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FOREWORD. 

The Yearbook for 1922 continues the plan adopted for the 
Yearbook for 1921 of presenting in a somewhat detailed man- 
ner the economic situation regarding five of our leading 
agricultural products — ^hogs, dairy, tobacco, small grains 
other than wheat, and forestry. Wheat, corn, beef, and cot- 
ton were treated in the Yearbook for 1921. The object is to 
give the history of each subject, the present situation, and the 
future outlook. 

The World War and the unprecedented advance in prices 
of all commodities culminated in a demand by farmers for 
the collection of market statistics by governmental agen- 
cies. The precipitous decline of prices following the World 
War resulted in an unusual interest in price data. The sta- 
tistical part of the Yearbook has been accordingly expanded 
to meet this demand. About 150 pages of statistics have 
been added to the 1922 Yearbook. The additions include 
market prices, freight rates, receipts and shipments, foreign 
prices, and forestry statistics. 

Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


in 
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To THE President _ November 15, im. 

rewards were measured out in proportion 
to the results of honest, productive effort (unfortunately 

litX ai^ays), the farmers of the Nation would have 

little reason to complain of their returns this year. In 
ast with various other groups of workers they have pro- 
uced abundantly and without cessation. This year the 

SfistoMOoV^''^^^ 337,000,000 acres, 

roon nm^’ ’ v average, and but 

1,000,000 acres below last year. Production of these 14 

000,000 tons, which is 11,000,000 tons above last year and 
above the 10-year average. This great total is theLsult of 

tioifs Tfib favorable weather condh 

• i ’ 1 relationship between prices now was such as 

existed before the war, this would be a prosperous year for 
agncultuij and consequently a prosperous year for the 

pr^TttZ Ji, f ™la«onship of prices at the 

present time, l^e farmers, notwithstanding their hard work 

and laige production, find themselves still laboring under a 
terrible disadvantage as compared with other groups. There 
oeS and this contributes to^e prS! 

Sn wM^lr T “adequate 

tW w the famer is recemng, and has received for 
three years, inevitably must result in readjustments in the 

not be foi the continuing good of the Nation. 
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In my report last year I dealt at some length with the un- 
favorable economic conditions affecting our agriculture, and 
pointed out particularly the greatly reduced purchasing 
power of the farmers, who comprise about one-third of our 
population, caused by the decline of prices of farm products 
to below the pre-war level, while prices of most other things 
remained from 50 to 100 per cent above the pre-war level 
Much of what was said in my report at that time applies to 
conditions now existing. There has been some increase in 
prices of farm products, but there has not been much Im- 
provement in the general relationship between the prices 
of the things the farmer produces and of the things he buys. 

Harvest time last year found most agricultural products 
selling at bankruptcy levels. During the early spring of this 
year the farmer’s condition was improved by substantial 
increases in the prices of many farm products, although this 
improvement did not inure to the benefit of the farmer as 
much as it should, since the major portion of his products 
had passed out of his own hands- Of the 12 rej)i‘esentative 
farm products — cotton, corn, wheat, hay, potatoes, beef cat- 
tles, hogs, eggs, butter, tobacco, sheep, and wool — 7, cotton, 
corn, cattle, hogs, tobacco, sheep, and wool, show advances 
in prices this year as compared with the same month last 
year. The other 5 were selling in September at prices 
lower than the prices in September, 1921. If ^vve take all 
farm products and express prices in terms of index num- 
bers, we find that the index for August, 1922, stood at 123 
as compared with 122 for the year 1921. 

The index number varies somewhat with different regions. 
Roughly speaking, it is lower from Obio east, about the 
same in the Middle Western States, lower in the Northwest, 
and considerably higher in the Southern States, the hitter 
being due to the very substantial advance in the price of 
cotton. 

While the prices of many important farm products have 
advanced considerably over last year, this advance has been 
accompanied by equally large or larger advancers in the 
price of other commodities. For example, the index of 
wholesale prices of commodities other than farm products 
was 176 in August of this year as against 150 in August, 
1921, For a time last spring farm prices had advanced 
more, relatively, than prices of other things. This advance 
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was not fully held, as was to be hoped for. The index of 
purchasing power at the present time is about what it was 
in December, 1921, which was at the lowest point since the 
war. • In August and September, 1922, a given unit of farm 
products could be exchanged for only about two-thirds (64 
per cent) as much of other commodities as that same unit 
would have purchased in the year 1913. At the time this 
PBICES OF -FARM PBODIJCTS AETD FBEIGHT RATES, 1909- 





1909 f9l0 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

Fig 1. — There is a considerable vaiiation from year to year between, the levels 
of prices of farm products and of freight lates. During the war period farm 
pi ices advanced much more rapidly than freight rates. Since 1920 prices 
have declined, while the freight rates have advanced. During 1921 and 1922 
freight rates were relatively higher than prices of 31 farm products 

report is submitted an encouraging advance in farm prices 
is being registered and the future looks decidedly more 
hopeful. 

Low Prices for Farm Products — High Prices for Other 
Commodities. 

Among the causes which contribute to the abnormal rela- 
tionship of farm prices to the prices of other things may be 
mentioned : 

Overproduction of many farm crops. 

Continued high freight rates. 

The maintenance of industrial wages at near war-time 
levels. 

Economic depression and depreciated currency in Euro- 
pean countries. 
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Interference with the efficient functioning of necessary 
‘ndiistries. 

Unreasonably high costs of distribution of some farm 
products. 

Some contend that there is no such thing as overproduc- 
tion of farm products and can not be as long as there are 
people in the world who suffer for food and clothing. On 
the same line of reasoning it can be argued that the pro- 
duction of automobiles will be inadequate until every man 
and woman and every boy and girl of high-school age owns 
one. There is overproduction, so far as the producer is 
concerned, whenever the quantity produced can not be mar- 
keted at a price which will cover all production costs and 
leave the producer enough to tempt him to continue pro- 
duction- And whenever there is such overproduction the 
output will be reduced either by conscious effort on the part 
of the producers or by the operation of economic laws which 
drive the less efficient producers out of the business. Tire 
fact is that for three years in succession the farmers of the 
United States have produced more of some crops than could 
be sold at prices high enough to cover production costs. 

It will never be possible for the farmers to relate their 
production to profitable demand with the nicety of tJhe 
manufacturer, both because they can not control the ele- 
ments which influence production and can not estimate de- 
mand as closely. Neither will the farmers e\^er be able to 
organize as have the labor unions, and by rules and regu- 
lations and disciplinary measures compel obedience to 
policies adopted. They can, however, bring about a better 
adjustment of production, and especially of marlveting, to 
the needs and purchasing ability of possible customers, if 
they will perfect their organizations and call to their aid 
men skilled in interpi'eting conditions whidi influence sup- 
ply and demand. Better adjustment of fami production 
is worth striving for. Both the farmers and the (consum- 
ing public would be benefited through more stable pro- 
duction and therefore more stable prices. 

There were substantial reductions in freight, rates on 
farm products during the year, but rates still remain far 
above pre-war levels and constitute a heavy burden on 
agriculture. In the case of some crops grown at consider- 
able distance from the large consuming centers freight rates 
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are now prohibitive or so nearly so as to make crop re- 
adjustments imperative. If this condition should continue, 
industrial readjustments must follow, our manufacturing 
centers gradually being shifted westward toward the great 
agricultural surplus-producing regions. In the case of some 
crops, notably fruits and vegetables, the higher freight rates 
tend to benefit eastern farmers at the expense of western 
and southern. In the case of the coarse grains and hay, 
however, the finished product of the western farmer is to 
some extent the raw material of the eastern farmer and the 
advance in freight rates hurts both. 

The cost of labor is one of the largest elements which 
determine the price the farmer must pay for what he buys, 

WAGES OE EABM HAHDS, CABPEXTTEBS. AJSTD METAL 
WORKERS. 



Fig. 2 — Wages ot farm labor rose more rapidly during tlie period 1917--1920 
than did the wages of carpenters and metal workers and fell more rapidly 
during the agricultural depression of 1920-21. In periods of prosperity 
and depression farm wages are more quickly adjusted to prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions than are union wages. 

whether it be transportation, fuel, implements and machin- 
ery, clothing, or what not. The success of industrial labor 
in holding most of the gains in wages secured during the 
war period and the two years following accounts for a con- 
siderable part of the higher prices the farmer is now paying 
for what he buys. Wages of men working in organized in- 
dustries, including transportation, remain at 50 to 100 per 
cent above pre-war levels and are perhaps within 10 per 
cent of the high level of 1920. These wages are carried into 
the price of the things produced. The farmer’s income on 
the other hand is down to or below the pre-war level. The 
farmer benefits when there full ^ 
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when wages are good, because the wage workers can then 
buy freely of farm products. There is a limit, however, 
beyond which consumption is not increased, and as wages 
advance beyond this point they add to the cost of the thin’gs 
the farmer must buy and thus increase his own cost of pro- 
duction without in any way enlarging the market for what 
he produces. 

The depreciation in the currency of European countries 
and the general economic depression existing there tends to 
narrow the outlet for our surplus crops. During 1921 we 
exported large quantities of agricultural products, espe- 
cially those products which were selling at ruinously low 
prices. This export movement has been decreasing. Euro- 
pean agriculture is gradually being restored and necessity 
requires restricted buying by the consuming public. An- 
other phase of this export movement is the postponement 
of European buying. In times past the tendency was to 
come into our markets promptly and lay up farm products 
in store. Now the tendency overseas is to use up all avail- 
able domestic supplies and import as little as possible. This 
requires us to hold our own exportable crops longer than 
before and adds to our credit and storage difficulties. The 
condition of our agriculture would seem to justify a thor- 
ough study of the international situation as it bears upon 
the outlet for the products of our farms. 

Conflicts between employers and employed in necessary 
industries directly injure the farmer in many ways. When 
men are out of work food consumption is necessarily reduced, 
notwithstanding strike benefits paid. When the dispute 
affects transportation, the movement of farm products is 
seriously interfered with. During the recent railroad strike, 
for example, many fruit and truck farmers were unable to 
move their perishable products, and as a consequence suffered 
very heavy losses, running into many millions of dollars. 
Delays in transportation cause heavy shrinkage in live stock 
moving to market, as well as damage to many other farm 
products resulting from deterioration because of delayed 
movement. As a result consumers in the cities are com- 
pelled to pay unreasonably high prices, while producers on 
the farms must take lower prices. The effect of the trans- 
portation strike will injuriously affect the farmers long after 
the men are back to work, because of the impaired condition 
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of tlie equipment. ’So also farmers suffered severely from 
the coal strike. In many sections threshing was delayed, at 
heavy loss, through exposure of the grain to the weather. 
Farmers were compelled to pay exorbitant prices for such 
coal as they were able to buy, and the necessity of moving 
coal when jSnally the mines and the railroads resumed opera- 
tions interfered materially with the prompt movement of 
farm products. 

Cost of distribution of faim products remains high, not- 
withstanding frequent violent denunciations of profiteers in 
the cities. In part, this high cost of distribution is caused 
by the multiplication of distributing agencies during the past 
six years, in part by the increase in rent, wrapping paper and 
containers, twine, ice, etc., but in larger part by the higher 

TAXES, PEECEHTAGE OE EAEMERS' 3SrET BECEIPTS. 

PER CENT 
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Pig. 3. — ^During 1913 taxes were about one-teutli of the farm receipts less 
expenses otber than taxes and in 1921 were about one-third. Taxes, unlihe 
farm, prices, did not respond, to th.e liquidation that took place following 
1920. (156 farms in Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin.) 

wages which employees in the distributing business have been 
able to maintain. 

Although not directly affecting the price of farm prod- 
ucts, the tremendous increase in taxes has added a burden 
which is very heavy to carry. In most farming States taxes 
on farms have more than doubled. On 155 farms in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin in 1913 the income available for the 
owner’s labor, profit, interest on capital, and taxes — ^that is, 
receipts less expenses other than taxes — averaged $1,147 per 
farm. Taxes averaged $112 per farm, which amounted to 
9.8 per cent of the foregoing income figure. On these same 
farms in 1921 the estimated income available for labor, 
profit, interest on capital, and taxes averaged $771 per farm. 
The taxes in this year were $253 per farm. Taxes, in other 
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words, absorbed one-third of the farm, income in 1921, as 
compared with less than one-tenth in 1913. Between 80 and 
90 per cent (the percentage varying in different sections) of 
the taxes paid by the farmer is for expense within the 
county, the larger items being schools and roads. Such 
taxes, therefore, are within the control of the majority of 
the people in the county. Nevertheless, the increase in taxes 
is proving to be one of the most frequent subjects of com- 
plaint by farmers, as answers to a questionnaire sent out by 
this department showed very clearly, and during the next 
few years the whole question of taxation will evidently re- 
ceive considerable attention by thoughtful farmers. 

How the Farmers are Weathering the Storm. 

The production records of this year furnish a vivid illus- 
tration of the vitality of American agriculture and of the 
courage and hopefulness of the American farmer. Certainly 
no other industry could have taken the losses agriculture has 
taken and maintain production, and we have no evidence to 
show that any other group of workers would have taken the 
reduction in wages in the spirit in which the farmers have 
taken their reduction. 

Many thousands of farmers have not been able to weather 
the storm, notwithstanding their most strenuous efforts. 
Thousands who purchased land during the period of high 
prices, making a small payment down, have been obliged to 
give up the struggle, let the land go back, lose all the money 
they paid for it, and start anew. Many thousands of renters 
who had substantial savings invested in farm e([uipment and 
live stock have gone through the same experience and have 
lost everything. A pathetic picture which illustrates this 
comes in a letter from a farmer in a western State. He 
writes : 

Our neighbor joining on us on the east, a hard-working 
man, had rented 320 acres of land. He and his wife and oiic 
hired man farmed it. They had about 100 head of cattle 
and about the same number of hogs. The 1st of Dih*, ember 
they turned everything over to the landlord, save one team, 
which they hitched to an old wagon, put in their household 
goods, got in the wagon themselves, and drove away to town 
to get work at day labor and make a new start in life.’’ 
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Most farmers have succeeded in maintaining themselves 
and their hold on the land by the exercise of the most rigid 
economy. They have refrained from buying anything they 
could possibly get along without. This enforced economy 
has contributed very much to the difficulties of manufactur- 
ers, dealers, and retailers, who are largely dependent upon 
farmers for their customers. Manufacturers of farm imple- 
ments and machinery especially have suffered, farm pur- 
chases of such having decreased enormously since the sum- 
mer of 1920. The result of this has been a steady deprecia- 
tion in farm equipment. 

Labor cost of production has been greatly reduced, both 
by lower wages paid farm hands and the reduction in the 
amount of labor employed. In the case of farm wages, m 
1922 they were but 36 per cent above the 1913 level, having 
declined 38 per cent of the high level of 1920. Perhaps the 
larger reduction in labor cost of production, however, has 
come through longer hours and harder work by the farmer, 
the farmer’s wife, and the farmer’s children. To some ex- 
tent the work of the children has been at the expense of their 
education, a matter in which the entire IsFation may well 
feel concerned. 

In addition to rigid economy in the purchase of such 
things as implements, machinery, and in the making of 
needed improvements, apparently there has been a much to 
be regretted reduction in the farmer’s standard of living. 
It is not possible to measure this with any^ degree of ac- 
curacy, but our reports show that for the year ending August 
1, 1922, there were slaughtered on the farms 10 per cent 
fewer hogs than in the year 1921 and 20 per cent fewer than 
in the year 1920. 

With a view to reducing market costs there has been a 
very large increase in the number of cooperative marketing 
associations, large and small. Such associations, when well 
conducted, effect considerable savings in marketing costs. 
In addition, they are decidedly helpful in indirect ways, 
such, for example, as directing attention to the grading of 
farm products and prices as influenced by grades, to the 
need of regulating the amount marketed to what the de- 
mands of the consumers will absorb at a fair price, and in 
general to the economics of agriculture. Soundly organized 
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cooperative associations are now able to command the credit 
needed to enable them to market crops in a more orderly 
fashion. As sound principles of cooperative marketing 
become better understood and applied, the benefit growing 
out of such associations will correspondingly increase. The 
department is gathering information on successful coop- 
erative methods at home and abroad. 

The need of better quality in both crops and live stock is 
more and more coming to be realized. This is indicated by 
the increase in the number of pure-bred sires and the organ- 
ized movement in many sections of the country to replace 
inferior stock with better. 

Hopeful Aspects. 

Notwithstanding the continued purchasing power of 
farm products, it is fair to say <h i general the farmers 
of the United States are in a better position financially now 
than they were a year or 18 months ago. Farm products 
are selling at considerably higher prices, and it is estimated 
that the aggregate value of the crops in the country this year 
is about a billion and a quarter dollars more than last year. 
Considerable quantities of these crops will be fed and the 
increased value will not be wholly recovered to the farmei", 
but the bare fact that such a large increase in money will 
reach the farmers’ pockets this year is most gratifying and 
reassuring. 

The advance in price of cotton ^as been most helpful 
throughout the cotton-producing;, "Vhile the crop 

is short in many areas, the coti,. vowing country as a 
whole is probably in better condition financially than it has 
been for three years. % 

Considerably higher prices for wool, lambs, and sheep 
have resulted in pulling the sheep industry out of a slough 
of despond and setting it on its feet again. This is espe- 
cially helpful to the industry in the range country. 

Eight through the period o-,. vession hogs havc^ bcion 
selling at considerably higher prices relatively than corn. 
This has enabled farmers in the great corn-producing States 
to secure much higher prices for tlieir corn by feeding ’ 
hogs than they could get by selling it as corn. Thirty 
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to forty per cent of our corn crop is fed to liogs. Hog prices 
continue relatively liiglier than corn. This is stimulating 
hog productioUj and there is danger that it may be overdone 
anoflier year. 

On the whole it has been a fairly satisfactory year for 
cattle feederSj the prices for fat cattle holding gratifying 
levels. Growers of cattle in the range coiintr}^, and espe- 
cially those who have marketed inferior grades of cattle, 
have not been so fortunate. 

Credit conditions have vastly improved. Interest rates 
have fallen as compared with a year and 18 months ago. 
The banks in the agricultural sections are in far better con- 
dition to serve their farmer customers, and there seems rea- 
son to believe that this condition will continue to improve. 

The greatly accelerated movement of farmers, and espe- 
cially farmers’ sons f 'the farms to the cities and indus- 
trial centers is one o± uxxC "hopef iil signs. It is not possible 
to measure this movement with absolute accuracy, but our 
best estimates indicate that during the months of July, 
August, and September twice as many persons left the farms 
for the cities as normally. This movement is in direct re- 
sponse to the willingness of the buying public to pay much 
higher prices for labor in the building trades, manufactures, 
and industries than for labor on the farm. Wlien fair rela- 
tionships between agricultural and other prices are restored 
and the capable worker can market his labor on the farm, 
whether by working for himself or for another farmer at 
wages which will - re favorably, all things considered, 
with the wa^ ’e to get in the city, the movement 

will again become normal. 

Another hopeful sign is the increasing willingness and 
desire of people engaged in industry, commerce, and finance 
to help bring about a more favorable adjustment for the 
farmer. Such people are coming to realize more and more 
the menace to themselves in conditions so unfavorable to 
agriculture as those of tjie t)ast three years. Their attitude 
toward the farmer has’h anged from that of a benevolent 
paternalism such as was so much in evidence during the 
10 years preceding the war. They now understand more 
; irly that their own future is inseparably linked up with 

35143o_ybk 1922 2* 
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tlie farmer, and that in doing what they can to help him get 
on his feet again they are helping themselves as well. 

Helpful Legislation. 

In my I'eport of last year I called attention to certain 
legislation recently enacted by Congress which promised to 
be helpful in relieving the agricultural depression. This 
promise has been made good. The activities of the War 
Finance Corporation undoubtedly saved many thousands 
of fai'mers from bankruptcy and hundreds of banks in 
agricultural States from passing into the hands of receivers. 
The benefit came not alone from the more than $350,000,000 
of new money which was made available for agricultural 
purposes but from the renewed confidence which was in- 
spired and the good effect upon interest rates charged by 
banks and other loan agencies. The measures which made 
possible greatly increased mortgage loans on the part of the 
farm land banks and joint-stock land banks contributed 
materially to relieving the financial stress by making it 
possible for thousands of farmers to refund their obligations 
and get them on a basis of deferred payments. These meas- 
ures also were influential in reducing the rate of interest on 
mortgage loans. 

The amendment to the Federal reserve act which pro- 
vides that in making appointments on the Federal Resen^e 
Board due regard shall be had to securing a fair repre- 
sentation of the agricultural, as well as the financial, in- 
dustrial, and commercial interests, makes proper provision 
that the voice of agriculture shall be heard on this power- 
ful credit agency when policies are being considered which 
may affect agricultural credit or agricultural prices. 

The act to encourage the organization of faniK'.ns’ cooper- 
ative marketing associations by giving them prejxsr standing 
under the law, and thus assuring them from im{)rop(‘r prose- 
cution by overzealous officers, has made possible and stimu- 
lated greater activity in the orgafjftation of su(;h assoc, iations. 

The packers and stockyards act, which brings all pac-king 
houses, stockyards, and stockyard agencies under (loverii- 
ment supervision, gives assurance that free, open, and com- 
petitive conditions will be maintained in the live-stock mar- 
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kets, and that farmers and stockmen will be protected 
against unfair and improper practices, as well as combina- 
tions which militate against them. More than this, this act 
gives opportunity for the first time to make a systematic 
study of th«^ marketing of live stock from the time it leaves 
the farm until it reaches the wholesaler of meats in the 
city. Out of such study there should come in time more 
efficient methods of marketing, and especially more efficient 
methods of distribution. 

The grain futures act, which extends Government super- 
vision over the grain exchanges on which grain is bought 
and sold for future delivery, gives a similar opportunity 
to make a study of the present system of grain marketing. 
Up to the present time it has not been possible to secure 
that information, which must be had to form an intelligent 
idea of the effect of the dealings on these grain exchanges. 
If the act shall be held to be constitutional by the Supreme 
Court, that opportunity will be afforded. 

The J oint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, composed 
of members of the House and Senate, sat for many months 
during 1921, and the following winter made an extended 
report of its findings. This report contains a mass of ma- 
terial which will be exceedingly helpful in working out na- 
tional policies designed to aid agriculture. It is the most 
comprehensive report on the subject which has ever been 
prepared. 

Congress passed a number of other acts of lesser im- 
portance, but all helpful. No Congress in our history gave 
more extended, sympathetic, and understanding considera- 
tion to agriculture than the Congress which convened in 
March, 1921. 

The National Agricultural Conference. 

In January, 1922, there was held in Washington a national 
agricultural conference, called at your request. This con- 
ference was attended by 386 delegates. Some 20 different 
national farm organizations sent delegates, representing all 
phases of agricultural activity, these delegates numbering 
8T and coming from 37 different States. There were indi- 
vidual farmers in attendance to the number of 80, from 30 
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different States. There were 84 delegates officially con- 
nected with agricultural organizations of the different States. 
There were 67 delegates representing businesses haffing di- 
rect relation to agriculture, and there were 18 women dele- 
gates. 

Following jroiir splendid opening address, the delegates 
were assigned to various committees, and spent four days 
considering matters relating to agriculture. At the conclu- 
sion of the session the conference brought in a number of 
important recommendations, some of them suggesting legis- 
lation, some suggesting administrative action, and some sug- 
gesting certain matters which should have the attention of 
farmers and farm organizations. The details of the dis- 
cussions and the recommendations were presented to you in 
a special report February 6, 1922. Favorable action has 
been taken on most of the more important recommendations 
of the conference. The presence of this large number of 
practical farmers from almost every State afforded an oppor- 
tunity for conference between them and the workers of the 
Department of Agriculture, and this intimate contact with 
the delegates proved most helpful in stimulating depart- 
ment activities, especially along economic lines. The com- 
ing together of men of widely divergent views from so many 
different sections was most beneficial in every way. 

Credit Legislation Needed. 

Among the recommendations of the national agricultural 
conference were twm which dealt with the matter of farm 
credit. One urged the increase of the maximum which may 
be loaned to an individual by the Federal farm land banks 
from $10,000 to $25,000. The other expressed the need for 
a better system of credit for production purposes. Neither 
of these recommendations have been acted upon as yet, 
although the need of favorable action is urgent. 

In the more highly productive agricultural regions the 
amount required to be invested in the average-sized farm 
whi(*h is the most economical unit for the average farm 
family is so great that a mortgage loan limited to $10,000 
is not large enough to meet the needs of the average farm 
owner. Many farmers are therefore deprived of the benefit 
of the Federal farm land bank system and just at a time 
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when they most need it. This limit should by all means be 
inereased to $25,000 as quickly as possible. 

Short-time or working credit used by the farmer comes 
f ron? two sources — the commercial banks and the merchants, 
the latter also necessarily being carried by the banks. The 
trouble with this short-time farm credit is that very often 
the notes given run for a shorter time than the farmer needs 
the money, and therefore must be renewed, and often the 
rates are higher than farm profits justify the farmer in pay- 
ing. Our short-time credit system has been devised rather 
to meet the needs of business and commerce, both of which 
have a shorter turnover than agriculture. When business 
conditions are normal the farmer has gotten along fairly 
well. In times of stress the forms of short-time credit upon 
which he is obliged to rely often force him to sell his crops 
and live stock at severe sacrifice. There should be made 
available to agricultural producers a credit system adapted 
to their particular needs. Particularly there is needed a 
system of intermediate credit under which the farmer can 
borrow for periods of six months to three years. This form 
of credit is needed especially for live-stock production and 
feeding and for development purposes, such, for example, as 
the purchase of certain kinds of machinery, the building of 
silos and barns, the fencing and draining of land, etc. The 
need for credit of this sort has been recognized for a great 
many years. The lack of it made necessary the activities of 
the War Finance Corporation during the past year. Agri- 
culture should not be required to depend on emergency or- 
ganizations of this sort. 

Congress has been giving consideration to this matter of 
intermediate credit. A number of bills have been before the 
appropriate committees for some months. It is very much 
to be desired that definite action be taken at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Commodity and Regional Councils. 

With the desire to be of the greatest possible service in 
the task of restoring agriculture to a prosperous basis we 
have been making comprehensive studies of the conditions 
which influence the profitable production of various crops, 
carrying on these studies through what we call commodity 
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comieils. These councils are composed of representatives 
of the various bureaus and suborganizations of the depart- 
iiieiit which have anything to do with the crop being studied. 
The cotton council will serve as an illustration. Meetings 
of this council are attended by the people who uiiderstaii^i 
the soils of the Cotton Belt, by those who have made a 
special study of varieties as adapted to certain soils, by the 
experts in cultural methods, by the entomologists who un- 
derstand injurious insects, their habits and methods of com- 
bating them, by specialists who understand grading and 
marketing methods and the conditions which influence de- 
mand, both at home and abroad, and by many others who 
have information needed to help bring about the most eco- 
nomical production and marketing of cotton. It is expected 
that out of these deliberations by the cotton council will 
come certain definite department policies with regard to 
cotton. When such policies have been formulated it is 
expected that meetings will be held with agricultural agen- 
cies and cotton farmers in the various cotton-producing 
sections. These meetings should result in formulating poli- 
cies best adapted to the profitable production and marketing 
of cotton in the various sections, and the various agencies 
interested will then undertake to bring these policies to the 
attention of cotton growers through the cooperative exten- 
sion agencies of the department and the various States. The 
same general policy will be followed with regard to all the 
principal crops. 

Out of the deliberations of these councils which deal with 
particular crops it is expected there will grow regional 
councils which will consider in the same thorough and 
comprehensive way the agriculture of important regions of 
the country. For example, in the spring-wheat region of 
the Northwest there are certain large agricultural problems 
peculiar to that region. The same is true of the winiei - 
wheat region of the Southwest and Central West and of tlie 
Corn Belt region. The problems to be studied are not 
limited to the growing of particular ci’ops, but embrace the 
marketing of those crops, the interchange of crops and com- 
modities, and the relations between the agriculture and the 
industries of the various regions. 

It seems perfectly clear that developments of the past five 
years, the important changes in freight ratps on agiiculkiral 
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and industrial coiniiioclities, and the uncertainties of the 
foreign market will make necessary important readjustments 
in agricultural production and marketing. Tiirougli such 
studies as are being made in these commodity councils it is 
the hope of the Department of Agriculture to be helpful in 
making such readjustments. 

Economic Research Work. 

On July 1, 1922, the consolidation of the branches of the 
department doing economic research work was completed, 
the new bureau being known as the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Included in this bureau are the former Bureau 
of Markets, the Bureau of Crop Estimates, and the Office of 
Earm Management and Farm Economics. The merging of 
these three units into one had been anticipated by an infor- 
mal reorganization of their work. It is now possible to 
make a comprehensive study of economic questions involved 
in production, marketing, and distribution of farm prod- 
ucts, following evei’y step of these processes. This is neces- 
sary to secure for farmers the information needed to put 
American agriculture upon a permanently productive and 
profitable basis. Studies are under way which will cover 
every process through which the more important products 
of agriculture pass on the way from the farm to the con- 
sumer. 

An intensive study is being made of the part distributors 
play in financing the production of fruits and vegetables,' 
and the effect on production, distribution, and price. Also, 
studies are being made of the organized fruit-auction com- 
panies in the larger city markets. It is estimated that these 
companies handle about $150,000,000 worth of fruit each 
year, but little is Imown of them and their manner of doing 
business. Studies are being also made to secure detailed 
information on such matters as production, supply, distri- 
bution, and consumption of fruit and truck crops. 

Marketing of Live Stock and Meats. 

Through cooperation with the buying and selling agencies 
at the Chicago market, live-stock marketing information is 
being gathered to show the State origin, number, and aver- 
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age weight of each grade of beef steers received, together 
with the average price paid and the final disposition. This 
iiiforaiation makes it possible to determine the seasonal sup- 
ply of the various grades of steers arriving at Chicago and 
the iiuiriber going to the country for further feeding or graz- 
ing. Information is also being gathered to ascertain the 
percentage of each market class of sheep and lambs in the 
total receipts at Chicago, and the average weight and price 
of these classes. Information of this sort is necessary as a 
basis for enabling producers and feeders both to plan their 
operations and to regulate the marketing of their stock, and 
becomes more and more valuable as it accumulates. 

Competition and Demand in Foreign Countries. 

As long as we export considerable quantities of wheat, 
cotton, pork, and other farm products, it is important that 
we be informed as to competition to be met in foreign 
markets and as to conditions which influence demand and 
price. During the past year the department has had repre- 
sentatives in Argentina and in the Balkan countries, both of 
which compete with us to some extent, and in England and 
some of the other countries which buy from us. In addition 
to maintaining these representatives, two specialists were 
sent to Europe to make an economic survey of agricultural 
reconstruction there and to arrange for the interchange of 
information as to production and demand in those countries. 

Crop and Live-Stock Reporting Service. 

Plans have been made to greatly improve and broaden the 
statistical work of the depaiiment, especially as it relates to 
crop and live-stock production. A commiiico of experi- 
enced statisticians of national standing Avas called in and 
asked to consider carefully our statistical methods and make 
recommendations. This committee spent some (ime here 
and made recommendations of A^alue, which are being 
adopted as rapidly as possible. 

For many years the department’s statistics on acreage 
and production of the principal farm crops have been re- 
garded as very accurate. Liv^-stock statistics have not been 
so satisfactory, due in large part to inadequate funds. Con- 
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gr^s gave larger appropriations for the current year, and 
in cooperation with leading live-stock producers a program 
has-been worked out which should result in much more 
reliable and complete live-stock statistics in the future. 
This program, provides for the elaboration of the annual 
estimates of numbers of live stock on farms to show age 
and sex ; preliminary and final estimates yearly of the calf 
and lamb crops of the range States; periodical estimates of 
the supply and probable movement of feeder cattle, sheep, 
and lambs in the range States; periodical reports of the 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and lambs on feed for market; 
periodical surveys of special live-stock producing areas; 
reports of the seasonal movement of cattle, sheep, and lambs 
from the range to the feed lots and from feed lots to market ; 
semiannual reports of the spring and fall pig crop, gathered 
through rural mail carriers and field representatives of the 
department ; monthly reports of feed and pasture conditions. 
The Postmaster General has taken a personal interest in the 
success of these pig surveys made through the cooperation 
of his department, and they have been quite successful. The 
information with regard to the production and potential 
supply of hogs is very valuable, affecting as it does the 
market for and price of com as well. 

Cost of Marketing. 

Cost studies in the field of marketing have been pursued 
in an effort to get at the actual costs of marketing farm 
crops by various methods. The services performed and 
their cost by each of the agencies in the marketing process 
are being studied. Particular attention during the past 
year has been given to the cost of marketing live stock in the 
Corn Belt States, the information in all cases having been 
secured from accounting records. Eeports of these studies 
will be made public as they are completed. 

Grades and Standards for Farm Products. 

The necessity for establishing grades and standards for 
faiin products of all kinds becomes increasingly evident. 
Clearly defined and generally accepted grades not only pre- 
vent innumerable irritations, annoyances, and abuses but 
help the farmer produce to better purpose and with fuller 
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iiiiderstaiidiiig* of market needs. In the case of many farm 
products acceptable and fairly -well imderstood grades al- 
ready have been established, such, for example, as the grain 
and cotton grades. For some time studies have been in 
progress witli the hope of perfecting market classes and 
grades for live stock and dressed meats. This work lias 
been carried on in connection with the market-reporting 
service, the tentative grades being used as the basis for the 
market reports. iSTumerous conferences have been held with 
producers and members of the trade, and recommendations 
and suggestions have been invited, so that when standards 
are adopted they will lie suited to trade conditions. Illus- 
trated bulletins describing the various classes and grades 
and defining terms are now in course of preparation. Manu- 
script for a bulletin on “Market Classes and Crades of 
Dressed Beef ” is in the hands of the printer. Similar bul- 
letins will be submitted soon dealing with grades of cattle, 
hogs, veal, lamb and mutton, and pork carcasses, and cuts 
and miscellaneous meat products. 

The standards for grade and color of American Upland 
cotton and for Ainerican-Egyptian cotton were revised dur- 
ing the year and a change was made in the grade names 
by the introduction of the numerical system to supplement 
the present grade names. The revised standards will be- 
come effective on August 1, 1923. 

Much progress was made during the year in the wool 
standardization work. More than 500 sets of the tentative 
wool grades have been prepared and distributed among 
wool manufacturers, dealers, growers, agricultural colleges, 
and others interested, every State being represented. In 
this way interested people are able to study the grades until 
they come to know them. 

Up to the present time grades have been formulated and 
recommended for 14 of the more important fruits and vege- 
tables. These grades have been brought to the attention of 
growers and dealers through demonstration work done in 
cooperation with State representatives and with organiza- 
tions of growers. Assistance also is given to States in pre- 
paring and revising grades for a large number of products. 

Tentative standards have been prepared for eggs, and 
attention is being given to the preparation of standards for 
live and dressed poultry. 
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Tentative hay grades have been formulated for timothy, 
clover, timothy and clover mixed, mixed grass and timothy, 
and grass mixed hay. A complete exhibit of these grades 
ha^ been prepared for display at conferences, conventions, 
terminal markets, and elsewhere. Also a bulletin on the sub- 
ject “ Laboratory Methods in Hay Standardization ’’ is being 
prepared for early publication. 

Revision of Grain Standards. 

Complaint of the wheat grades, especially in the North- 
west, led to a very thorough study of these grades during 
the summer and fall of 1921. Experts not connected with 
the department were employed to make a full investigation 
in the field. Many conferences were held with the trade and 
inspection departments, as well as with producers. As a 
result of these investigations some slight changes were made 
in the wheat and corn grades, and important changes were 
made in the rules governing inspection performed by licensed 
inspectors. In the hope of being of further assistance to 
the wheat interests in the Northwest, a price-reporting sys- 
tem designed to furnish producers and dealers with com- 
f)rehensive information regarding market conditions and 
prices at the terminals was inaugurated. In addition to this, 
an extensive “ Know-your-own- wheat ” campaign is being 
conducted in cooperation with the extension directors and 
other agencies in the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. This program should aid producers to 
know the quality and value of their wheat and enable them 
to market it to the best advantage. The ruling thought is 
that every effort should be made to secure conditions under 
which the actual milling values of the wheat will be reflected 
in the prices received by growers. At the end of the present 
wheat-marketing season We should be able to appraise fairly 
well the value of the changes in the inspection rules and 
regulations and of the educational campaign. 

Shipping-Point Inspection. 

The demand for Federal inspection of farm products at 
points of shipment becomes more insistent. Applications 
for such inspection already have been received from at least 
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20 States* The department has found it possible to render 
some service at shipping points, largely in cooperation with 
the various States, but it is quite impossible to comply with 
requests for such inspection until an additional appropria- 
tion becomes available. As most of the cost of this service 
is defrayed from fees collected, there seems no good reason 
why ample appropriations should not be made. In the case 
of inspection at receiving points, for example, which has 
been longer established, the department turned into the 
Treasury during the past year fees to the amount of $128,000. 
The total appropriation for this inspection is $175,000. It 
is expected that both receiving-point and shipping-point 
inspection service will be largely self-supporting through 
the fees received, but as these fees go direct to the Treasury, 
appropriations must be made to the department. Such in- 
spection is of great value to both producers and consumers. 


Market News Service. 

Some extensions of the market news service have been 
made through cooperative agreements with the States, 
whereby the latter pay the expenses involved. Insistent de- 
mands have come for a considerable extension of this service, 
but have been denied because of lack of funds. It has been 
possible, however, to disseminate market information much 



Fin, 4* — The oflBieial market reports of the department are broadcast by radio 
teiegrapb from nine Navy and Air Mail Radio stations to be received and 
rebroadcast by radio telephone broadcasling’ stations. In addition, 85 
radiotelephone stations are broadcasting- market reports which they receive 
direct from the department’s market-reporting* branch offices. 
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more widelj^' than heretofore through the use of the radio 
stations of the "Post Office and Navy Departments. At desig- 
nated hours each day market reports are furnished to radio 
stations at Washington, Omaha, North Platte, Nebr. : Eock 
Springs, Wyo. ; Elko and Eeno, Nev.; Arlington. Ya. ; and 
Great Lakes, 111., and also to 53 stations operated by State 
agricultural colleges and other broadcasting agencies. As a 
means of getting market information to the country the 
radio is growing to be quite popular. This sort of service is 
still in an experimental stage, but gives promise of great 
future development and usefulness. 

Increased Activity Under the Grain Standards Act 


The volume of business handled by the offices of Federal 
grain supervision during the past year surpassed by far 
that handled in any 
previous year. This 
is especially true of 
appeals from in- 
spections originally 
made by licensed in- 
spectors. During 
the year 31,689 ap- 
peals, or approxi- 
mately three times 
as many as the pre- 
ceding year, were 
handled by the de- 
partment. In addi- 
tion to the handling 
of appeals on com- 
plaint of parties to 
commercial transac- 
lions, supervisors 
work in close con- 
tact with licensed in- 
spectors, aiding them 
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ill inspection prob- Fig. 5 — The daily market reports of tke tlepart- 
-j T . -I ment are distributed as bulletins from market- 

lemS, and. in Sippiy- reporting offices in the large market centers 
ing the standards. a»d m the principal producing sections. 

A total of 175,896 supervision samples were handled during 
the year to check the work of the inspectoi-s in order to se- 
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cure correct and miiform application of the Federal stand- 
ards. 

The large and steadj?^ increase in demand for appeal serv- 
iccj as well as the desired supervision of inspections not made 
the subject of appeal but to secure correct and iiniform ap- 
plication of the standards, has taxed to the utmost the per- 
sonnel ill some of the offices in the larger markets. This 
situation had become so serious by the close of the past fiscal 
year that it was found impossible to handle the volume of 
work, which by its very nature must be promptly and 
efficiently executed, on the available funds. To avoid a 
breaking down of the efficient organization which has been 
perfected, the only alternative was to contract the service 
by closing field offices. Although serious protest was made 
by trade organizations and individuals, it has been found 
necessary to close four of the branch offices. 

Administration of the United States Warehouse Act 

During the past year there has been an unprecedented in- 
crease in the number of applications received from ware- 
housemen who operate on a large scale for licenses under 
the United States wai'ehouse act. At the beginning of tlie 
past fiscal year there were licensed 288 cotton warehouses, 



But wMlc tlie goods are in storage most faraDers must be financed. A 
warehouse receipt issued under the United States warehouse act is one of 
the best forms of collateral for ciedit liurposes. On December 1, 102^2, 
there were over 400 warehouses licensed under tlus statute. The a!>ove 
map shows tlieir distribution. 
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liaviiig a combined capacity of approximately 430,000 bales. 
By tlie close of tlie year this number had increased to 268 
warehouses, having a combined capacity of 1,210,000 bales. 
The number of grain warehouses licensed under the act in- 
creased from 56, having a capacity of about 2,110,000 
bushels, to 263, having a capacity of about 14,441,000 bushels. 
The number of wool warehouses licensed under the act in- 
creased from 5, with a combined capacity of 24,375,000 
pounds, to 18, with capacity of about 27,500,000 pounds. 
During the year 14 warehouses controlling space to accom- 
modate 68,395,000 pounds of tobacco were also licensed. 
Prior to the year 1922 no tobacco warehouses were licensed 
under the act. A marked interest developed also among 
warehousemen in sections in which no interest had been 
shown prior to this 3 "ear. 

Three important factors have contributed to the substan- 
tial progress made along this line during the past year: 
First, the more general appreciation on the part of bankers 
of the value of warehouse receipts issued under the act for 
collateral purposes; second, the insistence on the part of 
some of the farmers’ cooperative associations that their 
products should be stored only with warehousemen who 
were federally licensed ; and, third, the recognition accorded 
the federally license warehouse receipt by the War Finance 
Corporation. 

Scientific Research. 

Department workers in the field of reseai’ch have been 
diligent during the year. Notes on work completed and 
progress, made will be found in the reports of the various 
bureaus, which are being printed as separate documents, and 
in the various bulletins which have been issued during the 
year. A list of these bulletins is appended to this report. 
In view of economic conditions, especial interest attaches 
to investigations which may help in reducing the cost of 
production, such, for example, as improvement in varieties 
of plants and animals, more economical cultural methods, 
more complete control over plant and animal diseases and 
insect pests which lessen returns. However unfavorable 
conditions may be, a lowering of the cost of production 
must benefit the producer. 
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The extensive work in testing the relative value of buds 
from exceptionally productive trees as compared with non- 
prodiictire ones seems to show a remarkable difference in 
the productivity of the resultant stock. Already this® has 
been carried far enough with certain of the citrus fruits 
to impress the industry with its commercial importance. It 
is believed that the same principles will be applicable to 
many other varieties of fruits. 

Continued studies of the effect of the length of day upon 
crop growffh are yielding good results and promise to be 
helpful in considering varieties of plants to be used in breed- 
ing work for different regions. 

Great progress has been made in recent years in solving 
the problem of the cause and control of many formerly ob- 
scure plant ailments, commonly spoken of as physiological 
diseases — such, for example, as the mosaic disease of sugar 
cane, corn, cucumbers, potatoes, and many other of the cul- 
tivated crops. Some of the diseases of potatoes and beets 
apparently belong in this same category. It is being found 
that these are infectious diseases which may be transmitted 
by different insects. Each new discover}^ in this most in- 
teresting field brings nearer the possibility of controlling or 
eliminating these troubles, or of developing varieties and 
strains which may be resistant to them. Much of the fail- 
ure in controlling some diseases is now known to be due to 
failure to recognize the fact that plants might be infected 
and capable of transmitting the disease without showing ex- 
ternal symptoms. These researches have resulted in throw- 
ing much light on a field in which scientific wmrkers pre- 
viously have been almost helpless. 

Barberry Eradication. 

Efforts to wipe out some plant diseavses by exterminating 
the intermediate host are encouraging. The warfare against 
the black-stem rust of wheat in the Northwest and against 
the white-pine blister rust in the forests are cases in point. 
The part played by the barberry in the transmission of the 
wheat-stem rust is now generally recognized, and scieiitists, 
extension workers, farmers, and people and comimmities 
interested in the wheat trade are cooperating in an extensive 
campaign to ei^adicate the barberry. The first annual appro- 
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priation (IlSOjOOO) for barberry eradication became avail- 
able on July 1, 1918. This was increased to $350,000 on 
July 1, 1922. During the first two years of the campaign 
most of the effort was spent in getting bushes out of the 
cities, towns, and villages, on the supposition that the greater 
number of barberry bushes were located there, and also 
because they could be most easily and cheaply reached. In 
a farm-to-farm survey, which has been in steady progress 
during the last three summer seasons, 417 counties have been 
covered by squads of field men. It is estimated that it will 
be necessaiT to survey about 800 counties in all. More than 



five and one-half million barberry bushes have been found 
and destroyed. The magnitude of the task has grown as 
we got into it. Barberiy bushes are found growing wild 
here and there, and especially in the timbered portions of 
the States bordering on the Mississippi Eiver. The com- 
plete eradication of the bushes when they are found is more 
difficult than had been supposed. If portions of the roots 
are left in the soil sprouts may develop under favorable con- 
ditions. This makes resurveys necessary and adds much to 
the duration and expense of the campaign. Many bushes 
are found in broken or rocky ground where it is impossible 
to remove the roots. Experiments in the use of chemicals 
as destructive agents are being made and seem to offer prom- 
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ise. With continued ai^propriations and cooperation on the 
part of interested parties, it is believed that the cainpaif^n 



Fig. 8. — Woodland pasture with clumps of escaped common barberiy bushes 
under trees where birds have dropped the seeds. These bushes in turn 
produce more seeds to start more bushes which spread farther the red rust 
of wheat. There are millions of such escaped bushes in the timbered 
portions of the North-Central States. 

against the barberry can be rapidly carried to a successful 
conclusion. 

White-Pine Blister Rust 

The wbiie-pine blister rust, which has been destructive in 
some of the New England forests and has been mentioned 
in previous i^eports, has been found at points in the north- 
western forests. A quarantine was promptly established, 
and by the vigorous application of methods of conti*<)l which 
have worked successfully in the New England forests it is 
hoped to promptly check the spread of the disease. Tliis 
disease is spread somewhat after the manner of the rust 
of wheat, the intermediate hosts being currant and goose- 
berry bushes. 

Predatory Animals and Rodent Pests. 

Similar to the warfare against plant and animal diseases 
and insect pests is the struggle to control or eradicate preda- 
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torj" animals and rodent pests. The annual loss to agri- 
ciiltiire from injurious rodents has been estimated to exceed 
$500,000,000. This has been materially reduced through the 
campaigns led by the scientists of the department, which 
have destroyed most of the rodents on almost 100,000,000 
acres of public and private land. The dest motion of 
predatory animals which cause losses of many millions each 
year is progressing satisfactorily. 

Eradication of Tuberculosis. ’ 

Gratifying progress has been made in the campaign for 
the eradication of tuberculosis. All of the States are cooper- 
ating in this movement, and at the close of the year 16,216 
herds had been accredited and over 100,000 additional herds 
had passed a first test without reactors. This widespread 
demonstration of the possibility of freeing individual herds 
from the disease has resulted in increased confidence in the 
area clean-up method. Already 23 States have joined in 
this movement. In these States more than 150 counties had 
completed or were in the process of testing ail of their 
cattle and nearly 300 more were making aiTangements to 
begin the work. Compared with the previous year, area test- 

PROGJtESS OF TITBERCTrLIlSr TESTIHG WOBK, 1917 - 1922 . 
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PiGi. *9. — In connection with, the growth of cooperative tuberculosis eradica- 
tion work, it will h6 noted that the number of cattle tuberculin tested has 
practically doubled each year. There are approximately 300,000 herds con- 
taining 3, *500, 000 cattle under supervision for the eradication of tubercu- 
losis ; 21,000 of these herds containing 460,000 cattle are fully accredited 
and 235,000 herds containing 2,150,000 cattle have passed one successful 
tuberculin test. There are about 73,000 herds containing 810,000 cattle 
awaiting tlie first test. 
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ing lias shown more than a tenfold increase. The adoption 
of the area clean-up method has not only reduced the expense 
and increased the efficiency of the work but the results 
already obtained have done much to strengthen the belief 
that bovine tuberculosis can be entirely eradicated. Con- 
clusive evidence is already at hand showing that tuberculosis 
in swine arises principally from infected cattle and that 
its elimination from the cattle on a given premises results 
in its gradual reduction in the hogs. Extensive surveys 
show that tuberculosis is only present in about 1 per cent of 
the cattle in 42 per cent of the areas of the United States 
and that in a large additional area it does not exceed 3 per 
cent. The remaining area is much more seriously affected, 
blit the evidence at hand indicates that this costly disease 
will finally yield to the scientific methods now being em- 
ployed. 

The Graduate School. 

The school designed to provide graduate training for 
scientific workers which was started in the department last 
year has already demonstrated its usefulness in increasing 
the efficiency of the scientific work. Also it has stimulated 
the younger of the scientific staff to increased effort to obtain 
adequate training. An increasing number of our scientists 
are taking leave of absence or arranging for part-time em- 
ployment to enroll in the standard gi'aduate schools. 

This graduate school has been a factor which has made it 
easier for the department to enlist the interest of the better 
class of graduates of our scientific and agricultural institu- 
tions. Many of these are now looking forward to employ- 
ment in the Department of Agriculture. The value of the 
work of the department and its capacity for service to the 
Nation will necessarily be determined by its ability to enlist 
trained men of the best sort. The experience so far indicates 
that the graduate school will be helpful in tliis direction. 

Increased Salary Standard. 

The Department of Agiiculture has suffei*ed for years 
under the limitation of the amount which could be paid to 
scientific workers. In the appropriation bill wMcIi was 
passed last spring Congress increased the scientific salary 
standard. The result has been decidedly helpful and has 
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teiideci to check the depletion of the department’s scientific 
force. The maximum salary now fixed is still inadequate to 
enable the department to meet the competition from other 
scientific institutions and commercial organizations, but it 
is a decided improvement over previous conditions in this 
respect. 

Not a large number of promotions have been made under 
the permission given, but the knowledge that the opportunity 
for promotion is always open, combined with the opportunity 
for advanced training afforded by the graduate school, has 
contributed greatly toward raising the morale of the depart- 
ment workers as a whole and has resulted in a marked in- 
crease in efficiency. 

The War Against Insect Pests. 

The warfare against insect pests grows in intensity. These 
pests are multiplying and doing increasing damage. Details 
of the campaigns of the past year will be found in the re- 
ports of the Bureau of Entomology and the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board. 

The cotton-boll weevil is now found in all the cotton- 
growing States. During the past year it has caused unusual 
damage and brought about great loss to the cotton growers. 
There is some impatience that our scientists have not been 
able to bring it under complete control. This failure has not 
- been due to lack of effort by the department. The campaign 
against this pest has been waged with unremitting vigor and 
each year some gains are made, notwithstanding the in- 
creased damage which is being done. The results of the lime- 
arsenate dust treatment give increasing assurance that where 
this method of control is properly applied it will be found 
most helpful. The method is still expensive, however, and we 
have not yet been able to reduce the cost to the point where 
it can be profitably used on land which grows less than one- 
half bale of cotton per acre. During the summer experi- 
ments made in cooperation with the Air Service of the War 
Department give hope that the use of airplanes for the dis- 
tribution of poisons may not only reduce the cost but extend 
the use of such poisons generally in the communities. 

The fight against the pink bollworm, which is regarded as 
an even more serious pest than the boll weevil, has given us 
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great encouragement. Tliis pest had gained limited foothold 
in Texas, Louisiana, and New Mexico. As a result of a con- 
ference of representatives from the Cotton States, held in 
the early summer of 1921, changes in State laws were made 
which permitted mox-e complete cooperation between the 
department and the States. With this enlarged authority 
our operations in Texas have been highly successful. The 
two worst infested ai’eas in that State have been cleaned up. 
New outbreaks which appeared in two Texas counties in 1921 
were attacked vigorously, and up to 1922 recurrences of the 
pink bollworm have been determined in but three fields, 
these being on the Rio Grande, in the Great Bend district, 
where trouble is always to be expected because of its prox- 
imity to Mexico. As an illustration of the need of constant 
watchfulness, an inspector of the department found in the 
personal baggage of a passenger landing in Baltimore from 
Brazil last summer some fifty-odd packages of Brazilian 
cottonseed, all infested with living pink bollworms. The 
passenger who brought these had intended to take the seed 
to the cotton section of Mississippi for planting. Had this 
been done, in all probability the fight against the pink boll- 
worm would have been lost. The fact that there was an 
inspector at this port at that particular time and that he was 
zealous in his duties undoubtedly has saved the Cotton 
States many millions of dollars. 

The Japanese beetle, which came to us with a shipment of 
Japanese iris, has become a serious pest, apparently one of 
the most dangerous insect introductions made in many years. 
In the area of original infestation, where the insect has be- 
come most abundant, the damage to foliage and fruit is very 
alarming. This original area was quarantined, and this 
has checked the rapidity of the spread of the insect, but it is 
extending its operations at the rate of about 5 miles a year, 
and at any time may make extended jumps. During 1921 in 
some 200,000 baskets of sweet corn which moved out of the 
infested district upward of 5,000 beetles were found. The 
insect may be carried by almost any of the farm, garden, 
florist, or nursery products, and also is a strong flyer. Hope 
of eradication was early abandoned, and while the rapidity 
of its spread can be retarded by efficient quarantine, there 
seems no question but that in time this pest will spread 
throughout the United States. Holding it in check by 
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means of a quarantine is important, in that it gives time to 
study methods of control, and especially to find and intro- 
duce natural enemies upon which we must rely for the most 
effective control. Large shipments of parasites of this Jap- 
anese beetle have been received. 

JSTo new outbreak of the corn borer has been reported this 
year, but it has maintained itself in the previous areas of in- 
festation. A correct estimate of the damage which may be 
done by this pest can not now be made, but there seems no 
doubt as to its threatening character. It may prove to be a 
very serious pest when it reaches the great Corn Belt, and 
particularly when it gets into the more southern regions of 
corn culture. Therefore, quarantine and control measures 
should be used vigorously. A hopeful development has been 
the discovery in the south of France of what seems to be a 
rather effective parasite of the corn borer. This parasite 
has been introduced and established in Massachusetts. Also, 
judging from laboratory studies, this same parasite will 
attack the native cornstalk borer in the Carolinas and the 
sugar-cane borer in Louisiana. Apparently, also, it will de- 
stroy the larvae of the codling moth of the apple. It seems 
to be a benevolently active parasite, and everything possible 
is being done to make it at home here and encourage its 
multiplication. 

The Nursery-Stock, Plant, and Seed Quarantine. 

For over three years Quarantine 37 has been in force. 
This quarantine regulates and conditions the entry of for- 
eign plants and seeds for propagation. It has been severely 
criticized, both by importers and many amateur florists and 
horticulturists. To give full opportunity for such criticism 
and for considering it on its merits, I called a conference at 
Washington in May of 1922. This conference was largely 
attended by representatives of the various trade associations, 
horticultural and agricultural societies and associations, both 
regional and national, and officials of the various State horti- 
cultural, agricultural, and quarantine agencies. In addi- 
tion, there were many individuals interested in horticulture, 
as well as delegates from England, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. This conference was helpful in making clear the 
conditions which .led to the establishment and enforcement 
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of the quarantine, and many who have been very critical 
found reason to modify their views and their criticism. 
While from time to time it may be possible to make changes 
which will render this quarantine less burdensome and 
annoying, the need for it seems verj^ clear. Most of our 
damaging insect pests have come with imported foreign 
plants. Even on the plants which were permitted entry 
under the quarantine during the last fiscal year there were 
intercepted about 500 different species of insect pests and 
also a considerable number of plant diseases. 

Proposed Bureau of Home Economics. 

In the budget submitted for the coming fiscal year con- 
gressional authority is asked to create a bureau of home 
economics as one of the scientific bureaus of the department. 
The work in home economics was established in connection 
with the States Relations Service, and its development has 
been largely for the purpose of furnishing information and 
assistance to extension workers. The establishment of a 
separate bureau of home economics with a technically trained 
and experienced woman as chief should enable us to extend 
our work in that field and render better service to the work- 
ers in the farm home and rural community. Properly ex- 
tended, the work in home economics is so broad that it 
embraces relationships with nearly all the fundamental 
sciences. For example, different phases of nutrition work 
are already under consideration in three different bureaus, 
work with textiles in two bureaus, household equipment in 
one, household management in another, while work in 
dietetics, foods, cooking, clothing, and household decoration 
already is organized in our economics department. With 
the organization of a bureau of home economics it will not 
be difficult to bring about coordination and cooperation of 
the work already being carried on and to begin research in 
new fields which must be explored scientifically if the de- 
partment is to render the greatest service to the home maker. 

The Foi’est Problem. 

The necessity of working out and applying a compre- 
hensive plan for protecting, regrowing, and irtilizing our 
forests becomes more obvious with each succeeding year. 
We now consume timber four times as fast as we grow it. 
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At the present rate of wood consumption we should have 
about 4 acres of productive forest land per capita, and these 
acres should grow wood at the rate of about 50 cubic feet 
per^acre per year to supply a population ecjiial to that shown 
by the 1920 census. This production of wood can not even 
be approximated unless we become more skilled in the art 
of growing and managing forests and of utilizing forest 
products with economy. This requires cooperation between 
the Federal Government and various States and the owners 
of private forest lands. The desire for such cooperation 
seems to be increasing on the part of all. There was a time 
when Federal efforts toward developing a constructive forest 
policy were resented by owners of forest lands. Gradually 
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Fig. 10. — The forest pioblem of the United States can be summed up in the 
statement that we are growing timbeir at only one-fourth the mte our 
remaining forests are disappeaiing. To make up this deficit of 19 billion 
cubic feet will require that we grow timber crops with the same skill we 
now apply to growing farm crops. 

that attitude has been changing, and during the past 18 
months I have had many evidences of both the willingness 
and the earnest desire of timber owners to avail themselves 
of Federal cooperation and technical skill. 

Through force of circumstances the main effort of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its dealing with the forest prob- 
lem has been to manage and protect the great national forests. 
In my report of last year I dealt somewhat at length with 
the general policies which have been followed in forest ad- 
ministration. These policies should be extended to cover the 
whole forest area of the United States, classing as forest 
area all land more suitable for timber production than for 
other purposes. The more quickly provision is made for this 
the better. 
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Equal ill importance to the growing of forests and protect- 
ing them is the best possible utilization of the wood. It 
would be very wise to enlarge the work of the department 
ill the scientific study of wood utilization. The work it- has 
been able to do in its forest-products laboratory in Wis- 
consin has borne rich fruit and^has won grateful acknowl- 
edgment from wood users of all kinds. The extension of 
such work as rapidly as possible will prove highly profitable 
to the general public. We are finding that the consumption 
of wood for many purposes can be greatly lessened through 
a better understanding of how to use it most efficiently, and 
that much inferior wood can be utilized to good purpose. 

The establishment of additional forest experiment sta- 
tions, especially in the Lake States and in the New England 
area, is much to be desired. At such stations we are able 
to make close-at-hand studies of matters affecting forest 
growth which can not possiblj- be made so well in any other 
way. 

Forest Legislation Needed. 

If it were feasible to enact a law which would provide 
for the administration of all our forests, National, State, 
and privately owned, under rules and regulations which 
would compel intelligent cutting, adequate protection, and 
economic utilization, that would be the best thing that could 
be done for the good of all the people. Such legislation 
does not seem feasible at the present time. It should be 
possible, however, to enact some legislation which wdll have 
the support of the most forward looking people interested 
in our forests, and I sincerely trust that this may be done 
soon. Such legislation should provide: 

First, for the extension of Federal cooperation with the 
States in the protection of forests in State or private owner- 
ship, making such cooperation contingent upon eipial ex- 
penditures by the cooperating States and also upon their 
compliance with adequate standards of protection. The 
limited cooperation which has been possible under preseiit 
conditions has been very successful, and I think it is gen- 
erally agreed by those who are familiar with this matter 
that larger investments of public funds in cooperation with 
the States and with private owners would do more to stimu- 
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late timber growth than anything else that can possibly be 
done. The annual loss (amounting to about $16,400,000) 
from forest fires and the continued unproductivity of much 
of our land is a shocking waste which should not be tolerated 
by an intelligent people. This loss can mostly be stopped 
through such cooperation as I have indicated. The use of 
Federal funds for the organization of a strong Federal 
agency for this purpose is justified to exactly the same de- 
gree tliat the use of the funds of the city for the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a fire-fighting department is 
justified. 

Second, for more complete cooperation with the States in 
growing and distributing forest-planting material. In most 
States there are regions better suited for timber growth than 
for any other purpose. Federal aid would have powerful 
and far-reaching effects in establishing new forests where 
they are most critically needed. 

Third, for the purchase of timberlaiid, which has been 
carried on under the act of March 1, 1911, should be ex- 
tended as rapidly as the condition of the Public Treasury 
will permit. Such purchases represent money invested and 
not money spent. The lands already purchased could be 
sold for more than they cost, and as the timber grows they 
will increase in value and become a continuing source of 
national income. Aside from the direct value of such lands, 
such Federal enterprise serves as an educational stimulus 
to the reforestation of near-by lands in private ownership, 
which is greatly to the public benefit. 

Fourth. There are large areas of lands in the unreserved 
public domain which are better suited to timber growth 
than to any other purpose, and similar large areas in Indian 
reservations which will ultimately be withdrawn as tribal 
properties and thrown open for other disposition. All of 
such lands ought to be included within the national forests. 
The practical way to do this is to authorize the President, 
with the assistance of some agency, such as the National 
Forest Eeservation Commission, to classify and dispose of 
these public lands in accordance with their character and 
place in the national forests such lands as are best suited 
for forest purposes. 

Fifth. Provision should be made for research in the grow- 
ing and utilization of timber on a scale adequate to present 
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needs. While we are advancing rapidly in acquiring tech- 
nical iiiforiiiatioii, our present research agencies can not meet 
the demands of the existing situation as to timber use or new 
timber growth. 

Legislation which would include the five matters before 
mentioned ought to be enacted at the earliest possible date. 
It would give the opportunity for the working out and ap- 
plication of a forest policy suited to the needs of the Nation. 
When we look about us and see the extent to which we use 
wood in our daily lives and then reflect upon the fact that 
ive are cutting down our forests four times as fast as we 
are growung them, the urgent need of developing a compre- 
hensive forest policy without further delay should be recog- 
nized by every man in a j)Osition of legislative or adminis- 
trative responsibility. 


Fighting Forest Fires. 

Very substantial progress w^as made during the fiscal year 
in checking the inroads which forest fires arc making in the 



Fiq. 11.— Fighting forest fu’es is a gruelling job. These fighters are clearing 
a line to break the advancing flames and save the sturdy trees in the back- 
ground. The Forest Service uses every possible means to fight tires on the 
national forests, of which 60 per cent are man-caused and therefore pre- 
ventable; and is making a strenuous effort not only to suppress fires, but 
to curb the willful and the careless setter of fires. 
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timber resources of the IsTation. During a season of unusual 
hazard the fire-protective organization on the national for- 
ests of the West was brought to the highest pitch of effieiencv 



Fig. 12. The largest areas burned over annually are in. the South, where or- 
ganized fire protection is either entirely lacking or, with a few exceptions, 
wholly inadequate, and wheie the burning of woodland pastures is stili 
extensive. In the Northeast and the far West the situation is better, but 
far from satisfactory. In killing the young giowtli on which our future 
timber supply depends, forest fires do an even greater damage, though 
less spectacular, than the annual loss of $10,000,000 worth of merchantable 
timber. 

it has ever yet reached, with the I’esult that in most cases 
threatening fires have been reached promptly and sup- 
pressed with the minimum of loss and expenditure. How- 
ever, the greatest progress has been made in bringing mder 
protection privately owned timberlands. The increase in the 
appropriation from $125,000 to $400,000 for cooperation with 
the States in protecting forested watersheds of navigable 
streams made possible a very material extension of the work. 
The area placed under protection during the past year was 
increased by 26,000,000 acres. At the same time the protec- 
tive force was strengthened and improved in regions where 
the smaller appropriations of the past have admitted only 
the I'etention of a mere skeleton fire-fighting organization. 
Cooperation was established with two additional States — 
Ohio and Tennessee — making the total number now 26. The 
additional funds made it possible to meet emergency condi- 
tions in several States where the fire hazard this year was 
unusually great. 
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The appropriation of Federal funds for this pux-pose has 
stimulated local interest in the efforts to safeguard the essen- 
tial raw material represented by their forest areas. During 
the fiscal year 1922 the 26 States cooperating with the de- 
partment in fire protection along navigable streams expended 
for that purpose from their own funds a total of $1,897,000, 
an increase of about $830,000 over the expenditure of the 
previous year. In addition to these public expenditures, pri- 
vate owners expended approximately a million dollars in the 
protection of their forests against fire. Federal leadership 
has heartened both the States and the private owners in 
undertaking this work, with the result that a very substantial 
forward step has been made in checking the red scourge. 

. According to the best information obtainable by the For- 
est Service, there has been an average of 33,500 fires annually 
during the past six years, burning an average area of 
7,088,000 acres and involving an average annual immediate 
property loss of $16,424,000. The greatest loss and the great- 
est number of fires now occur in the regions not under co- 
operative protection. About one-half the forest lands of the 
country outside the national forests are now receiving some 
form of systematic fire protection, but 166,000,000 acres of 
forest lands are still wholly unprotected from fire and the 



Fio. 13. — The Federal Government under the Weeks law annnally allots to 
various States a total of $400,000 for protection against forest fires. This 
cooperation, has not only greatly strengthened, organized fire protection, hut 
has extended it over a larger territory, and has heli>ed to awaken public 
sentiment. The South with its extensive forest fires and its lack of ade- 
quate protection against them, offers a promising, field for Joint work under 
the Weeks law, 
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annual loss in such regions is appalling. We can not as a 
people rest content with such a showing. Such wholly un- 
necessary destruction must be stopped. 

Federal- Aid Road Construction. 

Ten thousand two hundred and forty-seven miles of road 
pi’ojects were bi'ought to completion during the year through 
Federal aid to the States. Prior to the fiscal year 1922, 



Pig. 14. — Federal -aid road m Illinois surfaced with concrete. 


7,469 miles had been completed. This brings the total com- 
pleted up to the end of the fiscal year to 17,716 miles. The 
mileage completed during the year under the Federal-aid 
system is classified as follows: 

Miles. 


Graded and drained 

Sand-clay 

Gravel 

Waterbouud macadam 
Bituminous macadam 
Bituminous concrete . 

Concrete 

Brick 

Bridges 


2, 060 
1, 210 
3, 842 
265 
370 
400 
1, 915 
165 
20 


Total 


10, 247 
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At tlie close of tlie year the projects under coiisi.riictioii, 
amoiuitiiig to approximately 14,500 miles, were estimated to 
be about 56 per cent complete. 

The total apportionment of Federal funds to the Stales, 
up to and including the hscal year 1922, amount to $339,- 
875,000. Of this, $297,018,923 had been set aside foi* definite 
projects, many of which had been completed prior to the 
close of the year, others placed under construction, and still 
others which were more recently approved were awaiting 
construction. The amount of Federal aid paid or due on 
completed projects up to the end of the year was $132,- 
079,204. The total cost of these projects, more than 50 per 
cent of which has been paid by the States, was $309,466,524. 

On projects under construction at the end of the year 
Federal aid has been allotted to the amount of $109,989,757. 

GBOWTH or rEDEBAL-Ain BOAD CONSTBUCTIOE-. 

MILES 

15.000 
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Fig. 15. — ^Prora a small beginning in 1917 the mileage of Peaeral-aid road 
projects has grown to large proportions, as shown by the projects under 
construction, at the close of each fiscal year, 1917-1922, 

The estimated total cost of these projects is $254,269,813. 
The total amount of Federal aid actually paid to the States 
on completed and uncompleted projects up to the end of the 
year was $166,911,552. During the fiscal year the total 
amount paid out of the Treasury was $88,216,122, which is 
greater by almost $10,000,000 than was paid during the five 
years previous. Of the appropriations made by the Federal 
Government there remained unobligated at the end of the 
fiscal year $42,856,079. 

At the present rate of building not many years will be 
required to give the Nation a connected system of good high- 
ways in all directions. During the fiscal year 1922 Congress 
enacted legislation providing for the designation of a system 
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of Federal-aid roads in all States to consist of not more than 
T per cent of the total mileage of roads in the States and 
authorizing appi^opriations of Federal aid in the construc- 
tion of this system in the amoimt of $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1923, $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 1924, and $75,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1925, thus determining and indicating 
to the States in advance of the actual appropriation of 
funds the amount of Federal aid to be extended, and conse- 
quently the rate at which the building of highways under 
this plan is to progress during the three ensuing years. 

The department is pursuing its scientific studies of road 
construction, maintenance, and design. Out of these studies 
is coming much exceedingly valuable information, which 
should result in both greater efficiency and greater economy 
in our road-building enterprises. 

National Forest Road and Trail Construction. 

During the fiscal year approximately 1,100 miles of na- 
tional forest roads and 3,000 miles of trail were constructed 
by the department, bringing the total mileage of roads con- 
structed in the national forests from Federal funds, supple- 
mented at times by local cooperation, to nearly 5,000 miles 
and the total of the forest traik up to approximately 7,000 
miles. The total expenditures to date for this type of work 
amounts to approximately $17,000,000. 

Extension Activities. 

In compliance with the mandate of the law which created 
the Department of Agriculture, to diffuse among the people 
of the United States useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture, in the most general and compre- 
hensive sense of that word,” the extension activities of the 
department take various forms. There are now about 4,000 
persons employed in cooperation with the State agricultural 
colleges. Agricultural agents are employed in about 2,100 
counties, home-demonstration agents in 800 counties, and 
club agents in 200 counties. In addition, there are 750 dis- 
trict agents and specialists in the preparation of subject 
matter who cooperate with the county extension workers. 
It is estimated that through the extension personnel the de- 
partment comes in contact with about 2,500,000 farm homes. 

35143 "— YBK 1922 
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Fig. 16. — The taim upon which those calves are being- raised was one of the 
good farms of Virginia some forty years ago. The previous owner of the 
farm dispensed with, livestock in his farming operations. The tuickground 
ot the picture, including the grown-up fence row, the sagging gate, and 
sciaggy trees in the pasture, tells its own story. But there Ls new hope in 
the present generation. The boys have become interested in piirehr(‘d calv(‘s. 
It IS safe to say that in later years, with proper methods of livestock pro- 
duction, a decided improvement will be made in the general appi*aranc<‘ of 
the farm. 

$7,000,000 of Federal money was spent for extension work 
during the past year, to which was added about $9,700,000 
of State money. 

Publications. 

( )t!ier agencies used in diffusing information to the people 
are bulletins, pamphlets, and periodicals, motion pictures, 
exhibits at State and district fairs, and mimeographed mate- 
rial distributed to the press. As indicated in my report for 
1921, careful consideration has been given to our publica- 
tions. A committee of editors was called in last year and 
asked to make a thorough study of the various publications 
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of the department and suggest such changes as they thought 
desirable to make such publications more helpful to the re- 
cipients. Most of the suggestions made by this committee 
have been acted upon favorably. The demand for the pub- 
lications of the department is indicated by requests volun- 
tarily made for them. During the past year not less than 
650,000 requests for publications have been received, in ad- 
dition to the 33,500 received from Members of Congress. 
Fifty-eight new Farmers’ Bulletins were printed, aggregat- 
ing 1,738,379 copies; 108 new Department Bulletins were 
produced, in the total number of 577,800 copies, while 525,000 
copies of 43 new department circulars were printed. When 
to these new publications is added the number of old pub- 
lications repxinted on demand, we find that during the fiscal 
year the printing of publications of the department reached 
a grand total of 36,026,334 copies. 

The distribution is more efficient than for some time past. 
At our request, representatives of the Bureau of Efficiency 
have aided in a revision of the mailing lists, which has re- 
sulted in a considerable saving in mailing work. No names 
are kept on our distribution lists except upon special request, 
and there is no automatic distribution of all the depart- 
ment’s bulletins except to libraries and other institutions 
which need them. 



Fig. 17. — This map shows the extent and distribution of the enroliment of 
farm boys and girls in club work as a part of the extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics earned on by the Department of Agriculturo 
in cooperation with State agricultural colleges. 
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The educational motion pictures of the department are 
growing in favor; 33 new films were completed, and 21 old 
films revised. Work was begun on 28 new subjects. The 
department now has a total of 547 reels available for distri- 
bution. Pictui'es are circulated by extension workers and 
schools. It is estimated that the department films are seen 
each year by an audience of between four and five million 
persons. 

The department exhibits were displayed at more than 60 
fairs and expositions and special shows, at which the total 
attendance was more than 4,000,000. The form of presenta- 
tion of these exhibits has been much improved. An attrac- 
tive exhibit for the Brazilian International Centennial Ex- 
position at 'Bio de Janeiro, depicting the agricultural re- 
sources and development of the United States, was designed, 
prepared, and shipped to Brazil. 

Reorganization of Extension Work. 

As a result of special study of extension activities of the 
department it seems desirable to reorganize this work to 
some extent. At the present time there is no one person who 
is charged with the responsibility of coordinating all of the 
extension work of the department. In the Budget for the 
ensuing year I have asked Congress to provide for a director' 
of extension work, and in the meantime I am shaping cur 
work with a view to such reorganization. It is the plan to 
bring under this directing head all of those offices which have 
to do entirely with extension work. These are the office of 
cooperative extension work now in the States Relations Serv- 
ice, the office of motion pictures in the Division of Publica- 
tions, and the Office of Exhibits, temporarily attached to the 
Assistant Secretary’s office. These offices, in addition to the 
editorial office, are the ones through which the bui-eaus find 
expression for the work which is ready for presentation to 
the public. The plan will make unnecessary the States Rela- 
tions Service, the office of the director of information, and 
the Division of Publications, and when put into effect will 
do away with them as such. The other oflices in these divi- 
sions will be placed under the supervision of the dii-ector of 
scientific work, the director of regulatory work, or within 
the Secretary’s office proper. 
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I plan to attach the editorial and distribution work direct 
to the Secretary’s office, and have asked Congress in this 
year’s Budget to provide for a new position of an assistant 
in charge of the editorial office, with a salaiy sufficiently 
large to attract a capable man for this important work. It 
is the plan to place him in charge of all the editorial work. 
During the past year we have given particular attention 
to the statistical accuracy of the Department Bulletins. The 
duties of the assistant in charge of editorial office would 
include this supervision. 

Packers and Stockyards Act. 

The packers and stockyards act, which provides for Gov- 
ernment supervision, through the Secretary of Agriculture, 
of meat packers, of stockyards, and of stockyai’ds agencies, 
such as live-stock commission merchants, was enacted in 
August, 1921. The constitutionality of the act was attacked 
in the courts and the setting up of the organization necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the act was therefore delayed. 
Its constitutionality was fully upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in May, 1922. 

The packers were subject to the act immediately upon 
its passage, and no registration or other special formality 
was necessary. A survey of the stockyards resulted in find- 
ing 78 of such yards in 70 cities in 35 States to be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, and these 
stockyards have been formally posted as required by law; 
1,075 market agencies and 3,436 dealers at these markets 
are registered under the law, and the schedules of rates and 
charges of the stockyard companies and commission men 
have been published and filed. Eesident market supervisors 
have been assigned to 19 of the stockyard markets, and these 
supervisors have been given jurisdiction over the remaining 
markets which were not considered sufficiently large to 
justify resident supervisors. General rules and regulations 
governing stockyards and market agencies and dealers have 
been adopted and put into effect. 

The various agencies which come under the provisions of 
the act have shown a disposition to cooperate in its enforce- 
ment, and this has made it possible to correct many prac- 
tices through conference and without formal proceedings. 
Through such conference the use of butter packages con- 
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taming less than pounds and even fractions of pounds has 
been discontinued and the principle of standardization 
of retail packages has been accepted by the packers. Audits 
of the books of commission merchants in some yards re- 
vealed conditions which clearly needed correction, and satis- 
factory progress, in this direction has been made. An 
offensive boycott by one group of market agencies against 
another at one of the principal stockyards was promptly 
stopped and the principle of open, competitive marketing 
established. Certain arbitrary price discriminations work- 
ing to the injury of live-stock owners are being brought to 
an end and actual market values substituted in the sale and 
purchase of live stock. Complaints against commission 
charges in one market and the announcement that formal 
hearings would be held resulted in bringing into conference 
representatives of the commission merchants and of the live- 
stock shippers tributary to that market. At this conference 
it was agreed that the matter of the reasonableness of 
commission charges should be informally submitted to repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture without the 
expense of a formal hearing, and that all parties would abide 
by the decision rendered after such informal hearing. De- 
velopments so far indicate that there is a growing spirit 
of understanding and willingness to cooperate between the 
traders on the various markets, the packers, and the stock- 
yards agencies. 

In the enforcement of this act the dominating thought is 
to bring about harmony and cooperation and I'emove cause 
for antagonisms, misunderstandings, and irritations, to the 
end that confidence in the manner in which live stock is 
marketed shall be established. 

The Grain Futures Act 

In August, 1921, Congress enacted the futures trading act, 
which provided for governmental supervision throiigli the 
Secretary of Agriculture over future trading on grain ex- 
changes. An appeal was made to the courts, and in May, 
1922, the Supreme Court of the United States rendered a 
decision which invalidated the regulatory portions of the 
act. The decision, however, pointed the way to the enact- 
ment of legislation that should accomplish the purposes of 
Congress, and such legislation has since been enacted under 
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the interstate power of Congress. The constitutionality of 
the new act has in turn been attacked, and pending the deci- 
sion of the court little progress can be made in its en- 
forcement. 

The tax imposed by the act of August, 1921, on transac- 
tions known as ^‘’privileges,” ^^bids,” offers,” ^^puts and 
calls,” etc., was upheld by the Supreme Court, and the result 
has been that these transactions have been discontinued. In 
addition, the Supreme Court expressly stated that its deci- 
sion did not affect the duty placed on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by the futures trading act to investigate the facts 
about grain-marketing conditions. Eepresentatives of the 
department have therefore been maintained at Chicago and 
Minneapolis, where they have kept close observation over 
the operations of the exchanges and have compiled a large 
amount of information as to the volume and course of trans- 
actions on the exchanges. This information will be helpful 
in carrying out the provisions of the new law. 

The requirements of the new law, which becomes effective 
on November 1, 1922, are substantially the same as those of 
the one declared unconstitutional. There is no interference 
with “ hedging ” transactions on the boards of trade or with 
the ordinary speculation or buying and selling of contracts 
for future delivery. If there should be evidence of undue 
manipulation or attempts to corner the market, or of the 
dissemination of false or misleading information about crop 
or market conditions by members of the exchanges, such 
matters will be inquired into and promptly dealt with as 
required by the statute. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is given authority to ex- 
amine the books and records of the members of the exchanges 
and to require such reports as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act. There is thus an opportunity to 
make a thorough inquiry into prevailing systems of grain 
marketing and to secure information which has never hereto- 
fore been available, and which is urgently needed before 
important changes in marketing methods can safely be 
required. 

A Building Program for the Department 

In my annual report last year I called attention to the 
fact that the offices and laboratories of the Department of 
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Agriculture in Washington are scattered in more than 40 
buildings in various parts of the city. There lias been no 
improvement in this situation and, due to the lack of cen- 
tralized housing facilities, there continues to be a tremendous 
waste of Government time and money. A satisfactory and 
efficient administration of the work is impaired by difficulty 
of personal contact between the Secretary and the officers of 
the department, as well as between bureau chiefs and unite 
of their own respective bureaus. One bureau of the depart- 
ment alone is housed in nine separate buildings, some of 
them widely scattered. It is impossible to overemphasize 
the need for a centralized housing of the department activi- 
ties. 

During the year we have been busy on this problem, and 
a housing committee, of which the Assistant Secretary is 
the chairman, in cooperation with the architects of the 
Treasury Department, has prepared with great care a pro- 
posed building program, which if carried out will house 
practically all branches of the department in Washington 
in buildings to be erected on or adjacent to the department 
reservation on the Mall. The proposed program contem- 
plates: (1) The acquisition of ground south of the depart- 
ment’s reservation and construction thereon of a plain office- 
type building of six or eight stories. The estimate of the 
cost of such a building, including the site and enlargement 
of the power plant of the department, is $4,350,000. This 
would do much to meet the most pressing housing need of 
the department, as it will provide a building of large ca- 
pacity, and it can be constructed at this relatively low cost 
for the reason that it would not be located on the Mall and 
therefore can be erected as a plain office building without 
interference with the plans for the beautification and devel- 
opment of the Mall. (2) The next most pressing need is 
for the completion of the central section connecting the two 
existing marble Kstructures now occupied by the department 
on the Mall, known as the east and west wings, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,000,000. The two wings were completed 
in 1908 and have been used by the department since that 
date, but no funds have been available for the construction 
of the central portion of the building. (3) Wlien these 
two projects have been completed, the construction is pro- 
posed on the northern end of the department’s reservation 
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on the Mail of a portion of a building of suitable construc- 
tion facing south with several wings extending toward the 
northj the approximate cost of which would be $ 6 , 000,0005 
and (4) the completion of the proposed building on the 
northern end of the reservation by the construction of a 
north fagade, at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. While this 
program will involve an ultimate outlay of $16,350,000, it 
could be started with an initial expenditure of $3,000,000 
for the first year and approximately the same amount dur- 
ing the second year, and the remainder could be extended 
over a period of years. 

This is one of the fundamental needs of the department 
which has been recognized by all who have had an}^ con- 
nection with the housing of the Government departments in 
recent years, and I earnestly recommend that it be provided 
for as soon as the state of the Nation’s finances will permit. 
In the meantime, at my request, experts of the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency are making a survey of the present 
space arrangements in the department with a view to af- 
fording such relief, if any, as may be possible by regrouping 
of the space assignments pending the provision of suitable 
and adequate housing for the department. 

New Seed-Grain Loans. 

The act of March 20, 1922, authorized the making of seed- 
grain loans in crop-failure areas for the crop of 1922 and 
appropriated $1,500,000, to be expended under the direction 
of the department, for that purpose. Under the provisions 
of this act $1,463,812.69 was loaned to 11,968 borrowers in 
the States of Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Washington. The total expense of making the loans 
was less than $20,000. 

Collection of Seed-Grain Loans. 

During the spring of 1921, under the authority contained 
in the annual Agricultural appropiuation act, approved 
March 3, 1921, a total of 13,935 seed-grain loans was made 
by the department in Montana, North Dakota, Idaho, and 
Washington, aggregating $1,954,929. These loans were made 
at a cost of approximately $16,000 for administrative ex- 
penses and $5,000 for recording fees for crop mortgages.' 
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Crop conditions generally throughout the seed-loan terri- 
toiy were poor during the following season, and collections 
during the winter months and up to J line 30, 1922, amounted 
to only $668,742 on the principal of the loans and $1,415 on 



Fig. 18. — The seed loans in the Northern Great Piams amoiiu,ted to about 
one and one-half million dollars in 1922, of which one-half was repaid by 
January 1, 1923. 


the interest. The expense of making these collections was 
approximately $25,000. So far as practicable, borrowers 
who were unable to repay their loans were required to renew 
their promissoiy notes and execute new mortgages on their 
1922 crop as security. At the close of the fiscal year 1922 
there were outstanding unpaid seed-grain loans for the two 
years amounting to approximately $2,750,000. The urgent 
deficiency bill approved July 1, 1922, appropriated $50,000 
to cover the expense of collecting the un])aid seed loans dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1923. Crop conditions in the seed-loan 
territory are irow more favorable than for several years in 
the past, and the department is proceeding with collections. 

Messenger Service. 

Because of the widely scattered locations of the forty-odd 
buildings occupied by the department, it is necessary to em- 
ploy a large number of messenger boys. Approximately 200 
such employees are on the rolls in Washington. During the 
year the department has devoted especial attention to the 
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situation surrounding the emj^loyment of these boys. Under 
existing regulations the position of messenger boy is not 
regarded as in the apportioned service. It is virtually im- 
possible, therefore, to promote these boys to higher clerical 
positions, regardless of how deserving or capable they may 
be. As the service promises no future for them, the depart- 
ment is unable to secure and retain the most desirable boys. 
Thus we have a situation altogether contrary to that which 
usually prevails in any well-managed private business. The 
experience in this department indicates that it probably 
would be advantageous to bring about a change in the exist- 
ing regulations so that it would be possible to promote 
deserving messenger boys to clerical positions where they 
indicate a marked capacity for growth in the service. The 
department has felt considerable responsibility for the wel- 
fare of these employees and during the year has given espe- 
cial attention to improving their general conditions. With 
the cooperation of the Public Library, reading courses in 
standard works have been prepared and made available to 
them. Meetings of these employees have been held and every 
effort made by the department executives to urge them to 
take advantage of the free evening schools. One hundred 
and twenty-eight, or 64 per cent of the total number em- 
ployed in Washington, have registered for evening instruc- 
tion. 

After consultation with the agencies in Washington 
working with boys, arrangements have been made by which 
physical instruction and direction is given once each week 
in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. A simple supper follows 
the gymnasium hour, at which ta&s are made by Government 
and other people with the object of interesting the boys in 
self-improvement. 

' Economies Effected in the Department. 

In the administration of the work during the- fiscal year 
the urgent necessity for economy in governmental expendi- 
tures has at all times been kept in mind by the officers and 
employees of the department. In conformity with the plan 
established by the Bureau of the Budget, reserves amount- 
ing to $1,406,984 were set up- against the various annual 
appropriations of the department. By the exercise of strict 
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economy at the close of the year the department was able 
to add further imused balances in the amount of $()T8,749j 
and this, together with the $1,406,984 reserved, made total 
savings of $2,085,733 turned back to> the Treasuiy in the 
form of unexpended balances from the annual appro- 
priations. 

In addition to the foregoing a reserve of $559,560 was set 
up from the so-called continuing appropriations of the 
department, which ai^e available until expended. While this 
money will eventually be expended, it was found possible 
under the necessities of the times to defer the expenditures 
beyond the present fiscal year, and thus for the present to 
save the withdrawal of the cash from the Treasury. 

The efforts toward reduction in expenditures were not 
confined merely to keeping intact the reserves reported m 
the foregoing. The business administration of the depart- 
ment generally has been subjected to close scrutiny and spe- 
cific economies inaugurated all along the line. The depart- 
ment has been actively represented on the various coordinat- 
ing agencies created under the authority of tlio Bureau of 
the Budget. A traffic manager has been appointed to coor- 
dinate and handle the large volume of shipments and ex- 
tensive passenger movements in connection with the work 
of the department. Careful attention has been given to 
economies which might be effected by changes in organiza- 
tion, and worth-while results have been achieved in this 
direction also, some of which will be mentioned later. 

Particular attention has been given to the purchasing 
work of the department. After a survey of this work was 
made by an expert detailed from the Bureau of the Budgrt 
a director of purchases and sales was designated to coor- 
dinate the purchasing work and the disposition of surplus 
property. Changes have been made in former procedum. 
The work has been placed upon a more businesslike basis by 
a closer senitiny of purchase requirements. By reoigani- 
zation and extension of the powers of the department boar<l 
of awards competition has been widened on supplies and 
equipment bought. By consulting with commodity experts 
in this and other departments prior to purclxasing the de- 
partment has kept informed on market conditions in various 
lines and has been able to place orders more advantageously. 
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The purchase of certain commodities has been centralized 
for Washington and near-by field stations, enabling the 
department to secure better prices by quantity orders. 

Investigation is constantly being made into the availa- 
bility of surplus property from other departments and its 
use wherever economical instead of the purchase of new 
equipment by the department. The stocks and equipment 
of the entire department itself have been gone over carefully, 
both in Washington and in the field, and under a system 
which has been established a large amount of surplus equip- 
ment for which the holding bureaus have no further use is 
furnished to other bureaus, thus avoiding additional pur- 
chases. Serviceable motor trucks have been secured at nom- 
inal costs from surplus stocks of other departments to 
replace worn-out trucks in the centralized trucking unit of 
the department, making better hauling service available to 
the bureaus at lower cost. The revenues from the sale of 
perishable products from the field stations of the department 
near Washington have been more than doubled by a special 
order issued during the year centralizing all such sales in 
the department’s supply division. 

To summarize, here as elsewhere in the service, “ Economy 
with efficiency ” has been the watchword. The constant aim 
during the year has been to develop a consciousness on the 
part of each officer and employee of the department of the 
necessity and personal responsibility on his part for the 
maximum efficiency and economy with respect to his own 
particular work and the items of expenditure with which he 
may have to do. Economies and increased efficiency effected 
in this way in connection with the routine business operation 
of the department can not be adequately measured by fig- 
ures, but they are of fundamental importance as the sound 
foundation of the whole economy program. The record of 
the year includes gratifying reports of this type and reflected 
increases in the efficiency of the lines of work affected. A 
few typical instances are interesting. 

Eeduction in manufacturers’ price of automobiles and 
tires and tubes for field use taking place after proposals had 
been submitted to the department have been secured by the 
board of awards calling for revised prices instead of accept- 
ing the bids as originally submitted. 
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A department shop for the repair of awnings has been 
established at a saving of approximately $3,000 a year. 
Facilities for the repair of typewriters and bicycles by the 
department itself are being established at material savings 
over the prices formerly paid to commercial concerns for 
these services. The installation of new equipment in the 
central power plant of the department made possible a re- 
duction in force of six firemen and one engineer and reduced 
the annual consumption of coal by approximately 400 tons. 

In the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory of the depart- 
ment a change of grate bars in one of the heating plants 
saved $500 a year on the coal bill. By redesigning certain 
electrical equipment enough electrical energy has been saved 
to operate a battery of electrolytic cells to enable the labora- 
tory to make its own hydrogen, effecting a saving of over 
$4,000 a year in the purchase of liquid ammonia. This 
branch also effected a saving of $13,000 during the year in 
reduction of personnel. 

A revision of all of the mailing lists of the department 
conducted with the assistance of the United States Bureau 
of Efficiency resulted in the elimination from the lists of 
more than 100,000 names and addresses. One list of 8,000 
names was discontinued altogether, saving 344,000 Govern- 
ment bulletins a year, or an annual expenditure of more than 
$7,000. 

The addressing and duplicating work for all of the bu- 
reaus has been consolidated under the Division of Publica- 
tions, resulting in a reduction in personnel and the release 
of $20,000 worth of machinery to the General Supply Com- 
mittee for assignment to other departments. Bet, ter methods 
of management applied to the conduct of the duplicating 
work as a centralized activity have reduced the percentage of 
wastage of paper by 75 per cent. 

Three separate periodical publications— -The Market Re- 
porter, The Monthly Crop Reporter, and the National- 
Weather and Crop Bulletin— were combined during the year 
into one periodical, known as Weather, Crops, and Markets, 
and marked savings were thereby effected. Another* period- 
ical which duplicated much of the material sent out through 
the regular channels was discontinued altogether. A rela- 
tively expensive information service to the press was dis- 
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contimed and in its place was substituted a more extensive 
service to newspaper syndicates at practically no expense to 
the Government. At the close of the- year the department 
turned into the Treasury from the appropriation for print- 
ing and binding an unexpended balance of S183,848. 

In the Forest Service, a bureau having extensive field 
operations, an estimated saving of 25 jDer cent in its annual 
telegraph bill of $10,000 is being accomplished through in- 
creased censorshii). Through centralized j)urchase direct 
from producers, savings of not less than 15 per cent are 
being effected from an annual expenditure exceeding $800,- 
000 on the piirhase of smoked meats, canned goods, and dried 
fruits, and the quality of food used for the maintenance 
of field parties on road and trail work in the forests has at 
the same time been improved. Inspection and administra- 
tive trips are planned in accordance with carefully worked- 
out schedules in order to secure for the Government the 
advantage of specially reduced round-trip rates. By this 
means an average saving is made of $50 per person traveling 
out of Washington for western points during the year. In 
order that the maximum amount may be available for the 
purchase of essential supplies and equipment for the field 
operations of the service, the purchase of office furniture 
has been stopped altogether. Seven thousand dollars have 
been saved in this way during the year and applied to the 
more urgent needs of the service. The headquarters of the 
bureau at one western point has been removed to cheaper 
quarters at an annual saving of approximately $10,000. 

In the Weather Bureau a demand for $11,320 additional 
funds required to meet increased rental charges on expiring 
leases was met by reducing the number of rooms occupied 
by the field offices of the bureau involved so as to keep within 
the existing allowance for rentals. The same situation arose 
July 1, 1921, and was met in a similar manner, notwith- 
standing the offices of the bureau have been crowded thereby. 

The consolidation of the Bureau of Markets and the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates on July 1, 1921, resulted in sav- 
ings of approximately $30,000 through the reduction of the 
personnel engaged on administrative work. A similar con- 
solidation of administrative services was effected on July 1, 
1922, when the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates was 
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further* merged with the OlBce of Farm Management and 
i'aiTii Economics to form the new Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in which the economic work of the department 
is now centralized. It is estimated that an additional 
$30,000 was saved in overhead expenditures by this con- 
solidation. In addition the consolidation has made possible 
the coordination of the work of various technical divisions 
of the three former bureaus, thereby eliminating duplication 
and overlapping throughout the economic units. 

In the Insecticide and Fungicide Board the field work 
has been redistricted, resulting in a saving of approximately 
$1,500 a year without loss of efficiency. 

In the States Eelations Sexwice, by the consolidation of the 
two Washington offices engaged in directing the work of 
agricultural extension, salaries aggregating approximately 
$20,000 have been saved, and as the result of centralizing 
and rearranging the clerical work in the administrative 
offices of the same bureau salaries of clerks to the amount 
of $8,000 have been saved. 

One field office of the Bureau of Animal Industry was 
discontinued during the year and the work of that office con- 
solidated with another, resulting in a saving of approxi- 
mately $4,000. Two divisions of the bureau in W ashington 
were merged, resulting in the saving of the salary of one 
chief of division and one clerk, amounting to $5,070. By 
consolidating the work of an employee on the Canadian 
border with the duties of another inspector a saving of 
$1,500 was effected, and the recall of one inspector from 
overseas has resulted in a further saving of $3,300. In the 
meat-inspection service, by realignment of the force, the 
actual expenditure during 1922 was reduced several thou- 
sand dollars, notwithstanding the fact that nearly 1,000,000 
more animals were slaughtered under inspection during the 
year and almost 300,000,000 more pounds of meat food prod- 
ucts were iBinspected, thus avoiding the necessity for addi- 
tional appropriations. In the work of supeiwising the prep- 
aration of biological products a saving of approxinrately 
$4,000 was accomplished through reduced travel. During 
the year there were produced 3,037,771 more doses of tuber- 
culin than in tbe fiscal year 1921, and this was accomplished 
at a saving of $20,885 over the amount expended during the 
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prerioiis year. The manufacture and distribution of black- 
leg vaccine was also discontinued on July resulting in a 
saving of $10,000 per annum. 

In the Office of Exhibits the agricultural displays have 
been prepared in such manner that they can be used a num- 
ber of times without replacement, whereas formerly the 
department exhibits frequently were suitable for use during 
one or two seasons oiiljn 

In the Bureau of Biological Survey it was possible during 
the year to use $20,000 of the money set aside as a reserve 
to enable the department in cooperation with one of the 
Western States to cope with a serious outbreak of rabies 
among coyotes, which threatened to spread into other stock 
producing States. As a result of the availability of the 
monej?' previously reserved, the outbreak was broiiglit under 
control. If the reserve had not been available it would have 
been necessary for the department to have asked the Con- 
gress for an additional appropriation in connection with 
this emergency. 

The economies listed above are typical of the spirit in 
which the department has entered into the plan to conduct 
the business of the Government on the most economical and 
efficient basis possible. 

While, as pointed out in the foregoing, we have been able 
to make a great many very substantial savings in money 
expended through the application of modern business meth- 
ods, it is increasingly evident that the largest economies 
to be effected in the department are those which come as a 
result of efficient organization. Such economies can not be 
expressed in dollars and cents. They are measured rather 
by the larger effectiveness of the work and the amount of 
work done for the money expended. The reorganization 
which resulted in bringing three units into one in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics is a case in point. This reor- 
ganization effected considerable savings which can be meas- 
ured in money, but altogether the larger savings have come 
through the increased efficiency and better administration 
of the work done in this particular field. I am quite sure 
that similar desired results will follow the ^reorganization 
of the extension work. This reorganization has had the 
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careful study of the Assistant Secretary for a year past, and 
the final plan submitted is the result of that study. When 
put into effect, as we hope it may be, it will result in con- 
siderable saving of money, but, what is far more important, 
will greatly increase the effectiveness of the extension work- 
ers and the quality of the extension work. 

Eespectfully, 

Henry C. Waixacl. 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Funds of the Department 

The net cost to the Federal Government of the regular 
activities of the department during the tiscal year 1922 was 
approximately $ 34 , 0005000 , as indicated by the following 
table : 


Federal Funds for Regular Work of the Department. 

Agricultural appropriation act, 1922 (exclusive ol ap- 
propriations made direct to States for research 
work under the Hatch and Adams Acts and for 
extension work under the Smith-Lever Act; appro- 
priations for farmers' seed-grain loans, for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission, and for a study of short-time rural 
credits by a congressional joint committee; and 
immediately available appropriations expended dur- 


ing 1921) $30,409,643.00 

Agricultural appropriation act, 1923, immediately 

available funds expended during 1922 35, 982. 00 

Deficiency appropriation acts (Aug, 24, 1921, Dec. 15, 

1921, and Mar. 20, 1922) 1, 627, 875. 00 

Permanent annual appropriation for meat inspection 

(act of June 30, 1906) 3, 000, 000. 00 

Protection of lands involved in Oregon and California 
Ihulroad forfeiture suits (sundry civil ai>iiropriation 
act, 1922, and deficiency appropriation act of July 

1, 1922) 30,726.00 

Increase of compensation (legislative appropriation 

act, 1922) 3, 137,882 00 

Printing and binding (sundry civil appropriation act, 

1922) 725,000.00 

Allotment for fixed-nitrogen research (transferred 
from appropriation placed at disposal of the Presi- 
dent by the national defense act of June 3, 1916) 500, 000. 00 

39, 467, 108. 00 

Excess of unexpended balances and surplus fund, 
fiscal year 1922, over balances of appropriations 

from prior years 14, 450. 00 

Actual expenditures from Federal funds for 

regular work 39, 452, 658. 00 

Less receipts, 1922, deposited in United States Treas- 
ury to credit of miscellaneous-receipts fund (see 
p. 64) 5,209.364.81 

Net cost of regular work 34, 243, 293. 19 


Of the total expenditure of $39,000,000 for the regiilai" 
work of the department, approximately $9,000,000, or 23 per 
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cent, was used for research; $3,000,000, or 8 per cent, for 
extension ; $20,000,000, or 51 per cent, for service and regu- 
latory activities; and 
$7,000,000, or IS per 
cent, for campaigns 
for the eradication and 
control of various ani- 
mal and plant diseases 
and pests. 

Special Funds from 
Receipts, 

In addition to di- 
rect Federal appro- 
priations, tlie follow- 
ing special funds from 
Forest Service receipts 
were available for 
work incident to tlie 
departmen t \s rt-gu 1 a r 
activities: 


lioacls and traits for States (construction and improve- 
ment ot roads and trails within national forests) : 

Amount available from deferred 
national-forest grazinj^-fee re- 
ceipts lor liscal year 1921, col- 
lected in fiscal year 1022 (see p. 

04) $101,230.31 

Amount available from receipts for 

fiscal year 1921 247, 997, 10 

Balance from receipts in prior 

years 309, 281. 19 

— $778, 51 7. 72 

Cooperative work. Forest Service ((con- 
tributions from private sources) : 

Ileceipts for fiscal year 1922 (see 

p. 04) $1,378,371.81 

Balance from receipts in prior 
fiscal years 570, 500. 05 

$1^ 943^ 94X^ 49 

Total available 2,727,459.21 

Actual expenditures from special funds, 1922_„^ 2, 045, 415, 38 



Fm. 19 — Oyer one-hall ol th(‘ oxpencliluros ol 
the i>opaitin<'nt ol Agiicultuie ai(‘ for s(‘iy- 
ice and i(‘i»ul<itory \\orlv which <ue pn- 
mt rily for public protection rather than for 
the d('velopment of agriculture. 


Unexpended balance, June 30, 1922 (available 
for exjienditure dui-ing fiscal year 1923) 


082, 043. 83 
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Direct Income to Government in Connection with ^York of 
Department of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 1922. 

Incident to the department's work during the fiscal year 
1922, direct receipts aggregating $8,403,394.05 were covered 
into the Treasury, and lines were imposed and judgments re- 



PiG liO. — Distribution of tlie $147,289,385 f-xpended during tlie fiscal year 
1922 in carrying on the woik of the Department. 

covered by the courts amounting to $168,769.36 in connection 
with the enforcement by the department of the regulatory 
acts which devolve upon it for administration and execution, 
as shown on the following page : 
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Keceipts : 

Deposited to credit of miscolla neons re- 
ceipts fund — , , , . 

From business on the national foiest- .>4, (528, 4<5^ 4- 

Prom othei soiuces C^Si), h02 *5P 

2011, :;()4 SI 

Deposited to ciedit of appropiiation for rcituhu* woik oL 

department bSt. 48 

Deposited to ciedit of appiopiiation ad- 
ministeied by but not iis<‘cl m iiroseciit- 
iiig I’egulai* woik of department — 

Iteimbiirsomenl foi cost ot distribut- 
ing surplus war materials to States 
for use 111 load-eonstruction woik„ ,$824, olr*. 8.") 

Kepayments by firiuers of seod-giain 

loans 6()8, 742 77 

DPI, 75P (jj 

Deposited to ciedit ot special funds of Foiest Seivice (from 

business on the national torestsl 1,878, 188 14 

Total leceipts 8, -lo;:, ;;'y4 ir. 

Fines imposed and ludsments lecovered by the eouits in con- 
nection, with violations ol statutes intmsled to Dep 1 1 tmeiit 
of AgTieultme foi enforcemimt 108, 7(»fb .‘Ul 

Total duett income to Go\einment lesultim* hom athnl- 

ties of Department ot Agriculture „ 8, 5T2, tb.'i. 4 ! 



Fig. 21, — Direct income to- the Goveimment in connection witli tin' u ork of tin- 
Department during the fiscal year 1922, amounting io $8,572,108.41, 
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Federal Appropriations Administered by Department, but Not 
Used for its Regular Work. 

In addition to the $39,452,658 expended by the depart- 
ment for the conduct of its investigatiye, regulatory, and 
other routine activities, and the $2,045,415.38 applied to 
forest road and trail construction and cooperative work from 
special Forest Service receipt funds. $105,790,311.81 was ex- 
pended during the fiscal year 1922 from appropriations ad- 
ministered by the department other than those used for the 
prosecution of its regular work. These funds were provided 
for the following purposes : 


Items 

Appropnation 
available, fiscal 
yeai 1922 

Expenditure, 
fiscal year 1922 

Unexpended 
balance, 
June 30, 1922 

Extension work in agiiculture and home 

economics 

Provided by Smith-Lever Act of May 

8, 1914 

Supplementary fund provided by agri- 
cultural appropriation act for 1922... 

$4,080,000 00 

1,500,000 00 




5, 5S0, 000 00 

1 $5, 474, 050. 00 

$105,950 00 

Research woik of State agricultural experi- 
ment stations (provided by agricultural 
appropriation act for 1922) 

1,440,000.00 

11,440,000 00 


Federal-aid road construction (provided by 
acts of July 11, 1916, Feb. 28, 1919, and 
Nov 9, 1921): 

Rural post roads—- 

Appropnated for fiscal year 1922... 
Balances from prior years 

75,000,000.00 
193, 693, 858 96 




268, 693, 858. 96 

2 89,990,337.53 

3 178,703 521.43 

Roads and trails within or adjacent to 
national forests— 

Appropnated for fiscal year 1922. . . 
Balances from prior years 

6,000,000 00 
3, 437, 473. 96 




9,437,473.96 

I 3,329,435 52 

3 6,108,038.44 

Farmers’ seed-grain loans' 

Appropnation provided by special act 
of Mai 20, 1922, for loans to formers 

in spring of 1922 

Appropriation provided by agricul- 
tural act of Mar. 3, 1921, for seed loans. 

1.500.000. 00 

2.000. 000.00 




3.500,000.00 

4 2,811, 966.96 

5 688, 033- 04 


1 Paid direct to States by Treasury Department. 

2 Including expenditures from $148,200 available for road-matenal investigations 

3 Of these amounts approximately $160,000,000 was obligated through cooperative road- 
building agreements 

< $1,321,038 24 expended in spring of 1921. 

s Includes $668,742 77 repaid by formers durmg fiscal year 1922 (p. 64). 
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Item 

Appropriation 
available, fiscal 
year, 1922. 

Expen<iitm(‘s. 
fiscal >cai 1922 

1 Unexpended 
balance, 
.lunc30, 1922. 

Payment fiom national-forest receipts foi 
benefit of county schools and loads . 

$1,082,079 99 

Sl,082,(>79 90 


Acquisition of lands by National Forest 
Reservation Commission for piotectiou 
of foicsted wateislieds of navigable 
si 1 earns 

Provided by agi icultural appi opi lal ion 

act for 1922 

Balances from pnor years 

1,000,000.00 
1.298,371 84 




2,298,371 84 

839,910 37 

81 458.451 S7 

Expenses of National Forest Reseivation 
Commission (provided by act of Mar 1, 

1011) 

Refunds to uscts of national-forest resources 
of moneys deposited by them in excess of 
amounts required to secure purchase 
])iiee of tiniboi , use of lands, etc 

25, 000. 00 

71,086.82 

180 on 

71,080.82 

24, M 4. 00 

Study of shoit-tiine rural credits (provided 
by agiicultuial appiopiiation act of 1922 
for use of a special congressional com- 
mittee) 

5, 000 00 

5,000 00 


W oik done by Department of Agriculture 
for other departments at their ie<iucst, 
imdei authoiity of sej 7, fortifications 
act of May 21, 1920. 

Allot monts from other departments, 
fiscal j'ear 1922 

74,800.00 

5,842 35 



Balance of allotment from fiscal year 
1921 





1 - - 


80, 042 35 

18, 107. 07 

02,474 <.8 

Payments during 1922 from }>alances le- 
maimrig available of outstanding ac- 
coimts for e\ frenses incurred rn fiscal year 

1021 and prior years 

Procuring and disposing of nitrate of so<la 
to fiumcis (balance of war emergency 
revolving fund provided byactsof Aug. 
10, 1917, Mar 28, 1918, and Oct 1, 1918) 
Stimulating agiicultuic and facilitating 
distulmtion of products — pui chase of 
seed and sale to farmeis (balance of wai 
emergency revolving fund provided by 
acts of Aug. 10, 1917, and Mar. 28, 191S) 

727,484.95 

9,936,328 00 

5,680,380.00 

■ 

727, 184. 95 

8 9,930,328.00 

7 r»,080,38{U)0 



Total Federal ajipropriations admin- 
istered by department but not 
used for its regular woik 

308,558,306.87 

105,790,311.81 

202, 707, 995. <H> 


^ Jncludiag $9,500,000 turned into surplus fund Dec. 7, 1921. 
Turned into siuplus fund Dec 7, 1921. 
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Summarif of all appropnafiou^i (nailahle to the Department of Agri- 
culture for fiscal gear 1922. 


Title of appt opnation 

Amount appro- 
piiated 

Expenditures 
<0 June 30, 1922. 

; Unexpended 
! balance 

1 June 30, 1922. 

Agiieiiltniai act foi fibcai veai 1922 

•^36,404,259 00 



Supplemental appiopria lions contained m 
deficierit-y acts of Aiig 24, 1921, Dec 15, 
1921, Mai 20, 1922, snndu enil act, and 
legislative act of Mai. 3, 1921 

Siippiessmg spread of pink 'noUwonn 
of cotton 

50,000.00 

! 

832,002,869.00 

$5,406,765.00 

F ightmg f 01 est fires 

Tuberculosis indemnities. Bureau of 

A nimal Industry 

Administration of v arehouse act 

General expenses, Bureau of Soils 

Saiaiies and expenses, v ool division. . . 
Fnfoicement ol packois and stock- 
yards act 

341. 000 00 

600,000.00 

9.015.00 

2.860.00 
2, 500 00 

200.000 00 

i 

151,238 00 

4S. 762. 00 

opeiation of Centei Maiket 

75,000 00 

30,448 00 

44, 552. 00 

Fnf 01 cement of futui e trading act 

47,500.00 

13,884 00 

33,616.00 

Wlnte-pme blistci lust contiol 

150,000. 00 

25,337 00 , 

124,063 00 

Farmers’ seed giain loans 

1,500,000.00 

1,490,929 OO 

9.071.00 

Timting and binding 

725,000 00 

725,000. 00 


Increase of compensation 

3,137,882.00 

3,003,918 00 

133,964.00 

Insect infestation, Forest Seivice 

150,000 00 

40,815.00 

i 109, 185. 00 

Permanent specific appiopiiations. 

Meat inspection (act of June 30, 1906).. i 

3,000,000.00 

2,584,842.00 

415, 158. 00‘ 

C oopei ative agncultui al extension 
woik (act of May S, 1914) 

4,080,000.00 

3,974,050.00 

105,950.00 

Cooperative construction of roads and 
tiails, national forests (act of July 11, 
1916) 

1,000,000.00 

25,000.00 


1,000,000.00 

24,814.00 

National Forest Reservation Comims- 
sion (act of Mar 1, 1911) 

186.00 

Continuing appropnations: 

Cooperative construction of rural post 
loads (act of Nov 9, 1921) 

1 

! 

75,000,000 00 


I 

75,000,000.00 

Forest iiigliwa 5 ’'S (act of Nov. 9, 1921).. . 

2,500,000.00 

269,873.00 ' 

2,230,127,00 

Foi est road development (act of Nov 9, 
1921) 

2,500,000 00 

524,757.00 

1,975,243.00 

Indefinite appi opx lations: 

Refunds to depositors, national-forests | 

71,086.82 

71,086.82 

108,685.53 


. j 

Special funds 

Roads and trails for States, national- 
forests fund 

409,233.53 

300,548.00 

Payments to States and Territories, 
national-forests fund - - 

1,023,083.81 

1,023,083.81 


Payments to school funds, Arizona and 


New Mexico, national-forests fund. . . 

59,596.18 

59,596.18 


Cooperative woi*k, Forest Service — 

1,378,374.84 

996,879.09 

381,495.75 
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Summary of all appropriations available to the Department of Agri- 
eulture foi fiscal year J!)22 — Continuod. 


Title of appropriation 

Amount appro- 
pi lated 

Expenditures 
to ,Tune 30, 1922 

Unexpended 
balance 
June 30, 1922 

Allotments from othei departments 




Nitrate plant 

Protection of lands, California and 

$502,600 00 

$226,697. 00 

$27.5, 9<i;!. 00 

Oregon Railroad suits 

30,720. 85 

30,614.85 

112. 00 

Air service, Aimy, 1922 

15,000 00 

14,740.00 

260 00 


50,000.00 


50,000 00 

Breeding experimental animals, Army, 


1922 

Investigations for Federal Power Com- 

1,000 00 

429. 00 

.571 00 

mission 

5,800 00 


5,800 00 

Manufacture of aims . 

Unexpended balances of appropiiations 
forpnoi fiscal years remaining availaide 
for expenditnie dui mg fiscal \ eai 1922 
Appropriations for fiscal yeai 1920 and 

400.00 

400. 00 


prioi years 

Appi opnations in agueultiiral act and 

3,760,431 00 

1,236,671.00 

12, ,523. 760 00 

supplemental acts for fiscal yeai 1921. 

5,710,359 00 

4,547.898. 00 

1,162,461 00 

Cooperative work, Forest Seivice . 
Acquisition of lands foi piotection of i 
foiested wateisheds of navigable 

570, 567 00 

1 

570,567 00 


sti earns 

Procuring and disposing of nitrate of ' 

1,298,371 84 

609,149.81 

689,222.00 

soda 

9,936,327.96 


1 9,936,327 96 

Stimulating agi icultui e and facilitating 


distnliution of products (seeds) 

5,680,380.00 


^ 5, 680, .38/). 00 

Coopeiative construction of rural post 

i 

roads 

Cooperative construction of roads and 

193,693,858 96 

89,990,337 96 

103,70.5,. 521 Of) 

tra ils , national f orests 

1,003,175. U i 

866, U6 14 1 

1.36,729 00 

Federal forest road construction 

Roads and tiails for States, national 

2,434,298.82 ! 

l,668,:r»9 16 , 

76.5, 939. 3f) 

forests fund 

369,284. 19 

369,281.19 < 


Othei (‘ontinumg appropriations 

080,337 62 

60,302.03 ' 

1 620,02.5. .59 

Total 

360,181,309.00 

117,289,38.'. 00 j 

1 212,801.924.0/) 

Total expenditures, fiscal year 1922 



$147,289,38.5. 00 

Revenues received and deposited to miscellaneous receipts during fiscal year. . 

.5, 209, ,361. 81 

Net cost of all work done by department 


142,080,020. 19 

1 Of these balances $17,729,185 was turned into the surplus fund of the 'fieasurv dm mg the 
year. 
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Exports of domestic foodstuffs and cotton from the United States g 

[Reports of Bureau of Foreign and. Domeslic Conimeice, United States Department of Commerce 1 


\ 

Animal 




Year ending June 30— 





1915 

1916 

1917 

! 

1918 

i 1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

average, 

1910-1914. 

Amount 

Per 
cent of 
1910- 
1914 

56, 913, 

259, 642, 533 

^ 173,274,015' 

1 

149,831,427' 

1 

' 34,118,853^ 

178, 582, 673 

' 123, 430, 724 

293,267,637 

208,321,091 

; 366 0 

10,678,635 

16,182,765 

15, j20,669 

11,942,778 

; 21,879,9511 

24 181,979 

21,651,961 

16,179,9)6 

! 15, 796, 819 

117 9 

8,304,208 

96, 809, 551 

95,918,884 

88,944,401 

i 10.5,837,3091 

96,360,974 

j 33,944,740 

4,302, 346 

j 15,767,264 

189.9 

854, 765 

12,544.880 

14, 532, 437 

13,260,0151 

11,990,123 

27, 540, 1S8 

j 37,463,285 

45,73.5,052 

! 29,903,602 

3,498.5 

7,895,521 

26, 754, 522 

37, 473, 160 

16,381,077| 

! 26,285,378 

20, 457, 781 

26,571, 284 

20,4.57, 198 

j 22,400,393 

283 7 

39, 809, 690 

48,786, 291 

38, 217, 012 

64, 720, 842 

40,997,827 

16,687,538 

14, 167,926 

66, 911,093 

176,409,614 

443.1 

8, 429, 735, 124 26, 567, 042, 632 

1 i 

i 1 

m, 780, 577, 136 19, 330, 110, 62Sll3, 951, 418, 808 21, 996, <K)5, 576,16, 859, 428, 924 28, 195, 134, 292 28, 728, 753 392 

340. S 

70.976,908 

549. m)7, 411 

■ 1 630. 150, 863 

' 1, 248,908, 286i 

i 576, 4% 050 

1 1,115,865,161 

i 1,444,030,6651 

582,698,488 

2.002,038,450 

2, 820. 7 

4,277,955 

9,^50.704 

13, 4s7, 4sl 

i 

2u, 83.5, 092^ 

' 17,735,966 

I 33.739,960 

1 

■ 27,1.55,834 

7, 829, 255 

1 7,511,997 

1 

! 175 6 

4,915,502 

55,362,917 

44,394,301 

06, 050, 013 

41,303 076 

j 1". 791, 553 

19,378,1.58 

i 

j 10, 825 603 

7,471,452 

j 152.0 

15,773.^ 

37,235,627 

159, 577,620 

259. 141, 231 

528, 759, 232 

' 728,740,509 

1 

710,533.270 

1 

266,506,031 

288,628,3981,829.9 

21,967,357 

102,449,248 

i 

] 

217,459,402 

352,026,336 

' 

590,798,271 

781,273,022 

i ; 

757,067. 262; 

285, 160, 889 

303.611.847 1,216.0 


9,392,122| 

29,452,302 


75,243,201’ 50,803,765, 

170,440,931 231,214,000 


67,536,125 
197, 177, 101 


97,343,283 
370, 032, 900 


108,459,660 31,133,9 

332,203,176 153,560,6 


10,762,986 
21, 084, 203 


32,893,172 31,874,743; 38,114,6821 58,053,667 
280,224,505 80,481,946 102,645,914 67,110,111 


45,065,641 32,383,5 

59, 292, 122 74, 529 , 4 


23,312,856 

106,41-i,800 


3,268,279 5,252,183 5,426,221 5,651,267 6,309,896 

13,234,533 11,457,907 13,062,247 12,936,357 10,360,0)0 

29,008,749 20,^9,988 16,288,743 15,209,369 5,011,964 


18,570,400 ^,952,1 

11,537,281 22,505,6 

16,172,111 32,937,0 


19, 177,311 
16,843,868 


4,227,086 4,644,418 9,610,732 5,896,126 5,194,468 

2,023,911 3,908,193 63,005,524 50,435,615 21,390.288 

182,474,092 346,718,227 579,808,786 667,151,972 815,294,424 


5,273,329 3,261,9 

19,644,388 27, 224, C 

1 , 238, 2 17, 321 803, 666, 


203,701,114 282,208,611 266,656,581 119,571,869 667,210,022 275,155.9 


48,274,929 
174, 354,914 


45,655,674 63,160,713 

475,531,908 427,011,338 


16,992,721 

144,769,5^10 


33,221,502 
392, 506,355 


31,503,997 41,043,1 

724,771,383 587,224,5 


s 43, 571, 5501 26, 021, 064 3 1, 426, 590 


17,395 888 23,202,0 


67,318,857 69,980,614 52,843,311 56,359,493, 31, 278, 38 > 128,157,327 41,195,8 


42, 155,971 


1,821,958 6,823,085 6,294,950 5,787,108 8,503.580 7,034,1 

5,183,525) 8,590,2361 9,134,1711 9,239,34l| 9,721,925) 11,750,9 

1 2-year average. ® 4-year average 


3, 738, 486 39 8 

3, 996, 049 13. 6 

26,792,124 81 5 
117,174,260 41 8 

1,989, 121 60.9 

33,017,879 1,030.8 
37,658,007 95.3 

2,263,102 53 5 

25,921,083 1,280.7 
350,518,952 192.1 

2 n, 6 11, 786 162.8 

33,516,746 69.1 

812,379,396 171.3 

19, 572. 910 44. 9 

30, 328, 176 45. 1 

1,963,548 30.8 

7, 207, 829 


a 


c}i[i j .0 /o ^ii9iifpwd9(j 9i[^ j-O '^looq_d'D9jp 



Exports of domestic foodstuffs and cotton from the United States— GonthmeA, 
[Eeports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, TJmted States Department of Commerce.] 







Year ending June 30— 




Articles exported. 

Annual 








1922 


average, 

1910-1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Amount 

Per 
cent of 
1910- 
1914. 

Sausage casings, do — 

33.644,928 

30,818,551 

14,708,893 

6,118,060 

6,173,578 

13,521,093 

24,379,414 

29,894,681 

27,768,795 

82.5 

Total 18 meat 
products 
.....pounds.. 

1,416,546,331 

1,608,976, 098 

2,000,053,391 

2,001,059,766 

2,344,048,215 

3,455.285,647 

2,220,042,132 

1,806,713,925 

1,797,478,669 

126 9 

Total of food 
products 
mentioned 

above — .... 
pounds. . 

9,942,225,720 

1 

28,827,475,389 

i 

21, 628, 240, 792 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22,932. 105,016 

17,462,748,347 

27, 349, 328, 406 

i 

21, 280, 568, 983 

30,869,707,594 

32,831,882,358 

330.2 

Cotton. . ....... do — 

‘ 4,419,802,157 

I 4. 403, 578, 499 

3,(^4,070,125 

3,088,080,786 

2,320,511,665 

j 2,762,946,751 

j 3,543.743,487 

2,811,388,710 

3,358,878,748 

76.0 

Grand total 
pounds.. 

114,362,027,^77 

*33,231,053.888 

i 

27,712,310,917 

26.030. 185, 802 

19.7a3,260.012 

30, 112, 275, 160 

124,824,312,470 

33,681,096,304 

36, 190,761,106 

252.0 


Crop production in the United States 


[The figures are in round thousands— i e , 000 omitted ] 



1922 pre- 
liminary 
estimate 

19211 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Annual 

average, 

1910-1914. 

CEREALS. 












Corn 

bushels. . 

2, 896, 108 

3,080,372 

3,208,584 

2,811,302 

2,502,665 

3, 065, 233 

2,566,927 

2,994,793 

2,672,804 

2,732,457 

Wheat. 

...do.... 

810, m 

794,893 

833,027 

967,979 

921,438 

636,655 

636,318 

1,025,801 

891, 017 

728, 225 

Oats. 

...do.... 

1,229,774 

1,060,737 

1,496,281 

1,184,030 

1,538,124 

1,592,740 

1,251,837 

1, 549,030 

1, 141,060 

1,157,961 

Barley 

...do 

196,431 

151, 181 

189,332 

147,608 

256, 225 

211,759 

182,309 

238,851 

194,953 

1^1,208 

Rye... 

...do 

79,623 

57,918 

60, 490 

75,483 

91,041 

62,933 

48,862 

54, 050 

42, 779 

37,568 

Buckwheat 

...do.... 

13,643 

14,079 

13, 142 

14,399 

16,905 

16, 022 

11, 662 

15,056 

16, 881 

17,022 

Rice 

...do — 

39, 159 

36,516 

52,066 

41,985 

38,606 

34,739 

40,861 

28, 947 

23, 649 

24,378 

Gram soi ghums 

...do.... 

81,488 

115, 110 

137,408 

130,734 

73, 241 

61, 409 

53, 858 

114,460 






5,346,349 

5,310,805 

5,990,330 

5,373,520 

5,438,245 

5,681,490 

4,792,634 

6, 010, 988 

2 4, 983, 143 

2 4,483,819 

VEGETABLES 



1 

1 








Potatoes. 

. bushels., i 

433,905 

346, 823 

403,296 j 

322,867 

411,860 

442, 108 

286,953 

359,721 

409,921 1 

360,772 

Sweet potatoes 

do 

110,359 

98,660 

103,925 

97,126 

87,924 

83, 822 

70, 955 

75,fi.lU 

56,574 

57,117 

Beans (commercial) 

....do.... 

13,013 

9,118 

9,077 

13,349 ] 

17,397 

l(>,04r) 

10,715 

10,321 

11,585 


Onions (commercial). . . 

do 

20,309 

13,757 

23,525 j 

11,398 j 

19,336 

12,376 

8,562 

7,1)64 

(«) 


Cabbage (commercial).. 

....tons.. 

1,134 

687 

982 

357 i 

498 

475 

255 

(.71 

(^) 


FRUITS. 












Peaches. 

. bushels.. 

56, 125 

32,733 

45,620 

53,178 : 

33,094 

48,765 

37, 505 

64,097 

54,109 i 

45,842 

Pears - 

do 

17, 772 

10, 705 

16,805 

15,101 

13,362 i 

13, 281 

11,874 

11,216 

12,086 j 

11, 184 

Apples 

....do 

205,539 

98,097 

223,677 

142,086 

169,625 

166, 749 

j 193, 905 

230,011 

253, 200 ^ 

197,898 

Cranberries (3 States). . . 

..barrels.. 

561 

373 

449 

549 

352 

249 

471 

441 , 

697 1 



i Subject to revision, December, 1922. 


8 Excludes gram sorghums. 


8 No eslimale 



Exports of domestic foodstuffs and cotton from the United Etaies — Continued. 
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k 


pounds. . 14, 302, 027, S77|i3, 231, 053, 8SS;27, 712, 310, 917 26, 020. 185, 802 19, 783, 260, 012 30, 112, 275, 160 24, 824, 312, 470 33, 681, 096, 304 36, 190, 761, 106 252. 0 



Crop p7'od'iiction in the United States 

[The figures are in round thousands— i e , 000 omitted [ 
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Annual 

average, 

1910-1914. 
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3,065,233 
636,655 
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411,860 

87,924 

17,397 

19,336 

498 

33,091 

13,362 

169,625 

352 

1919 

2,811,302 

967,979 

1,184,030 

147,608 

76,483 

14,399 

41,985 

130,734 

6,373,520 

322,867 
97, 120 
13,349 
11,398 
357 

53,178 

15,101 

142,086 

549 

1920 

3,208,584 
833,027 
1,496,281 
189,332 
60,490 
13, 142 
62,066 
137,408 

o 

CO 

CO 

cf 

§ 
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346,823 

98,660 

9,118 

13,767 

687 

32,733 

10,705 

98,097 

373 

1922 pre- 
hininary 
estimate. 

eg' o' ^ CcT of 00 * OS' r-T 
i5gg^St--cooo 

cf r-f 

CA 

CO 

CO 

uf 

433,906 

110,369 

13,013 

20,309 

1,134 

56, 126 
17, 772 
205,539 
561 


CEREALS. 

Com bushels.. 

Wheat do 

Oats- do 

Barley ..do 

Eye do 

Buckwheat do 

Rice ..do 

Grain sorghums do. . . . 

VEGETABLES. 

potatoes bushels . . 

Sweet potatoes do 

Beans (commercial) do 

Onions (commercial) do 

Cabbage (commercial) tons. . 

FRUITS. 

Peaches bushds. . 

Pears . do 

Apples ...do 

Cranberries (3 States) barrels.. 


<£> 

c3 


S 


c 
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Publications of Department. 

During fiscal year ending June SO, 1922, the department issued publica- 
tions as summarized in the table below. Of the 33,734,779 copies of bulletins 
and statistical periodicals pnnted, 12,235,387 were new and 21,499,392 were 
reprints of those previously published. 

There weie 58 new Farmei'S’ Bulletins, of which 1,738,379 copies were 
printed and of which four-fifths were available for distribution by Congiessmen 
in accordance with law. Farmers’ Bulletins contain concise specific state- 
ments m nontechnical style of recommendations and directions for piocedure 
in modern agricultural practices. There were 108 new Department Bulletins, 
of which 577,800 copies were printed. These Bulletins contain technical dis- 
cussions of facts or conditions of importance to agriculture, primarily the 
'•psiilTs of experimental work of the department. In the Department Circular 
senes, 43 new titles were added to the list. These circulars contain informa- 
tion contributions of less technical nature than Department Bulletins and 
are designed for scientific and limited mailing lists. 

Publications issued bp the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal 
gear ending June SO, 1922, 


Name of publication. 

‘ New. 

Reprinted. 

New and re- 
printed. 

Num- 
ber of 
titles. 

Number of 
copies 
printed. 

Num- 
ber of 
titles. 

Number of 
copies 
printed. 

Num- 
ber of 
titles. 

Number 
of copies 
printed. 

Bulletins, circulars, and yearbook: ! 







Farmers’ Bulletins 

58 

1,738,379 

533 

121,188,792 

! 591 

22,927, 171 

Tepaitment Bulletins 

108 

577,800 

44 

83,100 

152 

660,900 

Department Circulars 

43 

525,000 

19 

227,500 

62 

752, 500 

Secretary’s Annual Report 

1 

5,000 



1 

' 5,000 


31 

31,000 



31 

31,000 

Yearbook, 1920 i 

1 

20,000 



1 

20,000 

YfifinAUftTH^Ons 1 


881,183 


2,291,555 


3, 172, 738 






Total 

3 242 

3,778,362 

596 

23,790,947 

3 838 

27,569,309 

Statistical and information publica- 







tions: 


1 





Experiment Station Record 


161, 700 




161, 700 

Offimal Rftoord 8 


438,000 




438,000 

niip Shftftt,- - - 


307,700 




307, 700 

Monthly Crop Reporter ^ 


671, 700 




671, 700 







Market Reporter * 


766,000 




766,000 

Monthly Weather Review ^ 


21, 875 




21, 875 

Weather, Crops, and Markets ^ 


3,244,000 




3,244,000 



23,000 




23,000 



Weekly News Tetter * 

- i 

2,666,500 




2, 666, 500 

Special Information Service 

1 

80,500 1 




80,500 

J ournal of Agricultural Research . 


34,000 ‘ 




34,000 

Separates, Journal of Agricultural 





Rpsofl roh 


42,750 




42,750 






'Tf'ftta.l 


8,457,025 




8,457,025 






(rmnd total 


12,235,387 


23,790,947 


36,026,334 






1 Includes administrative reports and notices and unnumbered pamphlets. 
» Not including miscellaneous pubhcations. 

3 Began Jan. 4, 1922. 

* Discontinued. 

6 Began Jan. 7, 1622. 

35143“— YBK 1922 6 ^ 
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List of New Farmers’ Bulletins, Department Bulletins, and^ 
Department Circulars Published During Fiscal Year. 

Following is a list of new Farmers’ Bulletins, Department Bulletins, 
and Department Circulars classified by general subject matter Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins are indicated by F. B., Department Bulletins by D. B., 
and Department Circulars by D. C. 

Alfalfa: 

Utilization of Alfalfa F. B. 1229 

Carden Flea Hopper in Alfalfa and Its Control D. B. 964 

Animal pests: 

The Relative Toxicity of Strychnine to the Rat D. B. 1023 

American Moles as Agri<mltural Pests and as Fnr Pro- 
ducers F. B. 1247 

Apples : 

Northwestern Apple Packing Houses F. B. 1204 

Accounting Records for Sampling Apples by Weight D. B. 1006 

Beef cattle: 

Beef Production in the Corn Belt F. B. 1218 

Wintering and Summer Fattening of Steers in North 

Carolina D. B. 954 

Relation of Land Tenure to the Use of the Arid Craz- 
ing Lands of the Southwestern States D. B. 1001 

Feeding Experiment with Grade Beef Cows Raising 

" Calves D.B.1024 

Range and Cattle Management during Drought D. B. 1031 

Efiects of Winter Rations on Pasture Cains of Calves-^ D. B, 1042 

The Alkali Disease of Live Stock in the Pecos Valley D. G. 180 

Bees: 

Swarm Control F. B. 1198 

Beekeeping in the Clover Region F. B. 1215 

Heat Production of Honey Bees in Winter D. B. 988 

Occurrence of Diseases of Adult Bees D. O. 218 

Birds : 

Community Bird Refuges F. B. 3239 

Instructions for Bird Banding D. C. 170 

The Migratory Bird Treaty Act D. C. 182 

The Migratory Bird Treaty Act D. 0. 202 

Blueberries : 

Direction for Blueberry Culture D. B. 974 

Bottled foods: 

Volume Variations of Bottled Foods D, B. 1009 

Breeding live stock: 

Principles of Live Stock Breeding D. B, 905 

Cabbage : 

Seed Treatment and Rainfall in Relation to Control of 

Cabbage Blackleg D. B. 1029 

Cauning : 

Relation of Initial Temperature to Pressure, Vacuum, 
and Temperature Changes in the Container during 
Canning Operations D. B. 1022 
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Citrus fruit: 

The Avocado : Its Insect Enemies and How to Control 

Them 

Control of the Argentine Ant in California Citrus 

Orchards 

The Composition of California Lemons 

The Red Spider of the Avocado 

Control of the Citrophilus Mealybug 

A New Feature of Bud Variation in Citrus 

Commercial Control of Citrus Scab 

Some Changes in the Composition of the California 
Avocado during Growth 

Corn: 

The Corn Earworm as an Enemy of Vetch 

Inheritance of Ramose Inflorescence in Maize 

Effects of Mutilating the Seeds on the Growth and De- 
velopment of Corn 

Effects of Date of Seeding on Growth, Germination, 

and Development of Corn 

Marketing Broom Corn 

Relation of the Character of the Endosperm to the 

Susceptibility of Dent Corn to Root Rotting 

Corn oil: 

Preparation of an Edible Oil from Crude Com Oil 

Comparison of Corn Oils Obtained by Expeller and 

Benzol Extraction Methods 

Cotton : 

The Boll- Weevil Problem : Methods of Reducing Dam- 
ages — 

Composition of Cotton Seed 

A System of Accounting for Cotton Ginneries 

Preliminary Manufacture Tests of the Official Stand- 
ards of the United States for Color of Upland Tinged 

and Stained Cotton 

Water Stress Behavior of Pima Cotton, Arizona 

Mead Cotton : An Upland Long-Staple Variety, Replac- 
ing the Sea-Island 

Marketing Cotton Seed for Planting Purposes 

Improvement in Cotton Production 

The Mixing of Cotton Seed by Modern Gin Equipments 

Dispersion of the Boil Weevil in 1921 

Cranberries : 

The Relations of Water Raking to the Keeping Quality 

of Cranberries 

Credit: 

Buying Farms with Land-Bank Loans 

Farm Mortgage Loans by Banks, Insurance Companies, 

and Other Agencies 

Bank Loans to Farmers on Personal and Collateral 
Security 


F. B. 1261 

D. B. 965 
D.B. 993 
D. B. 1035 
D. B. 1040 
D. C. 206 
D.C* 215 

D. B. 1073 

F. B. 1206 
D.B. 971 

D. B. 1011 

D. B. 1014 
D. B. 1019 

D. B. 1062 

D. B. 1010 

D. B. 1054 


F. B. 1262 
D.B. 948 
D.B. 985 


D.B. 990 
D. B. 1018 

D. B. 1030 
D, B. 1056 
D.C. 200 
D. G. 205 
D.C. 210 


D.B. 960 
D.B.' 968 
D. B. 1047 
D, B. 1048 
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The Credit Association as an Agency for Rural Short- 

Time Credits D. C. 19 T 

Crop experiments: 

Work of the Huntley Reclamation Experimental Farm 

ill 1920 D.C, 204 

Work of the San Antonio Experiment Farm in 1919 

and 1920 D.C. 209 

Crop insurance: 

Crop Insurance : Risks, Losses, and Principles of Pro- 
tection D. B. 1043 

Crop planting and harvesting dates: 

Seed Time and Harvest D. C. 183 

Cucumbers : 

Nicotine Dust for Control of the Striped Cucumber 

Beetle D. C. 224 

Dairying : 

Farm Dairy Houses F. B. 121^ 

Manufacture of Cow’s Milk Roquefort Cheese D. B. 970 

Unit Requirements for Producing Milk in Eastern Ne- 
braska D, B. 972 

Relation of Production to Income from Dairy Cows — D. B. 1069 
Drugs : 

Drying Crude Drugs F. B. 1231 

Explosives : 

Use of Explosives in Blasting Stumps D. 0. 191 

Extension work: 

Status and Results of Home Demonstration Work, 

North and West, 1920 D. C. 178 

Status and Results of County Agent Work, North and 

West, 1920 D, 0. 179 

Extension Work among Negroes D.C. 190 

Status and Results of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work D. 0. 192 

Statistics of Cooperative Extension Work, 1921-22 D.C. 203 

Farm equipment: 

Manufacture and Sale of Farm Equipment D. 0. 212 

Flowers: 

Sawfiies Injurious to Rose Foliage F, B. 1252 

The Production of the Easter Lily in Northern Climates_ D. B. 962 
Foods: 

Milk and Its Uses in the Home F. B. 1207 

Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables F. B. 1211 

A Week’s Pood for an Average Family F. B. 1228 

A Study of the Factors Affecting Temperature Changes 
in the Container during the Canning of Fruits and 

Vegetables D. B. 956 

Pood Values: How Foods Meet Body Needs D. B. 975 

Manufacture of Potato Chips D. B. 1055 

Studies in the Clarification of Unfermented Fruit 
Juices D»B.1025 
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Forestry and trees: 

Measuring and Marketing Farm Timber 

Trees for Town and City Streets 

Planting and Care of Street Trees 

Insects Injurious to Deciduous Shade Trees and Their 

Control 

Slash Pine 

Investigations of the White-Pine Blister Rust 

The Manufacture of Ethyl Alcohol from Wood Waste- 

Pine-Oil and Pine-Distillate Product Emulsions 

Walnut Husk Maggot 

The Distillation of Stump wood and Logging Waste of 

Western Yellcv/ Pine 

Identification of True Mahogany 

Studies of Certain Fungi of Economic Importance in 
the Decay of Building Timbers, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Factors which Favor Their Development 

and Dissemination 

The Ohaulmoogra Tree and Some Related Species: A 
Survey Conducted in Siam, Burma, Assam, and 

Bengal 
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By W. B. Greeley, Earle H. Clapp, Herbert A. Smith, Raphael Zon, 
W. N. Sparhawk, Ward Shepard, and J. Kittredge, Jr., Fore&t 
Serv-lce, 

Two National Problems: Land Use and Timber Supply. 

N early half the land area of the United States, some 
822 million acres, was originally forested.^ The ex- 
tent of this forest and its principal regions are showm in 
Figure 1. The stand, mainly of high-grade material, prob- 
ably far exceeded in volume the estimate of 5,200 billion 
feet board measure made some years ago. 

American standards of living and much of our industry 
have been developed upon timber supplies so abundant and 
cheap that the United States to-day is the largest consumer 
of wood in the world. We now use nearly half the lumber, 
more than half the paper, and about two-fifths the wood in 
all forms. We produce from two-thirds to three-fourths of 


^ In the report on Senate Resolution 311, “ Timber Depletion, Lumber Prices, 
Lumber Exports, and Concentration of Timbea' Ownership” (.1920), the Forest 
Service reported the main facts then ’known concerning the original and present 
forest areas, stands, regional distribution and consumption of timber, and related 
matters. The present article is based on essentially the same data, in so far 
as forest areas and volume of standing timber are concerned, though some 
minor corrections have been made in the areas reported for certain regions. 
These corrections add, in all, 7 million acres to the area of forest land. No 
attempt has been made to obtain new figures which would show the effect of 
lumbering, fire, and other causes that reduce the virgin forest area or convert 
growing forests into idle forest lands. The figures now given other than those 
for areas and amounts of standing timber embody new data. 
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tlie naval stores. The timber to supply our demands has 
been mined from the forest much as coal has been mined 
from the ground. 

Timber Mining, 

Largely through timber mining the original stand has 
been reduced from more than 5,200 billion board feet to 
approximately 1,600 billion feet of virgin timber and 
600 billion feet additional in culled and second-growth 
stands. Seventy-five per cent of the remaining virgin timber 
is west of the Great Plains, and more than 50 per cent of all 
our remaining saw timber is in the three Pacific Coast 
States, while nearly half of the lumber cut is consumed in 
the region east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Eivers. Lumber producing and consuming centers 
are so far apart that we pay $250,000,000 annually in lumber 
freight. Seventy-five per cent of our lumber cut and fully 
90 per cent of the product of high quality is still taken from 
virgin stands. Thirty-eight thousand four hundred forest 
fires, the invariable accompaniment of timber mining, burned 
over more than 8 million acres in 1921. Depletion and 
higher prices have reduced the drain on our forests, but the 
amount taken is still four times replacement by growth. 
The volume of the original and present forests in the East 
and West is shown in Figure 2 and the volume of our present 
forests by States in Figure 3. 

Timber mining is, therefore, responsible for a great re- 
duction in our timber supplies. With accompanying forest 
fires, it is also responsible in part for a great reduction in the 
area of our forest lands. The original forest of 822 million 
acres has been reduced to 138 million acres of virgin forest, 
250 million acres additional of comparatively inferior culled 
and second growth, and 81 million acres of unproductive 
land, a total of slightly less than 470 million acres. Com- 
parative areas of original and present virgin forests in the 
East and West are shown in Figure 4 and the present area of 
forest lands by States in Figure 5. 

Land Clearing. 

Another important factor in reducing our area of forest 
land has been the clearing of land for agriculture. The first 
necessity of the early settlers was to clear land to produce 
food. By 1880 about 150 million acres, or 22 per cent of 
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the original eastern forest, had been cleared for farms and 
the great bulk of the timber destroyed because there was no 
iiiai’ket. From then on destruction of timber in land clear- 
ing practically disappeared. 



Fig. 2. — Our timber supply, in reality probably far greater originally than the 
5,200 billion feet shown in this figure, is now rediicefi to about 2,200 billion 
feet. 


In addition to the 150 million acres of timber cut and 
destroyed, about 50 million acres of forested land in the 
Eastern States have been cut over primarily to clear agri- 
cultural land but without wasting the timber. In the West 
little land has been cleared for farming ahead of the lum- 
berman. Thus agriculture has been the primary motive for 
clearing about 200 million acres, or 24 per cent, of our origi- 
nal forest area. 

Land Not Taken by Agriculture. 

While before 1880 land clearing for agriculture out- 
stripped lumbering, a greater and greater demand for timber 
has since caused land to be logged off much more rapidly 
than it was taken up by agriculture. Although many of 
these lands have been on the market and have been pressed 
for sale, settlement on them is practically at a standstill. 
Agricultural settlement in recent years has been almost 
wholly confined to the semiarid, nonforested lands in the 
Great Plains and Kocky Mountain regions. Thus Michigan, 
which has 15|^ million acres of cut-over lands, showed the 
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iiisigiiificaiit increase in improved farm land of only 93,000 
acres from 1910 to 19:20: but tbe western open country, even 
thougli seiiiiarid, added 29 inillion acres. The rate of land 
iinproveiiient fell off 62 per cent in Wisconsin between 1900 
and 1920. Wisconsin now has more cut-over and idle land 
than ever before — ^some 13 million acres — ^more than all the 
improved farm land in the State. There are in the Lake 
States alone from 25 to 30 million acres of cut-over land, 
and the area is continually augmenting. 

In Michigan, at the average rate of settlement for the last 
20 years, 380 years would be required to settle the present 
area of cut-over land and the remaining timberland that 
will soon be cut over. In the Upper Peninsula 800 years 
would be required, in the northern part of the Lower Penin- 
sula 200 years, and in the southern part of the Lower Penin- 
sula 1,700 years. In Minnesota, at the rate of clearing and 
settlement of the past 40 years, it would take nearly a 
century to absorb into farms even the best part of the land 
now idle. 



Fig. 3. — Most of our standing timber is in the South and West. The Middle 
Western and Northeastern States, though our largest consumers of timber, 
are far from producing the timber they use. 
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In the decade 1900-1910 improved farm land increased at 
the rate of 6.4 million acres annually^ and cut-over land at 
the rate of 9.4 million acres; in the decade 1910-1920 the 
rates were 2.5 million and 10 million acres, respectively. At 



Fig. 4. — Only a remnant of the original Eastern forest remains, and nearly 
half of the virgin forests of the West have gone. 


present approximately 1 million acres annually of improved 
land derived is from cut-over forest land. 

This million acres is barely enough to offset the area of 
abandoned farm lands in the East that revert each year to 
forest. The forest area of New England is now 13 per cent 
larger than 60 years ago. Similarly in the southeastern 
pineries the area taken up for new agiucultural use is prob- 
ably offset by the abandoned fields that revert each year to 
forest. The 1920 census shows that the area of improved 
farm land in the eastern United States, where the bulk of 
the cut-over land is found, did not increase in the last 
decade. In some States not only the improved land but even 
the total farm land decreased. 

The tradition that all cut or burned over forest land or 
even the greater part of it is being taken by agriculture is 
not borne out by the facts. The total area of forest lands 
already cut or burned over, exclusive of farm wood lots, that 
has not been taken for agricultural use, has already grown 
to 181 million acres. Furthermore, our forest land is being 
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cut over at tlie rate of about 10 million acres yearly, and 
probably more than half this area is in virgin forest. 

The Problems of Land Use and Timber Supply. 

The depletion of our timber supplies and the reduction 
of our forest area largely through timber mining has cre- 
ated one national problem, that of providing the timber 
necessary to meet our future requirements. 

Inability to utilize cut or burned-over forest lands for 
agriculture has created a second and related national prob- 
lem — ^that of land use. 

The Land Use Problem. 

The Problem Stated. 

The American people have commonly believed that all 
our arable lands are agricultural, virtually regardless of soil, 
topography, location, or cliiiia.te. We are only now begin- 
ning to understand what the facts in the preceding section 
indicate, that this belief rests on a serious misconception. 



Fig. 5. — Though the original fore.^8 have largely disappeared, we still have 
plenty of forest land, if rightly used, to grow the timber we need ; and the 
most of this land is in Uie East, where timber is most needed. 
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Agricultural economists are coming to the conviction that 
the future tendency in farming will be toward more and 
more intensive cultivation of the better lands, with higher 
production and relatively lower costs. The lands upon 
which the margin of profit will be very small or uncertain 
because of poor soil, climate, topography, or location will 
tend to pass out of cultivation. This will be all the more 
' true of soils which can be made to yield materially higher 
returns from other forms of use. 

American energy and resourcefulness during a period of 
800 years of ceaseless effort have improved a little more 
than 500 million acres of farm land, less than 35 million 
acres in excess of our forest land, shrunken though it is. 



Fig. 6.' — Forests once covered 43 per cent of our total land area of 1,003 
million acres, but timber mining and land clearing have reduced them to 25 
per cent of the total area. Our remaining forest land still nearly equals 
our improved farm land in extent. 

(Fig. 6.) In comparison with the total area of 365 million 
acres used for all crops in 1919, the problem of utilizing con- 
tinuously and effectively 470 million acres of forest land 
looms very large. The land problem is, therefore, to bring 
into use this area of forest land which is not being absorbed 
for agriculture. 

The Land Available. 

Our present 469,5 million acres of forest land is made up 
as follows : 
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Acres 

Virgin forest 138,100,000 

Cut-over and burned-over forest: 

Second growth of saw timber size 113, 800, 000 

Second growth of cordvrood size 136, 400, 000 

Nonrestocking 81, 200, 000 

331, 400, 000 

Total 469, 500. 000 

Will OUT future needs for agricultural land bring about a 
reduction of this forest area ? In the Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1921 (“A graphic 
summary of American agriculture,” p. 430) a table is given 
showing the present and potential land utilization of the 
United States on the basis solely of the physical character 
of the land. This table classifies as potential improved land 
800 million acres; as unimproved pasture and range land, 
658 million acres ; - and nonagricultural land,^ 90 million 
acres. 

The actual division at any given time, however, will be 
determined not only by the physical conditions but also, 
and very largely, by economic conditions. Dr. L. C. Gray, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has furnished a 
prognostication that takes these conditions into account. 
He estimates that with crop yields at the present rate, a 
population of 150 million having a per capita consumption 
equal to the present in kind and quantity would require 
102 million acres more under crops than at present, and 155 
million more in pasture. This would bring the total im- 
proved farm land needed to feed our own population in 1950 
close to the 800 million acres shown above as the limit of 
possible development. 

Such an increase, however, is not forecast by Doctor Gray. 
Instead, he holds there will be a more intensive use of the 
better land — just as during the last 30 years. At the same 
time a readjustment of the national diet will lower per 
(*apita agricultural land requirements. Altogether, the 


- Including pmon juniper, scrub oak, mesquite, and chaparral, 
s Including deseii: land, eitleis and village, public roads, and railroad rights 
of way. A small part of the desert may be irrigated and thus reduce the 
area of nonagricultural land. With the growth of population, however, the 
area under cities and villages, public roads, and railroad lights of way is 
bound to increase, with the result that the area of nonagricultural land will 
in the future become larger than at present. 

35143'’— YBK 1922 7 
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mid-century population of 150 million will probably require 
an increase in improved farm area, according to Doctor 
Gray, of not more than about 58 million acres, comprising 
about 35 million acres in crop lands and 23 million acres in 
humid pasture. 

Where will this increase come from? Some will come 
from desert land and semiarid pasture through irrigation, 
some from reclaiming wet lands, and some from forest land, 
either cut over or now in standing timber. Of the latter a 
considerable part will presumably come from the 168 
million ^ acres now in farm wood lots. Three-fifths of this 
(100 million acres) is now being used also as pasture. It is 
only natural to expect that as additional agricultural land 
is needed, either for crops or for pasture, the proportion of 
such land on the farms will increase at the expense of the 
unimproved land. The census figures show a reduction in 
the area of wood lots in farms of nearly 22 million acres dur- 
ing the last decade. To a large extent this decrease is un- 
doubtedly due to a general decrease in farm land, particu- 
larly in the Northeast, where most of the wood lots are 
found. Some of it is due to a change in the census speci- 
fications of the character of lands to be included under this 
designation. Partly, however, it is due also to the clearing 
of wood lots on the farms. 

This decrease in farm wood lots is offset to some extent by 
the abandonment of old fields which revert to forest. Un- 
doubtedly there will be further abandonment of the poorer 
farm lands, and some land will be added to the forest area 
by planting. On the whole, considering solely the agricul- 
tural needs of the country, the total potential forest area 
may be reduced at most to about 400 million acres. 

There is room for doubt, however, whether there will be 
any considerable reduction from the present forest-land area. 
Agricultural crops will, of course, have undisputed claim 
to the more productive lands, and this will bring about the 
displacement of a good deal of forest now growing on fer- 
tile bottom and valley lands. On the other hand, the very 

^ This includes some pifion juniper and other woodland which is not included 
in the total area of farm land. Without such woodland the B'orest Service 
estimates the area of wood lots in farm at 150 million acres. 
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addition of such lands to the cultivated area will tend to 
increase the reversion to forest of farm lands that yield 
relatively small returns on labor and capital investment. 
The great bulk of the present forest land of the United 
States, particularly that in the mountainous and hilly sections 
of the country, could be made to produce agricultural crops 
only at high or excessive costs. It would require the pressure 
of a very dense population living under severe conditions to 
bring this about. 

Whether land of relatively low agricultural value will be 
devoted to agriculture will in general be determined by the 
relative need for food and timber. Unquestionably there 
will be a shifting of forest land into agricultural use in some 
ingions and localities and the opposite tendency in others. 
The area under each form of use is gradually being deter- 
mined by the play of economic forces oj)eratmg to effect a 
rough classification by the method of trial and error. The 
final ai*ea may be slightly less or more than our present area 
of 470 million acres. This area, however, may be taken as 
a fairly close approximation of profitable use for idle lands. 

The Menace of Idle Forest Lands. 

The first and most obvious effect of declining timber sup- 
plies and of idle forest lands in any State is the effect on 
the lumber industry. Sawmills are dismantled, and labor 
lacks employment. In consequence population falls off and 
communities melt away. Lumber and other forest products 
must be brought into the State, frequently from distant 
regions, so that other industries suffer, and some follow the 
lumber industry to new sources of supply. 

Pennsylvania and Michigan furnish striking examples. 
In 1860 Pennsylvania, then heavily timbered, stood first in 
lumber production. By 1870 the lead had passed to Michi- 
gan, but the production in Pennsylvania continued to in- 
crease until as late as 1900. Since then it has fallen rapidly ; 
in 1921 it was less than one- fourth the maximum; and per 
capita production fell from 420 board feet in 1890 to less 
than 60 in 1921. 

Lumber consumption in Pennsylvania exceeded the cut 
for the first time between 1890 and 1900, and has since held 
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substantially -without change. The State now imports ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the lumber used. The south- 
eastern portion of the State, including the highly developed 
manufacturing district of Philadelphia, now imports prac- 
tically all of its lumber. Except for a small quantity of 
low-grade material this is also true of the Lehigh Valley. 
The western part of the State is a large importer, the city 
of Pittsburgh alone using more lumber than the entire State 
produces. The yearly freight bill on lumber imported into 
Pennsylvania is now not less than $20,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania railroads have to bring in most of their 
lumber and more than half of their ties from the South and 
the far West. The two coal regions are practically desti- 
tute of usable wmod, and form a part of the so-called Peim- 
sylvania desert ” caused by logging and fires. The country 
far and near is combed for mine timber. One large company 
obtains its props from Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, and North Carolina, named in order of the quan- 
tities they supply; its construction timber from Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Mississippi; and its ties, lagging, and short 
oak timbers from Pennsylvania. Yellow pine from the 
South constituted 75 per cent of the total lumber consump- 
tion of this mine in 1920. 

Pennsylvania, with 17 pulp mills, ranks fifth in the United 
States in pulp production. Only one of these mills operates 
entirely on Pennsylvania wood, and all but two more import 
all of their wood. Seventy-four per cent of the pulp wood 
used in the State is brought from Ontario, Quebec, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, North C^ai^olina, and Michi- 
gan. One company is relogging old hemlock operations for 
tops, stumps, and old logs. Because of their much heavier 
plant investment pulp and paper mills can not be shifted as 
readily as sawmills to follow the i^etreating forests; but ris- 
ing transportation costs make competition with outside mills 
inci^easingiy difficult. 

In this respect the Pennsylvania situation is paralleled 
throughout the Northeast. Even Maine, New Hampshire, 
New York, and Michigan have to get part of their pulp 
wood from Canada, whence now comes one-fifth of all the 
pulp wood used in this country. In addition, one-fifth of 
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the ^Tood pulp and large quantities of paper are imported. 
Transportation costs on Canadian pulp wood imported in 
1921 were nearly $11,000,000. The average cost of wood at 
the mills has quadrupled in 20 years. The pulp and pa^^er 
industry of the northeastern United States represents an 
investment of nearly $1,000,000,000. Its permanence is 
jeopardized by retreating supplies, due to idle lands. 

Pennsjdvania formerly had an important hemlock tanning 
industry. In 1871 Wayne County, with 19 tanneries, ex- 
ceeded any other county in the United States in the value of 
its tanning products ($3,000,000). In 1885 but five taii- 
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Pig. 7. — After exporting 96 billion board feet of lumber between 1850 and 
1912, Michigan can no longer supply its own needs. 


neries were in operation, ana about 1905 the last of these 
closed down. Of the few hemlock tanneries left in the 
entire State, none, it is said, can operate more than five years. 

The history of Michigan’s lumber industry parallels that 
of Pennsylvania. The relation of cut and consumption is 
shown in Figure 7. Michigan exported nearly 100 billion 
board feet of lumber between 1850 and 1910, but in 1920 
imported 1 billion board feet. The sources of these imports, 
on which the people and industries of the State paid a 
freight bill of approximately $15,000,000, are shown in Fig- 
ure 8. There has been a constant shifting of local forest 
industries as the forests have been cut. 
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Hardwood timber in Michigan seems to have been first ex- 
ploited by the cooperage plants. Woodenware plants fol- 
lowed as early as 1885, The handle industry developed 
later, and utilized the raw material more closely than either 
cooperage or woodenware plants. Twenty to thirty years 
ago cooperage, woodenware, and handle plants were scat- 
tered pretty generally over the southern peninsula. When 
the sawmills had cut out they moved on to new locations. 
Wood-distillation plants often cleaned up the smaller timber 
and the tops and limbs. Forest fires did as much as if not 
more than all other agencies combined to make the destruc- 
tion complete. 

A few specific examples will illustrate the menace of short- 
lived, shifting industries. A large woodenware plant was 



Fig. 8 — The “ inexhaustible ” forests of Michigan, mined during’ the 7<)'s, 80 ’m. 
and 90’&, are now so depleted that the imports from the Fast, South, and 
far W6^st are over a billion board feet of lumber a year. On this imported 
lumber the State pays an annual freigiit bill of $15,000,000. ((.^enter of 
circle represents center of general region drawn on dor timber.) 

established in a Michigan county in 1885 because of its ex- 
cellent hardwood. It employed about 100 men, who had 
permanent residence in the town where the plant was located. 
Although it used about a million feet of timber annually, 
it had never safeguarded its timber supplies, and the tribu- 
tary timber was purchased about 1900 for manufacture into* 
lumber. The sawmill, which employed ^5 men, cut the 
timber in 13 years and moved on. The remaining small tim- 
ber and woods waste, was sold to a distillation plant. Forest 
fires destroyed young growth over large areas, and the water- 
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supply system of the town is said to have been seriously 
impaired because of the destruction of the forest cover. The 
population was 1,157 in 1900, but in 1920 had fallen to 624. 
Another town was established between 20 and 30 years ago 
around a woodenware plant, a handle plant, a cooperage 
industry, and a sawmill. All have gone with the exhaustion 
of the timber and have taken with them for investment else- 
where profits estimated by a local banker at about $500,000. 

The furniture industry became of first importance in a 
Michigan city as early as 1867, because of the large stands 
of excellent hardwood in the vicinity. As cutting progressed 
the furniture plants were compelled to ship their lumber 
from increasingly distant points in the northern portion of 
the State, and in later years from still greater distances in 
the South. Factories turning out high-grade and therefore 
expensive furniture have been able to absorb the increased 
cost of raw material by adding it to the price of the furni- 
ture. Higher-priced raw material was, however, a more 
serious matter to factories turning out low-priced furniture, 
and a number have moved to the southern hardwood region. 

The departure of local industries such as those described 
takes much in addition to the enterprises themselves. It 
removes opportunity for the employment of labor, cuts 
heavily into local markets for the farmer, and likewise cuts 
down the trade of local merchants. In the long run, shifting 
and temporary industries result in the economic and social 
demoralization of the communities and regions which they 
once made prosperous. 

Naturally the leaders in such communities and towns 
struggle against the inevitable. This has happened in many 
towns in Michigan as elsewhere. One of them was formerly 
surrounded by one of the finest stands of pine and hardwood 
in Michigan. During the last 15 or 20 years the board of 
trade has made strenuous efforts to secure other industries, 
as one wood-using plant after another has had to suspend. 
A building large enough to house several factories was 
erected and free space offered as an inducement. The prin- 
cipal industry secured was a woodenware plant. This in a 
few years had used all the remaining accessible timber and 
was forced to migrate. The factory building put up at the 
expense of local business men remained empty ; the effort to 
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attract permanent industries bad failed. It failed because 
no one had recognized the menace of idle forest lands. 

The forest and wood using industries of many other States 
are siitfering similar effects from idle forest lands. Twenty- 
eight States, of which 22 were largely or altogether forested, 
import from 10 to more than 95 per cent of the lumber they 
consume, while of the 20 States whose production exceeds 
consumption the ex(‘ess is in only 4 greater than 1 billion 
board feet a year and in only 5 between 500 million and 1 
billion feet. More than half of all the lumber cut in tlie 
United States in 1920 came from the three Pacific Coast 
States and the three that fringe the Gulf of Mexico west of 
Alabama. In 1920 the per capita consumption of lumber 
in Massachusetts was 225 board feet, the cut 36 feet, and the 
growth 17 feet. Connecticut consumed 208 feet, cut 52, and 
grew less than 40. New York cut 425 board feet per capita 
in 1850, but only 40 in 1920, when consumption was five 
times the cut and the replacement was only 30 feet. Ohio 
grows less than 25 feet, but the 1920 cut was 43 feet and 
the consumption 245. Illinois, the second largest consuming 
State, cut 10 board feet, but consumed 375; and growth is 
little if any more than the cut. 

Idle forest lands seriously affect transportation facilities. 
In Michigan a branch of an important railway system was 
built primarily for timber traffic. The timber wuis cut in a 
few years and passenger service on the branch was dis- 
continued. The total incoming freight carried in 1914 on 
the 14-mile stretch at the far end of the branch was 99 tons, 
and the outgoing 3,363. The State railroad commission 
authorized the railroad to take up its rails the following 
year, citing in effect the following reasons: Former settle- 
ments and industries no longer exist ; no one except farmers 
living in specified districts are being sei*ved; there is no 
reasonable prospect of future increase in traffic sufficient to 
produce revenue to pay expenses. The popiilation of the 
township at the end of the branch was 47 per cent less in 
1920 than in 1900 and 6 per cent less than in 1890, before the 
road was built. 

This condition is by no means confined to a single road. 
On another in 1900, about a decade after its incorporation, 
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98 per cent of the freight of more than 230,000 tons originat- 
ing on its line consisted of forest products. In 1915 thej" 
furnished less than 40,000 tons out of a total of about 165,000 
tons originating on the line. Fairly good agricultural devel- 
opment seemed to be taking place in some localities. But 
after passing through several reorganizations the road 
ceased to operate in 1919 or 1920. The i)etition to the court 
to dismantle the road states, in part : 

Tlie country tributary thereto is wholly unable to sustain a rail- 
way, ^ ^ for many years the principal revenues of the road 

were derived from the hauling of logs and lumber. The timber along 
the line of the road has been almost entirely cut, and the revenues 
from this source have grown much smaller and are now ot compara- 
tively little consequence. * The lands adjacent to the line of 

the road are agriculturally poor and unproductive, the quantities of 
grain, hay, and other agricultural products to be drawn over the rail- 
way being insufficient to make the road sustaining. ® '' No 

prospects that the conditions or volume of business * ** will 

improve. 

These are merely a few examples of what is happening in 
a part of Michigan from which the virgin forests have been 
mined. When because of falling traffic railroad service is 
reduced or discontinued entirely, all other industries, all 
trade, all the inhabitants of the region, whether in the coun- 
try districts or the towns, suffer from the effect. Idle forest 
lands also result in a reduction of property available for 
taxation and an increased burden of taxation on other prop- 
erty. The effect of timber depletion upon assessed valua- 
tions in Michigan is partly obscured by the very low valua- 
tions of timber while it remained and by the rapidly rising 
assessments of all taxable property throughout the State. 
But in the agricultural portions of the State the rise in 
total assessed property valuations has been considerably 
more rapid than in the portions containing large areas of 
denuded timberland. 

Considerable good hardwood timber still remains in three 
townships of a county with tax rates of $31.85, $27.83, 
and $34.62, respectively. Four of the most completely de- 
nuded towns had tax rates in 1920 of $45.14, $47.58, $45.45, 
and $41.76. High tax rates, together with the loss of 
markets, have undoubtedly had much to do with the fact 
that in 1921 this county had 322 abandoned farms. The 
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population of the county decreased over 30 per cent between 
1900 and 1920. Eight agricultural counties without large 
cities or manufacturing industries had in 1892 tax rates 
ranging from $8.16 to $16.47, and averaging $12.02, while 
eight other counties originally timbered but then partly cut 
over had tax rates ranging from $21.04 to $69.51, and aver- 
aging $28.74. In 1901 the average rates were $14.08 for the 
agricultural counties and $35.40 for the nonagricultural 
counties, which had then been largely denuded; in 1910, 
$15.86 and $34.55; and in 1919, $22.13 and $35.41, respec- 
tively. The heavier burden of taxation rests upon the popu- 
lation and industries of the depleted regions, which are much 
less able to carry it. 

The drag of idle lands extends beyond the country dis- 
tricts, Six representative cities in the rich agidcultural por- 
tions of southern Michigan had tax rates in 1919 ranging 
from $22.88 to $28.90 and averaging $25.85. Nineteen rep- 
resentative cities in the depleted territory for the same year 
had tax rates ranging from $31.79 to $78.59 and averaging 
$48.21. The excessive taxation burden for the towns in 
the cut-over territory was due, in part at least, to obligations 
undertaken while they were thriving centers of forest in- 
dustries. 

Idle land increases the tax obligations throughout the 
State. The State tax levied in 1919-20 on nine Michigan 
counties, all of which are cut over and largely denuded, was 
$256,793. Some of the counties failed to pay a considerable 
part of their quota, but the nine counties drew from the 
State school fund alone $295,020, or $38,227 more than the 
entii^e levy for State expenditures. Nine other counties, all 
cut over, got back within 10 per cent as much school money 
as they paid in State taxes. The deforested counties received 
additional amounts from the State in road funds. 

That depopulation follows timber mining and constitutes 
another form of the idle-land menace is fairly obvious in 
the light of what has already been brought out. In all for- 
est regions scattered areas of truly agricultural land ordi- 
narily occur. Higher tax rates, poor transportation, 
dwindling markets, all handicap the farmer who has lo- 
cated on this land, and many farms are abandoned in con- 
sequence. There is a striking contrast between the popula- 
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tion changes that are taking place in the southern counties of 
Michigan and those taking place farther north. 

For various reasons, one of which is that through in- 
creased efficiency fewer peoj)le are required to produce the 
same crops, many agricultural districts in the United States 
have decreased slightly in population during recent decades. 
In most of these regions, however, the increase in population 
in the towns more than offsets the loss in the countiy. 
Seventeen out of 37 of the southern counties of Michigan, 
for example, lost population between 1910 and 1920, but the 
region as a whole gained 900,000 people, including 255,000 
outside of Wayne County, in which Detroit is situated. 

Counties within the cut-over portion of the Lower Penin- 
sula, however, are losing population in both the rural dis- 
tricts and the towns. Of 31 counties 25 had less population 
in 1920 than in 1910, and the whole region lost 50,000 people, 
or 12 per cent. The only places of 5.000 or more in north- 
ern Michigan to gain during the decade were two depend- 
ing upon mining and one a forest industry town whose 
plants still have a few years’ operation left. Every place 
with over 5,000 population in the southern agricultural and 
industrial portion of the State, 27 in all, gained during the 
decade. 

Some of the most striking examples, however, of the 
menace of idle forest lands as measured by depopulation are 
found in the rural townships. A few examples will be given 
in addition to those already mentioned. None of those 
selected have towns exceeding 5,000. Losses in population 
have followed the decline of forest industries operated upon 
the plan of timber mining rather than the production of 
timber crops. 

One township had 177 people in 1890. Between 1890 and 
1910 its extensive pine forests were cut and sawed at a thriv- 
ing town with several sawmills. In 1900 it had 1,927 inhab- 
itants; in 1920, 568. The only railroad was taken out after 
the pine was gone. The township can not hope to retain 
even its present population if its lands remain idle. 

Another township had 2,042 people in 1900. It had a very 
large hardwood chemical plant, besides a smelting plant for 
charcoal and iron. The plants closed after the hardwood 
supplies were exhausted, and in 1920 the population had 
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fallen to 780. Two townships with hardwood lumbering 
operations supported in 1910 a population of 1,064. Except 
for a few scattered forties, the hard-wood is now gone ; and 
the population in 1920 was 588. 

Pennsylvania forest towns have had the same history. 
One, the State forest commissioner reports, grew up about 
a sawmill and a large tannery which began operations about 
1890. At its heyday, about 1910, the town contained over 
100 houses, also stores, town hall, church, and school. A 
logging spur and well-kept county road afforded an outlet 
to a main-line railroad. The State forestry department was 
forced to build a station in 1914 for a forest ranger because 
there was no vacant house in town. The tannery ceased 
operations and the sawmill, the only other industry, followed 
in 1920. The town site, houses, stores, school, and church 
were then sold for about $5,000. Buildings are being torn 
down and in a short time only the forest ranger will be left, 
whose purpose will be to replace the forests which created 
the town and were its sole support. 

Examples could be multiplied, but enough have been given 
to show beyond the shadow of a doubt the menace upon popu- 
lation of both towns and country districts of idle forest 
lands. Many of the people who left would, with any future 
hope, have preferred to stay, because leaving undoubtedly 
meant hardships and beginning life anew. To many leav- 
ing meant little short of disaster. 

To stay meant disaster, too — slow disaster of the kind 
that has overtaken many thousands in every forest region 
from which the timber resource has been exhausted. Those 
who cling to their homes are left to struggle im]:>otently 
against rural decadence. The chief support of the economic 
life of their communities removed, social life also disinte- 
grates. Capital and industry have flown away, and with 
them paying work. Stores close, farm products lack a local 
market, neighbors leave, churches and schools are emptied, 
pi^operty values shrink, roads are no longer kept up. Even 
with heavy taxation the public expenditures necessary to 
maintain the life of the community on a high level can no 
longer be made. Isolated, poor, and without much hope or 
incentive to effort, the scattered remnant of populatioi* sinks 
backward from all that makes life worth living. Such con- 
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ditions breed illiteracy and thriftlessness, and furnish insane 
asylums and penal institutions with an undue proportion 
of their inmates. 

Idle forest lands, far from being neutral, therefore ag- 
gravate our problem of land use by their evil effects upon 
the forest and wood-using industries, upon transportation, 
upon taxation, and upon population. jSTo region or State, 
much less the country, can afford to let them I'emain idle if 
a profitable use for them can be found. 

Continuous Use of Forest Land Necessary to Permanent 
Prosperity. 

In contrast with the menace of idle forest lands, continuous 
use will afford permanent development and j^i'osperity for 
local communities and regions. Not least among the benefits 
which standing forests and forest industries afford to any 
KState or region is wealth for taxation. The present system 
of timber taxation is unquestionably imperfect, but any 
future modifications must recognize the basic need for a 
fair contribution to the public revenue. 

In the State of Washington the best data obtainable indi- 
cate an assessed valuation on timberlands of about $100,- 
000,000, and on the lumber industry, aside from timber, of 
about $50,000,000, a total of $150,000,000 out of a grand total 
for all property in 1920 of about $1,195,000,000. The total 
for timber and the lumber industry was under the total 
amount for improved agricultural land in the State by about 
one-fourth. The taxes on timberland alone made up about 
8 per cent of the total levied for 1921 for all purposes, and 
on other property invested in lumber manufacture about 
3 per cent, making a total of approximately 11 per cent, or 
in excess of $7,000,000. In some of the heavily timbered 
western counties the contribution of timberlands alone 
reaches 50 per cent of the total taxes. Additional taxes 
are paid by dependent wood-using industries and by the 
large number of people whose livelihood depends directly 
and indirectly upon the forests. 

Similar conditions obtain in Oregon, where the remain- 
ing timber stand is even larger. The assessed valuation of 
taxable forest lands is about $141,000,000, and that of other 
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property used in the lumber industry about $40,000,000, 
making a total of approximately $180,000,000. Timberland 
pays a tax of approximately $5,640,000, and other property 
used in the lumber industry $1,600,000, a total of $7,240,000, 
or in the neighborhood of 18 per cent of the total taxes of 
$41,117,367 levied in 1921 for all purposes. Outside of cities 
and towns it is estimated that the lumber industry pays a 
third of the taxes in the State. In some of the more heavily 
timbered counties the percentage runs even higher, and in 
Clatsop County, for example, the lumber industry pays over- 
60 per cent of the county taxes. In several other counties 
standing timber pays approximately half their taxes. 

In 1920 the lumber industry in Washington and Oregon 
paid in taxes about $1.60 for each thousand feet board meas- 
ure of lumber cut. The cut was nearly 9 billion board feet, 
but under intensive forestry it would be possible to grow 
and harvest 16 billion board feet or more per year, or nearly 
twice the 1920 cut. This means an enormous taxable re- 
source which can be made permanent. 

A few examples from widely separated regions serve to 
illustrate the contrast from the standpoint of public reve- 
nues between timbered lands and near-by denuded lands of 
similar character. The average assessment in the western 
part of the State of Washington on standing timber is in 
the neighborhood of $26 per acre, on logged-off lands $9.32. 
One timbered section assessed at approximately $80 per acre 
adjoins a cut-over section assessed at $2.50 per acre. In 
New Jersey the State forest park commissioner estimated 
that a forest area of 2,000,000 acres was assessed at $4,000,000, 
but under timber-crop production might be made to returu 
taxes on an assessed valuation of $200,000,000. The average 
assessed value of standing pine timber in Louisiana in 1920 
was estimated at about $42.50 per acre ; of cut-over lands, at 
$5.25. In Mississippi it is reported that cut-over land is 
assessed at $3 to $4 an acre, while standing pine timber is 
assessed at $6 to $8 per thousand feet, with stands running 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet per acre— an equivalent to from 
$36 to $80 per acre assessed value. 

In New Hampshire the contrast is between the tax value 
of denuded land and second growth. Cut-over timberland, 
if fairly well located, is generally assessed at about $4 an 
acre; on the sides of mountains assessments go as low as $1 
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an acre. A 40-acre tract of second-growth pine saw timber 
about 50 years old, containing 750,000 feet board measure, is 
assessed at $6,000. On a $4 valuation this land would pay 
a little under 10 cents per acre in taxes if cut over; it now 
pays $3.66, or over 36 times as much. In central New Hamp- 
shire softwood stands generally vary from 10,000 to 60,000 
or even 70,000 feet to the acre, worth, if within 3 or 4 miles 
of railroad or water transportation, from $8 to $10 or more 
a thousand feet. At these amounts the taxable values of the 
timber would be anywhere from $80 to $700 per acre. In 
one of the unorganized towns in New Hampshire there are 
6,000 acres of spruce and 11,000 acres of cut-over land. The 
latter pays about 8 cents per acre taxes, the former about 
$1.40, or 17"! times as much. 

Again, abundant standing timber affords large employ- 
ment to labor. In 1919 the Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion of Washington reported that the lumber industry paid 
40 per cent of the total pay roll of the State for hazardous 
occupations, aggregating $227,995,862.25. It is estimated 
that in excess of 15,000 men were required by the railroads 
to handle the lumber output of Washington and Oregon. 
It is also estimated that upward of 10,000 sailors, longshore- 
men, stevedores, and others were employed in the water 
transportation of lumber, A total of 60,088 additional per- 
sons are engaged in the lumber industry. A large percent- 
age of the State’s total population of about 1,350,000 was 
directly dependent in 1919 upon the forests for a livelihood. 

Timber is also an important source of railroad traffic. 
The annual reports of the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
Oregon & Washington, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Eailroads for the year 1920, on file with the public service 
commission at Olympia, show that of the slightly less than 
21 million tons of traffic originating in Washin^on nearly 
13^ million were products of the forests. Under inten- 
sive timber cropping Washington could grow on its pres- 
ent forest area from 1 to 2 billion board feet per year more 
than its sawmills cut in 1920. 

The Georgia State Board of Forestry, in a report to the 
general assembly of 1922, estimated that the returns to the 
State from timber and forest products had during the past 
25 years amounted to more than $1,500,000,000. 
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A comparison of regions with virgin timber stands and 
regions such as New England, where 05 per cent or more 
of the cut is second-growth timber, is illuminating. The 
present forest area of the New England States is 25.7 
million acres, as compared with 17.5 million acres in the 
State of Washington. Stumpage returns to the owners in 
Washington for the lumber cut, as indicated by the 1019 
census, were about $15,250,000, while those to New England 
owners were nearly $12,500,000. Washington farmers uti- 
lized from their own lands timber worth a little more than 
$1,750,000, while New England farmers used timber worth 
approximately $10,750,000. The value of the products of- 
the lumber industry in New England, as a whole, was re- 
ported by the 1919 census as nearly $120,250,000, as com- 
pared with a value of nearly $235,000,000 in Washington. 
In the most heavily timbered State in New England, Maine, 
the pulp and paper industry has largely replaced the lumber 
industry, and its consumption of domestic pulp wood in 
1920 had a value delivered at the mills of approximately 
$26,000,000. The census reports 76,154 persons in the com- 
bined lumber and pulp and paper industries of New Eng- 
land in 1919, as against the 60.088 in the lumber industry 
of Washington. The New England industry is being sup- 
ported by second-growth timber crops, largely voluntary, 
while that of Washington is supported wholly by virgin 
forests. 

It is necessary to go abroad, however, to appreciate the 
full significance of continuous use of forest land to per- 
manent local development and prosperity. No better ex- 
ample can be found than that of the F rench Landes. Three- 
quarters of a century ago the southern part of the west 
coast of France, including the Landes and Gironde De- 
partments, was largely an unhealthy waste of sand and 
swamp. There were no roads, and the chief industry was 
sheep and goat raising. The region was seriously threatened 
by shifting sands blown in from the coast. Land could be 
bought at almost any price. 

Out of this area of swamps and shifting sand dunes, with 
a malarial, scanty, and poverty-stri(‘ken population, the 
French Government, through reclamation and the planting 
of maritime pine, has made one of the most prosperous and 
salubrious regions of France. An ai*ea of slightly less than 
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2 million acres supports a population of about 1 , 400,0005 
and as a health resort is visited by about 200,000 people each 
year. The reclamation and reforestation of something over 
l-i- million acres cost on the average only $6.41 per acre. 
The estimated net forest revenue of the Landes district is 
$2,702,000 per year, or about $2.22 per acre. The naval 
stores industry is second only to that of the United States. 
About 81 per cent of all the workmen employed in lumber- 
ing and turpentining operations are small holders of land 
within and adjacent to the forests. The returns from timber 
and turpentining make it possible to cultivate profitably the 
scattered areas of agricultural land which otherwise would 
be valueless. The principal crop in the Landes became 
turpentine and timber, not sheep or goats; and important 
incidental uses and benefits have swelled the value of these 
forests to the region and to France. Europe affords many 
similar examples. 

The United States can show some examples of permanent 
communities built up around continuous forest land use. 
Some 75 years ago a wood-turning establishment, employing 
about 50 men, was located at Forestdale, Vt. The establish- 
ment has gradually been enlarged and toys added to its 
output. The company has built up an SjOOO-acre tract which 
is gradually being brought under intensive forest manage- 
ment, and when this is done it will practically support the 
wood requirements of the company on the present scale of 
production. The number of employees of this company has 
gradually been increased from 50 to 200. A permanent in- 
dustry makes possible permanent residence on the part of 
the employees, many of whom own their own homes, and 
some of whom have been constantly on the pay roll from 35 
to 40 years. The labor turn jver is less than 5 per cent a year. 

Continuous use of forest land insures permanent lumber- 
ing operations, permanent sawmills, permanent transporta- 
tion, permanent secondary wood-using industries, better 
^opportunity for the individual ownership of homes by em- 
ployees, permanent schools with necessarily higher educa- 
tional standards — ^the kind of citizenship which every region 
and State welcomes. Permanent forest industries mean 
sustained local markets for the products of scattered areas 
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of agricultural land characteristic of most forest regions. 
They afford opportunities for part-time employment to 
supplement farm incomes. They j) re vent the isolation of 
the sparse population which inevitably follows forest 
denudation. 


The Timber-Supply Problem. 

The second serious problem which has grown out of tim- 
ber mining is how to obtain the timber necessary to meet 
our requirements. The best understanding of what these 
requirements are may bo secured from an analysis of our 
present timber consumption. 
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Pro. 9. — The United States consumes nearly as much, wood as all the rest of 

the world. 


Present Timber Consumption. 

The United States uses more wood than any other coun- 
try, and about two-fifths— billion cubic feet in round 
numbers — of the total world consumption. Of saw-lof? 
timber the United States uses about 12 billion cubic feet, 
or nearly half the world’s consumption of 26 billion feet, 
and of firewood 9^- billion feet, or nearly one-third the 
world’s consumption of 30 billion feet. (Fig. 9.) Its per 
capita consumption is 212 cubic feet, of which 110 cubic 
feet (502 board feet), or 52 per cent, is saw-log timber, and 
102 cubic feet, or 48 per cent, cordwood. » 

The exports of forest products are so nearly balanced by 
imports that cut and consumption are practically equal. 
The cut of 22 J billion cubic feet, however, does not repre- 
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sent the entire drain upon the forests of the country. For- 
est fires, windfalls, insects, and diseases exact every year a 
toll of usable timber estimated at nearly 2^ billion cubic 
feet. This does not include the normal loss which occurs 
in virgin forests through the death and decay of individual 
trees, but only the large-scale ravages, assuming, in the 
case of insects and fungi, the character of epidemics such as 
the chestnut-blight disease or the spmce bud wmrm. The 
loss of individual trees in virgin forests is probably offset 
by growth. Much of the loss caused by fire and also by 
insects and disease is preventable, but, under present con- 
ditions of inadequate fire pi'otection and a lack of close 
management in most of our forests, constitutes as regular 
an annual drain as the cut itself. The total annual drain 
upon the forests is therefore close to 25 billion cubic feet. 
Its make-up is shown in the following table : 

Timber removed each year from forests of the United States? 


Form of material. 

Equivalent in 
standing 
timber. 

Possible 
lumber pro- 
duction from 
same 
material. 


Cubic feet. 
9,500,000,000 
8-256.300-000 

Board feet. 
5,000,000,000 
37.700. 000.000 



1, 800, 000, 000 i 825, 000, 000 

840.000. 000 1 2,100,000,000 

585.000. 000 ] 2,340,000,000 

395.550.000 i 879.000.000 





314.820.000 

105.980.000 
45,800,000 

198,000,000 

364.050.000 

1,426,500,000 

691,200,000 

200,000,000 

900.000. 000 

882.000. 000 


V^^binlAstoj’lTj bandJeSj wooden ware, fiimitiire, etc 

Shingles 

All other classes 

Total ............... 

22,405,500,000 

2,380,000,000 

52,943,700,000 

7,250,000,000 

T>e<?troyftd by firej insfiotSj disease, and windfall * 

Grand total...., 

24,785,500,000 

60,193,700,000 

The cut may be grouped as: 

Fuel wood ..... ................... 

Cubic feet. 
9.500.000.000 

Ber cevi. 

42.4 

Sawed lumber ...... 

8.256.300.000 ' 36.8 

4.649.200.000 ! 20.8 

other forest products 




22,405,500,000 j 

100.0 


1 One thousand feet of seasoned, uixplaned lumber has been considered the equivalent of 
219 cubic feet of standing timber, mcludlng stumps and tops, but excluding branches. For 
other items different ratios, depending upon the character of the material, have been used. 
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Of this total cut, 11,615,430,000 cubic feet, or 52 per cent, 
is derived from trees that could be sawed into lumber (or 
saw timber , and 10,790,070,000 cubic feet, or 48 per cent, 
from trees below saw-log size, tops, and limbs (or “cord- 
wood material ’'). The following table shows the percentage 
of the total cut of saw timber, and also the percentage of 
the total cut of saw timber and cordwood material combined, 
accounted for by the various forest products : 


Class of product. 


Fuel wood 

liumber, cUinension material, and savred ties 

Feiicmg 

Ties, hewed 

Pulp wood 

Mine timbers 

Cooperage 

Veneer logs 

Vehicle stock, handles, wooden ware, furnitme, etc 

SMngles 

All other classes 


Per cent 
of saw 
timber. 

Per eeut 
of saw 
timber 
and cord- 
wood. 

9.4 

42.4 

71.2 

36.9 

1.6 

8.0 

4.0 

3.7 

4.4 

2.6 

1.7 

L 8 

2.7 

1.4 

1.3 

.6 

.4 

.2 

1.7 

.9 

1.6 

1.6 

ioao 

100,0 


Firewood, with 42.4 per cent of the total cut, forms the 
largest single item. Even this is probably an underestimate, 
as of all the items this is the one concerning which there is 
least information. In most of the European countries fire- 
wood is derived from thinnings, tops, and other material 
unsuitable for saw timber, and is largely a by-product of 
the growing of saw logs. In the United States also some of 
the firewood is derived from logging waste, dead trees, and 
scattered trees not in the forest; but, on the other hand, a 
considerable part (9.4 per cent of the total cut) is derived 
from saw timber; also young trees which should be left to 
grow into saw timber are very often cut. 

Firewood is the only product that is now being grown 
plentifully in the forests of the United States. Under ra- 
tional forest practice its production could be made a means 
of improving the stand, through thinnings and utilization of 
inferior species and poorly formed or unthrifty trees. 
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The next largest item is sawed limiber, which forms about 
87 per cent of the total cut of wood and 71 per cent of the 
cut of saw timber. Fencing, hewed ties, pulp wood, mine 
timbers, and other forest products make up about 19.4 per 
cent, or 1(>| billion board feet, of the 58 billion board feet of 
saw timber cut in the United States. Many of these forest 
products, such as fencing, mine props, pulp wood, and even 
hewed ties, could be obtained, just as in the case of firewood, 
from thinnings, tops of trees, and other low-grade material. 
At present they come mostly from high-grade saw timber 
or from young, thrift}^ trees wdiich are cut prematurely, 
thereby contributing to the depletion of high-grade saw 
timber. Ei^en much of our eastern boxboards, which form 
nearly 16 per cent of the total amount of sawed lumber, 
LOiild come from thinnings instead of young, thrifty, promis- 
ing trees, as at present. We are rising, therefore, a large 
percentage of high-grade saw timber for low-grade products 
for many of which low-grade timber would be just as suit- 
able. 

The percentages shown in the table do not always bring 
out the actual relation of the cut to the available forest 
resources. Thus, w'hile the cut of pulp wood constitutes only 
2.6 per cent of the total cut, pulp wood derived from conifers 
forms 4.5 per cent of the total softwood cut. And in the 
ISTortheastern States, w^here the pulp and paper industry is at 
present centered chiefly, the consumption of pulp wood 
(spruce and balsam) equals 76 per cent of the entire cut of 
spruce. In JSTew York the ratio is 94 per cent. The pulp 
mills, because of the closer utilization and the higher value 
of their manufactured product, can almost invariably out- 
bid the lumbermen for spruce, which has now become almost 
exclusively pulp-wood material. The same is true with 
regard to other forest products, such as shingles. Shingles 
are derived from large trees of a few species, such as cypress, 
western red cedar, and eastern white cedar, the supply of 
which is becoming limited. 

By species the cut also presents significant features. Soft- 
woods (pine, spruce, fir, etc.) represent slightly more than 
half of the total production, or 53 per cent, and hard- 
woods (oak, poplar, birch, beech, maple, etc.) 47 per cent. 
For firewood the hardwood species are used in greater quan- 
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titles than the softwoods, while in the cat of material for all 
other purposes the softwoods predominate. They comprise 
about two-thirds of the total cut of saw-log material and 
three- fourths of the cut of sawed lumber. 

Conifers supply the bulk of the timber consumption other 
than fuel not only in the United States but in the entire 
world. Of the present consumption of wood in the world, 
three-fourths is from coniferous forests and about one-fifth 
from temperate hardwood forests. Abundant coniferous for- 
ests have materially aided in the development of this coun- 
try. They must also be looked upon as our chief future 
source of saw timber. The temperate hardwoods are on 



Fio. 10. — Oar greatest industrial and food-producing regions— -the area nortli 
and east of the heavy Ime — cut only 23* per cent of the lumber they use, 
and must ship in 77 per cent, chiefly from the South and far West. 


better soil than the conifers, for the most part, and are 
chiefly in the more densely populated region, where the pres- 
sure for agricultural land is strongest and most persistent. 
Moreover, the second-growth hai'dwood stands are cut freely 
for firewood and various minor products before they reach 
saw-timber size, so that relatively little saw timber could be 
obtained from them for some time even if their lumber could 
replace that of conifers. The crux of the timber situation in 
this country, as everywhere else duifing the next two or three 
generations, at least, lies in finding a sufficient supply of 
coniferous saw timber. 

A further analysis of our present requirements discloses a 
discrepancy between the centers of the greatest lumber cut 
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and consumption. Only three regions — ^tlie South Atlantic 
and Eastern Gulf States, the lower Mississippi States, and 
the Pacific coast — have an excess of production over con- 
sumption. In all others lumber consumption is far in excess 
of the cut. Of the 48 States, 28 fall short of meeting their 
own requirements. 

The principal food-growing region, comprising the States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri, imports 7T per cent of the lumber it 
consumes. Similarly, the principal manufacturing region, 
comprising the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jerse^q and the 
New England States, produces only 32 per cent of the total 
lumber consumed. (Fig. 10.) 

The present cut, if taken wholly from the actual growing 
forest area of 250 million acres, would be 90 cubic feet per 
acre. The average production per acre on this growing area 
is estimated at 24 cubic feet. The present annual growth 
is estimated at 6 billion cubic feet of wood of all sizes and 
qualities. This I’epresents less than one-fourth of the total 
drain upon the forest, including loss through insects, dis- 
eases, and windfall. The total drain upon the forest of saw- 
log material, in round figures, is 60 billion feet board meas- 
ure. The annual growth of saw-log timber is only 10 billion 
board feet ,* hence the drain upon the forest is over six times 
as great as the replacement of saw-log material through 
growth. The actual cut is 53 billion board feet. This is 
shown graphically in Figure 16. As a matter of fact, little 
of the very old, high-grade timber which now occurs in vir- 
gin forests is being replaced, and it is unlikely that such ma- 
terial will ever be grown again, except in public forests. 

A comparison of the annual drain upon the forests and the 
annual growth, separately for hardwoods and softwoods, is 
given in the table below : 


Species. 

Total 
drain ^ 
on the 
forests. 

Annual 

growth. 

Eatio of 
drain to 
growth. 

Total 
drain i 
of saw 
timber. 

Annual 
growth 
of saw 
timber. 

Ratio of 
drain to 
growth. 


Million 

cu.ft. 

Million 

cu.ft. 


Million 

U.ft. 

Million 

bd,fu 


Hardwoods 

n, 260 

3,236 

3.5 

19,136 

5,104 

3.7 

Softwoods 

13, 526 

2,803 

4.8 

41,058 

' i 

4,770 

8.6 


1 Cut and destroyed. 
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Coniferous saw timber is being removed from our forests 
times as fast as it grows, hardwoods only 4 times. A 
great part of the hardwood cut is for fuel wood. Since the 
softwood timber is the best of all woods for general pur- 
poses and is most in demand all over the world, its deple- 
tion at such a rate is particularly serious. The only rea- 
son that the present cut can be maintained for the time 
being is that the virgin timber from which the buUc of the 
cut is now derived represents, like coal deposits, an accu- 
mulated growth of centuries. 

Not a single region, even the regions of the largest forests, 
are balancing their own present consumption of timber 
through growth. In the New England States only about 
one-third of the actual consumption of lumber is supplied 
by annual growth; in the Middle Atlantic States one- 
seventh ; in the Lake States, less than one-third ; and in the 
Central States, one-sixth. In the South Atlantic and East- 
ern Gulf States, a region of low consumption, four-fifths 
of the requirements are covered by annual growth; in the 
lower Mississippi States, a little over half ; and in the Rocky 
Mountain and the Pacific Coast States only about one- fourth. 
The small present timber growth in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States is due, however, to large areas of 
virgin timber in which growth is offset by decay. As the 
virgin timber is cut the growing area and the amount of 
growth should increase. The regions which at present have 
an excess of lumber cut over consumption comprise largely 
States which are developing rapidly both in agriculture and 
manufactures. , Their consumption is in excess of the 
amount of wood produced by growth, and their cut is still 
more so. As their own resources become depleted and their 
own local requirements increase, they will need most of 
their present lumber cut for home consumption. 

The outstanding facts regarding our present consumption 
are : Its enoimous size ; the large extent to which, particu- 
larly in the case of saw timber, it is being cut from virgn 
forests ; the extent to which high-grade material is used for 
purposes for which smaller material would be satisfactory ; 
and its excess over growth. 

Transportation and Lumber Prices. 

Another serious phase of the timber-supply problem is 
the high prices of forest products. They increase the 
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amount which the consmner has to pay and reduce the 
quantity which he can purchase. High lumber prices in- 
crease the cost of a vast number of other commodities. High 
liiinber prices have as one of their chief contributing causes 
the increasing distance between the centei'S of lumber pro- 
duction and consumption as the timber is mined from more 
and more distant regions. 

One of the cumulative results of BOO years of timber min- 
ing was in 1920 a lumber freight bill on the American rail- 
roads of approximately $280,000,000, and water freights 
aggregating an additional $20,000,000. This total of $250,- 
000,000 is, however, but a small part of the price which the 
American consumer paid. High freight is an added charge 
on which the lumber dealer pyramids his distributing costs 
and profits. Long-distance transportation from manufac- 
turer to dealer makes necessary the holding of large stocks, 
hence large investments which also must pay profits, so that 
added investments, costs, and profits built up upon the 
freight bill add to the final price which the consumer pays 
for lumber. Furthermore, increased lumber prices are mul- 
tiplied in the prices of all other commodities in the manu- 
facture of which lumber is necessarily used. 

Though the lumber cut has fallen in the last deoade, the 
consumer’s lumber freight bill has increased — more must be 
paid for less. Longer hauls and higher freight rates much 
more than offset the decline in production. In 1910, 1913, 
and 1914 lumber freights averaged nearly $100,000,000 less 
than in 1920. The average per thousand feet on rail ship- 
ments for the three years first named varied between $3.75 
and $3.85 ; in 1920 it was approximately $7,30. The average 
rail haul in 1914 was about 350 miles, but in 1920 more than 
480 miles. These averages include short reshipments by lum- 
ber dealers and are therefore understatements of both the dis- 
tance and the cost of transportation from producer to con- 
sumer. The water haul also has increased. 

The lumber cut is gradually shifting from the South to 
the far West. In 1920, 34 per cent of the cut was in the 
South and 31 per cent on the Pacific coast. Of the total 
cut 45 per cent was consumed in the territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. The 
center of consumption of this region is approximately at 
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Erie, Pa., distant 1,200 miles by rail from the approximate 
center of southern-pine production at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
but 2,750 miles from Portland, Oreg., which is roughly the 
center of Douglas-fir production on the west coast. (Fig. 
11.) An increasing length of haul is therefore certain. 

New York’s rail freight bill on imported lumber for 1920 
was approximately $22,500,000, and that of Pennsylvania at 
least $20,000,000. Massachusetts and New Jersey each paid 
a freight bill of about $8,000,000, and Connecticut $3,000,000. 
Michigan’s bill probably exceeded $15,000,000. The bill for 
the New England States as a whole was between $13,000,000 
and $15,000,000, while that for the three Lake States, for 
three decades or more the largest lumber exporting region 
in the United States, probably exceeded $30,000,000. In 
1920 freight cost Ohio in the neighborhood of $13,500,000, 
and Illinois more than $28,000,000. 

A short, cheap lumber haul was characteristic of our early 
forest history. Maine to Boston, the upper Hudson to New 
York City, and the Pennsylvania river traffic to Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh illustrate the long hauls by which lum- 
ber moved in volume up to the time of the Civil War. The 
distance from Bangor to Boston is about 225 miles and from 
the upper Hudson to New York less than 200 miles. The 
rafting of the Pennsylvania rivers rarely covered more than 
400 miles. Early transportation costs are lacking, but in 
later days the Bangor-Boston haul cost about $2 a thousand 
feet. Apparently much of the “Albany ” pine reached New 
York with a transportation charge of $1 a thousand, and 
even the Buffalo-Tonawanda shipments were largely made 
for less than $3. 

Likewise the early rail shipments were relatively short. 
The rates at first were excessive as compared with present 
standards, but lumber did not move in volume until trans- 
portation was well developed and the rates had fallen. 
The Bangor-Boston rate, for example, until the last few 
years averaged about $3 a thousand feet. That from Wil- 
liamsport to Philadelphia, less than 200 miles and fairly rep- 
resentative of Pennsylvania hauls, ranged from $2.25 to $3. 

The cutting of the Lake States pine ushered in a new era 
in transportation distances and costs. While prior to 1860 
a lumber haul of 500 miles was exceptional, and even half 
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this distance much above the average, a large part of the 
Lake States cut, even to middle western markets, moved 
more than 500 miles ; and Xew York is 1,000 miles by water 
from Saginaw, one of the nearest points of manufacture in 
the Lake States territory. Water transportation on the 
Great Lakes, the Erie Canal, and the Mississippi helped 
amazingly to keep down costs. Rafting both logs and lum- 
ber on the Mississippi after it was well organized frequently 
cost less than $1 a thousand feet. Millions of feet of cork 



Fig. 11. — The average rail haul for lumber it. mcreasmg with the shift of the 
cut from the South to the Pacific Coast The Pacific Coast States cut 30 
per cent of ou* lumber in 1920 and the Southern States cut 34 per cent 
Forty-five per cent of our lumber was consumed in the region east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomae Rivers. 

pine cost for transportation on the New York wharves less 
than $5 a thousand, and at times not more than $3. Chicago 
for many years received hundreds of cargoes of lumber at a 
freight of $1 a thousand or less, and $2.50 or $3 represented 
about the maximum. Eail transportation, bringing many 
advantages, was responsible also for increased costs. After 
an era of high levels with little movement, rates settled down 
during a period of fierce cutting and rebating to much lower 
levels, but it still cost $6 or $7 to carry lumber from Saginaw 
to New York. Apparently much of the Lake States cut cost 
the consumer in transportation $5 or less per thousand feet, 
and relatively little carried a charge exceeding $10. 

When the timber mines of the Lake States were ap- 
proaching exhaustion, southern pine shipments began over 
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much longer distances and at higher rates. Beginning on 
the Atlantic coast after the Civil War, they were small in 
volume by rail to the interior until after 1890. Water dis- 
tances ranged from a minimum of 300 miles from Norfolk 
to Philadelphia to 2.000 or more from Gulf ports to Boston. 
Aside from purely local markets, the distances by rail were 
ordinarilj^ in excess of 750 miles and frequently exceeded 
l.,000, as illustrated by the distance from Hattiesburg, Miss., 
to Boston of more than 1,500 miles, or to Pittsburgh of 
1,100 miles. On the average, water-haul transportation 
costs from the southern-pine regions were mostly above $5 
and sometimes reached $8. Eail freights ranged from 
$7.50 to $13. Postwar rail rates, under which lumber is 
still moving in large amounts, are much higher, averaging 
from $12.50 to $15 or more per thousand feet. The water 
movement is now relatively small. 

But even these distances and costs are small as compared 
with those fi’om the Pacific coast. By water Puget Sound 
is nearly 7,000 miles from New York. By rail Omaha is 
nearly 2.000 miles from Portland, Chicago is 2.300, and 
New York is 3,200 miles. The pre-Avar water rates of $12 to 
$16 per thousand feet from Puget Sound to Atlantic coast 
points are noAV approximately 25 per cent higher, and the 
pre-war rail rates of $12 to the Middle West and $20 to 
New York haA^e jumped to $17.50 to the Middle West- and 
$25 to the Atlantic coast. 

Increasing distances between producer and consumer have 
inevitably resulted in higher lumber prices. Growing inac- 
cessibility of the standing timber even within the same re- 
gions has had exactly the same effect, though smaller in de- 
gree. The scattered data on lumber prices Avhich have come 
down from colonial New England show that from the in- 
stallment of the firet sawmills until as late as 1736 pine lum- 
ber prices were commonly around $5. The cutting of this 
period took only the most accessible ''timber, investments 
were exceedingly small, and carrying charges on stumpage 
were practically nil. Hauls were very short, with a maxi- 
mum of 250 miles, and costs were low. Between 1748 and 
1775 prices show a slightly higher level, averaging about 
$8,50 per thousand feet, due in part to cutting out the most 
accessible timber. 
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Merchantable pine sold on the Boston markets between 
1799 and 1834 for $10 to $14 per thousand feet. This was 
relatively accessible material from the Kennebec and Ma- 
chias regions of Maine. With the cutting out of this mate- 
rial and the beginning of operations in the more remote 
Penobscot timber, prices rose to a new level of $16 or $20 
per thousand, which was maintained from 1835 until about 
1852. The latter year, however, marks the beginning of the 
end of the Maine pine. Only the more remote timber re- 
mained for cutting. Spruce began to come into the Boston 
market and Maine pine rose to a new level, which it held, 
barring the period of inflation of the Civil War, until it dis- 
appeared from the market shortly after 1880. 

The wholesale price of round-edge 1-inch white-pine box 
boards in the New England markets carries with it a lesson 
of importance, particularly in relation to the stumpage prices 
of the second-growth pine from which this material is cut. 
The prices of this material ranged between $10 and $13.50 
per thousand feet between 1890 and 1907. They then rose 
gradually until during the war inflation they exceeded $30, 
but have since fallen off to $24.50. These are wholesale 
prices which the New England manufacturer pays for box 
boards in his immediate vicinity. The hauling cost is very 
low. At these prices native pine box boards exclude, in com- 
petition, box boards of ail other species from all other re- 
gions. These prices, however, plus the increased returns 
made possible by a relatively small cut of higher-grade ma- 
terial, have, as will be shown in a subsequent section of this 
article, permitted stumpage prices on second-growth New 
England pine as high as or higher than on any other soft- 
woods in the United States, virgin or second growth. 

In western markets the change in price levels with fail- 
ing local supplies and increasing transportation costs is as 
definite and clear-cut as in the East. The cheap local haul 
from the Lake States to Chicago held cargo prices on white- 
pine boards, from 1859 until 1902, between $7 and $16 per 
thousand feet, and it was not until southern pine entered 
this market in volume, when white pine could no longer 
meet requirements and became more and more a specialty 
wood, that prices reached a new level of from $22 to $25. 
This level held between 1905 and 1911, after which quota- 
tions are no longer available. Similarly, retail prices in the 
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Chicago market between 1849 and 1898 on rough white-pine 
boards varied mostly between $10 and $13. A period of 
transition followed the introduction of yellow pine, and a 
new price level of from $30 to $33.50 was established which 
held from 1906 until 1916. 

The relation between increasing transportation costs and 
the rising price of lumber is shown very specifically by the 
records of a group of retail yards in Minnesota. In 1905 
nearly 91 per cent of the lumber sold consisted of northern 
pine and Wisconsin hemlock, and the remainder was made 
up about equally of Douglas fir and western white pine 
and southern yellow pine. The average freight cost on 
the lumber sold was $3.25 per thousand feet, and the aver- 
age retail selling price was $26.03. In 1913 pine and hem- 
lock production had fallen so far that they formed less 
than 60 per cent of the sales, while west-coast shipments 
had increased to make uj) more than 37 per cent. The 
average freight cost had risen to $6.75, and the retail sell- 
ing price to $32.28. In 1921 Wisconsin hemlock no longer 
appeared in the sales and northern pine made up less than 
8 per cent of the volume. In excess of 92 per cent of the 
sales consisted of Pacific-coast timber. The average trans- 
portation cost had risen to $18.12 and the selling price to 
'$53.58. In short, a transportation cost in 1905 of $3.25 
made possible a retail selling price in southern Minnesota 
of $26.03, but a transportation cost of $18.12 in 1921 had 
been instrumental in no small part in more than doubling 
the retail selling price. Furthermore, the transportation 
cost increased from 12| to nearly 34 per cent of the total 
retail price. 

The report on Senate Kesolution 311 shows that under 
the abnormal conditions of 1920 the difference in retail 
prices between producing and consuming regions for the 
same species and grades of timber were very much greater 
than the cost of transportation alone. This condition still 
holds true. An average of retail prices in Portland, Seattle, 
and Bellingham, Wash., on Douglas fir vertical-grain floor- 
ing during the month of August, 1922, was $60 per thou- 
sand feet. The freight rate on this grade to Minneapolis 
was $12.50, but the retail price was higher than that in the 
producing region by $28. A freight rate to Boston of $18 
made a difference in retail prices of $40, or approximately 
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twO“thircls of the retail price of the grade in the region of 
its manufacture. Similarly, a water rate of from $15 to $16 
to New York City has resulted in a price increase of $26 
in the case of Douglas fir No. 1 common dimension, selling 
for $19 on the west coast. Similar relationships hold also 
in the case of southern yellow-pine grades. 

It is still possible to buy common lumber and dimension 
at retail in the Douglas fir region for less than $20 a thou- 
sand feet, while the same material in the middle-western 
markets is selling for approximately $50. Likewise No. 2 
common boards and No. 1 common dimension can be bought 
at retail in the parts of the South in which lumber is still 
being manufactured for as low as $22, and on the average for 
$30 or less, while the same grades cost $50 or more in the 
consuming regions of the Middle West and the East. The 
explanation of the difference is transportation and the addi- 
tional costs, investments, and profits and reduced competi- 
tive facilities which this transportation necessarily involves. 

BEI.ATION’ OE SOFTWOOB-LUMBEB TO ALB-COMMODITY 
FBICES, 1840-1921. 
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' Fig. 12, — Before 1860 lumber came from nearby forests, witb a short haul. 
As the East, after 1860, became dependent on the Lake States forests, 
lumber prices moved to a higher level. A further rise about 1900 marked 
the approaching exhaustion of the Lake States timber and the beginning of 
large-scale operations in tlie South. The recent sharp divergence between 
the two curves coincides with the appearance of Douglas fir in substantial 
quantities in eastern markets. This movement of prices illustrates the effect 
of local forest depletion, resulting In long hauls, high freight charges, and 
consequent price increases Lumber that cost $100 in 1840 cost $510 in 
1921, whereas $100 worth of all commodities in 1840 cost only $143 in 
1921. In the graph 1840 equals 100, 
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Local timber depletion^ which greatly increased hanling 
distances, was a malerial factor in the abnormal lumber 
prices of 1920. It greatly accentuated the effects of abnor- 
mal demands, disorganization of the lumber industry, ad- 
verse weather conditions, and the inability of the railroads 
to handle lumber traffic. It is to be hoped that we shall never 
again have this combination of adverse conditions, but it 
must be remembered that the average distance between pro- 
ducer and consumer is rapidly increasing and that in a rela- 
tively few years the fulfillment of demands from a large 
pait of the entire United States will be dependent upon one 
lumber-producing region wdth transportation facilities much 
more limited than was the case in 1920, when it was still 
possible to draw upon two large producing regions. 

The relation between local depletion, the long haul, and 
lumber prices, as compared with the prices on all commodi- 
ties as shown by index numbers, tells the same stoiy in 
another way. (Fig. 12.) To bring out most clearly the 
effect of the long lumber haul, 1840 has been taken as 100 
because this represents the period of local production and 
short hauls in the eastern lumber markets. All commodity 
index numbers are those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. The lumber index represents eastern 
markets and various species of softwood lumber of average 
grades. The lumber and all commodity curves kept near 
together between 1840 and 1865, a period of local lumber 
production. Since 1865, when Michigan pine began to come 
in, the trend of the curves is steadily apart, and this is par- 
ticularly noticeable during the years immediately prior to 
1900, when Lake States pine could no longer meet the de- 
mands of the eastern markets and vsouthern pine had to be 
brought in from longer distances. Ail commodity costs 
taken at 100 in 1840 had reached 143 in 1921, but it would 
have required $510 in 1921 to buy the same quantity of a 
poorer grade of lumber than $100 would have bought in 1840. 

That there is a close relationship between total lumber 
production and retail prices is strikingly shown in Figure 13. 
The upper curve represents lumber production, which in 
the United States is essentially the same as lumber consump- 
tion. Several retail price curves, which are closely similar, 
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indicate the trends in prices in one of the largest Imnber- 
eonsuming regions of the country. Lumber production in- 

BELATIOH OF RETAIL LUMBER FRIGES TO PRODUCTION* 
AND CONSUMPTION. 
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Fig. 13. — The United States ^till has mills and timber capable ot producing a 
cut equal to that of 1907 ; but prices are now so high and transportation, so 
costly that the consumer can not afford to buy as much lumber as he 
once did. 

creased during a long series of years, with relatively low 
retail lumber prices. It reached its crest during a period 
of rising prices. It substantially held its own between 1906 
and 1913, a period of relatively stable lumber prices, and 
has since fallen oif during a period of prices much higher 
than those of any previous time. 

A consequence of local timber shortages is, therefore, long 
and expensive hauls, higher prices for forest products, and 
enforced reduction in consumption. This affects standards 
of living through prices and consumption of forest products 
and other materials in the making of which forest products 
are used. 

Future Timber Requirements. 

Though many of us may never buy so much as a single 
piece of lumber, eveiy man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try uses wood every day of his life. Forest products are 
consumed in obtaining nearly every raw material, and 
again in virtually every process of manufacture, movement 

35143°— YBK 1922 9 
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of commerce, and activity of trade. Every ton of steel re- 
quires the consumption of wood in mining the iron ore and 
in mining the coal used to make the steel. The coal mines 
of the country consume annually from 250 to 300 million 
cubic feet of wood. To manufacture cement, coal must be 
used, and therefore wood; and large amounts of wood are 
used for forms in concrete construction. Copper can not be 
made without consuming wood. All food is produced with 
the aid of wood in some form, and most of it is shipped 
in containers made from wood. The farmer who raises 
our foods and the hides and textiles from which our clothing 
ib made is the largest consumer of wood in the country. In 
short, the general public pays a large part of its bill for 
wood in the disguised form of the cost of food, clothing, 
and other articles that contain no wood at all. 

Any increavSe in the cost of producing these articles is 
pyramided in the successive steps necessary to reach the con- 
sumer. Our American living standards are therefore essen- 
tially tied in with adequate wood supplies. Wood scarcity 
carries a universal menace. For example, the requirements 
of our railroads, essential to our economic life, are enor- 
mous. They use wmod for buildings, cars, bridges, fences, 
tanks, and many other purposes, but especially for ties. The 
increased cost of ties alone since 15 years ago has added 
$1,300 per mile to the cost of construction of new lines, and 
$135 per mile to the annual cost of maintenance. With a 
present yearl}^ consumption of ties only about two-thirds of 
the pre-war total, this means an added outlay equal to 10 
per cent of their total net revenues in 1913. ()ur paper 
requirements furnish another example. At least 90 per 
cent of the paper used in printing is made of wood. The 
high prices of pulp wood in the past few years have helped 
send up the cost of paper, and, in consequence, of books, 
periodicals, and advertising, and to a less extent news- 
papers. 

Ninety-eight per cent of our rural dwellings are of wood. 
For urban dwellings the percentage is from 59 to 98, varying 
from State to State. Wooden houses are the easiest, quick- 
est, and ordinarily the cheapest to construct. This has put 
decent homes within the reach of millions of people, many 
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of whom could not have afforded brick, stone, or concrete 
structures. The present shortage of dwellings has been esti- 
mated at more than a million. This in itself means cramped 
quarters, overcrowding, high rentals, lowered living stand- 
ards in every direction, and a train of social dangers and 
evils. It is not merel}^ the poor, nor merely those living 
in cities, who suffer when the cost of home construction in- 
creases; and the effect is not fulty measured in terms of the 
number of dwellings needed but not built. The more it 
costs to build a house, whether in the city or in the coun- 
try, the smaller will be the space with which the occupant, 
even though relatively well to do, must be content. Kooms 
are smaller, and there are fewer of them; and, in the cities 
at least, children create serious problems. Cheap housing 
and ample living space are very real blessings. Without 
abundant timber supplies they would never have been pos- 
sible. The lumber and other forest products going into 
building construction in 1922 cost the consumer at least 
$750,000,000 more than was paid for similar material in 
1909, although the quantity used in the earlier year was 
some 30 per cent larger. 

The United States is just beginning to feel the effects 
of timber scarcity, and its full consequences have not yet 
become evident. Both their extent and their duration will 
depend very largely upon what measures may be adopted to 
supply our future requirements. Some light on what these 
requirements may be expected to be is thrown by the re- 
quirements of the past. 

The per capita consumption of the country rose steadily 
and rapidly during tlie industrial development that marked 
the second half of the nineteenth century; but since 1906 
it has been declining. The 1920 average per capita con- 
sumption was less than that in 1870, 50 years before. It is 
true that the World War was largely responsible for the 
more recent and abrupt part of the decline, and it would 
be unsafe to predict that this downward trend in per capita 
consumption will not shortly be reversed to some extent ; but 
there can be no question as to what, on the whole, the de- 
cline signifies. The normal increase that was taking place 
in the per capita consumption of lumber with other primary 
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industrial materials was checked by rising prices, which 
again were closely related to timber depletion. The decline 
in the per capita consumption, even before the war, was suffi- 
ciently great to more than offset the increase in population. 
The annual rate of decline between 1906 and 1913 was 2.2 
per cent. Between 1913 and 1920 it was 3.9 per cent, and for 
the entire 14 years, 1906-1920, it was 2.8 per cent. The 
upward course of per capita consumption prior to 1900 
was in response to national growth in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and living standards. The subsequent downward 
course represents in part increasing inability to satisfy 
our real needs. 

The tendency of requirements for timber to increase in- 
stead of diminish is world-wide, in spite of the greater use 
of substitutes for wood. This is illustrated by the growth in 
consumption of the nations which are advancing indus- 
trially, but which are restricted to a moderate use of wood 
by inadequate home supplies. Great Britain affoi'ds reli- 
able figures which show a growing consumption of wood 
during the greater part of a century. Great Britain has 
depended for a long time on imports for 95 cent of its 
entire consumption. The per capita tiiube]* imports into 
Great Britain nearly quadrupled in the 60 years from 1851 
to 1913, and the total consumption increased more than 
five times in the same period. That the requirements for 
timber have increased more rapidly than the population is 
very significant. It is only reasonable to anticipate that 
the demand will increase still further in the future. 

Though Germany’s forest production doubled in volume 
within the past century, her imports of lumber from other 
coxintries steadily increased in amount. France, whose popu- 
lation is stationary, shows very little increase in the total 
amount of wood used. During the last few decaides the total 
consumption of saw timber has increased in France at the 
rate of about 0.1 per cent a year, in Germany 1.4 per cent, 
in Great Britain 1.8 per cent, in Belgium and Italy 2 per 
cent, and in the United States, in spite of the recent decrease, 
1.6 per cent. These countries use nearly two-thirds of the 
saw timber consumed in the world. The weighted average 
of these figures gives an annual increase for the world of 
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1.45 per cent. At this rate of increase, lumber consumption 
has doubled about every 50 years. 

The consumption of other forms of material than lumber 
must also be considered. There is little basis for determin- 
ing whether the consumxDtion of most forest products other 
tJian lumber is increasing or decreasing. In the case of 
pulp wood, reliable data show a large growth in consunii^- 
tion. From 1899 to 1920 the consumption of pulp wood 
in the United States rose at the rate of 5.5 per cent annu- 
ally, with a total increase during the period from 1,986310 
cords to 6,114,072 cords. The consumption of mine tim- 
bers, poles, and piling, has probably increased. In the case 
of various other products, such as distillation wmod, cooper- 
age, and shingles, there have been no noticeable changes. 

Considering all the factors that determine the amount 
of timber a country uses, it is improbable, on the whole, 
that any considerable decrease in national requirements can 
be looked for. If present living standards and industrial 
uses are maintained, any reduction in the quantity of wood 
taken from the forest must be sought either through lessen- 
ing waste, through substitutes, or through imports. On the 
other hand, other things being equal, our timber require- 
ments must be expected to increase with increase in popu 
lation. 

The Timber. Requirements of a Growing Population. 

From 1810 to 1860 the population of the United States 
increased at a nearly uniform rate of approximately 35 per 
cent each decade, and from 1870 to 1890 at 25 per cent each 
decade. During the last three decades, however, the rate 
has been 20.7, 21, and 14.9 per cent. 

Economists are generally agreed that a gradually lessen- 
ing rate of increase is to be expected. The best authorities 
hold that by, if not before, the end of the present century 
the population of the country will have become nearly sta- 
tionary, at from 175,000,000 to 200,000,000, but that the 
150,000,000 mark will be reached about the middle of the 
century. 

At the current per capita consumption, a population of 
150,000,000 in 1960 would require not quite 32 billion cubic 
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feet, of which saw timber would approximate 16.6 billion 
cubic feet, or 76 billion board feet. 

Ilmports to Meet Future Timber Requirements. 

Will the United States be able to meet a part of its tim- 
ber needs by imports from other countries? Our present, 
exports and imports of timber and oilier forest products 
nearly balance. It may be expected that as local shortages 
develop within the next few years, as has already been the 
case with pulp wood in the Northeast, they will be covered 
in some part by importations, particularly from Canada. 
Our imports will probably soon exceed our exports. Any 
hope, however, that we may depend upon importations from 
abroad when oui‘ timber resources are exhausted must be 
abandoned. 

Two-thirds of all the timber consumed in the United 
States is softwood — pine, fir, spruce, and hemlock. There are 
only three great bodies of comparable coniferous timber in 
the world. One is in northern America; a second extends 
from Scandinavia eastward through Finland and European 
and Asiatic Russia to the Pacific; and the third, of rela- 
tively minor importance, is in central and southeastern 
Europe, chiefly in pre-war Austria-Hungary. 

Although Canada still possesses a vast softwood forest 
area, much is in the Arctic region and will be of doubtful 
availability for export trade. The more accessible forests 
are rapidly being developed to their capacity for the needs 
of the British Empire. The greater paii of the Alaskan 
forests ai’e better adapted to piilpwood than to lumber. 

In Europe the few countries still having large coniferous 
forests can not supply the needs of the rest of tlie European 
nations. The area formerly embraced in xiustria-Hungary 
was overcutting its forests prior to the war in order to ex- 
port about 322 million cubic feet a year. To maintain their 
exports at the former amounts these countries will have to 
limit their own consumption to very low levels or seriously 
deplete their forests. They will probably do both for the 
next decade or two in order to rehabilitate their economic 
status, with the result that eventually domestic needs will 
absorb all that their forests can produce. 
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Scandinavia lias but a small surplus of structural timber. 
Her exports consist mainly of pulpwood and pulp. Fin- 
land and Russia are therefore the only countries in Europe 
which can be counted on as important sources of structural 
timber to meet the large needs of their nearby neighbors. 

Siberia, with her billion acres of forest fully developed, 
could export large quantities of timber. The forests of 
Siberia, however, are still undeveloped and a great part 
of them lie, like those of Canada, within the Arctic and 
interior regions and may never be available for a large 
export trade. The forests lying close to the Pacific Ocean 
are partly surrounded by nations which will be the first bid- 
ders as export trade increases. China, with her hundreds 
of millions of people, is likely to develop industrially and 
much of her timber needs must be supplied from the Si- 
berian forests. Japan, although still an exporter of cer- 
tain species of timber, already imports large quantities from 
Siberia. Even if all the Siberian timber were at the un- 
disputed call of the United States and lumber could stand 
the cost of transportation from Siberia to the interior and 
Eastern States, the quantity available for annual export 
would amount to but a small part of our present consump- 
tion. The timber needs of the United States are so enor- 
mous, amounting to nearly half of the consumption of the 
world, that it is inconceivable that they can be supplied, 
except in small part or at excessive prices, by importations 
from other countries. 

Although the hardwood outlook is more promising, the 
difficulties in securing the amounts necessary are no less 
serious. The tropical forests of South America and Africa 
contain vast areas of hardwood timber, some of which can 
doubtless take the place of our own hardwoods when they 
are gone. These tropical forests, however, will probably re- 
main undeveloped on any large scale for a number of dec- 
ades. The great variety of species on each acre makes 
it expensive and difficult to log the scattered merchantable 
trees, and the little-known properties of the various woods, 
the difficulty in seasoning them, their heavy weight, and 
the high cost of transportation, may prevent their use in 
large quantities to replace our own hardwoods. It is doubt- 
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ful whether the exploitation of tropical hardwoods can come 
soon and fast enough to meet our pending shortage of saw- 
log material short of prohibitive costs. 

Reduction in Waste to Meet Future Requirements. 

No analysis of our future timber requirements is com- 
plete without a consideration of the possible reduction in 
the waste which has been so large a factor in swelling the 
drain on our forests to its present volume. Many forces 
unite to determine how much of the volume of the tree is 
put to use. Some are purely economic, like the freight rates 
which make it unprofitable to ship low-grade material to its 
nearest market and consequently throw it into the sawmill 
burner. Some represent inertia in methods of manufacture 
and use, based upon the economic situation of 20 years ago. 
Others reflect the prejudices and habits of the consumer 
who will not use intrinsically valuable trees because he has 
been accustomed to other species. Still others grow out of 
the lack of technical knowledge of the properties of wood 
on the part of manufacturers and wood consumers alike. 

During the timber mining stage of our forest history, 
with its reliance upon “ inexhaustible ” timber resources, 
there has been too little incentive to make the utilization 
of the raw material complete; in many cases it has indeed 
been more profitable to skim off the cream. The time has 
now come, however, when, from both the public and in- 
dustrial standpoints, unnecessary waste of forest products, 
particularly of high-grade timber, must be placed in the 
same category as failure to keep forest land productive. 

Waste, as the term is here used, includes the part of the 
tree not utilized, regardless of whether utilization is possible 
under present knowledge and economic conditions. It 
occurs during primary manufacture from the standing tree 
into such products as rough seasoned lumber; in remanu- 
facture, as in making furniture from lumber; and finally, 
through the avoidable destruction of the final products such 
as ties, posts, mine timbers, and even buildings by decay or 
fire. Limbs are excluded, so that waste in manufacture or 
remanufacture refers to the portions of the bole of the tree 
lost in such forms as tops, stumps, bark, slabs, edgings, 
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trimmings, saw kerf, resawing, etc., together with the low- 
grade logs which often are left in the woods. 

The serious phase of the waste question is that nearly 80 
per cent of the total (see table, below) is in high-grade tim- 
ber. The cutting up and reworking of such material explains 
this high percentage. It is the most valuable timber, how- 
ever, which will require the longest time to grow and of which 
our shortage will be most acute. More important than the 
amount of waste, however, is the part which can be saved. 
This is the phase of the question which bears most directly 
upon our timber-supply problem. 

Atuiuul cut, icut^fe, and po'isthle saiings, hilhons of feet. 


Class of material and process. 

Equiva- 
lent in 
standing 
timber i 

Total 
cut 1 

Total 

waste 

Possible saving. 


Cubic 

Boaid 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Board 


feet. 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet. 

1. Lumber, piimary manufacture 

8 26 

37.7 

5. 13 

0.3 

3.6 

2. Liunbei , remanufacture 




19 

2 . 28 

3 Lumber, fii e and decay 



. 11 

. 06 

.72 

4. Total lumber 

8.26 

37.7 

5.8 

.55 

6.6 

5 Saw timber othei than lumber, pri- 






mary manufacture 

3. 36 

2 lo. 24 

1.2 



6. Saw timber other than lumber, fire 






and decay 



.22 

.11 

2.6 

7. Total saw timber including lumber. 






all processes 

11.62 

2 52.94 

7.22 

.66 

2 7.2 

8. All timber below saw timber size 

10.79 


1.98 

.49 


9. Ail wood, all processes 

22, 41 


9.2 

1. 15 

2 7.2 


1 The ratios bet\\ een cubic f e(*t and board feet, in columns 1 and 2, are the 
same as those used in table on p 109 The ratios between cubic feet and 
board feet, in columns 4 and are 12 board feet to the cubic foot, except 
in item 6, wdiere the ratio is 5 board teet to the cubic foot, and in items 7 
and 9, A\hich include item 6 It should be recognized that thoroughly reliable 
data on many forms of waste and possible savings can be obtained only 
through much more extensive and detailed investigations than it has been 
possible to make. 

2 Approximate equivalents 


From approximately billion cubic feet of standing tim- 
ber, we manufacture under present practice 37.7 billion board 
feet of lumber, in the ratio of 219 cubic feet to 1,000 board 
feet. A considerable part of the loss in sawdust, slabs, etc., 
is unavoidable. But remedial waste occurs in unnecessarily 
high stumps, in unnecessarily large tops left in the woods, 
in thick saw kerfs, in excessive slabs, edgings, and trim- 
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mings, and in the exclusive use of even lengths and widths. 
Inefficient methods of manufacture and seasoning are also 
responsible for large losses. 

Under the best European practice, it is possible to secure 
1,000 board feet of lumber from 150 cubic feet in the stand- 
ing tree. This, however, occurs only in a few countries and 
species, such as spruce, which can be cut very closely. If 
Ave could cut our material on a ratio of 175 cubic feet to the 
thousand board feet, which is much nearer the average Euro- 
pean standard, 81 billion cubic feet of stumpage would yield 
91 billion board feet more lumber than at present. In order, 
however, to make the estimates of possible savings fall well 
within actual possibilities under the conditions which we 
shall have to meet, it has been assumed that 1,000 boai'd feet 
of 'lumber could be cut on the average from 200 cubic feet 
of tree trunks. This is probably below the present average 
European utilization, and it is now being secured in parts of 
New England. On this basis, we should be able to cut from 
the same trees over 31 billion board feet more lumber than 
is now obtained. 

Our remanufacture and use of lumber are still wasteful 
processes. Approximately half of the lumber cut is remanu- 
factured into such products as sash and doors, boxes and 
crates, furniture, vehicles, tanks, silos, and agricultural im- 
plements. An extensive survey of the 50 or more important 
wood-using industries and an intensive study of a limited 
number of them disclose a large additional waste, much of 
which could be saved by selecting raw material especially 
suited to the manufacture of the finished product and by 
more efficient methods of seasoning and manufacture. In the 
f) reduction of bent, irregular, and clear stock in chair and 
furniture making, for example, wg^ste not uncommonly ex- 
ceeds 50 per cent of the lumber purchased. Hickory handle 
manufacture sometimes requires 2 tons of lumber to produce 
400 pounds of handles, a loss of 90 per cent. Detailed in- 
vestigations have shown that a large percentage of the boxes 
and crates now used could be made stronger and more 
durable with less material. 

There is waste, also, in the utilization of the half of the 
lumber cut which goes into general construction. The con- 
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suming public still demands clear stock for purposes where 
lower grades would be entirely suitable, or even lengths and 
widths where odd lengths and widths would serve as well. 
Structural timbers are frequently used in larger sizes and 
of better quality than the conditions demand because of 
ignorance of their sti^ength and serviceability. On a con- 
servative basis, an additional billion board feet of the 
lumber waste which occurs in remanufactiire, building, etc., 
could be saved each year by the methods indicated. 

Unfortunately, waste does not stop with the completion 
of the final product. Large additional losses each year, some 
unavoidable and others unnecessary, result from failure 
properly to protect structures and such products as ties and 
poles from fire or decay. These are losses which increase 
the drain both upon high-grade saw timber and lower-grade 
material. 

The annual loss of buildings in the United States from 
fire in 1920 was estimated at $330,854,000. This loss in- 
cludes a large amount of wood, and a very considerable part 
is due to carelessness or to forms of construction which in- 
crease fire risks. The development of fire retardants will 
help materially to reduce such losses. 

Decay of finished wood products takes each year a very 
large and partly unnecessary toll. While the treatment of 
wood to prevent decay has grown rapidly, from nearly 76 
million cubic feet in 1909 to slightly more than 200 million 
in 1921, only a beginning has been made. It is possible to 
decrease materially the drain upon our timber supply by 
much wider use of timber preservatives. A long series of 
tests show, for example, that it is possible to extend to 10 or 
even 20 years the life of ties and poles of various kinds of 
wood which without treatment last only 2 to 8 years. 

Possible savings of high-grade material now lost from tire 
and decay, including that cut into lumber, poles, piling, and 
similar products, amount to approximately 1^ billion board 
feet, of which nearly 750 million represent lumber alone. 

Out of the total loss of high-grade material in primary 
manufacture, remanufacture, and from fire and decay, it is 
possible to save in excess of 7 billion board feet a year. It 
should be possible to save in lumber alone more than 6-J 
billion board feet out of the material we are now taking 
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from the forest. This is more than half the present growtli 
of saw-timber material on all forest lands. 

The prevention of decay through preservative treatment 
or better methods of handling offers the chief opportunity 
to reduce the waste of the smaller low-grade material. 
Very little of the nearly 300 million cubic feet of mine 
timber, largely below saw-timber size, or the 900 million 
fence posts now used annually are treated. Where feasible, 
treatment of both materials would, as in the case of ties 
and poles, increase their life several times. Improper 
methods of storage sometimes result in the decay of a con- 
siderable amount of such material as pulp wood. In ex- 
ceptional cases this loss has been known to reach from 40 
to 50 per cent. The possible saving through preservative 
treatment and improved methods of storage to prevent decay 
could probably save about 500 million cubic feet each year. 

While the total waste figures as shown by the table on 
page 131 are very large, they do not include all forms of loss 
under present methods of manufacture and use. Lumbering 
operations of to-daj^ still continue, although to a much less 
degree than in the past, to leave inferior trees in the woods, 
many of which are lost as a result. In naval stores opera- 
tions there is a very considerable loss of timber which is 
never salvaged. There is a large aggregate loss through 
the cutting of large-sized material for pulp and paper 
manufacture, for fuel, and similar purposes when small 
sizes and waste material could frequently be used. The use 
of mill w^aste for pulp and paper manufacture, in spite of 
the present shortage of raw material in this industry, is 
decreasing rather tlian increasing. These are examples of 
forms of waste which have not been included in the totals. 

On the other hand, tliere is a very considerable xise of ma- 
terial for fuel at sawmills, planing mills, and furniture and 
other factories, which is designated as w^aste under the pre- 
ceding classification. Slabs are sold in greater or less quan- 
tity for fuel in a considerable number of sawmill towns, and 
indeed much material suitable for more valuable uses is 
consumed in this way. 

Not all of the possible means of reducing waste have been 
considered. Present developments indicate the possibility 
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of making pulp board from material now wasted in the 
manufacture of lumber and extending the practice which 
has grown to such large proportions of substituting fiber 
for lumber boxes. With greater knowledge of the chemistry 
of woods in relation to the manufacture of pulp and other 
products, there promises to be an increasing utilization of 
waste far beyond anything which we now contemplate. 

Better utilization of waste material is a question of first 
importance in the commercial gTowing of timber crops. At 
current lire- war prices, the gross returns from cutting lum- 
ber alone would have been $288 per acre in a mixed hemlock 
and hardwood stand m Pennsylvania. But additional util- 
ization of hemlock bark for tannin, of mill waste for lath, 
kindling, or pulpwood, of hemlock tops, of hardwood for 
staves, and of hardwood mill and woods refuse for distil- 
lation, increased the gross receipts to $569 per acre. The 
doubling of gross returns in the case given illustrates the 
way in which close utilization may be made to influence 
financial returns from timber growing. 

The preventable waste of 6-|- or 7 billion board feet of lum- 
ber each year under present processes is the amount which 
w^e are now growing on 170 million acres of forest land. 

While, therefore, the waste of wmod has an important in- 
fluence on the returns from the use of land and upon the 
area required to meet our timber requirements, it bears pri- 
marily on the question of timber supply. By eliminating 
unnecessary waste we can meet our requirements with a 
smaller drain on the forest, or with the same drain we can 
secure a considerably larger amount of timber for use. 

Substitution to Meet Future Timber Requirements. 

Substitutes for wood are gaining ground, and it is often 
assumed that a large part of our future timber needs can 
thus be satisfactorily met. In some former uses of wood 
substitution is now practically complete. The rate at which 
the use of substitutes for wood is increasing is conserva- 
tively placed at 300 million cubic feet a year. Of this, how- 
ever, one-half is in the form of firewood. Substitutes have 
tended more to take up the normal expansion in demand 
for timber due to growth in population and industrial prog- 
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re«s than to lessen the actual volume of wood consumption. 
If there had not been other materials to take the place of 
wood, its consumption would have increased at a much more 
rapid rate. The introduction of substitutes has often been 
directly due to the growing scarcity of the kinds of wood 
needed for particular purposes or to the rising cost of lum- 
ber. In other cases it has been due to the inherent superi- 
ority of the substitute for a specific service, or to a cheap- 
ened cost of production which enables it to supplant wood 
even at its old price. 

Obviously, substitutes that replace one material with an- 
other inherently superior are economically advantageous; 
those compelled by shortages and high prices are an eco- 
nomic hardship. It is also true that in the very process of 
displacing wood from its former use for construction pur- 
poses the substitutes have involved new or enlarged uses 
of wood incidental to their employment. For many pur- 
poses wood is intrinsically so well fitted that to supplant it, 
so long as it can be secured at a price within reason, would 
be entirely impracticable. On the whole, wood in large 
quantities is an economic necessity and extensive curtailment 
of its use would mean a great economic loss and hardship. 

Furthermore, as wood is being replaced by other materials 
in one field, new uses of wood constantly arise in other 
fields. The extending use of pulp wood not only for paper 
products of various kinds but also for fiber containers, wall- 
board, and similar forms of material, and recently even for 
making actual artificial boards, is one example. The chem- 
ical utilization of wood for the production of vaxuous by- 
products is still in its infancy ; the next few years may see 
the use of wood for the production of alcohol on a large scale 
to take the place of gasoline. Wood is already used for the 
manufacture of artificial silk, rope, and of carpets and other 
fabrics. Chemical i^esearch is revealing new uses for wood 
that were not dreamed of a few years ago. The age of wood 
has not been left behind us — ^it may well lie ahead of us. 

According to computations made by the Division of Build- 
ing and Housing of the Department of Commerce in 11 
States for which reports have been compiled, wooden dwell- 
ings range from 59 to 97 per cent of all dwellings in towns 
with a population of over 2,500 inhabitants. In the rural 
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sections, -which include towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants, 
dwellings built of wood constitute about 98 per cent, hfo 
figures are available as to the percentage of wooden build- 
ings that are now being constructed in the same localities. 
There is probably some decrease in the number in the urban 
sections, but not enough to reduce perceptibly the amount of 
timber used. Even if brick is used, a six-room house, ac- 
cording to the investigations of the Division of Building and 
Housing, takes three-fifths the amount of lumber required 
for frame construction. Furthermore, in building with 
brick, concrete, and steel, much wood goes into scaffolding 
and frames. Some systems of concrete construction require 
more wood than would be the case if wood were the perma- 
nent material, and rec|uire larger timbers to support the con- 
crete in the process of construction than would the building 
itself if it were all of wood. It is estimated that 15 per cent 
of the cost of concrete construction is lumber. 

The annual normal building in the United States is about 

400.000 structures, of Tvhich 320,000 are new buildings and 

80.000 are old dwellings replaced by new ones. With such a 
normal annual increase in the number of dwellings, with a 
present shortage of at least 1 million dwellings, with half 
of the population still living in rural districts where 98 per 
cent of all buildings are and will probably continue to be 
made of wood, with but a very small part of the farms in the 
United States fully equipped with buildings and the aver- 
age farm capable of using at once 25,000 feet of lumber for 
construction, any decline in the use of lumber will be due 
to inability to obtain it at a reasonably low price. It would 
take 150 billion feet of lumber, or our present annual cut for 
four years, to equip fully the farms in the United States. 

In the future, just as at present, substitutes will keep 
down the rate of increase in the consumption of wood by 
taking its place where wood is less suitable or less economi- 
cal. On the other hand, new uses of wood that are con- 
stantly arising with the industrial development of the coun- 
tr}^ will tend to increase its consumption. In this competi- 
tion between wood and other materials the price of wood 
will play a decisive part. 

The replacement of firewood by coal, oil, and gas is likely 
to be large. It is characteristic of many European countries 
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that the consumption of fuelwood decreases as the country, 
develops industrially. The industrial development of a 
country presupposes available supplies of coal, oil, and 
water power — con<*entrated forms for generating energy — 
and therefore a lessened use of fuel wood for similar pur- 
poses. The use of saw timber, however, increases with in- 
dustrial development, as has been demonstrated strikingly 
in the history of the United States. In countries weakly 
developed industrially firewood may constitute from 75 to 
90 per cent of all the wood consumed, while in countries like 
the United Kingdom saw timber constitutes 98 per cent of 
the entire consumption. 

We shall not in the future ’be able to maintain even our 
present standards of living without abundant timber. 
Growth in population will tend to increase requirements 
for wood. Substitution and the reduction of waste will, on 
the other hand, tend to decrease requirements, but it is im- 
probable that they can more than equal the increase in nor- 
mal demand, if they can do that. Any material lessening of 
our present drain on the forests of 25 billion cubic feet an- 
nually will* be under the compulsion of forced economies 
disadvantageous to the public welfare. 

Timber Crops the Solution of Land Use and Timber 

Supply. 

Despite, past methods of cutting timber which have largely 
disregarded the production of future timber crops and despite 
forest fires which ordinarily have run over the areas from 
which the timber has been removed, an aggregate of some 
260 million acres now bears second-growth stumpage. These 
stands, largely volunteer though they are, furnish in them- 
selves the key to the solution of our problem of forest land 
use. The solution is all the more clear because of the failure 
for one reason or another to use these lands for agriculture. 
The growing of timber crops will apparently, therefore, 
solve our problem of forest land use. Can it be made also 
to solve the problem of timber supply? 

Productive Capacity of the Land— Timber Growth. 

On a total growing area of 260 million acres of forest 
land the United States is now producing 6 billion cubic feet 
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of wood annually, equivalent to an average of 24 cubic 
feet per acre annually. At this rate the area necessary to 
meet our present timber needs would be over 937 million 
acres, or nearly half of the entire area of the continental 
United States. This is considerably more than our entire- 
area capable of growing trees, including all farm land. But 
the present growth is far below the possible productivity of 
our forest land. It mainly represents chance, natural growth 
which, without definite provision for its establishment and 
with limited protection against fire or none at all, has suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself. Much of this land has too few 
trees, and the trees are seldom producing wood as rapidly as 
they might with proper care. 

All the data available on the growth of American trees 
and forest types, checked by European experience, lead to 
the conclusion that, under intensive forestry, our entire area 
of 470 million acres could ultimately produce an average of 
about 58 cubic feet per year to the acre, or a total for the 
country of 27 billion cubic feet.® Included in this would be 
70 billion board feet, or 15 billion cubic feet, of saw timber, 
seven times the present growth of such material. The total 
27 billion cubic feet would exceed our present consumption 
by 4-J billion cubic feet, but it would exceed the present 
drain on our forests by the relatively narrow margin of 
approximately 2 billion cubic feet. 

This production, however, can not be brought about in a 
short time. To make the practice of intensive forestry 
universal or even the rule throughout the United States will 
be possible only through gradual progress. It will require 
the development of scientific knowledge and technical meth- 
ods of timber growing comparable with what has slowly 
and at large cost been obtained for agricultural crops. It 
will require effective protection against fires. It will re- 
quire methods of cutting the mature timber that assure 


® Detailed tables showing by timber regions present and. prospective annual 
growth under crude and intensive forest management of the forests of the 
United States are given In Table 507, Forest Statistics section of Yearbook. 
It should be recognized that thoroughly reliable data on growth can be ob- 
tained only through much more extensive and detailed investigations than it 
has ever been possible to make. It is believed, however, that the data 
used give a fairly accurate indication of both present conditions and future 
possibilities. 

35143”— YBK 1922 10 * 
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prompt and complete reforestation. It will require the selec- 
tion and concentration of growth on the best species in each 
region. It will require cultural operations, such as thin- 
nings, which in European countries yield, and in this coun- 
try may be expected to yield, a revenue from forest land 
before the main crop reaches maturity. It will require a cut 
so regulated that only the mature timber will be taken, and 
no more than the total growth of the whole forest. 

Even if intensive forest management could be applied 
instantly to the entire area of forest land in the United 
States, it would take a generation or two to bring about 
forest conditions as favorable to high production as those 
now to be found on small areas in this country or over large 
areas under forest management in Europe. Further, since 
the timber crop requires several decades to grow to matur- 
ity, though a full stand of the right kinds of trees could be 
started on all our forest land by some magic overnight, it 
would be 30 years at least before new growth would, under 
average conditions, attain sufficient size to furnish even low- 
grade material. In short, with the utmost that can be done 
many years must pass before we can make our forests pro- 
duce through growth as much timber as is now yearly taken 
from them, and a period of shortage is inescapable. 

The eight forest regions ® of the United States which have 
the largest productive capacity (Fig. 14) are, except the 
Douglas fir region, overwhelmingly in private ownership. 
In addition, the eastern spruce-fir and the redwood regions 
are largely in private ownership. Under intensive forest 
management these regions could produce about 24^ billion 
cubic feet per year. The Douglas fir and other regions pri- 
marily in public ownership would produce only about 6 
billion cubic feet. A land area which supplies three-quarters 
(21 billion cubic feet) of our possible wood-growing ca- 
pacity is now in private ownership and subject to denuda- 
tion or serious deterioration. 


« Fifteen timber regions have been distinguished on the basis of similarity 
in the character of the forest and its rate of growth in each. They have been 
named in accordance with the predominant timber species of which they are 
composed. In certain cases where the rates of growth differ, geographic sub- 
divisions of the regions have been recognized. For example, figures for the 
Northeast and Cake States are given separately for each kind of forest. The 
location of the regions is indicated on the map, Figure 1. 
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The first important step in a necessarily slow process is 
to put into practice everywhere the simplest measures which 
will start regrowth on cut-over land. On much of our 
forest land effective protection against fire will be all that 
is necessary for this purpose. If so protected a considerable 
part of the 81 million acres of denuded land will gradually 
restock with trees. On lands where protection alone is not 
sufficient to assure a new crop of timber, such additional 
measures as the reservation of seed trees or small material 
at the time of cutting will be necessary. These are simple, 
practical, and inexpensive measures. They constitute a 

POSSIBLE IlSrCBEASE m ANISTITAL FOREST GROWTH BY 


IMPROVED PRACTICE. 

BILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET 

0 12 3 4 



14 . — Xlie present forest growth, is insignificant compared with that possi- 
ble if timber were treated as a crop. The four largest producing regions 
are in the southern and central States. ( Compare with map of Original 
Timber Regions, p 85.) 

crude kind of forestry, in that they would provide for at 
least partial growth on our forest lands. What increased 
timber production can be expected by 1950 if this crude kind 
of forestry is immediately put into effect? First, large 
portions of the present denuded land will seed naturally 
to forest growth within 30 years. Second, most of the 
remaining areas of virgin timber will be converted, as they 
are cut, into young growing stands, and the total growing 
area can be increased 100 million acres. Many of these 
areas, however, will have only incomplete growth upon them 
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by 1950. Third, many of the present second-growth forests 
would produce wood faster than they are doing now with 
their vigor and density reduced by periodic fires. On the 
other hand, considerable areas of rapidly growing second- 
growth will have been cut, thus tending to reduce the aver- 
age growth rate. 

The net result of the application of a system of crude 
forestry, consisting chiefly of protection from, fire, may thus 
be put as an approximate increase of 4 billion cubic feet in 
the current production of wood, or a total annual growth by 
1950 of 10 billion cubic feet on 353 million acres. The in- 
crease in saw-timber growth under these conditions would be 
relatively less by 1950 than the total increase. It might 
amount to billion board feet, making the total saw -timber 
growth a little over 11 billion board feet a year. The net 
wood crop resulting from these primitive measures would 
still be less than half of our present requirements. 

If this inadequate system should be continued indefinitely 
as the general forest practice of the country, we might expect 
ultimately a total annual growth of about 14 billion cubic 
feet, including 26 billion board feet of saw timber. In other 
words, protection against fire and such first steps as the I’eser- 
vation of seed trees in certain i^egions, offer only a beginning 
of the solution of our forest problem. They can be consid- 
ered as partial expedients and short steps in advance. In- 
tensive timber growing is the only measure which promises 
to supply our national requirements for forest products. 

Figures 15 and 16 compare the present productive capacity 
of the land with that obtainable under crude and also under 
intensive forest management. 

The growing conditions in the United States are more 
favorable, on the whole, than those in France, yet French 
timberland owners have found it profitable to grow timber 
crops. Private owners who are practicing forestry in France 
are realizing profits on land which is producing all the way 
from 10 to 100 cubic feet per acre per year. In the United 
States the redwood forests will grow well over 200 cubic 
feet; and, the white pine, Pacific coast Douglas fir, and 
California sugar and yellow pine forests as much as 170 
feet. In other words, the forests of the United States can 
be made fully as productive in timber yields per acre as 
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Fig. 15. — The annual dram on our forests is four times as grreat as the amount of 
wood grown by them each year, nearly twice as great as we could grow under 
crude forestry, and almost as great as what we can expect to grow under the 
most intensive methods on our present forest area of about 470 million acres. 
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tlie forests of Europe, where private forestry is considered 
a profitable business. 

The universal experience in other countries indicates that, 
by comparison with the timber obtained from our present 
virgin forests, that which will be grown by private owners 
in the future will be cut when relatively young and small, 
like the second growth now found on much cut-over land. 
Under intensive management, however, these forests will 
make up for the small size of the trees by their greater 
density, their more rapid growth, and their consequent high 
yields of timber in comparatively short periods. Young 
forests under intensive management may often yield at 
least as much timber as did the original virgin forests. 

The high productive capacity of forest lands in the United 
States is therefore an asset to the private owner. For the 
country it offers the possibility of meeting or even exceeding 
our present requirements through intensive methods of 
forest management. 

Productive Capacity of the Land — Financial Returns, 

Public agencies such as the Federal Government and the 
States may, because of indirect benefits, find it profitable to 
grow timber regardless of whether the balance sheet shows 
in black or red. But to the, private owner the question of 
profit must always remain a primary consideration. Profit- 
able timber-growing obviously depends, first, upon the quan- 
tity and quality of the timber that can be grown, and sec- 
ond, upon the price which can be secured for the product. 

A common method of selling timber in the United States 
is in the standing tree, and the price received for the timber 
or stumpage in this form is convenient and fairly satisfac- 
tory for measuring and comparing returns.'^ For a broad 
view of the entire country, census reports afford a valuable 
source of information by giving an average value for all 
timber manufactured into lumber. Such reports are avail- 
able for the last four censuses. Average values for all spe- 

stumpage prices vary witli the size ana quality of the timber, the stand 
per acre, the size of the tract and Its relation to others in the vicinity, the 
ease or difficulty of logging, distance to market, transportation faciliti<‘s, and 
the bargaining ability and financial exigencies of both buyer and seller. 
While average stumpage prices are of the greatest importance in indicating 
the trend of values, and hence whether timber cropping is generally profitable, 
they can not be directly applied in the appraisal of individual tracts. 
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cies and all regions rose from $1.89 per thousand board feet 
in 1889 to $2.18 in 1899, $2.59 in 1904, and $5.02 in 1919. 
The total increase was 166 per cent. 

Of greater significance are the census reports by States. 
In TV ashington, for example, where the bulk of the stump- 
age is Douglas fir, an average price of 92 cents in 1889 had 
become $3.07 in 1919. In Oregon, for the corresponding 30 
years, the average price had more than quadrupled, rising 
from 62 cents to $2.69. Present stumpage values of south- 

SAW-TIMBEB GXJT, CONSXTMPTIOir, AND GBOWTH. 

BILLIONS OF BOARD FEET 



Pig. 16. — ^Although we are going to tlie West for more and more of our lumber 
and other products cut from saw timber, the bulk o-f the consumption is in 
the East ; and the East should, in the future, grow two-thirds of our saw- 
timber supply. 

ern pine, in an older operating region nearer to the large 
centers of consumption, run higher. Considering first the 
southern pine States in which the cut is still largely from 
virgin timber, the Louisiana average of 94 cents per thou- 
sand feet in 1889 had in 1919 reached $5.95, an increase 
of more than six times in 30 years. The Mississippi price 
increased nearly nine times, from 61 cents to $5.41, and the 
Texas average from 87 cents to $5.46. 

Second-growth stumpage values in the older southern 
pine States are, however, most significant, since they are 
the values placed upon material of the size and quality which 
we shall grow in the future. Virginia prices in 1919 had 
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readied $5.63; North Carolina, $5.64; and Maryland, where 
hardwoods as well as second-growth pine are involved, 
$7.42. The pine values in all three States are higher than 
for either Mississippi or Texas. 

Minnesota prices, dominated by remaining virgin white 
and Norway pine stands, had reached $10.08 in 1919, but 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts prices, dominated largely 
by second-growth white pine less than 50 years old, had 
reached $10.36 and $8.33, respectively. Indiana hardwoods 
tripled in the 30-year period, with values increasing from 
$5.03 to $15.59 per thousand board feet. 

The census averages are made up from reports of individ- 
ual operators who estimate the value of the timber which 
they cut. A more satisfactory check on values is perhaps 
afforded by the prices actually paid for standing timber in 
sales. The Forest Service has therefore secured data on as 
many individual timber transfers as possible in several im- 
portant virgin and second-growth regions. It is obvious 
that averages thus obtained may not be the same as the cen- 
sus figures and are not exactly comparable with them. 
These sale averages are shown in Figure 17. 
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Fig. 17, — The high, price of second-growth Umber is making timber growing 
on private land profitable in many places. Second growth, though usually 
smaller and of lower quality than virgin timber, when nearer to markets 
often brings a higher price. Small second-growth white pine in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire since 1900 has brought on the average five times 
as much on the stump as the very large and high-quality Douglas fir of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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The value of Douglas fir, with more remaining timber 
than any other species, with many inaccessible stands and in 
a region far removed from the large centers of consumption, 
is still relatively low. As late as 1900 its value ranged be- 
tween 25 and 50 cents per thousand board feet, and even 
lower. Values rose steadily until about 1907, when they had 
reached an average of from $1.25 to $1.75. During the en- 
suing depression in the lumber industry, stumpage values 
held substantially without change until the influence of the 
war increased all prices. The pronounced increase begin- 
ning in 1916 had in 1921 reached a level between $2.75 and 
$3 per thousand feet. 

Virgin southern yellow pine in the Gulf States sold in 
1900 for 75 cents to $1 per thousand feet. Even this low 
value followed a slow but steady increase from 1880, when 
timber was ordinarily sold by the acre and stumpage values 
were little if any more than 10 cents a thousand. Pine 
values, however, have for obvious reasons climbed much 
more rapidly than fir. In 1915 they ranged from $1 to $6 
and averaged approximately $4.50, but in 1920 they had 
reached an average of $9.50, with a range from $3.50 to 
$11.50. At present relatively little stumpage is being sold, 
or higher values might obtain for the better timber. 

White and Norway pine in Minnesota command the high- 
est values for virgin softwood stumpage disclosed in this 
investigation. The averages are based on sales made by the 
State of Minnesota and by the General Land Office from 
Chippewa Indian lands. Values in 1886 averaged $2, with 
a range from $1 to $3. There was a steady but slow increase 
up to 1893, when white pine production in the Lake States 
began to fall off. From that time until 1919, with the possi- 
ble exception of less than a decade between 1908 and 1915, 
values climbed steadily and rapidly. In 1920 the average 
was about $14, with a range of from $10 to $17 ; in an extreme 
case $25.30 per thousand feet was paid. Since 1920 prices 
have dropped slightly, but have again started to rise. Not 
too much dependence, however, can be placed on minor fluc- 
tuations during the last two or three years because of the rel- 
atively small volume of material sold. 
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Compared with the prices of 20 or even 10 years ago, cur- 
rent values for virgin fir of $2.75, for southern yellow pine 
in the Gulf States of $9.25, and for white and Norway pine 
of $18.25 seem high, but when compared with the rise in the 
values of second-growth stumpage in some of the older tim- 
ber-producing regions, the increase is not so striking. It is 
to the second-growth prices that we must turn for the best 
indication of returns in timber growing, for the second- 
growth stands are the forests of the future. 

The portion of the southern yellow-pine region first ex- 
tensively cut extends from Maryland through North 
Carolina. Naturally this yoxmger second-growth timber 
occurs in smaller sizes than the virgin stands of the Gulf 
States, but it has the advantage of being nearer the large 
consuming markets of the North. The values are based 
largely upon small sales, chiefly from farmers’ woodlots. 
The average value of this second-growth pine in 1900 ex- 
ceeded $3. It ranged from $1.25 to nearly $5. Values held 
substantially on a level, with minor fluctuations, until 1913. 
Then they climbed rapily under the stimulus of war demand 
until 1919, when the average was around $9. The range in 
1919 was from $4 to $12; in extreme cases sales at $14 were 
reported, and rumors of even higher prices are prevalent. 
Stumpage values in this region, possibly because of the 
smaller amount of data available, seem to be subject to 
rather violent fluctuations, and in 1921 average values had 
apparently dropped to about $7 with a range of from $2.50 
to $12. The increased demands of the last year, however, 
have again started values upward. The significant fact from 
the standpoint of growing timber crops is that second- 
growth stumpage, mostly stands less than 60 years old, in 
the Maryland-North Carolina region sells in the open mar- 
ket for surprisingly little less, and at times has sold for 
more, than the virgin timber of the Gulf States. 

It was possible also to secure data on spruce saw timber in 
Maine. This timber averaged between $2 and $2.50 per 
thousand feet from 1866 to neaidy 1900, ranging between 
$1.25 and $4. Since 1900 there has been a steady and re- 
markable increase, until now spruce ranges in the majority 
of the sales between $6.50 and $11, and averages about $8.25. 
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Sales as high as $12 per thousand feet are reported. In the 
last two decades values have tripled. 

Second-growth pine stumpage in Maine tells the same 
story, but prices have not reached the same levels as in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. In the latter States 
white pine sold in 1900 for around $4. With slight breaks 
the curve of average values climbed steadily until in 1920 
the average value of second-growth stumpage in this region 
reached about $16.25 a thousand feet. The range was from 
$11 to $22 and prices in extreme cases were as high as $25. 
It is clear, therefore, that in central New England we have 
second-growth stands, largely accidental, of uncultivated 
timber crops, selling through periods of several years for 
the highest stumpage prices actually paid for softwoods any- 
where in the United States. Furthermore, these prices are 
paid on a degree of use as complete as in many parts of 
Europe, and the footages secured per acre frequently exceed 
all except the heaviest virgin white pine stands. The State 
forester of New Hampshire reports that 50 per cent of the 
stands in that State for which these prices are being paid do 
not exceed 30 years of age. 

No one can predict future values with certainty, but the 
past history of stumpalge prices of all species and all re- 
gions, European and American alike, has been one of al- 
most uninterrupted rise, and we have ahead of us increasing 
timber shortages as compared with the certain demand for 
forest products. The pronounced rise in stumpage values 
for practically all regions and all species has occurred since 
about 1900, coincidently with the falling off of Lake States 
production and the growing realization that our virgin tim- 
ber stands were not inexhaustible. The private owner who 
hesitated to start growing white pine in New England when 
stunapage values were $4 per thousand feet need hesitate 
much less in 1922 when values for the same material have 
reached $12 to $16. 

The stumpage prices paid for hardwoods in Indiana, 
Ohio, and southern Michigan have been even more remark- 
able. The relatively few records of sales do not warrant 
any statement of averages. The prices are for timber from 
culled stands, including also strictly second-growth material 
of such species as hickory and ash. Values in a few sales 
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of the pre-war period indicate flat stumpage prices for 
stands of the common hardwood species such as poplar, 
white and red oak, basswood, ash, elm, beech, etc., running 
from approximately $16 to $18 per thousand feet. Selected 
trees of oak and poplar brought between $34 and $35 per 
thousand feet. War and postwar prices have been much 
higher. War prices for ash ranged from $80 up to even $200 
a thousand in an extreme case. Log prices f. o. b. mill were 
as high as $120 a thousand in 1920. Offers of $20 a thou- 
sand on the stump for ash 12 to 16 inches in diameter and $50 
for a small quantity of ash were refused in 1921. Ash logs 
in 1921 brought $75 per thousand f. o. b. mill. Oak veneer 
logs f. o. b. mill in 1919 and 1920 brought from $100 to $200 
per thousand. Lumbering and transportation costs to the 
mill averaging probably $15 per thousand must, of course, 
be deducted from these log prices to secure stumpage values. 

High second-growth stumpage i)rices result largely from 
the growing scarcity of local timber supplies in regions of 
large consumption and from the freight which lumber from 
regions still cutting virgin stumpage must pay. Southern 
pine foom the Gulf States, for example, now pays a rail 
freight of $16 per thousand into New England, and Pacific 
coast fir pays a rail freight of $25. With such freight, a 
$14 white pine stumpage is not surprising, even though it 
cuts only relatively low-grade timber ; neither is $7 stumpage 
for North Carolina pine with approximately $7 lower 
freight on lumber than from the Gulf States to such im- 
portant consuming markets as Philadelphia and New York. 

A further indication of the real significance of current 
stumpage prices in the United States in relation to profit- 
able timber growing may be secured from a comparison 
with the stumpage prices in Europe under which timber 
crops have been growm for the last century or more by both 
public and piuvate owners. Although open to obvious ob- 
jections, it is necessary to cite pre-war European prices. It 
is obviously out of the question to compare present or pre- 
war American with present German prices. It would be dif- 
ficult also because of fluctuating exchange and inflated cur- 
rency to make any satisfactory comparison with present 
French prices. At best a comparison between American and 
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European values is difficult because of the difference in 
utilization. 

Prior to 1912 good saw timber in the Pyrennees was sold 
by the French communes at a stumpage of 67 cents per thou- 
sand board feet. Difficult logging and transportation ex- 
plains this exceptionally low price. Pre-war stumpage prices 
in France averaged from $11 to $15 per thousand feet for 
spruce and fir; $9 to $10 for maritime pine; $12 to $13 for 
Scotch pine; $24 to $55 for oak. Cord wood in the Vosges 
sold for less than $4 per cord. 

Pre-war stumpage prices in Prussia were about $18 per 
thousand feet for oak, $10.50 for beech, $12.50 for spruce, and 
about $10 for pine. In Wurttemburg the stumpage price 
of oak was $31.50 and for conifers $17.50. On the average 
for Germany as a whole stumpage prices were not essentially 
different from those prevailing in France before the war. 

Of perhaps greater interest because of greater similarity 
in economic and forest conditions are the stumpage prices 
of the Baltic countries, particularly Sweden. Pre-war 
spruce and pine stumpage was $9 per thousand feet on the 
basis of Swedish utilization, which is 150 cubic feet per 
thousand board feet. 

It is clear, therefore, that present stumpage prices of both 
conifers and hardwoods in several sections of the United 
States, particularly on second-growth, have already reached 
or passed the pre-war stumpage prices of France, Germany, 
and Sweden. American prices, barring the period of in- 
flated European currency, have increased much more rap- 
idly than European prices. This is particularly true since 
1900. There is little reason to expect that the dwindling 
cut of southern pine can have any effect on stumpage price 
levels different from that of the falling cut of northern 
pine 20 years ago, and any further increases which this may 
bring will establish still more firmly the possibility of profit- 
able timber growing. 

Probably more is to be learned in New England of the 
possibilities of profitable forestry than in any other region 
of the United States, because there cutting began earliest 
and through the play of economic forces, favorable cli- 
matic conditions, and prolific tree species the nearest ap- 
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proach to the growing of timber crops has been made. But 
unqestionably in a number of other forest regions in the 
United States economic conditions even now are almost 
equally ripe for timber growing. These regions include 
much of the southern pine belt, parts of the Lake States, 
and even sections of the West. It would not be surprising 
if the redwood belt, with its wonderful rapidity of growth, 
were to prove the most profitable timber-growing region of 
the United States. 

A few examples, selected more or less at random from a 
variety of sources, illustrate concretely the profitable white 
pine forestry of to-day in New England. Second-growth 
pine stands in large part naturally seeded, in a much smaller 
part planted, have occupied many abandoned fields in cen- 
tral New England. These pine lots surround the manu- 
facturing towns with which New England is filled and 
supply ideal box material for the shipment of its factory 
products. No attempt has been made to secure average 
figures, but New England abounds in examples. 

The first case illustrates a measure of forestry. A pine 
lot in southern New Hampshire was cut over in 1887 to an 
8-inch diameter limit, yielding 100,000 feet of pine, which 
at $4 or $5 stumpage, or about $56.25 per acre, was sufficient 
to clear the cost of the land and accrued taxes and yield a 
good profit. A careful cruise last year shows a stand of 
75,000 feet to the acre, which will cut a large percentage of 
high-grade material, and for which offers of $20 per thou- 
sand, or $1,500 per acre, have been refused. While this show- 
is better than the average, it is not exceptional in the pine 
region of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Maine. 

Three acres in a second New Hampshire lot were pur- 
chased in 1877 and planted with white-pine seedlings dug 
up from neighboring fields, at a total cost for land and plant- 
ing of $11.66 per acre. This lot was sold in 1897 for about 
$100 per acre; in 1912 it was sold again for $S83.33 per acre; 
and in 1922 it is held at $566.66 per acre. This represents a 
yearly average increase in value of $12.33 per acre, or more 
each year than the original investment, which was unusually 
large because of the cost of planting. Under the present 

full valuation ” New Hampshire law, taxes are now some- 
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wliere near the average annual increase in value, and the ad- 
vantage, if any, of holding the stand for a future cut will be 
the production of high-qualitj" material which will command 
much higher stumpage prices. As a result of this law, most 
New Hampshire stands are reported as being cut at an earlier 
age than in adjoining States. 

A few additional cases will be summarized in the briefest 
form to give a more complete picture. About 1917, $11,500 
was paid for 18 acres of 60-year-old Massachusetts pine of 
natural origin. A short time ago $1,000 was paid for 3 
acres of planted 40-year-old pine. A natural 80-year-old 
pine stand of 2 acres in Vermont is reported to have cut 
170,000 feet and to have sold at $2,000 for the stumpage. 
These three stands yielded $11, $8, and $12 50 per acre per 
annum in stumpage returns. xV Massachusetts stand bought 
for $6.25 per acre in 1905 returned $105 in stumpage alone in 
1921. Another Massachusetts stand bought for $18.88 per 
acre in 1895 returned $311.11 in 1916 in stumpage alone. 
These two stands yielded $6.17 and $13.91 jyev acre annum 
in stumpage above tlie original purchase price. In the lat- 
ter case the annual tax rose from about 16 cents per acre at 
the time of purchase to about $1.90 at the time of cutting, so 
that it did not constitute a burden. 

While most of the second-growth white-pine stands are 
of natural origin, planting dates from about 1820 and has 
become common. In the early days seedlings were fre- 
quently obtained from adjacent fields or woods. To-day 
planting stock is being furnished at cost by a number 
of State nurseries and can be secured also from a number 
of commercial nurseries, 

A report by the Massachusetts State Forest Service pub- 
lished in 1915 indicates in a striking way the results of 
some of the earlier plantings. Plantations from 30 to 40 
years old show an average yield of 21,910 board feet to the 
acre; from 40 to 50 years old, of 32,726 board feet; and from 
50 to 60 years old, of 41,186 board feet. At the 1915 average 
stumpage value of $8 per thousand, the cash returns per 
acre 35 years after planting would be $175.28; 45 years after 
planting, $261.81 ; and 55 years after planting, $329.49 per 
acre; while at the 1922 average stumpage value the cash* re- 
turns would be for the same periods $306.74, $458.16, and 
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$576.60 per acre, respectively. Deducting the total costs 
for these periods (reckoned at $5 per acre for the land, $12 
for planting, estimated taxes on both land and timber, and 
compound interest on all outlays at 5 per cent) the average 
net return per acre at the 1922 stumpage value would be: 
at 35 years, $194.86; at 45 years, $238.95; and at 55 years, 
$184.84. 

Stands 55 years old should command a value decidedly 
above the average because of the higher quality of lumber 
they will yield, but no allowance was made for this. In 
any case, there is a comfortable margin above costs and 
interest at a current stumpage value of $14. Also, these 
stands had to carry a heavy initial planting cost which under 
good methods of cutting could j)robably be eliminated. 

There is another consideration. Profitable thinnings in 
growing timber are to the forester a matter of prime im- 
portance. If they can be made, it means a series of returns 
between reforestation and the final harvesting of the crop. 
Such intermediate returns ease the burden of relatively 
long-term carrying charges before the final cutting, and, 
rightly conducted, stimulate growth so that the final yield 
is improved in quality as well as increased in quantity. 

Comprehensive data which will show in any conclusive 
way the average yields which can be secured from thinnings 
in different sections of the country and the net financial 
returns from such yields are not in existence, but a few ex- 
amples from various Eastern States show that they can be 
made profitably. In Massachusetts a white-pine stand partly 
34 and partly 53 years old, thinned in 1908, afforded a stump- 
age return of $20 per acre. In New Hampshire three succes- 
sive thinnings of white pine in the age period between 35 and 
50 years took out 10,498 board feet, afforded a return of 
$114.48 per acre, and left 16,722 board feet of timber in the 
growing stand. Three other white-pine stands in New Eng- 
land made showings as follows: 


Age. 

Amoiint cut. 

Amoimt 

left. 

Returns 
per acre. 

Stumpage. 

28 

Board ft 

Cords. 

12 


$12,00 

70.00 

22.50 

$1 per cord. 

$10 per M board feet. 

$6 per M board feet. 

60 

7,000 

4,500 

42,000 

25,500 

60 
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Eeports of thinnings made around ISTew Haven, Conn., 
indicate that sprout hardwood stands can be profitably 
thinned in that region and may yield from 4 to 10 cords 
of fuel wood an acre in stands from 25 years of age upward. 
Average stiimpage returns have varied from $8.12 to $10.50 
an acre. 

From a 40-year-old hardwood stand in New Jersey seven 
cords were cut per acre, leaving 18 cords in the stand. With 
stumpage at $1.50 per cord, the net return from the thin- 
ning was $10.50 per acre. A New Jersey hardwood stand 
was thinned of 12.6 cords, leaving 15.4 cords, at a profit of 
$15 per acre. Another yielded a profit of $45. And a Mary- 
land stand of loblolly pine, thinned when only 14 years old, 
yielded 11 cords of wood, afi:ording a return of $11.50 per 
acre, while leaving 15.5 cords of wood on the land to grow. 

In the cases given, therefore, the returns ranged between 
$8.12 and $114.48 per acre, the latter including a series of 
three thinnings. 

The sale of timber need not constitute the only money 
returns from the forest. In some regions live-stock grazing 
and timber growing can be combined if grazing is so regu- 
lated as to prevent material damage to young tree growth. 
On the National Forests the receipts from grazing amounted 
ill 1921 to about $2,500,000. Longleaf and slash pines in 
the South can produce naval stores before lumbering. In 
a good stand of virgin timber an income of $16 to $1T per 
acre per year is easily possible during three to five years of 
turpentining under current commercial standards. From a 
poor timber stand returns of $3 to $4 a year are obtainable, 
and $8 to $10 per acre is a fair average for the South as a 
whole. Large progress has already been made in improving » 
the methods of naval stores production, and better methods 
should at least prolong the period of obtaining profitable 
yields. Eeceipts from the leasing of summer home and 
camp sites, hunting and fishing privileges, and other recrea- 
tional facilities are further ezamples of possible returns from 
forest properties while a timber crop is being grown, which 
may in part or altogether offset carrying charges. 

Entirely aside from such incidental receipts the examples 
given of final returns and of the intermediate returns from 
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till linings illustrate that in many localities, and conspicu- 
ously in New England, timber production on private lands 
is already very profitable. The timber crop is proving 
the salvation of many a New England farm which has been 
pushed to the wall in agricultural competition. True it is 
that ill the majority of cases farmers allowed their fields 
to grow up into trees because they could not farm them prof- 
itably, could not sell them, and did not know what else to 
do with them. The play of forces long misunderstood has 
finally classified as forest land much of the farm acreage 
which after several generations of cultivation can not prof- 
itably produce agricultural crops. Owners have of late 
been slowly waking up to the fact that all unawares and with- 
out effort such land has ofcen grown a very profitable timber 
crop. They do not yet realize that it would have been a 
still more profitable crop if they had known how to grow 
it to best advantage. This is not the entire story, however, 
for in the aggregate a very considerable area has been 
planted to white pine and other forest trees throughoiit New 
England. By inference, the possibilities in other regions 
are favorable, and in a far greater degree than has generally 
been realized. 

It should be remembered that the second-growth timber 
crops of New England now being cut were started by 1890 at 
the latest. Pennsylvania was at that time cutting a large 
amount of virgin timber, the Lake States were in the crux 
of their fiercest competition with the South, and the crest 
of the southern pine cut had not yet been reached. There 
is no reason to think that the owner of timberland of to-day 
in any region of rapid growth in the United States is taking 
more chances on future returns from wood crops thaii did 
the New Englander of 30 or 40 years ago. On the contrary, 
all the facts as to our remaining timber stands, the rate at 
which they are being cut, the probable duration of the vir- 
gin supplies remaining, and the disparity between market 
demands and the second growth already started, point to 
opportunities for still greater profit in timber growing. 

The hazard of loss from fire is sometimes a deterrent to 
the production of timber crops by private owners. While 
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ilie private owner must assume some risk from this source 
and must expect to pay a reasonable cost for protecting his 
own property, it is being recognized more and more that an 
obligation rests upon the public to assist him. From year 
to year publicly supported protection of forests against fire 
is being extended and its efficiency improved. This whole 
movement has come about largely during the last 20 years. 
The recognition of the value of second-growth stands is in 
itself acting as a powerful stimulus. Wliite-pine wood lots 
in Few England are worth, for example, up to $500 an acre, 
and no owner with timber of this value can be indifferent 
to the fire hazard. There is also the bugaboo of forest 
taxation, far moie important in most timber regions and 
States on account of its future uncertainty than because of 
its present burden. In the Few England States, for ex- 
ample, with the exception of Few Hampshire, which under 
existing law taxes forest lands as nearly as possible to their 
full value, taxes on timberland are seldom burdensome. 

The public, however, has a very direct and important 
obligation in the solution of the taxation question. By 
solving this question and assuming a fair share of the burden 
of fire protection, it will also help to remove two of the 
principal uncertainties in profitable timber growing. 

Balancing Future Requirements and Production. 

To summarize what has been shown in previous sections : 
Wood requirements normally increase with industrial prog- 
ress and with growth of population. In our own case it 
seems probable that this tendency will be largely offset by 
(1) a gradual substitution of other materials, and (2) closer 
utilization, the saving of waste, the prevention of decay, and 
the reduction in losses of buildings and other products 
through fire. Imports from abroad may help out certain 
local shortages, as in the case of pulpwood, but can not be 
expected to cover any large deficit. We shall need continu- 
ously not materially less wood than we now yearly take 
from our forests. 

Consideration of the remaining virgin timber, the pres- 
ent stands of second-growth, the present rate of cutting, 
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and tlie present rate of replacement leads to tlie conclusion 
that we face a period of stringency and reduced per capita 
consumption. This period has, in fact, already begun for 
high-grade niateinals, as indicated by reduced consumption 
and higher prices. 

As the virgin supplies are exhausted we shall become 
more and more dependent upon the amount and character 
of the timber we actually grow. This dependence, at the 
present time, would mean a reduction in our annual use of 
wood from 22-|- to 6 billion cubic feet. By the simplest meas- 
ures, consisting mainly of fire protection, we can ultimately 
produce on our present area of forest land a quantity suf- 
ficient (14 billion cubic feet) so that it would be necessary 
to reduce the present consumption by somewhat less than 
half. By intensive forest culture we can balance or even 
increase our present consumption of wood. 

A part of the present area of forest land can be utilized 
only for timber growing. On a part, however, timber grow- 
ing must compete with agriculture. Profits obtainable from 
timber crops will increasingly induce landowners to devote 
the poorex agiiciilturaJ lands to this use. The resultant of 
conflicting forces, which may be summed up as the relative 
needs of the coimtiy for food and timber, will probably be 
an area of land devoted to timber-crop production approxi- 
mately equal to the present total of 470 million acres. Upon 
this we can, if we so desire, produce sufficient timber to main- 
tain reasonable standards of living indefinitely. 

The Progress of the United States in Timber Growing. 

To complete this survey of the transition of the United 
States from timber mining to the production and harvesting 
of timber crops, it remains to summarize the progress to date 
in timber growing. The more significant facts in the present 
situation from this standpoint are (1) the character of forest 
land ownership, (2) the protection of foi'est lands from fire, 
insects, and disease, (3) the adjustment of tax laws to timber 
crops, (4) the management of forest lands with a view to 
continuous growth, and (5) the progress in forest education 
and research. 
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Forest Land Ownership. 

The nature of forest ownership is important from the 
standpoint of stability, permanency of interest in the land 
as distinct from merchantable stumpage, and ability to carry 
timber crops through the periods required to produce com- 
mercial products. Of the 470 million acres of forest land 
in the continental United States, approximately 89 million 
acres are owned by the Federal Government, 8,700,000 acres 
by the States, and 450,000 acres by municipalities. These 
holdings, which aggregate 21 per cent of the total, represent 
the most stable forest ownership in the country and that 
most favorable to the continuous production of timber crops. 
It should be noted, however, that 5-|- million acres of federally 
owned forest lands in the unreserved public domain and 
million acres of State-owned forest land not included in 
State forests or parks are still without policy or management 
with a view to timber production and indeed are partly with- 
out protection from forest fires. In addition to the areas 
given, the National Government owns probably 70 million 
acres of commercial timber or timber-growing land in 
Alaska, of which 20 million acres are in National Forests 
while the remainder, in the open public domain, receives 
no protection from fire and no attention to timber growth. 

Of the 371 million acres in private ownership, 79 per cent 
of the timber-growing soil of the country, approximately 
150 million acres are farm wood lots — a relatively perma- 
nent form of ownership and one capable, economically, of 
rapid development in systematic timber cropping. The re- 
maining 221 million acres represent the holdings of land 
and lumber companies, mining companies, railroads, and 
other owners having, in the vast majority of cases, no per- 
manent interest in the land except as timber growing may 
offer commercial profit. 

During the past 11 years approximately 2 million acres 
of forest land have been purchased by the National Govern- 
ment, under the act of March 1, 1911, for the protection of 
navigable streams; and approximately 8 million acres of 
forest land have been acquired by States and municipalities. 
The progress in stable forms of forest ownership favorable 
to timber growth has lagged far behind the rate of forest 
denudation. 
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Fig. 18.— a little more than half our forest area receives more or less adequate proteetion from fire Twenty t^eveu St.iter have oigan- 
ized protection, and practically all Federal lands are protected. In the Koiith, out* ol our uiovst uupoitaut forest regh ns, eight states 
have no protection, and the lest have wholly insufficient protection. 
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Protection of Forest Lands. 

About 54 per cent of our forest area receives more or less 
systematic and adequate protection from fire. This includes 
the 95 million acres in national and State forests, national 
parks, and Indian reservations, and around 160 million acres 
in private ownership. The national and State holdings are 
protected mainly by direct public appropriations: the pri- 
vate forest lands chiefly by Federal and State agencies in 
cooperation with each other and, to a considerable degree, 
with the owners of the land. 

Thirty-nine States contain important areas of forest land. 
Twenty-seven of them have organized State forest protec- 
tion on a more or less adequate scale. Approximately 
$3,300,000 is now expended annually for the protection of 
the forest lands in private ownership, of which State appro- 
priations or special taxes furnish $1,930,000, the Federal 
Government furnishes $400,000, and private land owners 
contribute $1,000,000 — an amount often increased during 
seasons of special hazard. At least 166 million acres of pri- 
vately owned forest land on which systematic fire protection 
is the first essential step to continuous timber growth now 
receives no protection, and on many other areas the protec- 
tion furnished is incomplete and inadequate. An average 
yearly expenditure of between 2.5 and 3 cents per acre, or a 
total of $9,250,000, would fairly protect all of the privately 
owned forest land in the United States. The task is at pres- 
ent two-thirds undone. The status of fire protection is indi- 
cated graphically in Figure 18. 

During the last six years an average of 33,500 forest fires 
has occurred annually, burning over more than 7 million 
acres of forest land.® Fifty per cent or more of the total 
loss in 1921 occurred in the South, where eight States have 
no organized forest protection and the rest have wholly in- 
sufficient protection. Fire, which goes hand in hand with 
destructive logging, has through repeated burning of young 
trees been the chief means of keeping the forest grovdh in 
the United States so far below the current drain upon our 
timber. Moreover, it has been responsible primarily for 
the lowered productivity of immense areas of forest soil. 

«A detailed statement will l>e found in Tables 500 and 501, Forest Statistics 
section of the Yearbook. 
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Notwitlistaiidiiig the losses siill inciiiTcd, forest protec-» 
tion has made enormous strides during the last 12 years. 
This is due largely to the general awakening of the coun- 
try io its forest problem, including the realization by tim- 
ber owners of the necessity of preserving their merchantable 
stumpage. It has been aided by the cooperation extended 
by the Federal Government in protecting the watersheds of 
navigable streams, which during this period has stimulated 
the effoids of 15 additional States and enlarged the area of 
private forest land receiving protection from 59 million 
to 160 million acres. 

Forest fire protection still varies widely in efficacy and 
in methods of financial support. A majority of the States 
defray its cost chiefly by general appropriations; a few, 
like Maine and Louisiana, levy special taxes upon timber 
or forest land for the purpose; while others, notably Ore- 
gon and Washington, require the landowner to meet the 
expense of a fire patrol. 

The protection of forests and forest products from in- 
sects is of scarcely less importance than their protection 
from fire. Losses due to insect attacks upon living trees 
and crude, finished, and utilized forest products are esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Entomology at $130,000,000 annu- 
ally. The Bureau of Entomology has made notable prog- 
ress during the past 20 years in determining the life history 
of forest insects, in devising methods of checking them, and 
in meeting emergencies by educational work and systematic 
control measures. 

Cooperative insect control on a large scale is at present 
being undertaken on Federal, State, and private lands on 
the Pacific Coast and Kocky Mountain forests. Over 1 mil- 
lion acres of land and over 11 billion board feet of yellow- 
pine timber, with a stumpage value of over $25,000,000, are 
involved in a single contract project. During the past 10 
years the western pine beetle has killed on this area over 
If billion board feet of the best trees, with a stumpage value 
of more than $3,000,000. The Bureau of Entomology esti- 
mates that the cost of bringing this insect under control will 
be less than $150,000. The location and extent of the pres- 
ent and more recent infestations are indicated in Figure 19. 
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PRINCIPAL FOREST INSECT INFESTATIONS 

—^INDICATES PRESENT INFESTATION 
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It also estimates that in addition to the appropriation for 
research and for fightinii: the gipsy moth in New Eiigiandj 
expenditures for fighting tree-killing insects in tlie whole 
country do not exceed $75,000 annually, while the aiuoiint 



Fig. 20 — Chestnut blight has already wiped out chestnut over a large part of 

its range 


required by Federal, State, and private owners to get defi- 
nite results need not exceed $500,000 annually. 

Forest trees, like any other crop, are subject to the attacks 
of fungi. “ Infantile ” diseases such as damping-off are a 
large factor in the destruction of seedling trees. At all 
ages trees are subject to girdling, canker diseases, root rots, 
etc., while after maturity heart rots rapidly reduce the 
timber content of the living tree. Structural timber and 
other wood products rot through the action of fnngi. 

Marked success has been obtained in controlling the dis- 
eases of forest-tree seedlings in nurseries, such as damping- 
off. Eotting of wood products has proved amenable to 
various preservative treatments and to improvements in 
methods of location and storage. The age limits of the 
serious development of decay, beyond which a stand of trees 
can not be profitably held, have been determined for the 
few trees so far studied. 

By far the most serious menace of disease to forest crops 
at the present time lies in the imported epidemic. The chest- 
nut blight, imported from eastern Asia on nursery stock in 
the early nineties, has all but exterminated this useful tree 
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Some adjustment of the general property tax to meet this 
situation has been widely reeo^nizc<l as legitimate and 
desirable. 

Prior to 1910, 26 Slates and subsequently three others 
made Anirioiis attempts in this direction, usually in the form 
of optional rebates, bounties, or exemptions to induce tree 
planting or the maintenance of productive forests. These 
efforts have brought no substantial results, partly because 
of inadequate inducements offered, partly because of in- 
sufficient provision for local public revenues, partly because 
of uncertainty that timber-growing would pay. An out- 
standing present need is a system that will defer the prin- 
cipal burden of taxation on growing forests to the time 
of harvesting the crop Avithont being inequitable to other 
taxpayers or materially curtailing local mvenues. 

Within the last dozen years 10 States haA^e passed special 
forest taxation laws, most of which embody the so-called 
“ yield tax.” This taxes the land annually, but the timber 
only Avhen cut. Some of these laws continue the induce- 
ment ” feature in the form of nominal or very Ioav valua- 
tions of the land, and all take effect only if the OAvner 

registers ” or “ classifies ” his land. The whole matter is 
still in an experimental stage. Its ultimate solution should 
be a rational and equitable scheme that Avill embrace all 
forest land and take effect automatically. 

Management of Forest Lands. 

Hitherto second-growth timber has been mainly a wild- 
land ” crop. During the past 20 years these wild crops of 
wood have furnished an increasing part of the softAvood cut 
in the Eastern States. Their inadequacy is apparent from 
the broad fact that, taking the country as a whole, they 
offset but one-fourth of the current drain iipon our timber 
supply. They represent an even smaller fraction of the 
timber ci'op which our forest land is capable of producing. 
The real measure of the progress of the United States in 
timber growing is the extent to which the management, or 
care of forest lands is purposely adapted to securing con- 
tinuous crops of wood. 

Fifty-four per cent of our aggregate forest area now re- 
ceives a fair, or at least partial, degree of fire protection. 
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This is the starling point in forest practice and indeed on 
many areas alone suffices, if effective and continuous, to pro- 
duce a valuable timber crop. 

The 80 million acres of timbered and young* growth lands 
in the National Forests constitute the lai-gest area in the 
United States under a form of management designed spe- 
cifically to secure complete reforestation of cuttings and a 
continuous yield of forest products. Wlien fully utilized 
these lands are capable of furnishing continuously from 6 
to 8 billion board feet annually of saw timber, pulp wood, 
railroad ties, and like products, or from one-sixth to one- 
fifth of our present total cut of similar material. They are, 
however, still largely virgin timber. Their administration 
provides for (1) a cut limited to what the land can grow 
and having in view a sustained yield; (2) restocking of cut- 
over areas through natural reproduction; (3) additional 
protection of cut-over areas through slash disposal; and 
1 4) replanting old burns and other idle forest lands. 

Of State forest holdings around 80 per cent, or 7 million 
aei-es, and of municipal forests 50 per cent, or 225,000 acres, 
bi'oadly speaking, are under forms of management which 
provide either for continuous growth or for preserving the 
present stands. On the 79 per cent of our forest land in 
private ownership, however, the aggregate showing is still 
very small. A striking advance has been made in New Eng- 
land and parts of the Middle Atlantic States, where high 
timber values and oppoitunities for exceptionally close and 
varied utilization have given a tremendous impetus to the 
plan- wise growing of timber crops. It is estimated that one- 
sixth of the forest area of Massachusetts is under some in- 
tensive form of timber culture; and the Northeast furnishes 
many striking examples of forest properties, large and 
small, which have long maintained almost unbroken timber 
growth, the equivalent practically of a sustained yield. Else- 
where the intentional growing of timber crops on private 
land is as yet almost negligible. Instances of its being un- 
dertaken, however, on both woodlots and large commercial 
tracts, in the southern pineries, the central hardwood region, 
and the Lake States are becoming more numerous. Rising 
local stumpage values are slowly but inevitably creating a 
commercial basis for the timber crop; and landowners are 
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responding to this economic oppoiinnity. A most illumi- 
nating development is the decision of owners in the redwood 
belt of California to capitalize the exceptionally favorable 
growth conditions in their region by reforesting their old 
cuttings. 

About one-third of our forest land area, 160 million acres, 
is owned by farmers. A majority of these wood lots have 
undergone a process of gradual deterioration or extinction. 
On many others, however, crude but often effective methods 
of cutting have been employed which result in renewed for- 
est growth. The farmer is usually a permanent owner of 
such land. His business deals with crops and the timber 
crop idea should not be difficult for him to acquire and apply. 
Farm wood lots probably now produce not more than a 
third of the timber which they are capable of growing. 
They can be made a permanent and profitable asset of the 
farm and an important national source of timber. 

Forest planting has as yet played a negligible part in 
restoring the balance between the drain upon our timber 
and the current production of wood. (Fig. 22.) It has, 
however, been- widely stimulated by State forest policies 
and by State and Federal educational work. Its extent is 
increasing. A number of States have made notable prog- 


I'OBESX PLANTING COMPARED WITH POBEST DENITDA- 

TI03Sr. 



FiQv 22* — Forrest planting, tlKmgh an indispensable branch of forestry, is far 
from being an offset to forest denudation. 
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ress in planting State lands and encouraging tree planting 
private owners through the distribution of nursery stock. 
Planting denuded lands in the National Forests, estimated 
at million acres, has proceeded at a snail’s pace owing 
to limited funds for this purpose. The following table indi- 
cates that nearly IJ million acres of land have been planted 
with forest trees to date, by far the larger part of which has 
been done by farmers and owners of estates. The area now 
planted annually amounts to nearly 36,000 acres. 

Fores^t planting in the United States 



Area 

planted. 

Per cent 
of total. 

Area now 
being 
; planted 
> yearly. 

Per cent 
of total. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Federal Government 

180,000 

12.4 

7,500 

21. G 

State governments 

88, 10-i ’ 

6.0 

7,052 i 

19 7 

Farmers and estate owners 

1,085,687 

75.0 

13,791 1 

38.8 

Large timberland owners and operators and 





wood-using industries ! 

20,275 ; 

1.4 

1,678 

4.7 

Eailroads 

15,007 

1.0 

1,010 

2.8 

Pulp companies 

8,600 1 

.6 

1,241 

3 5 

Mining companies 

3,375 

.2 

426 

1.2 

Municipalities 

13,715 

2.3 

1,375 ! 

3.S 

other 

15,478 

1.1 

1,700 

4.7 

Total 

‘ 1,448,241 


35,773 







See also Tables 505 and 506, Forest Statistics section of Yearbook. 


The educational activities of public agencies may fairh’ 
be credited with a substantial part of the progress made 
in private timber growing. Forestry is now an organized 
activity in 32 States, and through these agencies as well 
as through the Federal Forest Service the education both 
of the public and of the landowner is being widely extended. 
Aside from educational activities, the chief lines of develop- 
ment in State forestry have been: (1) Establishing forest 
nurseries that grow stock both for planting State lands and 
for distribution to private owners, and that now have a 
capacity of 55 million plants yearly; (2) creating State 
forests and managing them for continuous timber produc- 
tion; (3) organizing and maintaining, with the cooperation 
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of tlie Federal Government to a limited extent, a protective 
^ysteiii against forest tires over approximately 160 iiiillion 
acres: (4) passing and enforcing legislation for the pre- 
rention of forest fires through precautions enforced upon 
railroads, land clearing, etc., and through the disposal or 
diiiiiniition of logging debris; (5) passing and administer- 
ing special laws for the taxation of forest lands hy classifi- 
cation or otherwise; (6) controlling methods of cutting to 
insuie reforestation. This is a recent development, limited 
as yet to New Hampshire and Louisiana, which require the 
reservation of seed trees in cutting pine timber. 

The following table attempts a rough appraisal of our 
national progress to date in the use of forest land for grow- 
ing real timber crops. Possibly bne-fourth of our forest 
soil is now managed more or less definitely from the “ crop ” 
viewpoint. This is comprised la-rgely of Federal holdings, 
supplemented by some 10 million acres of private land and 
7 million acres of State and municipal lands. Eough as it 
is, this table is the best concrete index that can be afforded 
of the extent to which, as' a nation, we have attained a 
stable basis of timber supply and an effective use of non- 
agricultural land. 


Status of fim'ber arotvi%g m the Vnited States. 



Total. 

Federal . 

State. 

Munici- 

pal 

Private. 

Total forest area, acres — 


89,100,000 

8, 700, OOf} 

450 000 

371,250,000 

Pfreeut of total 

Pioportjon protected from fire, 

iOO.O 

29.0 

i.9 

0.1 

79.0 

j>cr cent 

Approximate proportion man- 

55. 0 

09. 5 

97. 0 

1 

98. 0 

43,0 

aged for timber crops, per cent. . 

*3. 0 

98 0 

80. 0 

50. 0 

1.0 

Area planted, aci es 

1.45(1,000 

180,000 1 

1 80. 100 

33,700 

1, 150, 200 

Kate of planting yearly, acres 

Expenditures for forest prodiic- 

1 3.5, 800 

1 

7 500 , 

1 7,100 1 

1 

1,400 

19, 800 

tjojU 

$16,388,000 i 

$9,785,000 

$5,021,000 , $;ioo,ooo 

! 

$1,282,000 


1 Not Indudinf? special forest road and trail appropriations or expenditni*es 
for slash disposal. Also excludes $d25,(iO0 sj.ient hy State and endowed forest 
schools on forest education. For details of expenditures see Table 513, B'orest 
Statistics' section of Year'book. 
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Progress in Education and Research. 

It has been essential that research, to develop an art as 
yet unknown in this country, and educational work, to 
make it the common knowledge of the people, should take a 
dominant place in both the earlier and later phases of na- 
tional forestry activities. For 25 years after its insignificant 
beginning in 1876, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture devoted its efforts in forestry exclusively to investi- 
gation and education dealing with timber culture, its protec- 
tion from insect and fungous diseases, the industrial use of 
forest products, and the relation of forests to the economic 
needs of the country. A vast amount of material was pub- 
lished, much of it preliminary and tentative but nevertheless 
of far-reaching effect. 

The forest products research of the Government has been 
centered, for the past 12 years, at the Forest Products 
Laboratory in Wisconsin. It deals with the qualities of 
timber, its efficient manufacture for an immense variety of 
products, and the conservation of the raw material by re- 
ducing waste and improving methods of utilization. The 
research in timber growing has centered largely at six 
forest experiment stations, in the South and West. At each 
of these points the science and practice of timber growing 
in a large region are being worked out, and a demonstration 
center of timber culture developed. Control of insect in- 
festations and of fungous diseases are being worked out by 
the Bureaus of Entomology and Plant Industry, respec- 
tively. Forest research on a less or greater scale has also 
been undertaken by 20 State forest departments and by a 
majority of the 22 forest schools in the United States. 
The school forests of Harvard and Yale, in New England, 
and the experiment station conducted by the University of 
Minnesota are notable examples of local centers of forest re- 
search which exert a wide influence for better timber 
growing. 

Much has been done toward solving the myriad technical 
puzzles confronted as the efficient growing, protection, and 
utilization of timber are seriously undertaken. But the for- 
est. research agencies of the country are still inadequate to 
keep pace with the demands made upon them in the evolu- 
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tion from timber mining to timber growing. Three im- 
portant forest regions, the Lake States, the Alleghanies, and 
the Northeast, are still withoat Federal experiment stations; 
and the sum total of our research activities is meager indeed 
by any standard of comparison, such as the $2,250,000,000 
which our yearly cut of forest products is worth, or the 
$250,000,000 wdiich we pay for lumber transportation alone 

Other educational activities in timber culture and timber 
use have expanded enormously within the past 25 years from 
their small beginnings in the Department of Agriculture. 
The field organization of the Forest Service for the admin- 
istration of National Forests has carried them into 27 States. 
They have been far more widely extended by the forest 
organizations of 32 States and State-wdde or local forestry 
associations in 29 States. Meanwhile, 22 forest schools have 
been established, which have graduated 2,700 professional 
foresters. They now graduate about 175 trained men yearly. 
Like any other widespread economic or public movement in 
the United States, progress in timber growing rests funda- 
mentally upon the understanding of the problem— -by the 
everyday man as well as the landowner or industrial user 
of timber. While research and educational wT>rk can not 
immediately restock our idle lands with growing forests, 
they nevertheless are building an indispensable foundation 
for the needed changes in national use of land and timber. 

Timber Growing a Public and a Private Task. 

Two powerful forces are working to bring about, the grow- 
ing of timber crops on forest lands. One is public necessity, 
the other private opportunity. Tlie public need for a per- 
manent source of timber is being increasingly recognized; 
but the appreciation of private opportunities for profitable 
timber growing has scarcely begun. 

Public Necessity. 

No State can afford to shift the bxxrden of taxation to other 
property or regions because of its' diminishing wealth in 
timber or to subsidize vast areas of idle land even for such 
vital requirements as schools and roads. No region or State 
can afford, because, of idle lands, to see its population 
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dwindle, its social life deteriorate, its industries stagnate, its 
transportation discontinue. Despite the demand for farms 
created by our growing population, the area of unutilized 
cut-over forest, lands has increased steadily for half a cen- 
tury, now totals well toward 200 million acres, and, for the 
most part, seems destined to produce timber or nothing. As 
in agriculture, the growing of timber crops can be made the 
foundation for healthy rural development and for thriving, 
well-populated forest regions. Public interest — ^local, State, 
and national — caii not tolerate the nonuse of immense areas 
of soil when their profitable use can be brought about. 

Our rapidly growing population, expanding industries, 
demands for better housing in town and country, and enor- 
mously increasing use of pulp and paper will require little 
less timber in the future than the 22| billion cubic feet we 
now use annually. Even this will necessitate decreased per 
capita consumption, the increased use of substitutes, and a 
reduction in the present waste of wood. We can not get 
along without timber any more than without wheat or steel, 
but we can meet our industrial requirements and maintain 
or improve our standards of living by growing it as a crop. 
We can grow more than half the amount required by simple, 
inexpensive measures, the most important of which is forest 
protection against fire. Under more intensive but still en- 
tirely feasible methods of timber culture, applied to all of 
our 470 million acres of forest land, we can grow at least as 
much timber as we now use. 

Under intensive methods of management, our publicly 
owned forests will produce about one-fifth of the timber 
required by the United States. It is not conceivable that 
either State or Federal budgets could support the expendi- 
tures needed to buy enough forest land to bridge an ap- 
preciable part of the remaining gap between timber growth 
and timber use, short of an unendurable lapse of time. Even 
if public forest holdings are enlarged as rapidly as funds 
can possibly be supplied, the dependency of the country upon 
timber production on privately owned lands is unescapable. 

Private Opportunity. 

The second force tending to bring about timber growing 
is private opportunity, the possibility of profitable returns 
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oil wood crops and of insuring a permanent source of raw 
material for established enterprises which otherwise will 
have to be discontinued. Timber growing is already profit- 
able in New England, and conditions in a number of other 
regions appear to be little less favorable. The cutting out 
of one species in one great forest region — ^the Lake States 
pine — greatly accelerated the rise of stumpage values in 
practically all forest regions in the United States. The 
rising cost of transjiortation from the remaining regions of 
extensive lumber output is steadily creating higher values 
for the timber grown in the older forest regions. The value 
of second-growth stumpage has risen with that of virgin 
stumpage. In the older portions of the country it equals 
or exceeds the highest values for the less accessible virgin 
timber still remaining. Eastern second growth greatly ex- 
ceeds in value the virgin stumpage in the newer regions of 
the West. Second-growth values equal or exceed the pre- 
war prices of European timber. 

The private owner of forest land must consider not only 
present but future economic developments which will affect 
the value of timber cro]3s. He should consider the effect on 
profitable timber growing of cutting out the great bulk of 
the remaining virgin southern pine within a relatively few 
years; the effect of the diminishing accessibility of the Pa- 
cific coast stands as cutting progresses ; the effect on stump- 
age prices of a gradually decreasing lumber cut, of a rap- 
idly increasing population, and of normal industrial growth. 
All of these tendencies will have gone far before any timber 
crops now started wdll be ready for the ax. 

Denuding and discarding forest land may be a short- 
sighted commercial policy. It has been demonstrated that 
small tracts of fully stocked second growth on the best sites 
can produce as much as 500 board feet per acre per year in 
the southern-pine region, 950 board feet in the white-pine 
region, 1,000 board feet of Douglas fir, and 1,400 board feet 
of redwood. Even discounting these yields liberally, for 
average conditions, young growing forests are often very 
profitable investments. Whether the owner wishes to hold 
the land himself for a second cutting or not, leaving it in 
a condition for good growth often marks the difference 
between an asset and a liability. 
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Aside from the financial returns from individual tracts, 
there are broader questions of private opportunity which 
in the last analysis are closely related to the public interest. 
The pulp and paper industry paid $19.03 per cord on the 
average in 1920 for its pulp wood delivered at the mill. 
Many individual mills paid higher prices. Even if home- 
grown pulpwood cost as much, it should still be worth while 
to ask whether a permanent and assured supply under the 
control of the paper plant is not preferable to the exigencies 
of future purchase, depending perhaps upon the policy of 
of the Canadian provinces anxious to develop their own in- 
dustries. Which plan, timber mining or timber cropping, 
offers to the pulp and paper mill the best business course, 
considering future supplies and costs and the security of 
its enormous investment? 

The pulp and paper industry is only one of many that 
faces this question: The mine owner for his supplies of 
props ; the farmer for his farm timber and fuel ; the naval 
stores operator for his gum ; lumber and box manufacturers 
for a sustained inflow of logs; even such industries as agri- 
cultural implements and automobiles which use relatively 
small amounts but special kinds of wood. If the problem of 
insuring ample supplies of needed material at reasonable 
prices is too large for individual concerns, is it too large 
for groups or entire industries? 

Two census groups of industries — Clumber with its re- 
manufactures and paper — are almost wholly dependent upon 
the forest. Practically all others are dependent in part. 
These two groups alone, however, reported in the 1919 
census a capital investment exceeding $6,000,000,000. They 
include more than 75,000 establishments, located in every 
State. They employ nearly 1,350,000 wage earners, and they 
paid in wages in excess of $1,400,000,000. The individual 
concerns which make up these two groups and the two 
groups in the aggregate face the hazard of scrapping their 
plants, reinvesting their capital, and turning their wage 
earners adrift, except as a permanent source of raw material 
can be assured through successive timber crops. Timber 
crop production is primarily a business opportunity, or 
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necessity, for only thereby can pei*manent plant operation 
and permanency of investments be guaranteed. 

Private Obligations. 

Extending beyond the opportunities for profit or other 
business advantages are obligations growing out of the 
public interest and necessity which are inherent in forest 
land. These obligations- conform with the trend in public 
opinion, la^vs, and court decisions toward restrictions on the 
handling of private property where the public interest may 
be seriously and adversely affected. They 1*681111 from the 
growing complexity of our civilization which makes the 
welfare of the body politic dependent upon its com- 
ponent parts and impels restrictions upon the freedom 
of individual action which were unnecessary in a less com- 
plex civilization. Forest land is one of our basic natural 
resources. National welfare depends upon its productivity. 
From 30 to 100 years are required to mature its crops- 
Shortages in forest-grown material can not be made good in 
a season or two, under the reaction of supply and demand, 
like shortages in wheat or cotton. The peoi^le of the United 
States can secure the timber they need from no other source 
except this land. If they wait until the injury to social 
and industrial well-being from lack of wood crops is over- 
whelming, the loss in time before any remedy could be 
made effective would create little short of a national disaster. 
European jurispradence has recognized the vital relation 
of forest land to public interest by imposing upon it a de- 
gree of public control not sluu*ed by most forms of private 
property. 

The public has the right, provided it is reasonably and 
equitably exercised, to see to it that forest land is kept pro- 
ductive. It can not compel private citizens to own forest 
’ land, but it can require that those who choose to own it shall 
use it for growing timber- The public can not compel the 
logger to retain his cut-over lands and become a timber 
grower, but it can require him to leave the land, when he 
removes its chief element of value, in a productive rather 
than in a barren condition. In asserting this right, the 
public must be prepared to pay the price of x'eforestation as 
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a part of the cost of manufacturing forest products ; and it 
must be prepared also to do its part in reducing the hazards 
inherent in timber growing. A considerable timber growth 
will be obtained on our forest lands, from the unaided efforts 
of nature, in any event. Self-interest and economic forces 
will gradually increase its volume and better its quality. 
But the timber and land problems of the United States can 
not be adequately met unless a reasonable obligation, or 
stewardship, is recognized as inherent in the ownership and 
treatment of forest land. 

Public Obligations. 

The obligations imposed upon the public by our timber 
and land problems must be accepted as equally binding. 
Wliile profitable returns from timber growing can not be 
guaranteed, the public should meet the landowner half 
way and, so far as possible, remove the uncertainties which 
have retarded the timber-crop stage of our forest history. 
Many of the measures involved will reduce and stabilize the 
cost of producing timber. 

The fire hazard to which growing forests particularly 
are subject is largely a community hazard, created by the 
social and industrial conditions surrounding forest lands. 
An obligation rests upon the public not only to reduce this 
hazard by legislation and police functions directed at the 
origin of forest fires, but also to assist the landowners in the 
cost of fire patrol and suppression. The public has a very 
specific obligation to adapt the taxation of forest-growing 
land and what it produces to the reasonable requirements 
of an undertaking which requires 30 years or more to 
mature and harvest a crop. 

Credit for timber-growing enterprises, at reasonable rates 
and for long periods, comparable with farm loans, may 
reasonably be provided by public agencies. Timber insur- 
ance, now largely unobtainable, may be made possible with 
proper stimulus under public policy. Finally, the research 
necessary to ascertain the best methods of growing, pro- 
tecting, and utilizing timber must be conducted and its 
results conveyed promptly and effectively to the producer 
and manufacturer. 
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Widespread education of every class of forest owner on 
his economic opportunities for profitable timber growing 
and the methods best adapted to his situation and require- 
ments will go far in bringing about timber cropping 
through the stimulus of self interest. 

Furthermore, the public should put its own house in 
order. All of the forest lands under Federal ownership or 
control should be systematically protected from fire and 
utilized for the maximum production of timber, as National 
Forests or under some comparable form of administration. 
This applies with special urgency to the 5-| million acres in 
the unreserved public domain in the continental United States. 
The enormous acreage of public-land forests in the interior 
of Alaska sliould at least be protected from fire pending 
further settlement and the ultimate determination of their 
most productive use. All of the forest lands owned or ac- 
quired by the States, through tax reversions or otherwise, 
should be incorporated in State forests, under permanent 
technical management for timber growth. The denuded 
areas in various forms of public ownership should be re- 
stored to productivity by planting. Public forest policies 
should aggressively attack the acute problem created by the 
present enormous area of unproductive land, through the ex- 
tension of public ownership and the distribution at cost of 
planting material for private use. 

These are obligations of the National and State Govern- 
ments in recognition of the common necessity. If these 
things are done, the public can with equity and reasonable- 
ness insist that the piivate owner of forest land do his part. 

Three Outstanding Measures Necessary. 

Three outstanding measures are necessary to bring about 
the growing of timber crops on forest lands. The first is to 
stop unrestrained forest exploitation, the denudation which 
is a direct result of timber mining. 

Timber mining has already left 81 million acres of forest 
land largely barren, has made 250 million acres more only 
partially productive, and is adding to these areas from 5 to 
10 million acres each year. With little systematic provision 
for the renewal of our privately owned forests, with a cut 
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four times the present growth of wood, the remaining timber 
supplies have become so localized as greatly to decrease their 
general utility. Lumber prices have risen steadily with the 
exhaustion of local timber and mounting transportation costs, 
until now they are reflected in a falling per capita consump- 
tion. Forest industzies, communities, and population have 
been made transitory. All of these evils have ramified until 
they reach and affect adversely our entire population. 

Forest denudation can be stopped by relatively simple 
and inexpensive measures. The first is greater efficiency of 
protection against fire on the half of our forest area now 
receiving some protection and the extension of a protective 
organization over the remainder. This alone will prevent 
the denudation in many of our forest regions, although un- 
restrained cutting is likely to result in relatively inferior 
second growth. In some regions, like the southern pine belt, 
it is necessary to leave a small number of seed trees to insure 
a future forest. These simple measures will at least make 
forest lands partially productive and ultimately more than 
double the growth of timber. 

The second step required is to reduce waste in the use of 
timber. Out of a cut of 22| billion cubic feet, we waste 
each year more than 9 billion feet. By the elimination of 
obvious waste in tJhe woods, in the manufacture of lumber, 
and in its remanufacture and use, by the general application 
of technical knowledge already available, and by thorough- 
going research in the properties, protection, and utilization 
of wood, it should be possible to save at least billion board 
feet of lumber each year and additional amounts of other 
material. The possible saving in lumber alone is equal to 
the present yearly growth on 170 million acres. This saving 
is essential to extend the life of our present timber supply 
and thus to help bridge the gap between the existing virgin 
forests and new timber crops. Such a saving should mean 
greater profits to operators, and by increasing the proportion 
of the crop which can be utilized it should help to make tim- 
ber growing more profitable. 

The third important objective is to increase timber pro- 
duction to the full capacity of the land. Only by this course 
can we hope to grow the equivalent of our present consump- 
tion of 22| billion cubic feet. Full production will require 
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tlie planting* of areas now denuded which will not reforest 
IheDiselves though fires are kept out. It involves careful 
luethods of cutting areas now bearing timber and their pro- 
tection from iiisetds and diseases. 

The ultimate goal of timber growing is a nation-wide 
extension, region by region, of what has already been at- 
tained on private lands in limited parts of the Northeast and 
in llie administration of the National Forests, namely, a sus- 
tained yield of forest products, an adjustment of forest-using 
industries to the growing capacity of the lands which supply 
them, a balance between timber production and timber use. 
Before the war Germany was producing 50 cubic feet to the 
acre of forest land ; France 36 feet per acre. We must grow 
at least 48 cubic feet jper acre to meet our present require- 
ments. This rate of growth can be attained if the art of 
timber culture is thoroughly developed bj^ research in each 
iini)ortant forest region and applied by demonstration on 
public forests and an aggressive campaign of education to 
reach the private owners of forest land. 

By recognizing the importance and urgency of two great 
national problems, land use and timber supply, by taking 
full advantage of the powerful forces of public necessity and 
private opportunity which are working toward the solution 
of both problems, we can grow on our forest lands timber 
cro|)s sufficient to meet our wood requirements if public 
agencies and private owners each do their share. The alter- 
native is idle forest lands and timber banlamptcy. 
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Importance of Hogs, 

H ogs are one of the most important sources of meat for 
human consumption. They are important in Ameri- 
can agriculture because (1) they are produced by a large 
number of farmers: (2) they are consumed by large numbers 
of urban and rural people : (3) in the form of pork and lard 
they become two of the most important commodities in for- 
eign and domestic commerce. Hogs rank second in number 
and third in total value of farm animals in the United States, 
being exceeded in number by cattle and in value by cattle 
and horses. 

Hogs are produced on three-fourths (75.2 per cent) of the 
farms in the United States and represent over 10 per cent of 
the value of the Nation’s agricultural production. Hogs in 
the United States are closely connected with the corn crop. 
Nearly two-thirds of the commercial production of pork is in 
that portion of the United States known as the Corn Belt. 

The hog is an efficient user of foods fit and unfit for man. 
It takes about 6 pounds of grain and 6 pounds of hay to 
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produce a pound of lamb (live weight), 10 pounds of hay 
and 10 pounds of corn to make a pound of beef, and 5.6 
pounds of corn for a pound of pork. The hog has the addi- 
tional advantage that it dresses olf about 25 per cent, while 
steers and sheep dress off from S5 to 50 per cent. Most of 
the carcass may be i-eadily prepared as cured meat, in which 
form it will keep in any climate. 

Hogs are frequently used to hog down ” crops, which 
saves the labor of harvesting. Hogs also help to maintain 
the fertility of the soil, and where they constitute a part of 
the live stock, farm practices usually are superior because of 
the necessity for seasonal rotations of leguminous or rather 
nitrogenous pasture croi3S. 

Hogs on many farms are raised as a by-|)roduct. With 
few exceptions there is feed enough wasted on every farm 
in the United States to provide the pork and pork products 
consumed on that farm. The efficiency of hogs in utilizing 
farm by-products is greater than that of other farm animals. 
Hogs and poultry will select and utilize the wholesome parts 
of unsound and unmarketable grains, refuse from truck 
crops and by-products from the dairy with greater safety 
than will other classes of live stock. The prolificacy of 
hogs, their early maturity, the inexpensive equipment, and 
small capital investment needed likewise help to put hog 
production -within reach of almost every farmer. 

The amount of com marketed in the form of hogs in 
this country varies annually from 30 to 40 per cent of the 
crop. The Secretary of Agriculture has remarked: Our 
liog crop serves as a slow absorl)er for the variation in pro- 
duction of our corn crop year by year, thus ironing out the 
irregularities in corn prices.” 

Pork and lard are two of the large items in the food sup- 
ply of the American people. The average annual con- 
sumption per capita for the last 5 years is 67.3 pounds of 
pork and 12.5 pounds of lard, as compared with 60.9 
pounds of beef. In several recent years the consumption of 
pork, without lard, has exceeded that of all other meats 
combined. The per capita consumption of hog products 
by farm people is probably even greater than among city 
people. Many farmers raise hogs for their own consump- 
tion who do not produce hogs to sell. 
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Pork is a product of relatively liigli value per quantity 
unit. Exports of pork reprcvsent about 4 per cent of the 
Nation‘’s physical volume of agricult ural exports and 10 to 
12 per cent of the value of agricultural exports. If cot- 
ton, which is not a food product, is excluded^ pork exports 
represent alioiit 20 per cent of our agricultural exports. 
Before the war, tlie United States exported pork or live 
hogs equivalent to about 6 million animals annually, and 
in 1921 about 10 million. The quantity of corn exported in 
the form of pork is much greater than that exported in the 
form of corn or corn meal. 

Uses of Pork and Lard. 

Pork is used to a greater extent the world over than any 
other meat. But nowhere is it more important, probably, 
than among American farmers. All classes of farm animals 
raised for food are slaughtered to a greater or less extent 
on the farm, but vritli none is this custom so common as 
with the hog. According to a survey of 950 farms made 
in 1913 and 1914, pork furnished 54 per cent, beef 24.5 per 
cent, and poultry 21.5 per cent of the meat used on the farms 
studied. To have fresh meat during the winter, to cure meat 
for the summer season, to be able to render fat for almost 
all cooking purposes, to have savory meats in the form of 
ham, bacon, sausage, headcheese, and scrapple, is a matter 
of great importance to the farm housekeeper. 

However, we live on a mixed diet, not on single foods, 
and producers as well as users of any given food product 
should not think of it alone, but always in connection with 
other food materials and with all the needs of the human 
body. If this is done it is far more likely to bo used in- 
telligently and to be combined with other foods in such a 
way as to make it attractive and therefore permanently 
popular. In general, the flavor of pork combines well with 
vegetables, legumes, and cereals, and fat pork is one of the 
best known “ seasoners ” and enricbers ’’ of such dishes. 
Many persons who think that they can not eat pork might 
find it quite possible to do so if they would take pains 
to combine it with foods that contain little fat. 

The fat of all the domestic animals slaughtered for food 
is used to some extent in the household, but fat of no other 
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doiiiestic animal has such varied and satisfactory uses in the 
home as lard. Like other fats which are liquid at or near 
body tomjDerature, lard also is well digested. It must ])e 
remembered, however, that lard does not supply to ^^iny sat- 
isfactory degree the vitamin known as A ” which is believed 
to be essential for growth — a fact to be kept in mind in con- 
nection with food for children — and that so far as fat is 
concerned, the wise thing to do is to use regularly some fats, 
such as those in milk or eggs, known to contain this vitamin, 
and then if economy is at stake, to select the remainder as 
economically as possible. In many cases this might properly 
mean an inci’eased use of lard. 

Since vitamin A is present not only in milk fat and egg 
yolk but in all green-leaf vegetables, it is wise to include a 
liberal amount of the latter in the diet. Fortunately, spin- 
ach, turnip tops, cabbage, and many other green-leaf vege- 
tables are quite acceptable when properly cooked with pork. 
It is better to cook the greens separately, seasoning them 
with a little of the fat broth from the meat just before serv- 
ing, since both the flavor and the vitamin value are con- 
served by the shorter time of cooking. 

Development of the Hog Industry. 

Change is the rule. Production increases and decreases, 
centers of production shift, methods of raising hogs change, 
prices rise and fall, markets move, demand increases and de- 
creases, all in comformity with economic conditions. The 
brief sketch that follows aims to trace changes and relations 
so as to show how economic forces operate on the production 
of, demand for, and prices of hogs. 

Hogs were brought to this country by the first settlers to 
supply their customary meat, and soon became also an 
article of trade and a source of income. The Connecticut 
Valley early became an important center for prodiuung 
pork for market. Several of the northern colonies produced 
a surplus of pork, which was exchanged with the West 
Indies for sugar and rum. 

The export statistics of 1790 are the first available figures 
that afford a measure of this surplus production. In that 
year there were exported from the United States approxi- 
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mately 6,000,000 pounds of pork and pork products, tlie ex- 
port amounting to 1.5 pounds per capita of the population. 
The domestic consumption ^Yas many times greater. Most 
people were farmers and were keeping a few hogs. In New 
England dairying (mostly butter and cheese making), cattle 
feeding, and hog raising were carried on together. The 
Southern States produced corn, cotton, sugar, and rice and 
let the hogs forage on roots, acorns, and nuts after which 
the animals were finished for the butcher with a little corn. 

Following the War of 1812 agriculture developed very 
rapidly in Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and the most 



Fig. 3. — Tlie importaiit centers of liog production in. 1840 were in tlie eailiest 
settled corn-growing regions west of the Allegheny Mountains. Hogs weie 
driven trom these regions to the Atlantic coast and to the Cotton Belt to 
market. 

important products were corn, hogs, and cattle. The corn 
was marketed principally in the form of hogs and cattle 
driven to market. Hogs were driven east to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore and south to the cotton-producing regions. 
Slaughtering for shipment down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Eivers to New Orleans, where the meat was consumed or 
reshipped to Atlantic coast points and abroad, began about 
1820, and Cincinnati soon became a great pork-packing 
center. 

Figure 3 shows the distribution of hogs at the time of the 
first census, 1840. The heavy concentration in Tennessee 
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and Kentucky was owing partly to the fact that these States 
had developed earlier than the Western States and partly to 
the more favorable location with respect to markets. The 
farmers of the South were specializing in cotton j)roduction 



4. — In the Mississippi Valley production continued to increase between 
1850 and 1860 and expanded westward into Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
The areas of densest production were not far from Cincinnati, which was 
still tlie great packing center. Hogs had now become numerous in Cali- 
fornia. 


and dejiending upon regions not so well suited for this in- 
dustry to produce much of their meat. By 1840 hog-packing 
plants had been established at many points in the Western 
States. The beginning of the great packing industry at 
Chicago had been made in 1832. Large quantities of pork 
and pork ])roducts were shijiped down the western rivers to 
ISiew Orleans for reshipment to the Coast States or for 
export. 

Between 1840 and 1860 the number of hogs increased 
especially in the West. The New England States and New 
York, on the other hand, lost about half the number they 
had in 1840. The West (now known as the Middle West), 
which was being settled very rapidly, was fertile and well 
suited to corn production. The most economical method 
of marketing the corn was to feed it to hogs. Corn and hogs 
were being produced so cheaply hi the Western States that 
pork could be shipped to the Northeastern States and sold 
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at such low prices that many of the eastern farmers were 
f^ntlino- it more profitable to produce something else. 

Between 1850 and 1860 the same tendencies noted in the 
previous decade continued. Kailroads built from the East 
into the West enabled the West to ship live hogs east for the 
fresh-meat market, and during several years immediately 
following the building of the railroads many live hogs were 
shipped east. Another result of the extension of railroads 
was to develop the tendency to centralize the packing indus- 
try. An important development, summer packing or “ ice 
packing,” began toward the end of this decade, about 1857. 
The ultimate result of this was to strengthen the position of 
the western producer by enabling him to furnish the eastern 
markets with fresh meats without shipping the whole hog 
alive. 

The Civil War. greatly disturbed the markets for hogs. 
The southern market for northern hogs was reduced and at 
times almost entirely cut off. Larger quantities than ever 
were exported to Europe during 1861-64. Notwithstanding 
that prices of most commodities Avere generally high in this 
period the price of hogs was Anry low until 1864. There are 
no statistics of the numbers of hogs on farms during this 
period. The estimates of the Department of Agriculture 



5. — Ttie center of greatest production had. shifted by 188(> to western 
Illinois eastern and southern. Iowa, and northwestern Missouri. The 
present Corn Belt area was nearly all occupied by hogs. Production in the 
East continued to decline. 
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began in 1867. Assuming that the higher prices in 1864 and 
1865 stimulated production there must have been some re- 
covery by 1867 when there were probably 6,000,000 hogs fewer 
than in 1860. At the end of the decade 1870, adding in an 



Fig. 6. — The most notable increases between 1880 and 1000 were made in 
Nebraska and Kansas and along* the northern border of the Corn Belt in 
Wisconsin, northern, Iowa, southern Minnesota, and southeastern South 
Dakota. Oklahom,a and Indian Territory had tK'en opened to settlement 
and many hogs were being produced in these new States 


estimate of the suckling pigs which were omitted by the 
census, the number was still less than in 1860. 

Following the Civil War thei^e was a very rapid expansion 
of agriculture in the upper Mississippi Valley and a great 
increase in corn and hog production. The price of hogs 
fell to very low levels in 1872 and 1873, from which there 
was a gradual rise to 1875, and then a decline to 1879, when 
it reached the lowest point since the Civil War. Many 
farmers in the East abandoned hog production. Low prices 
encouraged exports, and there was an enormous increase 
in the exports of pork and pork products between 1870 and 
1880. 

Tablic 1. — Amrage annual exportn of pork ami pork products from 

United States, during two B-ycar periods, 1867 - 7 / and / 877 - 8 /. 


1 

Period. 

i 

Pork, 

pickled and 
salted. 

Ham and 
bacon. 

Lard. 

1867“71 

Pounds. 

28.879.000 

85.908.000 

Pounds. 

45,790,000 

658,367,000 

Pounds. 

53,579,000 

331,457,000 

1877-81 
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These products flooded European markets, and producers 
in the importing countries demanded some protection. On 
the pretext that the pork from the United States was dan- 
gerous to the health of the people, chiefly because of alleged 
infestation with trichinae, Germany, France, and several 
other European nations in 1881 prohibited imports of pork 
from the United States. The markets of some of these 
countries were closed for several years, thus curtailing the 
foreign market for our pork. 

Low prices and a curtailed foreign market discouraged 
rapid expansion in hog production. Moreover, further ex- 
pansion of the area of corn production after 1880 w^as made 
increasingly difficult westward by the semiarid condition 
of the Great Plains and northward by the shoitness of the 
growing season. Between 1880 and 1890 there was an 
increase in the number of hogs, but that increase occurred 
in the first two years of the decade, the number in 1890 
being less than in 1882. The most significant change in 
distidbution was the increase in the number in the western 
part of the Corn Belt along the border of the Great Plains 
and in Iowa, in conformity with the tendency to market 
the most distant corn through hogs. 

Since 1890 many of the tendencies noted above have con- 
tinued. In the eastern Corn Belt States increase in the 



Pig. 7 Betwepn 1910 and lOliO tHe number of hogs continued to increase m 

the Dakotas, but decreased notably in Ivansas and Oklahoma, where wai- 
time prices for wheat had caused it to supplant much of corn. In the 
western States, especially California, the number had increased , also in 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas. 
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market demand for corn has resulted in reduction in the 
number of hogs nearest to corn markets. On the other 
hand, the number of hogs has increased with the develop- 
ment of dairying for butter north of the Corn Belt in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota and on the Great Plains with the 
settlement and development of that region. 

Census Statistics of the Number of Hogs. 

Changes in the time of year and in the scope of the census 
make it difficult to compare accurately the results of the 
several censuses. In recent years the Department of Agri- 
culture has collected data as to the monthly changes in 
number of hogs on farms. Since the last census was taken 
as of January 1, 1920, it seems desirable to adjust the results 
of the other censuses to J anuary 1 base. The censuses 1840- 
1870 took no account of hogs not on farms, and in 1880 and 
1890 hogs in inclosures ” or in villages were not counted. 
In 1870 suckling pigs were omitted, whereas in other years 
they were partly or entirely included in the census. 

The following tabulation gives census figures and, in addi- 
tion, comparable estimates as of January 1 for each census 
year. The latter, excepting for 1840, were computed by 
Sewall Wright of the Bureau of Animal Industry: 


Table 2. — Hogs on farms a'lid elsewhere as enumerated hg the census 
and estimated l)y the Department of Agriculture as of January 1, 
each census year. 


Year. 

Reported on 
farms by the 
census. 

Rcpoited on 
ranges and 
elsewhere. 

Total 

reported by 
the census. 

Estimated 
total hogs 
and pigs as 
of January 3 . 


Number. 

Number. 

Number 

Number. 

1840-June 

26,301,293 


20,301,293 

27,000,000 

1860-June 1 

30,354,213 1 


30,354,213 

31,200,000 

1860-“ Juno 1 

33,512,807 i 


33, 512, 867 

34,500,000 

1870“ June 1 < 

1 25, 134, 569 


1 25, 134, 569 

32,300,000 

1880“June 1 

47,681,700 ! 

8 2,090,970 : 

3 49,772,670 

i 51,200,000 

1890“ June 1 

57,409,583 

4 17,276 

4 57,420,859 

59,100,000 

1900-1 uno 1 

2 62,868,041 

s1,818>114 

61,686,155 

53,900,000 

1910-Apr. 15 

58,185,676 

r- 1,287,960 

69,473,030 

57,200,000 

1920-Jan. 1 ' 

59,346,409 

8 2,638,389 ! 

1 ; ; ! 

61,984,798 

62,000,000 

1 


1 SucMmg pigs omitted ‘by instructions. 

2 ExdixsiYe of 8,C67 in Alaska and Bawaii which are not included in other census totals, 
s On ranges, including 773, 931 in Indian Teiiitory 

< On ranges, including 1,572 on Indian reservations. 

5 Not on farms or ranges, mostly in villages and cities. 
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Hog Production. 

Breeds of Hogs. 

Wild hogs from which all modern breeds originated were 
foimd in Asia, Europe, and Africa. Our modern hogs have 
been derived from the intercrossing of Chinese hogs, Neapol- 
itan hogs, the early hogs of Great Britain, and red hogs from 
Spain and West Africa, with subsequent selection for cer- 
tain characteristics. It is probable that domestication and 
systematic breeding of the wild hog of Asia was begun by 
tile Chinese much earlier than by any of the peoples of 
Europe. 

Chinese hogs are rather small, with long bodies and low 
backs, short necks and legs. They are either black or white, 
or mixed, fatten readily and are not prolific. Neapolitan 
hogs from southern Europe are small, with long bodies, 
heavy, flat backs, and short, fine legs. Their coats are soft, 
not bristly, and of a bluish, plum, or slate color. These 
hogs fatten readily, mature quickly but are uncertain breed- 
ers. The original hogs of Great Britain were mostly white 
ill color, had large, long bodies, long snouts, pendent ears, 
long legs, and bristly hair. They matured slowly but grew 
to an enormous size. 

The Yorkshire was one of the first modern breeds to arise 
in England out of these early types. The Berkshire, Tam- 
worth, Suffolk, Essex, and Hampshire hogs represent kter 
developments in the formation of breeds. In Great Britain 
different names are applied to hogs which vary only slightly 
in characteristics. 

The breeds of hogs which are distinctively of American 
origin are the Chester White, the Poland China, and the 
Huroc- Jersey. The Chester Wliite hogs, which are the old- 
est American breed, originated in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania from foundation stock of large, white, long-bodied 
hogs derived probably from England. The Poland China 
was the second American breed to be developed. This breed 
originated in the Miami Valley of Ohio and resulted from 
the combination of a number of breeds which included the 
Berkshire, the Irish Grazier, the Byfield, the Big China, and 
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probably other hogs which had been brought into that sec- 
tion. Through selection and crossing hogs were produced 
wliich bred true, and outcrossing has not been practiced to 
any extent since about 1845. 



STATC PERCY STATE PERCT 
Massachuserrs 6.3 Orepo^ 
Connecticut . 54 ; tnchona i.3 

A/eir Hotrpstj/ne SO Minnesota ^2 
North Dah Ota 4. a Ohio homo t,.i 
fttmoiS 4.7 Other 33 

South De>hof& 4,7 United States 3S 


I-T’ig. 8. — The percentage of hog» that we.re registered pure breds was highest in 
1020 in New England, according to the census In the Corn Belt, where 
nearly half the hogs of this country are produced, only about 4 p^r cent 
were registered pure bred. Undoubtedly many more were unregistered. The 
percentage ol registered pure breds in the South ranged from about 2 to 3 
per cent of all hogs. The average for the United States was 3.5 per cent. 

The Duroc-Jersey was the last of the purely American 
breeds to be produced and has become most widespread. It 
resulted from the amalgamation of two veiy similar strains 
of red hogs known as Durocs and Jersey Eeds. Hogs from 
West Africa, crossed with Berkshires and Tamwoiths, prob- 
ably played an impoi-tant part in establishing the charac- 
teristics of color and confonnation. The Duroc-Jersey is a 
hog of good size, early maturing, an active grazer, ex- 
tremely prolific, and well adapted to the feeds which are 
plentiful in the Middle West section of the United States. 

Pure-bred Hogs. 

According to the last census 3.5 per cent of the hogs on 
farms in the United States on January 1, 1920, were regis- 
tered pure breds. (Fig. 8.) The total number of hogs on 
farms on that date was 59,346,409, and the number of I’cgis- 
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tered pure breds was 2,049,900. These figiu-es do not show 
the total number of pure-bred hogs on American farms. 
Many of our farmers use pure-bred sires and dams to pro- 
duce market hogs which are never recorded, consequently 
they do not show in the numbers reported by the census. 
During the past decade there has been a marked increase in 
the number of unregistered pure-bred sires and dams which 
are used only for the production of market animal s , 

The high prices paid for market hogs during the war 
period greatly stimulated the pure-bred hog business. MTen 
prices advanced breeders enlarged their operations, and 
many persons, apparently assuming that high prices would 
continue indefinitely, went into the hog-breeding business 
as a new venture. Eidiculously high prices were paid for 
particularly fine animals, and prices for animals of average 
quality advanced far beyond the safety point. MHien the 
deflation period subsequent to the war came, hog prices 
dropped, accompanied by decreased demand for breeding 
stock. Many breeders found themselves stocked with high- 
priced animals and facing a depressed market. It is not 
strange that some were forced out of business. 



litters. 
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The number of pure-bred hogs exceeds the number of 
pure breds of any other kind of live stock, cattle ranking 
second with 1,981,514. In percentage of pure bred to total 
number of animals, hogs rank first, cattle second, sheep 
third, and horses fourth. 



Fig. 10. — The type of hogs which was commonly found in pure bred herds about 
30 years ago is frequently referred to as “ the hot blood.” These were short- 
bodied, round-barreled hogs with short legs. They matured early and fat- 
tened quickly. They failed as breeders and became very unpopular. The 
big-type hog of the present time has largely replaced them. 

Types of Hogs. 

During the period from 1880 to somewhat later than 1890 
a large proportion of pure-bi-ed hogs were of a type later 
referred to as ‘^‘hot bloods.” (Fig. 10.) They were short- 
legged, compact, early maturing hogs which never attained 
large size, and were common in the Poland-China breed. Size, 
vigor, rustling ” qualities, and prolificacy were bred out of 
these hogs, and the type became so unprofitable that the 
Poland-China breed rapidly lost favor. The hog men of the 
country became interested in the Duroc- Jersey breed about 
this time. They were then coarse, rugged, heavy-boned 
animals which produced littei^ of good size. The sows were 
prolific and good sucklers, and although the pigs were rather 
slow in maturing, yet they attained weights equal to or 
better than the “ hot bloods ” at the same age. O^ving to the 
large litters and better ^‘rustling” qualities, the Duroc- 
Jersey breed gained favor rapidly among American hog 
men. 
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Recent Changes in Type. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the de- 
Telopment of the western and northwestern section of the 
country with its mines, lumber camps, and railroad construc- 
tion works. From this and other developing sections came 
the demand for fat and salt meats ; but with the settlement 
of the country and improved facilities for transportation 
and refrigeration a greater variety of foods became avail- 
able, causing the demand for heavy, fat meats to decrease. 
Likewise ships whose crews formerly used large quantities of 
salt meats became equipped with cold-storage facilities, en- 
abling them to carry fresh meats and a greater variety of 
foods. Furthermore, the American laborer, business mam 
and farmer had advanced financially and demanded bacon 
and hams of higher quality. The fat sides produced from 
blocky-type hogs sold at heavy discounts. This situation 
compelled the packers to discriminate against heavy, fat 
hogs in favor of lighter- weight carcasses. 

The most profitable hogs at present are those that attain 
market weights of 175 to 225 pounds at 6 to 9 months of age. 
These weights can not be obtained at that age in animals of 
the blocky type without an excess of fat. The so-called “ big 
type ” or modern hogs are popular because they produce and 
suckle large litters, are good rustlers, and utilize pastures to 



Fio. 11.— Bacon-type liogs have long, deep bides with relatively small ham? 
and shoulders. The bodies of bacon-type hogs generally are smoother than 


those of the lard type. 
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the iiKixiinuiu. In the efforts to secure a big type, however, 
there is a point beyond which it is unwise for the hog 
bi'eeders to go. If an extremely big type is attained, hogs 
weighing 175 to 225 pounds will not be siifSciently mature 
to produce firm carcasses, and will not command the best 
market prices. 

Production of Feeder Pigs. 

Within the last decade there has developed in the Corn 
Belt a large demand for pigs weighing from 75 to 100 
pounds. This is because larger numbers of these “ feeder 
pigs” (Fig. 13) can be profitably fed out in the Corn Belt 



Fig. 12. — The profitable brood sow produces lar^'G litters of vigorous pigs, 
suckles them abundantly, and is sufliciently active and careful in her move- 
ments that few are killed or injun'd. Highly nervous sows rarely become 
good brood sows, 

than are raised there. In the Western and Southwestern 
States there are localities in which the production of feed 
for fattening hogs is possible during some years while in 
other years these feed crops are almost total failures. As 
a result of this uncertainty the swine business in these sec- 
tions has never developed into a large enterprise. These 
localities, however, have extensive pastures and grow large 
amounts of forage, so it is possible to produce pigs profitably 
at 75 to 100 pound weights. During those years when grain 
crops yield well these pigs may be fed out at a profit, and 
when the grain ci'ops fail the pigs may be sold as “ feeders.” 
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Opportunities for developing the feeder-pig industry in 
those regions to the west and south of the Corn Belt appear 
far-reaching. 


Hog Production and Farm Systems. 

Hogs are raised in the United States for home use on 
the farm as well as for market. The production of hogs 
for home consumption is more widespread than that of am 
other kind of live stock except poultry, hogs being raised 
and slaughtered on the farm for food in every county of 
the United States. The production of hogs for market, on 
the other hand, is more concentrated than that of any other 



Fit! 13. — Feeder pigs of appioximateiy 100-pound \Yeiglits are m great demand 
111 some sections of the Corn Belt whei*e not enough of them are produced 
to consume the corn grown in these sections. Frequently thin hogs are 
shipped buck to farms from the markets for turtlier reeding. The produc- 
tion ot feeder pigs to supply this need is developing into quite en industry 

kind of live stock, nearly half the hogs of the country being 
found in the Corn Belt. In the Corn Belt hogs have attained 
a dominating position in the farm system. Outside the 
Corn Belt generally ci’ops other than corn and other kinds 
of live stock are more important commercially and hogs 
usually play a secondary role, assuming an importance in 
the farm business corresponding to the pui'poses to be served. 
These purposes are essentially three, (1) for farm use, 
which is general all over the country; (2) for market on 
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the hoof as a principal farm enterprise, which system is 
found on a few farms outside the Corn Belt; (3) for mar- 
ket as a by-product of farms with some other chief commer- 
cial product, as in parts of the Cotton Belt, and in the 
dairy sections of the Northeastern States and of the Mid- 
western States to the north of the Corn Belt. 

Production for Farm Use. 

The wide distribution of hogs slaughtered on the farm for 
use by the family is shown in Figure 14. The greatest 
number are slaughtered in the Cotton Belt and in the south- 
ern portion of the Corn Belt. Only about 40 per cent of the 
farms in the United States raising hogs sold hogs for the 
market according to the census of 1920, the latest year for 



Fid. 14. — Sovonty por coiit of tho farmers slauj»htoi ed liogH on. tbe faun m 
U>19, but the number ot hog« slaughtered was only about ono-third as many 
as tho number slaughtered by the large packers and local butebers A!)out 
live-sixths of the pork and lard lesulting from tho farm slaughter was con- 
sumed on the farm, and one-sixth was sold. More hogs are slaughtered 
on farms in the Cotton Belt than in the Corn where the country 

population is less dense and most of the hogs raised are shipped to the 
large mailu’ts. See Figure 7 and Figure 30. (Number of hogs, 1920, and 
Receipts at I^rincipal ’Markets.) 

which figures are available. Nearly tivice as many farmers, 
or about 80 per cent, slaughtered hogs on the farm for their 
own use. Of this 80 per cent, three-fourths evidently 
sold no hogs. This practice of slaughtering hogs on the 
farm, moreover, was increasing up to 1919. Over one- 
fourth more farmers slaughtered their hogs in 1919 than in 
1909, but the increase in the number of hogs slaughtered on 
farms was only about 10 per cent. Figures secured by the 
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Department of Agriculture indicate that farm slaughter 
has been decreasing during the last two years, owing to the 
necessity for farmers to convert every possible product into 
money. 

Nearly every farm can find feed enough for a pig or two 
and thus supply the needs of the faim family for salt pork, 
bacon, and lard, and perhaps also a large part of its total 
meat supply can be so produced at home. Hogs kept for 
family use do not represent any great money outlay: they 
usually receive very little feed that could be converted into 
cash, and they do save the farm family considerable sums 
in the food supply. 

The importance of pork and pork products in the food sup- 
ply has been shown by special inquiries made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into the contribution of the farm to the 
food supply of the family. In Clinton County, Inch, 100 
farm families, each producing annually about 12,000 pounds 
of hogs on the hoof, set aside for their own use nearly 1,000 
pounds, or 711 pounds dressed weight. This was 41 per cent 
of the contribution of the farm to the family food supply. In 
Simiter County, Ga., the average use by 550 farm families 
whose main business was raising cotton, was 832 pounds of 
pork of its own production out of a total farm production of 
little more than twice that amount. This was 37 per cent of 
the value contributed by all farm products. In Tompkins 
County, N. Y., where market milk is the chief farm prod- 
uct of the farmers interviewed, 250 rej)orted the use of 229 
pounds of pork per farm, or 17 per cent of the farm’s con- 
tribution to the food supply. This was about half of the 
total pork contribution of the farms, and probably only a 
part of the pork used annually by these farm families. 

The aggTegate number of hogs kept to make use of table 
scraps and the refuse of farm crops and eventually finding 
their way to the farmer’s table is large, but relative to the 
number produced in the United States it is small and gets its 
significance from the importance the farmers themselves 
attach to it. The hogs slaughtered on farms were about one- 
fourth the number raised in 1919, according to the census. 

Production for Market. 

About three-fourths of the hogs raised in the United 
States are produced for market. Over 95 per cent of this 
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commercial hog crop is produced in the humid eastern half 
of the country — about 60 per cent in the Com Belt, 15 per 
cent in the Cotton Belt and other regions of the South and 
southeast of the Corn Belt, and 15 per cent in the Dairy 
Belt and other regions of the North and Northeast. The 
variations in the systems of farming into which production 
of hogs for market enter are many, but fall into three gen- 
eral types, (1) that of the Corn Belt, (2) that of the Cot- 
ton Belt, and (3) that of the Dairy Belt of the North. 

Hogs in the Corn Belt System. 

The American type of fat hog was made possible by the 
abundance and cheapness of corn in the Com Belt, and year 
in and year out in spite of almost every vicissitude of the 
hog market, hogs make corn profitable. It is trae that 
during the height of the war demands it was disappointing 
to feed two-dollar corn to hogs when hog prices were run- 
ning below their usual ratio to corn, but in the post-war 
depression of 1921-22 it was the hog that saved the situ- 
ation for untold numbers of corn growers. 

In Iowa, where the hog population is densest (see Fig. 7), 
and where corn might be grown on 4 acres out of 5 if occasion 
should arise, the hog enterprise contributes only about two- 
fifths of the receipts of the average farm, the rest arising 
out of sales of crops and other live stock or live-stock 
products. Occasionally farms are found on which hog 
breeding and feeding constitute the sole important source 
of income. On such a farm all the land may be devoted to 
com except for the small area needed for pasture and for 
hay and grain for work stock and a few cows, and much of 
the feed may also be purchased. Such farms are few in 
number, however, as the general run of farms require 
different management. 

A gz'eat many variations of the general farm system are 
met in a day’s journey through the Com Belt. This system 
calls for a 3-year or 4-year rotation of crops. Kotation of 
crops is an essential feature of a permanent farm policy even 
under a live-stock system — ^perhaps because of it. Mainte- 
nance of fertility is most cheaply effected by the cultivation 
of some leguminous hay or other crop in addition to the 
animal manures. Small grains serve as nurse crops for the 
young alfalfa or clover, and thus establish their position in 
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the rotation, where otherwise they might be reduced to a 
minimuin or left out entirely. Tv'hile -the hog may subsist 
largely on corn, it can make practically no use of the stalks 
nor of the straw and hay incidental to a rotation of crops. 
Cattle of either beef or dairy type make the best use of the 
roughage available in the rotation. Seldom more than half 
of the crop land is in corn ; the balance is in clover or alfalfa, 
either cut for hay or pastured, and some small grain ; cattle 
are kept to consume the roughage not needed for the horses, 
and hogs are kept to follow the cattle and to use the corn 
not fed to- the cattle. Practically the adjustment is never 
very close; because of changing crop yields the feed supply 
varies ; because of changes in market prices changes in the 
number and kind of live stock fed must be made, necessitat- 
ing purchases or sales of feed. A farmer’s personal prefer- 
ences also enter into his decision whether to stock heavily and 
buy feed or run light and sell feed. Live-stock farming re- 
quires more capital than grain farming; so tenants tend to 
keep fewer animals than owners, unless the animals are fur- 
nished by their landlords. 

Hogs are most numerous per square mile in Iowa, in a 
small area around Omaha, Nebr., the northwest counties of 
Illinois, central Indiana, and southwestern Ohio. Nearer 
Chicago in Illinois and Indiana, corn is even more in- 
tensely produced, but a much larger part of the crop goes 
to market as grain instead of being fed to stock. 


RECEIPTS prom; HOGS. 


AVERAGE PER FARM 
(DOLLARS') 


FOR EVERY 100 DOLLARS 
TOTAL FARM RECEIPTS 
(PER CENT) 


M 0 RTH CENTRAL STATES 

CORN BELT AREA 

OUTSIDE CORN BELT 
C OTTO N BELT STATES 
NORTHEASTERN COAST STATES 



Fio. 15 . — Receipts from laogs for 8,888 farm records in the Corn Belt ar^a 
averaged $898 per farm, or 29 per cent of the total receipts; for 4,481 
fai‘m records in the North Central States outside the Corn Belt, $217, or 
12 per cent of the total ; for 2,185 farm records in the Cotton Belt States, 
$101 per farm, or 3 per cent of the total ; and for 9,526 farm records in 
the Northeast Coast States, $80 per farm, or 3 per cent of the total. 
These data cover the years 1908 to 1920. The number of farm, records 
varied from year to year. These data illustrate the importance of hogs 
as a source of farm i*eceipts for the different groups of States. 

35143°— YBK 1922 14 
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Hogs enter into the calculations of cattle feeders even 
when not given first consideration, for the hogs work over 
the manure in the feed lots and make good gains on the corn 
left by the steers. Sometimes hogs following steers are 
given additional feed ; sometimes they are used only in num- 
bers sufficient to clean up after the steers. 

A good idea of the crop and live-stock combinations in 
the areas of greatest concentration of hogs may be obtained 
from the figures of production and sales from 100 farms in 
Clinton County, Ind., shown below. The figures are aver- 
ages for eight years, ^ and seasonal differences are accord- 
ingly largely eliminated. Cattle feeding was concentrated 
on the larger farms, sheep were fed on a few farms, and 
sales of coxm varied from farm to farm and season to season. 
Corn, wheat, and oats were generally grown, the corn fed to 
hogs, and most of the wheat and oats sold. Farms in Iowa 
would probably show moi^e cattle, somewhat larger farms, 
and greater total output per farm. 


ganization of Fa/nnSy Clinton County, Ind. 


Crops: 

Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Hay 

Clover seed 

Pasture 

Farm^ sales: 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Hay 

Clover seed^ 

Hogs 

Butterfat 

Cattle 

Horses and colts 

Sheep and lambs 

Wool 

^ Poultry 

Bggs 

Other sales 1 

Produced for family use: 

Fork 

Other jLOod and fueU- 


Acres. 

Production. 

- 43 

1, 935 bushels 

. 10 

180 bushels 

- 25 

1,075 bushels 

- 12 

16 tons 



7 bushels 

. 26 


Quantity. 

Value. 


486 bushels $408 

166 bushels 221 

811 bushels 375 

4 tons 44 

5 bushels 42 

1,000 pounds 1,225 

320 pounds ^ 12 

6 head 200 

1 head 41 

1 head 1 ^ 

7 pounds J 
62 head 1 

330 dozen J 
89 

711 pounds 158 

244 


^ The figures for 7 of these years are shown iu detail in Department Bulletin 
cion Trai.TYt T>rA,efa hv Di'rnii and Hawthorne. 
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These are the average figures for 100 farms; there were 
wide variations in the use of the corn grown and in the 
importance of hogs on different farms. These variations in 
farms may be illustrated as follows : 

Of tlie 100 farms — 

12 fed less than oiie-lialf the corn they produced. 

38 fed from one-half to three-fourths of the corn they produced. 

21 fed over three-fourths of the corn they produced 

29 fed over three-fourths of the corn they produced and bougiit 
considerable corn or other feed. 

Of the 100 farms — 

23 had over one-half their receipts from the sales of hogs. 

55 had from one-fourth to one-half of their receipts from hogs. 

22 had less than one-fourth of their receipts from hogs. 

It lias become a common practice in the Corn Belt to turn 
the hogs into the corn fields to harvest it themselves. If 



Fig. 16- — Hogging down corn is a successful and economical method of 
fattening hogs. 


kept close together by temporary fences and made to clean 
up the corn as they go, very little grain is wasted by hog- 
ging off the corn and much labor is saved. 

A device which has proved its worth to increasing numbers 
of farmers is the self-feeder, which must be replenished 
with feed at frequent intervals. Hogs being fed for market 
on pasture have corn, other concentrated feeds, tankage, salt, 
and water before them at all times, which they may 
take in such quantities as they like without much more 
care on the farmer’s part than to keep the hoppers filled. 
Hogs self-fed in this way eat rather more feed than hand- 
fed hogs, but do not gorge themselves, balance their ration 
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as accurately as the farmer could do it for them, make as 
efficient use of the feed and are ready for market somewhat 
earlier than the hand-fed hogs. 

Hogs on Farms in the South. 

Commercial development of hog raising in the South has 
been greatly retarded because of the dominating importance 
of the cotton crop, just as it was promoted in the Corn Belt 
by the abundance and cheapness of corn. Such development 
as has been made is largely the x'esult of the necessit}^ of find- 
ing some profitable substitute for part of the cotton formerly 
raised. This necessity first appeared in connection with 
soil improvement campaigns, but mox’e recently because of the 
ravages of the boll weevil. 

In parts of the South to-day hogs are still given free 
range of woods and are obliged to shift largely for them- 
selves. Breeding is often a matter of chance, and the hogs 
are rounded up for butchering as needed, i^egardless of age 
or size. Under such circumstances the size of the animal 
values according to age, to the forage it may have been 
able to pick up. and to the amount of supplementary feed 
which may have been supplied, but the condition regardless 
of age is nearly always poor. This is not considered a seri- 
ous matter, because such hogs make bacon ” and are largely 
used for farm consumption. Herds of hogs so kept number 
from a few stock hogs upwards, according to the size of 
the farm. Such hogs are a slight improvement over tlxe old 
'm-azorback,’’ and they cost very little, for they get little 
feed that costs money or that could be turned into cash. 
The percentage of the pigs born which reach the scalding vat 
is small, due to straying, theft, disease, and other contingen- 
cies of the wild life. Still such hogs are valuable, not for 
market but for home use. In the South pork or bacon is 
the principal meat used and is an important item in the 
food supply. 

As early as the middle of the last century the necessity 
for soil improvement was recognized in certain of the less- 
favored cotton counties of the southeastern part of the Cot- 
ton Belt, together with the advisability of producing more 
of the farm supplies locally. Diversification, especially the 
use of leguminous crops, afforded a means of building up 
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the soil rather than letting the land lie idle, and hogs were 
put on in order to make these crops pay, first for home use, 
then for market. In other sections the boll weevil has 
brought about the same necessity for diversification with 
similar results. The hog is an important factor in diversi- 
fied farming in the South. The peanut and the velvet bean 
are of value as soil improvers, and their value for this pur- 
pose is not seriously impaired by providing a large amount 
of protein-rich pasture for growing hogs before being 
plowed under. Peanuts may be grown for market, and the 
fields cleaned up by hogs after the bulk of the crop has been 
taken off, or they may be planted and cultivated solely for 
hog pasture. With the variety of crops gi’own on south- 
ern farms, hogs may be pastured and kept in good growing 
condition almost the entire year, requiring only a minimum 
of mill feed or corn for finishing off. On 218 farms in south- 
west Georgia, for instance, only 5 pounds of concentrates 
were fed in addition to pasturage to secure 100 pounds of 
gain with hogs as contrasted with the usual rates in the Corn 
Belt of 20 bushels of corn (560 pounds) for 100 pounds of 
gain. It is along these lines that hogs in the South can and 
do compete with hogs in the Corn Belt. 

Cotton predominates the crop system of the South. For 
this reason hogs do not contribute a high proportion of the 
total income of the farmer directly through sales, not even 
if the value of the pork consumed by the household is added 
to sales. The hog industry, because it is an important 
factor in the maintenance of soil fertility, in soil improve- 
ment, and in diversification, contributes to the success of the 
farm through all the other enterprises. With the exception 
of the central part- of Tennessee, where little cotton is pro- 
duced, more hogs are raised in southern Georgia than else- 
where in the Cotton States. (Fig. 15.) In this section of 
Georgia there are many different crop and live-stock com- 
binations representing a breaking away from the customary 
complete reliance on cotton. This tendency to reduce cot- 
ton acreage and increase corn and other crops and live stock 
has been particularly noticeable in Sumter County, Ga. 
Two special studies of farm organization and practice were 
made in this county on more than 500 farms. The composite 
figures for these farms are presented as typical of the or- 
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gaiiization of many farms in southern Georgia. Elsewhere 
in the South the ratios of cotton acreage to corn and other 
crops and the importance of hogs in the farm system are 
somewhat different according to locality, but there are now 
a number of counties in the South in which diversification of 
production has developed to about the same extent. 


Organization of farms , Sumter County, Ga. 

Crops: 

(Average per farm.) ' Aores. Production. 

\S2 bales lint, 

Cottoa 

Corn 41 568 bushels. 

Small grains 11 225 bushels. 

Hay, pasture, and green-manure 
crops (31 acres following small 

grains in the same season) 44 Largely for farm use. 

Peanuts 3 , 1 ton. 

Cane syrup 39 gallons. 

Sweet potatoes 1 Family use. 

Farm sales: QuanUty. Value. 

Cotton 32 bales. $3, 076 

Cotton seed 12 tons. 524 

Corn 118 bushels. 165 

Small grain 30 bushels. 38 

Cowpeas 3 bushels. 6 

Hay 1 ton. 14 

Peanuts 1 ton. 103 

Cane syrup 31 gallons. 28 

Sweet potatoes 11 bushels. 11 

Cattle 1 head. 42 

Hog’S 4 head. \ 

Cured pork.-..- 287 iKninds.J ® 

Lumi)er, wood, etc- 10 

Other sales 004 

Produc^cd for family use in addition to the sales: 

Pork 832 ixninds. 159 

Pood in addition to pork 271 


The sale of pork, it will be noted, is the fourth largest item, 
and, though it is insignificant compared with cotton, if the 
value of the pork used on the farm is added to sales, the hog 
enterprise ranks next to cotton and corn, with a total value 
exceeding $300. 


Hogs in the Dairy Farm System. 

In Few England, New York, Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
northeastern Iowa, and much of Minnesota, dairy cows are 
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the dominatiiig factor in the farm operations. "Wlierever 
blitter or cheese is made in these areas, the hog will also be 
found as an important contributor to farm profits, except 
in the newer farms in the cut-over country. The presence 
or absence of hogs makes little difference in the crop plans 
of dairy farms. The crop system is based on the needs of 
the cows. Usually there is concentrated feed enough and of 
suitable kind to meet the needs of the number of hogs which 
may be kept on the milk by-product available. The milk by- 
product is unexcelled as a feed for growing pigs and even 
small quantities added to the concentrate and forage ration 
give highly satisfactory results. Barley gives nearly as 
good results with hogs as corn, and because it does well 
where corn may not always mature, the hog-and-dairy sys- 
tem may be effective beyond the limits of profitable corn 
culture. Few hogs are kept on dairy farms in the city-milk 
or the condensery territories and, when they do occur, are 
on a basis similar to those obtaining in the Corn Belt. 

Less than 5 per cent of the hogs of the coimtry are main- 
tained in New England, N^^w York, and Pennsylvania com- 
bined. Commercial hog p oduction in this region has been 
obliged to give way to the. cheaper corn and cheaper hogs 
of the Corn Belt, few hogs above those needed for family use 
being raised. There are some breeding herds of importance, 
but these are managed in most respects as are those in the 
Corn Belt. In the dairy sections of the Lake States, because 
of the much greater variety and abundance of feeds suitable 
for hogs raised on the farms or available at comparatively 
low prices, hogs are much more numerous than in the eastern 
dairy sections, and the aggregate production is large. 

As the development of the hog industry has to a large ex- 
tent been based on transportation services and costs, its 
present organization and distribution also depend to a large 
extent on transportation facilities. Any radical change in 
freight rates and services will probably be reflected in the 
geography of the industry. 

Relation of the Corn Crop to Hog Production. 

No two farm enterprises are more interdependent in the 
United States than the growing of corn and the raising of 
hogs. Cattle, sheep^ and horses are raised both on farms 
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and on tlie open range, but hogs are usually confined within 
comparatively narrow limits and are almost always fattened 
on corn where that crop is available. In the extreme 


STATC BUSHEIS STATB BUSHBLS 
Iowa j ?! J6C J3J rex loa j 77,s8b 

tn Zas,J4S,08l Mmn 64 786 096 
Ne6r 160.39/ J 14 ky 715/6484 
/no/ / 66 603 936 Tenrt 70639258 
Ohio /49644.68b Othe/' 73868/ OSS 
Mo 146348,036 y ^ 23^5838607 


Fig. 17. — Compare this map with Figure 7 (Number of Hogs, 1920). Over 
half of the corn in the United States and nearly half of the hogs are 
produced in the Corn Belt. 

Northern and Western States, where little corn is grown, 
it is shipped in for feeding to hogs, or its place in the ration 
is taken by barley and other grains. In the South, where 
corn often occupies a larger proportion of the improved 
land than in the States commonly included in the Corn 
Belt, a large part of the corn produced is fed to live stock, 
and faraiers generally raise a few hogs for home consump- 
tion even though they do not grow them for market. Hogs 
consume as much of our corn crop as that consumed by all 
th^ other faim animals. 

The close relationship between hogs and coim is shown 
by comparing Figure 7, number of hogs on farms on Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, with Figure 17, production of com in 1919. On 
these maps the darkest areas, indicating the heaviest pro- 
duction, practically coincide, extending from central Ohio 
through the Corn Belt States to noitheastexm Kansas, cen- 
tral Nebraska, southeastern South Dakota, and southern 
Minnesota. Both hogs and corn are less densely distributed 
over the southern United States westward to central Texas, 
with the exception of southern Florida and the Gulf Coast 
region of Mississippi and Louisiana. Hog production is 
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niore general in the extreme Northern States and in the 
Western States than is the production of corn, the place of 
corn in the hog ration being taken in these areas by other 
gi'ains. Hogs are less numerous in central and northern Illi- 
nois than in Iowa, northern Indiana, and western Ohio, al- 
though corn production is fully as heavy. This diminished 
hog production is due to the proximity of this section to the 
Chicago corn market, making it possible for growers to sell 
their corn profitably as grain. 

Figure 18 shows that there is a marked relationship be- 
tween corn production in the United States and the number 
of hogs packed the following year. Although there are some 
wide divergencies in the two curves, in general the hog curve 
follows the corn curve quite closely. Sometimes the full 
effect of a large corn crop on hog production is felt quite as 
much the second year afterwards as the first. The usual 
immediate effect of a large corn crop is to decrease for a few 
months the number of hogs going to market, both because 
farmers are inclined to feed their hogs longer when com 
is abundant and because more breeding sows are retained for 
future production. After the period of decreased market- 
ing there is a heavy movement of hogs beginning with those 

COB]Sr PBODirCTION OF THE iriSriTEI) STATES 1885-1920 AHB 

HOGS PACKED IH THE WEST THE FOLEOWIHG YEAR. 



1885 1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 


Pig. 18. — There is a close correlation between the number of hogs packed in 
the West and the trend of corn production of the United States. It is 
noticeable, however, that the number of hogs packed has increased more 
rapidly than corn production. 




BELATION OB CORN TO HOG PRODUCTION, 39 STATES, 1919. 
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held for longer feeding and continuing with the sale of the 
increased spring-pig crop. Not only is the number of Injgs 
going to market the year following a big corn crop likely to 
increase, but the average weight of these hogs is usually 
heavier. This is due, of course, to the fact that fewer light 
hogs are shii^ped when feed is abundant. 

The i-elationship of hog raising to corn production is also 
shown in Figure 19, in -which the aA’-erage number of bushels 
of corn produced on each 100 acres of farm land in 39 Stales 
is shown graphically along with the average number of 
hogs to each 100 acres. Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, all 
important States in both corn and hog production, fall far 
below Iowa in the production of both corn and hogs per 
unit area, but hog pi-oduction follows corn production very 
closely, except in Illinois. As previously noted, a large 
proportion of the corn crop of this State is shipped to Chi- 
cago and other northern Illinois markets as grain and is not 
fed to live stock. Likewise proximity to corn markets at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore explains the smaller ratio of 
hogs to corn in Maiyland and Delaware. 

In the States where corn production is heaviest, it will ].>e 
noted that the line representing hog production usually 
falls below the corn line, whereas, in the States where the 
intensity of corn production is lowei’, the line representing 
hog production usually runs above that representing the 
production of corn. These latter States are all in the dairy 
belt or in the South. In the dairy belt the corn ration 
•is supplemented to a considerable extent by skim milk and 
bailey, which is an important crop in those States. In the 
Southern States the corn ration is supplemented by peanuts, 
cowpeas, and other crops, and large numbers of hogs are 
fattened on mast. 

The relatively large production of hogs in Missouri in 
comparison with corn production is due to an unusually 
low yield per acre of corn in that State in 1919. A marked 
divergence bet-ween hog and com production is shown by 
the Florida figures, due to the fact that many hogs in that 
State, as well as in other Southern States, run comparatively 
wild in the woods and are fed little com. Nine States in 
which the production of com falls below 10 bushels to each 
100 acres of farm land are not shown. In these States the 
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production of liogs is also very small, ranging from 2.87 
to 100 acres of farm land in Idaho down to 0.48 in Montana, 

Soft Pork. 

Soft pork is a serious problem in the South and South- 
east. Fresh pork from a soft carcass is soft, flabby, and 


“1 



Fig. 20. — Hogs harvest peanuts from fields whicn have beea planted for them, 
or are turned into fields after a peannt crop has been harvested to feed 
upon those left in the ground. 


difficult to handle. Further, if the carcass is oily, as well as 
soft, the fresh cuts are oily and greasy. Smoked meats from 
soft hogs lack firmness and usually present a greasy appear-, 
ance. The lard lacks body and when derived from oily car- 
casses is usually in a fluid state at ordinary temperatures. 
Such lard, of course, is exceedingly difficult to handle and 
is generally undesirable. 

Certain feeds ai'e generally assigned as the principal 
causes. Of these the peanut is the most important. How- 
ever, soy beans, mast, and rice by-products, and probably 
other causes aside from feed, are responsible in many in- 
stances for the production of soft pork. The soy bean, 
in particular, has a wide adaptation in the United States 
and is gaining rapidly in favor as a pasture crop for hogs, 
especially in the Middle West, where hogs are produced 
in largest numbers. It is because of the existence and wide 
^Tc-f-T^ibution of these feeds that a nation-wide aspect is given 
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to the problem. The peanut-growing section of the United 
StateSj however, is the principal soft-hog territory. 

The fact that products from soft hogs are inferior in 
grade to those from firm hogs has resulted in producers being 
compelled to accept a lower price for them. The difference 
in the prices paid for soft hogs and firm hogs has varied 
considerably at different markets and at different times, but 
probably averages about 2 cents per pound live weight. 
It is not difficult to understand that such a discount repre- 
sents a huge sum when considered for the total of soft hogs 
and for a long period of time. It is necessary to regard it as 
a serious loss to producers. 

Diseases and Ailments of Hogs. 

Any diseased condition affecting hogs adds to the cost of 
production in direct proportion to its seriousness. The prin- 
cipal diseases seriously affecting the hog industry of the 
country are hog cholera, tuberculosis, and hog “ flu/’ to- 
gether with certain parasitic infestations. 

Hog Cholera. 

Before the discovery of the preventive-serum treatment, 
approximately 90 per cent of all death losses among hogs 
were due to cholera. Since immunization practices against 
this disease have been in vogue that percentage has been 
lowered considerably. However, the cost of immunization, 


LOSSES PER THOXJSAin) OE HOGS FROM HOG CHOLERA, 

1896 - 1922 . 



Fig. 21. — From 80 to 85 per cent of the death loss among hogs is caused 
hy hog cholera. Infectious diseases usually occur in distinct waves of 
high mortality. The peak of one hog-cholera wave was reached in 1897 , 
the next, much lower, however, occurred in 1914. In 1922 the wave was 
slightly on the ascent. 
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sanitary practices, and direct loss, by death, among nonpro- 
tected hogs cause hog cholera to remain the most important 
of all diseases in increasing the cost of production of hogs. 

Hog cholera is not known to be transmissible to any other 
form of animal life or to man. Because some of the symp- 
toms and some of the tissue changes resemble human typhoid 
fever, some who are unacquainted with the facts have be- 
lieved that a relationship existed between these diseases. 
They are, however, unrelated. 

Most hogs are susceptible to hog cholera when exposed to 
it and the disease is highly fatal. The virus of the disease 
readily finds its way from infected to healthy herds, so 
that danger to unprotected herds always exists. 

Hog-cholera losses since 1884 have varied from 144 deaths 
per 1,000 hogs in 1897 to 37.2 deaths per 1,000 in 1919. (Fig. 
21.) Since 1913, when the use of protective serum and virus 
began, the death losses and monetary losses have been greatly 
reduced. 


Table 3 . — Estimated loss of hogs m United States due to hog cholera. 


Year. 

Hogs iu 
XTmted 
States. 

Hogs lost, 
due to 
cholera. 

I 

j Monetary 
i loss, due to 
! cholera. 

j 


Number. 

Number. 

j 

i Dollars. 

19131 

57,900,000 

6,064,470 

: 58,833,653 

1914 

55,000,000 

6,304,320 

67,697,461 

1915 

59,600,000 

5,541,971 

54,332,549 

1916. 

61,700,000 

4,057,884 

33,943,443 

1917 

60,700,000 

2,959,322 

32,475,190 

191H 

63,000,000 

2,701,825 

52,585,315 


65,300,000 

2,815,004 

62,042,68-S 


62,000,000 

3,377,032 

52,666,045 


57,600,000 

2,648,440 

33,238,965 


1 58,500,000 

2,774,033 

27,906,772 


I TMs vear the preveative-serum treatment was announced and began to be used. 


The monetary losses here mentioned represent the direct 
and immediate losses only for those animals which died. 
The varied additional losses incident to the presence of dis- 
ease brings the toll levied by hog cholera to much larger 
figures. 

General extension of immunization practices in infectious 
surroundings and early treatment in hog-cholera outbreaks 
prevent much of the losses formerly sustained. Careful 
management during the prevalence of an outbreak and 
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proper destruction of dead carcasses limit its duration and 
safeguard the surrounding territory against the spread of 
infection. 

Tuberculosis in Hogs, 

Second only to hog cholera in the toll of losses caused, 
though not so fatal, tuberculosis is a serious menace to the 
hog industry, hogs being peculiarly susceptible to this dis- 
ease. Investigations regarding the transmission of tuber- 
culosis from hog to hog have not been carried on to nearly 
the same extent as have these studies in relation to its trans- 
mission among cattle and human beings. That the disease is 
common is shown by the examinations of slaughtered car- 
casses at establishments where Federal inspection is main- 
tained. Since about a third of the cattle and hogs of the 
country are not subjected to Federal inspection, available 
figures representing losses are approximately only two-thirds 
of the hogs actually affected. 

Carcasses may be totally condemned, or ‘‘retained” for 
further examination and only the diseased parts condemned. 
E\ddence of tuberculosis in a hog’s carcass is a fair indica- 
tion that tuberculosis exists in other animals — cattle and 
l^ogs_on the farm from which the hog was received. 


Table 4. — Wumler of cattle and sivine slaughtered, and those retained 
and condenvned on account of Miberculosis at estahlishments where 
Federal meat inspection is maintained. 


Fiscal year. 

Cattle. 

Swine. 

Slaughtered. 

Retamed. 

Condemned. 

Slaughtered. 

Retained. 

Condemned. 

i 

1907 1 

6,867,612 

24,876 

17,117 

26,189,026 

362,445 

48,544 

1908 

7, 116,275 
7,325,337 
7,962,189 
7,781,030 

68,395 

24,371 

36,113,077 

719,279 

77,554 

1909 

100,650 

24,525 

35,427,931 

860,425 

45,113 

1910 

123,501 

27,638 

27,656,021 

792, 176 

28,880 

1911 

133,551 

27,186 

29,916,363 

1,117,789 

31,517 

1912 

7,532,005 

160, 122 

35,273 

34,966,378 | 

1,643,100 

42,267 

1913 

7,155,816 

6,724,117 

6,964,402 

7,404,288 

9,299,489 

10,938,287 

11,241,991 

9,709,819 

8,179,572 

7,871,457 

152,560 

33,001 

32,287,538 | 

1,809,751 

47,632 

1914 

143,699 

29,738 

33,289,705 

2,201,005 

48,252 

1915 - 

158,239 

32,644 

36,247,958 

2,774,835 

66,023 

1916 

190,991 

37,085 

40,482,799 

3,687,817 

74,109 

1917 

218,928 

46,351 

40,210,847 

3,978,168 

76,807 

1918 

222,787 

40,692 

35,449,247 

3,494,587 

59,740 

1919 

205,698 

37,600 

44,398,389 

4,103,376 

65,837 

1920 

200,917 

37,762 

38,981,914 

4^262,719 

65,609 

1921 

173,658 

33,328 

37,702,866 

4,693,305 

64,830 

1922 

212,978 

'!8,804 

34,416,439 

5,640,061 

70,304 


Oovesrs 9 months from October 1, 1906, to June 30, .007. 
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Germs of tuberculosis reproduce natui'ally only in the 
bodies of susceptible animals and are eliminated in body dis- 
charges. Milk may harbor germs which were derived di- 
rectly from diseased milk glands or by contaminations. 
Hogs become infected when raw milk containing tubercle 
bacdlli is fed or when they eat the grain which has passed 
through tuberculous cattle in an undigested condition. In- 
fection may also result from eating parts of carcasses of 
tuberculous animals. Probably the commonest source of 
tuberculosis in hogs is through feeding unsterilized dairy 
by-products from creameries and skimming stations. 

It is confidently believed that the work of suppressing 
tuberculosis by the accredited-herd and accredited-area plans 
will result in a marked lessening of infection among hogs. 

Hog “ Flu.” 

Since the fall of 1918 there has been recognized a respira- 
tory disease of hogs, appearing simultaneously among many 
animals of the herd, usually spreading to all, and inde- 
pendent of parasitic infestations and of hog cholera. The 
affection appears suddenly and is accompanied by symptoms 
of difficult, jerliy, and wavelike respirations with nausea, 
high temperature, cough, and sometimes great prostration. 
Death occurs in only about 2 per cent of the affected cases 
and when recovery occurs the duration of the immediate 
symptoms is short, lasting usually not more than a week 
or 10 days. Damage occurs to the lung tissues, however', 
which is readily recognized at slaughter a number of months 
after the acute symptoms have passed. 

The cost of production of hogs as affected by this disease 
is due to the considerable loss in weight during the existence 
of the disease and the slower gains consequent upon deficient 
lung action during the remainder of the period of develop- 
ment and fattening. 

Trichinosis. 

Eats are notorious carriers of filth-borne, disease-pro- 
ducing organisms and of parasites which affect man and 
domestic animals. The agency of rats in the inaintenance 
and transmission of trichinae, small worms injurious to man 
and hogs, is a notable example. The presence of the living 
encysted form of these worms in pork products renders 
such products dangerous for human consumption unless the 
IQ cooked. The AmericaB export trade in 
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pork was at one time so seriously affected that, as a basis 
for developing this outlet for American production, the 
Federal Government from 1898 to 1906 made microscopic 
inspection of all pork exported to certain countries. This 
showed an average positive infestation with trichinae of 1 
out of every 71 of the more than 8,000,000 hogs thus in- 
spected for export. 

The history of cases of human trichinosis shows that 
pork products made from hogs slaughtered for home use 
on the farm and at small meat shops are the most important 
sources of this disease. Preventing the occurrence of rats 
about houses and yards where hogs are raised, handled, or 
slaughtered is, therefore, of great primary importance to the 
farmer in protecting the health of his own family, as well 
as to those engaged in the preparation and marketing of pork 
products and to the millions of people who purchase pork 
for food. 

Other Diseases and Ailments. 

A common trouble known as infectious sore mouth is due 
to entrance of microorganisms from contaminated soil into 
abrasions on the mouth parts of young pigs. Colics and 
digestive disturbances in hogs found commonly in other 
classes of animals are unusual. Affections of the kidney 
are frequently present but usually are associated with the 
more common infections. Diseases of the liver are espe- 
cially common in pigs and are in most instances due to 
parasitic causes. Skin diseases when present result from the 
peculiarly favorable conditions for contaminations of the 
skin with filth and organisms which infect abraded sur- 
faces or penetrate the skin directly. Several kinds of pneu- 
monia are serious and result frequently in death. Hogs ap- 
pear to be quite susceptible to respiratory affections. 

The losses from the minor diseases, however, are less 
among hogs than under similar conditions in the other 
classes of domestic animals. Parasitic diseases and in- 
fectious diseases already discussed, on the other hand, exact 
a larger toll than the infections and infestations among other 
classes of live stock. 

Elimination from production costs of unnecessary losses 
from disease are reflected in greater profits to the grower 
and lower costs to the consumer of pork. 

35143"— YBK 1922 15 
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Cost of Production of Hogs. 

Too often tlie producer of hogs is prone to figure that 
feed, or even the quantity and value of corn in particular, 
measures the cost of producing hogs. As a matter of fact 
the relative share which feed plays in making up the total 
cost varies as the price of feed fluctuates in its relationship 
to the price level of the other cost factors. During the war 
period, with its high corn prices, the cost of those things 
other than feed necessary to produce 100 pounds gain in 
hogs could be purchased for the price of l-J bushels of corn, 
whereas in the year 1921 it required the price of approxi- 
mately 6 bushels of corn to meet these same expenses of 
production. 

Corn Belt Data Obtained. 

Cost figures gathered in Iowa and Illinois by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the year 1921 indicate that the 
average feed bill during the year constituted only 64 per 
cent of the total cost of raising and finishing hogs for 
market. (Figure 22 and Table 5.) Of this 64 per cent, 
43 per cent was corn and the remaining 21 per cent con- 
sisted of feeds other than com, including pasture and 
minerals. During the year 1921, when this cost study was 
made, the average price of corn in the sections of Iowa and 
Illinois studied was down to 35 cents per bushel, while the 
cost of labor, the taxes, marketing, and some of the other 
expenses of hog production had not dropped to the same 
general price level with corn. This accounts for the rela- 
tively small pei'centage of the total hog costs which feed 
made in that particular year. 

Rather more than one-fourth of the total expense on hogs 
in 1921 was expended in interest and depreciation on hog 
buildings and equipment, in necessary veterinary hire, in 
insurance against losses among the hogs, in taxes on hogs 
that were on the farm at the time of assessment, in interest 
on money invested in the breeding herd, and in the neces- 
sary freight, commission, yardage, and other marketing ex- 
penses which were deducted from the sale price of the hogs. 
This same portion of the total cost also had some small items 
of miscellaneous expense, such as special trips to buy boars, 
telegrams, and the like. All these expenses, necessary in 
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addition to feed and labor^ cost tlie farmer approximately 
$1.65 for every 100 pounds of hogs he raised. 

The total average cost of raising and fattening hogs on 
51 farms in Iowa and Illinois in the year 1921 was $G.0S per 
100 pounds of marketable hogs. 

The price of corn during 1921 was out of line with the 
price of those mill feeds that help so much in balancing the 
ration or in bringing the sows and boars through the breed- 
ing season in good condition. Every etfort was made by 
these farmers to use corn up to the maximum and still not 


GOST OF PBOBFCHSTG HOGS IH IOWA AHD IBLIHOIS, 1921. 



Fig. 22. — ^The average cost of growing hogs was ?6.08 per 100 pounds. Under 
conditions which existed in 1921, feed made up 64 3 per cent of the total 
cost. 
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injure tlieir breeding stock nor hinder the growth of their 
pigs. Over the whole production period, from the time the 
sows were bred until all their pigs were fattened out and 
sold, corn was fed at the rate of 30 pounds to every pound 
of the protein meals. 

hinder those conditions, with corn relatively cheap and 
mill feeds high, the Iowa and Illinois farmers whose costs 
were studied used, on the average, 7.4 bushels of corn, 28.3 
pounds of skim milk. 23.3 pounds of oats, 8.8 pounds of tank- 
age, 3.2 pounds of oil meal, 1.5 pounds of mill feeds, about 
one-half month of pasture per head, 1.7 hours of man labor, 
and one-third of an hour of horse labor to make 100 pounds 
gain in hogs. 


Table 5. — Atertiife quantities of feed and other factors used in making 
100 pounds of marketable hogs, 1921, lotca and Illinois. {Fifty-one 
droies of spring pigs; 855,140 pounds of marketable hogs.) 


Item. 

Quantity 

Per cent of 
total cost. 

Kmds of feed. 




Com (shelled basis--7.4 bushels) 

Feed other than com— 


413.6 

(43.1) 


Oats 

do.... 

23.3 



Barley 

do.... 

1.1 



Wheat 


.04 



Sov beans 


.4 



Tankage 

do.... 

S.8 



Oil meal 

do.... 

3.2 

[( 10 . 8 ) 

64.3 

Mill feeds i 


1.5 



Pumpkins 

do.... 

.4 



Skim milk 


28.3 



Alfalfa hay 


.2 



Clover hay 

do.... 

.6 



Pasture 

Minerals 

unit days®.. 

2.2 

(9.0) 


Beddmg 


7.3 

t-*-* 

(0.1), 


Man labor 


1.7 

7.9 

Interest on canital invested 




Marketing costs 



Benreeiation m breeding herd 



Veterinary- 



Depreciation in bmldings and equipment 



Overhead 



Taxes, msurance, and other costs 







Total 








1 Shorts and red dog flour. 


a A pasture unit day is the pasturage required to carry five 200-pouiid hogs a day with no 
additional feed. 
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Causes of Variations in Costs. 

There were wide variations in costs among the various 
farms, due to the differences in size of litters weaned, the 
differences in total pounds of marketable pork produced per 
sow, and the relative economies made in the use of feed and 
other cost factors. (Fig. 23.) The most economical pork 
produced was grown at a cost of $3,76 per 100 pounds. In 
the same general locality another farm had a cost of $11.56 
per 100 pounds. Between these two extremes all the hogs 
under study were produced, most of them at a cost varying 

VARIATIOKS m COST OF PItOBUCIIsra HOGS IH IFLIlSrOIS 
AK-D IOWA, 1921. 

DOLLARS POUNDS OF HOGS 

PER O 5QOOO 100000 15Q000 200000 250.000 300,000 350.000 



Fig. 23. — Most of tbe iiogs on farms incliidecl in the study in Warren County, 
111., and Henry County, Iowa, cost het'ween $4 and $7 per 100 pounds when 
ready for markets. 

from $4 to $7 per 100 pounds, as is shown in the graph (Fig. 
24). Of all the hogs on the 61 farms over 80 per cent were 
produced for less than $7 per 100 pounds. 

The size of litters at weaning time varied from 2 pigs in- 
one drove to 8 pigs in each of three droves weaning the 
largest litters. Three droves weaning less than 3 pigs to the 
sow had an average pig cost of $8.13; droves averaging 3 
pigs showed a cost of $6.24 per weaned pig; droves weaning 
4 pigs, $4.84 per pig; droves weaning 5 pigs $4.93; droves 
weaning 6 pigs $5 ; droves weaning 7 pigs to the sow showed 
a cost of $3.35 per weaned pig; and the droves with an aver- 
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age of 8 pigs to tlie litter, $4.45 per pig. The average cost 
pt^r head at weaning time of the 3,574 pigs under observation 
was S4.50. The extreme variation was from $2.73 per pig in 
the drove having the lowest cost per pig to $10.16 in the 


COST OS’ WEASTED PIO AlTD SIZE OS LITTEB, 1921. 



24. — ^As the number of pigs alive and tbitty at weaning tilne increased 
from 2 per sow to 8 per sow, the cost dropped from $8 13 per weaned pig, 
in the 2-pig litter, to ^4.45 m the S-pig litter. 


drove having the highest cost. Cost figures on the pigs 
weaned include all feed and other costs upon their mothers 
from the day sows were sorted out in the fall to be bred up 
to the date of weaning. It also includes the feed and other 
costs for the boar while on the farm. 

The one important cause of this wide variation in the 
cost of weaned pigs was the death losses in some droves, 
due in many instances to the careless management and feed- 
ing of the breeding herd. As Figure 25 indicates, 340 in 
every 1,000, or 31 per cent, of the pigs farrowed in the 
spring were lost before weaning time. More little pigs 
were killed by the mother sow lying on them than by any 
other one cause. The large number farrowed dead or so 
weak they could not stand up to suckle indicates that the 
selection of sows and their feeding and handling before 
farrowing are important factors in the health and vigor 
of the offspring. About 4.75 per .cent of the hogs were lost 
after they were weaned. (Fig. 26.) As the cost of feeding 
and caring for the sow throughout the year must be borne 
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by lier offspring, it follows that those sows whose litters 
are large and whose pigs are good doers,” making rapid 
gains, produce the cheapest pork. The faun averaging tlie 
smallest litters in the Illinois and Iowa area made 473 
pounds of i)ork per sow in 200 days. The farm making the 
highest record for pork in 200 days made 1,759 pounds from 
an average of 7.27 pigs weaned per sow. Two farms pro- 
ducing an average of 8 pigs per sow ranked second and 
third, with 1,016 pounds and 1,4*^5 pounds of pork per sow. 

Fifteen of the 34 farms not buying stoeker hogs made, on 
the average, over 1,000 pounds of pork per sow in 200 days. 
Anlong the nine droves making gains for less than 85 per 
100 pounds the smidlest production of pork per sow was 
972 pounds : among the hogs costing over $7 per 100 pounds 
the highest producing drove made only 777 pounds per sow 
in 200 days. 

Corn Equivalent of 100 Pounds Gain: 

The quantity of corn or its equivalent inquired to produce 
100 pounds of pork, when the entire herd is included, varied 
from 44 bushels in the drove making best use of feed to 
16|- bushels in the drove making poorest gains, with an aver- 

DEATH LOSSES AMONG PIGS BEEOBE WEANING, 1921. 

NUMBER PER 1000 PIGS FARROWED 

CAUSES 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

LAID ON BY SOWS 
FARROWED DEAD 
FARROWED WEAK 
NECROTIC ENTERITIS 
PREMATURE BIRTH 
STARVED 
SCOURS 
CHILLED 

EATEN BY SOWS 
SORE MOUTH 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Pig. 25. — ^A. loss of 340 in every 1,000 pigs farrowed, or 34 per cent under 
what may be termed normal conditions, presents a problem in breeding-herd 
management. Only a small proportion of the little pigs aie lost by disease ; 
tbe principal losses being from injury or weakness. 
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age id SI liiisliels. (Fig. 27.) In addition to 8| bushels of 
eorii or its equivalent in other grains, these hogs used from 
oiie-lialf to ^ pasture unit days, and an average of 1.7 hours 

BEATH BOSSES OGCIJE.RINa lEf THE BHEEBIHG HEEB AHB 
AMONQ HOGS AETEE WEAHIHG, 1921. 

NUMBER PER 1000 HOGS 

CAUSES O 2 4 6 8 10 12 !4 16 

CHOLERA 

NECROTIC 

ENTERITIS 
KILLED BY OTHER 
STOCK 

INFLUENZA 
THUMPS 
HEAT 

CASTRATfON 
MISCELLANEOUS 

LOST STRAYED AND 
DISAPPEARED 

UNKNOWN CAUSES 


Fig. 26. — Looses after weaning are not so great niimericailv. But owing to 
the greater value of the hogs after weaning, the toll esaf’ted is heavier than 
the chart mdiaites and practically all the losses are avoidable. 



of man labor in the production of 100 pounds of pork. Farm- 
ers who selected sows with good breeding qualities, using care 
and diligence in the handling of the sow and her litter, and 
using good feeding practices, together with alfalfa or clover 
liasture, made the cheapest gains. To obtain the corn equiva- 
lent, the quantities of all feeding stuffs, other than pastur- 
age, were expressed as the bushels of corn to which these 
other feeding stuffs were equal for fattening purposes. 


Table 6 . — Varmtion in the qwniity of com or its equivalent required 
to grow hogs, and its inflimice iigon cost (lowm and Illinois, 
1911). 


Bushels of com and equivalent per 100 pounds of gain. 

Number 
of droves. 

Cost of 
producing 
100 pounds 
of gam. 

Less than 6 bushels 

7 

11 

11 

11 

11 

14. 82 

5.54 

5.49 

5.93 

7.35 

6 to 7 bushels 

7 to S bushels 

8 to 9 bushels 

Over 9 bushels 
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Tlie farms requiring the least amount of corn or its 
equivalent to make 100 pounds of pork were those that 
carefully selected their gilts from large litters of thrifty 
pigs and the farms that held over the brood sows that had 
formerly produced large litters and brought them through 
to weaning time in good condition. The very marked in- 
fluence which the number of pigs weaned per sow has upon 
the ultimate cost of pork made by the sow and her litter 
emphasizes the importance which care and manage nieiit of 
the breeding herd have upon profits in hog production. 

Marketing Hogs. 

The market is the inspiration of the breeder, the hope of 
the feeder, the goal of the shipper, and the aim of all who 
produce a surplus of meat animals for human consumption. 
It either crowns the stockman’s efforts with profit or sends 
him home with a loss. All roads lead to the market place, 
and there men learn whether or not they have produced 
wisely and well, for the market is a merciless judge. 

History. 

Marketing hogs and pork products was among the earliest 
of the commercial activities of the American colonists. At 
first surplus pork was used chiefly in provisioning ships, 

VABIATIOIir TM QTJAHTITY OF COBN BQTJIVAnElSrT BE- 
QIJIBEB TO PBOBUCE 100 POXTNBS OE HOOS, 1921. 

BUSHELS POUNDS OF HOGS 

PER 50.000 lOaOOO 150.000 200. 000 250, 000 

too LBS 

5- 6 

6- 7 

7- 8 

8- 9 

9“I0 

10-11 

iM2 

OVER 12 


Fig. 27 . — ^The quantity of corn and ita equivalent in other feeds taken as a 
whole make the total corn equivalent. There is not an invariable ratio 
between corn and hogs ; but, as this figure shows, the variation is wide be- 
tween different farms in the quantity of corn used in making gain. 
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but ill a short time it became an important item in tlie 
foreign trade of the country. Before the middle of the 
seAmiteenth century the Puritan uprising in England forced 
the West Indies to look largely to the American colonies 
for meat supplies, and as a result considerable quantities 
of both beef and pork were shijiped to that southern market. 

John Pyiichon, of Springfield, Mass., is generally credited 
with having been the first American packer. Between 1662 
and 1683 he bought and packed great numbers of hogs. In 
those early days both pork and beef were frequently used 
as a medium of exchange, some of the ISTew England colo- 
nies accepting such commodities in payment of taxes. 

The early live-stock markets at Boston, New Amsterdam 
(later New York) , Philadelphia, and Baltimore handled con- 
siderable numbers of hogs. It is noteworthy, however, that 
hogs did not in those early days constitute so important an 
item of trade at the public markets as did cattle. This was 
probably due largely to the fact that most of the hogs were 
either slaughtered on the farms or by a country drover, 
who gathered up small lots and drove them to his own 
establishment for slaughter. 

By the end of the eighteenth century there were con- 
siderable numbers of hogs in the Ohio Eiver Valley. At this 
time both live and dressed hogs were loaded on boats and 
shipped down the Ohio and Mississippi Kivers to New 
Orleans. Great numbers were also driven east over the 
mountains to Baltimore and Philadelphia, droves containing 

4.000 to 5,000 hogs occasionally being seen on the road at one 
time. During the early years of the ninteenth century fully 

100.000 hogs went east annually. There were also great 
numbers driven south into the Cotton Belt. The southern 
farmer, because he devoted his energies almost exclusively 
to cotton raising, was forced to look to his northern neighbors 
for the major portion of his meat supply. 

However, the hog never has been well suited to being 
driven long distances to market, though this deficiency has 
been due to causes which varied with the development of the 
hog industry. In the early days, when the hog was a 
longer-legged and more rangy animal than he is to-day and 
carried far less fat and total weight, although capable of 
traveling considerable distances and at a fair speed, he was 
usually so wild that it was almost impossible to herd him 
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satisfactorily. Old records contain some gruesome tales 
about how hog drovers stitched the eyelids of hogs together 
so that they might more easily be driven along the roads. 
When later, the type of hog was changed to that of an 
animal of comparatively short legs and earning a large 
amount of fat and weight, he became incapable of traveling 
any great distance, particularly in warm weatliei*. F«jr 
these reasons the hog has generally been slang! dered an ^ 
dressed not far from the place of production. In other 
words, when the hog goes to market he usually doesnk gt> 
far and he doesn’t walk. 

It was this fact which largely accounted for the rapid de- 
velopment of Cincinnati as a liog-packing center during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Between 1815 and 1S30 
the Ohio Valley was the most important hog-raising section 
of the United States, and Cincinnati became world famed 
as a pork-packing center. 

Blog production, and therefore marketing, followed close 
on the heels of corn production. As a matter of fact in the 
early days of the Ohio country the fact that corn could be 
sent to market in the form of pork was in no small degree 
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Fig. 28. — In 1878 the average live weight of hogs packed in the West was 
280.5 pounds, compared with 228 5 pounds for the winter season of 1021—22. 
This shows the ti*ead of consumptive demand toward animals producing 
lighter-weight cuts. The yield of lard per hog has not varied in proportion 
to the live weight of the animal. For example, in 1873 a 2S0-pound hog 
produced 40 pounds of lard, whereas in 1022 a 228-pouiid hog produced 
nearly 80 pounds of lard. 
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responsible for the rapid increase in corn production. Just 
as Cincinnati had depended largely on hog slaughter for its 
early and rapid gro-wth so also did Alton^ Edwardsville, 
and Chicago in Illinois. As early as 1818 there was some 
pork packed at a point near the mouth of Wood Eiver, a 
few miles below Alton. By 1833 hog slaughtering and pork 
packing at Alton had assumed such magnitude that it was 
necessary to pass a city ordinance prohibiting slaughtering 
within the corporate limits without a permit. During the 
season of 1838 and 1839 Alton packed 22,400 hogs. 

At Chicago pork packing first became an important in- 
dustry about 1832. Owing partly to its location on the 
chain of Great Lakes which made it possible to send dressed 
meats east by water, Chicago developed rapidly as a packing 
center. The first shipment of live stock by rail occurred 
about 1852, the stock being loaded in ordinary box cars. 
In this shipment no provision was made for feeding, watex*- 
ing, or ventilation. Dimng the season of 1861-62, Chicago 
packed over 500,000 hogs, and for the first time passed Cin- 
cinnati. From that time to the present time Chicago has 
maintained her position as the leading live-stock market and 
pork-packing center of the United States. About 1868 the 
transportation of meats under refrigeration began to be 
used. This revolutionized the meat industry, for it enabled 
the packei*s to slaughter the animals in the West and ship the 
meat under refrigeration to the consuming markets in the 
East. As population pushed westward and the limits of the 
Com Belt expanded, other live-stock mai^kets were estab- 
lished at St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, South St. Joseph, 
and Sioux City. 

The relation between the freight rates on dressed and 
live hogs is influential in determining the location of meat- 
packing centers. The higher the freight rates the nearer 
the points of slaughter will approach the centers of produc- 
tion. The ease of shipping dressed meats is another factor 
affecting the location of packing centers. It is much easier 
to transport pork and pork products than it is to load, 
unload, feed, and water live stock. For these reasons a large 
proportion of the hogs are slaughtered close to the pro- 
ducing areas. 
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Hog Markets. 

Probably 80 per cent of the bogs marketed in the United 
States pass through public stocky-ards. These central mar- 
kets are scattered throughout the countrA’, but, as might be 
expected, the largest hog markets are located in the area 
of densest hog production, Arhich is the Corn Belt. As 
production of hogs increased there Avas a steadily increasing 



Pig. 29 — In 1918 Iowa led in number of hogs loaded, with 144,105 cars ; 
Illinois was second with 85,164 cars; Nebraska third witli 61.489 cars; 
Indiana fourth with 46,362 cars, and Missouri fiftli with 45,860 cars. 
Iowa loaded moie than. 25 per cent of all the hoga shipped during that 
year, wheieas Missouri which was the fifth, loaded S per cent of the total, 

demand for near-by and convenient marketing facilities. 
For this reason hog markets have alAvays folloAved closely 
on the heels of hog production. 

This fact is clearly indicated by Figures 29 and 30. Fig- 
ure 29 shoAvs the relative importance of each State vrith re- 
spect to the number of carloads of hogs shipped during 
1918. Figure 30 shows the relative size of hog markets 
based on average annual receipts of hogs during the six 
years, 1916-1921. The five leading hog markets — Chicago, 
East St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, and Indianapolis — 
are located in four of the first fiA^e hog-producing States, 
Illinois having the first two markets, and Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, and Indiana each having one of the remaining three. 

This tendency to bring the market and slaughtering facili- 
ties as near as possible to the point of hog production is 
perhaps more strikingly shoAvn by a study of the average 
weight of hogs received at the various markets. (Fig. 31.) 
Such a study brings out the fact that the receipts of hogs 
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at each market represent the character of hog procluction 
in that immediate vicinity. 

For example, Omaha is known as a heavy -hog market. 
The average weight of hogs at that point is generally higher 
than at any other important center, weekly average weights 
sometimes running as much as 100 pounds per head heavier 
than at East St. Louis. This condition might be expected 
in view of the fact that Omaha is situated almost in the 
heart of one of the surplus corn-producing areas where hog 
production is conducted in an intensive manner. East St. 
Louis, being located nearly on the border line between the 
Corn Belt and the Cotton Belt, has the lowest average weight 
of hogs of all the important markets. Considering yearly 
average weights over the period 1915 to 1921 Omaha stands 
first, Sioux City second, St. Joseph third, Chicago fourth, 
St. Paul fifth, Kansas City sixth, and East St. Louis seventln 
Methods of Marketing. 

Methods of marketing hogs vary from time to time and 
in different parts of the country, but for the country as a 
whole it is believed that at present approximately 85 per 
cent of the hogs packed pass through one or another of the 
public stockyards and that approximately 15 per cent reach 

WEEKLY AVERAGE WEIGHT OF HOGS BEGEIVEB AT FOFit 
LEABIHG MARKETS, 1921. 
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Pig 31 — ^As a rule the average weight ot hogs marketed at Omaha is higher 
than at any of the other three leading middle western markets, Chicago 
is usually second In this respect, Kansas City third, and East St Louis 
fourth. 
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the packing house via other routes. The more important 
present-day methods of marketing may be listed as follows : 

1. Producer shipments : 

(a) To central markets. 

( h ) Direct to packers. 

fc) Skill ^diter and sale of products by farmers. 

2. Local sale : 

(a) To the country drover. 

ih) To the packer buyer. 

( c) To local butcher. 

3 Cooperathe marketing : 

( a } Through shipping associations. 

(b) Through auction sales. 

Producer Shipments. 

Some producers ship their own hogs in carload lots. Such 
shipments may go either to a central market or direct to a 
packing house. A survey made in 1914 and 1915 indicated 
that of the total hogs marketed the percentage shipped to 
central markets directly by producers ranged from none in 
most of the New England States to as high as 57 per cent 
in Wyoming. The New England States and Wyoming, 
however, are not important hog-producing States. In the 
Corn Belt, where most of the hogs are raised, the percentage 
shipped to market by the producer ranged generally from 
15 to 24 per cent, with Nebraska reporting as high as 35 
per cent so marketed. 

Most of the hogs sent by producers directly to market are 
consigned to the stockyards, but some producers and shippers 
ship direct to the packing house, thereby eliminating stock- 
yard charges. This is not an important method of market- 
ing, except in certain sections. In Kansas City one packing 
concern maintains a private stockyard simply for the pur- 
pose of receiving shipments that come to the concern direct 
from the country. Some days this private yard receives a 
larger number of hogs than the public stockyard in that 
city. Also in St. Louis there is a packing concern which 
often receives on a given day more hogs than the National 
Stock Yards, generally referred to as East St. Louis, across 
the river, despite the fact that the latter market is the 
second largest hog market in the country. 

A third form of marketing involving direct shipment by 
the producer is one in which hogs are slaughtered and 
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dressed on the farm and shipped to some consuming center 
and sold. This method of marketing is relatively unimpor- 
tant in the large hog-producing areas. In New England, the 
Cotton Statesr and the Pacific Northwest, however, it com- 
prises a considerable proportion of the hogs marketed. For 
example, in the survey of 1914 and 1915 the per cent so 
marketed in the New England States ranged from 20 to 33, 
in the Cotton States from 5 to 27, and in the Pacific North- 
west from 4 to 33. It is probable that with the increase in 
the number of packing establishments and improvement in 
central market facilities which have occurred during recent 
years, this practice of marketing farm-dressed hogs in the 
carcass is not so prevalent as it was eight years ago. 

Local Sales. 

Considerably more than half the hogs marketed in the 
United States are sold by the producer in the country. These 
local sales may be either to {a) country buyer, (h) local 
butcher, or (c) the packer buyer. These three agencies are 
listed in the probable order of their importance based on 
the number of hogs handled. 

Country Buyer. 

Probably more hogs still reach the market through the 
country buyer than by any other single agency. In the survey 
referred to above the per cent of hogs marketed through the 
countr}’ drover ranged all the way from none to 69 per cent. 
In the Corn Belt States the percentage ran high, ranging 
from 45 per cent in JSTebraska to 69 per cent in Missouri. 

The strength of the local buyer as a marketing agency 
has always rested largely on the fact that he stands ready to 
buy anywhere fi'om one head to several carloads of animals 
and thereby provides a ready market for the small-lot pro- 
ducer. As a rule he takes whatever the producer has to 
offer and pays cash in hand. He assumes all risk and pock- 
ets all profits of marketing. 

During recent years, however, the country buyers’ activi- 
ties have been seriously curtailed by the cooperative ship- 
ping associations. This type of organization competes suc- 
cessfully with the country buyer for the reason that it pro- 
vides for the small producer the same sort of service that the 
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country drover does and, in some instances at least, provides 
this service at a lower cost. 

Country Butchers. 

Although in the Corn Belt comparatively few hogs are 
sold direct to the country butcher, there are sections of the 
country, notably Xew England and the Cotton Stales, in 
which a very large percentage of the hogs are marketed 
right at home. The survey made, 1914r~15, indicated that 
in Connecticut nearly G2 per cent of the hogs went to local 
butchers and in Louisiana approximately G3 per cent were 
so marketed. Obviously this system of marketing is suited 
only to sections of small production. Any territory, such 
as the Corn Belt, where a large surplus of hogs is produced, 
must, of course, depend on other means for an outlet. 

Packer Buyer. 

In certain sections of the country packer buyers or agents 
go to the farms and buy hogs direct from the producers. 
This policy is confined almost entirely to those sections of 
the Corn Belt where hog production is most highly devel- 
oped. In this system of marketing the packer buyer sup- 
plants the country drover and is able to do so chiefly because 
he is relieved of stockyard charges which the country drover, 
as a rule, must pay. 

Cooperative Marketing. 

Cooperative marketing of hogs is increasing steadily and 
rapidly; in certain parts of the country more than half of 
the hogs are now marketed in this way. Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin have made rapid strides, and in other sec- 
tions of the country the system seems firmly rooted. Coop- 
erative marketing has appeared in various forms, but the 
most important are the cooperative shipping associations 
and the auction sale methods. 

Shipping Associations. 

The most popular method of marketing live stock coop- 
eratively is through cooperative shipping associations. In 
1921 Iowa had more than 600 such associations and it is 
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estimated that at the present time there are, in the country 
as a whole, between 0,000 and 6,000 organizations of this 

sort. 

Probably between 75 and 80 per cent of the business of 
cooperative shipping associations consists in marketing 
hogs. This is true because hogs lend themselves more 
readily to cooperative shipping than any other class of meat 
animals. Despite its concentration in the Corn Belt, hog 
production is probably more widely dispersed than that of 
any other meat animal. Almost every farm produces at 
least one or two hogs annually. The assembling of these 
small lots of hogs and getting them to market provides 
an excellent opportunity for cooperative effort. A survey 
made in 1921, which covered 210 live-stock shipping asso- 
ciations and companies handling live stock, and a total of 
1,133,000 head of stock, showed that, on a head basis, hogs 
constituted more than 83 per cent of the business of the 
associations. 

The advantages of cooperative shipping have been pointed 
out too often to require restatement here. One advantage, 
however, 'which has not received so much attention as it 
deserves is the fact that every successful shipping association 
depends largely for its success on a lively interest in the 
organization on the part of its membership. 

This necessitates the individual members and producers 
gaining at least a working knowledge of the machinery in- 
volved in handling live stock between the farm and the con- 
sumer’s table. More intimate knowledge concerning these 
various factors and instruments of marketing makes for 
more intelligent action on the part of the producer, both 
with respect to his production and also his marketing 
methods. 

A rather interesting feature in this connection is found in 
the fact that the country buyer was in a sense an outgrowth 
of cooperative marketing. In the early days producers in 
many instances pooled their stock and either took or sent it 
to a market. This soon developed the need for a manager or 
some one who would be responsible for the enterprise. 
Presently it was found simpler to sell the stock to the man- 
ager and allow him to assume all responsibility and all risk. 
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Likewise at present, although early in the deTelopment of 
organizations of this sort, individual members usually ex- 
hibit a lively interest and exercise an active supervision over 
the activities of the manager: as time goes on there is a 
natural tendency to leave the actual management of the as- 
sociation more and more to the man in charge. This is par- 
ticularly true of associations having competent management. 
The logical result of this attitude on the part of the member- 
ship is for the control of the organization to center more ami 
more in the hands of the manager. With this in mind, it 
will be interesting to watch the development of the coopera- 
tive movement and see whether or not, in the course of 
events, the manager will ultimately again metamorphose into 
the country buyer. 

Auction Sales. 

Another form of cooperative marketing of hogs which 
has met with a measure of success in certain restricted areas 
is one which utilizes the auction as a selling agency. Al- 
though this method of disj^osing of live stock has always 
been extensively used in connection with breeding stock, it 
has not, for certain rather obvious reasons, been used to any 
considerable extent in connection with marketing live stock 
intended for slaughter. In the Southeastern Stales auction 
sales of market hogs have for several years past been con- 
ducted at various points and at irregular intervals. Fre- 
quently county agents are sponsors for such sales and are re- 
sponsible for their conduct. As a rule both producers and 
buyers are advised as to the time and place of the sale, the 
hogs are assembled and buyers bid on them in small lots. 
These hog sales have at times been successful, but at other 
times they have not given complete satisfaction. 

In California the auction method has been developed to a 
rather high degree. An association with a paid manager 
has general charge of the sales which are held each week, 
on regular days, and at specified places. A rather unique 
feature of these sales consists in the fact that the manager 
of the association, who represents the producers, has the 
right to make one bid on each lot of stock. This provides 
protection for the producer against any possible collusion 
between buyers which might have for its purpose undue 
depression of prices. These sales have been going on for 
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the past three or four years and apparently have given a 
reasonable degree of satisfaction to all parties concerned. 

Factors of Marketing. 

Prices . — Obviously many factors enter into the control of 
market movements of hogs. Furthermore, the degree of 
influence varies somewhat with the time and locality. At 
all times and in all places, however, price is the dominating 
influence. High prices overcome virtually all obstacles. 
They bring a rush of stock to market even in times of 
scarcity and sometimes draw stock from great distances. 
Commodities of all sorts, and particularly live stock, follow 
peak prices across the map just as ii'on filings follow the 
magnet. 'No distance is too great and few obstacles too 
imposing to prevent a flow of live stock to a given point, 
provided the price is sufScient to warrant the effoi't. Dis- 
tance, weathei*, transpoitation difficulties, and virtually 
every other difficulty is overcome by a sufficient advance in 
prices. 

Hog marketing probably has made a nearer approach to 
an exact science than has that of any other important class 
of meat animals. Freight differentials from pi-oducing 
areas to market centers are carefully calculated, as are also 
all of the important items of marketing expense. For this 
and other reasons hog prices undoubtedly show greater uni- 
formity the country over than those of other animals. Each 
market has its place in the general price scale. If for any 
reason temporary local conditions advance or depress hog 
prices at a given market in such a manner as to put that 
market out of line ” with the general level, a compensatory 
shift or change in the flow of supplies to that market very 
quickly brings about a restoration of the equilibrium and the 
market again assumes its normal position. 

In view of the importance of price in determining move- 
ments of hogs to market it may be of value to consider the 
trend of hog prices over a period of years. Figure 35 shows 
the course of prices from 1844 to 1922. These prices, which 
represent the cost of hogs packed in the West during the 
winter season of each year, indicate that the market reached 
the lowest point ($2.13 per 100 pounds) during the winter 
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Fig. 34. — Under the fairly normal conditions existing from 1913 to 1916 cattle, hog, and lamb prices showed a very close correla- 
tion. During 1917 and 1918 hog and lamb ‘prices pulled aivay from those of cattle. Ilog pi ices continued npwaid to 1919, but 
cattle and lamb prices, as a rule, did not advance to the extreme heights reached by hogs By the middle of 1920 the thiee classes 
of meat animals were again selling almost on a parity Since 1921 lamb prices have been higher than prices of hogs and 
cattle. 
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of 1849, and the highest point in 1918 which was 

the last year of the World War. 

There are, however, various ways of expressing value oth- 
er than in dollars and cents. In fact a study which is con- 
fined to dollar and cent prices frequently leads to erroneous 
conclusions. A more accurate conception of the actual status 
of a commodity or industry is frequently gained by a study 
of comparative purchasing power of different commodities. 
Generally speaking it is of little consequence whether hogs 
sell at $10 or at $15 per 100 pounds. The thing which con- 
cerns the producer much more vitally is whether or not the 
money price obtained for his hogs will bring in return a 
commensurate quantity and quality of other commodities 
which he must purchase. With this in mind it may be of 
value to note the vast difference which exists from time to 
time between money values and purchasing power of hogs. 

Using prices of hogs and of other commodities in the year 
1913 as 100, a comparison of the indexes of the money price 
of hogs packed in the West during the winter season from 
1845 to 1922 with the purchasing power of those prices, 
develops some rather striking facts. (See Fig. 35.) 

From 1844 to 1913 the price of hogs packed in the West 
advanced more rapidly than the general commodity price 
level. If it is assumed that in 1913 a dollar’s worth of hogs 
would purchase a dollar’s worth of other commodities, in 
1844 a dollar’s worth of hogs would purchase only 37 cents 
worth of other commodities. 

Toward the close of the Civil War the price of hogs rose 
to $11.46 per 100 pounds, which was 44 per cent above the 
1913 level. At the same time the purchasing power of hogs 
rose to 86 per cent, which was the highest, point reached 
since 1844. Following the war hog prices declined rather 
steadily until the winter of 1878-79, when they reached an 
average price of $2.85 per 100 pounds for the packing season. 
That price was 64 per cent under the ‘1913 level. Further- 
more, the purchasing power dropped to 40 per cent, a figure 
which had been equaled only once during the preceding 18 
years. 

From 1896 to 1909 hog prices advanced rather steadily, 
and in the last-named year averaged $8.30 per 100 pounds. 
That price was 4 per cent higher than the 1913 average^ and 
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Fio. 35. The market price of hogs and the purchasing power of that price in terms ot other commodities are seldom the same. 
Since 1844 the purchasing power of hogs has exceeded the money price during 52 years In three years the two were ecpial, 
whereas during the lemaining 23 years the purchasing power was less than the market price. In 1021 the purchasiug powii of 
hogs was only about half of the 1913 average. 
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the purchasing power, which stood at 107 per cent, was the 
highest with one exception since 1844. The exception oc- 
curred during the winter of lS92'-93, when the purcliasing 
power of hog prices stood at 108 per cent. 

The World War with its unusual demands and inflation 
of the currency brought an advance in hog prices and re- 
sulted in an average price of S>1T.2T for the packing season 
of 1917-18. Although this price was IIG per cent alcove the 
1913 average, it had a purchasing power only 11 per cent 
higher than that level. 

The precipitous decline that occurred in all farm prices 
during the postwar adjustment carried hog prices to an 
average of $7.92 during the winter of 1921-22. This was 1 
per cent under the 1913 level. Hog prices, however, declined 
so much more thar "-.hose of other commodities that the pur- 
chasing power of hogs became only approximately two- 
thirds of what it was in 1913. 

Season — Climatic Conditions. 

Although the marketward movement of hogs is not 
affected by weather and climatic conditions to nearly so 

MONTHLY BECEIPTS OP HOGS; 67 PUBLIC STOCKYABBS. 
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Pig. 36. — Movements of hogs to market vary widely at different seasons of ihe 
year. January usually brings the heaviest run. Prom then on receipts 
decrease until April During May and June movements usually increase, but 
from then on receipts at public stockyards decline steadily until the low 
point of the year is reached in September. During November and December 
receipts are generally heavy, but usually somewhat lighter than in January. 
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great an extent as that of cattle and sheep, movements of 
luigs to market nevertheless vaiy materially during differ- 
(‘iit seasons of the year. The peak of hog receipts at public 
markets is almost invariably reached in January. Decein- 

COHSUMPTIOISr OP PORK AJ^B LABB, 1907 - 1921 . 
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Fig. 37 — Since 1907 domestic consumption of pork was highest in 1921 and 
lowest in 1910. Consumption of pork and lard combined, however, was 
highest m 1910. 

ber is second and November third in importance in that 
resjiect. September is usually the lightest month. (Fig, 
36.) After September, receipts usually increase rapidly 
until the peak is reached in J anuary. From that point they 
usually decrease until April. May and June generally show 
a rather marked increase in receipts, after which they usually 
deci'ease again until the fall movement begins in October. 
Rarely is there any marked variation in this schedule. 

Climatic and the resulting feeding conditions are largely 
responsible for these fluctuations in the market ward move- 
ments of hogs. Sows are usually bred to farrow in the 
spring so that mother and pigs may be on pastures during 
the summer, in addition to a grain ration. By the end of the 
summer most of the pigs have attained the age and size 
where they can be put on a full ration of grain and other 
concentrated feeds. Six to eight weeks of such feeding 
makes them ready for the market and they begin moving 
to the great central markets in enormous numbers. 
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Consumption. 

From one point of view, consumption should have been 
considered first among the factors of marketing. Obviously 
the aim of all production and all marketing is human con- 
sumption. Furthermore, consumption might be considered 
a more basic factor than price, for the reason that con- 
sumptive demand is an extremely important price- determin- 
ing factor. In a sense, consumption is synonymous witli 
demand and there is usually an interchangeable relation- 
ship of cause and effect between consumption, demand, and 
prices. Consumption may be considered under two general 
heads — domestic and foreign. (Figs. 37 and 38.) 

Domestic consumption of pork varies from year to year, 
but it is noteworthy that during 11 of the past 16 years per 
capita consumption of pork and lard has exceeded that of 
beef, veal, lamb, and mutton combined. During 1916 con- 
sumption of pork and lard was 67 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of meat and in 1921 it amounted to 54 per cent. 
During 11 of the above years per capita consumption of 
pork, excluding lard, exceeded that of beef, its nearest com- 
petitor. In two years the per capita consumption of pork 
exceeded that of beef by approximately 17 pounds. 
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Pig. 38. — Since 1907 per capita consumption of pork was highest in 1908, 
when it amounted to 85.4 pounds, and lowest in 1917, when it was 58.4 
pounds. Per capita consumption of pork and lard combined was highest 
in 1908, wdien it amounted to 99.7 pounds, and lowest in 1917, when it 
totaled 70.1 pounds. 
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Since H'u7 per capita consumption of pork, excluding 
lard, fluctuated widely, ranging from 58.5 pounds in 1917 
to 85.4 pounds in 190*8, an extreme variation of 27 pounds 
per capita. Converted into live hogs of an average weight 
this amounts to a variation of approximately 16,875,000 in 
tlie number of hogs consumed in the United States annually. 
Based on the estimated average annual slaughter of hogs 
for the past live years this would amount to a variation of 
nearly 27 per cent. It requires little imagination to picture 
what a variation of this sort means to the hog producers of 
the country. Foifunately thei'e are certain compensations 
for this wide variation in domestic consumption. 

Foreign trade in pork and pork products supplies a pow- 
erful counterbalance for domestic consumption and this out- 
let is of vital importance to the hog industry. The United 
States has always been an important pork-exporting country 
and has led the nations of the world in this respect. For 
tlie five years ending 1794 average annual exports of pork 
amounted to 7,649,000 pounds and those of lard to nearly 
700,000 pounds. (Fig, 54.) By 1864 pork exports had in- 
creased to 162,000,000 pounds and those of lard to nearly 

92.000. 000 pounds. For the five years ending 1919 pork 
exports- averaged 1,179,000,000 pounds and lard exports 

513.000. 000 pounds per year. Normally our exports of pork 
and pork products represent from 10 to 12 per cent of all 
our agricultural exports and from 5 to 6 per cent of the to- 
tal exports of all kinds. 

Furthermore, foreign demand consumes from 10 to 24 
jjer cent of our total production of pork and lard. During 
pre-war years exports of these commodities averaged a little 
more than 12 per cent of the production, but during the war 
such movements were materially increased. In 1919 export 
trade took more than 24 per cent of the total production of 
pork and lard and in 1921 the export movement ( 1,296,200,- 
000 pounds) amounted to 15.5 per cent of the amount pro- 
duced. 

When these figures are compared with exports of other 
meat products the dependence of the hog producer on 
foreign consumption for an outlet for his products at once 


= Pres,li. pickled, canned, and dry-salt park, bacon, bani^. and shoulders 
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liecoiiies apparent. For example, at no time during tlie 
past 15 years have exports of beef and veal exceeded 10 per 
cent of production. During the pre-war years from 1907 to 
1914:, such exports ranged all the way from 0.7 per cent to 
4,4 per cent of total production. In 1918 foreign trade in 
those commodities reached 9 per cent, but in 1921 exports of 
beef and veal dropped back to the 1913 level, or less than 1 
per cent of the amount produced. As might be expected, ex- 
ports of lamb and mutton make a still poorer showing. 
During 12 of the past 15 years such exports were less than 
1 per cent of production, in some years dropping as low as 
(12 per cent. 

Expressed in dollars, total exports of merchandise from 
the United States during 1921 increased $2,319,000,000 or 
108 per cent over the pre-war average. Agricultural exports 
increased $1,066,000,000 or nearly 100 per cent over that 
average. Exports of pork and pork products, on the other 
hand, increased $138,000,000 or 128 per cent over pre-war 
figures. 

Another way of considering Our foreign trade in pork is 
to compare such exports with those of other important 
classes of meat. For example, the yearly average exports 
of meat and meat products from the United States during 
the live pre-war years, 1910-1914 amounted to 1,123,156,000 
pounds. Qf this total, pork and pork products constituted 
81.3 per cent, beef and veal 18.4 per cent, and lamb and 
mutton 0.3 per cent. In 1919, which was the peak year for 
meat exports, the total outward movement amounted to 
3,026,281,000 pounds. Of this total 87.2 per cent was pork 
and pork products, 12.7 per cent beef, and veal, and 0.1 per 
cent lamb and mutton. Total exports of meat in 1921 
amounted to 1,820,947,000 pounds. Of this total, pork con- 
stituted 89.6 per cent, beef and veal 10 per cent, and lamb 
and mutton 0.4 per cent. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the hog producer 
deals with a commodity which enters extensively in world 
trade. This fact comprises both an advantage and a dis- 
advantage. The advantage consists in the fact that the hog 
producer has a much broader outlet for his products than is 
enjoyed by either the cattle or sheep man. In other words 
the beef and mutton producers are more dependent on do- 
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niestic consumption than is the hog producer, though, of 
course, the home market consumes the major portion of the 
meat produced by each. 

On the other hand, the hog producer is at a disadvantage 
for the reason that he logically comes to depend to a con- 
siderable extent on foreign buyers to take his surplus pro- 
duction. He counts on this outlet and conducts his opera- 
tions accordingly. If. therefore, anything happens which 
materially reduces the foreign demand for pork and pork 
products he is likely to be caught with an oversupply and 
suffer severely as a result of a glut in the domestic market. 

In view of the importance of this foreign outlet to the hog 
producer it may be of value to consider where most of our 
pork exports go. In other words what countries are the 
leading customers of the United States for such products? 
Also, what other countries export pork i)ix)ducts and what is 
the extent of such competition with the United States for 
the world market ? 

The United Kingdom for many years has been the hog 
producers best foreign customer. Frequently exports to 
the United Kingdom exceed these to all other countries 
combined. From 1910 to 1914 exports of pork and pork 
products to the United Kingdom averaged about 450.000.000 
pounds. During 1918 and 1919 they were over 1,000,000,000 
pounds, in the latter year amounting to 1,369.000,000 pounds. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, such exports totaled 

676.000. 000 pounds. 

Before the war Germany was our next best customer, 
exports to that country ranging from 94,000.000 pounds in 
1910 to nearly 175,000.000 pounds in 1913. Immediately 
following the war, however, France usurped Germany's 
position in this regard, exports to that country in 1919 
amounting to 425,000,000 pounds. More recently, how- 
ever, Germany has come back as a customer of the United 
States, and in 1922 took 325,000,000 pounds of pork and 
pork products. France, on the other hand, took only 

48.000. 000 pounds. During that year Cuba was our third 
best customer, more than 110,000,000 pounds going to that 
small island country. 

For many years past the United States has had no real 
competitor as a pork-exporting country. Despite its small 

1022 3 7 
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Fig. 40. — The relation between freight rates on live hogs, diessed hogs, and packing-house products is seen in this figure, showing the 
rates from Chicago to New York on these items, annually, from 1896 to 1922, inclusive. The rate on dressed hogs is normally about 
50 per cent higher than on live hogs and packing-house products. 
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area Denmark lias made the nearest approach. In 1010 
Denmark exported 28 O 5 OOO 5 OOO pounds of pork and lard, 
compared with 1,000, OOO5OOO pounds exported from the 
United States. By 1914 Denmark's exports had increased 
to 304,00,000 pounds. The war, however, materially i^e- 
diiced Denmark's exports and in 1021 these amounted to 
only 98,000,000 pounds. In the same year the United States 
exported 1,631,000,000 pounds. In that year Canada was 
our nearest comj)etitor with approximately lll.OOlKOOO 
pounds exported, while jSTetherlands came next with 105.- 
000.000 |)ounds. 

Tram port ation . — Transportation has a vital bearing on 
market movements of hogs. In fact the development of the 
hog industiy has been due to a very considerable extent to 
the extension and improvement of rajiid and safe transpor- 
tation. As has already been stated, the hog is not suited 
to being driven to market, and the producer must depend 
upon the railroads and other means of transxiortation. When 
about the middle of the last century trunk-line railroads 
were extended into the Corn Belt, and later on through to 
the Great Plains region, the hog industry received a tre- 
mendous imj^etus. 

Exorbitant freight rates or inadequate transportation 
facilities of any sort are quickly reflected in the hog in- 
dustry. Not only must there be adequate transportation for 
live hogs from the producer to the slaughtering establish- 
ment, but there must also be adequate facilities for ti^ansport- 
ing the dressed meat from the slaughtering points to the 
gi'eat consuming centers, the largest of which are along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Partly because of difficulty in obtaining adequate and 
satisfactory rail transportation but more particularly as a 
natural evolution of transportation, the motor truck has, 
during the past few years, come to play an important part in 
getting hogs from the farm to the market. At many of the 
important live-stock markets fleets of motor trucks, some 
trucks capable of holding half a carload of hogs, are in 
operation daily. Many of these trucks run on regular sched- 
ule and cover a radius of from 50 to 75 miles on all sides 
of the market. These motor trucks have been particularly 
serviceable to the small-lot producer living at a considerable 
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distance from a railroad. They have also rendered raliant 
service at various times when rail transportation was inter- 
rupted or curtailed by storms, strikes, or other untoward 
events. All the leading markets now have special facilities 
for handling stock deli veiled in this manner. 

One of the important things to be considered in connec- 
tion with marketing hogs is the matter of shiinkage be- 
tween the time the hogs leave the farm and their passage 
over the scales at the market. The higher tlie price the 
more important shrinkage becomes. 

Refrigeration , — Next to adequate transportation facilities, 
artificial i*efrigeration is probably the most important fac- 
tor in present-day liog marketing. ‘\'\Tien it is considered 
that approximately 85 per cent of the carcass is held any- 
where from a few weeks to several months, it becomes 
apparent that without artificial refrigeration it would be 
impossible to conduct the hog industry in anything like its 
present magnitude. Artificial refrigeration was developed 
in the late seventies and revolutionized the system of slaugh- 
tering and packing hogs then in existence. Formerly the 
packing season began when freezing weather arrived, or 
generally about JS^ovember 1. It ended with the approach 
of spring, or about March 1. To-day slaughtering, curing, 
and packing of hogs goes on uninterruptedly every business 
day of the year. Furthermore, a refrigerator car makes it 
possible to transport fresh meats across the continent in the 
hottest weather without in the least impairing the condition 
or wholesomeness of the meat. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the refrigerator car and artificial refrigeration in packing 
establishments and warehouses are largely responsible for 
the year-round market which the hog producer enjoys. 

Central market facilities.— C%TitT 2 l market agencies, such 
as stockyards, commission men, scales, weighmasters, specu- 
lators, packer buyers, slaughterhouses, packing plants, cold- ^ 
stoi^age warehouses, and the like serve as complements to 
transportation. Each renders service to the hog producers 
and is responsible to a certain degree for maintaining a 
steady and orderly flow of pork from the farm to the con- 
sumer’s table. Each of these agencies, therefore, constitutes 
an important factor in swine marketing. 
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Problems of Marketing. 

The problems involved in marketing hogs are many and 
raTied. These problems vary with location and time. The 
most important present-day marketing conditions with 
which the hog industry must contend are the following : 

Price fluctuations. 

The machinery of marketing. 

Demand fluctuations. 

Lack of standardization. 

Lack of adequate market information. 

Price fluctuations. — Sudden and wide fluctuations in price 
constitute one of the most important problems of marketing 
hogs. Such fluctuations will be considered in three general 
groups: Daily, seasonal, and cyclic. 

Daily fluctuations are those which occur at all markets 
from day to day and even from hour to hour. Such daily 
price changes may range all the way from 5 cents to as much 
as $1 per 100 pounds. The hog market is probably the most 
sensitive of the important live-stock markets. This is partly 
due to the fact that it has been more highly developed and 
subjected to greater refinement than has either the cattle or 
sheep market. As has been stated, pork products enter into 
world markets ; consequently prices respond very quickly to 
changed economic conditions in almost any part of the 
world. 

The fact that approximately 15 per cent of the hog is sold 
immediately as fresh meat might lead to the conclusion that 
the market for live hogs would be steadier than that for other 
meat animals. The fact that so large a percentage of hogs 
may be stored to supply future needs does, of course, tend to 
steady the market, when a considerable period of time is 
considered. On the other hand, the fact that hog prices 
respond quickly to changed world conditions, and the fur- 
, ther fact that supplies may be increased or decreased in a 
much shorter time than those of beef, for example, make for 
a very sensitive market, and it is this sensitiveness that, to a 
very great extent, provides the basis for day-to-day fluctua- 
tions. 
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A fact Tvliicli is sometimes OTeiiookecl or imderstresseil 
by students of the liog market is that, in general, the long- 
time average does not materially affect the individual pro- 
ducer, The average man markets hogs once or twice a year. 
If he happens to have his hogs on the market on a day when 
some wild rumor of an impending strike, war, or some f^tlier 
upheaval has suddenly depressed prices, that producer 
usually suffers severe loss. lYithin a week the market may 
have recovered the whole amount of the decline, but that 
is of little consequence or consolation to the man who has 
sold his hogs on the decline. 

In this respect the buyer has a tremendous advantage over 
the producer. The buyer is in the market almost daily 
throughout the year and can maintain an average cost. The 
producer on the other hand is in the market but once or twice 
a year and either profits or loses according to the. market 
prices prevailing on those one or two days. 

Seasonal price fluctuations are those which occur rather 
regularly at different seasons of the year. Under normal 
conditions such price movements follow rather well-defined 
courses year after year. (Fig. 42.) A study of weekly 
average prices of hogs on the Chicago market for 21 years, 


AVERAaE WEEKEY HOG PBICES AT CHICAGO, 1901-1922. 
DOLLARS 



Fig. 42 — As a rule, hog prices pass through two cycles each year. The high 
poiPt is usually reachetl in August or September, and the low point in 
November. December, or January. The second high jioint generally occurs 
in April, and the second low point late in May or early in June. 
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1901-1921, shows that September stands out as the month 
in which the highest prices of the year occur more frequently 
tlian at any other time. In the same measure December 
iisualhr records the lowest prices. In general, these price 
movements correspond rather closely with fluctuations in 
supplies. Generally speaking the month of lightest supplies 
usually develoi3s the highest price, although peculiar condi- 
tions sometimes arise which upset this normal relationship. 

Hog prices really develop a double cycle each year. In 
other words, there are two points during the year when 
prices swing upivard and then downward. The spring rise 
usually begins as soon as the heavy winter marketing is over 
and reaches its peak in April or May. This is followed by 
a spring or early summer decline which usually culminates 
in May or June. Prices then generally advance until the 
peak is reached in September, after which prices normally 
break rather sharply until the low point of the winter de- 
cline is reached in November or December. Earely does the 
spring advance reach as high a point as that of the late sum- 
mer, and only occasionally does the early summer decline 
reach as low a point as that in the winter. Breeding opera- 
tions on which the pig crop depends are largely responsible 
for this double yearly cycle of hog prices. 

There is still a third movement of hog prices which ex- 
tends over a longer period of time, usually of 8 to 5 years^ 
duration. During the past 20 years there have apparently 
been five of these major cycles. 

In January, 1901, prices were moving upward. From a 
weeldy average of $5.06 per 100 pounds for the first week 
of January of that year, prices advanced to $7.79 for the 
week ending July 26, 1902. From that point prices de- 
clined until they reached $4.28 in November, 1908, com-, 
pleting the first major cycle. An upward swing followed 
which by February, 1907, carried the market up to $7.10. 
Financial depression then drove prices rather sharply down- 
ward until they touched $4.81 in February of the following 
year. 

In the third cycle prices reached their peak in April, 
1910, when they touched $10.88. This was followed by a 
decline to $5.89 for the week ending May 6, 1911. The 
upward movement of the fourth major cycle carried prices 
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to $9,40 in August, 1914. The outbreak of the European 
war disrupted the normal trend of events but prices broke 
to $6.35 in December, 1915. 

During Ihe fifth cycle prices were influenced consider- 
ably by artificial efforts at stabilization. Following this a 
wild speculative movement in pork products still further 
disrupted the normal price trend. However, during the 
week ending July 26. 1919. average prices touched $22.20 
and the downward movement which began immediately 
carried the market to a weekly average price of $G.T5 for 
the week ending November 19, 1921. These major price 
cycles are usually governed by fundamental changes in the 
general economic situation. 

Many factors enter into the determination of hog prices. 
Among the more important are supplies of hogs, the price of 
corn, domestic consumption of pork and lard, foreign de- 
mand for these commo<lities, the price of cattle and sheep 
and lambs, and the amount of pork products held in storage. 
Most of these factors are discussed elsewhere in this article, 
and the majority of them are illustrated by graphs. A 
comparison of the trend of these various factors with the 
trend of hog prices develops the close correlation between 
the groups and makes possible an approximation of the rela- 
tive weight of the different factors at different times. 

Machinery of marketing . — The whole machinery of mar- 
keting and each component part therof constitute a distinct 
problem for the hog producer. Every marketing agency 
|)ossesses the power to influence vitally the return the hog 
producer obtains for his efforts. The country drover, the 
cooperative shipping association, and the packer buyer and 
speculator who buys in the country, all must be studied and 
understood by the hog producer if he is to get the most out 
of his hogs. The transportation company is vital to the 
hog producer, as are also the central market agencies such as 
stockyard companies, commission men, speculators, packer 
buyers, packing establishments, and all the other agencies 
which operate at central markets. 

Even the wholesale and retail meat dealers have much to 
do with the success or failure of the hog producer. The 
thought that the producer s interest ends when he has sold 
his hogs either on the farm or at a central market is erro- 
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Fig. 48 , — The profitableness of feeding corn to hogs rather than marketing the corn as giain depends chiefly on two factors — the 
market price of hogs and that of corn. Since 1905 hogs have shown a profit on the corn consumed a majority of the time. Rather 
striking exceptions to this rule occurred in 1908, 1917, and 1920. 
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neons. Tlie j)aekei\ the wholesale and retail meat dealer, to- 
gether with the foreign buyer or agent, all are essential to 
the hog producer, and unless each of them functiiais coii- 
linuously and efficiently the results of such (lerelictioii will 
be qiiickty reflected in the price the producer receives for 
his hogs. 

Fluctuations hi demand , — It has already been sliov/n that 
wide fluctuations occur from time to time in domestic con- 
sumption of pork and lard. It has also been pointed out 
that within a space of 10 years, from If tS to 1917 inclusive, 
per capita consumption of pork fluctuated 27 pounds, or H2 
per cent. Fluctuations in foreign demand frequently are 
even greater. For example, during the 10 years from 19i)9 
to 1919, exports of pork and lard from the United States 
ranged from 707,000,000 pounds to 2,70-1,000,000 pounds, a 
net increase of 1,997,000,000 pounds, or 282 per cent. The 
war with its abnormal demands was largely responsible for 
this condition. 

Demand also fluctuates with the season, with the geo- 
graphical location of the consumers, and according to cer- 
tain religious customs. During the winter season there is 
usuall}^ a good demand for fresh pork and bacon, whereas 
in the summer ham is usually in best demand. During the, 
holiday season poultry and game materially reduce the de- 
mand for pork. Europeans consume more pork and lard 
than Orientals. Generally speaking, the consumption of 
such products is greater in northern than in southern 
regions. Furthermore, the religious teachings of certain 
peoples, such as the Jews and the Turks, prohibit the eating 
of pork. All of these things are of vital consequence to the 
hog producer, and if he is to conduct his operations profit- 
ably he must have accurate knowledge of the more im- 
portant factors which affect the demand for his product. 

Standardization , — The lack of a standardized system of 
grading live hogs and clressed-pork products has always 
constituted a problem for the producer. However, the grad- 
ing of hogs and pork products has approached much nearer 
generally accepted standards than has the gi^ading of the 
other major classes of meat animals. The Department of 
Agriculture, some five years ago, when it started its live- 
stock and meat-market reporting service, came to a keen ap- 
preciation of the need of a uniform system of grades. If 
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trade conditions and prices at different market centers were 
to be compared it was essential that, for sale purposes, the 
animals he crouiied according to some definite standard ap- 


Fig. 45. — Choice light-weight hog. 


plicable to all markets. W( 
classification of all hogs anc 
tion has been coniDletecL an< 







Fig. 4G — Siiioolli packing liog. 


absolutely essential that the one who publishes the rei:>ort 
and the reader should use the same definitions for trade and 
grade names. In other words, they must speak a common 



Fig 47. — liouiili Dackint: hOW. 
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luiigiiagc. Tlie department has endeavored to establish such 
a language, so that when market reports are published 
ever) one interested may at all times understand exactly 
wliat is iiicanr. 

Marhtt information . — One of the difficulties the i^roducer 
wf almost any commodity encounters is a lack of accurate, 
unbiased, and timely market information. In a market 
which fluctuates from 10 to 25 cents per 100 pounds within 
an hour it is quite essential that some agency be at hand 
to record those fluctuations and keep the producers in the 
country promptly advised regarding them. Many agencies 
compile and publish live-stock and meat-market informa- 
tion. The market news service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, however, possesses an advantage over most of the 
other reporting agencies by virtue of its greater scope and 
also because it is absolutely disinterested. The only interest 
which a Government market reporter can have is to learn the 
facts just as they exist and convey that information as clearly 
and as quickh^^ as possible to all wdio may have need for it. 

Cost of Marketing Hogs. 

A common method of treating cost figures is to use 
averages. A statement of the average costs of marketing 
hogs may easily be misleading, however, for averages ob- 
scure many significant details. The wide variation in the 
efficiency of operators and in the marketing services they 
perform makes this particular^ true of cost of marketing 
data. For example, an average operating cost for a group 
of cooperative shipping associations failed to show that the 
cost for one association was 10 times greater than that of an- 
other organization doing a similar business. One organiza- 
tion in a group frequently has a cost double that of another. 

That a given concern should have a cost greater than the 
general average does not necessarily mean that its cost is 
too high. It may mean that the concern performs a slightly 
more extensive marketing function, or that the conditions 
under which it operates do not permit of greater economies. 
If we are to avoid confusion of thought in discussing the 
costs of marketing a product, it is necessary that we keep 
in mind the probable variations in service and in efficiency, 
and that in discussing these costs we at all times relate the 
cost to the particular service performed. 
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Four graphs are presented comparing the chief terminal 
costs of marketing hogs at nine markets (Fig. 48). the extent 
to which animals wei*e crippled (Fig. 49) and killed when 
shipped ill straight and in mixed cars (Fig. 50). and the 
seasonal shrinkage in weight of straight and mixed ship- 
ments (Fig. 51). The principal items of expense f)f the local 
organization engaged in marketing hogs on a cooperative 
basis are briefly noted. 

The graphs are based on statistics secured tbrough a study 
of 224 organizations shipping live stock on a cooperative 

CHIEP TEBMmAL COSTS OE MABKETINO HOGS, 1921. 
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Pig. 4S. — TtLe terminal costs in 1921 in tiio nine markets varied from about 
$2.25 to $1 50 per 100 pounds. Commission is usually charged at a flat rate 
per ear. Weight per car varies, also rate charges in different markets. 
Peed costs vary with distance from the Corn Belt. 

basis. During 1921 these organizations shipped over 940,000 
hogs, which were sold at the terminal markets for over 
$18,000,000. They were located principally in the following 
States in and around the Corn Belt : Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois. 
Indiana, and Ohio. 

Trained investigators visited the cooperative organizations 
in each area and compiled the statistics from their books and 
statistical records. These figures were secured from only 
such associations as had fairly complete records, thus insur- 
ing accuracy. Owing to the large volume of the intorma- 
tion secured, the results may be considei'ed as fairly repre- 
sentative of the costs of marketing hogs cooperatively. One 
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consideration, however, should be kept in mind: The sta- 
tistics were secured from those concerns having the better 
records. Such concerns tend to be the more efficient and 
least expensive agencies in marketing. 

Local Cost of Marketing. 

The relative importance of the items of cost of operating 
the local agency is one but little considered, and still less 
understood. Every effort was made in this study to get ac- 
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Fig. 49.-~Tlie average loss in the year 1921 of animals crippled in transit was 
about five-tenths of 1 per cent of thte total weight marketed. The damage 
was greatest in January and December. 

curate figures concerning these costs, but there were so many 
variations in methods, and so little realization of the im- 
portance of keeping the items carefully isolated, that it has 
been practically impossible to secure an accurate analysis 
up to this time. However, certain figures are presented 
herewith showing approximately the total expense of oper- 
ating such an organization. The figures given are averages 
uf the local costs of 104 associations whose business was at 
least 80 per cent (by weight) in hogs. 

Maaagement expense (per 1,(XK> pounds) $0.60 

All otlier Q7- 


Total 


.97 
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Tlie variation from these average fifriires was wide. The 
most efficient associations had costs ai'oiind !?<i.40 per l.hOO 
ponnds. while the least efficient associations had costs around 


PEKCENTAGE CE BEAD HOGS, IN MIXED AND STKAIGHT 
SHIPMENTS, MONTHLY, 1921. 

PER CENT 



Fio. TiO. — Hog losses iu traiiNit in 1021 were gieatest in mixed NliiiaueiiT'. 
The he.niest occiiiied among light hogs in winter, and heavy hogs in vnmm»-r, 
a condition the reveise of that in the ea>e of eiippled hog*'. 


SHKIISTKAGE OP HOGS IN STRAIGHT AND MIXED SHIP- 
MENTS, MONTHLY, 1921. 



JAN. FEB, MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Fig. 51. — Mixed shipments suffered more slirinkage Than straight shipments. 
Greater shrinkage occurred in summer than in winter. Wide va nation*' 
occur on account of size of animals, seasons, numher in car, di*:?^ance, xeni- 
peratuie, and general handling in transit. 

S514S®-~ybk 1022 18* 
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Sl.sn per 1,000 i:>oiiiids. Generally the item of compensation 
to the manager comj>rises somewhat more than 60 per cent 
of the total local expenses. 

The item of freight has not been given consideration in 
this discussion, for the reason that it varies with every asso- 
ciation, and an average of all freight paid by all these asso- 
ciations would 1)6 meaningless and misleading. 



CUTS OF FOBK, HOHE METHODS. 

carcass. The cuts are : 1, Ham. 
0, Fat back. 10, Feet. Tbe line separating 7 and 8 from 9 on tbe meat 

"Ki" •'n/'Tifl +Ti/, i « ,rT'- i -v - r» , , . 
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Farm Slaughter for Home Meat Supply. 

Farm slaughtering represents one of the methods of 
bringing hogs to the market. Statistics are not available 
to show the quantity of home-slaughtered compared witli 
other pork that is consumed on farms. The aggregate of 
the meat prepared on farms for home consumption, how- 
ever, is enormous. In addition, large numbers of hogs 
are slaughtered on farms and sold as dressed carcasses or 
as pork and pork products, both fresh and cured. 

Home-cured pork products differ in some respects from 
those prepared for commercial purposes. Packing houses 
must cater to the public’s demands, which at the present 



WELIi-TRIMMEI) SMOKED MEATS. 

Pig, 53. — Greater uniformity in flavor and quality is found in smoothly 
trimmed hams, bacons, and shoulders than in roughly trimmed pieces. Thin, 
ragged edges tend to become dry and hard and the fat to become rancid. 

time call for mild-cured, lightly smoked meats of light 
weights. The farm product ordinarily represents heavier 
meat, more heavily salted and smoked. The packing-house 
product is more uniform in trim, weight, degree of cure, 
and smoke than the farm-cured product Farm-cured hams 
are generally superior to farm-cured shoulders or bacon. 

On farms the meat is cured to keep for long periods of 
time. In many cases some of it is kept from the slaughter- 
ing season of one year until the slaughtering season of the 
following year. It is necessaiy for packing-house products 
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to be preserved only sufficiently to enable tlieni to be trans- 
ported tlirongh wholesale and retail houses to the consumer 
for final consumption. 

Farm practices in the curing of meats, like those of the 
packing houses are represented both by the dry -salt or dry 
sugar-cure method and the sweet-pickle or brine method. 
Dry sugar-cured hams are probably more generally pre- 
pared on farms than are sweet-pickled or brine-cured hams, 
and their quality is rather consistently good. 

There is opportunity for the extension of approved meth- 
ods of curing and smoking meats throughout the country 
to provide high-class products for use in the farm homes. 

Lard and Its Relation to Vegetable Oils. 

Fats and oils are not only a necessary part of our food 
requirements but also are required in the manufacture of 
explosives, paints, textiles, soaps, varnishes, leather, lu- 
bricants, and other products. One of the first resources of 
a nation to be affected in time of war by the abnormal con- 
ditions is its stock of fats and oils, not only from the food 
standpoint, but also from the sudden demand for enormous 
quantities of munitions, and especially for glycerin (which 
is a component part of fats and oils) to be used in the manu- 
facture of nitroglycerin. 

Potential Production in the United States. 

Fortunately, unlike most other countries, the United States 
is self-supporting in its supply of fats and oils. The pro- 
duction of oil crops in the United States can be enormously 
increased over what it now is, both by more intensive farm- 
ing and by the utilization of large areas which are available 
and suitable for cultivation of oil-producing crops. Our 
principal source of vegetable oil is cotton seed, but peanuts, 
soy beans, and sunflower seed also yield oils which can be 
used for edible and technical purposes. The production of 
cottonseed oil at present amounts to over 1,000,000,000 pounds 
annually. Some expansion is possible also in the production 
of lard, which in recent years has amounted to a total of over 
2 billion pounds. 

Substitutes for Lard. 

Lard substitutes are variously known as lard compound, 
vegetable shortening, vegetable cooking compound, and simi- 
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lar terms. The lard compound is a mixture of lard or lard 
stearin with vegetaWe oils, while the so-called lard substi- 
tutes consist entirely of vegetable oils. For the purpose of 
discussion, both classes of these compounds will be considered 
under the term of lard substitutes. It is estimated that about 
93 per cent of the lard substitutes consist of vegetable oils. 
Cottonseed oil is the principal one used in these substitutes, 
although very considerable quantities of peanut, soy bean, 
and corn oils are used. In 1920 it was estimated that about 
SO per cent of the output of crude cottonseed oil in the 
Fnited States, after refining, went into the manufacture of 
these products. The following table gives the production 
of lard and lard substitutes for a period of years. No data 
for lard substitutes are available except for the years given. 
Table T. — Prodnrtio/i ot lard and lard ^ubsfidute.s ht the Vnited States. 


1 

i 

Year. 

1 

Lard. I 

Lard 

substitutes, j 

i 

j 

Total 

I'uoduction. 

1 Per cent 

1 of lard 

1 substitutes 
i to total 
production. 

1912 1 

Pounds. 

1.643.000. 000 

1.652.000. 000 

1. 973. 000. 000 

Pounds. 

2 877,000,000 

2 1, 137,000,000 

Pounds 

2.520.000. 000 

2.789.000. 000 

3.000. 000.000 

2.750.000. 000 

3. 161.000. 000 

3.022.000. 000 

i Per cent 
\ 35 

1914 

41 

1916 

2 1,027,000,000 

2 1, 173, 000, 000 

t 34 

1917 

1, 577, 000, 000 ' 

43 

191S 

2.015.000. 000 

2.022.000. 000 

2 1, 146, 000, 000 

36 

1920 1 

'8 1,000,000,000 

33 


1 Figures compiled Bureau of Ammal Industry 

2 Supplement to United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 769. 

3 Estimated. 


It is apparent from Table T that lard occupies the most 
important place among the fats. 

Table 8 gives the amount of vegetable oils consumed by 
the lard-substitute industry. The figures include the im- 
ported oils. 

TA.BLE S — VegetahJe ails used in the tnanufacftire of lard substitutes. 


[Thousand pounds, i. e , 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Cottonseed 
oil. ' 

Corn oil. 

Vegetable 
oil stearin. 

Miscella- 

neous 

Total. 

1912.....,, 

866,696 

None. 

180 

8,105 
9,193 
45,537 
64, 847 

874, 981 

1914 

1,033, 142 
919, 447 

None. 

611 

1,042,946 

982,096 

1,155,367 

1,141,330 

1916 

13,105 

4,007 

1917 

1,069,214 

1,015,051 

4, 166 
2,188 

17,140 

19181 - 

19,904 

104, 187 



1 No data available after 1918. 
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The miscellaneous oils given in Table 8 are chiefly those 
of peanut and soy bean, although, beginning with 1917 coco- 
nut oil was also used in making lard substitutes as seen in 
Table 9, which shows the portion of imported oils used in 
the manufacture of these products. 

Taau: Imported vegetable oils used in manufacture of laid sub- 

stitutes. 


[Thousaad pounds, i e., 000 omitted ] 


Vear. 

Coconut 

Oil. 

Peanut 

oil 

Soy-bean 

0X1 

Total 

1912 

None. 

1,687 

None- 

1,687 

1914 

None. 

2,144 

1,585 

3, 729 

1916 

None 

17,869 

14,247 

32, 116 

1917 

5,545 

12,209 

34,351 

52, 105 

19!S 

13,408 

1 

27,912 

56,517 

97,837 


Statistics later than 1918 on the imported vegetable oils 
entering into the manufacture of lard substitutes are not 
available. It may be remarked, however, a heavy decline 
took place in 1921 as the total importation of peanut oil had 
fallen to 3,021.CM)0 pounds and of soy-bean oil to 17,283,000 
pounds, and only a portion of these imports entered into lard 
substitutes because both of these oils were utilized in large 
amounts for other manufactures. The total quantity of 
vegetable oils imported in 1921 constituted only about 1 per 
cent of the consumption of fats and oils in the United States. 

Table 10. — Expotds of same edible oil products. 


[From. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce.] 


Year. 

1 Cottonseed 

I oil. 

Vegetable 

steann. 

Lard com- 
pounds. 

Lard 

Neutral 
laid 1 


Pounds, 

Founds. 

Pov/nds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

1916 

266,529,000 

None. 

52,843,311 

427,011,338 

34,426,590 

1917 

158,911,767 

1,321,773 

56,359,393 

444,769,540 

7,576,240 

1918.. I 

100, 779,981 

1,226,127 

31,278.382 

392,506,355 

4,258,529 

1919 

178,709,033 

782,467 

128,157,327 

724,771,383 

17, 395, 888 

19^ 

159,400,618 

5,138,225 

44,195,842 

587,224,549 

23,202,027 

1921 ■ 

252,591,916 

Not reported, 

« 

Not reported. 

868,932,856 

2^1,950,789 


1 Neutral lard is made from the first grades of leaf fat by cooking in much, the same manner 
as the kettle-rendered lard, with the exception that it is heated at a lower temperature, so 
that the finished product retains practically no hog flavor. It is used almost exclusively in 
the manufacture of oleomargarin. 
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Tabk 10 shows the business of exporting iard is, with 
few exceptions, increasing from, year to year. It appears 
that the larger the quantit}" of lard substitutes inacle, the 
greater is the quantity of lard available for export. 

International Trade in Pork and Pork Products. 

Among the countries of the world, the United States 
is the greatest exporter of pork and pork products. Al- 
though China produces a great number of hogs, the popula- 
tion is so large that it consumes nearly the entire production. 
(Fig. 1.) The most important competitor of the Uiiite«i 
States is Denmark. Denmark, the Netherlands, and Sweden 
produce a surplus of pork of good quality and have market- 
near at hand. Canada is also a competitor in an advan- 
tageous position. Australia exports a small amount, mostly 
to near-by markets. Argentina and Brazil are new com- 
petitors in our export markets. Before the World War 
Brazil exported no pork and Argentina but a very small 
quantity. These two countries are more distant from mar- 
kets but may prove to be strong competitors in the Euro- 
pean trade. 

The pork-importing countries have large industrial popu- 
lations. The United Kingdom imports more than half of 
the pork and pork products her people consume.**^ Germany 
is both a large producer and consumer of pork and lard, 
a part of which she buys abroad. In 1921 the United States 
shipped more lard to Germany than to any other country. 
Cuba and Mexico are regular customers that also take large 
quantities of lard. Cuba is an important market for pork 
in all forms. The United Kingdom is the principal foreign 
market for our bacon, hams, and shoulders. (Fig. 54.) 

The Trend of Exports. 

From the beginning of national existence the United States 
has had a surplus of pork for export. In 1790, the year 
for which statistics are available, the export was not large, 
but in relation to the population and to the trade of that day 
it was important. In a review of exports from 1790 to 1922 
alternating periods of expansion and depression may be 
noted. (See Fig. 55.) Periods of expansion occurred in 
1794-1804, 1819-1833,1840-1849,1854-1864,1870-1884, 1890- 


« Exports of pork and pork products are also discussed on pages — ~ 
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Fig. 64.— The United States is the great surplus pork-producmg country of the world and industrial Europe is the great market for the 
surplus pork. In the bacon market Denmaik and Sweden are important competitors. Argentina and Brazil are new competitors. 
China and Australia export small amounts to their oriental neighbors. 
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1899, and 1915-1919. After each period of expansion there 
has been a period of depression, more or less marked. 

The reasons for these periods of expansion and depression 
in exports are to be found in cycles of production, rate of 
development of hog-producing areas, growth of population, 
and varying foreign demands. The Xapoleonie Wars gave 
some stimulus to exports. This was followed by a period in 
which war upon the seas disturbed and discouraged the for- 
eign trade of the United States. The export trade began to 
recover soon after the close of the Napoleonic wars, but did 
not develop very rapidly until after 1840. The period from 
1840 to 1899 was one of very rapid expansion in agriculture 
in this country and of manufacturing in western Eui'ope. 
It may be noted tbat, with the exception of three short 
periods of depression, this was a long period of rapid growth 
in the export surplus of pork and pork products. 

The longest and most marked period of depression was 
1900-1914. In this long pre-war period home consumption 
was rapidly gaming on production and it seemed likely that 
in a few years the exportable surplus would disappear. 

The World War greatly increased the demand in Europe 
for pork and pork products and higher prices induced a 
large increase in the expoifs, thus demonstrating the ex- 
traordinary elasticity of the producing power of the United 
States. It remains to be seen whether or not the trend of 
expoiis will continue upward or will resume the downward 
trend as in the period 1900-1914. Eecovery and further in- 
dustrial expansion of Europe, without further expansion of 
pork production outside the United States, wmuld strengthen 
the demand so much as to encourage farmers in the United 
States to maintain and even increase the export surplus 
brought out by the w^ar. On the other hand, a slack in the 
demand from abroad and increasing population in this 
country would soon reduce the export surplus to a negligible 
quantity. 

The Outlook, 

The W^orld War demonstrated the elasticity of hog pro- 
duction in the United States. The probable future develop- 
ment must be considered on the basis of a normal peace-time 
consumption of pork and pork products in the United States 
and the demand of our foreign markets. It is reasonable to 
expect that the production of hogs will recover in those 
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European countries where the number had been greatly re- 
duced during the war. Additional factors influencing pro- 
duction of pork and pork products are the size of the feed 
crops and hog diseases. 

Production of pork is determined, not only by the number 
slaughtered, but also by the weights and dressing percentages 
of the hogs. Since 1907 the reports of meat inspection, to- 
gether with census data, have furnished a basis for more 
accurately estimating the annual production of pork. The 
trend of production since 1907 has been but slightly upward, 
as is shown in Table 11. 


Table 11 — Estimated pi'oduction of pork, lard, and edible offal. 


Year. 

Pork, 

exclusive of 
lard. 

Lard 

Total, 

including lard 
and edible 
offal. 

1900 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

9,286,245,000 

1907 

7.491.000. 000 

8.226.000. 000 

6.690.000. 000 I 

5.881.000. 000 1 

7.511.000. 000 

7.189.000. 000 

7.492.000. 000 

7.228.000. 000 

8.050.000. 000 

8.634.000. 000 

6.901.000. 000 

8.854.000. 000 

8.933.000. 000 

8.193.000. 000 

8.487.000. 000 

1.693.000. 000 

1.834.000. 000 

1.506.000. 000 

1.344. 000. 000 

1.717.000. 000 

1.643.000. 000 

1. 713.000. 000 

1. 652.000. 000 
! 1,840,000,000 

1.973.000. 000 

1.577.000. 000 

2.015.000. 000 

2.089.000. 000 

2.022.000. 000 
2,095,000,000 

1908 ' 


1900 

9, 532,453,000 

1910 

1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 

1916 

1917 

12,268,010,000 

9,805,989,000 

1 12^571,909,000 

12.748.350.000 

11.814.791.000 

12.225.737.000 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 ! 

i 


Relation of Production to Population. 

The number of hogs and human population, 1840 to 1860, 
shows that the increase in the number of hogs during 
this period was not in proportion to the increase in popula- 
tion. The Civil War caused a great reduction in the num- 
ber of hogs, but by 1871 hog production had recovered from 
the effects of that war. From 1871 to 1882 production in- 
creased greatly. Since 1882 hogs have not increased with 
the growth in the population of the country. In 1882 there 
were 120 hogs per 100 people, there are now only about 50 
hogs to 100 people. A large export surplus existed for 
many years, but previous to the World War it was dimin- 
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isliiiig. The war stimulated a great increase in exports, 
partly at the cost of a reduction in the per capita consmnp- 
tion in this country. If the present tendency of our pop- 
ulation to increase more rapidly than hog production con- 
tinues, the exportable surplus will again diminish. 

It is probable also that the domestic demand will not in- 
crease in the same ratio as population. Since the limits of 
the Corn Belt have been reached the number of hogs in the 
United States has fluctuated from year to year but has not 
shown a tendency to increase to any considerable extent. 


POPXTLATIOlIJ AISTD HUMBER OE HOGS, TJHITED STATES, 

1840^1922. 



1840 - 1850 I 860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 I9E0 


Pig. 56,— Whereas population has continued to increase, the number of hogs 
in the country has remained in the neighborhood of 66,000,000 since 1883. 
Prom 1840 until 1890 there was approximately one hog per person in the 
United States, whereas now there is little more than half a hog per person. 

However, there are many possibilities for further expan- 
sion outside the Corn Belt. The South can produce corn 
and hogs and with a better system of cotton growing there 
will be an increased acreage of feeds used in the production 
of hogs, and in consequence the hog business will prob- 
ably expand in that section. Hog production in Michi- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota may expand with the fur- 
ther development of corn production as a result of improve- 
ment in varieties to meet climatic conditions in those States. 
There may also be increased production in the territory 
we8t of these States, due to probable increased production 
and utilization of feeds necessary in the growing of hogs. 
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Any expansion of Iiog production into areas outside those 
BOW furnishing the bulk of our supply will depend upon 
the ability of these outlying areas to compete with the hog 
producer of the Corn Belt. 

Foreign Competition and Demand. 

Uncertain factois affecting our exports of pork and pork 
products are the future development of tlie hog industry 
in South, America and the future demands of European 
iiiiporteis. Will the industrial population of western 
Europe continue to increase indefinitely I If the gi*owth of 
industrial population is retarded, hog production in Europe 
ntay develop to the point of more nearly supplying Europe's 
needs. 

Until the industries of the European nations have more 
fully resumed peace-time conditions and until the monetary 
situation has been materially strengthened^ it is probable 
that there will be an unstable demand for the -products of 
the American hog from the markets of Europe. 

The hog industry of the United States as now established 
is a reasonably safe and a profitable one. Nevertheless, the 
number of hogs is susceptible to greater fluctuations than 
is the case with other classes of live stock, one of the draw- 
backs of the industry being the tendency to expand or con- 
tract production with changes in price or quantity of the 
feeds available. 

Hog growers should follow sound business methods and 
study foreign and domestic demands for pork and pork 
products and regulate production accordingly. When this 
is done violent fluctuations in prices for live hogs will be 
materially lessened. The plan of breeding an increased 
number of sows when feed prices are low’^ and failing to 
breed the usual number when feed prices are high fre- 
quently results in disturbing the market equilibrium. A 
normal production each year will enable the competent hog 
grower to realize fair average profits and tend to stabilize 
the hog industry. 

Tariff Duties on Swine, Pork, and Pork Products. 

A summary of the tariff acts since 1789 with reference to 
import duties on swine, pork, and pork products follows : 
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Table 12 . — Ratet^ of duty on imports of hogs mid hog products under 
the Constitution. 


Bate of act (and date when 
effective) 


July 4, 1789 (Aug. 1, 1789).. 
Aug. 10, 1790 (Jan. 1, 1791). 
May 2, 1792 (July 1, 1792) . 

Peb. 27, 1793) 

June?, 1794 (July 1,1794).. 
May 13, ISOO (July 1, 1800) . 
Mar 26, 1801 (July 1, 1804). 
Juiyl, 1812 (Julyl, 1812).. 

Apr. 27, 1816 (July 1, 1816).. 
my 22, 1824 (July 1, 1824) . . 


July 14, 1832 

(Mar. 4, 1833) 

Sept 11, 1841 (Oct. 1,1841).. 
Aug. 30, 1842 (Aug. 31, 1842) . 

July 30, 1846 (Bee. 2, 1846). . 
Mar. 3, 1857 (July 1, 1857).. . . 


Mar. 2, 1861 (Apr. 2, 1861).. 


May 16, 1866 (May 16, 1866). 
July 14, 1870 (Jan. 1, 1871) . . 
Mar. 3, 1883 (Julyl, 1883)... 


Oct. 1, 1890 (Oct. 6, 1890). 


Aug. 27, 1894 (Aug. 1, 1894). 
July 24, 1897 (July 24, 1897). 


Aug 5, 1909 (Aug. 6, 1909). 


Oct. 3, 1913 (Oct. 4, 1913) . . . 
May 27, 1921 (May 28, 1921) . 


Sept, 21, 1922 (Sept. 22, 1922).. 


Kates 


5 per cent 
5 per cent. 

7| per cent, of wliicii 2^ per cent temporary. 

Swine for breedmg, free 

10 per cent, of which 5 per cent temporary. 

12| per cent, of which 7^ per cent temporary. 

15 per cent, of which 10 per cent temporary. 

Existmg permanent rates doubled until 1 year after the 
war. 

Free. 

Hams and bacon, lard, 3 cents per pound; pork, 2 cents 
per pound. 

Free. 

Existmg rates remain. 

Swme for breeding, free 

Hams and bacon, 3 cents per pound; prepared meats, 25 
per cent; other, 20 per cent. Pork, 2 cents per pound . 
Hams and bacon, pork, lard, other, 20 per cent. 

Meats, 30 per cent, hams and bacon, pork, lard, other, 
15 per cent 

Swine, free; hams and bacon, lard, 2 cents per pound; 
pork, 1 cent per pound; other, unmanufactured, 10 
per cent; manufactured, 20 per cent. 

Swine, 20 per cent. 

Swine, 20 per cent; for breeding, free. 

Swme for breedmg, free; other swine, 20 per cent; hams 
and bacon, lard, 2 cents per pound; pork, 1 cent per 

g ound, other, unmanufactured, 10 per cent; manu- 
ictured, 20 per cent. 

Swine for breedmg, free; other swine, $1.50 per head; 
hams and bacon, 5 cents per pound; lard, 2 cents per 
pound; pork, 2 cents per pound; other, munanumo- 
tured, 10 per cent; manufactured, 20 per cent 
Swine for breedmg, free; other swine, 20 per cent, lard, 1 
cent per pound, pork, -fresh, 20 per cent; prepared or 
preserved, 20 per cent. 

Swme, registered pure breds, free; other swine, $1.50 per 
head; hams and bacon. 5 cents per pound; lard, 2 cents 
per pound; pork, fresh, 2 cents per pound; prepared 
or preserved, 25 per cent. 

Svine, re^tered pure breds, free; other swme, $1.50 
per head; hams and bacons, 4 cents per pound.; lard, 
1^ cents per pound; pork, mesh, 1^ cents per pound; 
prepared or preserved, 25 per cent. 

Swme, free; hams and bacon, lard, lard compounds and 
substitutes, pork, fresh, prepared or preserved, free. 
Swine for breeding, free; porlL fresh or frozen, 2 cents 
per pound: meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, 
25 per cent; other rates remain as before. 

Swine, registered pure breds for breeding, free; other 
swme, 4 cent per pound; fresh pork, f cent per pound; 
hams, bacon, and shoulders and other prepared or 
preserved pork, 2 cents per pound; lard, 1 cent per 
poimd; lard compounds and substitutes, 4 cents per 
pound; other pork products, prepared or preserved, 
20 per cent. All rates subject to cnange by the Presi- 
dent after investigation of cost of production, domestic 
and foreign. 
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The Importance of Dairying. 

A n adequate supply of milk is of vital importance to 
every consumer. From the time the first cows were 
brought to this country by the early settlers there has been 
a steady, and at times a rapid, increase in the development 
of the daily business, until now there are more than 30,000,- 
000 dairy cattle in the United States. These animals are 
cared for on about 4,500,000 farms, or approximately 70 per 
cent of all the farms in this country. Our dairy cows are 
producing vital food products which form a large and im- 
portant part of the diet of our entire population and for 
which consumers pay more than $3,000,000,000 a year, or 
about $30 per person. 

Thei'e are several reasons why dairying has become so 
important in this country : 

(1) The dairy cow economically converts pasture grasses, 
dry and succulent roughage, and the by-products of many 
different kinds of grain into milk, that most excellent food 
for man. The dairy cow does well when a large proportion 
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of her ration comes from these products. Only through the 
agency of animals can roughage be converted into human 
food. The great purpose of agricultural production is an 
adequate food supply. For feed eaten the dairy cow re- 
turns more than three times as much digestible protein as 
the steer and more than twice as much energy in edible 
products. 

PAUM VALUES OF BAIBY PBODUCTS AND OE IMPOBTANT 

CBOPS, 1921. 

DOLLARS, HUNDRED MILLIONS 

O 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 

DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

CORN 
HAY 
WHEAT 
COTTON 
POTATOES 
OATS 

Pio. 1. — The leading crop in 1921 was the corn crop which had a farm valne 
of $1,302,670,000. The farm value of dairy products for the same year is 
estimated at $2,410,000,000. The dairy products represented 45 1 per cent 
of the total value of all animal products. 

(2) As our western ranches were divided into farms, it 
became necessary to cultivate the land more thoroughly and 
to practice more inten.sive aginculture. With this change 
came a need for live-stock that could be maintained under 
this system. The dairy cow found a place in this shift of 
agriculture and live-stock production from the range to the 
more intensive system, largely because she produced more 
human food per acre. 

(3) In order to maintain soil fertility, it is necessary to 
keep live stock on a large proportion of our farms. The con- 
stant growing of grains and other crops depletes the fertil- 
ity of the soil. The amount of fertilizer ingredients sold 
off the farm in dairy products is so slight that the amount 
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brought to the farm in the form of purchased concentrate 
feeds often more than compensates for tlie hiSS. The yields 
of crops on farms where dairy cattle form an impoitaiit part 
of the fanning enterprise have been maintained and fre- 
quently increased. 

(4) Dairying can not be expanded rapidly. Oiity a slow 
growth is possible. Favorable years have not stimulated 

THE FARM AHIMAES. HIIMBEH AHD VALUE. UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY 1, 1920. 

NUMBER “ millions VALUE 

E ' FRES5ED IN LIVE STOCK UNITS = 3 HORSE MILUCNS OF DOLLARS 

kind 0 10 20 3Q 0 SCO JOOO I5C0 2000 

DAIRY CATTLE 

HORSES 

BEEF CATTLE 

SWlNE 

MULES 

SHEEP 

POULTRY 

GOATS 

ASSES & BURROS 


Ficj. 2. — Dairy cattle in 1020 led in Talne all elassef^ of livestock in tiie United 
States. Theie weie, however, HvljasSjlOO beef cattle as compared with 
Kl, 804,459 dairy cattle. In the previous eensiiseh catth*- were divided into 
two idasseK Milk cows and other cattle, the latter includinj^ beef cattle of 
all a^few, dairy younj? stock up to 2 years o-f age, and also the dairy bulls. 
The census of 1910 showed 20,625,000 milk cows and 41,178,000 other cattle. 
Ill this same classification there were on January 1, 1920, 23,722,000 milk 
cows and 43,398,000 other cattle. 

production to a point where overproduction seriously re- 
tards future progress. Many pereons have been encouraged 
because the enterprise was stable and the income regular. 
An increased number of calves raised in any particular year 
due to favorable conditions will two or three years later have 
a tendency to inci’ease materially the number of cows avail- 
able for milk production, but the stimulation is always fore- 
seen. It is not possible, therefore, to have very great fluc- 
tuations in the number of dairy animals. Production may, 
however, be influenced materially by feeding. When prices 
of dairy products ai^e relatively high, it is advantageous to 
feed more heavily. 

35143*^ —YBit 1022 19 
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(5) The keeping of a few dairy cows on general farms 
has made it possible to utilize labor to advantage and to 
furnish a cash income as a side line. It also gives an income 
throughout the year. 

(6) The price of dairy products is unusually uniform 
from year to year as compared with the prices of other farm 
products. While this limits great profits at times, it also 
largely eliminates great losses. Dairying, therefore, is a 
stable type of production. 

(7) Dairy cattle which, for one reason or another are 
no longer desired for milk production, can be slaughtered 
for meat. These cattle, together with the veal calves from 
our dairy herds, furnish more than one-fourth of the beef 
and veal supply. 

(8) The opportunities for increasing the capital stock 
and additional income through the sale of pure-bred dairy 
cattle, especially when animals of unusual production are 
bred, have offered a further stimulus to the development of 
the industry. 

Dairy production is therefore important because of its 
favorable relation to the production of crops, the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility, and the seasonal distribution of labor; 
because of its large total income from the sale of products ; 
because of its stabilizing effect on agriculture in general; 
because of the large part of our meat that is supplied as a 
by-product of dairying; and because milk and its products 
are so important in the proper nourishment of our people. 

Dairy Products in the Diet. 

Fifty years ago the keeping of cows in small towns and 
even in large cities was common, but as the towns built up 
and cows were crowded out, the delivery of milk to urban 
customers from the suiTounding country became an estab- 
lished practice. The fact that milk was so generally con- 
sumed where it was produced meant that milk and its pro- 
ducts, especially cream and butter, were used in such abun- 
dance in some localities as would seem extravagant to the 
average housekeeper to-day. In other regions, particularly 
in the Southern States, the consumption of milk was then 
probably much less than now. No statistics are available 
as to the average amount of milk consumed per capita in 
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tlie United States as a whole at that x>eriod, but. it is prob- 
able that the amount is greater now than :t was then. The 
use made of the milk has changed with (‘hanging (‘onhit iuiis, 
of which the most important is the iransportarion of milk 
and other products from place of jji-odu.aiup to a dhiant 
place of use. 

For recent years data of mdk consumpiion mv inoiv 
abundant. During tiie year iOD tlietary btudio were inmle 
by the Department of Agriciilture in all part-, of the Ihnied 
States among families considered repi‘es:entati\e of ilif- 
ferent types of communities, racial stocks, incannes, and oc- 
cupations. Fire himdred of these studies have been care- 
fully analyzed. They show that, of the total amount of 


HUNDRED-CALORIE PORTIONS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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JOO-CALORIE PORTION 
OF WHOLE MILK 
ABOUT 5 OUNCES 
OR ONE-THIRD PINT 


iOO-CALORIE PORTION 
OF BUTTERMILK OR 
SKIM MILK ABOUT 
10 OZ , % PINT 


100 CALORIE PORTION 
OF ORDINARY CREAM 
ABOUT 2 OUNCES 
OR ONE-EIGHTH PINT 


100-CALCR E PCPT 
OF BUTTER NEARjr 
ONE-HALF OUNCE 
03 ONE OJB.'C 



lOO-CALORlE PORTION 
OF ORDINARY CHEESE 
ABOUT Vs OF AN OUNCE 
os FROM II^TO I i C INCHES 


Pig. 3. — Quick methods of calculating the value of foods are useful. One of 
these depends upon the 100-calorie portion as a umi This is satisfactoiy 
so long as it is understood tliat the diet must include enough, kinds of 
food, to provide ail the neceshary ingi edients. The accompanying chart 
shoMS 100-caioiie portions of milk and some ot its pioducts. In. making use 
of this unit one must remember that tlie average adult usually needs aboin: 
2,700 caloiies of food daily. All 100-calorie portion.?, as the name implies, 
are equal in fuel value. But some 100-calorie poriions furnish, protein, moie 
abundantly, some vitamins, some mineral substances, and some other im- 
poitant food constituents. All these must be considered in determining 
their relative values. The quantity of vitamin A can not he shown because 
no one yet knows how to measure it, except relatively, but one can always 
reckon that milk fat is rich in it. The chart shows also the weight of each 
100-calorie portion. With this fact in mind it is easy tor the housekeeper 
to estimate how much she is paying per 100-calorie portion for the various 
dairy products and also what other necessary tood constituents she is get- 
ting in return for her money. 
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money paid for food, a little more than one-fifth — or to he 
exact. 20.7 per cent. — was spent for dairy products. Of this 
nearly one-third was spent for butter and the remainder 
])rincipally for milk, with a little for cream and cheese. 

The cpiestion naturally arises, what actual nourishment 
did these families receive in exchange for the money so 
spent? Did they get one-fifth of all the substances needed 
for the nourishment of their bodies, and one-fifth of the 
energy needed for their work ? It is impossible, of course, 
to answer these questions definitely, for human bodies need 
a great variety of substances, some of which — the vita- 
mines — can not be accurately measured. The diet of most 
people is made up of a number of food materials, and some 
of the necessary nutrients are supplied by one and some by 
another. No one food or group of foods should be thought 
of entirely apart from the others with which it is associated 
in the diet. It is, however, wise to try to determine what 
return each food makes for the money spent. 

One of the constant needs of the human body is fuel. 
There are cheap body fuels and costly body fuels. Did the 
500 families who spent one-fifth of their food monej?^ for 
milk and other dairy products get one-fifth of the needed 
fuel or energy in return? The records show that they got 
not only one-fifth, but almost as much again, or about 38 per 
cent. Considered then as a source of fuel or energy, dairy 
products as a gi‘oup are economical foods. 

The human machine has many other needs than that for 
fuel. It must be supplied with protein in order to form the 
protein of its tissues and to keep this protein in good condi- 
tion. The dietary studies to which reference has been made 
show that 17,7 per cent of the protein consumed by the 
families studied was obtained from milk. This is more 
significant than it appears to be at first sight, for the protein 
of milk, like that of other animal foods, is believed to be 
more economically used by the body than the protein of 
vegetable foods, so that 17.7 per cent of the total protein 
represents more than this percentage of the protein that is 
available for tissue making. 

Dairy products, particularly milk, are also depended on 
for a very large percentage of the lime needed in the diet of 
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people of all ages, especially children. The dairy products 
wMch are rich in fat are also rich in \dtaniiii A, without 
which children fail of satisfactory general development. 
Without milk the diet is not necessarily wholly lacking in 
this important vitamin, for it is found also in egg yolks and 
green-leaf vegetables, as well as in some other foods; but 
when milk, butter, and cream are regularly used no more 
thought need be given by the mother to this importaiiT factor 
in the diet. 


Consumption of Dairy Products. 

The records show a noticeable increase in consumption of 
daii-y products in both mral and urban districts, due in pan 

YEARLY PER CAPITA COHSITMPTIOH OP WHOLE MILK. 

GALLONS PER CAPITA 
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Pig. 4. — The per capita consumption data upon which the above chart is hase<l 
are those nearest to 1914 that are available. They are not all for the same 
yeai'. The per capita, consumption of milk has increased in the United. 
States from 42 gallons in 1914 to 49 gallons in 1921. The average consump- 
tion of milk and cream in cities in the United States was obtained from re- 
ports from 300 cities with a total population of 33,GT6,5(>3, nearly one-third 
of the population of the United States. On the basis of this survey, the 
average quantity of whole milk consumed per person in the cities was esti- 
mated at 0.668 of a pint daily, and, in addition, the consumption of cream 
accounted for the utilization of 0.16T of a pint of milk, making a total 
equivalent to 0.835 of a pint of whole milk. Combining the rural and urban 
consumption, the average per capita consumption of whole milk as milk and 
cream for household purposes was 1.08 pints daily. This is equal to 49 
gallons of milk annually, which is the largest annual per capita consumption 
on record in this country 
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to the better quality of products now delivered to the con- 
sumer and also because of the increased knowledge on the 
part of the consuming public of the value of dairy products 
as food. Before methods of handling milk had been so well 
worked out, it was not possible to deliver to the city con- 
sumer a uniform product of high quality. This is now pos- 
sible, and in many cities the consumption of milk per capita 
is greater than in some rural districts. 

During the last three or four years educational campaigns 
have been conducted in many cities to increase the consump- 
tion of milk. Health officials, schools, and various agencies 
have assisted in these campaigns because of the belief that it 
was to the advantage of the people that a larger quantity 
be consumed. Surveys showed that in many districts the 
amount of milk consumed was inadequate, and as a result of 
this educational work the consumption in several large cities 

YEAKLY FEKr CAPITA CONSFMPTIOaST OP BUTTER. 

POUNDS PER CAPITA 
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Pig. 5. — The per capita consumption datOi upon which the above chart is 
based are those nearest to 1914 that are available ; they are not all for the 
same year. ^ Several of the Nations that consumed more milk per capita con- 
sumed less butter than the United States. In 1921 the quantity of creamery 
butter manufactured in the United States was 1,054,938,000 pounds, an in- 
crease over 1920 of 191,360,000 pounds. The total production of farm and 
factory butter, exclusive of whey butter, for the year 1921, is estimated to 
have amounted to 1,705,438,000 pounds, or an average per capita consump- 
tion of 16.1 pounds. 
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has been increased as much as 10 to 20 per cent, and the 
increases maintained. The average consumption of milk in 
the cities of this couiitrv is a little less than a pint a day 
for each person. 

Similar campaigns ai‘e being conducted in rural ilistricts, 
and it is probable that during the coming years the con- 
sumption of milk will be materially increased throughout 
the country. 

The daily consumption of milk in the liouseladil does not 
yary so much as the consumption of many other products. 
It is usual for a famil}’ to take a pint, a (piarh or whatever 
quantity is customarily used, and this amount, or approxi- 
mately this amount, is purchased regularly. The amount 
consumed, therefore, is affected only to a slight degree by 
fluctuations in price. This is not true of butter ami some 
of the other products of milk. The average consumption of 
milk in the Unitetl States last year was estimated at al)out 
49 gallons per capita. 

At the present time the quantity of butter consumed in this 
country is also increasing. For the year 1921 the eonsump- 

YEABIiY PEB CAPITA COHSIJMPTION OF CHEESE. 

POUNDS PER CAPITA 



Fig. 6. — Tlie per capita consumption data upon which the above chart is based 
are those otiearest to iai4 that are available; they are not all for the same 
year. The people of the United States are not large consumers of cheese. 
Many Nations consume more, some twice or three times as much. The Swiss 
consume nearly seven times as much cheese per capita as the people of the 
United States. 
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tion 16.1 pounds per capita, which was a 10 per cent 
increase in consumption over the previous year. 

Although the American people are large eaters of butter, 
compared with European peoples, they consume a relatively 


^orldIs cheese banquet! 

■^yhat af Uncle Smn, 
ordered cheese like 


Pig 7. — If XTnele Sam oidered as much cheese as the Dane, the Eui^lishman, 
the Hollander, German, or Frenchman, or one-half uh much as the Swiss, 
it would create a market for 9,000,000,000 more pounds of milk than at 
present. 

small amount of cheese. The consumption of cheese is ap- 
proximately 3.8 pounds per person, while in some European 
countries the consumption is four or five times this amount. 
Cheese of the American Cheddar type is chiefly manufactured 
in this country, but there is a demand for cheese of foreign 
varieties, especially by persons who have come from other 
countries. In the years preceding the war more than 
60,000,000 pounds of cheese, or approximately one-fifth as 
much as was produced of all varieties in this country, was 
imported annually. 

Increasing the consumption of cheese offers large oppor- 
tunities for development of the dairy industry. If the 
people of this country would consume as much cheese per 
capita as the Dane, the Englishman, the Hollander, the 
German, or tlie Frenchman, or half as much as the Swiss, 
it would create a market for 9,000,000,000 pounds of milk 
more than is required at the present time. 
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The derelopmeiit of the canned-nsilk industry, which in- 
cludes evaporated and condensed milk, has been rapid dur- 
ing the last Id years, as much milk being required for these 
products now as for cheese. The foreign demand during 
the war increased greatly; and although the export de- 
mand for canned milk has greatly decreased, consumption 
in this country is growing, and new uses are constantly 
being found for condensed and evaporated milk in various 
other foods. The average annual consumption of this prod- 
uct at the present time is a little more than |3oiind‘=^ per 
capita. 

The manufacture of ice cream has also become important 
in recent years. It is estimated that at least 2-|- gallons 
per capita are now consumed in the United States each 
year. 

Milk powder and other products are finding new uses 
and are becoming increasingly important in the diet of 
American people- 

How Milk Is Ulilized. 

The estimated production of milk in the United States 
in 1921 was approximately 99,000.000.000 pounds. On the 
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MILK BUTTER CALVES CHEESE WASTE 

Ficb. 8. — It is eMtimated that 98,862,270,000 potind« of milk were produced in 
1921 and that 45.66 per cent was used for household purposes, chiefly for 
direct consumption as milk ; 47.0S' per cent was used in the manufacture of 
products, 4 31 per cent was fed to calves and the balance of 3 per cent was 
either lost, wasted, or included in unspecified uses. In the manufactured 
products, 36,21 per cent was used for the manufacture of butter, 3.7 per cent 
for condensed and evaporated milk, 3.59 per cent for cheese, and 3.39 per 
cent for ice cream. 
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basis of 25,000,000 dairy cows, the average production per 
cow, therefore, was about 4,000 pounds. With our present 
population, there is available about 920 pounds of milk for 
each person, either in the form of milk or some of the 
various products of milk. 

Forty-five and six-tenths per cent of the total milk is 
used for household purposes. This- includes the milk for 
direct consumption, both in the city and in the country, 
and milk used for cooking purposes. The next largest quan- 
tity is that used for mafeng butter, approximately 36 per 
cent being used for this product; 22 per cent for creamery 
butter, and 14 per cent for farm butter. The manufac- 
ture of cheese, condensed milk, and ice cream, and the 
feeding of calves each require about 4 per cent of the 
total milk produced. The remaining 3.4 per cent is used for 
various products such as milk powder, malted milk, and 
others less important, and includes milk lost in the process 
of manufacture or otherwise wasted. In the manufacture 
of butter only the butter fat is utilized, and there remain as 
by-products skim milk and buttermilk, which are not uti- 
lized to the fullest advantage. 

With milk for direct consumption and for the manufacture 
of condensed and evaporated milk, the whole milk is used 
and there is no waste. On the other hand, when milk is 
used for buttermaking, only about one-third of the milk 
constituents other than water is utilized, leaving two-thirds 
to be iitilized in other ways. In cheesemaking, some of the 
fat, nearly aU of the sugar, and an appreciable portion of 
the protein remain in the whey and are used inefficiently as 
a feed or are wasted entirely. Skim milk, buttermilk, and 
whey are not wasted when they are fed to animals, but 
since 100 pounds of skim milk, containing about 9 pounds of 
solids, of which 3 pounds are protein, are required to make 
about 4.8 pounds of dressed pork, it can not be considered an 
efficient method of utilization. At the present time, how- 
ever, only a small part of our butter is made in creameries 
which utilize all the milk ingredients. The effect of a 
system by which skim milk and buttermilk could be con- 
verted profitably into marketable products would be far- 
reaching. As dairying develops and uses are found for the 
skim milk and buttermilk, the business of dairying will im- 
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prove. A most marked effect of bringing the whole milk to 
the creamery would come from the improvement in the 
quality of the products. 

There is some fluctuation from year to year, and from 
season to season, in the relative amounts of milk used for 
these various purposes depending upon the relative prices 
of the products and tlie demand. When, for instance, the 
price of condensed milk falls to a certain point, there is a 
tendency to divert the milk from that j)roduct to butter or 
cheese, depending upon the relative prices for these products, 
and facilities for manufacturing them. 

Geography of Production of Dairy Products. 

In the main, the production of dairy products follows 
very closely the cow population : but the particular product 
sold or manufactured is dependent upon a number of geo- 
graphical, climatic, and economic factors. Cows are kept 
more generally in those sections where hay is grovm ex- 
tensively, where grains are relatively cheap, or where climatic 
conditions favor the maintenance of green pastures. 

The Northeastern States, because of favorable conditions, 
are an important hay-producing region. Furthermore, a 
relatively large summer rainfall encourages abundant pas- 
turage, thus providing cheap feed and minimizing summer 
work. As a result, large numbers of cows are kept in that 
section. 

In the Central West, where grain is grown extensively, 
and prices are relatively cheap, dairying also flourishes. The 
growing and milling of grains is the source of a large 
number of farm roughages and mill by-products for which 
the dairy cow provides a ready and profitable market. 

Other factors, such as proximity to large groups of con- 
sumers, high prices for dairy products, and favorable 
weather conditions also serve to foster dairying. 

Market milk is the largest item in the grand total of milk 
produced in the United States. At the pi'esent time nearly 
the whole of New England, a large part of southern New 
York, and eastern Pennsylvania have developed their dairy 
industries principally along the line of producing milk for 
the large eastern cities. The area of butter and cheese pro- 
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cliiction lias been puslied back year after year by the higher 
price paid for market milk, until now milk is shipped into 
Kew York City from the farthest parts of the State. 

This same condition prevails in the North Central States 
near the large cities. Northern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
southern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota sell large 
quantities of whole milk for household consumption in cities 
having inadequate local supplies. 

What is true of the large populous centers is true also of 
the smaller cities. Milk for domestic consumption com- 
mands a higher price and takes precedence over all other 
dairy products. 

Butter being a less perishable product than whole milk is 
produced beyond the areas affected by the market-milk com- 
petition and principally in the regions where feed is cheap- 
est. The improved refrigerator-car service has permitted 
the establishment of butter factories throughout the North 
Central States, in the Mississippi Valley, and even on the 
western coast. In the Middle West the trend has been 
toward centralizer creameries which collect cream and make 
butter in large plants located at selected transportation 
centers. 

Farm butter, which amounts to about 40 per cent of the 
total butter production of the United States, is still made 
on about half the farms of the country. 

Cheese, — Farm-made cheese is now produced only in a 
few of the Northern and Eastern States, the total quantity, 
about 6,000,000 pounds, being only about 2 per cent of the 
cheese produced in the United States. 

Cheese is easily transported, keeps well at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and can be made economically in small factories. 
Cheese factories therefore can be operated in regions where 
the creamery would not be practicable. 

It is noticeable that the cheese factories are located in the 
northern section of the country where there are cool nights 
and an abundance of cold water. It is true that cheesemak- 
ing has been carried on very successfully in high altitudes 
in the far Western States and in the mountains of North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee. Practically two-thirds 
of the cheese is made in Wisconsin. 
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Condensed and evajmrated milh, — ^Milk condenseries are 
located in 31 States and the production for the year 1921 in- 
dicates the following in rank as producers: Wisconsin, Xew 
York, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and Ohio. Condenseries have generally been located 
■where dairying has been well developed and large quantities 
of milk are available. 

Casein . — Casein is produced from skim milk and butter- 
milk, both of which are by-products of biitteriuakiiig; how- 
ever, much casein is made from milk sidmmed in the produc- 
tion of cream for city trade. California makes the most 
skim-milk casein, with Xew York second and Vermont third. 

Ice cream. — Ice cream is made in all cities and many vil- 
lages, and is shipped from the larger cities to places where 
the local supply is insufficient. However, much more ice 
cream is made in the Xorthern States than in the Southern. 
In addition large quantities are made in the home. 

MUh chocolate. — MiUc products are used extensively in 
milk chocolate and other confections. The principal States 
making these products are Xew York and Pennsylvania. 

Powders. — Milk powder, cream powder, and skim-milk 
powder are made chiefly in New York, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Michigan, Washington, and Wisconsin. The 
greatest quantity of malted milk is made in Wisconsin. 
However, there are also factories in New York, Colorado, 
Ohio, and Illinois. 

Condensed and dried huttermilh are maae principally in 
Nebraska, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, and Missouri. These are 
States where there are large creameries. 

Milk sugar is usually made from cheese and casein whey 
from factories located in New York, Vermont, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, and Michigan. 

Development of Dairying in the United States. 

Cows were part of the necessary equipment for establish- 
ing permanent settlements in the New World. The same cows 
produced work stock, beef, milk, butter, and cheese for the 
settler and his family. As commerce and manufacturing 
developed villages and towns became too large to be supplied 
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only from the cows that could be maintained on the village 
Lomnion and near-by grazing grounds. Trade developed a 
demand for butter and cheese to provision ships, to supply 



Fio 10 — In 1850 cows were numerous in soutliern New England, Vermont, 
southern and central New York, in northern New Jersey, in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, and m northeastern Ohio. Outside of these areas they were 
quite evenlj distributed over the settled part of the United States. 



Fiu. 11.’ — By 1860 there had been a great increase in the number of cows in 
the Pacific Coast States and m the Upper Mississippi Valley. The begin- 
nings of the development of new important dairy centers may be noted in 
northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin. The number of cows decreased in 
parts of the Cotton Belt. Many of the cows reported in Texas, also in some 
of the western States, were only breeding stock. 
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the West Indies and the needs of the continental colonies not 
producing enough for their ottii use. 

The date when the first cattle were permanently established 



Fig. 12 — There were only 3.10,000 moie cowy reported im 1870 than m 1800. 
The South had not lecoveied from the Civil War. Ne^w’^ Enjrland alyo had 
fewer co-ws. Increases in other northein States had more tlian offset reduc- 
tions in the South and in New England. The greatest gains were made in 
Nevr Xoik, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Michigan. 



Pig. 13. — Between 1870 and 1880 the number of cows ina eased nearly 50 per 
cent. The greatest increases were in Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. By 1880 nearly all of the States had recovered from tlie Civil 
War depression in. number of cows. The westward movement had reached 
the semi-arid Great Plains. 
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in the United States is still in doubt. Cattle were landed at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1.525, and produced what were later 
known as “ Texas ” cattle, but it is not known when they 



Fig. 14. — By 1890 Chicago had become the market center tor tiie greatest 
dairy region of the United States. In number ot cows Iowa ranked first, 
New York was a close second, and Illinois ranked third. Dairying had 
almost entirely displaced wheat growing m southern Wisconsin and north- 
ern Iowa and wms beginning to take the place of wheat on farms in south- 
eastern Minnesota. 



FiO, 15, — The census enumerated separately the cowbs kept principally for 
milk for the first time in 1900. The exclusion of cows kept principally for 
raising calves reduced the number in some of the principal beeUproducing 
States. The greatest increase ia the decade 1890-1900 w^as made in Wis- 
consin. In some of the eastern States the number of cows had, begun to 
dediue. 
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readied the border of the United States. It is definitely 
known that cattle were landed at Jamestown, Va., in May, 
1611, and that one bull and three cows were landed at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., in 162*1, 



Pjq._ ^ maiked increase in dairy cows may be noted in tiie Paciiic Coa^t 
States. IWsconsiii continued to increase the number of cows takini^ second 
place. Minnesota daiiyjng was also developing* rapidly. Cows weie decioas- 
ing in southern New England. Tke figures for 1910 are not strictly com- 
parable with tliose for 1900, since the 1910 census included younger cows 
than wcie included in 1900 



Pig. 17.— In number of cows Wisconsin took first rank among the dairy States 
in 1920 ; Minnesota was third, New York being second Some of the eastern 
States continued to reduce. What may be called the dairy belt ^^tends 
from the coast north of Maryland and no-rth of the Corn Belt west to the 
semi-arid Great Plains. The eastern part of this belt suffers from com- 
petition with the West where feed is more abundant and cheaper. 
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In the West there appears no authentic history as to the 
first cattle, but the friars at the various settlements had 
large herds at an early date. 

These early herds were not well cared for either as to 
proper feed or shelter; however, they continued to multiply 
and spread over the country. 

The e.xport statistics of 1790 furnished the first definite 
measure of the productivity of dairying in the United States. 
These statistics indicate that the New England States, New 
York, and Pennsylvania were producing considerable 
amounts of butter and cheese in addition to what was con- 



Fig. 18. — Probably the greater part of the milk Sold from farms in 1869 was 
whole milk for cities. Some of it went to noneooperative cheese factories. 
Compare with maps of cheese made on farms 1869. 


Slimed at home. Other States contributed small amounts to 
the export trade, which in the year named amounted to about 
670,000 pounds of butter and 145,000 pounds of cheese. The 
average exports of the three years, 1790-1792, were 948,000 
pounds of butter and 133,000 pounds of cheese. This is not 
a very large amount, but relative to the population of the 
country at that time this export was important. 

By 1790 a few cities had become large enough to furnish 
markets for considerable amounts of butter and milk. New 
York had a population of 33,000, Philadelphia 28,000, and 
Boston 18,000. All the milk that was needed by these cities 
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could be produced near by and peddled by the producers. 
After the War of 1812, inanufactm-ing and commercial cen- 
ters grew rapidly along the coast. Butter and cheese pro- 
duction developed in the back country as transportation 



Pig. 19. — The milk supply zones about the larger cities expanded between 1869 
and 18 1 9. Isote the Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Chicago areas. 
Cleveland and Buffalo took some of the milk from northeastern Ohio and 
western New York, but most of it went to cheese factories. 



Fig, 20. — The whole milk supply zones of some of the great cities had spread 
out over large areas by 1899. Boston drew milk from most of New England. 
New York City drew milk from central and eastern New York, Vermont, and 
western Massachusetts and Connecticut. In the East most of the milk sold 
went to tbe cities, whereas in the West much of it went to cheese and butter 
factories and some to condensaries. 
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developed. The opening of the Erie Canal and other canals 
connecting Lakes Erie, Champlain, and Ontario with the 
Hudson River encouraged the develojjment of dairying for 
butter and cheese in up-State New York, Vermont, and Ohio. 



Fia 21. — On this map groups of dots generally locate large cities. In the 
larger black areas milk is also sold to condensaries, cheese and butter fac- 
tories. Railroads carried milk to New York City from the Canadian border 
on the north, and from near Buffalo on the west. 



Fig. 22. — The amount of milk sold from farms, as in 1899 and 1909, is con- 
centrated north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi rivers. The major 
portion of the whole milk sold from farms is for direct urban consumption 
or for manufacture in cheese factories and condensaries. 
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The census of 1840 reported the value of dairy products as 
$33,787,000, which in terms of the 1913 dollar would be 
about $28,900,000, or a little greater than the value of the 
dairy products of Iowa in 1919, reduced to the same iiione- 



Fig. 23. — The value of dairy products is the only measure of dairying avail- 
able for 1839. The most important centers of production were in the 
vicinity of Boston, western Connecticut, vicinity of New York City, in the 
Mohawk Valley of central New York, and in the vicinity of Philadelphia on 
both sides of the Delaware River. 



Fig. 24. — This map presents a striking contrast to the map for 1839. The 
value of the dairy products of the Rocky Mountain States in 1919 was 
greater than that of the United States in 1839. Prices were much inflated 
in 1919, $50,000 being equivalent to about $28,400 in 1839, which makes the 
difference appear greater than it actually is. The following maps will show 
steps in the changes between 1839 and 1919. 
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tary basis. New York produced over one-third of the re- 
ported total value of dairy products in 1840. The accom- 
panying map shows how dairymg was connected up with the 
larger cities and transportation routes. 

The decade 1840-1850 witnessed the beginning of railroad 
transportation of milk. As a city grows and the demand 
for milk increases, the area, supplying the city must be 



Pig, 25. — Western New England, cential and western New York and north- 
eastern Ohio were the important cheese producing regions in 1849. Cheese 
production was the pioneer form of commercial dairying in, the cooler 
climates. Dairies near large cities sold milk or butter. 

expanded, which increases the distance the milk has to be 
transported. In 1840 the population of New York City 
amounted to 312,000, and taking in the territory now in- 
cluded in New York City, over 390,000. A city of this 
size can. use a large amount of milk. The railroad was a 
new means of transportation, and the first shipment of 
milk by rail recorded was made as an experiment in 1842 
from Chester, Orange County, N. Y., to New York City. 
The experiment was satisfactory and shipments were con- 
tinued. In a few yeai^s railroad transpoitation became an 
important factor in the development of dairying for the 
sale of whole milk to large cities. 
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The growth of cities, with increasing demands for milk, 
blitter, and cheese led to the development of a highly spe- 
cialized dairy business in certain localities. The develop- 
ment of dairying had a part in the evolution, sometimes 
called revolution, in faiming in Xew England and Xew 
York. The first task of the farmer on new land in these 
States was generally to clear a little land in order that he 
might raise a little gi^ain and enough feed for a cow. As 
the area of open or cleared land increased and land became 
available for pasture, the number of live stock, generally 
cattle for beef, or sheep, was increased. Following the 
Xapoleonic wars and the War of 1812, sheep raising gradu- 
ally gave way to cattle and dairying for butter and cheese, 
with hog production as a side line. The beef types of cattle 
were gradually superseded by the dairy type and as the 
whole-milk market zone expanded hog production was aban- 
doned. 

The demands for greater quantities of milk and its 
products caused the attention of dairymen to be directed 
toward the improvement of the daily cow. Attention was 
given to better care, shelter, and feed, and the special dairy 
breeds received more consideration. Importations of Jerseys. 
Guernset^s, Holsteins, and Ayrshires increased. 



Fig. 26. — Some cheese was reported from CaUfornia and Oregon for 1859. 
Minnesota was another new State to report about 200,000 pounds of cheese. 
Increases may be noted in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Michigan, on. tlie otlier 
hand, reductions in New England. 
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The Mohawk Yallej', in New York State, was a great 
wheat-producing area, but wheat production moved on along 
the canal, leaving this valley to dairying. These changes 
were effected through competition of other areas producing 



Fig. 27. — The farm production of cheese in 1S69 was only half that of 1859. 
Cheese production had increased, but two-thirds of the product was prepared 
in factories which are not represented on this map. Farm production con- 
tinued to be important in western New England, central New York and 
northeastern Ohio. 



FtG. 28.^ — By 1879 cheese production on the farm had dwindled to one-ninth 
of the total production. The old centers of farm production, however, c^n 
still be recognized. A dot appears for the first time in Nebraska, also in the 
Red River Valley of Minnesota. 
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wheat, corn, sheep, and hogs, on the one hand, and through 
the development, on the other hand, of a greater demand 
for daily products. 

Farmers moving west often transported the type of 
farming they had learned in the East. Maiw of the Xew 



Pig. 20. North Dakota, Idaho, and Utah each reported about 200,000 pound'-j 

of cheese for 1889. Kansas and Nebraska doubled their farm production 
since 1879, and Iowa increased its production slightly. Elsewhere farm 
cheese production generally continued to decrease. 



Pig. 30. — Farm cheese production had almost completely disappeared i'yom 
most States by 1909. It is interesting to note that many farmers of Cali- 
fornia continued to make cheese. Farmers along the northern border of 
Pennsylvania seem to be reviving the industry. 
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England farmers moved to western New York and to north- 

eastern Oliio. The ‘^Western Eeserve” of Ohio became a 
second New England. Both sheep fanners and dairy fann- 
ers settled ill this region, but, as in New England, sheep 
fanning soon yielded to dairy farming. In 1849 north- 
eastern Ohio was an important cheese-producing area and 
some cheese was being produced farther westward in Michi- 
gan, Iowa, and Illinois. The farm production of cheese 
was probably at its maximum about this time. 

The factory production of cheese developed earlier than 
the factory production of butter. Although the factory 
production of cheese was not reported by the census of 
manufactures in 1850, there is evidence that by that date 
factory production was becoming fairly well established. 
Ill Connecticut it is recorded that at least one man was 
buying curd from neighbors and manufacturing a special 
brand of cheese for the market. Several factories were in 
operation in Ohio before 1850. The cooperative manufac- 
ture of cheese developed to some extent in New York in 
the next decade. The census of 1850 showed a decrease in 
the farm production of cheese. By 1869 factory production 
made up 67 per cent of the total and since then farm pro- 
duction has continually decreased until it has become a 
negligible quantity. 

Condensing of milk had been in an experimental stage 
since 1800, but it was not patented until 1856. Milk powder 
was first made about 1810, although it was not until the 
World War that its manufacture became extensive. 

The production of butter was also moving westward. 
Central and western New York had become important pro- 
ducers of butter as early as 1840. By 1850 Michigan had 
begun shipping butter to the East. Farm production of 
butter as reported by the census increased from 313,000,000 
pounds in 1849 to 460,000,000 pounds in 1859. 

The Civil War disturbed dairying as well as many other 
farm enterprises. The southern market for butter and 
cheese was partly cut off during much of the war. The war 
also greatly reduced the purchasing power of the South. 
The withdrawal of labor from the farm was also an impor- 
tant factor in reducing dairy production. By 1870 there 
had been some recovery. Many of the Eastern and Southern 
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States had not recovered, but in. some of the Western States 
the number of cows had increased very rapidly in the short 
period following the war. 



Fig. 32. — This map marks well the areas of commercial dairying. In the 
South as a rule cows were kept o-nly to supply home needs. Much of the 
butter and all of the cheese consumed in the South was produced in the 
North. The farm production of butter for market in 1899 was in the hay 
and pasture region of the northeastern and Lake States, with a less dense 
production in the Corn Belt. 



Wm, 33. — ^Most of the butter now used in the United States is made in facto- 
ries. Fhrm production persists to some extent in hilly and mountainous 
regions in the East, West of Ohio factory production is general, except in 
occasional small areas. Wherever topography is very rough and cows are 
not numerous, gathering milk or cream for a factory may not be feasible. 
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The Dairy Industry. 

The 20 years 1870-1890 was a period of rapid development 
in the dairy industry in the United States. Scientilie meth- 
ods were being applied to all branches of dairying. The 
use of the thermometer became general. The centrifugal 
separator was invented in Sweden and brought to the United 
States in 1882. Large numbers of dairy organizations were 
started. The Babcock test for measuring the quantity of fat 
in milk was given to the world in 1890. Silos were first con- 

NUMBEE, OE DAIRY COWS IKT BELATIOlf TO NUMBER OP 
PEOPLE, 1850-1920. 

COWS AND 



Fig. — In 1850 there were about 6,400,000 dairy cows, and in 1920 thei’e 
were 23,722,000 dairy cows. In 1850 the population was 23,200,000 while 
in 1920 it was 105,710,000. In 1850 there were 275 cows per 1,000 popu- 
lation, while in 1920 there were only 215 per 1,000 persons. 

structed in 1873 in the United States and the refrigerator 
cars first used in 1875. 

It is the only period of any great duration when the num- 
ber of cows has increased in proportion to the population. 
In the 20 years the number of cows in the country doubled- 
in 1870 there were 231 dairy cows per 1,000 people. This 
ratio increased until 1890 when there were 262 dairy cows 
per 1,000 persons. Since that time, however, the ratio has be- 
come wider. Dairying largely displaced wheat growing in 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin, in eastern and northern 
Iowa, and began to encroach upon the wheat growing in 
southeastern Minnesota. 
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At this point it may be noted that the Tv'estyrard movement 
from New England to Iowa has followed a course just north 
of the most important winter-wheat producing areas and 
along the northern border of the great Corn Belt. This is 
the zone in which corn frequently does not mature before 
frost, in which winter wheat frequently freezes out, and in 
which spring-sown wheat is very susceptible to rust and for 
other reasons does not ^deld well. The climate of this belt 
or zone is well suited to dairying. Consequently, dairying 
fits admirably into the agriculture of this region. 

Although the great expansion of the industry has been 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, the East also has con- 



FiCr. 88. — The average number of dairy cows per farm varies greatly. Wisconsin 
has 18 6 per farm, Yeimont 11.8 per farm, followed by New York with S.9, 
Minnesota S3, Caifoinia and South Dakota each with 7.6. The average 
decreases to 1.6 per farm in South Carolina. 


tinned to develop. The East not only has increased the 
number of cows but has made great progress also in improv- 
ing the quality of the dairy herds. 

During the last years of the century — tlmt is, from 1895 
to 1900 — the hand separator was the oustanding factor in 
dairy development. These were small machines for re- 
moving the cream from fresh milk, and were bought by 
farmers who skimmed the cream and delivered it to the 
creameries instead of delivering the whole milk, or gravity 
cream, as had been the practice. Hand-separator cream 
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could be skipped long distances by railroad. This gave the 
opportunity for the growth of the centralizer system, which 
consists of a large centra] plant to which the cream is 
shipped and churned into butter. The system gave oppor- 
tunity to the sparsely settled districts where there was not 
sufficient cream to support a creamery. 

Although ice cream was served to George Washington, 
the twentieth centur}" marks the great expansion in factory 
production of ice cream. The milking machine was in- 
vented earlier but its perfection and widespread use came 
in the second decade of the twentieth century. The lirst 
bull association was established in 1908 . 

The Production of Dairy Cattle. 

Efficiency of Dairy Cattle. 

The efficient dairy herd must be composed of high-pro- 
ducing cows. Large yields of milk and butter fat per cow 
are therefore the aim of most dairymen and also of most 

KELATION OF BUTTER FAT RELATION OF MILK PRO- 
PRODUCTION PER COW TO DUCTION TO FEED COST 

FEED COST PER POUND PER 10 0 POUNDS OF 

OF BUTTER FAT. MILK. 



0 100 200 300 400 500 600 o 30 oo eooo sooo 12000 15000 iSOQO 
POUNDS OF BUTTERFAT PER COW ' POUNDS OF MftK PER COW 


Fig. 40. — The first part of the chart shows a rapid decrease in the feed cost 
per pound of butter fat as butter fat production per cow increased from 
100 pounds to 500 pounds. The second part of the chart shows a rapid 
decrease in the feed cost per 100 pounds of milk as the milk production 
per cow increased from 3,000 pounds to 13,500 pounds. In both cases the 
greatest saving in feed cost oecnrr<'d as production advanced from a low 
average to a medium average per cow. Based on 18,014 cow-testing asso- 
ciation records of butter-fat production and 3,220 records of milk production. 
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breeders of dairy cattle, because it is self-evident that the 
income from a dairy depends ultimately on the earning ca- 
pacity of the individual cows in the herd. 

A study of yearly butter fat and income records of 18,014 
cow-testing association cows for the period 1910 to 1920 
showed a rapid and almost uniform increase in income over 
cost of feed as production increased. For every breed and 
for every age of every breed, high production, when large 
groups were considered, was always accompanied by large 
average income over cost of feed. 



41 . — above chart shows the average milk production per dairy covr 
for each State in the Union in 1919. The average production per cow is 
very low in the Gulf States and Arkansas and high m the Pacific Coast 
States, in Wisconsin, in New York, New Jersey, and southern New England. 


These records showed that the cows giving* 100 pounds 
of butter fat a year produced an average income for the 
farmer above feed cost of about $10; at 200 pounds of but- 
ter fat a year the income abo-ve feed cost averaged about 
$42; at 300 pounds a year the income averaged about $72; 
and at 400 pounds of butter fat the average income was 
about $106 a year per cow. While the cows in the last class 
averaged four times as much in production as those in the 
first, they gave an average income over cost of feed that 
was more than ten times as great. A tabulation of the 
records of dairy cows from those districts where the product 
was sold as whole milk showed similar results. In all cases 
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the high-producing groups were the profitable producere 
from the standpoint of income orer cost of feed. 

The groups of high-producing cows were also the groups 
that produced milk and butter fat economically from the 
standpoint of cost of feed per pound of butter fat or per 100 
pounds of milk. 

As production increased from the lowest-producing to the 
highest-producing groups, the feed cost per unit of produc- 
tion went down, rapidly at first but more slowly as produc- 

AVEBAGE MILK PBODXJCTION PEB COW IN DIEEEBE]5TT 

COXJlsrTBIES. 

THOUSAND POUNDS PER COW 
01 2345678 

NETHERLANDS 
SWITZERLAND 
UNITED K’DOM 
DENMARK 
GERMANY 
CANADA 

UNITED STATES 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
HUNGARY 
AUSTRALIA 
JAPAN 
ITALY 
CHILE 

Pig. 42. — ^The milk-production figures upon whicli the above chart is based 
are those nearest to 1914 that are available ; they are not all for the same 
year. The United States stands seventh in the list in average production 
per cow, our production being only about one-half what it is in the Nether- 
lands. The production of milk in the United States can be greatly increased 
without increasing the number of dairy cattle. 

tion reached a high average. In the economical production 
of milk and butter fat, the lai'gest gains are to be obtained 
through the culling out of those cows that produce less than 
4,000 pounds of milk containing less than 160 pounds of but- 
ter fat. 

It has been estimated that the average dairy cow in this 
country produces yearly about 4,000 pounds of milk con- 
taining about 160 pounds of butter fat. Selection, feeding, 
and breeding could double this low average. With double 
the present average production, fewer cows would furnish 
the present supply of dairy products at much less cost. 
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The income over cost of feed is one of the best measures 
of a cow’s efficiency, and the cows that averaged 400 pounds 
of butter fat a year had about two and one-half times the in- 
come over cost of feed per cow as those that produced only 
half that much. All studies that have been made of dairy 
cattle indicate that where other things are equal the eco- 
nomical producers are always comparatively high producers. 

Breeding Dairy Cattle. 

How to breed to insure the getting of calves that when 
grown to maturity will be economical and profitable pro- 
ducers is a most important problem. The thought given to 
breeding by many farmers is limited to seeing that their 
cows freshen regularly, thus regulating the flow of milk; 
and while the continuous and regular breeding of the herd 
is an economic necessity, it does not solve the problem of the 
producing ability of the next generation. In most cases the 
producing capacity of the next generation is dependent on 
the ability of the sire to transmit uniformly high production 
to his daughters. 

Grade bulls, whose aams were the best cows in their re- 
spective herds and whose sires were chosen on the same basis 
as themselves, still head many dairy herds. Once in a while 
a grade bull chosen in this manner may sire some very good 
animals, but as a rule, because of the number of poor-pro- 
ducing ancestors in his pedigree the chances are against his 
being able to improve the i^roducing ability of the herd. It 
is because of this lack of uniformity of producing ability in 
the hereditary make-up of the ancestry of the grade bull that 
he is likely not to prove prepotent in transmitting uniformly 
high milk and butter-fat-producing capacity. And it is 
because of the likelihood of there being greater and more 
uniform excellence in the hereditary make-up of the pure- 
bred bull that he is more likely to prove prepotent in im- 
proving the producing ability of the next generation. 

Kor can we depend absolutely on the pure-bred bull prov- 
ing prepotent. The pure bred is more likely to be prepotent 
than the grade, but there are a great many poor pure breds, 
and so careful selection must be made within the pure breds. 
Even with the best and most careful selection there are many 
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disappointments, indicating the gi^eat care and time re- 
quired in breeding before the hereditary streams become 
pure for any one characteristic^ such as producing ability. 

In the selection of young bulls in the past a great deal of 
weight has been given to the record of the dam. Perhaps 
more emphasis has been put on the record of the dam than 
on any other, or probably all other considerations; and it is 
natural that this should be so, for the fact that a cow is a 
great producer must indicate that in her hereditary make-up 
she must have at least a part of the factors that determine 
high production. It would seem, unfortunately, that the 
dam’s high-producing ability does not necessarily indicate, 
however, that she does not have any of the factors that detei'- 
mine low production in her hereditaiy make-up: and that if 
these factors determining low-producing ability are present 
in the make-up of the high-producing cow she will probably 
transmit low-producing ability to- a part of her offspring. 
While it does not seem possible to determine the hereditary 
make-up of the cow on her production record alone, it is 
probable, in the case of a sire that has had a considerable 
number of daughters that have proved to be uniformly high 
producers, that the hereditary make-up is pretty nearly pure 
for the factors governing high production. It is the dis- 
covery and use of such prepotent sires that constitutes the 
most important and the surest steps in breeding progress. 

If it is necessary to select a youngs untried bull, the 
safest course is to select a son of a tried prepotent sire out 
of a dam with a good record, and who was also a daughter of 
a tried prepotent sira This practice of the widest use of 
these prepotent sires and their progeny, which have proved 
by their breeding performance that they have in their 
hereditary make-up only the faxjtors that govern high pro- 
duction, appears to be more important than all other theories 
of breeding, such as the mating of closely or fairly closely 
related animals. One of the most important principles in 
breeding is that the breeding performance of an individual 
depends entirely upon the combination of factors it received 
from its parents, and through them from its ancestry, at the 
time of conception. If, for milk- and butter-fat producing 
ability, it happened to receive all factors that will determine 
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low production, then it will transmit low production to its 
offspring, regardless of the number of great-producing an- 
cestors it may have. 

Pure-bred Dairy Cattle. 

There were 916,602 head of registered pure-bred cattle 
of the dairy breeds in the United States in 1920. Of these 
pure-bred dairy cattle, 57.7 per cent were Holstein-Friesians, 
25.3 per cent were Jerseys, 8.7 per cent were Guernseys, 3.3 
per cent were Ayrshires, 0.9 per cent were Brown Swiss, and 



Fig. 43. — Pui*e-bred dairy cattle are found in grreatest numbers in tbe Northern 
and Northeastern States, but they are gaining rapidly in the Central, South- 
ern, and Pacific Coast States, and are also to be found on most of the irri- 
gated projects in the Rocky Mountain States. Pure-bred dairy cattle are 
widely distributed over the United States, as shown by the geographical loca- 
tion of the 12 States having the greatest numbers, with New York first, 
Wisconsin second, Texas ninth, and California twelfth. Outside of Texas, 
more pure-bred dairy cattle are found in Tennessee than in any other 
Southern State. 

4.1 per cent were classed as “ all other breeds,” with an ex- 
planation stating that this “ includes animals reported as 
pure bred, with breed not specified.” 

These 916,602 pure breds constitute only 2.92 per cent of 
the 31,364,469 dairy cattle reported on farms in 1920. These 
pure-bred dairy cattle are widely distributed over the United 
States, there being but very few States that do not have 
representatives of all of the five breeds. There would be a 
tremendous economic gain to the dairy industry if more of 
our grade dairy cattle could be replaced by pure breds. The 
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scrub and grade dairy cattle are, howevei-, being gradually 
but slowly improved by the use of pure-bred bulls. Only 



Fig 44, — Only one State (Massachusetts) has more than 8 per cent of her 
dairy cattle pure bied. New Yoik, Vermont, New Hampshii’e, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey have more than 6 per cent but less than 8 per cent, while 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Oregon, Maine, and Arizona 
have more than 4 per cent but less than 6 per cent. About 58 per cent of 
the registered dairy cattle in the United States are Holstein-Friesians, 25 per 
cent are Jerseys, 9 per cent are Guernseys, 3 per cent are Ayrshires, and 
1 per cent are Brown Swiss, the remainder being unspecified. 



Fig. 46. — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Arizona have 
more than 50 per cent of their dairy bulls pure bred. New York, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Utah, Oiegon, and Washington have 40 to 50 
per cent For the most part those States with the largest percentage of 
their dairy cattle pure bred have the largest percentage of their dairy bulls 
pure bred, and also have the largest average production of milk and butter 
fat per cow. 
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about 25 per cent of the dairy bulls 1 year old or over are 
pure bred. The fact that 75 per cent of the dairy bulls in 
use are either grades or scrubs — in either case bulls from 
ancestry that has not been bred generation after generation 
for large and economical production of milk and butter fat — 
accounts for the low average production per cow in this 
country. 

In 1921 there were less than 80,000 pure-bred bull calves 
registered by the breed associations. But this probably does 


Tkre IS stifl a lot of room for PUREBRED DMY CATflE ji ilie IffED STATES 



Fig. 47. — The census of 1920 showed that while there were 31,364,459 total 
dairy cattle, only 916,602, or less than 3 per cent, weie puie bied (regis- 
tered ) . 


not represent half the pure-bred bulls born in 1921. The 
80,000 or more that were not registered, in addition to a part 
of those that were registered, were probably slaughtered 
because their breeders were not able to market them profit- 
ably. This is because the average farmer is not yet con- 
vinced of the advantages to be derived from the use of pure- 
bred sires. If every pure-bred bull calf born in this country 
were raised, it would take a three or four years’ crop of calves 
to replace the grade and scrub bulls (which number approxi- 
mately 600,000) that are being used in dairy herds. When 
it is considered that not all pure-bred calves are worthy of 
being used, even on grade herds, and allowance is made for 
the normal death rate and other factors that enter to cut 
down the number of pure-bred bulls raised, the above esti- 
mate of a three- or four-year crop of bulls could safely be 
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increased to a five- or six-year output of pure-bred bulls that 
would be required to replace the scrub bulls. 



CHAMPIOlSr AYBSHIBE BUTTEB-FAT PBODXJCEB. 

Fig. 48.— Tiie first champion producer of the Ayrshire breed was Rena Myrtle, 
who made a record in 1896 of 12,172 pounds of milk and 467.9 pounds of 
butter fat. Lily of Willowmoor, whose picture is shown above, now holds the 
record for butter fat production. Her record was made in 1914, when she 
produced in 965 days 22,596 pounds of milk and 955.56 pounds of butter fat. 
This record had not been exceeded up to December 1, 1922. 

Those States that have the largest average milk yield per 
cow also have the largest percentage of pure-bred dairy 
cattle and the largest percentage of pui^e-bred bulls. The 
group of States in which the average production per cow 
was 4,427 pounds had 5.5 per cent of their dairy cattle pure 
bred and 42.5 per cent of their daily bulls pure bred, while 
those States in which the average production per cow was 
1,606 pounds had but 1.4 per cent of their dairy cattle pure 
bred and only 12.6 per cent of their dairy bulls pure bred. 

There is opportunity for breeders of pure-bred dairy 
cattle. With only about 3 per cent of our dairy cattle pure 
bred, and even with an increasing interest in pure breds, a 
long time will be required to get a large proportion of our 
dairy cattle pure bred. As the number of breeders of pure- 
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bred cattle increase, the competition and demand for tlie 
better class of pure breds will increase proportionately. The 
fact that the breeder of dairy cattle can definitely measure 
his success by the increase in milk i^roductioii makes the 
breeding of dairy cattle most fascinating. 

There ax^e now more than 10.000 pure-bred dairy cattle 
on yearly test for the advanced registry and register of 
merit — conducted under the supeiwision of representatives 
of the State expeiiment stations — and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. Some wonderful production records 
have been made by individuals of each bi^eed. There is a 
growing interest in the production records of entire herds 
and especially in the performance of all the daughtei'S of a 
sii’e, because of the greater aixixreciation of the impoifance 
of the prepotent sire. 

However, thei'e is danger that dairy-cattle breeders, in 
their efforts to breed animals confoiuning to a certain type, 



CHAMPION BROWN SWISS BXXTTER-FAT PRODtJCER. 


Fig. 49.— Ilawtlaoi'n Dairy MaM, the champion producing cow of the Brown 
Swiss breed, has a record of 22,622 6 pounds of milk and 927.23 pounds of 
butter fat. The record was completed in 1922, and had not been exceeded up 
to December 1, 1922. This cow was also second in the aged-cow class at 
the National Dairy Show in 1922, when judged on conformation and appear- 
ance and not on production* 
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CHAMPION GXTEKNSEY BUTTER-EAT ERODIJCEE. 

Fig. 50 — The fiiat Guei nsey champion producer was Glenwood Giil 6tli, who made 
a record in 1901 of 3 2,187.33 pounds of milk and 572.3 pounds of hutter fat. 
The present champion pioducer is Countess Priie, whose picture is shouu 
above. Her record is 18,620 9 pounds of milk and 1,103.28 pounds ot butter fat. 



CHAMPIOlSr HOLSTEIK-PKIESIAIT BlfTTEB-PAT PBOBUCEE,. 

Fig. 51* — The first champion producing Holstein cow whose record was made 
under the supervision of an experiment station and by the Babcock test was 
Belle Sarcastic, who made a record in 1897 of 23,189.6 pounds of milk and 
721.68 pounds of butter fat. The present champion is Duchess Skylark 
Ormsby, whose picture is shown above. Her record, mnde in 07 vfti 
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CHAMPIOUr JERSEY BTTTTER-FAT PRODTTCEE. 


Pig. .52. — ^Tbe first Jersey cow to make a world’s record iinaer Register of Merit 
regulations and by tlie Babcock test was DolIy^s Valentine, wbo in 1899 
produced 10,218,3 pounds of milk and 578.7 pounds of butter fat. The pres- 
ent champion is Lad’s Iota, whose picture is shown above, and who produced 
18,632 pounds of milk and 1,048.07 pounds of butter fat. The record was 
made in 1922, and had not been exceeded up to December 1, 1922. 


may forget the real goal of dairy-cattle breeding, which is 
large and economical milk and butter-fat -producing ability. 
On the whole, dairj^-cattle breeding is on a sounder, saner 
basis than ever be'fore; and with the responsibility of the 
improvement of 97.1 per cent of our dairy cattle resting 
on 2.9 per cent it is important that our dairy-cattle breeder 
use every possible means to supply only the best of breeding 
stock. 

Feeding Dairy Cattle. 


The dairyman’s success in production depends largely 
upon three factors— the man, the feed, and the cow. As a 


grower of feeds he must produce suitable crops at a cost 
which will furnish food nutrients for less than they can be 
purchased. As a dairyman, he must select suitable feeds 
that Avill furnish the nutrients at the lowest cost, and so 
balance the ration as to provide the cow with the different 

35143‘’~ybk 1922 ^22 
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nutrients in tlie right form and quantity. The ability of 
the cow to handle a large quantity of feed and to turn it 
into milk is equally important. 

In most sections the cheapest of all feed is pasture, because 
it furnishes a balanced ration at low cost, and because the 
cow does her own harvesting. In general, pasture does not 
jirodiice so much feed to the acre as forage crops, especially 
alfalfa and corn, but the cost of production as regards labor 
is less than that of crops harvested. A great variety of 
plants may be used for iDasture, and aside from the moun- 
tainous and arid regions of the West there is probably no 
section of considerable size in the United States where good 
pasture can not be produced. 

Pasture is often located on that part of the farm too wet, 
too stony, or too rough for other purposes. It has to take 
care of itself. Fertilizer is used elsewhere. For these 
reasons the carrying capacity is usually far from the maxi- 
mum. In late summer the pastures often become short and 
dry and are not sufficiently supplemented with other green, 
succulent forage. In comparatively few cases is the fullest 
possible use made of pastures. 

Because of the low returns from the ordinary pasture, the 
idea has become rather prevalent that the use of pasture on 
high-priced land is not advisable. Instead of improving 
the pastures, the dairyman in many instances has turned to 
soiling or silage for summer feeding. The price of land and 
labor largely determine the practice to follow. In Illinois, 
for instance, sweet clover is taking the place of blue grass 
as a pasture crop. The sweet clover does not dry up in the 
summer, and it is possible to keep two cows instead of one 
to the acre throughout the season. Probably there is no 
section of the humid part of the country wdiere the native 
grasses can not be improved upon either by supplementing 
or by substituting other grasses and clovers. 

For winter feeding, leguminous hay of some sort should 
be raised in most localities, first, because it supplies the pro- 
tein and minerals so indispensable to continuous milk pro- 
duction, and, secondly, because it enriches the soil. Of all 
the hays, alfalfa must be accorded first rank. It is more 
palatable, more efficient as a producer of milk, and will 
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usually yield much more to the acre. Of the common 
legumes red clover must be ranked second in importance as 
a milk producer. Of the annual legumes, soy beans seem to 
make a better hay than cowpeas. The proportion of leaves 
and seed, the most valuable parts of the plant, is greater and 
the plant is more easily cured. Cowpeas yield about the 
same as soy beans. In harvesting they lose their leaves so 
readily that the hay is often stemmy. 

Silage is one of our best feeds. Corn makes the most 
palatable silage and is one of our heaviest yielders of food 
nutrients. Putting it into the silo enables it to be more com- 
pletely utilized than harvesting in any other way. Where 
corn can be grown successfully, there is no need to look fur- 
ther for a silage crop. In ceitain regions where corn will 
not do well sunflowers have been used with good results, also 
oats and vetch. Silage is very palatable and its succulent 
nature is thought to be of benefit to the cow. It appears 
that in many instances the heavy-producing cows are fed 
so much silage as to limit the quantity of hay consumed to 
a point below the needs of the cow. 

In addition to roughage cows need some concentrated feed, 
as it is impossible for them to consume sufficient rough feed 
to produce a maximum flow of milk. Dairymen can often 
raise corn or barley, oats, and sometimes soy beans, and thus 
materially reduce their expenditures for the purchase of 
feed. 

The old advice of 1 pound of grain to 3 pounds of milk 
testing 4 per cent fat, a little less for thinner milk, a little 
more for richer milk, and all the hay and silage the cow will 
eat, still holds good in most localities. In this connection it 
should be remembered that the higher the selling price of 
milk, the more liberally a cow can be fed grain with profit. 

As the legume hays are rich in lime it is advised that at 
least 1 pound of hay be supplied for each 4 pounds of milk, 
with a minimum of 6 pounds to the cow per day. 

Cows in milk may be likened to work horses. It is not 
economical to keep a cow too fat and it is equally unprofit- 
able to permit her to get too thin; but she should be kept 
in good working condition. 
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New Discoveries in Feeding. 

Experiments in nutrition in the lust few year.s have re- 
sulted in the discovery of new principles in nutrition, uuir.y 
of which are important in the proper feeding of dairy cattle. 
It has been found that an adequate diet must contain cer- 
tain mineral ingi-edients and certain organic compound.'- 
whose exact chemical nature is still unknown, and which 
have been called vitamins. It is quite possible to make up 
a diet from ordinary feedstuifs which will contain .sutli- 
cient protein and energy, and yet be deficient in either 
minerals or vitamins or both. 

There is every reason for believing that the wlrole suliject 
of feeding for the maintenance of high milk yields can be 
very much simplified as compared to the systems of feedinu: 
now practiced, and also great economies introduced into 
feeding practices, by a systematic study of the mineral and 
vitamin contents of dairy feeds and of the relation of tlie-^e 
to milk production. It seems probable also that the mineral 
and vitamin contents of dairy feeds may be found to have 
an important bearing on the breeding vigor, or reproduc- 
tive ability, of dairy cattle. These studies are under way 
and results of considerable practical importance have been 
obtained. It is not feasible to give a full account of these 
here, but as an example it has been shown that high-produc- 
ing dairy cows suffer from a shortage of lime unless they 
are fed much larger amounts of legume hay than is cus- 
tomary in many parts of the country, and that there is a 
vitamin in fresh, green feed which will probably promote, 
the assimilation of lime by milking animals. It has also been 
shown that there are differences in the values of protein 
for feeding dairy cows. 

Dairy Sanitation. 

In early days the population of the United States was 
essentially rural, and dairy products were produced close to 
the place of consumption. Most families kept cows, and 
those that did not secur-ed milk from neighbors. As vil- 
lages grew into cities milk production was forced farther 
away, while the consuming public became proportionately 
greater. When milk reached the consumer it was often 
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sour or spoiled, because methods of production were crude 
and transportation was slow. Furthermore, products man- 
ufactured from such milk were often of inferior grade. 
These occurrences naturally somewhat restricted the use of 
dairy products. Physicians also observed that only milk 
of high quality was satisfactory for use by infants and 
children. 

The growing complexities of the situation brought out 
very forcibly the necessity of utilizing better methods of 
producing and distributing milk. Fortunately the science 
of bacteriology developed coincidently with this need. Bac- 
teriorological studies pointed out the imperfections and 
indicated remedies. 

At first progress was slow. Dairymen did not fully 
undei'stand the importance of the new era, and investigators 
themselves often had to change their opinions as new facts 
came to light. T\Tien knowledge became more definite and 
widespread an understanding ensued which led to rapid 
improvements in sanitation. 

The production of the first certified milk, in 1893, under 
the supervision of a medical commission, created an added 
interest in dairy sanitation. Further research work so clari- 
fied our knowledge of the subject that the fundamentals of 
sanitary milk production were established. These funda- 
mentals protect the consumer to the fullest extent, at the 
same time entailing the minimum restriction on the 
dairyman. 

The improvement of sanitary conditions on dairy farms 
has been amazing. Comfortable, sanitary stables are the 
rule rather than the exception; cattle diseases have been 
carefully studied and vigorously combated, efficient dairy 
machinery has been developed, and cleanly methods are 
widely applied. 

The discovery that heat would kill harmful, disease- 
producing bacteria in milk led to the widespread applica- 
tion of pasteurization, in which process milk is heated to 
145^ F. and held at that temperature for at least 30 min- 
utes. Pasteurization is one of the greatest safeguards of 
our modern milk supply. It has also gi’eatly aided in the 
manufacture of dairy products of higher grade. The de- 
livery of milk in sterilized bottles has eliminated many of 
the objectionable features of milk distribution. 
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The extension of refrigeration and transportation facili- 
ties has enabled the dairy fanner to ship milk greater dis- 
tances and insure the manufacture of more satisfactory 
products. This improvement in quality has resulted in an 
increase in the consumption of dairy products, due to their 
uniformity, greater safety, and increased palatability. 

These changes, together with modern sanitary practices, 
require a greater expenditure of money for equipment ami 
additional labor. This is true not only of production but 
of transportation and distribution. Milk is now being 
shipped 400 to 500 miles, necessitating considerable expense 
for refrigeration and transportation. Upon reaching the 
city, this milk must be prepared, bottled, and delivered to 
the consumer’s door in a sanitary manner. These things 
naturally add to the cost of milk, but the cost is not exces- 
sive when the service rendered and the factors of safety are 
considered. 

. Dairy farmers are realizing that the stability of the indus- 
try rests largely upon the economy and wholesomeness of 
high-grade milk and cream. This is shown by the rapid 
trend toward higher degrees of sanitation wherever dairy 
products are produced or handled. 

Legal Control of Dairy Products. 

Keeping step with the changes in methods of milk produc- 
tion, regulations for the control of dairy products have un- 
dergone evolution. Tire distribution of milk is largely of 
such a localized nature that the regulatory features of the 
Federal food and drugs act do not apply and, accordingly, 
milk for direct consumption is controlled, in a large part, 
by State laws and local ordinances. Many products made 
from milk have, however, been defined and standardized in 
the interest of purity, uniformity, and proper labeling. 

In addition to sanitary requirements, the control of dairy 
products takes into account questions of butter-fat content, 
amount of moisture, degree of concentration in the case of 
evaporated and dried milks, processes and organisms used 
in the manufacture of various cheeses, together with a con- 
sideration of methods of handling and packaging. 
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Meat Production From Dairy Live Stock. 

Tlie production of meat, although considered in the dairy 
industry as secondary to milk production, is nevertheless a 
highly important factor in the dairy business. The quantity 
of meat from this source is a substantial and considerable 
part of the total production of the country and may be 
divided into two general classes, (1) the beef obtained from 
the discarded cows, bulls, and some heifers and steers of 
dairy breeding, and (2) the veal from the calves. About IT 
per cent of the matured dairy animals are slaughtered each 
year. If this percentage is applied to the number of ma- 
tured dairy cattle reported on farms by the last census, and 
the average live weights and dressing yields are used in cal- 
culating the beef production, the result shows about 1,502,- 
450,000 pounds of carcass beef produced from dairy cattle 
during the year 1920. This quantity represents more than 
23 per cent of the total beef production of the United States 
for that year. Probably 80 per cent of all the calves slaugh- 
tered are of dairy breeding. If this percentage is applied to 
the total number of calves slaughtered in 1920 and the re- 
sulting figure multiplied by the average live weight and 
dressing yields, the amount of veal produced by dairy calves 
is about 560,647,000 pounds for the year 1920. 

The principal conditions which cause dairy cows to be 
discarded for milk-production purposes are: Old age, dis- 
ease, physical defects, low milk yield, and sterility. Many 
old dairy cows and others that are unprofitable as milk pro- 
ducers are fattened for a short period and then sold for 
beef. When properly fed such cows make rapid gains, 
although the tendency is to accumulate fat externally and 
in the body cavities rather than to produce a well-marbled 
flesh. Such cows may be sold in the butcher grades but a 
large proportion properly belong in the cutter class. Such 
cutter animals furnish loins, ribs, and perhaps some other 
cuts, which are sold in the retail market trade or to the 
cheaper class of hotels and restaurants. A small proportion 
of dairy cows which, because of some physical defect or 
some other reason, are slaughtered at an early age pi'oduce 
good cow beef. The cows which are marketed direct from 
the dairies in a thin, paunchy condition yield a veiy low 
dressing percentage and are placed in the canner class. 
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About 85 per cent of the cow carcasses are graded as com- 
mon or lower, and the meat is used largely in the preiiara- 
tion of sausage and canned meat. 

Bulls are usualh^ discarded for dairy purposes becaUM“ of 
old age, uncontrollable or vicious behavior, or because they 
are no longer desired for breeding purposes. They are .sel- 
dom suitable for dressed beef, as the meat of old bulls is 
coarse grained, dark colored, and has practically no mar- 
bling. A large percentage of the rounds are cured and 
prepared as dried or smoked beef and the remaining por- 
tions of the carcasses used for sausage. 

While the quality of the beef produced from mature cows 
and bulls is of lower grade, this is not necessarily true with 
respect to veal obtained from dairy calves. Probably U." 
per cent of the male and 50 iter cent of the female dairy 
calves are slaughtered as calves, ilost of these animals, if 
properly handled and slaughtered while young, produce a 
high grade of veal. The veal obtained from such calves 
above the age of 2 months is seldom equal to that obtained 
from calves of the beef type, largely because of the narrow 
back, light loin, and small hind quarter. 

A number of the bull calves are castrated and eventually 
are marketed as fat steers. Investigations show that steers 
of dairy breeding may be fed so as to make satisfactoiy 
gains and compare favorably with beef steei-s in this respect, 
but they are generally less desirable than beef steere because 
their increased weight does not appear in the region of the 
most desirable meat cuts such as the back, loin, and hind 
quartere. Although beef produced from daily cattle is gen- 
erally inferior in quality to that from cattle of the strictly 
beef breeds, it is produced as a by-product of the dairy 
industry and aids in supplying a large demand by those per- 
sons who can not afford to pay for the better quality of beef 
furnished by the well-fattened cattle of the beef breeds. 

Since a large part of the animals of dairy origin which 
are slaughtered are old or may be more or less diseased it 
is eminently important that they be examined before 
slaughter and that a careful post-mortem inspection be made 
by persons qualified to conduct such inspections in order to 
eliminate carcasses and parts which are unsound, unhealth- 
ful, or otherwise unfit for human food. 
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Tuberculosis. 

Animal tuberculosis is considered to be the most serious 
disease that confronts the American farmer. The eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis is an important economic problem to the 
cattle owner and dairyman, as well as an important matter 
from the public health standpoint. The existence of the 
disease is responsible for heavy financial loss to the owners 
of infected herds and enormous losses are sustained throu 2 :h 
the condemnation of beef and pork on account of tuber- 
culosis. The annual expenditure of the States and Nation 
in suppressing the disease amounts to about $7,000,000. 

Improper housing and care are contributory causes of the 
spread of tuberculosis among cattle, but the most important 
factors in its dissemination are tuberculous cattle and milk 
fed raw to animals. The disease is usually slow in develop- 
ment. It is detected by the proper use of the tuberculin 
tests. 

It is true that tuberculosis exists to but a very slight ex- 
tent in many of the States, but in them the cattle owner is 
in danger of having his cattle become infected if he intro- 
duces cattle into his herd from outside sources without tak- 
ing every precaution. The centers of infection in those 
slightly infected areas will, of course, become greater unless 
means are taken to check the disease. It is essential that 
any one in the business of raising or handling cattle of any 
sort, especially in the sections of the country where tuber- 
culosis exists to any appreciable extent, take steps to eradi- 
cate the disease from his herd, if he has not already done 
so and to inform himself fully as to the precautions neces- 
sary to prevent the introduction of the disease into his herd. 

With reference to the probable extent of bovine tubercu- 
losis in the United States it is interesting to note that in 
46.4 per cent of the total area, which area contains 41.2 per 
cent of all cattle in the United States, only 0.6 per cent 
of the cattle are believed to be tuberculous. The disease 
is believed not to exist to more than 10 per cent in but 5.5 
per cent of the total area of the United States where 15.3 
per cent of the cattle population is located. 

The eradication of tuberculosis from cattle is largely a 
governmental problem, but the cooperation and support of 
the live-stock owners is necessary to make it a success. 
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Prior to 1917 considerable official and unofficial tubercu- 
losis-eradication work was taken up in various parts of the 
country, but the cooperative campaign by the State and 
Federal Governments was not organized until 1917. The 
following table shows the tremendous gain in the cooperative 
work : 

Table 2. — Ttiherculm testing of cattle, fiscal gears J9J7 to IPi'L 


Year 

Herds 

tested 

Cattle 

tested 

Reactors found 

1917 


20,101 

Nurtibci I l*e] cent, 
645 1 3.2 

1918 


134,143 

6,544 ; 4 9 

1919 


329,873 

13,528 1 4.x 

1920 

40,348 

i 700,670 

28,709 i 4.1 

1921 

86,687 

1, 366, 358 

53, 768 I 3. 9 

1922 

195,220 

2,384,236 j 

82,569 I 3.5 

1 


This testing is voluntary on the part of the cattle owners 
in most instances; in fact, the Department of Agriculture 
on August 1, 1922, had a waiting list of approximately 
64,700 farmers who desired to have their herds tested. 
There were on that date 227,050 herds containing 2,718,402 
cattle under supervision, of which 17,017 herds and 384,395 
cattle were accredited, and 175,413 herds containing 1,639,- 
407 cattle had passed one successful tuberculin test. 

State indemnity partially reimbursing the owner for his 
reacting cattle is paid in all but six States. The Federal 
department also partially indemnifies owners of tuberculous 
cattle in those States which pay an equal amount. 

The “ accredited-herd plan ” put into effect in December, 
1917, has proved to be one of the important steps in the 
cooperative campaign. Out of it has grown what is known 
as the “ area plan,” which means the tuberculin testing of 
all cattle within a definite area or section of the country; 
usually a county is taken as a unit. The area project is 
becoming very popular, and the outlook for complete eradi- 
cation of bovine tuberculosis is hopeful. 
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Eradication of Cattle Ticks. 

Cattle ticks are a great hindrance to the development of 
the dairy industry in areas where the tick is found. So well 
known is this parasite and the damage it does that it is 
hardly necessary to explain that the tick is the carrier of the 
deadly disease variously known as Texas fever , tick fever, 
or splenetic fever, and murrain. 

Without the tick there can be no fever, and hence the 
gigantic efforts to rid large areas of the United States from 
the ravages of this pest. The dipping vat and arsenical 
solution which is used in it for killing the ticks on cows is 
only a little less familiar than the ticks themselves. The 
method of dipping cattle through vats containing this solu- 
tion has made it so practicable and feasible to rid cattle in 
whole areas of ticks that the possibility of accomplishing 
this great task is no longer in doubt. 

Much evidence has accrued to show the increased value 
of live stock which has been freed of ticks, both in pounds 
of meat and gallons of milk produced; also numerous in- 
stances are constantly occurring in localities in every State 
where cattle ticks exist which show that the desire to engage 
in dairy farming is a strong incentive to tick eradication, 
and that the eradication of ticks makes more profitable 
dairying possible. 

The damage that cattle ticks do to the dairy industry of 
the South and other areas infested with ticks has been meas- 
ured by experiments conducted by the department in sections 
typical of the tick-infested territory of the Southern States, 
For instance, cows lightly infested with ticks produced 18.6 
per cent less milk than cows kept free from ticks ; and cows 
heavily infested produced 42.4 per cent less milk than cows 
that carried no ticks. Another important factor brought 
out by these experiments somewhat upset the common belief 
regarding immunity from tick fever of cows that have pre- 
viously carried ticks. 

When it is borne in mind that 944,187 cows were in the 
territory infested with ticks at the time the 1920 census was 
taken and that their average annual production was only 
183 gallons, or about 1,573 pounds, of milk, it can readily 
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be seen what a financial gain an increase of Is.O per cent, 
due to eradicating e^en a light infestation of ticks, would 
amount to in one year. 

In 1900 the United States Department of Agriculture be- 
gan cooperative work with the States in eradicating tlie 
tick. At that time 729.^02 siiuare miles of territory were 
infested. From that date until December 10, -a total 

area of 523,<S37 squaie miles, or 72 per cent of the eiitire 
territory, had been released from Federal (piarantiiie for 
controlling damage done by cattle ticks. 



Fig. 54. — In lOOG theie were 7l!8,565 squaie miles infested with cattle ticks. 
At the piesent tune this area has been reduced to 210,395 square miles, a 
release of 518,172 square miles. This has be<*n accomplished by the coopera- 
tion of the United States Department of A;;riculture with the various Statt^fe. 
The States and counties have appropiiated approximately three times as 
much as the Federal Government. In addition to this, the individual dairy- 
men have expended an immense amount of time and energy. This has 
resulted in a great advance in dairying m the Southern States, a large 
reduction in losses from death by Texas fever, and an increased milk and 
butter-fat production pei cow. 

The eradication of the cattle tick from the Southern 
States and the prevention of its spread to other areas is a 
problem of prime importance. The elimination of the tick 
will give a very great impetus to dairying in the South, 
where this industry will aid in placing agriculture on a 
more stable and profitable basis. 
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The Cost of Milk Production. 

A decade ago there were but few figures regarding the 
cost of producing milk. At that time dairying was develop- 
ing very rapidly in many sections of the country, and little 
thought was given to cost of production. The chief com- 
petition among dairy farmers in some sections seemed to be 
a desire to report the lowest production cost of the com- 
munity, This in itself was very commendable, but many 
dairymen overlooked some of the costs entirely, while other 
costs were estimated very much too low. Thus, it was 
common at the time to hear, for instance, that manure paid 
for labor and the calf paid the cost of keeping the bull. 
Because of the increasing building costs, barns appreciated 
in value, and hence no charge for shelter was thought neces- 
sary. Some also thought of only out of pocket ” cost, and 
therefore did not believe it necessary to include the value 
of unpaid labor nor home-grown feeds. 

With the price upheaval in 1917 and 1918 things suddenly 
took a different turn, and farmers, as well as some others, 
went to the other extreme in their cost computations. Both 
extremes were perhaps equally detrimental to permanent 
dairy progress, for the one led to dangerous contentment, 
while the other discouraged and made many despondent 
who %vere perhaps really making satisfactory profits. Indi- 
rectly the latter extreme did, however, produce some whole- 
some results, in that it aroused an honest desire in both pro- 
ducers and consumers to know the real facts. This stimu- 
lated the investigations on dairy costs in most of the pro- 
ducing centers of the country. 

The results of a few representative investigations carried 
out by the Department of Agriculture are shown in Table 
3, while Table 4 gives the unit requirements of feeds and 
labor. These figures are based on carefully kept records. 
The person who is thinking of entering the dairy business 
ought to find these figures valuable as a basis for making 
estimates of probable costs, while the farmer who has rec- 
ords for his own farm will find these averages useful as meas- 
uring sticks for determining his own efficiency. 
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Table 3 . — Cost of producing JOO pounds of mdk in 1921. 


i monf. 

Deb- Louis- j IntL- Xe- ; W'usli- 
ware iana. < ana. oraski. | .rgtou 

Average yearly milk production per cow 

pounds.- 

Butter fat in milk per cent. . 

' 5, 2-, 2 
?-)| 

r),419 , 0,037 ' 7,S,U 

1.6 j 4.4, 3.8 i 37 ! 3 7 


Feed: 

Grain 

30 40 

80 ‘>7 

81.06 ' 

80.45 

j i 

i 

1 8'! 2 1 

80.2] 

Hauling and grinding gram 

: 01 

.01 

; . 07 : 

,02 

.01 

01 

Hay and other dry loughage 

1 .So 

.29 

,17 

.30 

1 . ‘>1 

.28 

Silage and other succulent roughage. . 

1 

.17 

' .14 ; 

.25 

! .09 

.18 

Bedding 

i .01 

.03 

! .0004 , 

.02 

I .01 

.01 

Pasture 

i u 

.27 

•i** ; 

.15 

j .38 1 

.29 

Lahorr 

Human 

.41 

. i4 

1 .47 i 

.30 

.n; 

. JO 

Horse 

, .06 

Oo 

1 .07 1 

.02 

.01 

.01 

Overhead and other costs i 

1 

! ,48 

1.01 

: .0^ ! 

f 

.39 

.•sS . 

.40 

Total cost 

' 2.72 

2 84 

|..u , 

1.90 . 

2. 25 

1.83 


Table 3 shows that the chief costs of pro<liici!ig milk are 
feed and labor, these two items making up usiitilly about 
70 to 80 per cent of the total costs. Furthermore, these fac- 
tors are of special interest because they are under direct 
control of the dairyman, which makes them the chief means 
of increasing or decreasing the yearly output to whatever 
combination will return the biggest j)t'ofits. 

Total other costs ’’ which include interest, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, upkeep, and repairs on buildings, similar 
items on equipment, and interest, taxes, depreciation, and 
insurance on cattle, are based on more or less permanent in- 
vestments and therefore remain more constant year after 
year. “ Other costs ” per cow or per 100 pounds of milk will 
increase or decrease as the number of cows kept or the pounds 
of milk produced are increased or decreased. 

These facts have i*esulted in wliat is known as milk-cost 
formulas which consist of the average pounds for each of 
the three types of feed used, namely, hay, grain, and silage, 
and also the hours of man labor per 100 pounds of milk 
produced. Table 5 illustrates the use of such formulas for 
computing costs of producing 100 j)ounds 
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COST, IN DOLLARS, OF KEEPING A COW A YEAR 
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Pia 55 — ^The length, of the bars represents the cost in dollars of keeping one cow for the year 19^ in six different Staies. The data 
on which these graphs are based are contained in Department Bulletins 923, 1,101, 955, 858, 

contained in these bulletins have been applied to 1921 on the basis of the Depaitment s figures foi feed and laboi values in the 
various States for tliat year. 
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Table 4. — U7iit requirements for producmg lOO 2 >oun(h of milk. 
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1 Of an acre. 

The expense of keeping dry cows was charged to the season in which the dry period occurred. 
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Item 

Amount 

Estimated [ 
rate | 

Umt 

Orain 

Pounds. 

38.6 

1 

Pc) ton. 

m 1 

15 j 

$0. 5S 

• t>0 

Hay 


66.8 

147.6 

Silage 


.41 



* 1 

Total feed 



! 

1. 52 

Labor 


Homs. 1 
2.5 1 

Per horn. ' 
.20 i 

1 

.50 


Total feed and labor ; ! 2. 02 

Add 25 per cent of feed and labor for other costs j ■ .50 



Because of the fact that so much of the costs entering into 
milk production are noncash, there have been a great many 
differences of opinion as to how these costs should be valued 
and just which of them should be included, but this has now, 
generally speaking, been fairly well worked out. At present 
perhaps the greatest danger lies in faulty interpretation of 
milk-cost data. So far as the consumer is concerned, he will 
undoubtedly have to pay a price for milk which will give the 
farmer a fair return for all the factors included in these 
tables : for if he does not, the farmer will eventually turn to 
other lines of production. 

Before the individual farmer can make a correct decision 
as to whether he is making or losing money in any particular 
year, he should give close study to the differences in the 
character of the various cost items. For instance, on most 
farms there are at least three distinct types of feeds used : 
First, purchased; second, marketable home-grown feeds; 
and third, noncommercial, consisting largely of perma- 
nent pasture and by-products of other enterprises like 
straw, corn stover, damaged hay, beet tops, etc. The first 
two represent actual money and are therefore costs that must 
be covered by the return before dairy profits begin, but the 
third group is of a radically different nature. Of course, 
most of the items in this group could perhaps be sold, or, in 
the case of pasture, rented out, but generally they receive 
their value only by being used for live stock on the farm 
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COST. IN DOLLARS, OF KEEPING A COW A YEAR 

FEED LABOR OTHER COSTS 
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Fig 55 — ^The length of the bars represents the cost in dollars of keeping one cow for the year 1921 in sis different States. The data 
on which these graphs are based are contained in Hepartment Bulletins 923, 1,101, 95 \j, 858, 972, and 919. The unit loquiiements 
contained In these bulletins have been applied to 1921 on the basis of the Depai t merit’s figures for feed and labor values in the 
various States for ttiat year. 
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COST FACTORS IN SIX MARKET-MILK SECTIONS, 1921. 

COST. IN CENTS, OF PRODUCING 100 POUNDS OF MILK 

feed labor OTHER COSTS TOTAL COST 
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Fig. 56. — The figure represents the cost of producing 100 pounds of milk in the vsix 8tates shown in Fig. 55, and ecunniled from the 
same smirees. It is of Interest to note that some Stales, where the cost of keeping a cow' was low, had u high cost per 100 iMnimls of 
milk. This was due to low pioductioii per cow. 
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COST. IN DOLLARS, OF KEEPING A COW A YEAR 
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Fig 65 -The length of the bars repre^nts the cost indollys of keeping one cow for the jear 1921 i” “1“* untt®?..qmremmils 

SnSia s » w. rr » 

various States for tliat year. 
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COST. IN CENTS, OF PRODUCING 100 POUNDS OF MILK 

FEED LABOR OTHER COSTS TOTAL COST 
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Pig. 56. ^The figure repregenta the co.st of producing 100 poundn of milk in the mx nIiowu in Fig imtl wa ‘4 fomoilecl fiom tht* 

It IS of interest to note that some States, where the cost of keeping a cow was low, had a high per 100 iMnimlH of 
milk. This was due to low pioductlon per cow. i ^ 
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COST FACTORS IN SIX MAEKET-MILK SECTIONS, 1901. 
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55. — ^The lengtii of the bars repr^ents the cost in dollars of keeping one cow for the year 1921 in sis different States. The data 
on which these graphs are based are contained in Department Bulletins 923, 1,101, 955, 858, 972, and 919. The unit lequiiementR 
contained in these bulletins have been applied to 1921 on the basis of the Depart ment’s figures for feed and labor values m the 
various States for that year. 
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on which these graphs are based ai*e contained in Department Bulletins 923, 1,101, 95a, 858, 972, and 919. The unit lequiiemeiits 
?onteined in bulletins have been applied to 1921 on the basis of the Depaitment’s figures foi feed and labor values in the 

various States for that year. 
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Fig. 55. — ^The length of the bars repre^nts the cost in dollars of keeping one cow for the year 1921 in six different States. The data 
on which these graphs are based are contained in Department Bulletins 923, 1,101, 055, 858, 972, and 919. The unit leqiiiiements 
contained in these bulletins have been applied to 1921 on the basis of the Department’s figures for feed and labor values in the 
various States for that year. 
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Table 4.^ — Thiit irquireinents for jtroducing lOO poumh of milk. 
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The expense of keeping dry cows was charged to the season in which the dry period occurred. 
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Because of the fact tliat so much of the costs entering* into 
milk production are noncasln there have been a great many 
differences of opinion as to how these costs should be valued 
and just which of them should be included, but this has now. 
generally speaking, been fairly well worked out. At present 
perhaps the greatest danger lies in faulty interpretation of 
milk-cost data. So far as the consumer is conceraed, he will 
undoubtedly have to paj a j)rice for milk which will give the 
farmer a fair return for all the factors included in these 
tables: for if he does not, the farmer will eventually turn to 
other lines of production. 

Before the individual farmer can make a correct decision 
as to whether he is making or losing money in any particular 
year, he should give close study to the differences in the 
character of the various cost items. For instance, on most 
farms there are at least three distinct types of feeds used : 
First, purchased; second, marketable home-grown feeds; 
and third, noncommercial, consisting largely of perma- 
nent |)asture and by-products of other enterprises like 
straw, corn stover, damaged hay, beet tops, etc. The first 
two represent actual money and are therefore costs that must 
be covered by the return before dairy profits begin, but the 
third group is of a radically different nature. Of course, 
most of the items in this group could perhaps be sold, or, in 
the ease of pasture, rented out, but generally they receive 
their value only by being used for live stock on the farm 
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where they are produced, and hence any return for them 
over and above the probable return by the next alternative 
might logically be considered profits. 

The labor demand of dairying is strikingly different from 
that of other enterprises, and because it is so different this 
matter requires careful attention, for it undoubtedly ex- 
plains the presence or absence of this enterprise on many 
farms. Generally speaking, a dairy herd requires a larger 
amount of labor than any other class of live stock, and com- 

niSTBIBIJTIOlSr OF BABOB OK A DAIRY HERD. 


PER CENT 



BErORE SUNRISE AND AFTER SUNSET PTTTl BETWEEN SUNRISE AND SUNSET 


Fig. 57. — Much of the labor on a dairy farm is performed on Sundays and 
before sunrise and after sunset. This is especially true during the winter 
months when the days are short. Only daylight labor in the dairy can be 
considered as competing with tarm labor in other branches of agriculture. 
Thus dairying furnishes an opportunity to convert much unproductive into 
productive time. 


pared with crops its labor demand differs greatly in the 
time of the day the work has to- be done and also because so 
large a share of the labor can be made to come during the 
slack periods. This latter point has, however, been dis- 
cussed so often that it need not be further considered here, 
but the distribution within the day has often been passed 
unnoticed. Investigations have thrown some light on this 
phase of the dairy labor question. The important point 
brought out is that almost half of the dairy work came at a 
time when no other work would have been performed. In 
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cost accounting all this time is charged at the same rate as 
other labor. This is undoubtedly the best method to follow 
in general research, for it involves one of those questions 
which can not be definitely answered by absolute figures, but 
rather through careful interpretation of the results. Almost 
every farmer, however, is likely to put a different value on 
this part of the labor. 

Those who are looking for a combination of enterprises 
that will make available the largest amount of time for 
doing productive work will undoubtedly make dairying a 
part of their organization. These farmers may, therefore, 
be willing to accept even a low rate for this labor, because 
thej^ consider that any return for it is clear gain. Others, 
however, who object to working long hours and to being tied 
doAvn throughout the year will ask a higher return for this 
part of the dairy labor if they are to remain in the business. 
Because of these opposite views the chances are that the 
average rate resulting from the combined opinions of all 
producers is very near to the average for all labor, and so far 
' as its influence on price is concerned it may be of little im- 
portance; but, even so, the main fact still remains that 
dairying should be credited with this distinguishing char- 
*acter, which makes it possible for the individual to turn 
unprofitable time into profitable employment. 

Marketing Dairy Products. 

Mriien dairymen were able to sell their milk or butter and 
cheese directly to ultimate consumers, the problem of mar- 
keting dairy products was not a complex one. But when it 
is considered that now the milk supply of the New York 
City consumer comes daily from a northern New York or 
Vermont dairy farm; that the Wisconsin daiiyman markets 
his milk in the form of cheese through some retail grocery 
store, which may be in Texas; and that at certain times of 
the year Pacific coast butter may be found in Atlantic coast 
markets, some idea of the changes which have necessarily 
taken place in marketing methods may be gained. 

Along with the growth of cities has been a growth in the 
size and extent of the dairy industry, and the manifold 
changes which have taken place in marketing and dis- 
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iribiitioii have not occurred without the introduction of 
many dilBcult problems. Aside from the fact that the mar- 
keting of an increased volume of any product introduces a 
necessity for improved facilities, there have been added 
problems in the marketing of dairy products on the present 
large scale. 

Many dairy products are highly perishable. Milk shipped 
great distances must be served to the city consumer daily 
in a fresh and sweet condition if it is to be used at all. 
This means not only cleanliness in production but speed and 
the maintenance of low temperatures throughout the entire 
journey from the farm to the consumer’s door. Ice cream 
1 ‘equires special handling and constant attention for suc- 
cessful marketing. Butter and cheese are less perishable, 
but the great distances which these products are frequently 
shipped and the long periods they are held make it neces- 
sary to provide adequate refrigeration in order that they 
may reach the consumer in a suitable condition. But per- 
ishability and distance between producer and consumer are 
not the only problems which have had to be faced in mar- 
keting the products of the dairy. The process has been fur- 



LOABING A milk: TBAIH AT A COUNTRY PLANT. 

Fk; 58. — The nulk supply of many of our large cities comes from distant 
producing sections. Much of this milk is handled through country sta- 
tions where cooling or pasteurizing and sometimes bottling takes place. 
From these country stations the milk is loaded into refrigerator cars for 
quick shipment to the city. Part of the milk supply of Kew York City is 
shipped 400 miles, and solid milk trains on fast schedules are operated by 
railroads for handling these shipments. 
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ther complicated by variation in seasonal production. This 
has meant surpluses and shortages, with the resulting influ- 
ences on prices. A discussion of some of these fundamental 
problems and the progress made in their solution follows. 

Transportation by Rail. 

Transportation has been a factor in marketing dairy 
products since the establishment of the first commercial 



COMMOH METHOD OE MAIHTAIHIHG LOW TEMPEBATURES 
m BAIL TBANSPOBTATIOH OE MILK. 

Fig. 59. — On account of its perishability milk must be kept cold from the time 
it is produced until it reaches the consumer. When long-distance shipments* 
are made in warm weather, one method of accomplishing this is by placing 
blocks of ice on top of the containers in the car. The use of ice in this 
manner, and the fact that shipments are made in refrigerator cars, results 
in the maintaining of low temperatures. 


creameries and cheese factories, but increasing demand for 
milk by rapidly growing cities and the development of dis- 
tant producing territories have revolutionized transporta- 
tion methods. The transportation requirements of milk are 
more difficult to meet than those of almost any other com- 
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moclity. Produced over widely distributed areas, often in 
small quantities, milk must be transported daily to the very 
doorstep of the city consumer. The service must be regular, 
and it must be rapid- Delays mean a deteriorated product. 



TANKS FOR SHIPMENT OF MILK BY RAILROAD. 


Fkj. 60. — The methods ot Imndlms milk are constantly under^;o^n^:> changes. 
One of the latest developments in the rail transportation of milk is the use 
of large porcelain or glass lined tanks. While this method may bo more or 
less in the experimental stage, it gives promise of being «'i satisfactory way 
of handling shipments, especially between country receiving stations and 
city plants. The separate compartments of this car may be removed and 
may be placed on trucks lor final haul to the place desired. 

Furthermore, milk must be kept cool or it will sour quickly 
and become unsuitable for use as fluid milk. Maintenance of 
low temperatures in transit is a fundamental requirement, 
and is best accomplished by the use of special refrigerator 
cars which are usually provided on the railroads carry- 
ing milk to the larger cities. A common method of keeping 
the milk cold in the cars is by means of a refrigerated milk 
car containing cans of milk covered with blocks of ice. 

A later development in milk transportation on a large 
scale is the tank car. These tanks are either inclosed 
in cars or are separate units, several to the car, which 
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can be removed by derrick and placed on trucks for liaiiHng* 
to the city plant. The x^^nciple of a vacuum bottle has 
been apj)lied to some of the tanks, although merely a steel 
tank, glass or porcelain lined, is the more common form. 
The tank car gives a promise of becoming quite satisfactory 
for handling such milk shipments as those which are made 
from country receiving stations to city plants. Where the 
quantity of milk trans|)orted is small and the shipments 
of necessity are made in ordinary cars different precautions 
have to be taken, one of the commonest of which is the use 
of insulated can jackets. Improvement in the facilities for 
handling milk has made longer hauls possible. 

Refrigerator cars . — The most important sections now pro- 
ducing manufactured dairy products, especially butter and 
cheese, are located in the Middle West and are distant from 
the large consuming markets. Both butter and cheese are 
less perishable than milk, and hence the necessity of daily 



UNLOADING plateorh: at a lakge milk terminal. 

Fig. 61. — The supplying of milk to city consumers 365 days in th<' year pre- 
sents to milk distributors sereral distinct problems One of the most 
important of these is promptness in handling. The unloading platform 
shown here is a milk terminal in one of the large cities Thousands of 
quarts of milk pass over this platform daily, going to various distrihuiors 
whose wagons or trucks quickly transport it to the city plant, wh<‘r(» hnui 
preparation for city delivery is made. The milk platform is cde.irecl <luih 
for milk freight can not be held over. 
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delivery to the consumer does not exist. But the long dis- 
tances which these products are shipped require that protec- 
tion in shipping be provided. In meeting this condition not 
only has the refrigerator car been utilized but fast freight 
schedules have been established, so that the movement is 
reasonably rapid for freight service. In the highly devel- 
oi^ed dairy sections regular freight schedules often provide 
for pick-up refrigerator cars, which, for example, may move 
a certain clay each week, and which are loaded at local sta- 
tions, later moving in fast freight trains to the large mar- 
kets. Certain creamery organizations which are favorably 
located to take advantage of such a plan are now concen- 
trating less-than-carload shipments into car lots, thereby 
effecting the saving in freight charges which the car-lot rate 
offers. The warehouse system of handling cheese in Wis- 
consin also results in a similar concentration of cheese at 
various points throughout the cheese-producing sections,- al- 
though there the concentrating is done by individual dealers 
as well as by factories cooperating through their own or- 
ganization. In severe winter weather it sometimes becomesi 
necessary for heat to be provided in cars carrying cheese, on 
account of the danger from freezing. 

Transportation by Highways. 

Highways are used in the marketing of almost every gal- 
lon of milk consumed. Whatever other means of trans- 
portation may be utilized between the point of production 
and the consumer, the highway is nearly always the method 
of transportation from the producer to the first point of con- 
centration. This is true, whatever form of processing the 
milk goes through before it is ready for consumption. In 
the case of milk delivered to local creameries or cheese fac- 
tories the movement is almost exclusively over the highway. 
In the case of milk delivered to city creameries, milk con- 
denseries, and city milk distributors the amounts carried 
over the highways depend upon the area of the district 
from which the milk supply is drawn and upon the condi- 
tion of the highways. Many of our larger cities are now 
receiving the greater portion of their milk supply exclu- 
sively over the highways without intermediate rail ship- 
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ment. Cincinnati, Ohio, with a daily consumption of 190,- 
000 quarts, receives less than 3 per cent of its supply by rail 
shipment. Kansas City, Mo., with a daily consumption of 
133,000 quarts, receives about 75 per cent of its supply by 
trucks and wagons. Atlanta, Ga., receives about 90 per cent, 
and Indianapolis, Ind., about 60 per cent of the daily supply 
by trucks. Milwaukee, Wis., receives about 65 per cent of 
its daily 120,000 quai^ts by trucks. 



COLLECTIOH OF CREAM BY TRUCK:. 

Pig. 62. — Automobile trucks aiicl good roads have done much to remove distance 
between the dairy farm and the creamery. Quick transportation not only 
means less time on the road but also more frequent delivery, both of which 
are good for the cream. 


Before the advent of the motor truck and good roads, it 
was necessary with horse-drawn equipment and unimproved 
highways to use rail transportation for distances over sev- 
eral miles. However, this range has now been considerably 
increased. Cost figures for milk collection around Kansas 
City and Minneapolis show that for a SO-mile haul the rate 
for shipment by truck is less than one-half the cost of rail 
shipment plus the cost of bringing milk to the railway 
station and delivering it from the station to the milk dis- 
tributor. Similar figures for Detroit show that at the pres- 
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ent time a dairyman 60 miles from the city can ship by 
truck for approximately the same rate as that charged by 
the railroads. 

On longer hauls the costs of collection are secondary in 
importance to the time required for collection and to the 
condition of the milk on arrival. A case is cited from Cali- 
fornia where it was found profitable to ship milk 134 miles 
by truck on account of the better condition of the product 



TAISTK TRUCK DELIVERY OF MILK TO COISTDENSARY. 

Fig. 63. — Porcelain or ftlass lined tanks on auto trucks are beinj? successfully 
used for lonft and short hauls to milk plants and condensaries. These 
replace the truck loaded with .smaller containers. 

on arrival. The greatest difficulties of long-distance milk 
transportation lie in spoilage due to overheating and churn- 
ing in transit, caused by hot weather and continued jolting 
over the road. It has been found that the use of insulated 
tanks mounted on trucks has to some extent eliminated these 
difficulties. These tank trucks are quite widely used at the 
present time. Churning is prevented when the tanks are 
loaded to capacity, and experiments have shown that on 
trips on hot days the rise in temperature is usually less than 
1° F. per hour. 
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To the farmer and dairyman improyed highways and mo- 
tor transportation have meant not only a lower marketing 
cost for milk, but also the extension of the possible market- 
ing area. The experience of eastern dairymen has shown 
that with the use of trucks the ayerage distance to market 
can be increased considerably, because the farmer is now in 
a position to take adyantage of markets which in the past 
were often restricted to small groups in fayorable locations. 

The development of mot or-t ruck transportation offers an 
additional distinct advantage in many localities to both the 
dairymen in the country and the milk distributor or manu- 
facturer of dairy products in the city. Wlien railroads were 
the sole means of transportation, there was hauling from 
the farm to the shipping station, and again from the city 
railroad station to the city plant. It is now common for the 
truck from the city plant to call at the farmer’s gate. Not 
only is the farmer's time available for other purposes but 
the terminal charges and dela^^’s are also eliminated. 

The value of highway transportation as a means of mar- 
keting milk can not be adequately measured in terms of 
money. It is essential to the furnishing of a necessity* of life 
to many millions of people and as such is beyond any ac- 
curate measure of value that can be devised. Every improve- 
ment in the' highway itself or in the vehicle used for trans- 
portation results not only in a great saving due to reduction 
of marketing costs but also in supplying more and better 
milk to the millions of people living in the larger cities. 

Market Distribution of Dairy Products. 

It is estimated that approximately 45 per cent of the total 
milk production of the United States is used as fluid milk 
for household purposes. This, of course, includes tlie vast 
quantities of market milk brought into toAvns and cities 
throughout the country. With fluid milk so generally used 
it is probable that the average consumer is more familiar 
with the channels of milk distribution than with those which 
manufactured products follow. The journey from the dairy 
farm to the consumer’s door involves many problems, hoAV- 
ever, and these increase in number and scope as the distance 
betAveen the two becomes greater. Except for the larger 
cities, local or near-by production is adequate for city milk 
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requirements, and the pasteurizing, cooling, bottling, or 
such other processing as may occur are done in the city 
plant. Milk going to the larger cities, however, is fre- 
quently handled through receiving stations which are con- 
veniently located out in the country producing sections, and 
from these the milk moves to the city in refrigerator cars. 
While milk distribution in the small city is more or less 
simple, it is obvious that only through capable management 



iciisra: OHE OF THE COSTS OF HETAILIHG MILK. 

Fig. 64. — The city bouKewife often overlooks the many pioeesses and costs 
which enter into the daily delivery to her doorstep of a bottle of cold, sweet 
milk. Here is but one of them. It is one of the elements of cost which is 
cover(‘d in the spread between what the producer gets and what the 
consumer pays. 


and a highly complicated system of distribution can the 
large city be supplied with fresh milk daily at all seasons 
and through all kinds of weather. 

Milk distribution involves numerous items of cost which 
go to increase the spread between producer and consumer. 
Pasteurization is quite generally followed in the more im- 
portant cities of the country. Furthermore, the use of glass 
milk bottles for delivery is almost universal and consumers 
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are usually provided with an adequate delivery service. 
City milk distribution expenses include cost of raw material, 
cost of getting raw material to the plant, cost of plant oper- 
ation, delivery expenses, administrative expenses, loss, and 
shrinkage. These vary with different dealers and in differ- 
ent cities. Local selling prices are influenced by competi- 
tion, and competition is usually keen enough so that the 
same price rules for the same grade of milk. In cities hav- 
ing organized health departments the consumer is protected 
in tlie matter of quality by health-department regulations, 
so that price reductions on recognized grades of milk do 
not occur through tlae practice of dealers lowering standards 
for these grades. Cash-and-carry stores usually sell at 
lower prices because the items of delivery, credit, and loss 
of bottles are eliminated. 

Market distribution of creamery butter . — ^Dairy farms 
from which the product is marketed through creameries or 
butter-manufacturing plants generally represent a some- 
what different system of farming from that followed on 
farms where the whole milk is sold, in that commonly, as 
now practiced, such farms market cream only, the skim milk 
being kept for feeding young stock, hogs, or poultry. There 
are, of course, quite a number of creameries which receive 
whole milk, but even in these cases skim milk is usualty 
taken back to the dairy farms and utilized as mentioned. 

Three general types of creameries are to be found in the 
United States. First is the cooperative creamery, usually 
a local enterprise depending upon local production for sup- 
plies, although several cooperative centralizer creameries 
are now in operation. It may be noted, however, that some 
creameries whose names indicate that they are cooperative 
are not cooperative under a literal interpretation of the term. 
Strictly cooperative creameries operate on the principle of 
returning all income to producers above that required for 
operating expenses, depreciation, reserve, etc. The second 
type is the local creamery owned by private interests, which 
usually pays dairymen an agreed price in relation to some 
recognized current market quotation. This type of creamery 
procures its supplies for the most part locally. When a 
larger territory is covered and shipments from a distance 
are I'eceived creameries are commonly referred to as cen- 
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tralizers, and there are throughout the Middle West a large 
number of plants of this type, some of which have enormous 
outputs and receive cream from long distances. These 
creameries obtain cream by direct shipment from individual 
dairymen and through local cream-buying stations, which 
serve as collecting and shipping agencies. It is the common 
practice to do the weighing and testing at these stations, and 
quite frequently payments are handled there also. Cream- 
eries follow different plans of paying for cream, some pay- 
ing monthly, some twice a month, and others daily. Coop- 
erative creameries, of course, do not make payments until 
returns for products sold are received. 

There are various channels of trade through which butter 
may pass from producer tO’ consumer. The general custom 
of country creameries in shipping butter to the larger mar- 
kets is to consign to a receiver or to contract with the 
receiver for the butter on the basis of the market quotation. 
It is a common practice for creameries to draw a sight draft 
against such consignees, through which an advance of 15 
to 25 cents a pound is secured. Often receivers send out, 
to producing sections, field representatives who go among 
creameries and solicit their output. Local demand offers 
some outlet to local creameries, although with many cream- 
eries which are in small towns and villages this demand 
absorbs only a small fraction of the total butter made. 
Butter going to the larger markets is for the most part 
packed in bulk in tubs or cubes. 

Eeceivers in the markets may be wholesalers or jobbers, 
or both. In the largest markets wholesalers and jobbers 
are usually separate dealers, while in the smaller markets 
nearly all wholesale receivers also do a jobbing business, 
supplying retail stores, hotels, restaurants, etc. The whole- 
salers’ business consists of car lot and large less-than-car lot 
sales to distributors who handle a jobbing business. 

Many of the larger creameries have developed private 
brands and distribute their butter directly to the retailer, 
maintaining branch distributing houses or contracting with 
distributing agents to handle certain territory. Many of 
the extensively advertised brands are handled in this way. 
Vast quantities of butter are also handled under brands by 
the meat-packing companies through their local branch 
houses. 
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Marhet distribution of Aynerican cheese, — American-type 
cheese is made from fresh milk, and for this reason cheese 
factories are local establishments ^Yhich depend on local 
production for their supply. These factories may be coop- 
erative or privately owned, and, depending upon which type 
they are, the method of paying for milk is similar to that 
followed by creameries in paying for cream. On account 
of different market requirements, several different styles of 
cheese are found on the market. Style refers to the size and 
shape of the cheese and not to the type. 

Cheese is usually sold outright b}- factories to near-by 
dealers, who may be affiliated with a large distributing 
agency. "Wisconsin and N^ew York are the two large cheese- 
producing States, and in both the warehouse system is fol- 
lowed. Cheese is shipped from the factories to warehouses 
scattered through the principal cheese sections, where weigh- 
ing, paraffining, and boxing take place. Prices to the fac- 
tory and to the dealers’ customers are usually based on the 
current quotations established as a result of trading on cheese 
boards which are mentioned later. 

Immediately after the cheese-board meetings, independent 
dealers wire their selling prices to customers, such as whole- 
sale grocers, wholesale distributors of dairy products, ex- 
porters, large retail buyers, etc. If prices are satisfactory, 
orders are received, and these are filled out of the supply on 
hand or the incoming cheese for the week. Competition is 
so keen among cheese dealers that business is done on very 
small margins. Cheese bought may he shipped direct to the 
customer, or may at his direction be placed in storage, either 
at the place where bought or at some central point. Dealers 
who are affiliated with large distributors, such as the packers, 
handle their current receipts on a brokerage basis with an 
outlet always at hand. In the large markets there are cheese 
wholesalers and jobbers who buy either through their own 
country representatives or from independent dealers. Re- 
tailers obtain their cheese either from the jobber or the 
wholesalers. Due to the small quantities of cheese retailed 
by the average grocer and the resulting heavy shrinkage and 
wastage, some preference is being shown for a 5-pound 
cheese, which helps eliminate some of these losses. 
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Other types of cheese ^ — ^Tlie system just referred to is not 
followed in the distribution of other types of cheese. The 
foreign types, such as Swiss and Limburger, are usually 
handled in the larger markets by dealers who specialize in 
such types, and these dealers may have direct connections 
with country buyers or may maintain their own branch in 
the country. Such dealers are jobbers as well as wholesalers, 
supplying grocers, delicatessen stores, hotels, cafes, etc. 
They handle both domestic and imported goods of the for- 
eign type, as well as domestic soft cheeses. 

Market distribution of condensed and evaporated milk . — 
Condensed and evaporated milk in bulk form for use prin- 
cipally by ice-cream manufacturers and bakers is made in 
numerous plants throughout the country, some of which are 
comparatively small. This class of goods is not placed in 
sealed tins, but is handled in larger containers. It is often 
found that firms using these products have standing orders 
for the regular delivery of certain quantities for current use ; 
and while this ordinarily is used immediately, reserve stock 
is frequently carried in cold storage. Large users of bulk 
condensed and evaporated milk usually have their own manu- 
facturing equipment. 

Most of the condensed and evaporated milk produced in 
the United States, however, is put on the market in sealed 
tins, packed in wooden or fiber cases. All goods of this class 
are sold under a brand. Practically every manufacturer has 
a standard brand, but numerous other brands are also on the 
market. These may represent private brands of distributors 
such as wholesale grocers, or even large retailers, such as 
chain stores, which contract with manufacturers to pack 
goods under their own advertised label or trade-mark. 

Large manufacturers of canned milk maintain their own 
sales organization, with branches and stocks in warehouses 
in the principal distributing centers, especially export points, 
but smaller manufacturers fi'equently market their goods 
through local brokers at various important trade centers. 
The wholesale grocer is a big factor in the distribution of 
the product. 

Domestic demand for condensed and evaporated milk is 
increasing, but the relative ease of securing fresh milk has 
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retarded this demand. Good domestic demand is found in 
places near which dairying is not followed, such as mining 
and lumber camps and in arid sections, although these out- 
lets are limited. The fact that the products meij be bought 
in practically every grocery store accounts in the aggi*egate 
for vast quantities being used in households even where 
fresh milk is obtainable. 

Market distidiiition of other dairy products , — Because of 
perishability and the necessity for frequent icing, the dis- 
tribution of ice cream is limited to local territory or to ter- 
ritory which may be reached by rapid transit without delay. 
Marketing of ice cream is usually direct from manufacturer 
to retailer or from manufacturer to consumer. In the larger 
cities there are concerns which manufacture ice cream on 
a more or less large scale and whose outlets include vari- 
ous retail establishments, such as confectioneiy stores, soda 
fountains, restaurants, cafes, etc., also family trade. Many 
retailers, however, produce their own ice cream. Ice-cream 
distribution to retail trade involves considerable service, for 
the pi'oduct spoils rapidly if not kept properly iced. Fre- 
quently manufacturers provide this service for customers, 
also furnishing refrigerated cabinets for holding the j>rod- 
uct under proper conditions. 

Powdered milk is one of the newer manufactured dairy 
pi’oducts. Outlets for powdered milk are being developed, 
but so far the greatest proportion has been used by bakei'S, 
confectioners, and ice-cream manufacturers. This product 
is usually made from skim milk. Some pow^dered whole 
milk is made ; but the higher prices which must be secured, 
as well as the poorer keeping quality, have limited its use. 

The drying of skim milk represents the utilization of a 
valuable by-product. Buttermilk is also dried, this product 
being used extensively for hog and poultry feeding. Both 
of these products are relatively new, and channels of dis- 
tribution have not been fully developed. Cost of equip- 
ment has limited manufacture to a relatively small number 
of firms, and as a result the selling is done either through 
firm representatives or through brokers. 



SEASONAL PEOBUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OP BUTTER, 1921. 
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Pig. 65 . — The seasonal supply and demand for butter are not the same. Consumptire requirements vary through the year, but they do 
not fluctuate so much as production. The peak of creamery-hutter production Is ordinarily reached in June, at which time there 
is a heavj movement of butter into cold-stoiage warehouses for use during that period o-f the year when current production is not 
sufficient to provide for current needs. During 1921 imports helped to relieve the shortages which occurred at tlie beginning and 
end of the year, while exports slightly reduced the surplus when domestic production was heaviest. 




The Dairy industry. 
Cold-Storage Warehousing. 
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Without a means of providing for a more even flow of 
dairy iDroducts into consumptive channels thmughout the 
year there would be surpluses during flush seasons and 
shortages during months when dairy production is lowest. 
Since dairy products constitute important items in the diet 
of the average person, such a condition would be indeed 
unfortunate, regardless of the influence which it might exert 
upon prices. Cold-storage 'warehousing, therefore, offers ob- 
vious advantages to the industry and to the consuming 
public. 

Extensive cold-storage facilities are used in the distribu- 
tion of creamery butter. Consumptive demand is not con- 
stant. varying according to price levels, season, weather, and 
other influences, but it is a more constant factor than butter 
production, and normally is greatly in excess of current 

MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL BUTTER PRODUCTION 
AND RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND BOSTON, 1921. 



PiG. 66. — Creameries, as a rule, ship their butter to market very soon after it 
IS made. The result is that receipts on the large wholesale markets are 
heavy or light depending upon how much butter is being made in the coun- 
try. During the storing season in 1921 there was a heavier movement to 
the four large markets in relation to production than during other parts of 
the year. Over half of the butter stored in the entire United States is stored 
in warehouses located in these principal centers of population. 
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production. While it is impossible to measure price changes 
which would occur if butter were not stored, it is more than 
likely that violent fluctuations would result. 

The movement of butter and cheese into storage follows 
closely seasonal increases in production. During the months 
of May, June, Jul}^ and August, stocks are being continually 
added to, but the heaviest increases normally occur during 
June. Seasonal changes in storage holdings are striking, 
and both the inward as well as the outward movements occur 
about the same periods each year. The peak of holding oc- 
curs usually in September, and stocks are normallj^ lowest 
about May 1. Butter and cheese which are placed in storage 
during the month of June are in greatest demand later in the 
season. Being produced during the flush season, when con- 
ditions are most favorable for highest quality, such goods 
keep better in storage and are as a result more suitable to 
the trade when taken out of storage and placed on the mar- 
ket for current sale or use. 

Cold-storage facilities are available at various points 
throughout producing sections and in all the larger cities, 
although in a number of cities storage space is not ample 
to provide for local needs, in which cases it is necessary to 
store at distant points and ship goods in as they are needed. 
There are approximately 400 public cold-storage warehouses" 
in the United States where butter and cheese are stored. 

Cold-storage charges are based on the commodity stored 
and the space occuj)ied. Different conditions and tempera- 
tures are required for different products. Butter is best 
held* at temperatures around zero Fahrenheit. At tempera- 
tures higher than this there is danger of the commercial qual- 
ity being impaired. Cheese is stored at higher temjperatures, 
32° F, being commonly maintained. Cheese undergoes cer- 
tain changes while in storage, which if proper conditions as 
to temperature, etc., are provided result in the quality being 
improved. This is usually refert-ed to as ripening. In this 
respect cheese differs from butter, as butter has a tendency" 
to deteriorate even under the most favorable conditions. 
Butter is stored to relieve shortages. Cheese may be said to 
be stored for a similar purpose, but also to improve the 
quality. So-called aged cheese is that which has been held 
in storage. 
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SEASOISTAL COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS OE CREAMERY 
BUTTER, 1917-1932. 

POUNDS 



SEASONAL COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS OF AMERICAN 
CHEESE, 1917-1923. 



Pig. 08. 

Pkjs. G7 and 68. — The low point in the cold-storage holdings of butter and 
cheese is normally reached about May 1. 'At this time dairy cows aie being 
put onto pastures, the milk flow increases, and butter and cheese production 
begins to mount rapidly. Quality m the manufactured products is also at 
its best at this season, so that those whose business is supplying the public 
with butter and cheese begin to lay in supplies for fall and winter use, for 
with the approach of cold weather production drops again and is insuffi- 
cient to supply current demand. Placing butter and cheese in cold storage 
is providing for future needs. No processing is involved, the goods being 
merely held at very low temperatures. Without cold-storage facilities, prices 
in the winter would probably be so high as to be prohibitive for consumers, 
and in the summer so low as to discourage production on the part of 
dairymen. 
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The financing of such large quantities of butter and cheese 
as are placed in storage each year involves vast sums of 
money. These holdings are financed for the most part hj 
members of the distributing trade, as ownership of the goods 
usually passes from the hands of the creamery and cheese 
factory very shortly after the goods are manufactured. The 
reason for this is that very few manufacturers are finan- 
cially able to handle a storage operation, because of limited 
capital and the fact that the dairy farmers who furnish raw 
material must be paid for it at least monthly. The more 
common plan followed by the trade in financing storage- 
holdings is that of securing loans, using warehouse receipts 
as collateral. Loans are secured from the cold-storage ware- 
houses themselves or from banks. Amounts ranging up to 
about 75 per cent of the value of the product are frequently 
advanced on such loans, this being considered a safe risk. 
The actual risk incurred is not only deterioration in quality 
or grade but also the danger of declining prices. In some 
cases price declines are so great that goods aie surrendered 
to those making loans, and they have to be sold in order to 
realize on the loan and to cover carrying charges. Contrary 
to the belief of many people, goods in cold storage are 
i-arely owned by the warehouses, but belong tO’ hundreds of 
different dealers, who are utilizing cold-storage facilities in 
order to assure themselves of supplies of suitable grades and 
quantities of goods for fall and winter requirements. There 
is always to be found among the trade those who store 
for purely speculative reasons, although the quantities of 
butter and cheese which are held by such operators each 
season are probably not large. 

While the primary purpose of storing is to provide for 
future needs, the incentive to this must be the likelihood of 
moving goods from storage at a profit. Prices of goods 
moved from storage must be higher than the prices of the 
goods when they went into storage in order to make storing- 
profitable. These higher prices cover not only carrying 
charges, which vary according to the length of storage, but 
also interest on loan or investment, as the case may be, 
shrinkage, deterioration in quality, which may result from 
holding and which would necessitate selling as of a lower 
grade, and, finally, profit on the transaction. 
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Inforraation regarding the amounts of dairy products in 
storage is compiled regularly by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and monthly reports of holdings are 
issued. Daily movements in the large wholesale markets at 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and San Fran- 
cisco are also shown on the daily market reports issued by 
local offices of the department in these cities. 

WHOLESALE BHTTEIt PRICES AHD STORAGE MOV'EME3!;rT, 
SEASON OE 1921-1922. 

POUNDS CENTS 
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1921 ■ 1922 

Fig 69 — Supply and demand are the factois which influence piices There 
is such a surplus of butter during May and June, due to the natural heavy 
production at that time, that prices usually reach their lowest level then. 
It is true that a heavy movement into storage occurs during this period, 
but those who incur the risk incident to storing are unwilling to assume 
this risk unless prices are such that they feel a profit can be realized on 
their operations. Hence, if piices tend to advance too much during the 
storing season there is a tendency for the movement into storage to become 
lighter. So long as there is a wide variation in seasonal production there 
is bound to be some valuation in seasonal prices. 

Inspection and Grading of Dairy Products. 

Of the various factors which go to build up a permanent 
demand for dairy products quality stands preeminently in 
the foreground. Consumptive demand is affected by high 
price levels, but within reasonable limits the consumer's 
preference is for the best. Production of quality products, 
howevex‘, not only caters to the most profitable classes of 
trade but it also encourages a greater use of the product. 
The natural tendency of consumers to eat more because it 
tastes good ” is just as true of dairy products as it is of 
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other foods, and producers of highest grade goods therefore 
share in an increased demand as well as a higher price. 
The willingness of consumers to pay for quality is illus- 
trated by the spread between 88-score and 92-score butter 
on the New York market. There have been differences 
amounting to as much as 15 cents a pound in favor of good 
butter over poor butter, with the average difference over 5 
cents a pound. The lower returns to producers of low-grade 
butter is obvious. 

Traders in the large markets are very discriminating in 
the purchase of butter and cheese. This is partly due to 
their desire to drive a bargain, but more largely to the fact 
that in wholesale markets particularly goods are bought and 
sold on the quality, or grade, basis. In the more important 
markets wholesale dairy exchanges have established official 
classes and grades and in most cases have provided an in- 

WHOIiESALE PRICES OE 92 AHD 88 SCORE BXTTTER, ISTEW 
YORK MARKET, JANUARY, 1919 to JULY, 1922. 


CENTS 



1918 1920 1921 1922 


Fig. 70. — would be dilbcult to raeasnrc the actiuil loss to creameries which 
result from the marketing- of a low-fiuality product. It is evident, however, 
that doing this is costing crearaenes immense sums each yeai The average 
difference in wholesale prices on the New York City market betw(‘en 92 
score (good) butter and 88 score (fair to poor) butter has averaged about 
5 cents a pound since 1018, but differences as great as 15 cents a pound, 
have occuired. Creameries producing low-grade butter not only lose on the 
jiriec which th(‘y are able to secure tor their product, but they also fail 
to help build up that demand which the production ot a quality product 
alone will develop. 
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spectioii service to handle disputes Avhich may arise between 
buyers and sellers. Without a definite basis upon which to 
do business, neither the buyer 'nor the seller can operate in- 
telligently. It is upon the basis of these grades that price 
quotations in the different markets are established which 
form the selling basis for the great bulk of the butter bought 
and sold throughout the entire United States. 

The grading of butter and other dairy products is a diffi- 
cult task which requires much experience, since the senses 
of smell and taste are relied upon to a large extent. The 
grade of butter, for example, is determined by an examina- 
tion during which the flavor, body and texture, color, salt, 
and package are taken into consideration, as a result of 
which a score or gi*ade is placed on the lot. The require- 
ments for various grades usually include a minimum score, 
although this is not always the case. It is the common 
practice in the large markets, where official inspections of 
butter and cheese are made, to use the score-card system, 
which recognizes specific values for each of the several 



FEDERAL mSFECTIOH OF BITTTER. 

Fig. 71. — Federal inspections of butter are made upon requests from persons 
or firms having a financial interest in the product concerned, following which 
an official inspection certificate is issued. (See Pig. 72.) 
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points U|)on which the product is judged. On the butter 
score card the distribution of the points is as follows: 
Flavor, 45 ; body, 25 ; color, 15 ; salt, 10 ; package, 5 ; total, 
100 points. 

Butter scores and grades are quite well defined and under- 
stood in the large markets, but this is not so true of cheese, 
although there is a growing tendency to place the buying 
and selling of cheese more on a definite grade basis. Mar- 
ket requirements for cheese differ so much and the methods 
of marketing are so entirely different from butter that 
progress in grading cheese has been slower. 

United States food products inspection service , — In addi- 
tion to the inspection services which are maintained by the 
various trade exchanges, the United States Department of 
Agriculture now provides for butter inspections at New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, and 



Fig. 72. — Federal butter inapectiou certificate. 
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Washington. Such inspections are made upon application 
of anyone having a financial interest in the product con- 
cerned. The cost of these inspections is relatively small, the 
minimum charge being $1, and a carlot averages only $3. 
These fees are paid by the applicant. 

The Federal inspection service applies the same standards 
and the same methods in all markets. As the service de- 
velops and comes into greater use, it is expected to result in 
the adoption of uniform standards in the different markets, 
a condition which does not exist to-day. Increasing produc- 
tion of butter and intermarket movements make the recog- 
nition of a uniform standard highly desirable, and when this 
is accomplished it will result in the establishment of market 
values on a more satisfactory basis than at present. 

Prices of Dairy Products. 

It is necessary in discussing prices of dairy products to 
have clearly in mind the particular products referred to and 
what class of prices is under consideration. Different prices 
exist for the same grade of commodity at the same time, de- 
pending upon whether the prices are on the farm, in the 
markets, or whether they are wholesale or retail. There are 
such factors as supply and demand, however, which are of 
influence on prices in general. One of the outstanding in- 
fluences affecting prices of all dairy products is the varia- 
tion in supply as determined by seasonal production. Dairy- 
ing is favored during the spring and early summer by 
weather conditions which make for natural pastures and 
which result in the heaviest production occurring during that 
time. Close to half of the annual production of creamery 
butter, for example, occurs during the months of May to 
August, inclusive, and with this heavy volume thrown on 
the market, prices are bound to react, declining under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

From the individual farmer often comes the complaint 
that just at the season when his milk production is heaviest 
prices are lowest, and vice versa, but the reasons for this 
are obvious. Likewise, the remedy is apparent, and organ- 
ized dairymen are recognizing the necessity of a more even 



WHOLESAI-E EEICES OE BUTTER AND CHEESE, 13S YEARS. 
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distribution of production if prices are to be stabilized. 
Even where seasonal production is beyond control, the re- 
moval of surplus milk from the market by diverting it into 
different products is the goal toward which effort is di- 
rected in order that prices may approach a more constant 
level. 

Producers'^ yrices . — The price which the local dairyman 
receives for his product is determined by numerous factors, 
the more important of which are as follows: 

(1) Supply and demand. Eegardless of other factors 
which influence prices, supply in relation to demand is what 
ultimately makes prices seek their level in a local market. 

(2) Character of market supplied. Local markets fre- 
quently offer several outlets for milk and competing buyers 
may be milk dealers or manufacturers of dairy products 
such as creameries, condenseries, cheese factories, or ice- 
cream factories. Still further, dairymen sell direct to con- 
sumers in many of our cities and in most of the smaller 
towns and villages. Prices paid by competing buyers may 
vary oii account of different requirements which milk pur- 
chased must pass, such as temperature, test, delivery, etc. 

(3) Distance to market. In certain districts which are 
favorably located with reference to near-by markets, prices 
are usually higher than in districts not so located. The 
dairyman in Minnesota who markets his milk through a 
local creamery, which sends butter to New York, is in com- 
petition with dairymen from many other sections where 
the freight or other transportation costs may be less. As 
is shown by published schedules of fluid-milk prices in the 
New York City territory, high freight rates from the more 
distant shipping points mean lower prices to producers at 
those points. 

(4) Form in which product is sold. The sale of milk in 
fluid form for city consumption usually brings higher gross 
prices to producers than the sale in any other form. A gross- 
price comparison, however, is not an index of net returns, 
on account of variations in the costs of producing milk for 
different purposes. 

(5) Section of the country where located. As an example 
of sectional variation in prices, producers of market milk 
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throughout the South receive prices which average consid- 
erably higher than those paid in other sections of the coun- 
try. Dairying there is a new industry, especially the pro- 
duction of market milk, and high prices are necessary to 
stimulate production sufficient to supply the demand. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF 92-SCORE BUTTER AT HEW YORK 
AHD CHICAGO AHD CREAMERY BUTTER PRODUCTIOH, 
1921. 
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Fig. 74. — Supply and demand operate in the butter markets As production 
increases each spring and more butter becomes available on the markets, 
prices begin to decline. During 1921 prices were lowest in May, while pro- 
duction did not reach its iieak until the following month. The surpluses 
on the markets, however, began to be drawn upon for stoiing purposes 
during May, so that with this support prices shortly afterwards took an 
upward tendency. 

(6) Season of the year.' By reason of the seasonal varia- 
tion in production, prices normally reach their highest point 
during the winter and their lowest point during the spring 
and early summer. 

(7) The general. price level. On a long-swing basis, prices 
for milk in whatever form it is used have a tendency to 
seek a general level. Cheese-factory milk, for example, may 
be worth more than condensery milk, or vice versa, only so 
long as market prices on the finished product make such a 
condition possible. Changes from one product to another do 
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not occur overnight, but production responds more or less 
quickly to an oversupply or shortage. 

Prices in the Large Markets. 

In the large markets of the country, various prices for the 
same grade of a commodity may be found. Using butter 
prices as an example, there are (1) prices which receivers 
in the markets pay creameries; (2) prices at which butter 
is sold by receivers in a wholesale way; (3) jobbing prices 
which represent sales of smaller quantities to such classes 
of trade as grocery stores; and (4) retail prices which are 
charged the consumer for what he buys. 

Wholesale prices, and consequently prices paid shippers, 
fluctuate more than jobbing prices and retail prices, because 
wholesale trading is carried on under a system which results 


WHOLESAI^ PBICES OE 92 SCOBS SBESH CBEAMEBY 
BUTTEB, 1921. COMPABISOH OE EIVE BIEEEBEET 
MABKETS. 
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Fig. 75. — Since intermarket shipments of butter can be so readily made, prices 
in the different markets follow each other more or less closely, except for 
such differences as freight costs, etc. As soon as prices in one market become 
out of line with prices in other markets there is a tendency for butter to 
move to or from that market, depending upon whether prices are higher or 
lower. The downward tendency in the spring of 1921 occurred earlier at 
San Francisco on account of an earlier producing season on the Pacific coast. 
San Francisco dealers took advantage of this situation and shipped consid- 
erable quantities of butter to eastern markets during* March and April. 

35143*’^yBK 1922 ^25 
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in prices reacting quickly to supply-and-demand conditions. 
Further along the line of distribution where smaller quan- 
tities of goods are handled, and less risk incurred, margins 
are wider and selling prices do not always follow closely 
minor wholesale price fluctuations. Wholesale prices of 
butter and cheese, varying as they do from day to day and 
for different grades, represent the prevailing opinions of 
values on the part of dealers who follow closely all avail- 
able statistics regarding production, movements, supplies, 
demand, etc. Through the activities of various commercial 
organizations and the market news service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, comprehensive reports 
are now available daily for reference. 

Total supply and demand are the ultimate factors of in- 
fluence in establishing prices, although in local markets 


EFFECTS OF lETEBBUPTED TRANSPOETATIOH OIT THE 
PHICE OF BUTTEB AT HEW yOKK AHD CHICAGO, 1920. 
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Fig. T6. — In markets like New York and Chicago, to which the bulk of the 
surplus butter produced is shipped, wholesale prices react quickly to imme- 
diate supply and demand, and even slight variations in daily arrivals maj 
cause prices to fluctuate unless there are similar variations in demand. But 
when transportation is so disturbed that the movement of goods is mate- 
rially interrupted, violent price changes may occur. The possible effect of 
interrupted transportation on prices is illustrated by what occurred in New 
York and Chicago markets during February, 1920, when there were severe 
stormb throughout shipping sections, and in the following April, when the 
rail strike temporarily affected shipping. In both cases shippers in the 
Middle West shipped to Chicago rather than risk shipping to New York. 
The effect of the increased receipts at Chicago and the falling off of receipts 
at New York was a spreading apart of prices on the two markets. 
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various conditions may develop which are of temporary in- 
fluence on local prices. Speculative demand, sentiment, and 
interrupted movement of goods to market are examples 
of these influences, and while they affect supply and demand 
it is not possible, because of their uncertainty, to measure 
price changes which may occur as a result of them. Further 
elements of influence on prices are competition, efficiency, 
service included in the transaction, credit extended, and costs 
of doing business. 

Regardless of the fact that a great many influences bear 
on price changes, markets follow each other closely over a 
period of time. 

How Prices of Dairy Products Are Established. 

The majority of farmers who have dairy products to 
market sell either milk or cream. But the different uses to 
which both of these may be put brings into account a variety 
of methods by which prices are determined. Beginning 
with the dairyman who peddles his milk directly to the con- 
sumer, there is often no well-defined basis of establishing 
price. Presumably, cost of production is covered, but selling 
prices may be governed by competition or may be arbitrarily 
placed at a figure representing what the producer thinks he 
ought to have for his product. Prices paid for milk sold to 
city distributors are arrived at by various methods ranging 
from the arbitrary naming of buying prices by dealers, to 
the establishing of selling prices by producers through their 
own selling organization. Milk prices have been the cause 
of many bitter disputes between producers and dealers. 
This has resulted in the formation of many producers’ mar- 
keting organizations, which in some cases have undertaken 
the retail distribution of milk. 

Wliile for some cities prices to be paid producers may be 
named and for others they may be arbitrated, it is prac- 
tically without exception the case that if a price is not 
named in advance a basis is named or agreed upon. For 
example, a definite price per hundred pounds may be agreed 
upon and accepted, or the price may be based upon some 
current published butter or cheese quotation. In some sec- 
tions elaborate studies have been made of all factors bearing 



INDEX NDMBEES OE MILK, HAY, AND EEED EKICES (MONTHLY), 1910-1933. 
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7T. — ^Prices of milk tend to follow costs of f^d, in otker words prices of milk have to be adjusted in the long run to feed costs. 
During- the period of rising prices, 1916—1920, prices of concentrates rose more rapidly and of hay less rapidly than price of milk, in 
the period of felling prices the prices of feeds fell, more rapidly than milk. An attempt has been made to eliminate fluctuations due 
to regular seasonal chants by using as the base of the index for ^ch month the average for the same month of the period 1909-1913. 
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upon milk prices, such as variation in seasonal production, 
values of related products, and costs of production. 

Milk for nearly all the larger cities is bought under the 
so-called “ surplus ” plan — i. e., an agreed price is paid for 
milk delivered by producers up to a certain amount, beyond 
which a lower price is paid for such surplus as may occur. 
At least two general plans are followed. In the first an 
average production is established for each producer, based 
usually upon his average for certain months in the fall. 
With this quantity as a base, a sliding scale of prices is 
worked out for milk in excess of this amount, due considera- 
tion being given both to the heavier production and heavier 
demand which occur at other seasons. In the other plan 
an endeavor is made to determine the actual surplus and 
pay accordingly. In order to do this, dealers furnish audits 
of their business, showing disposition made of all milk re- 
ceived, and prices paid producers are based on such figures. 
Producers’ organizations located in territories which are 
widespread and which include all types of dairy plants are 
leaning toward the adoption of a pooling plan in order that 
all producers shall share in whatever reduction in returns 
may occur due to surplus production. 

Ba^ for hutter f rices . — ^Wholesale butter prices the coun- 
try over are quite generally based on wholesale quotations 
at New York and Chicago. It is to these two markets that 
the great bulk of the surplus production is shipped, and also 
in those cities the greatest wholesale demand occurs. In 
both New York and Chicago wholesale butter prices are 
published by commercial reporting agencies and by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. In order to ar- 
rive at these quotations, market reporters attend the sessions 
of the wholesale exchanges, later canvassing the trade in 
order to secure complete information as to selling prices 
and the tone of the current day’s market. Prices are re- 
ported for the different grades of butter, because values dif- 
fer according to quality. Market reporters hold important 
positions in the markets and their responsibilities are large. 

Various other plans of establishing wholesale quotations 
have been tried and are still followed in some markets, but 
the use of established market reports is followed more gen- 
erally than any other basis. 
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Among other methods which have been and still are fol- 
lowed to a small extent, two are of more than passing inter- 
est, namely, quotation committees and the use of exchange 
sales. Theoretically, the establishment of prices by a quo- 
tation committee of an exchange is a plan iDossessing certain 
merit. With such a committee either elected or appointed, 
representing different interests, a representative price should 
be established which would take into consideration bids, 
offers, and sales, as well as the tone of the market. The pub- 
lic, hovrever, looks with more or less suspicion on prices 
which are established through such procedure, and further- 
more, court orders have prohibited quotation committees 
on most of the exchanges where the plan has been tried. 

Establishing quotations as a result of exchange sales is 
another method which has been followed in certain markets. 
But whether prices of closing sales or of the majority of 
sales have been accepted as official quotations, this method 

PitlCES OE MILK COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE OE 
ALL COMMODITIES, HEW YORK CITY, 1899-1922. 1913 

PRICE=100. 
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Fio IH . — The trend of the price of milk in New York City follows very 
closely the all-commodity price level. Before the war the trend of milk 
prices was upward along with the price level; the war caused prices gen- 
erally to rise to abnormal heights, from which they fell rapidly beginning 
in 1920 and continuing until 1922. During the period of rapidly rising 
prices the price of milk rose more slowly than the general price level, and 
fell more slowly as prices deflated. 
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has not met with the greatest favor. Sales on exchanges 
usually represent but a small percentage of the total business 
in the market, and the possibility of such sales not being 
representative of the market have brought forth so much 
criticism that this method is not in general favor among the 
butter trade. Both of the above methods were followed at 
different times in making prices on the old Elgin Board of 
Trade, which prices were used the country over a number of 
years ago as a buying and selling basis. The Elgin board 
was suspended through Government order in 191T. The Chi- 
cago and New York market quotations now form the basis 
of most wholesale trading which takes place, although local 
quotations are often used for local or near-by business. 

Butter-market quotations are not only used in buying and 
selling butter, but are extensively used in buying milk and 
cream on the butter-fat basis. It is quite customary for 
creameries to bid for cream, naming a butter- fat price based 
upon some well-known market’s butter quotations. Fre- 
quently milk dealers buy milk in the same way. 

Basis for cheese prices , — ^The bulk of the cheese marketed 
by cheese factories is sold on the basis of weekly cheese- 
board quotations. Cheese boards are local exchanges where 
goods are sold by auction to the highest bidders. At present 
there are but two active cheese boards, both located at 
Plymouth, Wis., although in former years numerous boards 
were located at various points throughout the cheese-produc- 
ing sections of Wisconsin, also in New York State. The two 
Wisconsin boards meet on Monday, one meeting following 
the other, and as a result of trading which occurs, prices for 
the various styles are established which serve as a basis of 
trading until the next board meetings the following week. 
Actual selling prices may vary from day to day from board 
quotations as market conditions warrant, but ordinarily no 
radical fluctuations occur oftener than once each week. New 
York State cheese boards, which were more or less inactive 
for several years, are practically not functioning now. With 
the disappearance of the New York boards New York State 
factories have either based sales on Wisconsin board prices 
or on wholesale prices ruling in the New York City market. 
New York City prices are reported by a local trade paper, 
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and are also included as a part of the market news sendee 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

In Wisconsin and in some other sections a great many of 
the cheese factories are cooperative, and returns to dairy- 
men are made on the cooperative basis. In sections where 
fluid-milk dealers, condensaries, creameries, or other buyers 
are competing for milk, cheese factories have to take this 
competition into account. The ability of such buyers to out- 
bid cheese factories is one reason that will account for the 
decreasing number of factories in the State of New York. 

Cooperative Dairy Marketing Organizations. 

Cooperative organizations of dairymen in the form of 
cooperative creameries and cheese factories have been estab- 
lished for many years, such organizations being local enter- 
prises whose activities are largely confined to manufacturing. 
There are many of these successful cooperative organizations 
throughout the United States, although the largest number 
are located in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. 
For the most part, however, organizations of this type have 
devoted very little attention to the marketing of their manu- 
factured product, merely shipping it to wholesale dealers in 
the large markets or supplying local trade as demand de- 
veloped. The principal advantage of organization has been 
the fact that whatever profit was realized from the business 
reverted back to the stockholders, who in strictly cooperative 
organizations are producers. 

A number of years ago a group of cheese factories in 
Oregon federated for cooperative marketing, with the result 
that a most successful system has now been worked out 
which, together with quality production, has resulted in a 
heavy demand for their product. A similar federation of 
some 200 or more Wisconsin cheese factories is now operating 
on a similar plan. For a number of years a small group of 
Minnesota cooperative creameries have maintained a sales 
office in New York City, and during the past year another 
larger group of Minnesota cooperative creameries has been 
organized and arrangements are now being perfected for 
car-lot shipments and the distribution of car-lot quantities 
among New York City receivers through the association’s 
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own New York office. In California a small number of 
cooperative creameries have gone a step further, and for 
several years have maintained their own distributing agency 
in Los Angeles which supplies retail trade direct. Interest 
in cooperative manufacture is illustrated by these organiza- 
tions. 

The greatest progress in organizing for cooperative mar- 
keting of dairy products has been made by dairymen who 
produce market milk for city consumption. Until com- 
paratively recent years market-milk producers generally, like 
other dairymen, confined their efforts largely to production, 
leaving the marketing and distribution of their product to 
the already established agencies which were engaged in those 
lines of the business. More recently the actions of milk pro- 
ducers indicate an effort on their part to become more im- 
portant factors in the business of marketing. This tendency 
has been fostered by various National and State agricultural 
organizations. 

Producers’ marketing organizations of various types have 
come into existence within recent years. The majority of 
these have been formed for the purpose of collectively bar- 
gaining for the sale of milk to city dealers. Although a 
few organizations have now undertaken the actual mer- 
chandising and distribution of their product, the earlier 
tendency was toward collective bargaining only, with the 
primary object of bargaining with buyers in an effort to 
obtain satisfactory prices. 

Many legal points have been encountered by producers 
when deciding upon a form of organization, but of the 
larger associations now operating, the use of certificates of 
indebtedness or of the rotating stock plan have been most 
generally followed. The purpose of these is to get the con- 
trol of the association into the hands of producers as soon 
as possible. Where preferred and common stock have been 
sold, the plan adopted has generally provided for retiring 
a certain amount of the former each year, using outside cap- 
ital merely to finance the organization in its infancy. A 
further matter which has been found of vital importance has 
been the selection of a capable and representative board of 
directors, yet small enough for the affairs of the asso- 
ciation to be handled without unnecessary delay and in a 
business way. 
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The largest cooperative marketing association of milk 
producers is the Dairymen’s League, composed of dairymen 
who are located in the territory from which New York City 
draws its milk supply. This organization, with a member- 
ship of some 72,000 dairymen, has acquired the ownership 
of a large number of country milk plants through which 
milk is shipped to various markets and at which surplus 
milk is manufactured into butter, cheese, condensed and 
evaporated milk, ice cream, powdered milk, or such other 
products as market conditions may make the most profitable. 

The association also sells the product of its members to 
milk dealers and others wherever such buyers maintain buy- 
ing and receiving stations. Within the year the organiza- 
tion has entered New York City, has purchased the city 
plant of a large wholesale milk dealer, and has undertaken 
the wholesale distribution of milk direct to wholesale classes 
of trade such as hotels and restaurants. Sales offices are 
maintained in a number of cities, and through connections 
established with wholesale distributors, brokers, etc., cer- 
tain products of the organization are sold under the asso- 
ciation brand in foreign markets in many different parts 
of the world. 

Wherever milk producers have organized, certain definite 
problems have always presented themselves. One of these 
has been the type of organization which would be best 
fitted for immediate needs, for upon the adoption of a satis- 
factory, workable, and equitable plan, the ultimate success 
of the undertaking has depended. Sufficient financing has 
been another obstacle. Without funds to put into opera- 
tion the marketing scheme, an organization occupies much 
the same uninfluential position as its individual members. 
The securing of funds has often been extremely difficult, 
not only because of a lack of confidence on the part of mem- 
bers, but because of unsettled economic conditions which 
have put many producers in strained circumstances. Lack 
of proper management has also impeded progress in some 
cases. While some organizations have recognized the need 
of the most competent management obtainable, and have 
provided for it at considerable expense, others have been 
directed by officers whose vision was not broad enough to 
see the folly of false economy. 
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The Dairy Industry. 

The surplus-milk problem has offered perhaps the great- 
est obstacle which organized producers have met, and where 
manufacturing facilities are not provided by associations 
it is now quite customary to make contracts with buyers, 
in which separate prices to be paid for surplus are recog- 
nized, the amount of surplus being determined by some 
agreed plan. 

The Tariff on Dair^^ Products. 

The tariff on dairy products has been a factor in inter- 
national trade. Changes have been made from time to time 
in the tariff schedules. The early tariffs applied especially 
to cheese, but as other products have become important in 
international trade, those have been added. The present 
tariff applies to eight specific dairy products, and all of the 
rates are subject to change after investigation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The dates of the various enactments from 1789 to date, 
with the rates of duty imposed by each, are as follows : 

Rates of duty on imports of dairy products. 


Date of act (and 
when efEective). 


Eates of duty. 


July 4 , 1789 (Aug. 1, 
1789). 

Aug. 10, 1790 (Jan. 
1, 1791). 

May 2 , 1792 (July 1, 
1792). 

June 7, 1794 (Julyl, 
1794), 

May 13, 1800 (July 1, 
1800) 

Mar. 26, 1804 (July 
1, 1804). 

July 1, 1812 (July 1, 
1812). 

Apr. 27, 1816 (Julyl, 
1816). 

May 22, 1824 (Julyl, 
1824). 

July 14, 1832 (Jan. 1, 
1833). 

Aug. 30, 1842 (Aug. 
31, 1842). 

July 30, 1846 (Bee. 2, 
1846). 


Cheese, 4 cents per pound; other, 5 per cent. 

Cheese, 4 cents per pound; other, 5 per cent. 

Cheese remains 4 cents per pound; other, 7^ per cent. 

Cheese,? cents per pound; other, 10 per cent. 

Cheese remains 7 cents per pound: other, 12| per cent. 

Cheese remains 7 cents per pound; other, 15 per cent. 

Existing rates doubled until 1 year after the war. 

Cheese, 9 cents per pound; other, free. 

Cheese remains 9 cents per pound; butter, 5 cents per pound; other 
remains free. 

Existing rates remain, 

Cheese, 9 cents per pound; butter, 5 cents per pound; other, 20 per cent. 
Cheese, 30 pei cent; butter and other, 20 per cent. 
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Rates of dut'i/ on imports of dairy products — Oontinuecl. 


Date of act (and 
when effective). 


Kates of duty. 


Mar 3, 1857 (July 1, 
1857). 

Mar. 2, 1861 (Apr. 2, 
18G1). 

Apr. 29, 1864 (Apr. 
29, 1864). 

June 30, 1864 (July 
1, 1864) 

June 6, 1872 (Aug. 1, 
1872). 

Mar 3, 1883 (July 1, 
1883). 

Oct. 1, 1890 (Oct. 6, 
1890). 

Aug. 27, 1894 (Aug. 
1, 1894). 

July 24, 1897 (July 
24, 1897). 

Aug. 6, 1909 (Aug. 6, 
1909). 


Oct. 3, 1913 (Oct. 4, 
1913). 

May 27, 1921 (May 
28, 1921). 


Sept. 21, 1922 (Sept. 
22, 1922). 


Cheese, 24 per cent, butter and other, 15 per cent. 

Cheese and butter, 4 cents per pound, other, raw, 10 per cent; manu- 
factured, 20 per cent 

Existing rates increased 50 per cent for 60 days. 

Duties m effect prior to April 29, 1864, restored. 

Cheese and butter remain 4 cents per pound, condensed or preserved 
milk, 20 per cent; sugar of milk, free; other, raw, remains 10 per eent; 
manufactured remams 20 per cent 

Cheese, 4 cents per pound; butter and substitutes, 4 cents per pound; 
condensed or preserved milk, 20 per cent. 

Cheese, 6 cents per pound; butter and substitutes, 6 cents per pound; 
fresh milk, 5 cents per gallon; condensed or preserved milk; 3 cents 
per pound; sugar of milk, 8 cents per pound. 

Cheese, 4 cents per pound; butter and substitutes, 4 cents per pound; 
fresh milk, free; condensed or preserved milk, 2 cents per pound; 
sugar of imlk, 5 cents per pound. 

Cheese and substitutes, butter and substitutes, 6 cents per pound; 
fresh milk, 2 cents per gallon; condensed or preserved or sterilized 
milk, 2 cents per pound; sugar of milk, 5 cents per poimd. 

Cheese and substitutes, butter and substitutes, 6 cents per pound; 
fresh milk, 2 cents per gallon; fresh cream, 5 cents per gallon, con- 
densed or preserved or sterilized milk, 2 cants per pound, sugar of 
milk, 5 cents per poimd. 

Cheese and substitutes, 20 per cent; butter and substitutes, 2^ cents per 
pound; milk, cream, condensed or preserved or sterihzed milk or 
cream, sugar of milk, free. 

Cheese and substitutes, 23 per cent; butter and substitutes, 6 cents per 
pound; fresh milk, 2 cents per gallon; cream, 5 cents per gallon; con- 
densed or preserved or sterilized milk, 2 cents per pound; other rates 
remam as before. 

Cheese and substitutes, 5 cents per pound, but not below 25 per cent; but- 
ter, 8 cents per pound; oleomargarme and other butter substitutes, 8 
cents per poimd; fresh milk, 2^ cents per gallon; sour milk and butter- 
milk, 1 cent per gallon; condensed or evaporated milk in sealed con- 
tainers, unsweetened, 1 cent per pound; sweetened, 1 J cents per pound; 
other. If cents per pound; cream, 20 cents per gallon; whole milk 
powder, 3 cents per pound; cream powder, 7 cents per pound; 
skimmed milk powder. If cents per pound; malted milk and com- 
pounds or mixtures of or substitutes for milk or cream, 20 per cent; 
other dairy products, manufactured, 20 per cent. AU rates subject 
to change by the President after investigation of cost of production, 
domestic and foragn. 
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The Dairy Industry. 

Export Trade in Dairy Products. 

During the war period, from 1914 to 1919, exports ex- 
ceeded imports, when all dairy products are taken into con- 
sideration, but in 1920 and 1921 more butter was imported 
than was exported, a similar condition prevailing also with 
cheese during 1921. The imports of butter during 1920 and 
1921 were mostly from Denmark, where a rapid return to 
normal conditions following the war resulted in such a sur- 
plus of butter that it became necessary to seek new outlets. 
The United Kingdom had been Denmark’s largest pre-war 
market, but during the entire year 1920, food-control re- 
quirements limiting butter consumption remained in force in 
that country, and Denmark was able to export to the United 
States, pay the import tariff, and realize a return materially 
higher than could be obtained on her own markets. With 
England now again in the market, the former demand for 
Danish butter has been renewed, and this, together with a 
high protective tariff, has diverted Danish butter from the 
United States. 

Cheese imports during 1921 were largely from France, 
Italy, Argentina, and Switzerland, principally foreign 
varieties, with domestic varieties from Canada. Consid- 
erable progress was made in this country during the war 
in developing the manufacture of foreign varieties and this, 
together with the tariff, will probably have an effect upon 
future imports of cheese. 

Exports absorb annually large quantities of condensed 
and evaporated milk. During 1920, out of a total production 
of 1,^78,015,000 pounds, exports amounted to 411,077,982 
pounds, and of the 1921 production of 1,464,163,000 pounds, 
export trade absorbed 289,677,247 pounds. Exports during 
1919 of over 850,000,000 pounds of condensed and evapo- 
rated milk represented the largest quantities which have ever 
been shipped from this country during a single year. The 
heavy demand for canned milk created by the World War 
stimulated production, with the result that many new con- 
denseries were established. Foreign demand still exists, but 
exports have fallen off heavily due to the exchange situation, 
the unsatisfactory condition of foreign credits, and the fact 
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The Dairy Industry. 

that increased production of condensed and evaporated milk 
in other countries, notably Switzerland, the Netherlands, and 
Australia, have made those countries potential competitors 
of the United States for this business. A critical situation 
faced domestic manufacturers during 1920 when production 
was at a high point and export demand began to fall off. 
Eegardless of the fact that production was cut down to a 
low figure, stocks in this country accumulated in such quan- 
tities during the latter part of the year that markets became 
demoralized and numerous factories were forced to cease 
operations. 

Since that time exj)orts to Eui’opean countries have been 
mostly for relief purposes, heaviest shipments going to Rus- 
sia. Gei'many has received large quantities, but the bulk of 

PBODUCTION, EXPOBTS, AND STOCKS ON ILAND OP CO^-- 
BEE-SEB AISTD EVAPOBATED MILK (MOETHEY), 1919- 
1922. 

POUNDS 



1919 1920 1921 1922 

Pig. 80. — ^The heavy demand for condensed and evaporated milk during the 
war period brought about a large expansion of this branch of the industry 
in the United States. Numerous new plants were established and produc- 
tion increased rapidly. Following the war and the readjustment of eco- 
nomic conditions, a serious situation developed. Requirements of the 
armies were naturally reduced and export demand, which had absorbed a 
large portion of the increased production, became suddenly lighter because 
of the exchange situation and the fact that foreign countries entered the 
field of competition. The result was that while production in this country 
was greatly curtailed, stocks accumulated, reaching such large quantities 
the latter part of 1920 that condensed and evaporated milk markets became 
demoralized. Further readjustments which have been made since that time 
have resulted in working away from these unsatisfactory conditions, and the 
industry is slowly approaching normal. 
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this was presumably moved later into Russia. When sugar 
prices forced heavy advances in the selling prices of con- 
densed milk there was a shift in demand from condensed 
milk, which is the sweetened product, to evaporated milk, 
which is unsweetened. Only about half the 1921 exports 
consisted of condensed milk, while in 1920 exports oi‘ con- 
densed milk were double those of evaporated. 



By W. W. Gaenee and E. G. Moss, Bureau of Plant Indiistty; iiud 
H. S. Yohe, P. B. Wilkinson, and O. C. Stine, Bureau of Agrlciih 
tiiral Econo in IvH, 

Extent of the Industry. 

T PIE size of the tobacco crop appears small when com- 
pared with the enormous production of such crops as 
wheatj corn, and cotton. The tobacco acreage constitutes 
about five-tenths of 1 per cent of the acreage devoted to all 
crops. In the census year 1919 the value of the tobacco 
crop was about 3 per cent of that of all farm crops. Never- 
theless, the acreage and production of tobacco are large, 
and the value of the crop is exceeded only by that of coini, 
hay •and forage, cotton, wheat, oats, and potatoes. Of the 
staple crops rye and barley, in addition to the preceding, 
surpass tobacco in acreage. According to census returns 
for 1919, tobacco was grown in 42 States, in 1,694 counties, 
and on 448,572 farms. The crop of 1,465,481,000 pounds 
was produced on 1,951,000 acres of land and was valued at 
$570,868,000. During the five-year period 1917-1921 the 
average area in tobacco was 1,702,000 aci'es, the production 
averaged 1,362,000,000 pounds, and the average value of the 
crop was $364,620,000, according to estimates of the Bureau 

35143°— YBK 1922 26 395 
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of Agricultural Economics. Tobacco culture is largely lo- 
calized in a comparatively few States, and in several States 
extensive culture is limited to only a few counties. In some 
localities tobacco culture becomes the dominant feature of 
agriculture. The three States, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, produce nearly two-thirds of the total output 
of the countiy, and Kentucky alone produces a third of the 
total. In 1919 tobacco was grown on 143,599 farms in the 
latter State and 640,241 acres were devoted to the crop. 
North Carolina stood first in value of the crop, which re- 
turned to the farmers more than $151,000,000. This amount 
was 30 per cent of the value of all farm crops of the State. 
Lancaster, Pa., is the leading county of the United States 
in acreage and production, and in 1919 produced 49,335,000 
pounds on 37,301 acres. Hartford, Conn., the second county 
in production, leads in the value of her crop, which in 1919 
was worth $13,000,000, or more than two-thirds of the 
value of all crops produced. 

The United States leads the world not only in the total 
production of tobacco but also in the number and diversity 
of distinctive types produced. Types of leaf especially 
adapted for all forms in which tobacco is used are pro- 
duced in important quantities. The tobacco crop is the 
basis of extensive and varied manufactures, affording em- 
ployment to many persons and involving large investments 
of capital. The magnitude of these operations is indicated 
by the census returns, which show that in 1919 the number 
of tobacco-manufacturing establishments was 10,291, with a 
capital investment of $604,839,572. Employment was af- 
forded 183,565 persons, who received as salaries and wages 
$153,299,012, and the aggregate value of m^*nufactured prod- 
ucts was $1,012,933,213. Manufactured tobacco has long 
been an important source of revenue for the Government, 
and in 1921 the amount deiived from this source was $254,- 
035,199. 

World Production. 

Tobacco is grown in considerable quantity in various 
parts of the world. (Fig. 1.) As far as statistics are avail- 
able the 11 countries producing upward of 50,000,000 pounds 
annually during the pre-war period, 1909 to 1913, are, in 




degree by soil and climate so that the product of different countries varies greatly in market value. 
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the order of quantity produced, the United States, British 
India, Russia, Hungary, the Dutch East Indies, Japan, Ger- 
many, Philippine Islands, Brazil, /Cuba, and northern Cau- 
casia. The production of China undoubtedly is very large 
in the aggregate, but for that country nothing more than 
fragmentary statistics are available. It is estimated that 
world production for the period 1909 to 1918 averaged ap- 
proximately billion pounds, of which the United States 
furnished 85 per cent. 

It is apparent that the tobacco crop of the world is pro- 
duced uncler widely contrasted climatic conditions and on 
very diverse types of soil. The tobaccos thus produced 
differ greatly as to properties which determine their useful- 
ness for different forms of manufacture, and consequently 
there are wide differences in the commercial value of these 
tobaccos. Most countries can readily produce large quan- 
tities of tobacco but only of a relatively inferior grade, 
while only a few countries possess areas having the neces- 
sary soil and climatic conditions for growing tobacco of 
superior merit. So important are the effects of soil and 
climate on the quality of the tobacco produced that even in 
those countries w^hich, as a whole, grow a product of rela- 
tively low-grade, tobacco culture is more or less definitely 
localized. 

Acreage, Yield, and Production in the United States. 

In 1866 the estimated area in tobacco was slightly more 
than a half million acres and, with a fairly steady rate of in- 
crease, the acreage first passed the million mark in 1899. 
(Pig. 2.) Beginning with 1904, there was a 5-year period 
of reduced acreage, followed by a marked increase to an 
average of nearly l^l million acres for the 5-year period, 
1917 to 1921. The acreage, therefore, has tripled in a half 
century. In 1920 the aci'eage approached the 2-million 
mark, but low piices i^esulted in a marked reduction in the 
area planted in 1921. 

The yield per acre fl.uctuates widely from year to year, the 
lowest average yield for the country during the past half 
century, namely 569 pounds, being that of 1869. The high- 
est average yield for this period was 894 pounds, in 1911. 
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Using nine-year moving averages to smooth out seasonal in- 
fluences, it is seen (Fig. 2) that there was no marked change 
in average yield per acre during the first 30 years of the 
period covered. Beginning about 1897, however, the average 
yield advanced from about 715 pounds to more than 800 
pounds per acre within a decade. This increase in yield was 
due in part possibly to the extension of tobacco culture into 
new territory, but the principal factor was the increased use 
of fertilizers. There has been no further decided change in 
average yield per acre. 

The total production has increased from an average of 
about 350,000,000 pounds for the 10-year period ended in 
1879 to 1.1 billion pounds for the 10 years ended in 1919. 
This increase in production is due ^diiefly to increase in acre- 
age, only a small fraction being accounted for by increase in 
acre yield. The crop of 1920 was the largest over grown, 
the estimated production for that year being 1,582,225,000 
pounds. The 1921 crop, however, amounted to only 1,075,- 
418,000 pounds. 

Tobacco Culture a Highly Specialized Industry. 

Historical Development. 

At the time of the discovery of America the natives were 
growing tobacco from Canada southward as far as southern 
Brazil. Early records show that the aborigines understood 
the more fundamental features of tobacco production as 
now practiced, including the details of proper spacing in 
the field, topping and suckering the plants, and the dis- 
tinctive processes of drying now known as air curing, sun 
curing, and fire curing. Spanish settlers began commercial 
tobacco culture in the West Indies and Central America and 
South America long before Jamestown was established, so 
that at the outset the tobacco produced by the Virginia and 
Maryland settlers was forced to meet the competition of the 
Spanish product when sent to Europe. Nevertheless, tobacco 
promptly became a leading article of exchange with the 
mother country, and its culture has remained a peimanent 
feature of agriculture in Virginia and Maryland. Through- 
out colonial days, when Virginia and Maryland produced 
the bulk of the crop, thei*c was a tendency for production 
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PIg. 4 — By 1859 production had increased greatly in the leading tobacco-growmg States, the crop of that year being more than twice 
as large as the 1849 crop. In the dera,de 1859~'1869 influences of the Civil War caused a shift in the center of maximum production 
from Virginia to Kentucky where it has since remained. Production for the country as a whole also was greatly curtailed. 
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expansion in production in noith central Kentucky. 
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to increase more rapidly than European demand, tlius caus- 
ing very low prices. Tobacco was a constant object of 
legislation in vain efforts to remedy this situation by such 
devices as fixing prices, limiting production, and providing 
penalties for false packing. By 16G4 tobacco exports in 
Virginia and Maryland had reached neariy 24,000,000 
pounds, and by 1770 the portion of the crop exported aver- 
aged about 100,000,000 pounds. During the following half 
century trade disturbances, resulting largely from the Eevo- 
lutionary War and the long series of Napoleonic wars in 
Europe, materially checked further expansion in the pro- 
duction and exportation of tobacco. During this period, 
however, tobacco culture assumed increasing importance in 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Changes in leading centers of tobacco production from 
1839 to. date are shown in Figures 3 to 6, inclusive. In 1839 
tlie bulk of the crop was grown in Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Maryland, North Carolina, Missouri, and Ohio, the 
two first named States furnishing nearly 60 per cent of the 
total. During the following decade there was little change 
in distribution of production, except that the crop of Mis- 
souri increased considerably. In 1859 production had in- 
creased in all the above-named States, and in addition the 
crop had become of some importance in the Connecticut 
V alley and in New York and Indiana. Virginia and Ken- 
tucky still produced more than half of the total crop. Dur- 
ing the following decade the Civil War greatly curtailed 
production in Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
Tennessee, with the result that Kentucky assumed a com- 
juanding lead among the principal producing States. In 
this period there was considerable development of the to- 
bacco industry in the Connecticut Valley. 

In the decade ended in 1879 there was a considerable in- 
crease in production in nearly all the leading tobacco States, 
and for the first time production in Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin became of importance. Production in Missouri 
reached its maximum in this period. During the decade 
ended in 1889 there was a further decided increase in average 
production for the country as a whole, although the 1889 
crop itself was below the average, especially in Virginia. 
During this period Kentucky further increased her lead as 
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the principal producing State. There was also a consider- 
able increase in production in Wisconsin. In the last decade 
of the past century there was a marked increa&e in the 
tobacco crop of nearly all leading States, but the outstanding 
features were the very large increase in North Carolina and 
the addition of South Carolina to the list of important pro- 
ducing States. Tobacco had ceased to be a crop of impor- 
tance in Missouri. In the decade 1000-1909 there was a 
temporary period of decreased production in most of the 
principal tobacco States from 1904 to 1907, inclusive, Avhile 
the crop of 1909 was very large, with the principal increases 
in Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, Indiana, the Connecticut Val- 
ley, and West Virginia. During the decade ended in 1919 
there were further notable increases in production in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Connecticut. In 1918 the crop of Georgia began 
to increase considerably in size. 

Differentiation into Distinctive Types. 

The history of tobacco production in the United States 
has not been one of simple expansion, but rather, there has 
been throughout a tendency toward increased specialization. 
The use of tobacco for chewing and pipe smoking and in 
the forms of snuff, cigarettes, and cigars was prevalent 
among the natives when Columbus first visited America, 
but it is not clear whether these people recognized the spe- 
cial adaptability of different tobaccos for use in these dif- 
ferent forms. At any rate, the early settlers in Virginia 
produced at first but a single fundamental type of tobacco 
for export to Europe, although this product soon came to 
be recognized as differing in its qualities from the tobaccos 
produced in the West Indies and South America by Spanish 
settlers. As its culture was carried from the first settlement 
at Jamestown into new territory it was seen that the changes 
in soil and climate resulted in important differences in the 
character of the tobacco produced. It gradually became 
more and more apparent also that these differences in the 
properties of the tobacco leaf due to soil and climatic in- 
fluences greatly affected its adaptability for use in different 
forms, the product of one section, for example, being es- 
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peciaily suitable for making smoking or chewing tobacco 
but perhaps not producing so acceptable a cigar as that of 
another section. It was learned, moreover, that desirable 
characteristics of the tobacco leaf resulting from local soil 
and climatic influences could be further accentuated by 
modifying the methods of growing and curing. Thus, 
through a process of gradual evolution tobacco culture has 
become highly specialized, each producing district furnish- 
ing a distinctive type of leaf especiallj’^ adapted for certain 
uses, based ultimately on the tastes and preferences of the 
consumer. It is the accumulated experience of three cen- 
turies of tobacco culture that each of these types can be pro- 
duced only under certain conditions of soil and climate, bj^ 
using certain varieties of seed, and by emplojung special 
methods in growing and handling the crop. 

Dark fire-cured and air-cured types, — The dark fire-cured 
types of to-day are fundamentally the same as the originah 
Jamestown tobacco. The Indians taught the first settlers 
the use of open fires and smoke in curing the green tobacco 
leaves, and this method of curing, together with certain dis- 
linctive cultural practices adopted in the earliest days, is 
still followed. As tobacco culture was extended farther 
inland the modifications in character of leaf produced by the 
heavier, more clayey soils of the Piedmont region proved to 
be desirable, and as a consequence the culture decreased and 
was finally abandoned on the rich lowlands of the tidewater 
region originally employed. Thus the culture of this type 
was transferred to Ijhe uplands of the Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Fire curing also was practiced in southern Mary- 
land in the earliest days, but later the process of air curing 
without the use of artificial heat was substituted there as 
well as in the upper counties of Virginia. The growing of 
these fire-cured and air-cured types was extended across 
the Alleghenies into eastern and southern Ohio, across Ken- 
tucky and northern Tennessee, and even beyond the Missis- 
sippi into Missouri, by pioneer settlers from Virginia and 
Maryland. From the beginning the dark fire-cured types 
have been distinctively export tobaccos, about 80 per cent 
of the total production going to foreign markets. The re- 
mainder is used mainly for snuff and for plug chewing. 
The dark air-cured types also always have been exported in 
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large quantities, but most of these types are far more impor- 
tant in the domestic manufacture of chewing tobaccos than 
are the fire-cured types. 

Bright flue-aureed tobacco. — As the early colonists pushed 
tobacco culture into the central border counties connecting 
Virginia and North Carolina it was found that the light- 
gray, comparatively infertile lands of that section produced 
a light-colored sweet leaf, which soon became popular as a 
chewing tobacco. After the War of 1812 an active foreign 
demand for mild spangled tobacco stimulated the produc- 
tion of this new type. Less heat and smoke were required 
for this tobacco than for the darker, stronger types, and 
about 1825 charcoal began to be used in place of open wood 
fires in order to secure lighter colors. Soon after the Civil 
War the use of flues in curing was adopted, thereby further 
increasing the demand for this type in the manufacture of 
chewing and smoking tobaccos and causing rapid expansion 
in production in southern Virginia and the north-central 
portion of North Carolina. Beginning about 1890, there 
was very rapid development in the culture of bright flue- 
cured tobacco in the so-called new belt section of eastern 
North Carolina and South Carolina. During the past 15 
yeai's there has been further marked expansion in the pro- 
duction of bright flue-cured tobacco, and its culture has now 
been extended into southern Georgia. This type is chiefly 
used for the manufacture of chewing plug, granulated smok- 
ing mixtures, and cigarettes, and for export. 

Gigar leaf. — In 1810 the manufacture of cigars from to- 
bacco imported from Cuba and Brazil began in a small 
way in Hartford County, Conn., and about 1825 it began 
to be recognized that the local conditions of soil and climate 
were adapted to the growing of cigar leaf. In 1883 the 
Maryland Broadleaf variety of tobacco was introduced and 
this marked the beginning of the extensive Broadleaf or 
Seedleaf tobacco industry which expanded rapidly about 
the middle of the last century not only in the Connecticut 
Valley but in Pennsylvania and in the Miami Valley of 
Ohio as well. Soon after the close of the Civil War the 
culture of cigar leaf rapidly developed in Wisconsin. 
About 1870 the so-called Havana Seed type of cigar leaf 
obtained from Ctiba was introduced into the Connecticut 
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Yalley, the Miami Yalley of Ohio, and southern Wisconsin, 
and its culture developed rapidly in the next decade. Dur- 
ing the past two decades there has been extensive develop- 
ment of the growing of cigar wrapper leaf under artificial 
shade in the Connecticut Yalley and in the Quincy, Fla., 
district. 

'White Burley. — The extensive Burley industry owes its 
existence to the discovery of a new, distinctive variety of 
tobacco in Brown County, Ohio, in 1864. Tiie great suc- 
cess of this variety in displacing the dark tobaccos which 
were grown at that time in north-central Kentucky and in 
counties of adjoining States along the Ohio Eiver was due 
primarily to its special fitness for the manufacture of 
heavily sweetened plug for chewing. In recent years this 
type has found extensive use in the manufacture of cig- 
arettes and smoking mixtures, and this has resulted in wider 
culture of the subvariet}?^ known as Stand-Up Burley. 

Present Geographical Distribution, by Types. 

Present localization of production of the principal types 
of tobacco is shown in Figure 7, except that areas in which 
production is scattering are not included. Cigar-leaf types 
are grown chiefly in the counties of Hampden, Hampshire, 
and Franklin, Mass.; Hartford, Tolland, Litchfield, and 
Middlesex, Conn. ; Onondago, Chemung, and Steuben, K. Y. ; 
Lancaster and York, Pa. ; Darke, Miami, Montgomery, Pre- 
ble, and Warren, Ohio; Dane, Rock, Yernon, Crawford, 
Columbia, and Ti’empealeau, Wis. ; Gadsden, Fla.; and De- 
catur, Ga. The bright flue-cured type is grown chiefly in 
the southern tier of counties, Patrick, Henry, Pittsylvania, 
Halifax, and Mecklenburg, and the southern portions of 
Franklin, Charlotte, and Brunswick, in Yirginia: the two 
upper tiers of counties of north-central North Carolina; 
including Surry and Yadkin to the vrest, and practically the 
entire eastern half of the State, excepting the immediate 
coast region: the counties of Marion, Horry, Dillon, Dar- 
lington, Florence, Lee, Sumter, Clarendon, and Williams- 
burg, S. C. There is a less concentrated production in sev- 
ei'al counties of southern Georgia, centering around and to 
the east of Coffee County, Burley is grown in the north- 
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7. — distinctive type of tobacco has its special requirements as to soil and climate and tli^ present localization ot production of 
the various types is the result of a long process of evolution and specialization. 
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central portion of Kentucky, including to the westward ap- 
proximately the counties of Meade, Hardin, Hart, and Bar- 
ren, and extending eastward as far as Greenup, Eowan, 
Powell, and Eock Castle; the counties of southeastern In- 
diana, southern Ohio, and westerly West Virginia wiiicli 
border on the Ohio Elver. Dark air-cured types are chiefly 
grown in Spencer and Warrick Counties, Ind. ; the portion 
of Kentucky immediately westward of the Burley district 
and including, to the west, the counties of Daviess, McLean, 
Muhlenburg, Butler, Warren, and Simpson; the adjoining 
area of Tennessee, including the upper portion of Trous- 
dale and Smith Counties; the counties of Caroline, Louisa, 
Hanover, Goochland, and a portion of Fluvanna, in Vir- 
ginia, the latter section constituting the so-called Virginia 
sun-cured district. In addition, the counties of Prince 
Georges, Anne Arundel, Charles, Calvert, and St. Marys, in 
Maryland, * produce a somewhat lighter-colored air-cured 
type. Dark fire-cured tobacco is produced in the portion of 
Kentucky to the west of the dark air-cured district, together 
with adjoining counties of Tennessee, including Houston, 
Dickson, Cheatham, but not Lake and Benton; the section 
of Virginia between the sun-cured and bright flue-cured dis- 
tricts and extending westward to the Blue Eidge Mountains. 

Factors Influencing Tobacco Production. 

Production of Leading Types of Tobacco. 

To arrive at a proper understanding of the significance 
of the increase in total production shown in Figure 2 it is 
necessary to examine the trend of production in the different 
types of tobacco. The annual production of the leading 
types for the years 1909-1921, inclusive, is shown in Fig- 
ure 8. To facilitate comparison the several subtypes of dark 
fire cured and dark air cured are treated as a single group, 
since, for the most part, they are closely related. In this 
group are included (1) the &e-cured tobaccos of Virginia 
and the Clarksville and Hopkinsville, the Henderson, and 
the Paducah districts of Kentucky and Tennessee; (2) the 
air-cured tobaccos of the one sucker district of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Indiana, the so-called Virginia sun-cured 
district, and the Maryland and eastern Ohio export district. 

3®14r — ybb: 1922 27 
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It is quite apparent that for the period covered the aggre- 
gate production of cigar leaf has remained in a relatively 
stable position, even the general disturbance of the World 
War having had only a moderate influence on the produc- 
tion of this type. The average production was about 
205,000,000 pounds during the five-year period 1909-1913 
and 229,000,000 pounds in 1917-1921. The combined dark 
fire-cured and air-cured types also do not show any sig- 
nificant change of a permanent character, although there 
are rather wide periodic fluctuations. Average production 
for 1909-1913 was 350,000,000 pounds, and for 1917-1921 
the average was 380,000,000 j)ounds. 

The production of Burley shows a well-defined upward 
trend, the average for 1909-1913 being 215,000,000 pounds 

TYPES OP TOBACCO: PBOBXXCTION, 1909-1921. 
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Fio. 8.— The bdght flue-eured or cigarette type shows a remarkable inorease 
in production in recent years and there has been an upward trend in Uie 
prcMJuction of Burley. Production of the dark fire-cured and air-cured types 
and cigar leaf has become relatively stabilized. 

as against 276,000,000 pounds for the period 1917-1921. 
The most striking fact brought out in Figure 8 is the re- 
markable increase in production of bright flue cured, the 
increase for the past 10 years being more than 100 per cent. 
For the years 1909-1913 the average was 215,000,000, while 
for the years 1917-1921 the average was 475,000,000. The 
sharp rise in total production of tobacco since 1913 (Fig. 
2) , therefore, is to be found chiefly in a moderate increase in 
the production of Burley and a very large increase in bright 
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flue cured. The causes for these differences in trend of 
production of the different types will be found in the dis- 
cussion of exports and of consumption (pp. 448 and 450). 
Curtailment of tobacco production in foreign countries and 
increased domestic and foreign demand for American to- 
bacco during and immediately after the World War. with 
resultant high prices, are reflected in some degree of increase 
in production of all types. In 1921 there was a marked 
reduction in production of all types except cigar leaf, which 
was less affected than other tobaccos by the postwar read- 
justment. 

Position of Tobacco in the Farming System. 

Tobacco is grown as a cash crop and has a relatively high 
value per acre. The average tobacco acreage per farm does 
not vary widely over the country, running 4 to 5 acres in 
the principal producing districts, with the exception of the 
highly specialized cigar-wrapiDer district of New England. 
In the latter district the acreage is about 8 acres for each 
tobacco farm, as reported in the 1919 census. 

The same returns indicate that the tobacco acreage rep- 
resents roughly 11 per cent of the total improved land on 
tobacco farms in Virginia, 17 per cent in North Carolina, 
and 8 per cent in Kentucky, while in Connecticut the tobacco 
acreage reaches 28 per cent of the improved land on the 
tobacco farms. 

The labor requirements for tobacco culture are large, espe- 
cially at certain seasons of the year, and this is an important 
factor in determining the tobacco acreage on the individual 
farms. While not all land on the average farm may be 
equally adapted to tobacco culture, the above facts indicate 
possibilities for large expansion if demand and prices should 
justify the shifting of labor and land from other crops to 
tobacco. 

Sharply contrasting systems of cropping tobacco lands are 
found in different regions, and it is of considerable interest 
and importance to inquire into the effects of these contrast- 
ing cropping systems on the trend of acre-yields of tobacco. 
The tobacco-producing districts of Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and North Carolina, x^epresenting two 
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regions of high yields and two of low yields, afford typical 
examples of these different cropping systems. In Connecti- 
cut tobacco is grown mostly on light sandy and sandy loam 
soils, which are not naturally fertile. Since the size of the 
average farm is quite small, tobacco ordinarily must be 
grown each year on the same land. In this instance rapid 
development of the plant to large size is essential for suc- 
cess, and to accomplish this result resort is made to exceed- 
ingly heavy applications of commercial fertilizers and liberal 
use of barnyard manure and lime. The immediate effect of 
this highly intensive one-crop system, together with favor- 
able climatic conditions, has been to give large and increas- 
ing yields, but it is significant that in recent years the yield 
has been steadily declining. (Fig. 9.) It is known that this 
decline in yield is due, at least in part, to the appearance of 
root diseases of tobacco as an incident of the cropping sys- 
tem employed. The high yields of the Lancaster, Pa., dis- 
trict are obtained under a wholly different farming system. 
The tobacco soils, which are mainly much heavier than those 
of the Connecticut Valley, are better adapted to diversified 
farming, and only a small portion of the total acreage is in 
tobacco each year. A well-balanced cropping system is prac- 


POUNDS 



Fig. 9.— “Under an extensive system of culture on soils of medium fertility 
yields are being successfully maintained in Maryland and North Carolina, 
though at low levels; in Pennsylvania a diversified, intensive system Is 
^ maintaining yields at a high level, while in Connecticnt a highly intensive 
one-crop system apparently is failing to do so. 
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ticecl, which includes the growing of wheat, grass and clover, 
and corn in rotation with tobacco. The winter feeding of 
steers is an important feature of the system, since it utilizes 
on the farm the straw, hay, and grain produced and provides 
the manure needed for maintaining soil productiveness. 
This cropping system, moreover, provides a fair distribution 
of labor through the year. Figure 9 discloses the fact that 
under the Lancaster system there has been since 1899 a 
decided upward trend in yield, thus indicating the soundness 
of this system of tobacco culture. 

In both the Maryland export and the North Carolina 
bright flue-cured districts soils which are naturally rather 
infertile are commonly used for tobacco, and it is difficult 
to secure high yields by application of intensive methods 
without sacrificing quality of product. In Maryland much 
land available for tobacco culture remains untilled each year. 
The prevailing practice has been to grow two or more crops 
of tobacco on the land, mostly without manure or fertilizer, 
in some instances with an intervening crop of wheat. A 
crop of corn may then follow, after which the land remains 
idle for a period of years in order that its productiveness 
may be restored. Under this system of resting the land the 
yield of tobacco has remained almost constant at a level 
somewhat less than 700 pounds, apparently with a slight 
upward trend in recent years, which is probably due to use 
of more fertilizer and better varieties of tobacco. In the 
North Carolina tobacco district there is no systematic rota- 
tion of crops as a general practice. The rule has been an 
alternation of continuous cropping to tobacco and resting the 
land for one or more years, thus resembling the practice in 
Maryland. As the old practice of constantly clearing new 
land for tobacco decreased it became necessary to rely more 
largely on commercial fertilizers, for resting the exhausted 
soils for short periods in itself is not sufficient to restore 
productiveness. Fertilizers are much more generally and 
more liberally used than in Maryland. During the earlier 
portion of the period covered (Fig. 9) there was an upward 
trend in jueld, probably due to inerted use. of fertilizer, 
and since that time the acre yield has remained quite sta- 
tionary. 
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liilliience of Soil and Climate on the Quality of Tobacco. 

Probably no other crop is so greatly affected in quality 
by soil and climate as is tobacco. Climate is a factor of im- 
portance in the general distribution of tobacco culture in 
the United States and affects especially the quality of the 
crop. The general tendency in northern latitudes is toward 
tlie production of a large, relatively thin leaf, without pro- 
nounced aroma. Thus northern climatic conditions favor 



STEAM STEBIEIZATION OF TOBACCO SEED BEPS. 

Fiif. 10. — Sierilizing tobacco aeeds with lugh-pressure steam has recently come 
into wide in northern tobacco-growmg districts and is adapted to all 
se<*tiou.s. This process is an. important aid in controlling both diseases and 
weeds in the seed ])cd. 


tlie production of cigar types possessing these leaf character- 
istics of large size, thinness, and weak aroma. In southern 
districts the tendency is toward the production of a soine- 
w'hat smaller, more aromatic leaf of heavier body, as seen 
in the cigarette, pipe-smoking, chewing, and export types. 

The physical and chemical properties of the soil, however, 
undoubtedly constitute the most potent factor in influencing 
tlie development of those projierties of the leaf which deter- 
mine its usefulness in the trade. Both the surface soil and 
the subsoil are of importance in this particular. In gen- 
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eniL liglit sainly and sandy loam soils of low water-lioldiiig 
capacity and low content of soluble mineral matter tend to 
produce a thin leaf of relatively large size, light in color and 
body, fine texture, and weak aroma. Heavier soils, con- 
taining more silt and clay, tend to produce a leaf of small 
size, dark color, heavy body, and strong aroma. So pro- 
nounced and important is the influence of soil on the quality 
of tobacco that commonly certain restricted localities witliiu 
the principal producing districts enjoy a high reputation 



TBAlTSPLAlSTTINa TOBACCO BY MACHINE. 

Vm. 11 . — The maeiiiiie trd.jatvpiantei% which is widely used in. the Cij»ar-leaf 
and Burley districts, saves labor and insures a better stand, i>articularly in 
diy weathei. It is not adapted foi veiy fields or where the land is 

uneven. 


for tlie special merit of their tobacco. In the present state 
of our knowledge of tlie subject, however, it is not possible 
to analyze fully the remarkable influence of these seemingly 
slight differences in soil on the quality of the tobacco pro- 
duced. 

The cigar wrapper and binder types of the Connecticut 
Talley and of the Quincy, Fla., districts are grown on sandy 
and sandy loam soils containing but little clay in the sub- 
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soil and having a low water-holding capacity. The cigar 
binder-leaf soils of Wisconsin are sandy loams, loams and 
light clay loams, while the cigar-filler soils of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio are silt and clay loams, the Pennsylvania soils 
being largely of limestone origin. The filler soils are con- 
siderably heavier and have a higher water-holding capacity 
than the binder-leaf soils. Burley attains its highest devel- 
opment on the highly fertile phosphatic limestone soils of 
the bluegrass region of Kentucky and in southern Ohio. 
The dark fire-cured and air-cured tobaccos of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Virginia are grown largely on heavy silt and 
clay loams having a high water-holding capacity. The flue- 
cured type is grown on gray sandy and sandy loam soils of 
low natural fertility. The body and texture of the flue- 
cured leaf depend largely on the texture of the subsoil on 
which it is grown. The cigarette and granulated pipe- 
smoking grades are obtained chiefly on the lighter soils with 
but little clay in the subsoil, while the plug-filler and wrap- 
per grades aie obtained on somewhat heavier soils with more 
clay in the subsoil. 



cirnTirBB of cigar wrapper tobacco ubder aktiei- 

CIAL SHADE. 

Pio. 12. — The growing of high-grade cigar wrapper leaf from Cuban seed 
under an artificial shade of cheese cloth or of slats is an outstanding , 
recent development of cigar tobacco production. The field covered with 
cloth here showm is IJ miles long. 
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Effect of Seasonal Conditions on Quality and Yield. 

As a rule the best quality of tobacco in conjimetion with 
satisfactory yields is obtained when seasonal conditions are 
such as to cause rapid, uninterrupted growth of the plant. 
Among the chief requirements are fairly high temperatures 
and a moderate, evenly distributed rainfall. The tobacco 
plant is not readily killed by drought, but quickly succumbs 
to a water-logging of the soil. A comparatively dry season 
tends to reduce the size of the plant as a whole and that of 
the individual leaves on the plant, and to produce an abnor- 
mally thick leaf of close grain, containing an excess of gum 
and having poor combustibility. The yield of such a crop 
is greater than would be indicated by the size of the plant, 
and the leaf is resistant to decay in the processes of ferment- 
ing and aging. A comparatively wet season, on the other 
hand, tends to produce large growth and thin, tender leaves, 
deficient in gummy matter, having free burning properties, 
but susceptible to injury through decay in the processes of 
curing and fermenting. The yield of such a crop is usually 
below that indicated by the size of the plant. Tobacco in 
the green state is seriously damaged by killing frost or freez- 
ing temperatures, and there is always the possibility of par- 
tial or total loss from early frost in northern regions. To- 
bacco is peJculiarly susceptible to great injury from hail and 
wind storms, and locally there are important losses from 
these causes each year. 

A study of the correlation of weather and yield of to- 
bacco in Ohio and Kentucky extending over a long period 
of years indicates that for best yields in tobacco districts 
of the Ohio Valley the weather conditions as compared with 
the normal climate in that region should be as follows: 
May should be moderately dry for a good seed bed, and 
cool to harden the tobacco plants. June should be mod- 
erately w^arm and wet to insure growth when the plants 
are set out, although the warm and wet weather may de- 
velop injurious parasitic diseases. July rainfall and tem- 
perature should be about norm,al, as too much rain inter- 
feres with cultivation ; and if the rainfall is inadequate, the 
temperature should be below the normal. August should 
have rain enough to produce a good-sized leaf after topping. 
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lYarm and ^vet ^Yeathe^ makes the best growth, but is more 
likely to cause the development of leaf spot. Hot and dry 
weather is ver}?^ detrimental; hence if the rainfall is less 
than normal the month should be cool. If the growing 
season is moderately wet, with a uniform supply of moisture, 
the best growth will be with the temperature somewhat 
above normal. But if drought prevails or frequently oc- 



MODERlSr BARN FOR FLUE CURING. 

Fig. 13. — These bams aie of small size and are provided with a system of 
flues £oi regulating temperature by radiant heat^ Ventilators aie provided 
at the base and top of bain. This system of ciiiing is used in the bright 
flue-cured or cigarette tobacco districts. 


curs, the best results are obtained with the summer some- 
what cooler than normal. 

Importance of Fertilizers. 

A large portion of the tobacco crop is produced on soils 
which are naturally rather infertile, while the tobacco plant 
requires a fairly generous supply of plant nutrients if it 
is to obtain proper growth, -hence the necessity for extensive 
use of fertilizers. Moreover, the acre value of tobacco is 
sufficiently high to justify considerable expenditure for fer- 
tilizers. The rational use of fertilizers in tobacco culture 
is a complicated problem because of the marked effect which 
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they ma}^ have on the quality of the tobacco produced. 
Again, these effects of fertilizers on the quality of the to- 
bacco are materially modified by fluctuations in seasonal 
conditions, especially in amount of rainfall, thus making 
more difficult the problem of selecting* the proper fertilizer. 
It is frequently profitable to a]3ply fertilizers to the tobacco 
crop at rates considerably in excess of the immediate re- 
quirements of the tobacco itself, thus providing for an im- 
portant residual effect on other crops following in the rota- 
tion which in themselves would not have a sufficiently high 
acre value to warrant their receiving direct application of 
the necessary fertilizer. 

The best Burley soils of Kentucky and adjoining States 
are highly productive, and on such soils, properly handled, 
it is not ordinarily necessary to apply commercial fertilizers 
to the tobacco crop. In Pennsylvania and Wisconsin barn- 
yard manure is widely used in lieu of commercial fertilizers, 
while in the Connecticut Valley both manure and fertilizers 
are commonly used. In nearly all remaining tobacco-grow- 
ing districts much reliance is placed in commercial fer- 
tilizers. This is particularly true of the bright flue-cured 
districts. The rate of applying fertilizers ranges from 1 
to 2 tons per acre in the Connecticut A^alley, 600 to 1,000 
pounds in the bright flue-cured district and the cigar-tobacco 
district of Ohio, and 300 to 500 pounds in most of the dark 
fire-cured and air-cured districts. 

The so-called complete fertilizers are commonly used, but 
their composition varies very widely in different localities. 
Cigar tobaccos require rather heavy applications of nitrogen, 
while the dark fire-cured and air-cured types and Burley 
require somewhat lower percentages of this element in the 
fertilizer. For bright flue-cured leaf only the minimum 
quantity of fertilizer nitrogen required for i^roper growth 
of the plant is used. Phosphoric acid is usually applied in 
quantities in excess of actual requirements for growth in 
order to promote proper ripening. Liberal applications of 
potash are usually profitable because of favorable action on 
the quality of the tobacco. Under certain conditions mag- 
nesia is an important constituent of the fertilizer. Lime 
may b© beneficial or injurious, depending on soil conditions 
and the type of tobacco. 
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Yield Per Acre in Pielation to Quality of Product. 

A characteristic feature of tobacco culture is that the 
returns per acre to the groover commonly depend quite as 
much or even more on the quality of the leaf than on the 
yield obtained because of the veiy wide range in prices 
for the different grades of leaf. The highest returns are 
usually derived from maximum yields of the finer grades 
of leaf rather than from maximum total yields. In some 
types, such as most cigar tobaccos and dark fire-cured and 
air-cured leaf, moderatelj^ high yields are commonly asso- 
ciated with high 
quality, but this is 
not true of some 
other types. In the 
case of bright flue- 
cured, now the 
world’s leading 
type, high quality 
of product is condi- 
tioned in such way 
by the physical and 
chemical properties 

FIG, 14.— TOBACCO HOEFTWOEM. of thC SOil that 

high yields are seb 

dom associated with best quality. In substantially all types 
rank, coarse growth is incomx)atible with high quality and 
therefore with maximum returns per acre. For these reasons 
highly intensive methods involving enrichment of the soil 
are applicable to tobacco culture only under certain condi- 
tions and limitations. 

Insects Affecting Tobacco, 

By far the most serious insect pests of tobacco in the 
XTnited States are the hornworms, PMegethontius quinque- 
rnaeulata (northern tobacco worm), and P, seoeta (southern 
tobacco worm). The hornworms feed voraciously upon 
growing tobacco leaves and grow to a large size. They may 
be controlled by dusting with powdered arsenate of lead. 
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FI0. 15.- 


-TOBACCO BUBWOEIC, 
ADULT FORM. 


In the shade-grown tobacco fields of Georgia and Florida 
damage by the tobacco bndworm, ChlorUlea clttscea^. is of 
primary importance. The eggs are deposited in the buds of 
the plant, and a single larra may eat through several leave':?. 
As the leaves grow laiger the 
holes likewise become larger, 
and the leaves are rentiered un- 
fit for wrappers. For control, 
apply arsenate of lead and 
corn meal (1 pound of arsenate 
of lead to 75 pounds of corn 
meal) to the buds twice a week 
until the plants are topped. 

The tobacco flea beetle (Fig. 

16), Epitrim panciiUu attacks 
plant beds and young j)lants 
in the field and frequently injures tobacco until it i.^ carried 
to the barn. The leaves are riddled with holes, and fre- 
quently young plants are killed outright. Apply arsenate of 
lead or Paris green. 

Othei’ insects 
which injure 
the growing 
crop are cut- 
worms, split- 
worms, tobacco 
thrips, several 
species of grass- 
hoppers. and 
other minor 
pests. 

Very serious 
injury to stored 
and manufac- 
tured tobacco is caused by the tobacco beetle, Lanoderma 
.serricorne. 

Diseases of Tobacco. 



FIG. 16.— INJURY FROM TOBACCO FLEA BEETLE. 


The tobacco plant is subject to a number of diseases, some 
of which are very important factors in lowering yield per 
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Distribution of Cost/ 

The principal items of cost in tobacco production are man 
and horse labor, land rent, and cost of upkeep and mainte- 
nance of the tobacco bams. These combined costs averaged 
from 75 to 93 per cent of the total costs in the three districts 
under discussion. Of these, man and horse labor was great- 
est, averaging from 45 to 65 per cent of the total cost. In 1920 
the cost of the man labor was $113 per acre in the Burley 
area, $64 in the dark fire-cured area, and $67 in the Georgia 
bright area (Fig. 18). This difference in cost per acre was 


BISTRIBITTION OF COST OF FRODlTCTIOIir, THBEE 
TOBACCO BISTMCTS, 1920. 



MAN HORSE. LAND BARNS MANURE & OTHER 

LABOR LABOR RENT & STICKS FERTILIZER COSTS 


Pig. 18. — Variations in the items of cost in growing an acre of tobacco in the 
Kentucky Burley, Kentucky dark fire-cured, and Georgia bright flue-cured 
districts for 1920. Costs of man labor, land rent, and curing barns were 
relatWely high in the Burley district, while the cost of fertilisser was rela- 
tively high in the Georgia flue-cured district. 

due less to variations in the amounts of labor than in the 
wages paid. The average rate per day paid for man labor 


^ The following data on Georgia bright tobacco are for the 1920 crop and are 
taken from a study of the cost of producing bright tobacco m south-central 
Georgia by the Georgia Agricultural College, cooperating with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. For complete report consult Bulletin 250, 
Georgia Agricultural 'College, Athens, Ga. 

In Kentucky a four-year study of the cost of producing Burley and, dark 
fire-cured tobacco was begun in 1919 and was completed in 1922. The 
Burley cost figures were obtained near I^xington and the dark fire-cure'd 
figures near' Hopkinsville. This work was done by the University of ICen- 
tucky, cooperating with the United States Department of Agriculture. Bulle- 
tin 229, for the crop of 1-919, and preliminary reports for succeeding crops 
have been issued by the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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was $3.44 ill the Burley area, $2.58 in the dark fire-cured 
area, and $1.67 in the Georgia area. The horse-labor cost 
for each area varied slightly with I'egard to cost per day 
and total days required. As an item of cost horse labor was 
of relatively more importance in the Georgia bright-tobacco 
area, where it was 16 per cent of the total cost, as compared 
to 7 and 14 per cent in the Kentucky Burley and dark fire- 
cured areas. 

Distribution of Labor. 

The amounts of man and horse labor required to grow 
and market an acre of tobacco vary considerably with regard 

DISTBIBUTIOlSr OF LABOK m GBOWIlSra OF TOBACCO, 
THBEE PBODITCIlSra DISTBICTS. 



Fig. 19. — Distribution by districts of man and ho-rse hours required to grow 
an acre of tobacco. Differences in methods of growing and handling the 
crop cause rather wide variations in labor requirements, especially in har- 
vesting, curing, stripping, and marketing in the different districts. 

to type. Records from the three areas under discussion 
indicate that an average of 262 hours of man labor were 
required to produce an acre of Kentucky dark fire-cured 
tobacco, 375 hours to produce an acre of Burley tobacco, and 
403 hours for the production of an acre of Georgia bright 
tobacco. The amount of horse labor required per acre was 
found to be 89 hours in the dark fire-cured area, 98 hours 
in the Burley area, and 90 hours in the Georgia bright area. 

The chief variations in labor requirements are found in 
harvesting, curing, stripping, and marketing. (Fig- 1^-) 
In Georgia the leaves are pulled from the stalk, while in 
both Kentucky areas the tobacco plant is cut. Pulling or 

35143°— YBK 1922 28 
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priming requires a greater amount of labor than cutting, as 
in the former case the field must be gone over several times. 
In Georgia curing tobacco required an average of 59 hours 
of man labor per acre. In the Kentucky dark fire-cured 
area 24 hours were required per acre, while in the Burley 
area, where tobacco is air cured, the labor requirement for 
curing was negligible. Preparing for market and market- 
ing the crop required about 38 per cent of the total man 
labor in the Burley area, which was considerably more than 
required by any other operation. In the Kentucky dark 
fire-cured area about 25 per cent of the total labor was for 
stripping and marketing. In the Georgia bright area, 
where the tobacco is picked, only 18 per cent of the total 
labor was for preparing and hauling the crop to market. 

Land Rent. 

The Kentucky Burley tobacco area is in the limestone 
region of the State. This land is high priced, especially 
when compared with the tobacco land in the Kentucky dark 
fire-cured and the Georgia bright areas. In 1920 the use of 
land in the Kentucky areas as determined by its cash rental 
value averaged $107 per acre in the Burley area and $17 in 
the dark fire-cured area. In the Georgia bright area the 
rental charge was figured at 10 per cent of the land value 
and amounted to $7.20 per acre. (Fig. 18.) While undoubt- 
edly land rents are lower now, especially in the Burley area, 
these figures reflect somewhat the rental value of the land 
in the three areas as measured by the type of tobacco grown 
and by the amount and quality of yield per acre. In the 
Burley area land rent was 34 per cent of total cost, in the 
dark fire-cured area 18 per cent, and in the Georgia bright 
area 5 per cent. 

Barns and Sticks. 

The average cost of maintenance, depreciation, and inter- 
est on investment in barns and sticks varied from 7 to 10 
per cent of the total cost of producing tobacco in these areas. 
In Georgia relatively small tobacco barns are required. 
They are constructed principally of logs and fitted with fire 
boxes and flues. The flues are short lived, and the fire boxes 
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require constant repairs, which add materially to the cost 
of upkeep. In the Burley area the barns are well built and 
are larger and more expensive than in the Georgia area* 
Burley tobacco is an air-cured type and requires greater 
space and better ventilation, so that the barns must be rela- 
tively large. In the dark fire-cured area of Kentucky the 
barns are similar to those in the Georgia area, with the 
exception that flues and fire boxes are not used. The tobacco 
sticks are sometimes produced on the farm and sometimes 
purchased. A charge for sticks for each region is included 
in the total barn charge. 


Fertilizers. 

The records indicate that in both Kentucky areas very 
little expense was incurred for commercial fertilizer and 
barnyard manure. During the relatively high prices of 1920 
the cost for commercial fertilizer and manure averaged less 
than $2 per acre in the Burley area and slightly over $5 
per acre in the dark fire-cured area. (Fig. 18.) In Georgia 
bright tobacco is grown on thin sandy soil and requires a 
large amount of complete commercial fertilizer. Very little 
barnyard manure is used in this area, as its use tends to 
produce a rough, coarse plant. During 1920 the average ap- 
plication of fertilizer in the Georgia bright-tobacco area cost 
slightly over $24 per acre. Fertilizer costs constituted 1 per 
cent of the total cost in the Burley area, 4 per cent in the 
fire-cured area, and IT per cent in the Geoi'gia bright area. 

Other Costs. 

These costs are made up of machinery, insurance, a charge 
for hiring a tobacco demonstrator, and miscellaneous cash 
costs. 

Tobacco farms as a rule have a relatively small investment 
in machinery. Tobacco-transplanting machines were used to 
a limited extent in each area and represent a considerable 
part of the machinery charge. Including interest, depre- 
ciation, and repairs, the machinery cost averaged only 1 to 2 
per cent of the total cost of producing tobacco in 1920. 

In both Kentucky areas a charge for hail and fire insurance 
was made for each farm. The rate used in calculating this 
charge was determined from the farms having an actual cash 
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aost for such risks. This item represents from 4 to 5 per 
cent of the total cost of tobacco production in these dis- 
tricts. In the Georgia area no charge was made for hail 
and fire insurance. 

Miscellaiieons costs are made up of minor items, such as 
canvas, spray material, wood or coal for bed preparation and 
curing, and small cash payments for plants or tobacco seed. 
While these items are absolutely necessary in the production 
of the crop, they represent a relatively small proportion of 
the total cost of growing an acre of tobacco and averaged 
from 2 to 3 per cent of the total costs in the various areas. 

In the Georgia bright-tobacco area an experienced to- 
bacco man was hired for 1920 to instruct the farmers in 
methods of growing and handling the crop. Such men were 
hired by only a part of the farmers included in this study. 
In certain instances the demonstrator received 10 per cent 
of the net receipts from the tobacco crop after deducting 
warehouse charges, in other cases a flat rate of $8 per acre 
was paid for his assistance. The average for all farms in 
1920 was $5.15 per acre, which was about 4 per cent of the 
total cost of growing the crop. 

Relation of Yield to Cost. 

Costs vary not only on different tobacco farms for a partic- 
ular season, but also on the same farm from year to year. 
Such variations may be due to unfavorable weather, to 
diseases, to insect pests, or to the management of the oper- 
ator. Variations in the cost of producing a pound of tobacco 
are due to variations in the cost expended per acre and in 
the yield obtained. A grouping of the tobacco records ac- 
cording to an increase in yield per acre shows that the cost 
per acre increased with yield and the cost per pound de- 
creased. (Fig. 20.) It was found that in the Kentucky 
Burley area for 1919 the farms producing from 600 to 1,000 
pounds per acre had an average cost of $237 per acre and 30 
cents per pound, while those that yielded over 1,500 pounds 
per acre (averaging 1,580 pounds) produced at a cost of 
$330 per acre and 24 cents per pound. In the Kentucky 
dark fire-cured area cost increased from $118 per acre for 
the farms having an average yield of 393 pounds to $136 
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for the farms averaging 1,306 pounds per acre, but the cost 
per pound for the low-yielding group was 30 cents as com- 
pared to 10.5 cents for the high-yielding group. It must be 
remembered, however, that a rank, coarse growth is quite 
often associated with poor quality and low returns per 
pound. Therefore a reduction in cost per pound through 
larger yields should not be encouraged to the extent of 
sacrificing the quality. 

Financing Tobacco Production. 

Tobacco is a cash crop of high acre value, requiring much 
hand labor but little machinery, and therefore is well 
adapted to a tenancy system. In some northern tobacco- 

BELATIOH or YIEXn PEB ACBE TO COST OF PBOBUCTIOIT 
THBEE TOBACCO DISTBICTS. 



Fig 20 — Influeiicp of yield per acre on the cost of producing a pound of 
tobacco. While the cost per acre usually increases with the yield the cost 
per pound tends to decrease. High yield.s involving a rank, coarse growth, 
however, are often associated with poor quality and low returns per pound. 

growing sections most of the tobacco farms are operated by 
owners, while in other sections probably as much as half of 
the total production is under some form of tenancy. In some 
sections considerable tobacco is grown on a cash rental basis 
in which the owner furnishes only the land. Under the 
share rental system, which is rather common in several dis- 
tricts, the tenant may operate the entire farm or he may be 
simply a cropper,’’ growing only tobacco. In both cases 
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the tenant usually receives half the value of the crop. The 
principal item furnished by the tenant is hand labor, the 
division of most other items between landlord and tenant 
varying considerably. Under ordinary circumstances prob- 
ably a majority of tobacco growers owning their farms re- 
quire no financial aid in producing the crop. When such 
aid is needed it is usually extended by local banks on per- 
sonal notes without indorsement. Mortgages on live stock 
or crop liens are not commonly given as security for cash 
advances during the crop year. The tenant in some cases is 
financed entirely by the farm owner, who is reimbursed when 
the crop is sold. In many cases, however, the tenant borrows 
from local banks on his personal note, which is to be retired 
when the tobacco is sold and which usually must bear in- 
dorsement. In some sections mei*chants and dealers extend 
credit to growers for fertilizers and implements. 

In the Burley district of Kentucky the majority of the 
farms are operated by the owners, but the tobacco crop is 
produced largely by croppers, who usually receive half the 
proceeds, except where the owner furnishes teams and ma- 
chinery, in which case the cropper’s share is one-third the 
proceeds. Similar conditions exist in western Kentucky 
and Tennessee, except that a somewhat larger proportion 
of the crop is produced by farm owners. Financing tobacco 
production in these States is accomplished in much the same 
way as in northern tobacco-growing districts. 

In the South Atlantic States, more particularly in the 
Coastal Plains region, the percentage of tenancy is very 
high on tobacco* farms, with a large proportion of owners 
nonresident on the farm. The tenant’s share of the crop 
is one-half or two-thirds, depending on whether the land- 
lord furnishes all or only one-third the fertilizer used, the 
tenant in both cases furnishing labor, teams, and machinery. 
The tenant is financed chiefly by the landlord or the local 
supply merchant, who is also a fertilizer dealer. Crop liens 
and chattel mortgages are commonly taken as security. In 
the Piedmont section the farms are smaller, and a larger 
proportion of owners operate their farms. Under the rental 
agreement chiefly employed, the tenant furnishes teams, ma- 
chinery and labor and three-fourths of the fertilizer and 
receives three-fourths of the crop. The tobacco crop is 
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grown more largely on a cash basis. Larger landowners 
borrow from local banks and furnish their tenants, so that 
crop liens are not extensively employed. 

Tobacco Marketing. 

The marketing of tobacco varies considerably in different 
tobacco-producing sections of the country. In general there 
are three methods — the auction system, farm selling, and co- 
operative marketing. 

The auction system is practiced principally in Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, West Virginia, southern Ohio, Indiana, and 
Missouri. Most tobacco produced in the cigar-leaf sections 
of Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Florida, Georgia, and the 
Connecticut Valley is marketed on the farm. Cooperative 
marketing is practiced more or less in every tobacco-produc- 
ing section of the country. There is only a small amount of 
tobacco that is not marketed by one of these methods. 

Preparation of Tobacco for Sale Under Auction System. 

In preparing tobacco to be sold at auction, as soon as the 
tobacco is cured it is brought into a soft, pliable condition 
and assorted according to quality, color, length, and other 
factors. Where the tobacco is cured on the stalk the leaves 
must first be stripped from the stalks for assorting. The 
number of lots made by each producer varies considerably, 
depending upon the accuracy with which the tobacco' is as- 
sorted and also upon the size and character of the crop. 
From 5 to 12 lots are usually made from each curing or barn 
of tobacco. Except for a general knowledge of the qualities 
of tobacco farmers have no guide in this assorting process. 
In most cases they separate their tobacco into lots of similar 
character without knowing to what grades the tobacco be- 
longs or for what use the tobacco is suited. This being true, 
the farmer is at a loss to know the market value of his to- 
bacco even after carefully assorting it. The principal reason 
for this condition is due to the fact that there are no gen- 
erally recognized standard grades for tobacco. 

After the tobacco is assorted into various lots by the 
farmer it is tied into hands, or bundles, as they are some- 
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times called, each hand containing 6 to 25 leaves. The hands 
are then hung on laths or sticks so that they can be handled 
easily without breaking or tangling the tobacco. The to- 
bacco is then conditioned for market. Tobacco is usually 
conditioned on the farm in one of three ways, (1) by hang- 
ing it loosely in an open shed during a warm moist day, (2) 
by hanging it in a damp cellar or steam room, (3) by 
sprinkling it lightly with water and packing it into a bulk. 
In conditioning for market the general tendency is to put 
too much moisture in the tobacco, especially when it is 
sprinkled, and sometimes it is delivered wet and badly 
bruised. To be in the best marketable condition the to- 
bacco should contain from 15 to 20 per cent of moisture. 

The Auction Methods of Selling. 

Tobacco is sold at auction in three ways — by publicly 
selling loose or unpacked tobacco to the highest bidder, by 
publicly selling in packed form to the highest bidder, and 
by closed-bids auction of packed tobacco. 

The loose-leaf aucUon system ^ — The first method, often re- 
ferred to as the loose-leaf auction system, is the method by 
which the majority of tobacco produced in the United States 
in the past two decades has been sold. Practically all of the 
auction markets of the country operate on the loose-leaf 
auction plan, with the exception of Baltimore, Md., which 
is a packed-tobacco market oi)erating under the closed-bid 
auction plan, and Louisville, Ky., which is a packed-tobacco 
market operating on the public-auction plan. The market 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, is operated principally on the loose-leaf 
auction plan, but it has also a public auction market for 
packed tobacco. 

As a rule the tobacco is taken to the loose-leaf auction 
market on the laths, where each lot is stripped from the 
laths and placed into a large flat-bottomed basket. The 
baskets containing the tobacco are then weighed and ar- 
ranged according to quality in rows on the floor of a loose- 
leaf auction sales warehouse. In some markets, instead of 
using baskets, the lots are merely weighed and placed in 
piles on the floor of the warehouse. On each basket or pile 
is placed a ticket showing the name of the farmer who owns 
the tobacco, the number of pounds contained in the lot, and 
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the eoBseciitive number given to the lot. The tobacco is 
then sold in piles or lots ranging from 10 to 1,500 pounds 
to the highest bidder at public auction. As the sale pro- 
ceeds from basket to basket a clerk of the warehouse enters 
on each ticket the price per pound at which the tobacco is 
sold, the name of the buyer, and the grade assigned to the 
lot by the buyer. As a rule, the buyers for the large com- 
panies are governed in their bids entirely by their private 
grades, so it becomes largely a matter on the auction floors 



LOOSE LEAF FLOOR OF AFCTIOH SALES WAREHOUSE. 

Fig, 21, — Tlie different lots of tobacco as brought in by the farmer are 
weighed, properly tagged, and arranged in piles on the war<*house floor 
according to grade, usually after having first been placed in flat-bottom 
baskets. At the appointed hour the piles are auctioned offi in rapid suc- 
cession. The warehouseman, after deducting ceitain fees, pays to the farmer 
the net proceeds and collects this amount from the buyer. 


for the buyer first to determine to which of his grades, if 
any, a certain lot of tobacco belongs. Having determined 
the grade, he knows the limit that his company allows him 
to bid on the lot. Each buyer or manufacturer has for his 
own use a private system of grades. After the tobacco once 
leaves the farmer’s hands it is handled almost entirely by 
grade. 
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In some of the larger markets the sales proceed very 
rapidly. In many markets the local board of trade requires 
the auctioneer to sell as high as 240 lots of tobacco in an 
hour’s time. After the sale is over the farmer has a right 
to refuse the price offered, in which case he can either have 
the tobacco put up at auction the second time or have it re- 
moved from the warehouse for sale elsewhe]*e. If the price 
offered is accepted, the auction-sales warehouseman renders 
the farmer an account, showing the number of pounds and 
the price of each lot sold, and gives him a check for the total 
amount of the sale, less the warehouse charges, which usually 
include an auction fee, a weighing charge, and a commission 
for selling. 

Each buyer removes the tobacco purchased by him from 
the auction-sales warehouse to a redrying plant or packing 
house, where the tobacco is placed in a safekeeping condition 
and packed into hogsheads, ready for storage or shipment. 
A large percentage of the tobacco is bought direct by the 
manufacturer, in which case the tobacco, after being condi- 
tioned and packed, is usually shipped to the private-storage 
warehouse of the manufacturer, where it remains in storage 
until it is ready to be manufactured. The large amount of 
tobacco bought for export trade is shipped abroad for stor- 
age, Most of the independent buyers have their tobacco 
stored in public storage warehouses, where the tobacco is 
held for resale. In such cases tobacco is usually resold on 
samples which are taken from the hogsheads of tobacco while 
in storage. 

Selling in packed form at public auction, — ^Tobacco to be 
sold at public auction in packed form is prepared by the 
farmers in the same way as tobacco to be sold under the 
loose-leaf auction system, except that it is packed into hogs- 
heads or tierces containing from 500 to 2,000 pounds and 
then shipped to sales warehouses. Wlien tobacco is offered 
for selling, the packages are arranged in rows on the floor of 
the warehouse in very much the same manner that the bas- 
kets are arranged on the floor of a loose-leaf auction ware- 
house. The packages are then opened up in a manner that 
will not disturb the form of packing. The tobacco is then 
sold at public auction as the buyers pass from lot to lot 
examining and bidding on the tobacco. When the sale is 
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PRINCIPAL TOBACCO MARKETS 
f922 


over the lots are placed back into the same containers and 
returned to storage, where the tobacco is held for resale or 
iiianiifacture by the new owner. 

The closed-iid aiiotion method , — Under the -closed-bid 
auction plan the packages arc prepared in the same form as 
when the tobacco is sold in packed form, but the containers 
are opened up and sampled when they are received at the 
warehouse. Samples are made up of from four to nine hands 
drawn from different parts of the package and are labeled to 
preserve the identity of the sample and sealed to prevent 
substitution. At some 
warehouses these samples are 
drawn and sealed by per- 
sons who are licensed under 
the United States ware- 
house act for the purpose. 

The samples are then dis- 
played by the broker or 
commission merchant to 
whom the tobacco was con- 
signed for sale. Each 
buj-er enters on a slip of 
paper, opposite the number 
of each sample, the price 
per pound which he is will- 



ing to give for the lot rep- 22. — Market centers for first-kand 

resented by the sample and 
drops it into a box. At the 
end of the day the box is 
opened and the tobacco is 
sold to the buyer who offers 
the highest price. 

The distribution of principal markets for the first-hand 
sale of leaf tobacco is shown in Figure 22. 


sales of leaf tobacco are located 
mainly within the principal produc- 
ing districts. Where the loose-leaf 
auction astern of selling prevails 
there are usually numerous smaller 
markets, in addition to the larger 
market centers. 


Farm Selling of Tobacco. 


Possibly next to the auction-sales method of selling to- 
bacco the most general practice is to sell the tobacco on the 
farm to buyers who visit producing districts. In most sec- 
tions in which tobacco is thus sold the farmer makes little 
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attempt to assort his tobacco with respect to quality. As 
soon as the tobacco is cured, the farmer watches an oppor- 
tunity when he can find the tobacco in a natural condition, 
soft enough to be handled without breaking. He then takes 
the tobacco down from the barns or sheds, strips the leaves 
from the stalks, and ties them roughly into large hands, 
which are packed into bundles of approximately 100 pounds 
each. Usually before the tobacco is taken down from the 
barns or after it has been placed into bundles it is examined 
by country buyers and bought, but very often it is bought 
at a general average price without being examined. The 
tobacco is then delivered to a place designated by the buyer, 
where the bundles are opened up, the hands untied, and the 
tobacco assorted according to the buyer’s grades. The 
tobacco is then retied into hands and conditioned for storage. 
After conditioning the tobacco is ordinarily packed into 
cases averaging about 300 pounds and placed in storage 
warehouses. 

After the tobacco has passed through the spring sweat 
the cases are opened up and sampled, at which time it is 
offered for sale to the manufacturer. The tobacco is usually 
sold by the dealers according to the quality of each lot, 
whereas the farmer sells the tobacco unassorted for a gen- 
eral average price. In some instances the tobacco is bought 
by representatives of the manufacturer direct from the 
farmer, in which case the manufacturer has the tobacco 
assorted and packed for storage in the same manner as is 
ordinarily practiced by the independent country buyer. 
The contract method of buying is practiced to a large extent 
in many of the cigar-leaf producing sections. Very often 
the country buyers purchase a large percentage of the year’s 
crop before it is harvested, the farmer agreeing to deliver 
the tobacco after it is produced, cured, and packed into 
bundles. 

In all sections in which farm selling is practiced the 
farmers have practically no conception of tobacco grades, 
and very few realize the wide variation in the prices of 
tobacco of different qualities. Their main source of infor- 
mation as to the value of tobacco is the price received by 
neighbors, which is usually a flat price of so many cents 
per pound for all qualities of tobacco. The farmer who 
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soils his tobacco at an average of 30 cents has very little 
idea what proportion of it has a market value of from 3 to 5 
cents per pound and what from 80 to 90 cents per pound. 
This is due to the fact that there are no standard grades by 
which the farmer can be governed. With tobacco varying 
in price from 1 cent to $2 per pound, it is not practical for 
a farmer to estimate with any degree of accuracy the market 
value of his tobacco without the use of some uniform system 
of grades. Neither is it possible for market quotations to 
be of much value without standard grades. 

Cooperative Marketing. 

Cooperative marketing has followed principally three gen- 
eral lines: Cooperative packing, cooperative sales agencies, 
and cooperative pooling. 

Cooperative paching, — ^In many sections farmers have 
found that it was impracticable for them to pack their indi- 
vidual crops for storage, due to the fact that they were 
unable to employ expert assorters and also on account of 
the small size of the lots of tobacco of a particular quality 
that would be produced on a single farm. To own and 
operate cooperative packing houses where the tobacco could 
be assorted into lots of like qualities by trained men has 
proved of advantage. In this way the farmers were able 
to pack complete cases or hogsheads of tobacco of similar 
quality, whereas in individual packing it would be neces- 
sary in most instances to mix the different qualities in order 
to fill cases of commercial size. The packing houses as a 
rule have not been altogether successful, due, perhaps, to 
the fact that they were not able to operate continually from 
year to year. In years in which there was little demand for 
tobacco the packing houses had more tobacco than they could 
conveniently care for, while in other years when the demand 
and prices were good the farmers would sell their tobacco 
direct to the dealers and manufacturers without packing, 
leaving the packing houses idle. Ordinarily no special pro- 
visions were made for the sale of the tobacco which was 
jointly packed in this manner. Each farmer or group of 
farmers interested in a particular packing was required to 
be his own sales agent. 
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Oooperatwe sales agencies. — some sections farmers or- 
ganize cooperative sales agencies in connection with their 
packing houses. These agencies sell the tobacco that is co- 
operatively packed by the farmers. In practically all cases 
the individual farmer reserves the right to accept or reject 
the price offered to these agencies, and in most cases the 
individual farmer is allowed to sell his packing independent 
ot agencies. However, this is limited to some extent in some 
agencies by requiring the individual producer when selling 
his tobacco independent of the agency to pay a fee to the 
agency. In other sections the agencies were formed inde- 
nandent of the cooperative-packing plants. In these sections 
the individual farmer usually does his own assorting and 
packing and ships his tobacco to a storage warehouse under 
consignment to the cooperative-selling agency. The coopera- 
tive agency in this particular instance performs the function 
of a commission merchant. 

Cooperative pooling. — ^The most common form of coopera- 
tive marketing that is practiced is cooperative pooling. 
Pools have been formed in practically every section of the 
country in which tobacco is produced. Until recent years 
the pooling idea has been worked out on a small scale in 
most sections, but during the last two years several very 
large pools have been formed. These large cooperative pools 
have absorbed a number of the smaller pools, and one of the 
principles on which they are formed is to control a large 
percentage of the production in certain areas. In organizing 
a pool of this kind, from 50 to 75 per cent of the tobacco pro- 
duced in a particular section is determined upon as a goal, 
and the organization is not put into operation until this 
percentage of the tobacco has been pledged to the pool by 
individual farmers who sign contracts. In these contracts 
the farmers agree to sell and deliver their entire crops of 
tobacco for a certain number of years to the pool, or co- 
operative association, which will sell the tobacco and make 
returns to the farmers after deducting all operating expenses. - 
These cooperative associations are organized without capital 
stock. 

To secure the necessary funds to pay for the operating 
expenses of the association and to make advances to its mem- 
bers the association borrows money on its notes, which are 
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usually secured by warehouse receipts showing the type, 
form, grade, weight, and condition of the tobacco, and the 
obligations assumed by the warehouseman. The grade or 
other class of the tobacco shown on the warehouse receipts, if 
issued under the United States warehouse act, are usually 
taken from an official inspection, grade, and weight certificate 
issued at the conditioning plant. This is done in order to 
save opening up the tobacco after being received into storage, 
which is not only expensive but causes considerable damage 
to the tobacco. 

The associations found that in many cases the number of 
public storage houses available was not sufficient to take care 
of their storage requirements, and it became necessary 
organize subsidiaiy warehousing coi'porations to perform this 
function. These corporations are organized as a rule with 
sufficient capital stock to purchase, own, and operate storage 
warehouses. In some cases these subsidiary corporations own 
and operate redrying and conditioning plants in connection 
with the operation of storage warehouses, and in other cases 
they own and operate assorting and packing houses in which 
the tobacco is prepared for storage. 

Under the pooling plan the tobacco is assorted and tied 
into hands by the individual farmer and delivered to the 
receiving warehouses of the association at such times and 
places as it directs. As the tobacco is received into the ware- 
houses of the association it is weighed, placed into baskets, 
and tagged in the same manner as in the case of the auction 
system, but instead of selling it at auction the baskets are 
graded by expert graders who are employed by the associa- 
tion. Each farmer is given a statement showing the grades 
of the tobacco delivered to the association with the weight 
of each grade. At the same time an advance payment is” 
made on the tobacco delivered. The amount of this advance 
is governed by the association and proportioned according 
to the particular quantity of each grade delivered to the 
association. 

The association has full jurisdiction over the tobacco after 
it has been received and may condition, warehouse, or sell it 
at will. A certain percentage of the t€>bacco as a rule is 
sold direct to dealers and manufacturers from the loose-leaf 
receiving floors of the association. The remainder of the 
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tobacco is shipped by the association to conditioning plants, 
■where it is conditioned and packed into hogsheads or cases 
for storage. As the tobacco is packed it is inspected, re- 
graded, sampled, and weighed by competent and reliable per- 
sons, many of whom are licensed for the purpose under the 
United States warehouse act. It is then delivered to public 
storage houses, many of which are also licensed under the 
same law. 

Prices of Tobacco. 

Under the systems used in marketing tobacco, what may 
be called a wholesale market for unmanufactured tobacco 

PRICES OE LEAEIira TYPES OP TOBACCO, 1909-1921. 



Fio. 28. — In recent years the bright flue-cnred type has maintained the highest 
price level because of increased demand for this type in the domestic manu- 
facture of cigarettes and in export trade. The lowest price level is shown 
by the dark fire-cured and air-cured types, the greater portion of which is 
exported. 

has not been developed as has been for other commodities. 
As a rule, when tobacco is sold in large quantities sale is 
effected through private methods, and limited data are avail- 
able as to prices received. The only prices are the general 
prices received by farmers. These are based as a rule upon 
the average price received for all qualities of tobacco. It 
has not been practicable to compile prices by grades, owing 
to the absence of any uniform system of grading. In secur- 
ing data as to- the- average prices by types it has been neces- 
sary to follow the line of geographical division rather than 
of type characteristics. 
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In the graph showing tobacco piices by principal types 
(Fig. 23) it has been necessary to group all tobacco into fonr 
divisions: First, the cigar types cover wrapper, binder, and 
filler tobacco of Wisconsin, Ohio, Georgia, Florida, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and the Connecticut Valley, on which 
the farm prices range from 3 cents to $4 per pound ; second, 
the Burley type covers all grades of Burley tobacco grown 
in Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
on which the price ranges from cents to $1 per pound; 
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Fig. 24. — From 1805 to 1879 there was a fairly steady decline in average farm 
price, followed by a somewhat higher price level, for the most part, up to 
the outbreak of the World War. The abnormally high price level of 1919 
was due mainly to the extraordinarily high price of the bright flue-cured 
type for that year. 

third, the flue-cured type covers the “ old belt ” of Virginia 
and North Carolina and the “ new belt ” of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, on which the price of the 
various qualities range from cents to $1.25 per pound; 
and, fourth, the dark-fired and air-cured types cover all 
grades of Maryland and eastern Ohio export, Virginia dark- 
fired and sun-cured, dark-fired types of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and the one-sucker and air-cured types of Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, on which the prices range from 
1 to 65 cents per pound. 

The following table shows the average farm prices for all 
types and grades, as far as records are obtainable, from 1618 
to 1853: 

35143*^— -YBK 1922 29 + 30* 
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The accompanying graph (Fig. 24) shows the prices from 
1863 to 1921. The Woi'ld War caused the abnormally high 
average farm price of 39 cents per pound in the year 1919, 
which had not been previously equaled with the exception 
of the English Government prices of 1618, 1619, and 1620. 
The general price for half a century, from 1866 to 1915, was 
8.5 cents per pound. During the five years from 1917 to 
1921 the general average price was 26.4 cents per pound. 

Average farm price of tobacco in the United States {cents per pound). 


Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

IBIS - - 

54. 75 

1684 

4.12 

1730 

1.52 

1765 

2.03 

1619 

54.75 

1688 

3.08 

1735 

4.2 

1771 

4.56 

1620 

54.75 

1695 

3.09 

1743 

3.04 

1780 

3. 04 

16J10 

6.08 

1697 

3.09 

1744 

4.06 

1790 

3.4 

1640 . 

6. 08 

1698 

3.62 

1762 

4. 56 

1847 

5.0 

1647 

6. 08 

1699 

3. 13 

1763 

4.56 

1849 

7.0 

1664 . 

3.09 

1703 

2.03 

1764 

4.06 

1853 

10.0 









Financing the Marketing of Tobacco. 

Tobacco is not suitable for manufacture until it has aged 
properly, which ordinarily means that it must be in storage 
from two to three years. In recent years the tendency has 
been to shorten the aging period by artificial sweating or by 
using a larger percentage of new tobacco in the blends, 
which are ordinarily made up of tobacco 1, 2, and 3 years 
old- In the manufacture of most tobacco products the 
tobacco used is, on an average, 18 months old. This makes 
it necessary for the trade to carry large stocks of tobacco on 
hand. The burden of carrying these stocks has been, for the 
most part, placed upon the dealers and manufacturei*s, as 
the farmer usually disposes of his tobacco- as soon as pos- 
sible after it has been produced. In the cigai’-leaf pro- 
ducing States and in Maryland some farmers have held 
their tobacco on the farms or in public storage warehouses 
for considerable periods awaiting more favorable markets. 
, When tobacco is placed in a warehouse a warehouse re- 
ceipt is issued therefor. Tliis receipt is frequently used by 
the depositor as collateral for a loan. Comparatively few 
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fanners have used warehouse receipts because of the quite 
general practice on the pai't of farmers of selling their 
product as soon as j^ossible after it is harvested. The nianin 
facturer and dealer, on the other hand, are quite familiar 
with the use of these receipts. 

"With the development in the past two years in cooperative 
tobacco marketing organizations, the use of the Avarehouse 
receipt on the part of those who control the tobacco before 
it passes into the hands of dealers and manufacturers lias 



PEBERAn BOISTBEB WAREHOUSE EOR STORING TOBACCO. 

Fia. 25. — Wlion tobacco is placed in a warehouse, licensed and bonded under 
the United States warehouse act, a negotiable warehouse receipt of pre- 
scribed form IS issued therefor. This receipt is generally acceptable as 
collateral for loan purposes. 


become quite general. These associations, almost without 
exception, have placed their tobacco in warehouses! licensed 
under the United States warehouse act. They have found 
receipts issued under this act to constitute a high type of 
collateral, which is acceptable to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion and general^ acceptable to the leading banks as col- 
lateral for loan purposes. The value of these receipts is 
apjiarent from a study of the following copy of the form 
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Back of W. A. Form T-6. 

STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
ENCUMBRANCES. 

Each of the undersigned hereby certifies on tlio date stated that 
he is the owner of the tobacco covered by this receipt and that, other 
than the warehouseman’s lien evidenced on the face of this receipt 
and the following, there are no liens, mortgages, or other encum- 
brances on said tobacco: 


, 102 __. 

(Signed) 


302 __. 

(Signed) 

INDORSEMENTS. 


Upon demand, deliver the tobacco covered by this receipt to 
or his order. 


192 __. 

( Signed ) 

Upon demand, deliver the tobacco covered by this receipt to 
or his ordei'. 


392 __. 


( Signed ) 


Eeceived delivery of the tobacco covered i)y this receipt. 

, 192 _. 

(Signed) 
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In Figure 26 are shown the locations of United States 
licensed warehouses and the points at which are functioning 
inspectors, graders, and weighers licensed under this act in 
connection with these licensed warehouses. 

Exijorts and Imports. 

Tobacco was the first article of export of the colonies, and 
20,000 pounds were sent to England from Jamestown in 
1618. Exports had reached 100,000,000 pounds just prior 




Pig. 26. — Licensed storag^e warehouses, and inspectors, graders, and weighers 
are now (192*2) to be found in most of the principal tobacco-growing sec- 
tions, thus affording approved facilities for i>lacing tobacco in storage when 
growers do. not wish to immediately sell their crop. 

to the Revolutionary War, and by 1870 the average was in 
excess of 200,000,000 pounds. In the last three decades there 
has been a fairly uniform increase in average expoi'ts of leaf 
tobacco from 250,000,000 pounds in 1891 to 460,000,000 
pounds for the 10-year period ending with 1921. At the 
close of the World War exports temporarily were in excess 
of 750,000,000 j)Ounds. Exports of manufactured tobacco, 
though considerable, normally aggi'egate less than one-tenth 
of the leaf exports, the principal items being cigarettes, plug, 
and smoking tobacco. During and immediately following 
the World War, however, exports of cigarettes were greatly 
increased, the maximum of about 48,000,000 pounds having 
been reached in 1919. The United Kingdom is much the 
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largest piircliaser of American tobacco, taking more than a 
third of the total exports, while France, Italy, and Germany 
each take about 10 per cent, the Xetherlands about 6 per cent, 
Spain 5 per cent, Australia and Canada each 4 per cent, 
Belgium 3 per cent, and China 2 to 5 per cent. Exports to 
China have increased decidedly in recent j’ears. 

The increase in exports of leaf tobacco have not kept 
pace with increased production. Originally the bulk of 
the crop was exported, and in 1790 over To per cent of the 
total went abroad, while by the middle of the last century 
the fraction exported was two-thirds. At the close of the 
century exports averaged only about 38 per cent of the pro- 
duction, but since that time there has been no further 
permanent decline in the portion of the crop exported. 
Statistics of exports by types are not available, and only 
estimates can be made. It is well known that the dark 
fire-cured and air-cured types and the bright flue-cured 
furnish the bulk of leaf exports. The quantitj^^ of cigar leaf 
sent abroad is relatively unimimrtant, and j>erhaps not more 
than 10 to 16 per cent of the Burley crop is exported. It 
is estimated that about 75 per cent of the combined dark 
fire-cured and air-cured types goes to foreign countries. 
Since the production of these types is not increasing much, 
it is apparent that the increased exports of leaf are being 
derived largely from the bright flue-cured cigarette type. 
This indicates a foreign as well as a domestic increase in 
demand for the cigarette. Available information indicates 
that somewhat more than half the production of flue-cured 
leaf is exported. 

Imports of leaf tobacco averaged 5,000,000 pounds at 
the outbreak of the Civil War and at the outbreak of the 
World War averaged about 60,000,000 pounds, or somewhat 
more than 14 per cent of the exports. Three principal 
types are imported, namely, cigar-wrapper leaf from Su- 
matra and Java, cigar filler and wrapper from Cuba, and 
cigarette tobaccos from Turkey and Greece. Considerable 
quantities of leaf have been imported from Cuba for a 
century, and Cuban tobacco largely formed the basis of de- 
velopment of the great cigar-manufacturing in<lustry. For 
the period 1891-1895 imports from Cuba averaged 20,000,000 
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pounds annuallly and for the 10 years ending with 1910 
the average was 22,000,000 pounds. In the past 10 years 
there has been little change in average imports. Cuban leaf 
is used in domestic manufacture of all-Havana cigars and 
for blending with domestic cigar leaf in manufacture. 
Imports of Sumatra wrapper leaf first became important 
in 1882, and for the 10 years ending with 1891 averaged 
4,300,000 pounds annually. By 1894 the 10-year running 
average was 5,000,000 pounds, and since 1906 the average has 
remained near 6,000,000 pounds. This product is used al- 
most exclusively for wrapping the domestic and blended 
fillers of low and medium priced cigars. 

Imports of Turkish tobacco were nominal prior to 1903, 
but the rapid increase since that time has been the outstand- 
ing feature of tobacco imports. For the 10 years ending with 
1912 average imports were in excess of 10,000,000 pounds and 
a 10-year average of 20,000,000 pounds was reached in 1919- 
In 1920 total imports of Turkish leaf reached 36,000,000 
pounds, but in 1921 there was a decrease to approximately 
26,000,000 pounds. The bulk of the imported Turkish leaf 
is used for blending with domestic flue-cured tobacco and, to 
a lesser extent, with Burley in the manufacture of cigarettes. 
The rapid increase in imports of Turkish tobacco closely 
parallels the great expansion in cigarette manufacture and 
in the production of flue-cured leaf. Imports of manu- 
factured tobacco are relatively small, consisting chiefly of 
cigars from the Philippines and Cuba. 

Domestic Consumption. 

In Colonial days tobacco was grown primarily for export, 
but with increase of population and wider use of tobacco in 
its various forms among the colonists a steadily increasing 
proportion of the crop entered into domestic consumption, 
and this progressive change in distribution has continued, 
even through recent years. In the history of Virginia there 
are references to tobacco manufactories as early as 1732, 
though the product was used both for export and for do- 
mestic consumption. A considerable quantity of tobacco, 
however, has always been grown as a garden crop for home 
consumption in the unmanufactured state. In general, to- 
bacco requires an aging process of from one to three yeara 
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in preparation for manufacture, so that, at least in later 
periods, since manufacturing has become more fully de- 
Teloped, there has been a very large carry-over each year; 
but the relation between production, consumption, and ex- 
ports can be arrived at on the basis of averages for a period 
of years, consumption being regarded as represented by ex- 
cess of production and imports over exports. Data for this 
method of computation are wanting, however, for early 
periods. For the year 1790 it appears that the quantity 
i^etained for domestic consumption amounted to about 

29.000. 000 pounds, or 22 per cent of the production for that 
year. For the census year 1839 the excess of production over 
exports of leaf was 100,000,000 pounds, or 45 per cent of the 
production, disregarding a net export of 6,000,000 pounds of 
manufactured tobacco in that yeai*. For the 5-year period — 
1881-1885 — ^the ajyparent average annual consumption was 
nearly 287,000,000 pounds, or 56 per cent of the production. 
For the years 1891-1895 consumption averaged nearly 340,- 
000,000 pounds, which was 56.3 per cent of the production. 
For the period 1901-1905 the average consumption rose to 

483.000. 000 pounds, constituting 61 per cent of the produc- 
tion. For the pre-war period — 1909-1913 — ^the annual con- 
sumption was 650,000,000 pounds, or 65 per cent of the pro- 
duction. During the five years ending with 1921 consump- 
tion averaged 892,000,000 pounds, which was 65.5 per cent 
of the production. In arriving at the above estimates for 
dates since 1839 exports and imports of manufactured to- 
bacco are included. 

The per capita consumption of tobacco has been steadily 
increasing for many years. Prior to the Civil War it seems 
to have been less than 4 pounds. For the period 1881-1885 
per capita consumption was 5.3 pounds, for 1891-1895 it re- 
ceded to 5 pounds, but for 1901-1905 it had increased to 
about 6 pounds. During the 5-year period ending with 1913 
the quantity consumed per capita had further increased to 7 
pounds, and for 1917-1921 it reached 8.5 pounds. These 
figures probably mean that a steadily increasing proportion 
of the population is using tobacco. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue secures accurate 
record of the quantities of leaf tobacco used each year in 
the various forms of manufacture. In Figure 27 is shown 
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graphically the distribution of leaf in the manufacture of 
cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco and snuff. The figures in- 
clude most of the imported leaf, which constitutes 5 to 10 
per cent of the total leaf consumed in manufacture. So far 
as concerns comparison with production on the basis of farm 
weight, however, these imports are fully offset by the shrink- 
age in weight which tobacco undergoes during the aging 
process, which amounts on the average to about 10 per cent. 
With an average total consumption of leaf amounting to 
about 870,000,000 pounds for the five-year period 1897-1901, 
26 per cent of this total was used for the manufacture of 
cigars, 4 per cent for cigarettes, and 70 per cent for tobacco 
and snuff. For the period 1907-1911 the total leaf consumed 
averaged 507,000,000 pounds, with cigars accounting for 28 
per cent, cigarettes 5.2 per cent, and snuff and tobacco 66.8 
per cent. For the five years ending in 1921 the total leaf 
consumed averaged 672,000,000 pounds, of which 25 per cent 
was used for cigars, 26.3 per cent for cigarettes, and 48.7 
per cent for tobacco and snuff. The remarkable increase in 
quantity of leaf used for manufacture of cigarettes, as well 
as the accelerating rate of this increase, which began after 
a j)eriod of decline from 1897 to 1902, are seen in Figure 27. 

TREND IN CONSUMPTION OF LEAF TOBACCO: CIGARS, 
CIGARETTES, TOBACCO, AND SNUFF, 1897-1921. 
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700 
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Fi(3. 27. — Since about 1908 there has been an exceedingly rapid increase in 
the quantity of tobacco used in cigarette manufacture. The manufacture of 
cigars shows only a moderate increase in recent years, while the quantity 
of leaf used for chewing and smofeing tobacco and snuffi shows almost no 
increase in the past 20 years. 
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This enormous expansion in the manufacture of the machine- 
made cigarette is the outstanding feature of the past quarter 
of a century in the tobacco industry. 

The returns of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in- 
clude under the general head of ^"tobacco and snuff'' the 
forms of manufacture known as plug, twist, fine cut, and 
smoking tobacco, in addition to snuff. It is significant that 
the production of plug, used principally for chewing, which 
has long been a principal form of manufacture, reached a 
maximum of nearly 186,000,000 pounds as early as 1897, and 
in recent years has shown a tendency to decline. The pro- 
duction of twist, which is used mainly for chewing, is not 
large, the maximum production of 17,000,000 pounds having 
been reached in 1918. Maximum production of fine cut, 
also chiefly used for chewing, amounting to 19,000,000 
pounds, was reached in 1881 and has since steadily declined. 
Production of smoking tobaccos, extensively used for rolling 
of cigarettes by hand as well as for pipe smoking, has in- 
creased from 85,000,000 pounds in 1897 to a maximum of 

258.000. 000 pounds in 1918, although the increase since 1910 
has been relatively small. Production of snuff has steadily 
increased from 14,000,000 pounds in 1897 to a maximum of 

37.000. 000 pounds in 1918. In 1890 the production of cigars 
first exceeded 4 billions in number, and in 1901 6 billions 
w'ere produced. The 7-billion mark was reached in 1906, 
but since that date there has been little increase in produc- 
tion, except that in the single year 1920 the 8-billi6n mark 
was temporarily passed. It is worthy of note, however, 
that the average size or weight of the individual cigar has 
increased considerably in recent years. In the above figures 
the relatively unimportant item of so-called little cigars is 
not included. Production of cigarettes first exceeded 1 
billion in number in 1885, and in 1895 more than 4 billions 
were manufactured, of which a half billion was exported. 
In 1905 the production was 5^ billions, of which two-thirds 
were retained for domestic consumption. In 1910 produc- 
tion had increased to 8| billions, exclusive of manufactures 
in bonded warehouses for export. In 1917 the total produc- 
tion was in excess of 44 billions, including manufactures in 
bonded warehouses, of which 37 billions remained at home 
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for consumption. In 1921 production reached the enormous 
number of 60 billions, of which about 8-|- billions were ex- 
ported. In brief, the use of tobacco for chewing* has been 
giving way to smoking, the first evidence of which could be 
seen in increased consumption of cigars and smoking to- 
bacco, while more recently these forms of smoking are giv- 
ing place to the machine-made cigarette. 

Utilization of Tobacco By-Products. 

The stem or midrib of the leaf can not be utilized in some 
classes of manufactured tobacco, and in the aggregate a large 
surplus of stems thus accumulates, of which only a small 
proportion is exported. These stems, together with con- 
siderable quantities of inferior or damaged leaf and leaf 
scrap and, to some extent, the tobacco stalks, furnish the 
sources of various nicotine preparations. Nicotine is a valu- 
able insecticide and is widely used for control of certain 
insect pests of plants. It is also extensively used in dips for 
control of mange or scab on sheep and cattle. Stems and 
other tobacco by-products, with or without previous extrac- 
tion of the nicotine, are used in large quantities as fertilizer, 
their value for this purpose depending mainly on their con- 
tent of nitrogen and potassium. No statistics are available 
as to quantities of tobacco by-product utilized in the prep- 
aration of insecticides or as fertilizer. 

International Trade in Unmanufactured Tobacco. 

A large portion of the world’s crop of tobacco does not 
enter into commerce, being consumed by the producer in the 
unmanufactured state. On the other hand, to meet fully the 
requirements for various forms of manufacture, including 
the blending of mixtures according to the varying tastes of 
consumers, countries supplying large exports may also find 
it necessary to import certain foreign types of leaf, as is true 
of the United States. Some of the large consuming coun- 
tries, moreover, produce little or no tobacco. Including those 
countries for which statistics are available, the average 
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yearly exports of tobacco in the worlcVs trade for the period 
1909 to 1913 amounted to 929,000,000 pounds. As sho’^n in 
Figure 28, the United States is much the largest exporting 
country, furnishing 41 per cent of the total. The Dutch 
East Indies contributed nearly 18 per cent, Brazil about 6.5 
per cent, Cuba 4 per cent, British India and the Philippine 
Islands each about 3 per cent. The tobacco exports of 
Turkey undoubtedly were important for this period, both in 
quantity and quality of product, and while full statistics are 
not available she probably ranked along with Brazil in 
quantity of leaf supplied. 

I 3 SrTEK]SrATIONAn TBADE IN UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 
YEARLY AVERA0E, 1909-1913. 

POUNDS, HUNDRED MILLIONS 
0 I 2 3 4-5 
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Fi<5. 28. — The United Stat^ is hy far the leading country in exports but also 
imports* considerable quantihes of leaf tobacco. The Dutch Bast Indies rank 
second in volume of exports. Germany and the United Kingdom lead in 
impoits. 

Of the total imports in world trade for the same period, 
amounting to 844,000,000 pounds, Germany received 20 per 
cent, the United Kingdom 14 per cent, France 7.5 per cent, 
Netherlands 7 per cent, the United States, Spain, and 
Austria-Hungary each about 6 per cent, Italy 5.5 per cent, 
and Belgium 2.5 per cent. 
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Import Levies. 

Import duties lia^’e been levied on tobacco, both in manu- 
factured and unmanufactured form, almost from the begin- 
ning of the Federal Government. In earlier years the rates 
were comparatively low, but they were greatly increased 
during the Civil War period. Since that time the chief in- 
creases in rates have been in leaf tobacco. Cigars as such 
were first included in the act of March 27, 1804. while “ paper 
cigars ” were first listed in the act of July 30. 1846, and cig- 
arettes in the act of July 14, 1862. In the latter act a dis- 
tinction is first made between stemmed and unstemmed leaf, 
and in the act of March 3, 1883, a. distinction is drawn be- 
tween wrapper and filler grades of cigar leaf. The annual 
revenue accruing to the Government from tobacco imports 
averaged for the period 1868-1872 somewhat less than 
$4,000,000, for the period 1888-1892 over $12,000,000, and for 
the period 1908-1912 approximately $24,000,000. The aggre- 
gate revenue from this source for the 50-year period 1872- 
1921 was more than $800,000,000. 

The following digest embraces a list of tariff acts relating 
to tobacco, with rates of duty, from 1789 to date : 

Raien of dulif on tobacco bnj) 07 'ts 'under the Constitution. 


Date of act ('and 
wlien effective) 


Rates of duty. 


July 4, 1789 (Aug. 1, 
1789). 

Aug. 10, 1790 (Jan. 
1, 1791). 

May 2, 1792 (July 1, 
1792). 

June 5, 1794 (Oct. 1, 
1794). 

June 7, 1794 (July 1, 
1794). 

May 13, 1800 (July 1, 
1800). 

Mar. 26, 1804 (July 1, 
1804). 


Snuff, 10 cents per pound; manufactured tobacco, 6 cents per pound; 
unmanufactured tobacco, 5 per cent. 

Snuff, 10 cents per pound, unmanufactuied, r> per cent , manufactured, 
6 cents per pound. 

Unmanufactured, 71 per cent, other tobacco duties remain. 

Snuff, 22 cents per pound, unmanufactuied lemains 7J pei cent, manu- 
factured, 10 cents per pound. 

Snuff remains 22 cents per pound; unmanufactured, 10 pei cent, manu- 
factured remains 10 cents per pound. 

Snuff remains 22 cents per pound, immanufactiired, 124 per cent, manu- 
factured remains 10 cents per pound. 

Snuff remains 22 cents per pound; unmanufactuied, I.*") per cent; manu- 
factured remains 10 cents per pound. 
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Bates of duty on totjacco imports under the Constitution— Contirmeil. 


Pate of act (and 
when eftective). 


Mar. 27, 1804 ( July 
1, 1804). 

July 1,1812 (July 1, 
1812). 

Apr. 27, 1816 (July 
1, 1816). 

Mar. 2, 1833 (Jan. 1, 
1834). 

Sept. 11, 1841 (Oct 
3,1841). 

Aug. 30, 1842 (Aug. 
31, 1842). 

July 30, 1846 (Dee. 2, 
1846). 

Mar. 3, 1857 (July 1, 
1857). 

Mar. 2, 1861 (Apr. 2, 
1861). 


July 14, 1862 (Aug. 
2, 1862). 


Apr. 29, 1864 (Apr. 
29, 1864). 

June 30, 1864 (July 
1, 1864), 


Mar. 3, 1865 (Apr. 1, 
1865). 

July 28, 1866 (Aug. 

il, 1866). 

Mar. 3, 1883 (July 1, 
1883). 


Ratos of fluty 


Cigars, 82 per 1,000, other existing rates lemam 

Existing rates doubled until one year aftei the war 

Snuff, 12 cents per pound, cigais, $2.50 pei 1,000, other manufaetuiefl, 
10 cents per pound, unmanufactured, 15 per cent. 

Existing rates in excess of 20 per cent to be reduced to 20 per leiu by 
yearly reductions to July 1, 1842. 

Unmanufactured, 20 per cent, othei rates remain. 

SnujQf, 12 cents per pound; cigars, 40 cents per pound: other manufac- 
tured, 10 cents per pound, unmanufactured, 20 per cent. 

Snuff, 40 per cent, cigars and paper cigars, 40 per cent; other manufac- 
tured, 40 per cent, unmanufactured. 30 per cent. 

Manufactured, 30 per cent, unmanufactured, 24 per cent 

Snuff, 10 cents per pound. Cigars Value of $5 or less per 1 ,000, 20 cent s 
per pound; value over $5 to $10 pei 1,000, 40 cents per pound, valu»^ 
over $10 per 1,000, GO cents per pound and 10 per cent, unmanulact ui cd 
in leaf, 25 per cent, other manufactured and other immanufacluied, 
30 per cent. 

Snuff, 35 cents per pound. Cigars and cigaiettes: Value of $5 or I(“^s 
per 1,000,35 cents per pound, value over $5 to $10 pei 1,000, 60 tents 
per pound, value over $10 to $20 pei 1,000, 80 cents per pound and 10 
per cent; value over $20 per 1,000, $1 per pound and 10 pei cent. Un- 
manufactuied in leaf and unstemmed, 25 cents per pound, stemmed, 
35 cents per pound, other manufactured, 35 cents per pound 

Existmg rates increased 50 per cent for 60 days 

Snuff and snuff flour, 50 cents per pound. Cigais and cigarettes’ Value 
of $15 or less per 1,000, 75 cents per pound and 20 per cent; value over 
$15 to $30 per 1,000, $1 25 per pound and 30 per cent; value over $30 to 
$45 per 1,000, $2 per pound and 50 per cent; value over $45 pei 1,000, 
$3 per pound and 60 per cent. Unmanufactured, in leaf and iin- 
stemmed, 35 cents per pound, stemmed, 50 cents per pound, other 
manufactured, 50 cents pei pound. 

Stems, 15 cents per pound. 

Cigars, cigaiettes, and cheroots, $3 per pound and 50 per cent. 

Snuff and snuff flour, 50 cents per pound; cigars, cigarettes, and 
cheroots, $2.50 per pound and 25 per cent. Unmanufaetmed, in leaf 
and unstemmed 85 per cent suitable for cigar wrappers, and inoi e 
than 100 leaves in pound, 75 cents per pound; stemmed, $1 per pound . 
Other leaf, unstemmed, 35 cents per pound; stemmed, 40 cents per 
pound. Other unmanufactured, 30 per cent, stems, 15 cents pei 
pound; other manufactured, 40 cents per pound. 
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Mates of duty on> tohacco iuiports under the Constitution — Coiitiiiiieil. 


Date of act (and 
wiien effective). 


Oct. 1, 1890 (Oct 6, 
1S90). 


Aug. 27, 1894 (Aug. 
1, 1894). 


July 24, 1897 (July 
24, 1897). 


Apr. 12, 1900 (Apr. 
12, 1900). 

July 25, 1901 

Mar 8, 1902 (Mar. 8, 
1902). 

Dec. 17, 1903 (Dec. 
27, 1903). 

Aug. 5, 1909 (Aug. 6, 
1909). 


Oct. 3, 1913 (Oct. 4, 
1913). 

May 27, 1921 (May 
28, 1921). 


Rates of duly 


Snuff and snuff flour, 50 cents per pound, cigais, cigaiettes, and 
cheioots, $4.50 per pound and 25 per cent. TJmnanufaetuied, in leaf 
for cigar wrappers— unstemmed, $2 per pomid, stemmed, $2 75 per 
pound. Other leaf— unstemmed, 35 cents pei pound; stemmed, 50 
cents per pound Stems, free. Othei maniifactuied, 40 cents per 
pound. 

Snuff and snuff flour, 50 cents per pound, cigars, cigaiettes, and cheroots, 
$4 per pound and 25 per cent. Wrapper, unstemmed, $1.50 per 
pound; stemmed, $2 25 per pound. Filler, unstemmed, 35 cents per 
pound; stemmed, 50 cents per pound. Stems, fiee. Other umnanii- 
faetured and manufactuied, 40 cents per pound. 

Snuff and snuff flour, 55 cents per pomid, cigars, cigarettes, and che- 
ioots, $4.50 per pound and 25 per cent. Wrapper, and fiUer v\hen 
mixed 01 packed with more than 15 per cent of wrapper, and all leaf 
the jiroduct of two or more countries when mixed oi packed together, 
unstemmed, $1 85 per pound; stemmed, $2 50 per poimd. Other 
filler, unstemmed, 35 cents per pound; stemmed, 50 cents per pound 
Stems, free. Other unmanufactured and manufactured, 55 cents pei 
pomid. 

Shipments from Porto Rico to United States, 15 per cent of existing 
rates -f internal-revenue tax. 

Shipments from Porto Rico/to United States, fiee (Proclamation by 
President.) 

Impoits from Philippme Islands of articles gi'own and produced there, 
75 per cent of existing rates + internal-revenue tax. (Ceased Aug 
6, 1909.) 

Impoits from Cuba of products of soil or industry of that country, 20 per 
cent below existing rates. Not sub ^queiitly repealed. 

Rates of July 24, 1897: Scrap, 55 cents per pomid. These are the rates 
of the minimum tariff. The maximum tariff is 25 per cent higher 
and is to be in force to Mar. 31, 1910, and thereafter unless President 
by proclamation declares no discrimination by particular comitnes. 
These rates apply to Pliihppine Islands ; imports exceeding 300,000 
pounds of wrapper and filler mixed or packed with more than 15 
per cent of wrapper; exceeding 1,000,000 pounds of flUer; and ex- 
ceeding 150,000,000 cigars. Internal revenue to be paid. 

Rates of July 24, 1897, except scrap, 35 cents per pound. All articles the 
growth or product of the Philippine Islands, free. 

Wrapper, and flUei when mixed or packed with more than 15 per cent 
of wrapper, and all tobacco theproduet of two or more countries when 
mixed or packed together, unstemmed, $2 35 per pound; stemmed, $3 
per pound. Other filler (all other leaf), unstemmed, .35 cents per 
pound; stemmed, 50 cents per pound. Other existing rat^js net 
changed. 
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RaUa of duty on tohacco imports under the Const itutiOH—Comlimed. 


Date of act (and 
when eflective) 

Kates of d lit V 

Sept. 21, 1922 (Sept. 

Snuff andsnuff flour, 55 cents per pound, cigars, cigarettes, and eheroofs. 

22, 1922). 

i 

1 

$4 50 per pound and 25 per cent Wrapper, and filler when mi \ed or 
packed with more than 35 per cent of wrapper, and leaf the product of 
two or more countries when mixed or packed together, unstemmed, 
$2 lOperpound, stemmed, $2.75perpound Other filler, mistemmed, 
35 cents per pound; stemmed, 50 cents per pound Scrap, 35 cents per 
pound, stems, free; other unmanufactured and manufactured, 55 
cents per pound From Philippine Islands, if grown or produced 
there, free+ TJmted States internal revenue tax All rates subject to 
change by the President after investigation of cost of production, 
domestic and foreign. 


Internal Revenue Taxes. 


Internal-revenue taxation of tobacco as a more or less 
fixed policy began during the Civil War. As a whole the 
rates of taxation reached a maximum during the later years 
of that war, while relatively high rate levels also came into 
effect in 1875 and again following the World War. At the 
outset a sliding scale of rates, according to value of the 
product, was applied to cigars, while for smoking and chew- 
ing tobaccos there was also a sliding scale based on value 
of product; but, in addition, rate differences based on char- 
acter of raw material used in manufacture were applied. 
After a long period of flat rates, which began in 1867, the 
principle of a sliding scale according to value was revived 
for large cigars in 1917. On the other hand, flat rates have 
been applied to smoking and chewing tobaccos since 1872, and 
since 1898 snuff has been classed with these tobaccos. With 
the exception of the act of 1901, flat rates have been applied 
to cigarettes since 1867, so far as concerns value, but since 
1868 there has been a difference in rates as between cigar- 
ettes weighing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 and those 
weighing more than 3 pounds. The same distinction as to 
weight was first applied to cigars in 1897. 

35143'*— YBK 1922 -30 
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The amount of revenue derived from internal-revenue 
taxes in 1863 was somewhat more than $3,000,000, while 10 
rears later the amount was more than $34,000,000. In 1902 
the revenue amounted to nearly $52,000,000, in 1917 over 
$103,000,000, and m 1920 approximately $294,000,000. The 
total revenue derived from these taxes from 1862 to 1921, 
inclusive, a period of 60 years, was considerably over $3,000,- 
(J00,000. 

The following summary, based on compilations by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, United States Treasury 
Department, shows the rates of taxation on cigars and 
cigarettes as fixed in internal revenue acts from 1862 to date. 
Only half of the increase in rates provided in the act of 
October 3, 1917, were applicable during the first month of its 
operation. 

Date of internal levenue acts imposing taw on cigars and cigarettes 
and rates of taw. 


Date of act (and 
when effective) 

Product. 

Bate 
of tax. 

Length 
oftime 
in effect. 



Per 

1,000. 

Months 

July 1, 1S62 (Sept 

Cigais, valued at not over $5 per 1,000. ; 

$1.50 

22 

1, 1862). 

Valued at over $5 and not over SIO per 1,000 

2.00 

22 


Valued at over $10 and not over $20 per 1,000 

2.50 

22 


Valued at over $20 pei 1,000 

3 50 

22 

June 30y 1864 (June 

Chcioots valued at not ovei $5 per 1^000 

3.00 

9 

30, 1864). 

Cigars valued at not over $5 per 1,000 

3.00 

9 


Valued at over $5 and not over 115 per 1,000 

8.00 

9 


Valued at over $15 and not over $30 per 1,000 

15 00 

9 


Valued at over $30 and not over $45 per 1,000 

25.00 

9 


Valued at over $45 per 1,000 

40.00 

9 


Cigarettes valued at not over $6 per 100 packages of 25 
each. 

1 1.00 

9 


Valued at over $6 per 100 packages of 25 each 

1 3. 00 

9 


Cigarettes made wholly of tobacco 

3.00 

9 

Mar. 3, 1865 (Apr.l, 
1865). 

Cigars and cheroots made wholly of tobacco or of any 
substitutes therefor. 

10.00 

16 


Cigarettes valued at not over $5 per 100 packages of 25 
each. 

2.05 

16 


Valued at over $5 per 100 packages of 25 each 

3.05 

16 


Cigarettes made wholly of tobacco or of any substi- 
tutes therefor. 

10.00 

16 


Per 100 packages. 


2 Per package. 


3 Per cent. 
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Date of internal revenue acts imposing tax on cigars and cigarettes 
and rates of tax — Continued. 


Date of act (and 
when effective). 


Length 
of time 
ill effect. 



Per 




1,000. 

yfoyiihs 

July 13, 1866 (Aug. 

Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots valued at $8 per 1,000 

$2 00 

7 

1, 1866). 

or less. 




Valued at over $8 and not over $12 ’ 

4 00 

7 


Valued at over $12 per 1,000 

4 4 00 

7 

Mar. 2, 1867 

Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots of all descriptions 

5 00 

17 

July 20, 1868 (July 

Cigars and cheroots of all descriptions 

5.00 

79 

20, 1868). 

Cigarettes weighing not over 3 pounds per 1,000 

1 50 

79 


Weighing over 3 pounds per 1,000 

5.00 

79 

Mar 3, 1875 (Mar. 3, 

Cigars and cheroots of all descriptions 

6.00 

98 

1875). 

Cigarettes weighing not over 3 pounds per 1,000 

1. 75 

98 


Weighing over 3 pounds per 1,000 

6 00 

98 

Mar 3, 1883 (May 1, 

Cigars and cheroots of all descriptions 

3 00 

183 

1883). 

Cigarettes weighing not over 3 pounds per 1,000 

.50 

172 


Weighing over 3 pounds per 1,000 

3.00 

183 

July 24, 1897 (Aug. 

Cigars weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

3.00 

10 

15, 1897). 

Weighmg not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

1. 00 

47 


Cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

3 00 

10 


Weighing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

1.00 

10 

June 13, 1898 (June 

Cigars weighmg more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

3.60 

37 

14, 1898). 

Weighing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

1. 00 

37 


1 Cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

3 60 

49 


Weighmg not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

1 50 

37 

Mar. 2, 1901 (July 1, 

Cigars weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

3 00 


1901). 

Weighing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 i 

.54 

108 

Apr. 12, 1902 (July 

Cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

3.00 

96 

1, 1902). 

Weighing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 of 




wholesale value or price of— 



Mar. 2, 1901 (July 1, ! 

Not over $2 per 1,000 

.54 

108 

1901). 

More than $2 per 1,000. 

1. 08 

108 

Aug. 5, 1909 (July 1, 

Cigars weighmg more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

3.00 

87 

1910). 

Weighing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

.75 

87 


Cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

3.60 

87 


Weighmg not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 

1. 25 

87 

Oct. 3, 1917 (Oct. 4, 

Classes A-D, cigars, weighmg more than 3 pounds per 



1917). 

1,000, if manufactured or imported to retail at: 




(A) Less than 4 cents each 

3 00 

16 


(B) 4 cents or more and not over 7 cents each 

4.00 

16 


(C) More than 7 cents and not over 15 cents each. . 

6.00 

16 


(D) More than 15 cents and not over 20 cents each. 

8.00 

16 


Class E, cigars, weighing more than 3 pounds per 

10.00 

16 


1,000, if manufactured or imported to retail at over 




20 cents each. 




Cigars weighing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000. 

1.00 

16 


Cigarettes weighmg not more than 3 pounds per 

2 05 

16 


1,000. 




Cigarettes weighmg more than 3 pounds per 1,000. 

4 80 

16 


* And 20 per cent. 
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Date of internal revenue acts imposing tax on cigars and cigarettes 
and rates of tax — Continued. 


Date of act (and 
wiien effective). 

Pioduct 

Bate 
of tax. 

Length 
of time 
ineflect. 

Feb, 24, 1919 (Feb. 
25,1919). 

Classes A-D, cigars, weighing more than 3 pounds 
per 1,000, if manufactured or imported to retail at: 

Per 

1,000 

Months. 


(A) Not more than 5 cents each 

U. 00 

33 


(B) More than 5 cents and not more than 8 cents 
each. 

6.00 

33 


(C) More than 8 cents and not more than 15 cents 
each. 

9.00 

33 


(D) More than 15 cents and not more than 20 
cents each. 

12.00 

33 

Feb. 24, 1919 (Feb. 
25, 1919). 

Class E cigars, weighing more than 3 pounds per 
1,000, if manufactured or imported to retail at 
over 20 cents each. 

15.00 

33 


Cigars weighing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000. 

1.50 

33 


Cigarettes weighing not more than 3 pounds per 
1,000. 

3.00 

33 

Nov. 23, 1921 (Nov. 
23, 1921). 

Cigarettes weighmg more than 3 pounds per 1,000. 
Cigars, made of tobacco or any substitute, weighmg 
more than 3 pounds per 1,000, if manufactured or 
imported to retail at: 

7. 20 

33 


(A) Not more than 5 cents each 

4.00 



(B) More than 5 cents and not more than 8 cents 
each. 

6 00 

1 



(C) More than 8 cents and not more than 15 cents 
each. 

1 9.00 



(D) More than 15 cents and not more than 20 
cents each. 

12.00 



(E) More than 20 cents each 

Cigars, made of tobacco or any substitute, weighing 

15,00 



not more than 3 pounds per 1,000. 

1.50 



Cigarettes, made of tobacco or any substitute, weigh- 
ing more than 3 pounds per 1,000. 

7 20 



Cigarettes, made of tobacco or any substitute, weigh- 
ing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000. 

i 

3 00 
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History and Status of Tobacco Cultw'e. 

In the following summarj’, based on compilations bj’ the 
Commissioner of Internal Eerenue, are shown the rates of 
taxation applying to smoking and chewing tobaccos and 
snuff, as fixed in internal revenue acts from 1862 to date. 
Only one-half of the increase in rates provided in the act 
of October 3, 1917, was applicable during the first month of 
its operation. 


Dates of internal revenue acts imposinr/ tax on chewing and pipe- 
smoktng tobaccos and snuff, and 7'ates of tax. 


Date of act (and 
when effective) 

Form of manufacture. 

Eate of 

1 tax pel 
pound 

[ 

Length 
of tune 
in 

: effect. 

July 1. 18C2 (July 1, 
1802). 

Smokmg, made exclusively of stems ' 

Smoking, prepaied with all the stems in 1 

Cents 

2 

5 

Mmtlis 

22 


Cavendish, plug, twist, fine cut, valued at not ovei 

10 

6 


30 cents pel pound. 

Cavendish, plug, twist, fine cut, valued at ovei 30 

15 

6 


cents per pound. 

Snuff 

20 

22 

Mar. 3, 1863 (Mar 3, 

Smoking, made exclusively of stems 

5 ■ 

1 

1863). 

Cavendish, plug, twist, fine cut, and manufactured 

15 

1() 

June 30, 1864 (June 

tobacco of all descriptions, except smoking tobacco. 
Smokmg, made exclusively of stems 


25 

30, 1864). 

Smokmg, prepared with all the stems m, and fine- 

1 25 

9 


cut shorts. 

Cavendish, plug, twist, etc., and fine-cut chewing 

1 

35 

9 


Snuff 

35 

9 

Mar. 3, 1865 (Apr. 1, 

Twisted by hand 

30 

16 

1865). 

Smokmg, of all kinds, not otherwise provided for 

35 

16 


Cavendish, plug, twist, etc , and fine-cut chewmg — 

40 

16 


Snuft 

40 

40 

July 13, 1866 (Aug. 

Smoking, not sweetened, stemmed, or butted 

15 

24 

1, 1866). 

Twisted by hand, etc., and fine-cut shorts 

30 

24 


Smoking, sweetened, stemmed, oi butted 

40 

24 


Chewmg 

40 

24 

July 20, 1868 (July 

Chewmg, etc , smokmg, etc., part of the stems removed 

32 

47 

20, 1868). 

Smokmg, exclusively of stems, etc 

16 

47 


Snuft 

32 

129 

June 6, 1872 (July 1, 

All kinds, exceptsnuff, cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes. 

20 

32 

1872). 




Mar. 3, 1875 (Mar. 3, 
1875. 

do 

24 

50 




Mar. 1, 1870 (May 1, ; 

All kinds, except snuff, cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes. 

16 

48 

1879). i 
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Bates of internal revenue acts imposing tar on chewing and pipe-smoking 
tobaccos and snuffs and rates of tax — ^Continued. 


Dale of act (and 
when effective). 

Poim of manufacture. 

Rate of 
tax per 
pound. 

Length 
of time 
in 

effect. 

Mar. 3, 1^83 (May 1, 

All kmds,exceptsnnff,cigais, cheroots, andcigarettes 

Cents, 

8 

Months, 

91 

1883). 

Oct. 1, 1890 (Ian 1, 

Smoking and manufactmcd tobacco and snuff 

6 

90 

1891). 

June 13, 1898 (June 

Manufactmed tobacco and snuff 

12 

49 

It, 1898). 

Apr. 12, 1902 (July 
1, 1902). 

Aug a, 1909 (July 1, ‘ 
1910). 

Oct. 3, 1917 (Nov. 2, 
1917). 

Feb. 24,1919 (Feb 
2), 1919). 

Nov 21, 1921 (Nov. 
23, 1921). 

do 

' 6 

96 

do 

8 

86 

do 

13 

1 15 

33 

do 

18 

do 

18 




Summary and Outlook. 

Concomitant with the comparatively steady expansion in 
acreage and loroduction of tobacco during and since colonial 
days the industry has undergone a high degree of specializa- 
tion. Primarily as a result of the exacting requirements as 
to soil and climate for producing the particular kinds of 
tobacco needed for various purposes of manufacture and ex- 
port, tobacco culture has become sharply localized. Each 
producing section supplies a definite type peculiarly suited 
for specific trade purposes. Other sections foi^merly grow- 
ing tobacco but having soil and climatic conditions less 
favorable for producing the types now in demand have been 
forced to abandon the crop. These distinctive types are in 
large measure noncompetitive, so that important economic 
changes or tendencies may have very different effects on the 
various centers of production. 
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The Tobacco Crop as a Whole. 
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Considering the tobacco crop as a whole there has been 
marked and almost continuous increase in production dur- 
ing the past 40 years. The rate of increase has more than 
Ivept pace with the increase in population. Under a well- 
balanced system of diversified farming, including winter 
feeding of steers, the yield per acre of tobacco shows an 
upward tendency. Under a highly intensive one-crop sys- 
tem, heavy fertilizing and manuring is apparently failing 
to maintain yields at the high levels which were first estab- 
lished. With an extensive system on rather poor soils, in 
which cropping to tobacco alternates with a period of “ rest- 
ing” the land, the yield is being maintained, though at a 
relatively low level. Under these circumstances the level of 
yields has been considerably raised by use of commercial 
fertilizers. Imports of tobacco are considerable and have 
increased decidedly in recent years, though in the aggregate 
they amount to hardly more than 10 per cent of exports, A 
large proportion of the leaf tobacco imported is used for 
blending purposes and therefore does not come into compe- 
tition with domestic leaf. Net exports of tobacco, though 
large and increasing, have not kept pace with the increase 
in production. Serious effort is being made in various parts 
of the world to produce tobaccos similar to those exported 
from this country, but it remains to be seen what success 
will follow these endeavors. Domestic consumption of to- 
bacco has been increasing steadily for many years, and even 
on a per capita basis this increase has been considerable. 
The tobacco industry reacted sharply to conditions created 
by the World War. Abnormally high prices resulting from 
greatly increased foreign and domestic demand stimulated 
heavy production which culminated in a crop of more than 
1-| billion pounds in 1920. The precipitate drop in prices 
in that year for a crop grown at heavy cost resulted in 
serious losses. Largely as a consequence of these conditions 
production in 1921 virtually receded to the prewar level of 
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1 billion pounds. The average farm price for the 1921 crop 
was about 89 per cent above prewar figures. 

Relative Position of the Distinctive Types of Tobacco. 

With respect to the several distinctive types of tobacco, 
significant changes have taken place both at home and 
abroad in popularity of the different forms in which tobacco 
is consumed. These changes necessarily affect the relative 
demand of the different types of leaf. Maximum produc- 
tion of chewing tobaccos was virtually reached as early as 
1897. On the other hand, production of pipe-smoking to- 
baccos increased rapidly until about 1910, while the subse- 
quent rate of increase has been much slower. Manufacture 
of cigars increased rapidly until about 1906, but since that 
time the rate of increase has fallen off. Beginning about 
1910 the production of machine-made cigarettes began tO' in- 
crease with remarkable rapidity, and this rate of increase 
has been steadily maintained. It is apparent that chewing 
is less popular than formerly and is giving way to smoking, 
and the cigarette is now becoming the favorite smoke. In 
line with these facts there has been a very large increase in 
production of the bright flue-cured tobacco, which is the 
leading cigarette and granulated pipe-smoking type, with 
an upward trend in price. There has been, moreover, an 
increasing foreign demand for this type, thus placing it in 
a relatively strong position. Flue-cured tobacco has long 
occupied an important position in the manufacture of plug, 
but any loss in demand in this direction has been more than 
offset by the gain in domestic and foreign demand for smok- 
ing purposes. Burley, which has been the leading type of 
leaf for the manufacture of plug, also has recently come into 
great demand for cigarette and smoking grades of leaf, the 
net result being a moderate increase in total demand for this 
type. The dark fire-cured and air-cured tobaccos have al- 
ways been mainly export types, domestic use being confined 
mostly to the production of chewing tobacco and snuff. For- 
eign markets are indicating more and more a preference for 
the light colored cigarette types of leaf, at least so far as 
concerns increased purchases in this country. As would be 
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expected from these facts, there has been no notable perma- 
nent increase in production of the dark types in recent years. 
Cigar leaf is largely restricted to a single domestic use, and 
production has shown but little increase in the past decade, 
thus further indicating a slowing down of the increase in 
consumption of cigars. 

Tobacco Culture in New Territory. 

The question is frequently raised whether tobacco could 
be grown with profit in sections where it is not at present 
a commercial crop. In the search for new crops in various 
regions it is natural that attention should be directed toward 
tobacco because of the fact that it is a cash crop of high 
acre value. For the five-yeasi’ period ending with 1920 the 
average acre value of tobacco was approximately $205, as 
compared with $126 for potatoes, $42 for cotton, and $26 
for hay. There are two principal aspects of the question 
as to prospects for tobacco culture in new territory, nameh^, 
whether present production fully equals the demand and 
whether new regions could successfully compete with the 
sections already growing tobacco. As a matter of fact, 
from the earliest days of the colonists overproduction has 
been the one greatest menace to profitable tobacco culture. 
In most of the principal centers of production less than 10 
per cent of the total acreage of the tobacco farms is devoted 
to this crop each year and rising prices for tobacco are al- 
most invariably followed by marked increase in production. 
In recent years by far the most marked increase in demand 
and in production has been in the flue-cured type of the 
South Atlantic States, but in these States there is a very 
large acreage of land lying idle which is not sufficiently 
productive for general farming but is available for meeting 
any increase in demand for flue-cured tobacco. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that commercial tobacco culture in new 
territory must be at the expense of the established producing 
districts. As bearing on the second phase of the question, 
it has already been made clear that through a long process 
of evolution and specialization tobacco production has become 
definitely localized, each region because of its particular 
combination- of soil and climate producing a type of leaf 
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peculiarly suited for certain uses and differing in important 
characteristics from other types. So marked are the effects 
of soil and climate that it rarely if ever happens that two 
different regions will produce exactly the same type of leaf, 
and for this reason the trade usually looks to some particu- 
lar section producing tobacco of known characteristics for 
the required supply of each of the commercial types of leaf. 
Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, commei’cial to- 
bacco culture is not likely to prove successful in new terri- 
tory. 




By C. R. Ball, T. R Stanton, H. V. Haulan, C. E. Leighty, (’. E. 
Chambliss, and A. C. Dillman, Bureau of Plant Industnj; and 
O. C. Stine, O. B. Baker, O. A. Juve, and W. J. Spillman, Bureau 
of Aoricnltuml Economic.^. 

Introduction. 

O F the seven crops named, the first five are members of 
the grass family, while the last two represent two dif- 
ferent and unrelated families. Only members of the grass 
family propexdy ai*e called cereals. Flax really is an oil 
crop and is grouped with the cereals because it is a field 
gi'own in the same areas and handled largely by the 
same machinery and processes. Buckwheat, while not a true 
cereal, is used as a flour grain, and hence is a cereal sub- 
stitute. 

The true cereals grown extensively in the United States 
are wheat, oats, barley, rye, and rice, commonly called “ small 
grains,” and corn (maize) and the grain sorghums, which 
might be called “ large grains,” by way of contrast. Com- 
mercially oats, barley, and corn, used chiefly for feeding 
animals, are called coarse grains,” in distinction from 
wheat, rye, and rice, used chiefly for feeding humans, and 
often called food grains.” The comparative values of most 
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Fig. 1. — Oats ranks fifth, in value among the crops in all three periods. Barley ranks seventh or eighth, rye ninth, rice usually tenth, 

, and seed flax eleventh, jk 
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Oats, Barley, Rye, Eke, Etc. 

of these cereals and of some other farm crops, in different 
periods, are shown in Figure 1. 

In the following treatment of these crops some phases of 
their production are discussed for each crop separately, 
while other phases are discussed for all or part of them 
combined. Each crop is discussed separately, for instance, 
with reference to its importance, world production, the trend 
and historical development of production in the United 
States, factors affecting production (includiirg soil, climate, 
diseases, and insects, as well as some special economic fac- 
tors) , and the problems of marketing, quality, domestic uses, 
and exports. Costs of production and crop position are 
discussed in special chapters after the individual crops. 

Wheat and corn were treated in full in the Yearbook of 
1921 and are not discussed here, except in so far as they 
affect these other crops in farm organization and in uses. 

Damage by rodents to agricultural products, chiefly grain 
crops, in the field has been estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at more than $150,000,000 annually, while house 
rats and mice take an added toll of $200,000,000 through 
damage to grain and its products in storage and transit. 

Food Value of Cereals. 

Cereal grains are very valuable foods because of the large 
amount of starch, about 75 per cent of the total grain, which 
they supply for body fuel, and the 8 or 10 per cent of protein 
which, with 2 per cent of ash and 2 to 3 per cent of fat, make 
up the nutritive substances present. The germ portion of 
the grain supplies vitamine and the outer or bran layers add 
bulk to the diet and are regarded as laxative. The average 
fuel value is around 1,600 calories per pound. 

Oats. 

The Importance of Oats. 

Of the major cereal crops of the United States the oat crop 
ranks third in importance. In acreage and value it is ex- 
ceeded only by corn and wheat (Fig. 1), The important 
and rather unique place this crop occupies, regardless of the 
, fact that its cash value alone seldom offers much inducement 
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for production, is due to (1) its unsurpassed feeding value 
for horses and young stock, (2) the difficulty of replacing it 
by any other crop in our general farming system, and (3) 
the economy of labor in growing and handling the crop. 

Oats traditionally constitute the banner horse feed of the 
world. Their bone and muscle building ingredients also 
make this grain most valuable for feeding young stock, as 
well as for feeding breeding stock. 

Oats usually are not considered a cash crop. They are 
grown largely to complete the rotation system in order that 
wheat and other cash crops may be grown successfully. 
There is no other crop that fits in as well as do oats between 
corn and wheat or corn and grass in the i*otations and utilizes 
land and some labor that might otherwise be unproductive. 
In some sections barley or soy beans may be substituted with 
good results, but under most conditions these crops have cer- 
tain disadvantages that still make oats the most satisfactory 
intermediate crop. 

Economy of labor in the production of oats also is an im- 
portant factor. Usually no plowing is necessary in pre- 
paring the seed bed, particularly where the crop follows 
corn. 


World Production of Oats. 

The distribution of oat acreage throughout the world and 
the average percentage of total production which was fur- 
nished by each of the leading producing countries in about 
five years ending with 1914 is shown on the map in Figure 2. 
The two great centers of oat production were found in west- 
ern Europe and the north-central portion of the United 
States. Slightly more than one-fourth of the world oat 
crop was produced in the United States. Eussia was a very 
close second, with 24 per cent of the total. Other countries 
of large production were Germany, Canada, France, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and the United Kingdom, in the order named. 

During the 20-year pre-war period from 1895 to 1914, 
inclusive, the annual production of oats in the United States 
averaged, in round numbers, 969 million bushels, in Eussia 
901, in Germany 523, in France 317, in Austria-Hungary 
221, and in the United Kingdom 176 million bushels. In 
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the last seven years of this period Canada, for which earlier 
annual statistics are not available, outranked both the 
United Kingdom and Austria-Hungary. In the period 
from 1915 to 1922, inclusive, average production in the 
United States has increased about one-fourth over that of 
the pre-war period. 

The production of the oat crop is chiefly in the cooler 
portions of the North Temperate Zone. A relatively small 
production occurs in Australia, South Africa, and South 
America. In Europe, especially, oats are grown in a cooler 
and moister climate than wheat. The northern geographical 
limit of oat production extends to the Arctic Circle in 
Sweden and Finland. 

Oats, like rye, enter much less into commerce than wheat 
or barley, because they are too bulky in relation to price to 
bear the cost of long-distance transportation. Therefore, 
the greater portion of the crop always is consumed in the 
country in which it is produced. 

Trend of Production in the United States. 

Acreage and production of oats in the United States have 
increased rapidly and consistently since annual estimates be- 
came available in 1866 (Fig. 3). However, production has 
shown some fluctuation, due chiefly to low acre yields in 
poor oat years and high acre yields in good years. The peak 
of production occurred in 1917, when the United States pro- 
duced 1,592,740,000 bushels of oats. The largest acreage up 
to the end of the World War was grown in 1918, when 44,- 
349,000 acres were harvested, from which 1,538,124,000 
bushels were garnered. The heavy drop in acreage in 1919 
was followed immediately by a rise to 42,491,000 acres in 
1920, and a still further increase to 45,495,000 acres in 1921, 
the greatest acreage ever grown. Following the record acre- 
age of 1921 with an average acre yield of 23.7 bushels, the 
lowest since 1890, a decided drop in acreage occurred again 
in 1922, when only 40,693,000 acres were grown. The acre 
yield also has increased rather steadily since about 1890. 

The farm price of oats fell while the acreage was expand- 
ing rapidly, and continued to fall to 1896, since which year 
the trend of prices has been upward. 
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OATS: ACREAGE, PRODITCTION-, ACRE YIELD, AHD EARM 
PRICE, DUITED STATES, 1866-1922. 


ACRES 





Fig. 3. — The average of oats has increased steadily since 1865, though the 
production shows the effects of seasonal variations in yield. Acre yield 
increased in genei*al from 1890 to 1915, but apparently has decreased since* 
Price was lower in 1921 than at any time since 1005. 

35143°— YBK 1922 31 + 32* 
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Historical Development of Production. 

The early history and development of oat production in 
the United States closely parallels that of wheat. Culture 
of the crop began on the Atlantic seaboard about 1630 or 
earlier, and was carried westward with the march of settle- 
ment. Like wheat, the first great shift in oat production 
westward followed the close of the Kevolutionary War and 
extended up to the middle of the last century. Production 
in this period was carried across the Appalachian Mountains 
into the Ohio Valley and the prairie region immediately to 
the west (Figs. 4-11). 

From 1871 to about 1890 was a period of very rapid ex- 
pansion in oat acreage, as it also was a period of very rapid 
expanison in American agriculture. As the area expanded 
the acre yield dropped. This expansion took place mostly 
in the Corn Belt. From 1890 to about 1905 the area seeded 
to oats expanded more slowly and the acre yield increased, 
resulting in a gradual increase in production. This was fol- 
lowed by rapid expansion of acreage in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, which raised the acreage to the high point 
reached in 1918. 

Natural Factors Influencing Production. 

Among the important natural factors influencing the pro- 
duction of oats from year to year are climatic conditions, 
such as moisture and temperature, and pests, such as fungous 
diseases, insects, and rodents. Those making up the climatic 
conditions are the most important. 

Oats attain their best gi'owth in regions of coox, moist 
climate, such as are found in many of the northern European 
counti'ies, in the northern United States, and in Canada. 
In these areas the varieties of the species Avena sativa L. 
are grown exclusively, and are spring sown. In the United 
^ » States this type of oat is best represented by such well- 

known varieties as Swedish Select, Silvermine, Kherson, 
White Tartar (White Kussian), etc. 

In regions of high temperatures, such as the Mediter- 
ranean countries, Australia, the southern United States, and 
California, this type of oat is not adapted. In these areas 
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the culture of oats is limited to the varieties of another 
species, Avena lyzantina C. Koch (J.. steiAlis L.). This is 
a distinct type, adapted to warm climates, and is repre- 
sented in this country by the well-known Eed Eustproof 
variety and its relatives. In the southeastern States, where 
the winters are mild, the Eed Eustproof oat is grown from 
both fall and spring sowing. 

Moisture. — The great oat-producing areas are confined 
mostly to the more humid portions of the United States. 
•Precipitation therefore is not as much of a limiting factor 
in the production of oats as in wheat. The seasonal dis- 
tribution of the precipitation in the production of oats fre- 
quently is more of a limiting factor than the total rainfall. 

Temperature. — Conditions of temperature also frequently 
have a similar elfect. The occurrence of hot, dry weather 
during the ripening period is one of the most common causes 
of reduced production in the Corn Belt. As less than one- 
tenth of the oat crop is fall-sown, winter-killing is not an 
important factor in oat production. 

Table 1. — Estimated annnal losfi of oats from disease, 1911-J921, 

inclusive. 


Disease. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Smuts 

Bushels. 

91,648,000 

1 

Bushels, 

64,396,000 

1 (0 

1 C) 

(0 

Bushels. 

39.238.000 

15.027.000 

15.167.000 
8,915,000 

Bushels. 

40.143.000 

14.783.000 

Busheh, 

35,810,0<n 

16.223.000 

21.874.000 
25,252,(HXS 

Stem rUvSt 

Crown rust 

[ 27,502,000 

6, 785, 000 
‘16,488,000 

Other diseases 

34,825,000 

Total loss 

153,975,000 

(0 

78,347,000 

78, 199,000 

99,159,000 


1 No estamate made 


Fungons diseases. — The oat crop is subject to several dis- 
eases, chief among which are loose and covered smuts, stem 
rust, and crown rust. Of these, the smuts and stem rust 
are the most destructive. The smuts are easily controlled 
by seed treatment, a practice now quite generally adopted 
throughout the principal oat-producing sections of the 
country. The rusts, however, can be controlled only through 
the general adoption of rust-resistant varieties, the develop- 
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Fig. 4 — In 1839 production of oats was confined almost entirely to the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi River. Already more than half the oats pro- 
duced were grown west of the Allegheny Mountains, the Ohio Valley having 
become an important area of production Production was just beginning in 
southern Michigan and in Illinois. In the decade ending with 1849 the 
States leading in production remained the same as in 1839. Production 
advanced slightly northward in Michigan and Wisconsin. The growing of 
oats spread rather generally over Missouri and production began in south- 
eastern Iowa. There also was some expansion southward. 



Fig. 5.^ — During the decade ending with 1859 oat production continued its 
advance westward. With the settlement of California, following the dis- 
covery of gold, production began in that State. Production also was started 
in western Oregon. Rapid expansion took place northward into Michigan 
and Wisconsin and westward into Iowa. Oat growing was started in 
southeastern Minnesota and also in northeastern Texas. Coincident with a 
marked decline in the South, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin were rapidly 
becoming important States in oat production. 
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Fig. 6. — In the lO-year period ending with 1809 there was a notable shitr 
westward in the production of oats. The center of production, moved from 
the Ohio Valley to> the Upper Mississippi Valley. Illinois leplaced New Tork 
as the leading State in production. Oat production crossed the Missouri 
River into Nebraska and Kansas, and also increased in the Ibicific Coa.st 
States. The greatest expansion occurred in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. In the States east of these there weie no marked changes. 



Fig. 7, — During the 10-year period ending with 1879 the westTvard advance of 
oat culture continued. Iowa became important and pushed New York into 
third place. Production also extended northward in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and these had become important oat-producing States, There was 
a slight resumption of oat production in Georgia and Alabama and some 
expansion in northeastern Texas. The California production declined, hut 
that in the Rocky Mountain and Gieat Basin States increased rapidly. 
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Pig. 8. — During the decade ending with. 1889 the total oat production in the 
United States was doubled. While there was a marked extension westward 
into- Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, the great increase in production 
was due mostly to the enormous expansion of oat acreage in Illinois and 
Iowa, following a decrease in spring-wheat production. These States had 
become decidedly the most important in oat production. The development 
of the self-binder as an efiScient implement of production contributed 
largely to the great increase of oat production during the decade, par- 
ticularly on the rich prairies of the Upper Mississippi Valley Statea 



Pig, 9. — In the decade ending with 1899 no great increase in the total pro- 
duction of oats occurred. This apparently was due to an overproduction 
and the extremely low farm prices which prevailed at that time. With the 
concentration of oat production in the States of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, particularly in Illinois and Iowa, and a corresponding development 
of railroad transportation, a slight decline in oat production took place in 
New England, eastern New York, New Jersey, and the South Atlantic 
States. 
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Pig. IQ. — Total oat production, in tlae United States in 1909, as in some pre- 
* vious years in this decade, exceeded a billion bushels. The expansion of 
oat growing in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and other more western States con- 
tributed largely to the increase in total production. The decreased piodiic- 
tion in Illinois and Iowa as compared with 1899 was due more to a lower 
acie yield in 1900 than to decreased acieage. 



Pig. 11. — During the decade from 1910 to 1919, inclusive, a second great in- 
crease in oat production took place in the United States (see Fig. S), 
though both acreage and production were low in 1019. In this period the 
annual production of oats reached the enoimous figure of IJ billion bushels, 
or a third of the world’s production. This second great expansion of oat 
production was due primarily to the advent of the World War which stimu- 
lated prices. More oats were grown in the oat belt and in the southern half 
of tlie Great Plains area, especially in central Texas, in 1919, but fewer 
in the West and Southeast. 
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lueiit of wliicli appears promising. Tlie relative economic 
importance of the diseases of oats is given in Table 1. 

Insects . — The growing oat crop is almost free from insect 
attack except for the periodical inroads caused by outbreaks 
of the green bug and the oat aphis. This crop is the pre- 
ferred food of the green bug; but were it not for the lax 
methods of culture in vogue in parts of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Missouri in permitting the continuous growth 
of volunteer oats for forage purposes, this source of interfer- 
ence with the production of oats would be practically elimi- 
nated. In 1907 and in 1910 outbreaks of the green bug in 
the section mentioned caused the abandonment of at least 60 
per cent of the acreage in the districts most severely affected. 

Marketing Oats. 

The oat crop is not as important commercially as wheat 
and corn. According to the census data, slightly less than a 
third of the national production of oats in 1919 was sold by 
farmers. Farm consumption apparently absorbed the re- 
mainder of the crop. Of the part sold by farmers a larger 
proportion goes to terminal markets than in the case of corn, 
much of which is sold by one farmer to another for feeding 
and thus never reaches the terminals. 

The United States grain standards act requires oats of- 
fered for sale in interstate shipment to be inspected and 
graded by a licensed inspector in accordance with the official 
standards for oats. These standards divide oats into classes 
and grades which designate the kind, quality, and condition 
of the oats. 

Classes . — For commercial purposes oats are separated on 
a color basis into four classes, namely, white, red, gray, and 
black oats. In this classification white oats include yellow 
oats. 

Grades and grading . — ^All classes of oats are divided into 
four numerical grades (1, 2, 3, and 4), dependent upon the 
following factors: Condition and general appearance, test 
weight per bushel, sound oats, heat damage, wild oats, and 
mixtures of other classes of oats. Oats failing to meet the 
specifications for any one of the four numerical grades are 
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graded “Sample grade.” The oat inspectors are not em- 
ployees of the Government, but are licensed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the purpose of mak- 
ing inspections. These inspectors usually are employed by 
State grain inspection departments, chambers of commerce, 
and boards of trade, but in some cases they operate inde- 
pendently on a fee basis. 

Quality as shoun hy grade . — The annual variation in 
quality of each class, as shown by grade, for the three crop 
years July, 1919, to June, 1922, inclusive, and the three- 
3 ^ear average are shown graphically in Figures 12 and 13. 

Oat Foods, Feeds, and Feeding. 

About 3 per cent of the oat crop of the Ignited States is 
milled for human consumption. This amounts, however, to 
many thousands of tons. The oat kernel resembles wheat 
in composition, but contains less carbohydrate and more fat. 
Oatmeal and similar oat preparations are commonly used 
as a breakfast food or porridge, and to a very limited extent 
for puddings and other dishes. A crisp oat bread often is 
made in England and sometimes in the United States. Oat- 
meal crackers also are manufactured here. 

The by-products from the milling of oats are the basis of 
a large mixed-feed industr 3 \ These by-products are oat 
feed and oat middlings. They rarely are sold unmixed. 
The oat middlings are a valuable feed, being high in protein 
and low in fiber. The oat feed, however, contains oat hulls, 
often in large amount, which results in low protein and high 
fiber content, and therefore in lowered feeding value. 

Oats are not directly comparable with corn (Fig. 14) as a 
fattening feed on account of their bulkiness and different 
composition. For breeding stock oats are superior to corn, 
as they are relatively richer in protein and mineral matter. 
Oats contain more crude fiber than anjr of the other common 
feed grains. Their greatest usefulness is in feeding horses, 
for which thei'e is no better feed. Commonly speaking, for 
horse feeding 2 bushels of oats are equal to 1 bushel of corn. 
Because of the coarser nature there is not so much danger of 
overfeeding horses with oats as with corn. Oats are rerj 
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WHITE RED GRAY BLACK MIXED 


ilG, 12. — ^Annual and average quality of oats in tixe tbree crop-movement 
years from July 1, 1919, to June 39, 1922, as shown by percentage of total 
receipts falling into each grade in all five classes at all inspection points, 
and by the average for the entire three-year period. In most classes much 
the larger proportion of the total receipts falls into grades 2 and 3. In the 
gray-oat class, produced chiefly in Oregon and Washington, the larger pro- 
portion falls into grade 1. The tendency of oats to discolor quickly is 
responsible for the large quantity that falls into grade 2. 
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valuable for diluting a heavy grain ration, such us corn. 
They may be fed whole to mature stock, but for young stock 
they generally should be ground, or preferably rolled. For 
young stock, also, some less bulky grain should be included 

AVEBAGE OtTALITY OE ALL CLASSES OE OATS. 

PER CENT OF TOTAL RECEIPTS 

0 5 !0 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 

GRADE I 
GRADE 2 
GRADE 3 
GRADE 4 
SAMPLE 

Figures on bars indicate thousands of cars received 

Fig. is. — T he average quality of all classes combin(‘cl, lienm the a\<^iai'e of 
the aveiage by classes shown in the loMer section, of B'lgiue 12. and covei- 
ing the three years fiom July 1, IhlO, to .Tune 30, 1022 Abom ."53 i>L*r <*eiit 
of all classes fell into grade 8 and about 28 per cent into grade 2. 

in the ration. Oats are shipped about the country in large 
quantities for use as horse feed, but seldom for other classes 
of live stock. 



Situation and Outlook. 


The production of oats in the United States probably has 
reached its highest point. It is probable that the acreage of 
this crop will be somewhat I'educed during the present dec- 
ade. The advent and rapidly increasing use of motorized 
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Fig. 14. — This graph is based on the results of two experiments at tlie Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, as published in Bulletin 268. In the first 
experiment, two lots of 5 pigs each, averaging about 50 peunds, were fed 
for 126 days. The oat-fed pigs did not relish their ration at first In tite 
second experiment, two lots of 5 shotes each, averaging about 150 pounds, 
were fed for 84 days. It is concluded that whenever corn is worth more 
than 2i times as much as oats per bushel, oats can be satisfactorily used to 
fatten hogs, especially in the fiisc part of the feeding period. 
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transfer and trucking in both the city and country are mark- 
edly reducing the commercial demand for feeding oats. The 
farm tractor also probably will reduce the number of work 
horses on the farm, thus further reducing the quantity of 
oats required. However, there still will remain a demand for 
oats by certain industries that will continue to use horses. 
Xotwithstanding the rapid development of the farm tractor, 
a large percentage of the faims of the United States will 
continue to be tilled by the use of the horse as the chief 
source of motive power, and consequently oats will continue 
to be in demand us one of their principal feeds. 

Barley. 

Importance of the Crop. 

Barlej^ ranks fourth in importance among the cereal 
crops of the United States, being exceeded in value by corn, 
wheat, and oats (Fig. 1). The importance of barley in 
American agriculture is increasing, even though the pro- 
duction is not. The average annual production of barley 
for the 10 years 1918 to 1922, inclusive, was about 193 
millions of bushels. This is not a large quantity when 
compared with the production of corn or oats ; nevertheless, 
it is significant. Much barley is grown outside the regions 
where corn and oats do well and furnishes a grain feed 
for live stock in these regions. Barley gives a high return 
per acre in feed and the amount fed on farms where grown 
is constantly increasing. 

World Production. 

The average annual world production of barley in the 
iO years from 1906 to 1915, inclusive, was 1,400,000,000 
bushels. This may be considered as the normal world crop. 
In pre-war times Eussia produced over 25 per cent of the 
world crop. Over half of the* total barley export of the 
world normally came from Eussia. 

Barley is extensively cultivated in northern India, cen- 
tral Europe, Spain, North Africa, and Japan (Fig. 15). 
The percentage of the cropped land in barley is highest in 
Algeria and Japan. Barley is a dominating crop in Al- 
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treria. The climatic conditions of Algeria are not unlike 
tliofc-e of Chiliforiiia, \Yliere barley is the dominant crop in 
large sections. Since 1916 the average annual reported 
proiluction has been little more than 1,000.000.000 bushels, 
but <^omplete statistics have not been available from Eussia 
and other important producing countries. 

Trend of Production in the United States. 

The acreage annually sown to barley increased uniformly 
from 1866 until 1910. when it reached more than mil- 
lion acres (Fig. IG). Since 1910 the average acreage of 
barley has I)een about stationary, although the annual acre- 
age has fluctuated violently, due to war conditions. 

The acre yield has remained close to 25 bushels since the 
Civil War. The areas of production have shifted greatly 
during the years since 1910, and especially since the enact- 
ment of prohibition legislation. "Wliile the acreage is the 
same total, the geographic location is quite different. In those 
sections where barley was grown as a money crop the acre- 
age has decreased rapidly. This has been balanced by an 
increase on scattered farms over the whole barley-growing 
areas of the United States for the purpose of securing feed. 
The present trend is toward less localization of production 
and a greater farm use. 

In Figure 17 are shown for the 14 years, 1909 to 1922, in- 
clusive, the total production of barley, the quantity moved 
from the county in which it was grown, including expoids, 
and the quantity consumed in the county where grown. 
The graph shows that there has been a steady decrease in 
the percentage of the crop shipped out and a correspond- 
ingly steady increase in the proportion used where grown. 
This has occurred in spite of the fact that exports have not 
decreased. 

Historical Development of Production in the United States. 

Barley was introduced by the early Dutch and English 
settlers into the Atlantic coast colonies and by the Spaniards 
into Mexico and the Pacific coast. In Mexico and California 
barley grew ’well, and the crop soon was established wher- 
ever there were settlements. In the East the districts first 
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BARLEY: ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, ACRE YIELD, AND 
EARM PRICE, UNITED STATES, 1866-1922. 





Pig. 16, — Acreage and production steadily increased since annual estimates 
became available in 1866 until very lecent years. Acre yield alto mcHMsed 
until 1905 and recently has been fairly stationary at about 25 busliels. 
Farm price decreased until 1896- then increased until 1919, and since then 
has dropped lapidly. 
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settled were not suitable for barley growing. Some barley 
was grown, but English malt was imported to supplement 
the domestic production. 

It was only when central and western ?few York were 
settled that a large area favorable to barley production was 
brought under cultivation. Barley rapidly followed the 
progress of settlement into the interior States. 

BABLEY: PBOEXTCTION, EXPORTS, MOVEMENT PROM 
COraTY WHERE GBOWH, AHB LOCAE COHSUMPTIOH, 
1908-1921. 

MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 



Pig. 17. — Since 1909 the proportion of the barley whicJa moves from the county 
where grown has? decreased steadily, in spite of increased exports, as local 
consumption for feeding stock has increased. 


As transpoi'tation of malt was expensive, barley was 
grown in all sections for a time, regardless of the suitability 
of local conditions. As transportation facilities improved 
barley culture was dropped in the less favorable ai'eas and 
expanded in the more favorable ones. Thus important 
barley-producing centers developed successively in New 
York, California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Kansas, as shown in Figures 18 to 25. inclusive. 

Factors Affecting Barley Production. 

Olknate and soils . — At the present time there is in prog- 
ress a marked shift in the location of the barley acreage. 
Changes in the acreage have come about in the past and are 
now being brought about largely by two factors, namely, 
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the fitness of barley for certain geographic conditions 
and legislation affecting the market. The barley plant is 
adapted to regions of cool summers where the soil is not 
too sandy, but is well drained. It does not do well on poorly 
drained soils. It does not do well under humid conditions 
where high temperatures prevail. Under arid and semiarid 
conditions it can be grown even in the Tropics if sufiicient 
water is available. 

Acre value . — ^Under suitable conditions of soil and cli- 
mate barley yields more in pounds of feed per acre than 
any other small grain. These conditions are common to 
the northern tier of States as far west as the Missouri River 
and to all of the Western States. Due to the fact that the 
rough awns of barley make it a disagreeable crop to handle, 
farmers seldom grow barley unless the returns are mani- 
festly greater than could be secured from a cereal more 
easily handled or unless a better distribution of farm labor 
is obtained. In the central valley of California neither 
wheat nor oats has given nearly as high an average acre 
return as has barley. In certain sections of this valley 
barley is a dominant crop for this reason. 

Early maturity . — A part of the barley acreage of the 
Dakotas is due to another factor. Barley is a crop which 
matures quickly, and therefore can be seeded later than 
spring wheat or spring oats and still produce a satisfactory 
crop. The highest yields of barley are secured from early 
seeding. Its quick maturity, however, allows it to be used 
for late seeding where few other crops could be sown to 
advantage. A considerable proportion of the crop of ISTorth 
Dakota and South Dakota has always been of this nature. 

Effect of proMbition . — The most recent factor affecting the 
production of barley has been the prohibition of brewing. 
This came at a time when a very fundamental change in 
barley production was taking place. The high acre yield of 
barley in pounds of feed was being recognized in the in- 
creased acreage of the crop and in the percentage of the 
crop fed on the farms where grown (see Fig. 17). The 
percentage of the barley moved out of the county where 
grown was increasing steadily before the prohibition of 
brewing. This legislation did not cause any abrupt accelera- 
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Fxf}. 18 — In 3 839 most of the barley of the United State® was produced in 
New York. The production was heaviest along the line of the Erie Canal. 
There also was a fringe of production near the coast of New England and 
a small aei*eage on the favorable soils of southeastern Pennsylvania. The 
production of barley in 1849 was still centered in New York Slate In the 
Mississippi Valley a city demand for barley for brewing \vas reflected in the 
beginnings of production near Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Milwaukee; 



Pig. 19. By 1869 New York w'as losing its dominant iiosition in barley pro- 
duction. Production had increased in southwestern Ohio, about Cincinnati, 
and still more notably in northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin. In 
this section barley had spread away from the local city market and become 
a general farm crop. Only a slight increase took place near St Louis. 
The settlement of central California, following the discovery of gold re- 
sulted in a production in the State fully as gi-eat as that in New York. 
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Fig. 20. — In tbe decade from 1S60 tO' 1860 barley became commonly cultivated 
in southeastern Minnesota and its culture was begun in eastern Oiegon and 
Washington. There was a notable increase in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, and some increase in the southern section, of the Great 
Plains area and in the Mountain States. California and New York, how- 
ever, remained! the most important producing States. 



Fig. 21. — In the years from 1870 to 1879 the total production of barley in 
the United States inci*eased almost 50 per cent. The culture of barley was 
extended westward into eastern Nebraska and southeastern Dakota. It also 
became more widely distributed in the Pacidc Coast States, while a small 
production was developing in Utah, Nevada, and Arizona. 
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Pig. 22. — By 1S89 there was a marked concentration of the arras growing 
barley for the malting market. On the favorable .soils of western New York, 
hontheastern Wisconsin, southeastern Minnesota, and northwestern Iowa, 
and in the central valley of Oalifoinia barley was grown, as a money crop. 
At the same time piodiietion was increasing in the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota and North Pakota. The production, of barley about Cincinnati 
decreased in the face of competition from the noitherii Mississippi Valley. 



Pig. 23. — In 1890 the tariff on barley was raised to- 30 cents per bushel. The 
malt houses of western New York had been securing part of their barley 
from Canada, but this tariff made the importation of barley unpiofitable. 
The near-by supplies were in.sufflcient and the malting industry was trans- 
ferred to Wisconsin and Minnesota. In New York the area devoted to 
barley decreased after 1890. Production increased notably in Minnesota 
and California, also in eastern Washington and Oregon, in the Red River 
Valley, and in the central section of the Great Plains area. 
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Fig. 24. — The decade ending in 1909 was maiked by the rapid expansion of 
the aci*eage in the Dakotas and the definite beginning of a center of pro- 
duction in northwestern Kansas. Minnesota was now the leading State, 
pioducmg, with the Dakotas, almost half of the national crop. Califoinia, 
however, was a close second to Minnesota, with an av(‘rage production of 
29 million bushels in the last five yeais of this decade 



Pig 25.-— The production of barley in 1919 wast abnormally distributed. The 
great increase in the spring-wheat acreage in the Dakotas, co-upled with a 
low acre yield of baidey, resulted in a lower production in these States in 
1919 than in the years before or since. The decrease in southeastern Min- 
nesota in 1919 was caused chiefly by the gradual drift away from barley as 
a money crop, a process which had been going on since 1910. The mast 
remarkable development of production was in the central Great Plains 
area, especially Kansaa This probably is part of a permanent modification 
of the agricultural practice of the section. 
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tion of this movement. The eifect of the regulation has been 
less than might have been expected. 

The brewers of the United States were using slightly 
more than 50 million bushels of barley each year at the time 
when brewing was prohibited. This o(J million bushels, 
while constituting only about 30 per cent or less of the crop,' 
did cause a premium to be paid for the highest, grades of 
barley. The larger part of the crop, however, was mar- 
keted in competition with oats and corn as a feed grain. 
TiTth the coming of prohibition the market for fancy barley 
did not disappear. There is still some demand by the malt 
houses for barley in the making of near beers. 

Foreign o'em a, nA.~-The export, demand also has increased. 
Before the war Europe imported about three times as much 
barley from Eussia as was used in our malt houses. This 
Russian supply has been cut off. Our annual exports are 
possibly 15 million bushels gi-eater than they will be when 
Russian barley again is available. A part of the present 
forei^ demand has been for high-grade barley, and at pres- 
ent there is a resulting difference in price per pound of 
fancy and low-grade barley that does not exist in other feed 
grains. The final effect of prohibition is likely to be a 
loss of the premium for the fancy grades of barley. 

T.vble 2. EstlmaterJ nnnual loftg of T>nrleu from fJisoase, JSiy-igsj^ 

inchtslrc 


^ No estimate made. 


® Negligible damage. 


Disease. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

lioose smut. 

Covered smut 

Stripe : 

Stem rust 

Leaf rust 

Other diseases 

All diseases... 

Bushels. 

1 7,385,000 

2,212,000 

1 1,991,000 

664,000 j 

Bushels. 

1 2,381,000 

1 5,350,000 
8,802,000 

1 G) 
t 0) 

0} 

Bushels. 

1. 369. 000 

1.868.000 

1. 898. 000 

4.368.000 
0) 

942,000 

Bushels. 

1.385.000 

1.992.000 i 

786. 000 

1 3, 628, 000 

242. 000 

1. 714.000 

Bushels 

764.000 

694.000 

1.041.000 

1.704.000 
(2) 

5.021.000 

12,252,000 


10,445,000 

9,747,000 

9,224,000 


Fwigous disemes.—-Tih.i: most important diseases of barley 
are covered and loose smuts, stripe disease, and scald. The 
smuts of barley usually occur to some extent wherever the 
crop is grown, and may cause losses ranging from a trace 
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to 50 per cent. They can be prevented by seed treatment. 
The stripe disease, most prevalent in the. northern Missis- 
sippi A'alley, occasionally causes losses as high as 40 or 50 
per cent, but usually much less. Barley scald is important 
in California, where it may reduce yields very considerably. 
The most destructive barley diseases and the estimated 
annual losses they cause are listed in Table 2. 

Insects , — Barley is subject to periodical heavy infestation 
by the Hessian fly when grown in the regions where this 
insect is most abundant: but as the present principal areas 
of barley production in this country lie outside of the pre- 
ferred habitat of the Hessian fly, comparatively little gen- 
eral injury from this pest has yet occurred. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century, when the center of barley 
culture in this country was in the Northeastern States, great 
injury was done to this crop by the barley joint worm. 

Marketing Barley. 

As indicated in the discussion of the trend of j)roduction 
in this country, a decreasing proportion of the barley pro- 
duced in the United States goes to market. For the central 
producing area Minneapolis and Chicago are the principal 
central markets. 

There are no Federal grades for barley. Grades are in 
use at certain markets, but they were established by the 
States or by the exchanges. The grades at the different 
markets vary in their requirements and therefore are not 
fully comparable one with another. In Figure 26 the per- 
centage of barley falling into the various grades is given for 
the Minnesota market for the two years from September 1, 
1920, to August 81, 1922, and for the Chicago market for 
the two years from September 1, 1919, to August 31, 1921. 

The barley coming to these markets is almost wholly of 
the Manchuria type, from the States of !he upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, except in years of short crop in that area when 
barley is received from more Western States. These receipts 
therefore do not indicate the character of the western barley. 
The two-rowed brewing barleys are not included in tht^ data 
for the graph, as the receipts of two-rowed barley ace in- 
significant. 
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Most of the barley on the Chicago and Minneapolis mar- 
kets { Fig. 26) falls in grades 3 and 4. On those markets 
grade 3 allows a bushel weight as low as 44 pounds, a weed- 
seed and dirt content as high as 8 or 4 per cent, and a maxi- 
mum of T per cent of other grains, which may include 4 or 
5 per cent of wild oats. 

Barley Foods, Feeds, and Feeding. 

Barley is used for brewing, feeding, and pearling. In 
composition barley resembles wheat. For human food it 


BABLEY: AN-NUAL VABIATION IN QUALITY. 
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GRADES GRADES 

ifiG. 26. — Animal quality of barley inspected by the State Grain Inspection 
Department of Minnesota at several points, chiefly Minneapolis and Duluth, 
in the two years from September t, 1920, to August 31, 1922, inclusive, and 
by the Illinois State Grain, Inspection Department at Chicago in the two 
years from September 1, 1919, to August 31, 1921. In both States most 
of the barley is graded Nos. 3 and 4 and sample grade. 

is used chiefly in the form of pearl barley for thickening 
soups and for other purposes, and of ground barley for 
making an infant food. It has some use, also, as a break- 
fast food. In times of stress, when the use of wheat is 
restricted, barley is utilized as a wheat substitute in baking', 
as was the case in this country during the World War. 

The by-products of brewing are malt sprouts and dried 
brewers’ grains. The former are not very palatable and are 
not in great demand, but the latter are one of the best dairy 
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feeds. Tlie by-products of pearling barley is “■ barley feed " 
and consists of the hull, the bran layers, and part of the 
starchy portion. The by-products of barley are good feeds. 
The hulls alone have very little feeding value and one 
should avoid depending too much upon feeds composed 
chiefly of hulls for satisfactory growth, maintenance, or 
fattening. Barley fed as a whole grain usually is con- 
sumed in sections where it is raised. 

Barley generally is considered about 90 to 95 per cent as 
valuable as com for fattening live stock (Fig. 27). Al- 
though it is a good feed for all stock, it should be crushed 
or rolled for sheep, hogs, and all young stock. If 

BARLEY AND CORN EOR FATTENING HOGS. 

POUNDS CONSUMED PER 100 POUNDS GAIN 
0 50 100 150 200 250 300 350 400 


BARLEY 

TANKAGE 


CORN 

TANKAGE 


Fig. 27. — This .graph is based on the results of two experiments in feeding 
barley at the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, as published in 
Bulletin 16'5. In the first experiment, two lots of 10 pigs each, averaging 
66 to 70 pounds per head, were fed for 13 weeks on grain, and tankage in 
the ratio of 10 to 1 by weight. In the second experiment, two lots of 8 
pigs each, of similar weight, were fed for 15 weeks on grain and tankage 
in the ratio of 6 to 1. In some experiments barley has given equally as 
good results as corn, while in others it has been slightly inferior. ' 

ground fine the flour produced makes mastication diffi- 
cult and the animals do not like the grain as well and eat 
less of it than when it is rolled. It should not be the only 
grain in a heavy ration for young pigs, as the hulls may 
irritate the digestive system. It is often used in preference 
to com for show cattle because it does not make such hard 
flesh. While it is slightly richer than corn in digestible 
protein, it also should be supplemented with some protein 
concentrate or legume roughage. 

The Situation and Outlook. 

The present situation and the future outlook is encour- 
aging. The acreage in California is likley to be maintained 
because of the high relative yield of barley. The California 
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barley also is better suited to the needs of European brewers 
in those countries where the use of malt adjuncts in the 
manufacture of beer is prohibited. 

Barley always will be useful as a late-sown crop in the 
Dakotas. Kecently there has been a marked increase in 
the acreage sown early as a preferred crop in South Da- 
kota. Barley has been giving a return per acre that has 
Justified its being given the preference in soil preparation 
and in time of seeding. A decreasing proportion is being 
seeded later than its optimum season. 

The tj'pe of farming in southeastern Minnesota has grad- 
iiallj" changed from grain farming to combined stock and 
grain faiming and the barley acreage has decreased, as has 
that in Wisconsin. 

In northwestern Kansas there has been a marked increase 
in the acreage. In this section it has been found that barley 
yields a very high return as a spring-sown crop. It fits 
in well with the culture of winter wheat as the acreage can 
be expanded or contracted to complement the fluctuations 
of the wheat acreage, especially when winterkilling occurs. 

In the Mississippi Valley farmers and feeders generally 
have not been familiar with the use of barley. “ Most of the 
better grades have been marketed and the lower grades have 
been utilized in mixed feeds or on the farms where produced. 
The advent of prohibition probably has assisted in the spread 
of information on the ways of using barley in feeding. 

In eastern Canada a large acreage is devoted to the pro- 
duction of mixed grains for feed. The Canadians have 
found that barley and oats sown together produce decidedly 
more feed to the acre than either sown alone. This custom 
is becoming more common in New York State, and the acre- 
age of barley in pure and mixed fields is increasing. 

In general, the trend at the present time is toward an in- 
crease in the farm use of this grain for feeding stock. The 
very high acre return is gradually causing a higher appreci- 
ation of barley as a feed crop. It seems probable that barley 
itself will be grown in the future on more farms and over a 
wider area in the United States, but less extensively in 
special areas than in the past. It is likely also that the pro- 
portion of barley consumed on the farm where grown will 
continue to increase. 
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Rye. 

Importance of the Crop. 

Eye is a comparatively unimportant crop in tlie United 
States (Fig. 1). It formed less than 1 per cent (0.8) of 
the total value of the 20 principal crops in 1919, and oc- 
cupied only 2 per cent of the total acreage of these crops, 
although about two and two-thirds times as much rye was 
grown in that year as in any previous census year. The pro- 
duction per capita of the population was less in 1919 than 
in 1839, and was less than one-tenth that of wheat. In cer- 
tain areas, however, rye is an important crop. It has re- 
cently become quite important in the subhumid lands of the 
northern Great Plains area. Previously it had been grown 
mostly in the sandy sections of the Great Lakes States. 

World Production of Rye. 

The pre-war world production of rye amounted to about 
If billions of bushels annually, or nearly one-half the an- 
nual wheat production. Before the World IVar Eussia pro- 
duced more than one-half the world crop of rye, Germany 
about one-fourth, and Austria-Hungary nearly one-tenth 
of the world crop. These three countries combined pro- 
duced 86 per cent of the total world crop of rye in the five- 
year period 1910-1914. About 96 per cent of the rye crop 
of the world was produced and consumed in Europe. Dur- 
ing this period the United States produced about 2 per cent 
of the total rye crop of the world. In the last 10 years rye 
production in the United States has been increasing. 

Trend of Acreage, Yield, Production, and Price. 

The acreage of rye in the United States showed a down- 
ward trend from 1867 to 1872 (Fig. 28) and an upward 
trend from 1873 to 1882. It then remained practically sta- 
tionary throughout the 31-year period from 1882 to 1912. 
From 1913 to 1919 a rapid increase in acreage took place 
because of enlarged European and domestic demand result- 
ing from the World War. The large increases in 1917 and 
1918 were 37 and 41 per cent, respectively, of the acreage of 
the preceding year. 
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BYE; ACBEAGE, PBOBXTCKOET, ACBE YIELD, AND EABM 
PBICE, UNITED STATES, 1866-1922. 
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. FiO. 28. — ‘Rye acreage decrease<3. for a few years previous to 1872, increased 
^til 1S83; tlien remained fairly steady until 1913, since wliicli time large 
increases Have occurred. Trend of production was upward from 1874 to 
1918. Acre yield and farm price show definite upward trends during the 
20 years prior to the World War and downward trends since its close. 
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The production of rye, being the result of both acreage 
and acre yield, has fluctuated considerably from year to 
year. A gradual increase was apparent, however, from 1874 
to 1911 and a rapid increase from 1912 to 1918. In 1922 
the production of 95,497,000 bushels was second only to the 
record crop of 108,289,000 bushels in 1918. 

I The acre yield of rye has fluctuated more or less from year 
to year, the lowest being 10.1 bushels in 1888 and the hiAiest 
17.3 bushels in 1915. 

Historical Development of Rye Production. 

Eye was brought from Europe to the American colonies 
by the early settlers. A description of the Bay settlements 
(Massachusetts) in 1632 or 1633 notes that rye, as well as 
oa.ts and barley, was grown, and in 1636 it was reported 
that about 30 plows were at work and much rye was sown 
with the plow. Wheat appears in the records in 1640. In 
the records of the Plymouth Colony rye appears in 1640 for 
the first time, while wheat first appears in this colony 
in 1642. 

Eye was grown by the Dutch settlers of New Netherlands 
(New York) as early as 1625. The Swedes began to grow 
rye soon after settling along the Delaware Eiver in 1638. 
The records show that in the autumn of 1643 they bought 
75 bushels of rye seed at New Amsterdam. Eye also ap- 
pears in the early records of the settlement in Maryland. 
The Saltsburger colony in Georgia early began to grow rye, 
it is reported, and a mill was established for making flour. 

Eye was apparently of greater importance to the New 
England colonists than to the settlers farther south. Eye 
flour and corn meal were their main breadstuffs. Wheat 
did not do well in New England and wheat flour was not 
available before the development of the wheat industry in 
western New York. The earliest agricultural census, taken 
in 1840, shows very little rye production south of the Po- 
tomac Eiver, except in the mountainous sections. 
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pioduction of i.ve centered in a larsje district coverins 

cent T J^'sey, eastern Pennsylvania and 

centi al Maiyiand. \ irginm and Kontnety also eaeii prodnced in excess of 
a million bushels. A beginning- had been, made beyond the Mississippi 
Tbe total production in the United States was 18 - 
wn«*I bu.shels. la 1849 the total rye pioduction in the United States 
was less than in 18:19. The center of production had receded from southeim 
Maryland. Production had inci eased in New York but de- 
ueases had taken place in the other leading States-. Rye growin» had ex 
tended into Michigan, Wusconsm, and Iowa. ‘ * “ “ 
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Fig. si. — I n 1879 production had increased somewhat as compared with ISdO, 
but was not yet as large as it had been 20* years eailier. T-wo widely 
separated areas of production are apparent. The old center in the East 
includes parts of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland. 
The new one in the West is located in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa and 
parts of States adjacent on the west. Production has begun also in 
several of the far western States, 



Fig. 82. — In 1889, for the first time in any census year since 1839, Penn- 
sylvania failed to be the leading State in rye production- Wisconsin now 
led in production, while Pennsylvania had dropped to second place and 
New York to third. Two new centers ot production appear, one in Mich- 
igan and adjacent portions of Ohio and Indiana, the other in Kansas and 
Nebraska, Kye was grown m Kansas because it was winter hardy. The 
newly introduced haid red winter wheats had not yet crowded out the rye 
crop. 
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Fig* So. — In 1899 a decrease in rye production to 25.568.625 biisliels liad 
taken place. Wisconsin had increased the lead established 10 years 
before and now produced more than 5,000,000 bushels. Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Michigan were still important producers, as weie also Nebraska 
and Minnesota. The production in Kansas had greatly decreased, as the 
hard red winter wheats were crowding out i*ye in that State. A beginning 
of production had been made in North Dakota and a noticeable increase 
had taken place in South Dakota. In general, the area of piodiiction was 
moving northward 



Fig. 34.~In 1909 an intense concentration of production is apparent in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Michigan had become the leading 
State in rye production, Wisconsin production had decreased slightlv. but 
Minnesota had increased very greatly. Pennsylvania and New York were 
still important rye-producing States, but the center of production had moved 
into Michigan and the northern Mississippi Valley. Production in Kansas 
was veiy small. The total production of the United States in this year 
amounted to 29,520.457 bushels. 
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At the present time rye production is centered largely in 
the north-central part of the United States. Its production 
has markedly decreased in the iSTortheastern States, and it 
has never gained a strong foothold in the far West. 

Factors Influencing Rye Production. 

In any consideration of the bread grains rye must be con- 
sidered along with wheat. From these two grains is made 
the light bread consumed by the people of the world. Sub- 
stitutes can be used, up to a cei-tain point, but the basis of 



FiG. 35. — ^The most noticeable shift in rye production that has taken place 
in any decade since 1839 is revealed by the census figures tor 1919. North 
Dakota has become the most important rye-producing State, the crop of 
this State alone amounting to more than 16,000,000 bushels. Michigan pro- 
duced more than 12,000,000 bushels and Minnesota more than 8,000,000 
bushels. Production had increased again in Kansas and Nebraska. The 
total production for the United States was 75,992,223 bushels. Bye now 
is produced most largely in the sandy and the subhumid parts of the 
United States. 


such mixtures for the production of the light breads must 
be either wheat or rye flour. 

The people of the United States have a decided preference 
for bread made from wheat flour. This, no doubt, is due 
in part to the greater palatability of wheat bread, at least 
according to our standards, and in part to the fact that 
wheat flour can be worked up more easily and produces 
more attractive bread, cake, and pastry. As the preference 
of the American people is not in favor of rye food prod- 
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uctS; tlie production of rye is limited, being only about one- 
tentli that of wheat. 

T^Tienever there is a market demand for rye its produc- 
tion in the United States is largely increased. A marked 
increase occurred during the war, following an enlarged 
foreign demand and small crops of wheat and restrictions 
on the use of wheat in this country. This increased pro- 
duction has persisted to the present year largely on account 
of maintained foreign demand, the rye crop in 1922 being 
about double the 1913 crop. This increase in rye sowings 
is important in its significance as to the place of rye in 
American agriculture. 

From an agricultural point of view there is need for a 
considerable permanent increase in the production of rye 
in this country. In many localities rye will give better 
yields and more food per acre than wheat. In other local- 
ities not now growing any bread grain rj^e will give good 
yields where wheat would not succeed. There is much sandy 
land in the southern part of the Cotton Belt that will pro- 
duce rye successfully, but where climatic and soil conditions 
make wheat growing unprofitable. In other parts of the 
country also the rye crop will be more successful than wheat 
on thin, sandy, and sour soils. 

Eye also is hardier than wheat. The rye belt of the 
United States extends across the country about 300 miles 
north of the winter- wheat belt (Fig. 35). In the present 
spring- wheat area of the northern Mississippi Valley winter 
wheat generally will not survive the winter unless given 
protection. Eye is the only winter grain hardy enough to 
withstand these severe conditions. A fall-sown crop is 
desired, as it distributes labor in both the seeding and har- 
vesting seasons. The rye is largely “stubbled in” — ^that is, 
sown in the stubble of other small grain — ^in the faU and is 
harv^ted before the other grains are ready. In the winter- 
wheat areas generally rye can be sown later than wheat, 
thus enlarging farm activities. 

The risk in growing rye is generally somewhat less than 
it is with wheat, particularly spring wheat. Bust and 
hot weather do not affect it so unfavorably and Hessian 
fly and other insect pests are not so liable to cause damage. 
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Besides the growing of rye for grain there is a large use 
of it as winter cover and green manure. Its general adapta- 
bility and hardiness make it particularly desirable for this 
purpose, especially when grown in combination with hardy 
legumes, like hairy vetch. Much land in the Eastern States 
is being enriched by use of this combination of cover crops. 

F%mgous diseases , — The most important disease of rye is 
ergot. It rarely causes any serious reduction in yield, but is 
always a menace to live stock because of the poisonous effect 
of the ergot sclerotia or false kernels. Tlie disease can be 
controlled by sowing ergot-free seed after some other crop 
than rye, wheat, or barley and keeping down ergot-bearing 
grasses in the vicinity of the fields. 

Other diseases of rye are stem smut, stem rust, leaf rust, 
anthracnose, and scab. Table B presents the estimated an- 
nual losses caused by the most important diseases of lye 
during five years. 


Table 3 . — Estimated annual loss of rye from disease, 1917-19$1, in- 
clusive,. 


Disease. 

1917 

! 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Btishels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Smuts ; 

471,000 

176,000 

(U 

92,000 i 

60,000 

Stem rust i 

1 471,000 


31,000 

902,000 { 

98,000 

Leaf rast 

i (^) 

538,000 

25,000 

112,000 

Ergot 

1,115,000 

78,000 

(U 

214,000 

203,000 

Scab 


(U 

39,000 

(1) 

C) 

other diseases 

628,000 

(U 

964,000 

173,000 

357,000 

Total 

2,685,000 


1,572,000 

1,406,000 

830,000 


1 No estimate made 


Insects , — ^Eye is freer from general insect injury than either 
wheat or barley, although subject to occasional infestation 
by the Hessian fly and jointworm, and to the inroads of 
grasshoppers and plant lice. 

Milling and Marketing Rye. 

Most of the rye produced in the United States, except 
that used for seed, is sold as grain, only a small part of the 
crop being fed to live stock on the farms. In recent years 
the larger part of the crop has been exported. The produc- 
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tioii ill 1919 was 75,483,000 bushels. In the export year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, there were exported 41,530,961 bushels. 
In rlie j-ear beginning January 1, 1919, 17,693,250 bushels 
wei^ ground in mills, as reported in the census for that year. 
The production in 1920 and 1921 was 60,490,000 and 57,- 
0181100 bushels, respectively. In the export years beginning 
July 1, 1920, and July 1, 1921, the exports were 47,337,466 
and 29,903,602 bushels, respectively. 

The principal interior rye markets are Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, and Chicago; the principal export markets are New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Galveston. Most of the 
rye milling is done in Minnesota and Wisconsin, the mills 
ill these States grinding more than half of the rye milled 
in 1919. 

Grades for rye have not been j&xed and established by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, although grades 
have been recommended and may be put into effect at some 
future time. Eye has been graded, therefore, in the differ- 
ent markets in accordance with the grades locally in effect. 
The requirements of these grades have been different in dif- 
ferent States or in different markets. It is not possible, 
for this reason, to compare accurately the quality of rye 
reaching the several markets. 

The moisture content of rye is important in relation to 
keeping quality, as rye will become musty and go out of 
condition readily if the moisture content is too high. For- 
eign material also is important. 

Rye Foods, Feeds, and Feeding. 

Eye closely resembles wheat in composition and in use, 
as its protein is of a character that permits the use of yeast 
in making raised bread. Although rye is not extensively 
grown in the United States, 17,693,250 bushels were ground 
in all mills in 1919. This produced 2,575,542 barrels of 
flour. A bread made of rye and com meal (Indian meal) 
was much used in pioneer times and still is made commer- 
cially, and also as a home product in some parts of the 
country. A little attention has been given to the manufac- 
ture of breakfast foods from rye. 

The by-products known as rye middlings, rye bran, and 
rye feed are much like the wheat by-products of similar 
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name. Eye and its by-products generally are fed to hogs. 
The feeding value is approximately from 85 to 90 per cent 
of that of com (Fig. 36). 

Considerable difficulty is encountered in feeding rye, be- 
cause it forms a pasty mass when it is moistened in the 
process of chewung. As hogs sometimes have difficulty in 
swallowing ground rye, it should be fed with other grain, 
such as corn or oats. "V^Tiile there is no particular advan- 
tage in its favor, it can be fed satisfactorily to horses, cattle, 
and sheep. Eye should form not more than one-third of 
the ration. On account of the small size of the kernel, it 
should be ground before feeding, especially for pigs. Like 
com, it needs to be supplemented by a protein feed. Eye is 
not nearly as palatable as corn, barley, and oats. 

The Situation and Outlook. 

The increase of rye production in the United States since 
1912 and the persistence of about a doubled production even 
since the ending of the war are due in great part to the 
enlarged foreign demand. European importing countries, 
shut off from their usual sources of supply in central and 
eastern Europe, have furnished a market for our increased 
surplus. The price in comparison with wheat usually has 
been more attractive to them, which has aided in maintain- 
ing the demand. With the resumption of normal agricul- 
tural practices and the stabilizing of trade in Europe it is 
probable that much of our foreign market for rye will dis- 
appear. This will result in lower prices in this country, 
thereby making the crop less attractive to the farmer. 

RYE AISTB COR3Sr EOB EATTENIRG HOGS. 

POUNDS CONSUMED PER 100 POUNDS GAIN 
0 so 100 ISO 200 250 300 350 400 

RYE 
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Fig., 36. — This graph is based on the results of au. esxperiment in feeding 
rye at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, as published in Bulletin 
268. Shotes averaging about 70 pounds were fed for 112 days. While 
the two lots of pigs were not handled in the same way previous to the 
experiment, the results checked very closely with extensive experiments 
carried on in Denmark. 
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With plentiful supplies of wheat, the consumption of rye 
products is not likely to be largely increased in this country. 
Our own present domestic use of rye can support only a 
fraction of our present production. Eye grain is not spe- 
cially desirable as a feed for live stock, although some of it 
is fed. It is possible, therefore, that the acreage sown to 
rye will decrease within the next few years. Some of it is 
now supported largely by the sale of straw, which is valued 
for special uses in packing and manufactures. 

From an agricultural standpoint it is unfortunate that 
conditions are not more favorable to the rye crop. There is 
much land on which it can be gi’own to advantage, in fact 
to better advantage than wheat. A dependable market for 
an enlarged production would assist in establishing a system 
of agriculture that would utilize our natural resources to 
better advantage and enlarge the quantity of foodstuffs that 
we can produce. 

Rice. 

Importance of the Rice Crop. 

Among the food grains of the world rice holds a very im- 
portant place. It forms a large portion of the diet of the 
people living in the coastal sections of many countries of 
the Orient, especially in tropical and warm temperate cli- 
mates. In the United States rice is comparatively unim- 
portant (see Fig. 1) among the cereal crops grown and also 
in the national diet. 

On portions of the Coastal Plain of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States rice is the most important grain crop 
grown. It is important in these areas because it can be more 
profitably grown on these low lands than any other crop for 
which there is a market in the United States. In south- 
western Louisiana and southeastern Texas rice is almost the 
only source of income. In some of the parishes and counties 
in this district over 75 per cent of the cultivated land is used 
for rice growing. 


World Production of Rice. 

Rice is cultivated in all tropical countries, but the greater 
part of the world crop is grown in eastern and southeastern 
Asia (Fig. 37), including the larger near-by islands, espe- 
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of the rice of the world, excluding China. The United States has contributed about 1 per cent of tlie world production ^ince lbl8. 
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ciiilly Japan and Java. The principal producing countries 
are India, Japan, and China, but statistics for China are not 
obtainable. Large quantities are produced also in Java, 
Iiido-Cliina, Siam, and Korea (Chosen), These seven coun- 
tries produced about 90 per cent of the world crop in 1920. 
Outside of Asia, the principal warm-temperate areas of 
p]‘oduction are in the United States, Spain, Italy, and 
Eg^’pt. Of these four, the United States produces the most, 
having contributed about 1 per cent of the world produc- 
tion in the last three or four j^ears. 

The average annual production of rice in the world, ex- 
cluding China, in the 22-year period from 1900 to 1921, 
inclusive, has been approximately 108 billion pounds, or 54 
million tons, of cleaned rice. In 1901 the production was as 
low as 94 billion poimds and in 1909 as high as 127 billion 
pounds. British India produced from about three-fifths to 
two-thirds of the rice of the world, excluding China, in this 
period, the extremes since 1900 being 57 per cent in 1918 and 
72 per cent in 1902. 

During the period from 1900 to 1921 the annual produc- 
tion of British India was approximately 70 billion pounds, 
or 35 million tons of cleaned rice. The Japanese Empire 
ranks second, having produced in the last 22 years about 20 
per cent of the woild's production, excluding China, and has 
had since 1904 an average annual production of 20 billion 
pounds of cleaned rice. Java (including the adjacent island 
of Madura), which ranks third, usually produces annually, 
from 7 to 8 billion pounds. French Indo-China and Siam, 
ranking fourth and fifth, respectively, in production, supply 
large quantities of rice for the world trade. Many of the 
other rice-producing countries within the Tropics depend 
upon outside sources for the full supply of their needs. 

Trend and Historical Development of Rice Production. 

The annual production of rice in the United States has 
increased in the last 100 years from about 60 million pounds 
of cleaned rice to more than 1 billion pounds. 

Rice production began in the South Carolina colony as a 
result of an experimental sowing of rice in the Governor’s 
garden in Charleston in 1694. During the colonial period 
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of our history the population was too small to consume much 
of the crop. There was, however, a ready market for it in 
England, to which country the greater part of the crop was 
exported. As early as 1712 over 3 million pounds of cleaned 
rice were shipped abroad. This export tirade increased in 
volume until the Eevolutionary War, reaching a total of 76 
million pounds of cleaned rice in 1770. The foreign trade, 
which again increased after the Eevolutionary War, began 
to decline in 1794 as the domestic use of the crop increased. 

In 1839 about 90 per cent of the rice was grown on tidal 
lands of South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
South Carolina produced over 70 per cent of the crop, while 
Louisiana contributed less than 4 per cent of the production. 
By 1849 the total production was greatly increased. South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia still led in produc- 
tion, though there was a marked increase in Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Florida. The striking feature is the great 
increase in production in the areas already used for rice 
culture. As late as 1859 South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Georgia produced 90 per cent and South Carolina alone 
produced over 60 per cent of the crop. 

The production of rice in the South Atlantic States was 
greatly affected by the Civil War. On account of the de- 
struction of property and the scarcity of money and labor, 
only a small part of the old plantations could be cultivated. 
In these States the growing of rice became less profitable 
each year because of the lack of funds to finance the new 
plantation management which had become necessary by the 
changed labor conditions. 

In part because less labor was required for rice than for 
sugar cane, the rice acreage along the Mississippi Eiver in 
Louisiana began to increase rapidly after the Civil War. 
The crop did not become important in Louisiana, however, 
until it was definitely determined in 1887 that rice could 
be grown profitably on the prairies in the southwestern part 
of the State. These tracts of land were level and broken 
here and there by sluggish streams from which irrigation 
water could be obtained. The irrigation companies that 
soon were organized to sell and distribute this water gave 
such an impetus to the growing of rice in this region that 
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Fig. S8. — The principal prodiiciiig' areas in 1859 were in the tidal sections 
o£ South Carolina, Ceorgia, and North Carolina. The maximum production 
of Georgia was reached about this tim& Outside these three States pro- 
duction had decreased evei*ywhere except in Louisiana. The production of 
rice in the decade from 1869 to 1869 was greatly affected by the Civil War. 
On account of the destruction of property and the scarcity of money and 
labor, only a small part of the old plantations could be cultivated. In 
1869 rice production was less than in 1839. 



Fro. 39. — While production in 1879 was 59 per cent greater than in 1869, the 
rice crop was becoming less profitable because of the lack of funds to 
finance the new plantation management, which had become necessary by the 
changed labor conditions resulting from the CMl War. Production was 
just beginning on the prairies of I^uisiana. The map for 1889 shows the 
first great shift in rice production. The extension of a railroad into south- 
western Louisiana opened to settlement a vast area of level prairie land, 
which was abundantly supplied with fresh water and well suited to rice 
culture. Louisiana had become the leading rice-growing State, producing 
about 60 per cent of the total crop, while production in South Carolina was 
beginning to decline. 
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^ production in 1019 remains in Louisiana and 

xexas, but Arkansas has i^reatlj increased its acreage and production 
Kice growing became an important industry in the Sacramento Valley of 
California during the decade from 1910 to 1919. Commercial production 
began in 1912, and in 1919 California ranked second in production. The 
production in South Carolina has almost vanished. 
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in 18S9 Louisiana became the leading rice-producing State, 
wliicli rank it still holds. The successful outcome of this 
agriciiltiiral Tenture led to the development of similar lands 
for rice culture in southeastern Texas and eastern Arkansas. 

The first commercial crop of rice was grown in California 
in 1912 , principally in the vicinity of Biggs, in Butte 
County. The greater part of the present acreage is on low 
land that lies within the counties of Colusa, Glenn, and 
Butte, and is irrigated mainly from the Sacramento and 
Feather Eivers. In 1922 California ranked fourth in rice 
acreage and second in production. 

Maps showing the shifts in production by decades from 
1859 to 1919 are presented as Figures 38 to 41, inclusive, with 
the necessary discussion. 

Natural Factors Influencing Production. 

The principal physical factors affecting rice production 
are irrigation water, precipitation, temperature, and soil, 
and of these irrigation water is the most important. 

Irrigation water. — ^The rice crop is dependent upon an 
abundant supply of fresh water, for irrigation means the 
submergence of the land upon which the crop is grown. A 
depth of approximately 6 inches of water must be main- 
tained throughout a period of at least 76 dajs. Water, 
therefore, is required in large quantities and must be avail- 
able at all times during the growing season to insure maxi- 
mum production. 

Precipitation and temperature. — ^The expansion of the 
rice area is limited by rainfall and temperature. The crop 
requires a relatively high humidity and a mean temperature 
above 70® F. during a growing season of 4 to 6 months. 
A precipitation between 60 and 60 inches well distributed 
throughout the year within the rice area and upon the water- 
shed of its streams is an important factor in rice production, 
as the amount of the available irrigation water is dependent 
upon it. In Louisiana the rainfall during the growing sea- 
son furnishes about 20 acre-inches and the remaining 28 
inches of the 4 acre-feet of irrigation water usually consid- 
ered necessary are obtained by pumping. 
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Boil — Eice is most productive on soils that are medium 
to rather heavy in texture. These types of soils, however, 
to be useful for rice production must lie in level tracts and 
be underlain by a subsoil that is impervious to water. These 
conditions are necessary to hold the irrigation water within 
the levees at the required depth. 

Diseases of rice , — Two of the most important diseases of 
rice in the Southern States are “ straighthead and '•^rotten- 
neck.” Straighthead is a nonparasitic disease caused by 
the lack of sufficient aeration of the root systems of rice 
plants growing in soils filled with certain types of organic 
matter. These plants fail to develop the normal root sys- 
tem. The disease can be controlled by a simple change in 
the methods of irrigation. 

Eotten-neck is a fungous disease which is more prevalent 
and probably more destmctive than straighthead. Xo sat- 
isfactory methods of control are known yet. Seedling blight 
and stem rot are sclerotial diseases of rice of considerable 
importance. 

Insects , — The principal insect enemies of the growing rice 
crop are the rice water- weevil {Lissorhoptyms simple, r Say), 
the immature steges of which feed on the roots; the stink 
bug (Oebalus pugnaon Fab.), which sucks the juice from the 
growing kernels; the rice stalk-borer {CMla pleja/telhis 
Zincken), the larva of which tunnels and kills the stem; 
and the southern grass worm {Laphyguna fmgip&rda S. & 
A.), which eats the leaves. 

Milling and Marketing of Rice. 

Eice, like the other small grains, is sown with a grain 
drill, cut with a self-binder, and thrashed with a grain sep- 
arator. It is thrashed from the shocks and put in burlap 
sacks at the separator. The sacks used in the prairie rice 
districts of the South hold approximately 200 pounds of 
paddy or rough rice, while those used in California hold 
about 100 pounds. 

Thrashed rice still is inclosed in the hull or chaff. It is 
known as paddy or rough rice, and in this condition is sold 
to the rice mills, either through a cooperative selling asso- 
ciation or to buyers representing the mills. 
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Most of the mills are located in the centers of rice produc- 
tion. but some of them are outside of the rice area. In the 
mills rice is prepared for the market by removing the hulls 
and the bran and by polishing the kernels, which sometimes 
also are coated with glucose and talc. The unbroken ker- 
nels of milled or cleaned rice are known as head rice. This 
always commands the highest price. The December mean 
wholesale price of cleaned rice of the Honduras variety at 
Xew Orleans and the December 1 average farm price of 
paddy or rough rice of all varieties in the United States for 
the years 1904 to 1922, inclusive, are shown in Figure 42. 


WHOLESALE PBICE OE CLEAHED BICE AHD EABM PBICE 



Fig. 42. — The trend of the December mean wholesale price of Fancy grade 
cleaned Honduras rice from 1901 to 1922 is compared with the average 
December 1 farm price of paddy of all varieties grown in the United States 
from 1904 to 1922. In general, the spread in price is fairly uniform 
except in 1920. Honduras always sells above other varieties of rice, and 
hence the spread shown is greater than that between paddy and cleaned 
rice of other varieties. 

Tlie marketing of milled or cleaned rice is greatly facili- 
tated at present by the grades proposed in 1920 but not yet 
established under the United States grain standards act. 
These grades are known as extra fancy, fancy, choice, me- 
dium, and sample grade, and are applied to each of three 
types of rice grown in the United States, namely, long, 
short, and roimd kernels. They are based mainly on color 
and on percentage of whole kernels (head rice) , foreign ma- 
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Great Britaiu is th© largest purchaser. The United States sells rice to Europe, the West Indies, the Central and South American 
countries, and, since 1921, to Japan, 
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tei'ial. and moistiu’e. The milled, cleaned, or table rice 
gets into the general trade through brokers and jobbers. 

International Trade in Rice. 

The greater part of the woiid’s exports of rice are sup- 
plied by French Indo-China, British India, and Siam 
(Fig. 48), During the seven-year period 1914 to 1920 British 
India contributed an average annual net export of 8.5 
billion pounds of cleaned rice, French Indo-China 2.75 billion 
pounds, and Siam 1.9 billion pounds. 

Burma, the chief rice-producing Province of India, and 
Siam supply Europe and the Western Hemisphere with 
rice of special qualities. Much of the highly milled and 
polished rice that is produced in the European mills is ob- 
tained from these countries'. Siam and Indo-China furnish 
very largely the cheap rice that is needed to feed the native 
population of the greater part of the Orient, except India. 

The principal nonproducing country which imports rice 
is Great Britain. A group of countries which in pre-war 
years had lower import requirements includes France, Hol- 
land, Geimany, Eussia, and Cuba. Among the principal 
rice-producing countries, exclusive of China, the Dutch East 
Indies ranks first in the imports of rice. Japan, ranking 
second in production, also imports large quantities of rice to 
feed a population having the largest per capita consumption 
of rice in the world. 

As early as 1712 the South Carolina colony exported 8 
million pounds of cleaned rice. This trade increased in 
vaiying quantities (Fig. 44) until 1859, when 81 million 
pounds were exported. No large permanent increase occurred 
until 1885. In 1884 the exports were only 168,827 pounds. 
The average exports for the five-year periods from 1886 to 
1920 increased from 482,482 pounds for the period 1886‘-1890 
to 454,000,000 pounds for the period 1916-1920, reaching the 
maximum annual export of 738,000,000 pounds in 1921. 
The average annual exports for the 10 years preceding the 
World War were 129 million pounds of cleaned rice, of 
which over 80 per cent went to Porto Eico. Of the total 
export of 738 million pounds in 1921, Porto Eico, Hawaii, 
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and Alaska received only about 28 per cent, the greater part 
going to Europe. Japan purchased as much as 56 million 
pounds. 

Rice v-as imported into the United States for the first 
time in 1861, when 52 million pounds were brought in. Im- 
ports increased thereafter in greatlj?^ \-arying quantities 

AITERAGE RICE PROBIJCTION, COlsTSUMPTION, EXPORTS 
AHD IMPORTS, ITISriTEI) STATES, BY 5-YEAR PERIODS, 
1821-1921. 



Fig. 44. — Tile average production of cleaned rice for five-year periods lias 
increased steadUy since 1821, except during^ the Civfi War. Consumption 
exceeded production from 1861 to 1914, except in. 1904 and. 1911. Dur- 
ing and since the World War production of rice has greatly increased, 
averaging now over one billion pounds annually. Exports also have greatly 
increased, reaching the maximum of 738 million pounds in 1921. 

until the maximum import of 236 million pounds occurred 
in 1913. After that year there was a constant decline to 
1921, when the imports amounted to less than 13 million 
pounds. In the early years imports were largely for do- 
mestic consumption. In recent years they have included 
the highly milled rice from Europe and also brown rice 
from the Orient to be milled here and reexported. 

• Rice Foods, Feeds, and Feeding. 

Eice, like wheat, is used almost entirely for human food. 
It has a higher carbohydrate content and less fat than wheat. 
Its most common use is as a starchy food to accompany 
meats and similar dishes. It is used also for puddings, for 

35143® — XBK 1922 34 * 
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iliickening soups, and in many other ways, commercially and 
in the home. Puffed rice and boiled rice are common break- 
fast foods. The kernel also can be popped. Whole or brown 
rice contains a higher percentage of vitamin and mineral 
matter than ordinary highly polished rice. 

Tlie by-products are important feeding stuffs in Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, and California, where most of the rice crop 
is raised. These by-products are rice hulls, rice bran, and 
rice polish. The hulls have practically no feeding value, 
but the other two by-products are very nutritious. Owing, 
however, to the high fat content they easily become rancid 
and so do not keep or ship well. The bran to be of good 
quality should contain only a very small percentage of hulls. 

BICE BY-PBOBTJCTS AETD COBN BOB EATTENIHa HOGS. 
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Pig. 45 — This £?raph is based on the results of three experiments In feeding 
liee by-products at the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, as pub- 
lished in Bulletin 128 of that station. In the first experiment three lots, 
each containing 6 shotes, averaging 136 pounds each, were fed for 75 days. 
In the second experiment three lots of 6 shotes, averaging 85 pounds each, 
were fed for 82 days. In the third trial three lots of 5 shotes, averaging 
75 pounds each, were fed for 84 days. In all three experiments the pigs 
required fewer pounds of rice polish than of corn to make 100 pounds of 
gain. In another experiment, without any protein supplement, fewer 
pounds of rice bran than of corn were required to produce 100 pounds of 
gain. 


Eice seldom is used for live stock in the form in which it 
is harvested, unless there is a surplus or damaged crop. The 
rough rice or paddy is a fairly good feed for fattening 
cattle. However, on account of its hard fibrous hull, rolling 
or crushing greatly improves its value for live-stock feed. 

Eice polish and rice bran are very good feeds for fattening 
hogs when used with a protein supplement (Fig. 45). Eice 
polish is probably the most satisfactory rice by-product for 
feeding hogs. Both rice polish and bran are suitable cattle 
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feeds, but are not used to any extent in feeding liorses and 
sheep. They are used chiefl\^ in the districts where rice is 
produced. 

Gx'ain Sorghums. 

The grain sorghums comprise several groups, each having 
a ditferent name and each containing several varieties. The 
different grouj^s are closely related botanically, and are simi- 
lar in general appearance and in culture and use. The prin- 
cipal groups are kafir, milo, and durra, the latter inclii<ling 
feterita. 

Importance of the Crop. 

In comparison with most of the principal cereal crops and 
some other widely grown crops of the United States (Fig. 1) 
the grain sorghums are not very important. These crops 
are of tremendous importance, however, in the southern sec- 
tion of the Great Plains area, comprising portions of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico (Figs. 1(3-47). In 
fact it scarcely wouhl have been possible to develop farming 
enterprises in much of that territory without them. In this 
section they take the place occupied by corn in the more 
humid sections of the country. They are the tilled grain 
crop in the rotation, and they provide the feed grain and 
roughage for farm and range live stock and silage for the 
dairy and the beef industries. Because of insufficient rain- 
fall and drying winds it is not possible to grow corn in this 
territory to supply these needs. 

World Production of Grain Sorghums. 

There are three great centers of sorghum production in 
the Old World, namely, Africa, India, and Manchuria- 
China, with a smaller center in western Asia, including 
Turkestan, Mesopotamia, Syria, and parts of Asia Minor. 

In much of Africa varieties of grain sorghums are the 
staple cereal crops of large numbers of the native popula- 
tion and have been so from time immemorial. The number 
and diversity of varieties is known to be enormous. The 
kafir varieties came from Natal, while our feterita came 
from the Egyptian Sudan. Our white dun’a and brown 
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are grown only in the Southwestorn States, princj- 
pally m Kansas-, Oklahoma, and Texas. Compare with Figure 47 which 
shows corn acreage in the same States in 1919. The grain sorghums are 
grown mostly where climatic conditions are too hot and dry for corn 
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cliirra are found in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, while varie- 
ties which probably are the original forms of our yellow 
milo and white milo are found in Egypt. 

In India the grain sorghums are of tremendous importance 
in the drier portions of the interior not suitable for wheat 
growing. The principal centers of production are in the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies and in Hyderabad. Tlie 
area grown annually is more than 25,000,000 acres. The 
grain serves for human food and animal feed, and the stalk 
is utilized for fodder. The crop is known as jowar or jiiar. 

In Manchuria and China is grown an entirety different 
group of sorghums known as kaoliang. In these countries 
they are important articles of human diet, as well as feeds 
for live stock and poultry. With the characteristic thrift of 
the Chinese and related peoples, eveiy poition of the plant 
is used in some way. 

Occasionally shiploads of kaoliang grain are received at 
Pacific coast ports of this country, where they enter trade 
as feed for poultry and stock. Still more rarely occasional 
shiploads of kaoliang, or of jov^ar from India, arrive at our 
Atlantic ports, where they find a similar use. Probably 
most of these cargoes are brought in largely as ballast rather 
than as regular freight. 

Historical Development of Production in the United States. 

Different varieties of grain sorghums wei’e introduced at 
intervals from early colonial times, but none persisted in cul- 
tivatioUo Of the varieties now grown in this country, the 
earliest arrivals were the white durra and brown durra, 
which were introduced from Mediterranean Africa to Cali- 
fornia in 1874 and still are grown there sparingly under 
the name of “ Egyptian corn.” About 1879 the white variety 
appeared in Kansas under the name “ J erusalem com,” but 
whether from California or direct from Syria is not known. 
At about the same time there was grown sparingly in Kan- 
sas a similar variety known as “ rice com,” which probably 
was the present white milo. 

In 1876 the Centennial Exposition was held in Philadel- 
phia. The exhibit of the Orange Eiver Colony of South 
Africa contained the seeds of two varieties of kafirs, 
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a group of grain sorghums grown by the Kafir tribes 
ill KataL A thimbleful of this seed reached the State com- 
missioner of agriculture in Georgia in 1877 and by him was 
sent to Dr, J. H. Watkins, of Palmetto, Ga. He grew and 
selected the plants until 1885, when he distributed some 
seed. In 1886 larger quantities were distributed by him and 
through the Georgia State Commissioner of Agriculture and 
the United States Commissioner of Agriculture. The crop 
became established in Kansas in about 1888. 

About 1885 the sorghum now known as yellow milo was 
brought to notice in South Carolina or Georgia and in 
1887 it was widely advertised. It soon became established 
in the drier parts of Texas. 

'No complete annual statistics on grain sorghums in the 
United States are available until 1915, though census data 
were obtained in 1909. Kansas reported 47,000 acres of 
kafir in 1898, and three-fourths of a million acres of all 
grain sorghums 10 years later in 1902. No further increase 
took place until 1911, when over 1 million acres were grown 
in Kansas. Oldahoma reached the million-acre basis not 
long afterwards. 

The trend of acreage, acre yield, production, and farm 
price for bushel for the eight years from 1915 to 1922, in- 
clusive, is shown in Table 4 with the data for 1909 for com- 
parison, The grain-sorghum crop is holding its own with 
an average of about 5 million acres annually. 

During the last three years the three important producing 
States in order of acreage are : Texas, with nearly 2 million 
acres; Oklahoma, with 1| million acres; and Kansas, with 
1 million acres. The fourth State, Colorado, grows about 
250,000 acres annually, and the other States, in descending 
order, are New Mexico and California with an average of 
about 140,000 acres, and Arizona, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Iowa with from 30,000 down to less than 10,000 acres an- 
nually. 

The distribution of acreage of grain sorghums in eight 
of these States in 1919 is shown in Figure 46. The distribu- 
tion of corn acreage in the same States, except Missouri, is 
shown in Figure 47. 
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Table 4. — Anmml an^ average acreage, acre giehl, production, Mishel 
value, and total value of the sorghum grain grou n in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri. Xchrasha. Xew MCrVieo, 
Oklahoma, and Texas in 1909 and in the eight gears from 19U to 
1922, inclusive. 


Year. 

Acreage 

Acre 1 
yield 

! 

Pioduction. 

1 

Value. 

1 Per 
! bushel 

Total 



Bushels j 

Bushels 

1 Ctnts 


1909 

1,631,000 

10.7 1 

17,526,000 

60.2 

$10,766,000 

19X;> 

4,153,000 

27. 6 

114, 160,000 

44.7 

i>l, i5rf , OOl) 

1910 

3,944,000 

: 13.7 

53,858,000 

105.9 

57,027,000 

1917 

5,153,000 

1 11. 9 

61,409,000 ; 

161.9 

j 99,433,000 

191S 

I 6,036,000 

; 12. 1 

73,241,000 

150.0 

i 109,881,000 

1919 

5,060,000 

j 25.8 

130,734,000 

127.4 

! 160,510,000 

1920 

5,120,000 

26. S 

137, 108,000 

92.9 

, 127,629,000 

1921 

4,635,000 

! 24.6 

113,990,000 

39.1 

44, 575, (H)0 

1922 ! 

I 

5,051,000 

17.9 

90,381,000 

87.6 

; 79,389,000 

8-year average, 19L0-1922 1 

4,894,000 

20.1 

96,935,000 

101.2 

‘ 91,950,000 

6-year average, 1915-1920 

4,911,000 

19.7 

95,185,000 

113.8 

^ 101,940,000 

2-year average, 1921-1922 

4,843,000 i 

21.3 

1 

102, 1,86,000 

63.4 

‘ 61,982,000 


Factors Affecting Production, 

The chief factors affecting the production of the grain 
sorghums are climatic, namely, moisture and temperature. 
These crops can be grown successfully under a lower effective 
rainfall than is required by corn, but require higher tem- 
peratures for both germination and satisfactory growth. 
These facts serve to show why the grain sorghums are domi- 
nant crops in the area they occupy (Fig. 46). 

To the east of this area humidity increases and corn holds 
its own against the grain sorghums, even if the yield of corn 
is somewhat below that which the grain sorghums will pro- 
duce under those conditions. This is true partly because 
corn is a more efficient feeding grain and partly because it 
is more easily harvested and more safely stored and trans- 
ported. Corn is easily husked either from the row or shock. 

Corn can be stored in bins immediately on gathering with- 
out particular danger of injury except from rats and mice. 
Heads of the grain sorghums, on the other hand, must be 
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ilriccl or cured in the open before they can be binned in quan- 
tity, and even then the bins should be well ventilated. 
Siielled corn also can be stored safely unless the moisture 
roiitent is too high, whereas shelled sorghum grain, unless 
clean from dirt and cracked kernels, must be carefully 
Avatched to prevent heating. 

To the north and west of the present producing area are 
large areas of dry land where deficient moisture prevents 
profitable production of corn, but where increasing elevation 
and increasing latitude, or both, shorten the growing season 
so that grain sorghums will not mature satisfactorily. They 
are much moi’e sensitive than corn to low temperatures in 
Hill and air during germination and early growth. 

Fungous diseases.— The only important diseases of grain 
sorghums are the smuts, of which there are three different 
kinds. The most widely distributed and most destructive 
IS the covered kernel smut. The loose kernel smut is sporadic 
in occiuience and causes little damage. These two smuts 
can be controlled through seed treatment and the use of 
resistant varieties. Head smut is less widely distributed 
but may cause heavy local damage. This smut can not be 
controlled by seed treatment. The varieties of milo do not 
become smutted under field conditions. 


/«s0ci‘#._The principal insect enemy of the grain sor- 
ghums in the Southwest undoubtedly is the sorghum midge, 
this pest affects the production of the grain only, but doubt- 
ess IS the limiting factor in the production of sorghum seed 
m parts of Texas and other important sorghum States, 
two species of stalk borers are of very considerable im- 
portance to the production of the sorghums throughout the 
™ “‘: ’^®’^th''^estern States. One of these causes injury 
up to altitudes in excess of 4,000 feet. 


Marketing Grain Sorghums. 

The gram sorghums are grown primarily for feedino' 
fodders for farm use. Estimates show that only 
about 25 ]^r cent of the crop moves off the farms where 
grown. Not all of this reaches the terminal markets, as 
muc o that sold off the farm is consumed locally. The 
nain termmal markets for the grain sorghums are Kansas 
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City to the north, St. Louis and Memphis to the east. Fort 
Worth and Galveston to the south, and Los Angeles to the 
west of the main producing area. The Kansas City market 
is the largest handler of the gi’ain sorghums. 

The chief commercial uses of sorghum grain are similar to 
those of corn, and it must compete wdth that grain. This 
means that sorghum grain moving north and east into corn- 
producing territor}^ must be either cheaper or better than 
corn for the purpose desired. If cheaper, it must be suffi- 
ciently cheaper to pay for the longer haul and to overcome 
the handicap of lower feeding value, Tchich is about 80 to 90 
per (*ent of that of corn. Occasionally this condition occurs. 
Under these conditions also some sorghum grain may be 
used in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. For poultry 
feeds the grain of various sorghums is more suitable than 
corn in size. A considerable portion of the commercial 
movement both east and west is for this purpose. In the 
far West, however, little corn is produced, and some of the 
western commercial movement of grain sorghums doubtless 
is for use in stock feeding. 

CImses . — Under the United States grain standards act 
classes and grades have been established for grain sorghums. 
The nine commercial classes ai'e as follows: (1) Kafir, 
(2) mile, (3) durra, (4) feterita, (5) darso, (6) freed 
sorgo, (7) brown kaoliang, (8) schrock kafir, and (9) shallu. 
Any class containing more than 10 per cent of another is 
designated mixed grain sorghum.” Only the first four 
of the nine classes are important, as production of the other 
five is very limited. Kafir and milo comprise more than 
90 per cent of the total sorghum grain graded at the prin- 
cipal markets. Three classes, kafir, milo, and durra, are 
divided into two subclasses on the basis of color of kernels. 
These grades are not enforced under the grain standards 
act, but they have been adopted by all important gram- 
sorghum markets and used during the last crop year. 

Quality.— Because of the very dry conditions under which 
this grain is produced, the seeds crack easily in thrashing. 
Unless this cracked material is screened or fanned out, 
there is danger that the grain will heat when binned on 
the farm or in elevators and mills. The small size of the 
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kernels allows them to pack tightly together and when they 
are mixed with the still finer cracked material they form 
an almost air-tight mass which heats readily. More than 
ordinary care must be taken, therefore, to ventilate storage 
bins or to move the grain at intervals. 

Grade . — Grade depends upon quality at time of inspec- 
tion. Each class or subclass is divided into four grades, 
Xos. 1, 2, 3, and 4r, with a “ sample grade ” for grain failing 
to meet the specifications of any of the numbered grades. 
Sufficient data are not available to show the percentage of 
sorghum grain in interstate movement which falls into each 
of these grades. 


Grain Sorghums for Food and Feeding. 

The grain sorghums are a comparatively new crop in the 
United States. They resemble com in composition and 
have similar uses in cookery. They also have a character- 
istic flavor. Griddle cakes and hot breads resembling corn 
bread are well known in home cooMng, and a breakfast food 
is manufactured. The kernels of some of them can be 
popped, the product resembling pop corn in miniature. 

Grain sorghums are used mostly as a feed for farm ani- 
mals on the farms where grown. They also are regarded as 
an essential ingredient of scratch feeds for poultry. A sur- 
vey made some years ago showed that about one-fourth of 
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the manufactured poultry foods consisted of sorghum 
grains. The attention of manufacturers of aicohof and 
starch also is being turned to these grains. Feterita and 
milo, with large seeds averaging 65 per cent of starch, seem 
to be especially suitable as raw material for tiie maiuitac- 
tiire of high-grade starch by the commercial process. 

The grain sorghums are becoming very important for Ii\e- 
stock feeding in the Southwest, where the climate i- loo di\ 
for corn. They have a feeding value about to 9n per cent 
of that of corn (Fig. 48). They are suitable for feediinor 
all kinds of live stock. For sheep they should be ground, 
but otherwise they should be fed about the same as corn. 
They may not produce quite as high a finish as corn. They 
need to be supplemented by a protein concentrate or legume 
roughage just as corn does. They are not .-hipped exten- 
sively, except as poultry feed. Thus far no considerable 
quantity of by-products results from tlie commercial use of 
grain sorghums. 

Seed Flax. 

Importance of the Crop. 

Among the grain crops of the Fnited States seed flax 
ranks seventh in acreage and eighth in value, being exceeded 
by corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and gram sorghums in 
acreage and by these crops and rice in value. (Fig. 1.) 
The area harvested in 1919 was 1,260,000 acres, while that 
of 1922 was estimated at 1,308,000 acres, with a production 
of 12,238,000 bushels. 

The seed-flax crop of the United States is grown in the 
same region as the hard red spring wheats. The four States 
of North Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Montana 
produce 95 per cent of the total crop. In these States flax 
is important as a cash crop, and also as one that can be sown 
late in the spring on newly broken sod or on land previously 
too wet to work. 

World Production and Trade. 

At the beginning of this century Argentina and Canada 
were just becoming important flax producers. The United 
States was then approaching its maximum production, which 
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occurred in 1902, since which tinae a steady decline in produc- 
tion has taken place. In Argentina and Canada , oiir prin- 
cipal competitors, production continued to increase rapidly 
until 1912 or 1913. Since those years production in Canada 
has diminished while that in Argentina has remained about 
stationary. In recent years production of flaxseed in the 
United States has diminished to about 10,000,000 bushels an- 
nually, while consumption continues at 25,000,000 bushels or 
more. The difference is made up by imports of flaxseed 
chiefly from Argentina and Canada. 

Previous to the World War the principal countries produc- 
ing seed flax were Argentina, India, Eiissia, the United 
States, and Canada, in the order named. The average world 
production for the five-year period, from 1909 to 1913, in- 
clusive, was estimated at about 110,000,000 bushels annually. 
In the last three years of this period production had in- 
creased until the average production was 121,000,000 bushels, 
as shown in Figure 49. The bulk of the crop of Argentina, 
India, and Canada was shipped to Europe or to the United 
States, where the linseed oil was manufactured and con- 
sumed. The Kussian crop was used wholly in Europe. Since 
the war Russia has not produced flax for export. Argentina 
is by far the largest producer, and, as her domestic require- 
ments are small, she also is the largest exporter. 

Western Europe and the United States, with intensive 
paint, varnish, and linoleum industries, are the chief im- 
porters of flaxseed. There is also a large demand from the 
dairy industries in these countoes for linseed cake and meal 
as a feeding concentrate. 

Trend of Acreage, Production, and Price in the United States, 

Preidous to the Civil War the production of flaxseed was 
scarcely more than a half million bushels annually. With 
the settlement of the western prairies acreage and produc- 
tion increased rapidly. Both reached their maximum in 
1902 (Fig, 50) when over 29 million bushels were raised on 
3,Y40,000 acres. Since 1902 acreage and production have 
gradually declined, as has also acre yield since 1905. 

Ewports and imports . — In Figure 51 are shown produc- 
tion and consumption and net exports and imports of the 
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Fig. 50. — Annual acreage, production, and yield per acre in 1889 and 1899 
are shown. The general trends of annual acreage and production, and 
annual and 0-year moving average acre yield have been downward since 
1902- The trend of annual average farm price per bushel on December 1 
since 1907 has been upward and reached a very high figure in 1919. 




Fi<s^ 51. — The i^roduction ot flaxseed ia the Uaited States exceeded coasump- 
tioa from 1890 to 1908, except in 1904, and the surplus was exported to 
Europe. Since 1909 production has decreased notably, while consumption 
(including seed and carryover) has remained about stationary, and the 
difference is made up by imports which in recent years have come chiefly 
from Argentina and Canada. The large production of 1912 was due to an 
increased acrea^re. with a Msrh averace vield. 9.8 hiitihAla. Thi^ imnArt« nf 
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Iiiited States from 1899 to 1921, incliisiTe, with production 
for 1922. Until 1908 we produced, on the average, more 
than we consumed and therefore were able to export a sur- 
plus in nearly every year. Beginning with 1909, hoAvever, 
our production began to decline, while our requirements con- 
tinued to increase with population. Net imports conse- 
quently have increased. The reduction in consumption in 
1917 and 1918 was due to war restrictions, and that in 1920 
and 1921 to business depression. It is fairly certain that 
the figures for 1922, when available, will show an increase 
of consumption. 

As the United States changed in position from an exporter 
to an importer of flaxseed the farm price of flax increased 
materially (see Fig. 50). In 1907, when a surplus of over 
4 million bushels was exported, the farm price of flaxseed 
on December 1 averaged 96 cents per bushel. In 1908, when 
production and consumption were practically equal, the farm 
price- of flaxseed was $1.18 per bushel. In 1909, when 
4,957,000 bushels were imported, the farm price rose to $1.58 
per bushel. The December 1 farm value of the 25,851,000 
bushels of the 1907 crop was $24,718,000, while the farm 
value of the 19,518,000 bushels of the smaller crop in 1909 
was $29,795,000. 

Historical Development of Flax Production. 

Flax, cultivated for its fiber, was one of the first plants 
introduced from the Old World. Eecords are found of its 
cultivation soon after the landing of the Pilgrims in Massa- 
chusetts in 1620, and it continued to be grown to some extent 
as a fiber crop for home use as late as 1840. It was about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century when the manufacture 
of linseed oil was begun in this country. 

Seed flax has held the unique position of a “pioneer 
crop ” in the agriculture of the United States, as it has been 
grown largely as the first crop on breaking or newly turned 
virgin sod. The area of flax production, therefore, has 
moved westward with the settlement of new lands until now 
it has reached about the western limit of its migration. Seed 
flax is raised as a cash crop, practically none of the crop 
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except the straw being consumed directly on the farms where 
gi'own. 

The census of 1860 showed Ohio and Kentucky to be the 
chief flaxseed-producing States in 1849. By 1859 flax was 
well established in Indiana, and in 1869 in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Ten years later, in 1879 (Fig. 52), Iowa was 
producing a considerable quantity of flaxseed, and by 1889 
(Fig. 53) Minnesota, Iowa, and South Dakota were the prin- 
cipal producing States. By 1899 (Fig. 54) North Dakota 
had taken the lead in the production of flaxseed, and, with 
Minnesota and South Dakota, it still continues to produce 
the bulk of our crop (Figs. 65 and 56). 

Formerly flax was considered to be hard on the soil be- 
cause it did not produce well if grown continuously on the 
same field. About 1900 a flax disease called flax wilt was 
discovered. It was found also that it became more and more 
destructive if flax was grown for several years on the same 
piece of land. This probably accounts for the idea that flax 
was hard on the land and for its steady westward migration 
to new soils during the last 75 years. 



Fig. 52. — In 1879 the centers of flaxseed production were located in the Mid- 
Western States. Four centers are seen, namely, in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Missouri-Kansas. The latter was a new development, producing* 893 
thousand bushels in that year. It increased during the next 20 years and 
became known commercially as the “ southwestern crop.’* Flax was just 
appearing in Minnesota and the Dakotas, which 20 years later were to 
become the centers of production. 

8514So_yBK 1922 35* 
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Fig. 53 — By 1889 a remarkable shift has taken place. Production Ms almost 
disappeared from Indiana and Illinois and other States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The production in Iowa has moved northwestward and 
become part of a new and very important center covering the adjacent por- 
tions of Minnesota, Iowa, and South Dakota. A new center has appeared 
in southeastern Nebraska, while the Missouri-Kansas production has in- 
creased. 



Pig. 54. — By 1809 the center of production has shifted again to the north- 
westward. North Dakota has become the leading producer, its producing 
area -being continuous with that of Minnesota, South Dakota, and northern 
Iowa. Production in Nebraska has disappeared, while that of the Missouri- 
Kansas area has increased, especially in Kansas. East of the Mississippi 
production has almost disappeared. 
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Fig. 55. — Only one important producing center remains in 1909, and it has 
moved steadily northwestward during the decade just passed North Dakota 
remains the leading producing State, but production now covers the entire 
State, instead of being concentiated in the eastern portion, and the area 
now extends into northeastern Montana. South Dakota and Minnesota 
produce relatively less, while production in Iowa has nearly disapii^ared. 
The Missouri-Kansas center has been greatly reduced. North Dakota pro- 
duces more than half of the total quantity. 



Fig. 56 — The crop in 1919 has about the same distribution as in 1909 but, 
owing to very unfavorable climatic conditions, production was only one- 
third that of 1909, and also was the smallest of recent years. The western 
movement has reached the foothiHa of the Rocky Mountains, and prooably 
has reached the western limit to its migration. Any future increase in 
production probably must occur in the States where the crop is now* grown, 
or through a development of the flax industry in States farther east, where 
it once was grown so abundantly 
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Natural Factors Influencing Production. 

Of the natural factors influencing seed-flax production 
from year to year, climate, especially rainfall, competition 
fi'oin weeds, and fungous diseases, especially flax wilt, are 
the most important. 

and climate , — As flax roots ordinarily do not feed 
deep in the soil, flax does best on loam or clay soils which 
aie fertile and retentive of moisture. Abundant moisture 
during the growing period, with drier conditions during the 
ripening and harvest period, is very favorable for flax. 

Flax is particularly well adapted to seeding on freshly 
turned or backset sod where, comparatively, it does better 
than most other farm crops. In a rotation, therefore, it is 
likely to do well following a sod-forming crop such as clover 
and timothy, or on corn ground following such a crop. 
Plowed pasture lands are excellent for flax. Flax often is 
sown late on land that is too wet to seed early in the season, 
and it is well adapted for this purpose, as it matures in a 
comparatively short season. As flax does not produce a 
dense shade it can be sown as a nurse crop with alfalfa, 
clover, or grass. 

Weeds , — Flax does not compete well with weeds, and 
therefore it is generally grown on new land or after a grass 
crop, or following a cultivated crop where weeds have been 
eliminated. 

Disemes , — The principal diseases of seed flax are wilt, 
heat canker, and rust. Wilt is a fungous disease which 
causes marked losses only where flax is grown continuously 
on the same land or on old, wilt-infested land, where it may 
cause a total loss of the crop. Fortunately, a number of 
fairly satisfactory wilt-resistant flax varieties are available. 

Heat canker is caused by excessively high temperatures 
at the soil surface when the plants are very young. It occa- 
sionally causes marked losses, especially in western Noi'th 
Dakota and eastern Montana. The stems are girdled and 
the affected plants break over. Some of these die, but others 
continue to grow poorly. The most feasible control measure 
appears to be early seeding. This enables the plants to pass 
the susceptible stage before the hot weather of late June 
and early July. 
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Flax rust is important chiefly in limited sections of the 
Ked Kiver Valley of North Dakota and Minnesota. It lives 
over winter only on the old flax stubble and straw. Proper 
crop rotation is the only available control measure at 
present. 

Insects. — Grasshoppers frequently do great injury to flax 
in the northern Great Plains area. These insects eat off the 
slender branches of the ripe panicles, which allows the seed 
bolls to drop to the ground. Grasshoppers are controlled 
by poisoning with bait pref)ared with wheat bran and scat- 
tered through the fields. 

Markets and Marketing. 

Flaxseed grown in the United States is marketed at local 
elevators in the same way as wheat or other small grains. 
In many localities of small production, however, a com- 
paratively small volume of seed is marketed; and because 
the price often fluctuates widely, fl.axseed usually is bought 
on a wider margin than is wheat, and the grower often does 
not receive the full value of his crop. This condition could 
be improved if several growers of flaxseed in such localities 
would combine their deliveries and thus market a carload or 
more at one time. 

Glasses. — ^At the present time there are three recognized 
commercial classes of flaxseed: (1) Northwestern-grown 
seed, (2) south western-grown seed, and (8) foreign seed. 
North western-gi’own seed is that portion of the domestic 
crop grown almost entirely in five States, namely, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, and a small 
portion of northern Iowa. It comprises nearly 95 per cent 
of our domestic production. This class includes also the seed 
imported from Canada. This is produced just across the 
line from North Dakota and Montana and is comparable 
in quality to our production. The southwestern seed con- 
stitutes only about 5 per cent of our crop and is grown in 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and eastern Wyoming. It is 
inferior to the northwestem-grown seed. 

Foreign seed is that imported from South America, Man- 
churia, and India. The greater proportion of the seed im- 
ported into the United States comes from Argentina, a 
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smaller qnantity from Canada, already discussed under the 
northwestern-grown class, and sometimes a still smaller 
quantity from Manchuria and Siberia. Only occasionally 
does any seed arrive from India. 

Markets . — ^The principal markets for domestic flaxseed 
are, in order of their importance, Minneapolis, Duluth, Mil- 
waukee, and Chicago for northwestern-grown seed, and Fre- 
donia, Kans., and Des Moines, Iowa, for the southwestern- 
grown seed. Much of the imported seed comes through the 
port of New York. It is not all crushed there, however, a 
considerable portion being shipped to Buffalo for crushing. 

Crushing centers . — The linseed-crushing industry is widely 
distributed throughout the United States, though there are 
two principal centers of manufacture. The larger part of 
our domestic seed is consumed in linseed mills in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Superior, and Milwaukee, though 
some seed is shipped to Toledo and Buffalo by way of the 
Great Lakes. About half of our total linseed-oil manu- 

Aia-OTAL VABIATIOIT IN atlAIiITY OF FLAXSEED, MIETIO^E- 
SOTA MABKETS, I2ST CBOF-MOVEMEXT YEABS ENDIEfO 
AUGUST 31, 1919 TO 192S, IHCLUSIVE. 
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Fra. 57. — Percentage of annual flax marketings in Minnesota by grades. 
Nearly all tbe flax marketed in Minnesota, including that sold on tlie two 
principal markets of Minneapolis and Duluth, which receive the bulk of the 
crops from North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, is No. 1. The crop 
of 1919 (marketed in 1920) showed wider variation in quality than usual, 
about 28 per cent being graded as Northwestern, the 'highest grade. 
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facture is located in Xew York City and Buffalo. These 
mills depend quite largely on imported seed for their raw 
material. The western mills have the advantage of being 
close to our domestic supply of flaxseed, while the eastern 
mills have the advantage of cheap ocean freight rates on 
flaxseed from Argentina and also on linseed cake, which is 
exported in large quantities to Europe. 

Grades. — Xt the present time six States and four boards 
of trade or chambers of commerce liaA^e special sets of grad- 
ing rules for grading flaxseed. The grades vary in iiiuuber 
from three to four. Apparently only one or two grades are 
of importance (Fig. o7). About 75 per cent of our domes- 
tic crop is marketed at Minneapolis and the remainder at 
Duluth, Milwaukee, and Chicago. Due to this fact, the rules 
of the Minnesota State Inspection Department are the ones 
most largely in use. Chicago and Yew York use the Minne- 
sota State Inspection Department classifications. All for- 
eign seed imported into this country is graded by the Linseed 
Association of Yew York^ an organization of buyers and 
sellers, who sample and grade all imf)orted oil-bearing seeds. 

Quality as shown by grade . — ^Tlie quality and consequent 
grade of flaxseed are dependent on the weather conditions 
that prevail during the growing season and harvest and the 
condition under which flax is stored from the time of harvest 
until it is marketed. The total receipts of each grade at all 
inspection points within the State of Minnesota for the four 
crop-movement years — September 1, 1918, to August 31, 1922, 
inclusive — are shown in Figure 57. These receipts cover the 
crops of 1918 to 1921, inclusive. The figures show that nearly 
all the flaxseed goes into grade Yo. 1. 

Uses of Flaxseed. 

The principal products of flaxseed are linseed oil, for 
paints and manufacturing purposes, and linseed meal, used 
for feeding stock. 

In the manufacture of linseed oil the seed is gi*ound, 
heated, and pressed to extract the oil. The residue remain- 
ing after pressing is known as linseed cake, or, when ground, 
as linseed meal The oil is used chiefly in paints and var- 
nishes and in the manufacture of linoleum, oilcloth, printer's 
ink, patent leather, and a few other products. The seed 
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eoiitaiiis from 30 to 40 per cent of its weight in oil and yields 
about 24 gallons (74 pounds per gallon) of oil to the bushel 
( 56 pounds) of flaxseed. 

The whole seed is very rarely fed to live stock. As flax 
has a much lower proportion of hulls than cottonseed, it 
produces a much more uniform product than cottonseed 
meal, especially in protein content. While it usually con- 
tains less digestible protein than cottonseed meal, the fact 
that it has laxative properties compensates for the greater 
percentage of digestible protein in cottonseed meal. The 
latter, in fact, is costive. Linseed meal has no toxic prop- 
erties such as cottonseed meal has. In feeding it care should 
be taken to avoid excessive laxativeness. It is especially 
valuable as a source of protein for all young growing stock 
and to breeding animals previous to parturition. As a sup- 
plement to corn it compares favorably with tankage and 
milk for fattening hogs. 

Flaxseed is used little, if at all, as human food, except 
that it forms a part of certain food products, homemade or 
commercial, intended for the relief of constipation. In 
Europe linseed oil is used for food purposes to a very con- 
siderable extent in certain localities, as in the River Spree 
district of Germany, for instance. 

Biickw^heat. 

Buckwheat does not belong to the grass family and thei*e- 
fore is not truly a cereal. It is grown, however, for the mak- 
ing of flour for human consumption, and hence is a cereal 
substitute. 

Importance of the Crop. 

Buckwheat is an important crop in certain limited sections 
of the United States. More than 60 per cent of the crop is 
produced in the two States, Pennsylvania and New York, 
while nearly 20 per cent is produced in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, and Wisconsin combined. In portions of 
these States, especially in those localities leading in produc- 
tion, a considerable portion of the cultivated land is devoted 
to the crop. 

Buckwheat, however, is a comparatively unimportant 
crop in the United States. For every bushel of buckwheat 
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produced in 1922 there were produced 192 bushels of corn, 
57 bushels of wheat, 81 bushels of oats, 12 bushels of barley, 
6 bushels of rye, and nearly 3 bushels of rice. Furthermore, 
buckwheat is never likely to attain greater relative impor- 
tance as a crop in this country. But it has a place of impor- 
tance in the agriculture of the areas where it is now grown, 
and there is a definite and steady demand for the grain and 
its products. 

World Production of Buckwheat. 

Postwar statistics on buckwheat production in all the pro- 
ducing countries of the world are not available. In the 
period from 1909 to 1913, however, the United States, with 
an annual average of 17,528,000 bushels, was surpassed only 
by Eussia (pre-war European and Asiatic) with over 55,- 
000,000 bushels, and by France with over 21,000,000 bushels. 
Canada produced about one-half and Japan about one-third 
as much as the United States. 

Trend of Production in the United States. 

Buckwheat acreages in the United States from 1866 to 
1869 apparently were very high. A sharp drop in acreage 
occurred in 1870. and this reduction persisted through 1874. 
From 1876 to the present time the acreage in the United 
States has been nearly stationary, as is shown in Figure 58. 
The smallest acreage in this period was in 1900, when only 
638,000 acres w^ere sown to this crop. The largest acreage in 
this period was in 1919, when 1,084,000 acres wei^e sown. 

Production of buckwheat, depending as it does on both 
acreage and acre yield, has varied more from year to year 
than has acreage. Acre yields, somewhat larger than 
usual in several of the years since 1909, and larger acreages 
in a few of those years, have resulted in increased production 
since that date. 

The acre yield of buckwheat has fluctuated considerably 
from year to year. The lowest recorded acre yield w^as 8.9 
bushels, in 1883. The highest was in 1912, when it reached 
22.9 bushels. 

Farm prices per bushel of buckwheat on December 1 of 
each year fluctuated between 40 and 80 cents in most of the 
period from 1866 to 1915. The minimum was 39.2 cents in 
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1896, and the maximum -sras 86.5 cents in ISSl. In 1916 the 
bushel price rose to about $1.1-3 and in the next year to $1.60. 
The highest price recorded during this vrar perfod was $1.67, 
in 1918, after which time the prices rapidly fell to the com- 
paratively low price of. 81.2 cents on December 1, 1921. In 
1922 the price on this date was 88.5 cents. 

Historical Development of Production in the United States. 

Buckwheat was brought from Europe to the United Stares 
by the early settlers. The Dutch colonists who had settled 
along the Hudson Eiver, according to early records of the 
colony, sent samples of buckwheat back to Holland, along 
with grain of other crops, after the harvest of 1625. Buck- 
wheat does not appear to have been an important crop in the 
early colonial days. Corn, wheat, and rye were largely de- 
pended upon for food, while buckwheat is not often men- 
tioned. The production of this crop, however, increased 
with the growth of the country, for 7,291,743 bushels of 
buckwheat are reported in the first agricultural census in 
1840. The historical development of buckwheat production, 
as shown by census reports each 20 years following 1839. is 
given in discussions in connection with the production maps 
(Figs. 59-61). 

Buckwheat growing always has been confined to the north- 
eastern quarter of the United States, and the center of pro- 
duction always has been in New York. Pennsylvania, and 
northern New Jersey, with some overlapping into eastern 
Ohio. The economic significance of the crop is that it can 
be grown on soil not satisfactory for wheat and that buck- 
wheat carries the production of a bread gi'ain a little farther 
into otherwise unproductive areas. It also is a crop that has 
been used on newly cleared land and land just being brought 
under cultivation, and is widely used as a honey plant. 

Factors Influencing Buckwheat Production. 

Buckwheat in general is the best grain crop for poor, thin 
land. Its natural and favorite envii-onment is “ back -in the 
hills.” On land where wheat or even rye can not be grown 
with profit buckwheat often is able to produce a profitable 
yield. The climatic conditions, however, must be favorable. 
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On acid soils, which are quite common in the Northeastern 
States, buckwheat does well. It does not require large sup- 
plies of lime in the soil, although lime is taken up largely 
by tlie plant. 

Buckwheat is a suitable crop for growing on new land. 
Land just cleared of timber or drained marshland containing 
much decaying vegetable matter will produce good yields of 
this grain. 

Buckwheat serves to make even very hard land mellow 
and friable. Consequently it is a good crop to use in prep- 
aration for such crops as potatoes. 

Low-grade fertilizers may be used to advantage in the 
growing of buckwheat, as it can make use of relatively in- 
soluble materials to better advantage than the other cereals. 

As it has a short growing period, buckwheat can be grown 
on land where fall-sown crops have winterkilled or spring- 
sown crops, such as corn, have failed to make a stand. It 



Fk.. 59. — In 1S39 tbe production of buckwheat centered in southeastern New 
ork, eastern Pennsylvania, and northwestern New Jersey. About 69 per 
cent of the total crop of the United States was produced, by New York and 
IVnnsylvania, and this is not far from the proportion that they produce at 
the present time. New Jersey was third in production, followed by Ohio 
and Connecticut. Twenty years later, in 1859, three distinct areas of larg:e 
prod.uction had developed, one in east-central New York, one in south-centi’al 
New York and north-central Pennsylvania, and the third in western Penn- 
sylvania and eastern Ohio. The former most impoi*tant center in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey had decreased gimtly in importance. The 
production of buckwheat had extended westward in Ohio and developed 
somewhat in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. 
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Fig. 60 — The most important change shown in 1879 was the decrease that had 
taken place in the western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio area. Ohio had 
dropped from about 2^ million bushels to about 280 thousand bushels in 
production, or from third to ninth in State rank The acreage in New 
Jersey was reduced to about one-half. The two centers in New York and 
Pennsylvania retained their importance. The States in the Corn Belt had 
reduced production, but theie was some inciease in Wisconsin At the end 
of another 20 years, in 1899, not much change had taken place. The total 
production of buckwheat was somewhat less than in 1879. The area in 
east-central New York had decreased in production. The area in south- 
central New York and north-central Pennsylvania was the most important. 



Pig. 61. — ^The buckwheat map for 1919 shows an increased production in 
northwestern Pennsylvania and southwestern New York and in northeastern 
Ohio. New Jersey has still further reduced production, while some increases 
have taken place in the mountainous sections of West Virginia and Mary- 
land. The total production in this year was less than it had been 50 
years before, due principally to decreased acreage. 
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cilso cdii i])6 iis6(i wii€i© tli 0 Iciucl ctiii not t)6 WOI^lvCcl Until Iclto 
or ’ivliere other crops hare been drowned out by late sprint 
floods. “ 

Buckwheat can be used to enlarge farm activities. After 
other crops that must be sown early are all sown there often 
is time to prepare land and sow buckwheat. On account of 
the short gi'owing season it may be sown later than any 
other gi-ain crop. Where it is so used it often may be 
advisable to sow it even on rich land which otherwise could 
be used more profitably for other crops. 

OlimatiG requirements. — Buckwheat in general is less crit- 
ical as to soil conditions and more critical as to climatic 
conditions than the other grain crops. From north to south 
it becomes more and more a crop only for the higher eleva- 
tions, for it requires cool and moist weather, especially at 
blooming time. It is very sensitive to cold, being quickly 
killed by freezing temperatures, but fills best when the 
weather is cool. On account of its short growing season 
and the small amount of heat required for the total develop- 
ment of the crop, it is grown far north and at high alti- 
tudes. Unfavorable weather conditions at blooming time 
m^ reduce the yield or even destroy the crop altogether. 

ungous diseases and insects. — Buckwheat has no funo-ous 
or insect enemies of importance. ^ 


Trade Movement of Buckwheat. 

Very little of the buckwheat produced is consumed un- 
milled on the farms where grown. However, buckwheat 
does not enter largely into interstate or foreign commerce 
as most of the crop is milled in or near the locality where’ 
It IS grown. Our exports and imports are not large and 
^ balance each other, although they vary consid- 
erably froin year to year. Our exports usually have been 
less than a halt million bushels annually in recent years. 

Buckwheat Foods and Feeding. 

Buckwheat is grown for use as a food. It has a distinctive 
avor, aM m composition resembles corn more than it does 
w eat. The present use of buckwheat, flour is chiefly for 
making pancakes, but in earlier times it was commonly used 
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for buckwheat shortcake or shortbread, a dish still known in 
some parts of the country. Groats or grits are made from 
buckwheat, though known only in a limited way in the 
United States. Buckwheat farina also is manufactured. 
Buckwheat is well knowm in northern Europe and Asia as 
a food grain. 

The by-products of buckwheat milling are hulls, so-called 
bran, and middlings. The hulls are hard and woQdy and 
have little food value. The middlings are nearly free from 
hulls and make a very acceptable feed. The so-called 
^‘buckwheat bran” is really a mixture of middlings and 
hulls. Buckwheat is used as an ingredient of poultry scratch 
feeds. 

Buckwheat fills a very insignificant place in the^ feeding 
of farm live stock. It is not very desirable as a whole 
grain on account of the small size of the kernel, the thick- 
ness of the hulls, and their indigestibility. It lacks the 
palatability of corn and barley. Only the lower grades are 
used for live stock on farms in the Northeast where it is 
grown, as the best grades are sent to the mills. The by- 
products from the mills are fed principallj^ to- hogs and 
cattle. The value of the by-products depends largely upon 
the percentage of hulls. Middlings low^ in hull content are a 
valuable feed for dairy cattle, being high in protein, carbo- 
hydrates, and fat. Buckwheat should be ground or crushed 
for all classes of live stock. 

Costs of Production. 

Oats, Barley, and Rye. 

It has been said that the difference in cost of producing 
the various small grains on the ordinary farm is too small 
to have any influence on the farmer’s choice of which grain 
to include in his rotation. Although this is not necessarily 
true, it undoubtedly is a fact that the farmer’s decision 4s 
affected more by the variations in income and other differ- 
ences between these crops than he is by the relative cost. 
Oats, barley, and rye all require the same machinery, and 
usually may be produced and harvested by the same methods. 
Under these conditions the costs are bound to be much the 
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samej of course, excepting for difference in seed cost and in 
those factors that are affected by variations in yield (Fig. 
62). These grains, however, do differ greatly in the quality 
of soil and care they need in order to produce profitable 
yields, and it is by taking advantage of these characteristics 
that the farmer may bring about significant cost variations. 
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Pig. 02. — comparing the coat of different crops, it is very important to 
state the basis on. which the comparison is made. The above chart, for in- 
stance, shows that the cost of oats is the highest for New York on the acre 
basis but that Kansas m the h%h State when compared on the bn^iel basis. 
Fnrthermore, the acre cost of flax is lower than that of the other cro'ps 
here shown while the bushel cost is highest. 
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The oat crop is able to adapt itself to a wide range of 
conditions. In some sections oats generally are gi’own on 
plowed land, but in others, like the Corn Belt, it is the com- 
mon practice to disk them in on corn stubble, thus saying 
time and reducing the operating cost. Records show^ for 
instance, that in Illinois only about 11 per cent of the crop 
was grown on plowed land, while in North Dakota the figure 
is 92 per cent. 

Barley requires a better prepared seed bed than the other 
grains in order to produce a profitable yield. In most sec- 
tions this means that the ground has to be plowed, mth 
perhaps considerable disking and haiTowing in addition, 
all of which increases the cost of production. Ayerage fig- 
ures for cost of producing barley should be carefully inter- 
preted, howeyer, because of the fact that it so often is used 
as a nurse crop. Under such conditions barley fields may 
be charged with certain operations like rolling and pack- 
ing which would not be performed were barley sown alone. 
Furthermoi'e, records for about 75 farms in Wisconsin on 
which 43 per cent of the barley area was seeded to grass 
sliowed that one-fourth of a bushel less seed was sown per 
acre when used as a nurse crop, which would tend to lower 
the cost of production. 

Eye, like other grains, does best on rich soil, but because 
of its ability to produce more profitable yields than the other 
grains on the poorer soil it usually is relegated to sandy, low- 
priced land. It is a fall-sown grain and often is sown on com 
and potato land, with very little seed-bed preparation other 
than disking or harrowing. Other things being equal, these 
facts would tend to reduce production costs and give rye a 
place in the cropping system on many farms. 

Comparing all of the three crops from the standpoint of 
field preparation, we find that in Minnesota, where all these 
crops are extensiyely grown, 87 per cent of the barley, 75 
per cent of the oat, and 50 per cent of the rye crop was pro- 
duced on land that had been plowed. The same records 
show also that while 4.7 hours of labor were required by 
barley preyious to harvest, rye received only 2.8 hours, which 
may mean a considerable saving when time is limited and 
wages are high. Although there are other factors that may 

35143 ®— YBK 1922 3 « 
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enter in to increase the cost of one of these crops over the 
others, it generally will be found that the total cost per acre 
for these three grains is lowest for rye and highest for barley 
in any given region. 

Rice. 

In 1926 an investigation was made of the cost of pro- 
ducing rice in the three States of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. The average results from 92 of the farms visited 
are given in Table 5. For the purpose of this analysis the 
costs have been separated into labor, power, materials, 
threshing, water, miscellaneous, and the cost of land. 

Labor . — Labor is the most expensive single factor in rice 
production, representing about 40 per cent of the operating 
costs and about 33 per cent of the total cost. The cost of 
labor naturally varies considerably from farm to farm, but 
the averages for the three districts agree very closely. The 
hours of labor per acre were about 41, 35, and 43 for Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and Texas, respectively. 

Power . — ^The tractor is more universally used in rice pro- 
duction than for any other crop, and W all districts it 
made up about one-third of the total power charges. The 
other two-thirds of the power cost was horse and mule labor, 
which averages about 41 hours per acre for each of the 
three sections. The combined cost of horses and tractors 
was about one-fifth of the total cost of production. 

Tabm 5 . — Cmt per acre of different Hems entermg into rice production 
and total cost per acre in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas for the 
19Z0 crop. 


State. 

Number of farms. 

1 

Power. 

Matenals. 

Thrashing. 

Water. 

Miscellaneous. 

ITse of land. 

Total. 

Horse. 

Tractor. 

Cost of water 
bought. 

Farm pumped 
water. 

Arkansas... 

36 

$21.61 

$13.65 

$8.33 

$11.62 

! 

$2.63i 

! 

$18 18 j 

$12.44 

$124)1 

$1QQl27 

liOiiisiana 

29 

19.82 

12.15 

7.13 

12.66 

1.36! 

$0.36! 

15.00 

10.41: 

9.86 

88.83 

Texas 

27 

19.09 

10.20 

7.07 

11.58 

2.86 

4.97| 

7.79 

8.50 

5.97 

78.03 

Total or average . . 

92 

20.34 

12.16 

7.60 

11.88 

2.31 

1.55 

1424 

10.68 

9.62 

90.38 
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Materials. — This group includes the cost of fertilizers, 
seed, twine, and sacks. Of these, seed is the most important, 
amounting to about $8 per acre or 9 per cent of the total 
cost. Kone of the other items is of outstanding importance, 
excepting perhaps sacks, which averaged about $2.20 an acre 
in all sections. 

Water costs . — Eice requires a large supply of water dur- 
ing certain periods and, consequently, water becomes a very 
important item in the cost of producing this crop. In Ar- 
kansas, where all of the farmers here included pumped all 
of the water, the average cost is $18.18, while in Texas, 
where many bought either a part or all of the water used in 
irrigation, the average charge per acre amounts to $12.76. 

Miscellaneous. — In farm production there usually are a 
great many minor expenses that must be charged to the 
various productive enterprises. Some of these are true 
overhead charges, while others are direct charges but too 
small to be shown separately in general tables. Under 
“Miscellaneous” in Table 5 are included items like ma- 
chinery, taxes, insurance, telephone, charge for buildings, 
etc. The largest item in this group is the cost of machinery, 
amounting to about $4 per acre, while the second most im- 
portant item is the cost of buildings, which is about $3 per 
acre. 

Grain Sorghums. 

Unlike the small grains, grain sorghum is planted in 
widely spaced rows and cultivated. From the standpoint 
of labor, therefore, it is one of the intensive crops, compar- 
ing favorably with corn. The costs per acre and per ton 
for two districts, one in Texas and one in Kansas, are 
shown in Figure 62. In the two districts studied the prac- 
tices are very different, with the result that there are large 
variations in costs. The two principal factors causing these 
differences are manure and labor. In Texas no manure was 
used, while in Kansas it was applied at the rate of about 
5 tons per acre and was valued at $1.60 per ton, which ac- 
counts for $7.50 of the difference. 

The labor records give 16.4 man-hours and 38.8 horse- 
hours for Texas and 25.2 man-hours and 42.2 horse-hours 
per acre for Kansas. This is due mostly to the fact that 
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in Texas the crop was harvested by cutting the heads from 
the standing stalks and generally was sold in the head. In 
Kansas, where the stalks are largely used for feed, the crop 
was cut with a corn binder and shocked. Later it was 
headed and thrashed, with only a small percentage fed as 
fodder. The result is that the harvest required only 6.7 
man-hours in Texas compared with 12.9 in Kansas. The 
other costs, such as seed, twine, machinery, etc., also are 
small items in themselves but make up a total cost of about 
$3.50 for Texas and $6 for Kansas. 

Seed Flax. 

Flax costs per acre are quite comparable to those of 
other grain crops (Fig. 62). A very large percentage of 
this crop, however, isi grown on sod or on newly broken 
virgin land requiring a great deal of disking and harrowing 
for seed-bed preparation, which adds greatly to the cost. 
Comparable records for Minnesota show that flax received 
on an average 6.1 hours of man labor prior to harvest, while 
only 4.2 hours were spent on oats. Similar figures for North 
Dakota are 3.8 for flax and 2.9 for oats. Flax, as a rule, is 
cut with a binder without being tied into bundles. This 
saves the cost of twine, but the chief reason for the practice 
is that flax dries out too slowly when bound in sheaves and 
thus delays thrashing. Flax generally is thrashed out of the 
gavel. 

In general, it may be said that flax is grown only in the 
highly specialized grain sections and hence is produced with 
the most modem grain machinery. This tends to reduce 
the cost of labor and power to the minimum. In North Da- 
kota the cost of man and horse labor amounted to $4.76 and 
in Minnesota to $5.56 per acre. Charges other than for 
labor are about as follows: Seed, $1 to $1.50; machinery, 
$0.50 to $1 ; and overhead, $0.50 to $1 ; while thrashing, of 
course, varies directly with the yield, and land use with the 
value of the laud on which it is grown and the interest and 
tax rates of the community. For North Dakota the cost of 
threshing flax in 1921 was $3.78, while the average charge 
for land was $3.88, 
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Buckwheat. 

Buckwheat often is spoken of as an emergency crop, 
because it so frequently is sown on land intended for other 
crops but which could not be sown, due to late spring, wet 
weather, or other causes. Because of this fact it very often 
is charged with the labor spent on the fields in preparing 
them for other crops. In general, however, this may be 
entirely legitimate, for buckwheat requires a well-prepared 
seed bed and consequently is benefited by whatever work is 
done prior to sowing. 

In Pennsylvania and New York (Fig. 61), where most of 
the crop is grown, about 12 man-hours are 28 horse-hours 
are put on buckwheat before harvest, which is a very much 
higher charge than is common for other grains. The mate- 
rial charges consist of seed, usually sown at the rate of 1 
bushel per acre, and twine, of which about 2 pounds are 
required by the average crop when cut with a binder. On 
many of the hilly farms in the East buckwheat is cut with a 
cradle, however, and bound by hand, and hence no twine is 
used. The other costs, consisting of mahinery, thrashing, 
overhead, etc., generally run from $2 to $2.50 per acre. 

Estimating Costs. 

Costs expressed in dollars and cents fluctuate from year 
to year with changes in the price of those items entering into 
production. Such figures, therefore, become quickly obsolete 
and of little value for many of the purposes for which the 
data were originally collected. This, together with the fact 
that farmers as well as students often are interested in fore- 
casting costs for the year, makes it necessary to compute 
costs. Such computations may be worked out in several dif- 
ferent ways, but Table 6 illustrates one method that is used 
commonly because it overcomes the difficulty of determining 
separately the cost of overhead, machinery, etc. 

For this method three types of information are necessary : 
First, figures for the quantity of labor, power, and materials 
used; second, the price or cost rate at which these items 
should be charged ; and, third, the relation of the combined 
total of labor and material to the total operating cost. 
Whenever the farmer is computing his own crop costs he 
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should use the hours of labor and quantities of material for 
his own farm whenever available; while in working up 
average costs, it is necessary, of course, to apply the proper 
rates to average standard requirements as determined by 
cost-accounting research. 

T-\ble 6. — Example for computing the cost of pi'oduoing grains, based 
on the estimated cost of producing oats in Wisconsin m 1922. 



Average costs for 1922. 

Your farm 1922 

Your farm 1923. 

Item of cost. 

IJmt. 

Amount used. 

Rates used 

Cost per acre 

1 

a 

<! 

Price 

Cost. 

Amoimt. 

Price 

Cost. 

Man labor: 

Hr. 

6 

Cents 

25.0 

$1.50 







In harvest and after... 

Hr. 

9 

125.0 

2.25 


......1 .... 1 !...... 


Horse labor 

Hr. 

24 

15.0 

3.60 



1 


Seed 

Bu. 

2.2 

60,0 

1 32 




...... I ...... 


Twine 

Lb. 

2.5 

14.0 

.35 







Coal for thrashing 

Lb. 

48 

0.5 

.24 















Total labor and material 
cost (70 per cent of total). . 

1 

1 


9.26 

















Total operating cost (100 
per cent) 




13.23 







Interest on land (5 per cent 
on $90 per acre) 




4.50 
















Total cost 

! 


17.73 > 






Value of straw (0.8 ton, 
at $6) 

1 


4.00 
















Net cost per acre 

i 


13.73 







Cost per bushel (yield 40 
bushels 

' 


.34 








! 





[ 




1 Piflerent rates may be used for harvest labor, if so desired 


Crop Position and Cropping System. 

The position of 11 crops in American agricnlture is 
shown in Figure 63. These crops are the four great staples, 
corn, wheat, hay, and cotton; and the seven crops under dis- 
cussion in this article, namely, oats, barley, rye, rice, grain 
sorghums, seed flax, and buckwheat. The place of these 
crops in the rotation or cropping s 3 rstems of the country is 
discussed briefly at the end of the article. The percentage 
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of cropped land in any given State or county -wliicli ia 
devoted to any one crop at any one time depends on all the 
factors affecting all the crops grown there. The acreage of 
grain crops depends upon that of other crops. All the 
principal crops of the country are included in the chart 
(Fig. 63). This chart shows the percentage of the reported 
crop acreage occupied by each of these crops at each of 
the last five census periods, namely, 1879, 1889, 1899, 1909, 
and 1919, These five censuses cover a 40-year period. 

To save space the States are grouped in this chart in so 
far as possible in such a manner as to bring together those 
having marked similarity in their agriculture. The most 
striking feature of the chart is the steadiness with which 
most of the crops have held their place in the farming of the 
various agricultural areas. 

Position of Eleven Crops in American Agriculture. 

CoTTi . — The only material change in the position of the 
corn crop is seen in the States of the Great Plains area. 
The decrease in percentage corn acreage in these States, 
except for 1919, is not due to decrease in actual acreage of 
corn but rather to a disproportionate increase in wheat 
acreage. This has resulted from the settlement of the drier 
western portions of these States, where wheat is well adapted 
but corn is replaced by grain sorghums. In 1919 there was 
an absolute decrease in corn acreage in this region, corre- 
sponding to the enormous increase in wheat area. But this 
latter phenomenon was temporary, and in 1920 both crops 
returned to approximately a normal acreage. In other parts 
of the country com has held its relative position almost un- 
changed for nearly half a century. 

Wheat , — ^The chart shows that wheat is the most variable 
in percentage acreage of any of the major crops. The price 
of wheat is dependent on world conditions. The crop is 
largely grown with limited rainfall, which causes great 
variation in production. The possibilities of production 
also are greater than the present world need. Overproduc- 
tion and underproduction of wheat, therefore, are not infre- 
quent, with resulting marked price variations, which in turn 
leads to variability of wheat acreage. 
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PEBCEHTAGE OE TOTAL CBOP ABEA OCCtTPIEE BY EACH 

CBOP. 


REPORTED PERCENT OF CROP AREA 

0 10 £03040 £0 0 10 £0a04050a 10 2030405060 0 10 20304050 0 10 20 0 10 20 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 



WiGc, 6SA. — Percentag-e of total crop area occupied by eaeb of 11 crops, corn, 
wheat, hay, cotton, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, gram, sorghums, flax, and 
rice, in the years 1879, 1889, 1899, 1909, and 1919, in each of several groups 
of States having similar agncultuial practices, and together comprising tbe 
entire United States. An, increasing or decimsing percentage of acreage 
of any crop means a change in its relative importance but does not neces- 
sarily m^n increasing or decreasing actual acreage. 
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PEBCEHTAGE OE TOTAL CROP AREA OCCUPIED BY EACH 

CROP. 

REPORTED PERCENT OF CROP AREA 
OI02030A0SOO 1020304050600loe030.400l020a04050600J0 2030«OlO£OOloOO 0 00 



Fig. 6SB. — Of particular interest in tlie above graph is the stability of the 
system of farming in New England and New York, la the Corn Belt, and in 
many other parts of the counti’y, as indicated by the relative acreage of the 
several crops. In other areas changes have taken place ; for instance, the 
decline in the relative importance of wheat in the Lake States and in Cali- 
tornia, and the small but steady increase in hay acreage throughout the 
{South. 
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Hay, — The hay crop (Fig. 63) shows consistent increase 
in relative acreage in two general regions. One is the 
South, where the acreage of this crop is small, and where 
production is not sufficient to meet local requirements. The 
other is in the far Southwest, where hay, wheat, and barley 
are leading crops. The increase in the latter region has been 
at the expense of wheat acreage. Elsewhere the pei'centage 
area of hay has changed little in 40 years. 

Cotton , — The percentage area of cotton is increasing in 
the far Southwest. It is decreasing along the southern edge 
of the central and eastern portions of the Cotton Belt, but 
this decrease is masked in Figure 63 by a corresponding in- 
crease in the northern portion of this region. 

Oatb , — The oat crop (see Figs. 3-11) is by far the most 
important of the small-grain crops after wheat. Figure 63 
shows a consistent decrease in percentage acreage of this 
crop in the cotton States east of Texas and in the belt of 
States lying Just to the north of them, as also in the western 
Mountain States. They are increasing in relative impor- 
tance in the southern part of the Great Plains area and 
westward to California. Figure 64 tells the story of the 



Pig. 04.— Average acre yield of oats, by States, during 50- years in most States, 
and 20 to 40 in some western States. The heavy line separating the south- 
ern area having an average acre yield in 1910 of less than 20 bushels from 
the northern and western area having an aveiage acre yield of 20 bushels 
or over in the same year. The yield in sevei^al States near this line was less 
in 1919, however, than the 50-year average yield. 
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average acre-yield of oats by States for 50 years in most 
of the country but for only 20 to 40 years in the newer 
TTestern States. The Ime of 10 per cent oat acreage follows 
very closely the line of 20-bushel yield per acre in 1910. 
The small acreage of oats south of this 20-bushel line doubt- 
less is to be attributed to the low acre-yield of this cereal in 
that region. North of this line oats occupy an important place 
in the agriculture of the region east of the Great Plains. 
In most of the mountain country oats are relativelv unim- 
portant. They are grown there mainly for use on the home 
farm, transpoifation to distant markets being too expensive 
for a cheap and bulky crop like oats. This is in spite of the 
fact that most of these Mountain States produce better yields 
and far better quality of oats than any other section of the 
United States. 

Bctrley. — Fi^ire 63 shows that barley (see Figs. 17-26) 
realty is a major crop in the far Southwestern States. In 
California it is grown on a large scale for market. It is 
grown extensively in the Mountain States for feed. The 
product is too cheap to stand the high cost of transportation 
to distant markets. It also is important in the northern 
Great Plains area, mainly as a feed crop and to supply local 
markets. The only other section of the country where barley 
occupies any considerable portion of the crop land is in the 
northern dairy States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. It formerly was of some importance in New York and 
New England, but now has almost disappeared from the 
New England States, while the acreage in New York is much 
less than formerly. 

Barley is an important substitute for corn in the feeding 
system along the northern edge of the Corn Belt and to the 
westward. It would doubtless be a more important crop if 
suitable varieties were available without the objectionable 
barbed awns which characterize most of the better varieties. 
Such varieties are being developed. 

Our habit of measuring grain in bushels also has been 
disadvantageous to barley. A bushel of barley weighs 60 
per cent more than a bushel of oats. If the yields of these 
two crops were commonly stated in pounds it would be more 
generally recognized that barley produces materially more 
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per aere than oats in most of the territory to which it is 
adapted. 

In only a few localities does barley occupy as much as 
10 per cent of the crop land. One of these is in the district 
surrounding the Twdn Cities of Minnesota and western Wis- 
consin. In central California barley occupies 25 to 40 per 
(*ent of the crop area in several counties. In general, the 
barley region is seen to lie to the northward and westward 
of the important corn-growing region, although it overlaps 
the corn area considerably along its northern border. 

Rye . — This crop formerly was of considerable importance 
in the northern half of the Atlantic coast region, but its per- 
centage area is decreasing there (Fig. 63), and the crop has 
almost disappeared from New England and New York. In 
the north-central dairy States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota rye has increased in importance consistently dur- 
ing the last two decades. The most remarkable change in 
the status of the rye crop in recent years is seen in the enor- 
mous increase in acreage in the spring-wheat area, prin- 
cipally in North Dakota. It is the only cereal sufficiently 
hardy to withstand the severe winters of that region. This 
fact is of importance in connection with seasonal distribution 
of labor. By putting part of his land in rye the farmer is 
able to get along with less hired labor. (See Figs 28-35.) 

Eye has three characteristics which largely determine its 
distribution. It is the hardiest of the cereals, and hence ex- 
tends farther north and west than winter wheat. It is 
adapted to sandy land. Finally, it is indifferent to wide 
variations in rainfall. This makes it a desirable crop for 
cold regions of deficient rainfall or with much sandy land. 
Its low price prevents it from being grown extensively for 
market where long-distance land transportation is necessary. 

In general, the rye territory lies to the northward and 
westward of the winter- wheat area, but there is considerable 
overlapping of the two. Where they do overlap, wheat ordi- 
narily is by far the more important. Rye occupies as much 
as 10 per cent of the crop acreage in only a few localities, 
the most important of these being central North Dakota and 
west-central Michigan. 

Bice . — ^This formerly was an important crop on certain 
types of land along the south Atlantic coast, where the in- 
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ihistry is a very old one (see Figs. 37-41). The War between 
the States almost destroyed rice culture in that section, but 
it revived again after the war to a considerable extent. 
However, with the development of rice culture on the level 
prairies of Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, which began in 
a large wa}" in the early eighties, rice culture dwindled away 
in the Atlantic coast region and now occupies only a small 
acreage there. In the last 30 years, as Figure 73 shows, there 
has been a vei’y large increase in rice acreage in Louisiana 
and Arkansas. More recently rice culture has appeared in 
California, where it has assumed considerable magnitude. 

It still occupies a narrow strip along the South Atlantic 
coast and an extensive area along the Gulf coast in Louisi- 
ana and Texas, a strip along the Mississippi Eiver in Louisi- 
ana, and a large district in eastern Arkansas. The Cali- 
fornia development is mainly in the Sacramento Valley. 

Net exports and net impoids show that we imported con- 
siderably more rice than we exported before the European 
war. During the war the price rose to enormous heights, 
and there resulted a very marked increase in production. 
Since 1914 we have exported much more rice than we have 
imported. Prices again are low, and it would be reasonable 
to expect a decrease in rice acreage in the near future. ( See 
Fig. 44.) 

The grain sorghmns. — Kafir, milo, and related crops in 
the last quarter century have assumed an important place 
in the farming of the southern part of the Great Plains area 
and in the Southwest (see Fig. 46). They can be grown 
with relatively light rainfall as compared with corn, and 
this accounts for their prominence in the regions mentioned. 
In an important area in northwestern Texas crops of this 
group occupy more than 30 per cent of the crop area. 

Buckwheat . — ^This crop is important only in the northern 
half of the Atlantic coast region (see Figs 58-61). It has 
held its place here very steadily for many years. It ripens 
in the shortest season of any of the grain crops and grows 
readily on poor land. It thus is especially adapted to higher 
altitudes in sections where the soil is none too good. Its 
gi’eatest development is on the high lands of Pennsylvania 
and New York. 
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Flax . — This crop has had a varied history in this country 
(see Figs. 50--56). In the days of the old self-sufficing agri> 
culture, preceding the advent of railroads, it was an impor- 
tant crop in Atlantic coast districts. As farming ‘went 
westward flax followed and gradually disappeared from the 
East. It has now traversed the entire region from the 
Atlantic coast, to the hard red spring wheat area (Fig. 63), 
which is the only section in which the crop is now important, 
and in that section it has decreased in acreage. According 
to the census of 1919, the crop was practically confined to 
Minnesota, central and northeastern South Dakota, North 
Dakota, and northeastern Montana. 

Up to about 1908 we grew a surplus of flaxseed, in most 
years exporting considerable quantities. The price was low, 
and the acreage of flax decreased greatly between 1902 and 
1909. The small crops of 1909 and 1910 resulted in the 
importation of flaxseed and a marked rise in price. In 1910 
the users of linseed oil started propaganda for increased flax 
acreage in the Northwest. This resulted in considerable 
increase in area in 1911 and again in 1912. It happened also 
that there was a marked increase in acre yield in both these 
years, with the result that the crop of 1912 was more than 
twice as large as that of 1910. This caused prices to tumble, 
and they were at very low levels from 1912 to 1914, in- 
clusive. Immediately there was a great decline in flax acre- 
age. The acreage of 1921 was smaller than any reported 
acreage for 20 years. Since 1909 we have been importing 
large quantities of Argentine flaxseed. If flax acreage could 
be stabilized at a point that would still permit importations 
sufficient to govern prices, flax could be made an important 
means of diversifying agriculture in the spring- wheat States. 
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STATISTICS OF GRAIN CROPS, 1922. 

CORN 

Table 1. — Com: Area and production in undermentioned countries. 


Country. 


Area. 


(Average. 

‘ 1909- ' 
1913. 


1920 


1921 


Production. 


Average, ' 

1909- ' 1920 

1913. 


1921 


19221 


Northebn 

Hemisphere. 


HOETH AMERICA. 


Canada 5 — .... 
United States 

Mexico 

Guatemala 


1,000 

acres. 

309 

104,229 

11,534 


Total North Ameri- 
can countries 
marked 2 


104,538 


EUROPE. 

France* 

Spam 2 

Portugal 

Italy* 

Switzerland * 

Austria* 

Czechoslovakia* 

Hungary* 

Tugoslavia* 

Serbia, Croatia-Slavo- 
nia, and Bosnia- 

Herzegovma* 

Greece* 

Bulgaria* 

Eumania* 

Poland 

Russia, including 
XJkrame and North- 
ern Caucasia 


< 1, 155 
1,134 


3,931 

3 

4 761 


4 6,038 


43,059 

5 273 
4 1,544 

45,143 


43,923 


Total European 
countriesmarked * 

AJEICA. 


23,041 


Morocco, Western. 

Algeria* 

Tunis * 

Egypt* 


34 

43 

1,857 


Total African coun- 
tries marked * 


1,934 


British India * 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Philippines* 


6,340 

130 

156 

992 


Total Asiatic coun- 
tnes marked* 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere coun- 
tries marked * 


7,332 


136,845 


1,000 

acres. 

292 

101,699 


1,000 

acres. 

297 

103,850 


1,000 

acres. 

299 

[103,234 


553 


310 


468 


1,000 

bushels. 

17,297 

2,712,364 

164,657 


101,991 I 104,147 


2,729,661 


829 

1,168 

734 

3,710 

6 

102 

376 

2,017 

4,486 


519 

1,407 

7,595 

108 


22,215 


309 

22 

25 

1,938 


1,985 


6,620 

150 


1,327 


7,947 


134,138 


814 

1,178 


750 


3,717 

5 

112 

385 

2,167 

4,646 


3,707 

4 


395 

1,716 

4,787 


4 22,229 
26, 54S 
15,000 
100,349 
113 
4 14,536 


4 168,081 


494 

1,418 

8,510 

132 


1,552 

8,411 


4 62,112 
6 5,952 
4 28,219 
4 100,620 


470,222 


1,000 

bushels. 

14,335 

3,208,584 


4,062 


1,000 

bushels. 

14,904 

3,080,372 

*71,005 

4,344 


3,222,919 


3,095,276 


15,267 

27,692 

11,721 

89,298 

280 

2,122 

9,648 

50,156 

101,136 


10,393 

24,897 


92,325 

217 

2,456 

9,432 

30,800 

73,788 


9, 133 
20,851 
174,553 
1,082 


7,874 
24, 172 
103,228 
2,266 


23,446 


528,759 


500, 136 


379,582 


375 

24 

50 

2,086 


461 

228 

64,220 


2,160 


64,909 


6,164 


1,344 


87,240 

3,637 

2,236 

7,446 


7,508 


94,686 


137,261 


3,418,015 


3,436 

254 

110 

71,939 


72,303 


98,840 

3,947 


15,690 


114,530 


3,909,888 


3,726 

354 

315 

67,165 


67,834 


78,840 


16,734 


95,574 


3,638,266 


1,000 

bushels. 

14,909 

2,896,108 

*61,060 


70,863 

185 


8,996 

31,494 

57,400 


19,802 

93,810 


282,550 


276 


14,645 


1 Figures for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from reports received up to Nov. 1, 1922. 

* Indicates countries reporting for all periods except 1922 either as listed or as part of some other country. 

* Commercial source, quoting officii statistics. 
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Table 1 — Com, Area avid production in undermentioned countries — Continued. 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

i 

Aver- 

age, 

190S-9 

to 

1912-13. i 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921- 

221 

Average, 
1908-9 to 
1912-13. 

j 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 1 

Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Chiles 

Uruguay s 

Argentmas.. 

Union of South Africa - . 

Southern Rhodesia i 

Java and Madura 

1,000 

acres. 

56 

551 

s, 12 s 

3 2, 171 

1,000 

acres. 

62 
495 
8,184 
4,003 
173 
4,784 
i 265 

1 ^ 

1,000 

acres. 

63 

494 

8,090 

3,493 

186 

4,884 

284 

12 

1,000 

acres. 

60 

7,344 

190 

3,693 

10 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,390 

6,027 

174,502 

3 32,588 

6 1,404 

1,000 

bushels 

1,446 

2,784 

258,686 

44,808 

4,002 

61,251 

6,764 

406 

1,000 
bushels. 
1,685 
4,722 
! 230,423 

1 4 47,669 

1 4,360 

1,000 

bushels. 

2,030 

156, 056 
4 34,136 
2,455 

Australia - 

New Zealand 2 

Total Southern 
Hemisphei e 
countries 
marked 2 

World total, all 
countries 
marked 2 

Total, all coun- 
tries reporting - . 

352 

10 

10,264 

493 

7,259 

501 

4S3 

11,268 

; 13,018 

1 12,436 


225,264 

314,894 

292,259 


148,113 

i 147,156 

149,697 


3,643,279 * 

4,224,782 

3,930,525 


163,876 

153,967 

1 

155,584 

1 

3,900,435 

4,314,283 

4,016,226 




1 Fibres for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from reports received up to Nov. 1, 1922. 

2 Indicates countries reportmg for all periods except 1922 either as listed or as part of some other country. 

3 3»year average. 

^ Commercial source; quoting official statistics- 
6 1 year only. 


Table 2, — Corn: World production so far as reported^ 1895-1921. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

1 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

3899 

1900 

1901 

Bushels. 

2.834.750.000 

2 964,435,000 

2.587.206.000 

2.682.619.000 

2.724.100.000 

2.792.561.000 

2.366.883.000 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Bushels. 

3.187.311.000 

3.066.506.000 

3.109.252.000 

3.461.181.000 

3.963.645.000 

3.420.321.000 

3.606.931.000 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 - 

Bushels. 

3.563.226.000 

4.031.630.000 

3.481.007.000 

4.371.888.000 

3.587.429.000 

3.777.913.000 

4.231.780.000 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Bushels. 

3.309.818.000 

3.540.863.000 

3.129.473.000 

3.649.815.000 

4.314.283.000 

4.016.226.000 


Table 3. — Com: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1922. 


Year. 

United 

States, 

Russia 

(Euro- 

pean).! 

Italy. 

Austna 

Hungary i 
(proper). 

France. 

Argen- 

tina. 

Average: 

1890-1899 

Bushels. 
24.5 1 
25.8 
26.2 

Bushels. 

13.6 

13.9 

*16.7 

Bushels. 

15.3 

21.4 
24.7 

Bushels. 

19.5 

18.9 

21.0 

Bushels. 

23.0 

22.2 

3 28.0 

Bushels. 

19.1 

18.9 

17.8 

Bushels. 

1900-1909 

26.6 

19.2 

1910-1919 

1919 

28.9 

31.5 

29.7 

28.1 


23.1 

24.1 
24.8 

19.1 

20.3 

20.8 

21.9 


15.9 

18.4 

12.8 

24.5 

31.6 
28.5 
21.2 

1920 


24.9 
14 2 
18.4 

1921 


1922 







1 Excludes Poland. * 7-year average. » 6-year average. 
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Table 4. — Corn: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United iStates, 

1849-1922. 


Note. — Figui'es in italics are census returns, figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agil- 
eulture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applymg estimated percentages of increase or decrease"" to 
tbe published acreage of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying peu-entago 
estimates whenever new census da+a are available Acreages have been rev ised for years 1S90~1^S, so 
as to be consistent with the following as well as the preceding census aeieage. and total producuon and 
farm values are adjusted accordingly. 


Year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Avei- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec- 1. 

Faim 
value 
Dec. 1, 

C 

.PIK 

Det 

b 

o 

(-1 

hicago ca 
e per bn^ 
contract 

em- Fol] 
3r. mg 

§ i 1 

di 

hcl, 

ow- 

Vfay 

[S) 

i-s 

Domestic 
eayoits, 
including 
eoi n meal, 
fiscal veai 
beginning 
July 1 

Imports 
dining 
fiscal yeai 
beginning 
July 1. 

Per 
cent 
of crop 
ev 

ported 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 









acres. 

Bvsh, 

buhhds. 

Ctiits. 

dollms. 

Cis. 

Cto. 

Cts. 

Cts 

BuduU. 

Bushels. 

P. ct 

1849 



502,071 ‘ 







7,632,St»0 


1.3 

1859 



SOS, 793' 







4.218,991 

49, 190 


1866-1875.... 

37,216 

26 1 

969,948' 

46 9 

4)4,535 

46 

55 

50 

59 

21,212,396 

66,07u 

2.5 

1876-1885.... 

6i.t.71 

25 4 

l,5b4,992 

39 5 

617,780 

42 

4$ 

44 

49 

69,091,110 

.33,3.34 

4.4 

1886-1895.... 

74,271 

23 8 

1, 7b9.61t> 

3b 7 

ulS, Tv85 

38 

43 

40 

.51 

59,293,085 

11,445 

3 4 

1896 

Sb,5b0 

28 9 

2,503,4.84 

21.3 

532, sSi 

22\ 

23 ; 

tio 

2.51.178,817,417 

6,2S4 

7.1 

1897 

88, 127 

24 3 

2,141,553 

26 0 

558, ,109 

25 

271 

32 

37 

212,0.55,543 

3,417 

9 '» 

1898 

88,304 

25 6 

2,261,119 

28.4 

642, 747 

.33f 

38 

321 

342477,2.55,046 

4, 171 

7.8 

1899 

94, 9U 

25.9 

2, 454,628 

29.9 

734,916 

30 

311 

3t) 

401 

213,123,412 

2,4S0 

S 7 

1900 

95,042 

26. 1 

1 

2, 50 >, 148 

35 1 

878, 243 

.351 

401 

42 ; 

5SlilSl,405,473 

5,l*.9 

r.i 

1901 1 

94,636 

ir.o 

1,613,528 

60 1 

' 969.285 

02\' 

t,71 

59 ; 

.i4! 

28,028,68$ 

18,278 

1.7 

1902 i 

i 95,517 

i 27 il 

1 2,bl9,499 

10 11 

1 1,049,791 

431 

57i 

44 

46 

7b, 639, 261 

40,919 

2. U 

1903 i 

90,661' 25 9 

1 2,,31i‘,,897 

42 1 

. 9S7.882 

41 

43* 

471 

50 

.58.222,061 

I 16,633 

2. 5 

1904 1 

93,340 

27 1 

1 2,52S,t.62 

43.7 

l,105,t»90 

43' 

49 

48 

b4^ 

90,293,483 

1 15,443 

3 6 

1905 1 

93,573 

29 4 

2,748,949 

40 S, 1,120.513 

42 

50-4 

471 

50 

119,893,833 

10,127 

4.4 

1906.... 

93,613 

30 9 

2,897,662 

39 3 

1, 138,053 

40 

4o 

491 

56 

86,368,228 

10,818 

! 3.0 

1907 i 

94,971 

2b. 5 

2,, 512, 065' 

50.9, 1,277,607 

571. 

611 

67; 

82 

00 , 063, &60 

20,312 

2.2 

1908 ! 

95,603 26.6 

2,544,957 

60.0! 1,527,679 

064 ’ 

62» 

72} 

76 

37,665,040 

258,065 

1.5 

1909. .. . ^ 

98, JSS 

26. 1 

2, 572, 336 


1..W.185 

621 

bO 


63 

38,128,498 


1.5 

1910 2 

104, a35 

27.7 

2, 200. 

4S'n' l!. 384' SI 7 

4-nX 


52} 

55J 

65,614,522 


2.3 

1911 

105,825 

23.9 

2,531,488* 

61.8 

1, .565,258' 68 

70 

761 

82^ 

41,797,291 

53,425 

1.7 

1912 

107,083 

29 2 

3,124,746' 

48.7 

1,520,4,54 

471 

; 54 

55i! 

60 

50,780,143 

. 903,062 

1.6 

1913 

105,820 

23.1 

2,44t),988' 

69.1 

1,692,092 64 

t 734 

67 1 

72^ 

10,725,819 

12,367,369 

.4 

1914 

108,435 

25. S 

2,672,804 

M.4 

1,722,070 

62i 

08i 

501 

56 

50,668,303 

9,^7,939; 

1.9 

1915 

106,197; 28.2 

2,994,793' 

57.5 

1,722,680 691 

' 75 

69 ! 

78i 

39,896,928 

5,208,49?; 

1.3 

1916 

105,296i 24.4 

2,5t.6,927: 

88 9i 2,280,729 

88 

' 96 

152 474 

66,7.53.294 

2,267,299 

2.6 

1917 

1 its 730 

26. 3 

3,0b5,233i 

127.9 

3,920,228160 

,190 

150 

170 

49,073,263 

3,196,420 

1.6 

1918 

104,467 

24. 0 

2,502,665: 

136.5 

3,410,2401.35 

155 

1601 

1&5 

23,018,822 

3,311,211j 

.9 

1919 

97, 170 

28.9 

1 

2,811,302, 

134.5 

3,780,597142 

1160 

1S9 

217 i 16,728,746 

10,229,249 

.6 

19202 

101,699 

31.5 

3,208,584 

67.0 

2.150,332' 704 

1 86 

59 

66 

70,905,781 

5,743,384, 

2.2 

1921 

103,740 

29.6 

3,068,569, 

42.3 

1,297,213 

46| 


591 

65 

179,514,442 

; 124,691 

5.9 

19223 . 

102,428 

28.2 

2,S90,712j 

65 7 

1,900,287 


68i 




1 .J 






! i 



2 Acreage adjusted to census basis. 
S7 + ^ 


1 No. 2 to 1908. 
35143°' — YBK 1922- 


3 Frelimmary astinmte. 
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Table 5.— Corn: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hy States, 1920-1932 


Tiiousands of acres. 


Production (tiiousands of Total value, basis Dec- 1 pnce 
bushels). (thousands of dollars'). 


1920 1921 19221 I 1920 1921 19221 1920 1921 1922 ^ 


Maine 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts — 
Ehode Island...., 


Connecticut. . . 
New York..... 
New Jersey... - 
Fennsyivania.. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia.., 
North Carohna, , 
South Carolina. , 


Georgia.. 

Florida,. 

OIuo 

Indiana. , 
Illinois. . 


Michigan 1,706 

Wisconsin 2,067 

Minnesota 3, 288 

Iowa 10,300 

Missouri 6,646 

North Dakota.... 569 

South Dakota 3,650 

Nebraska. 7,560 

Kansas 5,007 

Kentucky 3, 334 

Tennessee,' 3,511 

Alabama 3, 593 

Mississippi 2,770 

Louisiana 1,569 

Texas 5,487 

Oklahoma 2,820 

Arkansas 2,330 

Montana 184 

Wyoming 50 

Colorado 1, 182 


New Mexico., 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada. 


Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


United States. . 101,699 103,740 102,428 3,208,584 3,068,569 2,890,712 2,150,332 1,297,213 1,900,287 


Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 6. — Com: Production and distribution in the United States, 1S97-192?, 



Old stock 

i 

Corn. 

i 

! 

J 

1 

Stock on 1 

SMpped 
out of 

Year. 

1 

1 

i 

on farms 
Nov 1. 1 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Proportion \ 

mercnantable j 

Total 1 
supplies, j 

tarmsMar. L 
foliounug. 1 

i 1 

county 

viieie 

grown 


1,000 

hufihtlft 

1,000 

huslulr 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1 

1,000 ' 
bmheh j 

' i,iyfO 

I biisuth 

1 

1 bu^ht h i 

i ipOO 

1 bnithel^^ 

1897-1901 

166,809 

2,195,795 

83 3 

85 6 

2,1)05,697 ! 

1 2,362,604 

1 823,739 i 

1 424,824 

1902-1906 

91,662 

2,628,3,34 

88. 1 

82 2 1 

2,17C,417 

j 2,710,990 

!,a45 9 65! 

! 696,111^3 

1907 

129,786 

2, ,512, 066 

82 S i 

77.2 

1,939,S77 

i 2,641,851 ^ 

93i, 503 ^ 

470, Opj 

1908 

69, 261 

2,644. 9,57 

86 9 

88.2 

2,244,671 

! 2,614,208 

909,235 

665, 610 

1909 

77, 403 

2,572,;3,36 

84. 2 

82 7 

2, 126,966 

2,649.739 

9s0, 5.-S 

620,067 

1910 

113, 9i9 

2,886,260 

87.2 

86. » 

2,492,763 

3,000,179 

1, 166, >78 

001,777 

1911 

123,824 

2,631,488 

80.6 

80 . 

2,027,9-2 

2,665,312 

884,069 

617,766 

1912 

04,764 

3,124,746 

85,5 

85.0 

2,654,907 

3,189,510 

1,290,642 

6S0.S31 

1913 

137,972 

2,446,988 

82 2 

80.1 

1,901,058 

2, .584, 96.0 

866,352 

422,069 

1914 

80,046 

i 2,072,80*4 

85.1 

84.5 

2,259,755 

2,752,850 

910, 894 

498, 2.S5 

1915 

‘ 90,009 

! 2,994,793 

77.2 

71 1 

2, 127,905 

3, 090, 802 

1,116,559 

560,824 

1916 

87,908 

2,560,927 

S3.S 

83.9 

2,154,487 

2, 654,835 

782,303 

4,50,689 

1917 

34, 44S 

3,065,233 

75.2 

60 0 

' 1,837,728 

3,099,681 

1,253,290 

678,027 

1918 

114,678 

2,502,665 

! 85.6 

82.4 

2,m)2,041 

2,617,343 

S55. 269 

382. 589 

1919 ' 

i 60, S35 

2,811,302 

i 89.1 

i 87.1 

2,448,204 

1 2,881,137 

j 1 , 045, .57,5 

470.328 

1920 

1 139,083 

3,208,584 

89,6 

; 86.9 

2, 789, 720 

1 3,347,667 

1,564,832^ 

705,481 

19‘^1 

286,709 

' 3, 068, .509 

84.0 

87 5 

2,084,6.34 

3,363.338 

' 1,306,669 

687, S!!3 

19221 

177,287 

2, 890, 712 

85.0 

88.3 

2, .563, 290 

! 3,067,999 

i 1,087, 412 

1 

515,2.36 


1 Preliminary estimate 


Table 7. — Corn: Condition of crop , United States, on first of months named, 1902-19 'i 2, 


Year. 

July 

Aug. 

•Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

1 Year 

July. 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 


P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 


P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct 


P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

P. cf. 

1902.... 

87.5 

SO 5 

84.3 

79 6 

1909.... 

89.3 

84 4 

74.6 

73 8 

1916.... 

82 0 

73 3 

71.3 

71. 5 

1903.... 

79.4 

78 7 

SO 1 

80 8 

1910.... 

85 4 

79 3 

78 2 

80.3 

1917... . 

81 1 

7S 8 

76.7 

75 9 

1904...., 

86.4 

87 3 

84 6 . 

S3 9 

1911.... 

80.1 

69.6 

70.3 

70.4 

1918.... 

87.1 

7S.5 

67 4 

68 6 

1905 ...i 

87.3 

89 0 

89.5 : 

89 2 

1912. . . . 

81.5 

80 0 

82.1 

82.2 

1919.... 

86.7 

81 7 

80.0 

81 3 

1906 ... 

87.5 

88 0 

90 2 , 

90 1 

1913.... 

86 9 

75.8 

66 1 

65.3 

1920.... 

84.6 

80.7 

86 4 

89 1 

1907.. 

80.2 

82.8 

80.2 

78 0 

1914 ... 

85.8 

74.8 

71.7 

72.9 

1921.... 

91.1 

84.3 

8.5 1 

84 8 

1908... 1 

82.8 

82.5 

79. 4 , 

77.8 

1915.... 

81.2 

79.5 

78.8 

79.7 

1922.... 

85.1 

85 6 

^ 78 0 

7S.4 


Table 8. — Com: Forecast of production, monthly, with preliminary and final estimates, 
of crops of the United States. 


Year. 

1 

July 

August. 

Septem- 

ber. 

October. 

November 

produc- 

tion 

estimate, i 

Final 

estmiate 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 


1,000 i 

bushels 

2,811,000 

2,971,000 

2,916,572 

2,814,180 

2,865,932 

1,000 

bushels. 

2,811,000 

2,672,000 

2,634,214 

2,917,954 

2,777,030 

1,000 

bushels. 

2.995.000 

2.351.000 
2,598,417 
2,984,995 
2,709,532 

1,000 

bushels. 

3,016,000 

2,374,100 

2,676,270 

3,026,159 

2,717,932 

1,000 

bushels 

3, 169,137 
2,463,017 
2,705,602 
3,090,509 
2,643,508 

1,000 
bushels 
3,124,746 
2,446,988 
2,672,804 
' 2,994,793 

! 2,566,927 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


3, 123,772 
3, 159, 836 
2,815,430 
2, 778, 903 
3, 123, 139 

3,190,792 

2,989,351 

2,788,378 

3,003,322 

3,032,170 

3,247,512 
2,671,840 
2,857,692 
3,131,349 
3, 185,876 

3,210,795 
2,717,775 
2,900,511 
3,216, 192 
3, 163, 063 

3,191,083 
2,749,198 
2,910,260 
3, 199, 120 
3, 151,698 

! 3,065,233 

2,502,665 
2,811,302 
3,208,584 
3,068,569 


Average 

2, 937, 976 

2,881,621 

2,873,321 

2,901,880 

2,927,322 

2,846,261 

1922. 


1 2,860,245 

3,016,950 

2,874,759 

2, 853, 399 

2, 896, iOS ! 

1 2, 890, 712 
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Table 13 . — Com: Monthly and yearly average price per hushel of reported sales, No. S 

yellow, 1899-1900 to mi-22. 

CHICAGO^ 


Crop year. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

t 

Mar. 

Apr. 

f 

May 

June. 

[July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

1899-1900 

$0.31 

$0.30 

$0.30 

$0.32 

$0.36 

$0.39 

$0.38 

$0.40 

$0.41 

$0.40 

$0.40 

$0.42 

$0.36. 

1900-1901 

.37 1 

.35 

.36 

37 

.39 

.42 

.43 

.42 

1 .48 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.43 

1901-2 

.60 ' 

.64 

.62 

.59 

.59 

.62 

.62 

.63 

.65 

.60 

.59 

.60 

.62 

1902-3 i 

.53 

.46 

,43 

.43 

41 

.41 

.46 

.49 

.51 

.53 

.51 

.45 

.47 

1903-4 

.44 

.44 

43 

.46 

.46 

.49 

.49 

.50 

.49 

.52 

.53 

.55 

.49 

1904-5 

.48 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.48 

.50 

.55 

.57 

.54 

53 

. 53 

.48 

1905-6 

.45 

.42 

.42 

.42 

.40 

.42 

.47 

.49 

.52 

.54 

.47 

.46 

.44 

1906-7 

.43 

.42 

.41 ; 

.43 

.43 

.44 

.52 

.53 

.54 

.57 

.64 

.65 

.50 

1907-8 

.59 

.58 

.53 

.54 

.63 

.65 

.73 

.72 

.76 

.81 

,80 ! 

.77 

.68 

1908-9 

.63 

1 *59 j 

.64 

.65 

.66 

1 .69 

.73 

.75 

.72 

.70 

.69 

. 59 

.65 

Av., 1S99-190S... 

.48 i 

L: 

.46 

1 .47 

.48 

.50 

.53 

.55 

.57 

.58 

.57 

.60 

.51 

1909-10 

.59 

759 

.64 

.63 

.61 

.57 

.60 

.59 

.62 

.64 

. 58 , 

.50 

.59 

1910-11 

.19 

. 45 

I .45 

.45 

,45 

.50 

.54 

.55 

.63 

.65 

.67 i 

.73 

.53 

1911-12 

.68 

.61 

.62 

.64 

.68 

.78 

.79 

.75 

.68 

.79 

.74 i 

.05 

.71 

1912-13 

.52 

.46 

^ .46 

.48 

.49 

.55 

.57 

.60 

.62 

.74 

.76 

.70 

.53 

1913-14 

.72 

.66 

: .62 

! .62 

; ,64 

.67 

.70 

,72 

.71 

.82 

.79 

.73 . 

.70 

Av., 1909-1913. . . 

.60 

.55 

.56 

.56 

.57 

.61 

.64 

.64 

.65 

,73 

1 .71 

.66 

.61 

1914-15 

.67 

.64 

.71 

.74 

.72 

.75 

.77 

.74 

.78 

.81 

.74 

.65 

.70 

1915-16 

.63 

.69 

.74 

,74 

. 73 

,76 

.75 

.74 

.81 

.85 

.86 

.96 

.79 

1916-17 

.98 

.92 

.98 

1.00 

1.09 

1.40 

1.59 

1.70 

1.99 

2.06 

2,10 

2.03 

1.11 

1917-18 

2.21 

1. 77 

1.77 

1.81 

1.70 

1.65 

1.60 

1.62 

1.70 

1.72 

1.58 

1.41 

1.63 

1918-19 

1.33 

1.45 i 

1.43 

1.27 

1.53 

1.62 

1.74 

1.78 

1.92 

1.96 

i 1.55 

1.41 

1.62 

1919-20 

1.46 

1.47 i 

1.51 1 

1.46 

1.58 

1.69 

2.02 

1.89 

1. 58 

1.58 

! 1.31 

.91 

1.59 

1920-21 

.77 

.74 ! 

.65 1 

.63 

.62 

.57 

.60 

.63 

,60 

.56 

.53 

.45 

.62 

Av ,1914-1920... 

1.15 

1.10 

1.11 

1.09 

1. 14 

1.21 

1.30 

1.30 

1.34 

1.35 

1.24 

1.12 

1. 15 

1921-22 

~47 

.47 

.48 

.55 

,57 

.58 

.62 

.61 

.64 

.62 

.64 

.69 

.55 


KANSAS CITY.2 


Av., 1909-1913 

$0.58 

$0.56 

$0.57 

$0.56 

$0.58 

$0.62 

$0.65 

$0.64 

$0.67 

$0.71 

$0.69 

$0.65 

$0.60 

Av , 1914-1920 

1. 13 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.12 

1.19 

1.27 

1,26 

1.31 

1.30 

1.37 

1.08 

1. 12 

1921-22 

.43 

.42 

.45 

.53 

.54 

.67 

.59 

.59 

.60 

.58 

.59 

,64 

.54 


ST. LOUIS.3 


Av., 1909-1913 

$0.58 

$0.56 

$0.56 

$0.56 

1 

$0.58 

$0.62 

$0,65 

$0.64 

$0.68 

$0. 71 

$0.70 

$0.66 

$0.60 

Av., 1914-1920 

1. 13 

l.iO j 

1. 11 

1.11 

1.14 

1. 22 

1. 30 

1.29 

1. 35 

1.31 

1.23 

1, 10 

1, 15 

1921-22 

.47 

.48 i 

.48 

.54 

.58 

.57 

.61 

.60 

.65 

,61 

.63 

.69 

.57 


1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin 

* Compiled from Kansas City Daily Pnce Current and Gram Market Eeyiew. 
» Compiled from St. Ixiuis Daily lilarket Reporter. 
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Table 14. — Com (American mixed): Average spot prices per bushel of 56 pounds at 

Liverpool.^ 


[For rate of exchange used in conversion from shillings see Table 551, p. lOiU ] 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May. 

June. 

July 

i Aug. 1 

. ... 

^ Sept. ^ 

Oct- ' 

Nov. ^ 

Dee 

1912 

$0. 92 

SO. 95 

$0.94 

$0.95 

SO. 95 

$0. 95 1 

$0.03 

1 

$0 99 i 

1 

I $0 99 ! 

$0.99 1 

$0.91 ! 

$0 8'1 

1913 

.82 

.82 

.81 

.82 

.82 

.82 1 

.82 ! 

.90 

1 .95 1 

! .89! 

.90 ' 

.91 

1914 

.91 

.91 

.91 

91 

.91 

.92 I 

.93 , 

1.13 

1 11 j 

1 X.04 i 

1.00 ! 


1915 

1.04 

1.11 

1. 10 

1.09 

1.13 

1.08 i 

i lO : 

1 18 

1.16 I 

j 1. 16 ' 


I 2 5 

1916 

1.40 

1 47 

1.43 

1.43 

1.47 

1.28 1 

3 37 

1.44 

1.41 : 

1.48 1 

1.71 1 

I M 

1917 

1.95 

2. 00 

2.05 

1.9S 

2 03 

2.05 

2.05 ! 

2 05 

! 2.05 

! 2.05 ■ 

2 05 . 

2 .ir. 

1918 

2. 16 

2. 16 

' 2.16 

2.16 

2. 16 

2. 16 

2.34 1 

2. 52 : 

i 2.52: 

i 2.52 1 

2.53 1 

2 5 1 

1919 

1 2 11 

2.11 

1.65 

1.63 

1 63 

1.01 

1.55 1 

(2) 

(V 

i (2) ‘ 

f-) 1 

, - 

1920 

(2) 

1.93 

2. 14 

2. 16 

2.04 

2.06 

(-) i 

C) 

iV i 

1.63 1 

1 58 ; 

' 3'- 

1921.: 

1 49 

1,15 

3.13 

1.01 

.95 

. 97 

.98 1 

.92 

.85 i 

.71 1 

. 48 , 

**>5 

1922 

.81 

.90 

.85 

.83 

i .84 

! .84 

.98 

.92 

.90 

1.00 ( 

1 00 1 
i 

1 ‘i 


1 BroomlialFs Corn Trade News ® No qtuotations. 


Table 1.5. — Corn: Spot prices per bushel of 56 pounds at Buenos Aires. 
[For rate of exchange used m conversion fiom. shillings see Table 551, p. 1010.] 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mai 

Api, 


June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sepi. 

Get. 

Nov . 

Dee. 

Av«‘r- 

age. 

1912 

(3) 

C) 

(^) 

$0. 58 

$0 53 

$0 52 

$0.51 

$0 52 

$0.50 

$0 51 

$ 0 . 52 

$0 53 

m 52 

1913 

$0.54 

$0. 5i 

$0. 54 

56 

. 00 

. 00 

. 55 

. 00 

.62 

.59 

.58 

• 08 

. v> 

1914 

.65 

. 56 

. 56 

54 

.59 

. 55 

57 

’ 3 ' 56 

.55 

.49 

.53 

.51 

. 

1915 

.54 

.61 

. 56 

.57 

. 54 

.5^ 

.51 

.49 

. 51 

.51 

.51 

.52 

. ' 1 

1916 

.56 

.60 

. 56 

51 

.45 

.43 

. 45 

.51 

. 00 

.70 

103 

.03 

.61 

1917 

1.07 

1.07 j 

.99 ; 

1. 03 

1.27 

1.46 

1.43 ; 

1 27 

.87 

.85 ^ 

. 95 

.88 

1 11 

1918 

.79 

.79 

74 

.59 

.53 

.57 

.64 

. 08 

. 65 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.66 

1919 

.57 

.52 

.47 

. 55 1 

. 55 

.55 ! 

.96 

1 07 

.91 

.79 

.74 

.71 

.70 

1920 

.70 

.71 

.83 

1 03 

1 13 

1. 10 I 

.96 

90 

.92 

.S3 

.77 

.82 

.89 

Av.l914r-1920.... 

.68 

.69 

.67 

.69 

.72 

.74 

.79 

.78 

.71 

.69 

.71 

.72 J 

72 

1921 

.88 

.91 

.91 

.78 

.61 

.63 

.65 

.66 

.65 

.58 

.61 

.63 I 

.71 

1922 

,63 

.73 

.79 

.77 ; 

.75 : 

.71 

.78 

.78 

-76 

.74 

.70 : 

.74 i 

i 

.74 


1 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 1912-1921. Review of the River Plata, 1922 Average 
of weekly quotations 
3 No quotations 
a Interpolation, no quotation 

Table 16. — Corn Spot prices per bushel of 56 pounds of yellow La Plata at Liverpool.^ 
[For rate of exchange used in conversion from shillmgs, see Table 551, p. 1010.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1912 

(D 

(*) 

(^) 

(*) 

$0.97 

$0.87 

$0.71 

$0.75 

$0.78 

$0.72 

$0.68 

$0.67 

$0.77 

1913 

$0.71 

$0.75 

$0.76 

$0.74 

.72 

.69 

.67 

.67 

.70 

,66 

.63 

.67 

.70 

1914 

.65 

.66 

.68 

.68 

-74 

,76 

.78 

.97 

.93 


.78 

.83 

.77 

1915 

.98 

1.06 

1.02 

1.06 

1. 11 

.97 

.92 

.90 

.85 

.94 

1.06 

1, 19 

1.00 

1916 

1.40 

1.44 

1.42 : 

1.43 

1.47 

1.33 

1.45 

1.54 

1.39 

1. 48 

1. 69 

1. SI 

1.49 

1917 

31.89 

1. 92 

2.00 

2. 16 

( 3 ) 

2.17 

2.17 

2 17 

2.17 i 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2.11 

1918 

2.23 

2 23 

2.23 

2.23 

2.23 

2.23 

2.42 

2 61 

2 01 I 

2. G1 

2. 61 

2 61 1 

2 40 

1919 

2.04 

2.04 

1.75 

1. 74 

1.74 

1. 72 

1. 65 

1.66 

1.69 I 

1 68 

1 65 

1 52 I 

1.74 

1920 

41.49 

61. 77 

61.96 

1.97 

1.81 

1.67 

1 53 

1.43 

1.60 I 

1 49 

I ^ 

1.25 

1.59 

1921 

1. 28 

1.22 

1 30 

1. 28 

1.18 

1.09 

1.05 

,93 

83 

1 .72 

: .78 

.88 

1.04 

1922 

.92 

1. 08 

1.08 

1.03 

1.06 

1. 01 

1, 10 

1 10 

1.09 

, 1.08 

96 

1 00 

1.04 


1 Statement prepared 1 
Agricultural Economics. 
3 Not quoted 

3 T'rnrlTTity tn im&Tw/i 


Foreign Section, Division of Statistical and Hi&toncal Research, Bureau of 
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Table 9. — Com: Yield pef cufte^ 


price per bushel December 1, and value per acre, hy 



Value per 
acre 

(dollars) i 


Maine 

N. Hampsture. 

Veiinont 

Massachusetts. 
Khode Island.. 

Connecticut. . 

New Yoiic 

New Jersey ^ 

Pennsylvania.. •= 
Delaware 1 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 
North Caiolina 
South Carolina 


38. 7 35. C 

27.8128.0 

33.4131.0 
20- 4 21. 0 

16.517.0 


5 39.040.0 
0 25.028.0 
0 34.034.0 


georgia |l4. 3|l5. o|l4. 5|l6. o|l5. ol 

Honda " “ — 

Ohio ‘ 

Indiana 

Illinois 


. 14.5 16.0 15. oils. 5. 

. 40.5 36.0 43.0 43.441.0 
. 36.7 33.0'37,040.536. 

. 35.135.536.034.6 34. 


ISIichigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota... 1 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


30.0: 
40. 2i 
40.0, 

36.0 

20.0 


, — 03‘ 

34. 03^ 


37.039.0 

45.0'43.2 

40.0. 37.5! 
ii41.6'46.0| 

27. 0. 32. Oi 


90 65 


39.035.3 94 
46.244.5 
41.033.01 
42.0 45.0 


26.3'19.. 
130.6 34.0 
117. 7' 
, 7.1 
26.0 


033 


Tennessee ; 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 
Texas 

Oklahoma 
Arkansas. 

Montana,. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 


24.4! 
14.7: 
16. 7 


,-J.O'24.0'28,., 
28.530.0132.0 
126.2 33.8 28.0 
15.226.5 22.2 
24.0,30.525.6: 


24.0 21.4!28.o! 
14. 6 14. 5115. 7i 
|17. 016. 0,16.01 


17 8 16. 017, 5 19.* 2 
22 . 2 -“ 


ll0.0 30;oi26;ol 

, 7.524.o|28.o| 
13.018.0,23.4 
[21.01 4.0;i2.1 


|30.0 28. Sj 
027. i 


94! 

102 , 

100 

lOOi 

100 


20.5 
19.2 

16.4,_..., 

22.2,25.0li6iko|22;o|24!o| 


22.0 


18,0 

19.5 


20.0 25,0 


65 


New Mexico. . . 

Arizona 

tJto 

Nevada. - 

Idaho 

Washmgton... 

Or^on 

CaMfomia 


16. 7117, 5 15. 020 : 5 14.* SKO 


|20.s!25,g|21.621.722.0 

0|22.029.0| 
|28.2j32.0|26:9}3^0^;ij 


13.6 

30.0 
24.4 

21.1 


36. 2 40. 0 32. 0 36. 0 35. 0 38. 0 

3a2'38.03ao'36.0 40;oS:o 

30. 3 31. 0 26. 5 31- 0 30, 0 33. 0 
34. 2 35. 0 32. 0 33. 0 35. 0 36. 0 


United States 28. 4 24. 0 28. ok. 5 29. 6 28. 2 


164. 4157. 5^88. 91 


127.9136.5 


2 6: 

2 8! 

9 14( 

3 13( 

6 14 

6 7. 

5 45 

8 6: 

1 8! 

9 14{ 

3 13i 

5 14< 

0 8: 

1 49 

1 7: 

t 9! 

B 155 

B 1C( 

) 16! 

9 101 

3 69 

3 7^ 

t lo: 

1 17( 

) 18( 

3 16. 

1 IK 

3 75 

6 7: 

7 IK 

) 17( 

) 17: 

r 18^ 

5 IK 

B 78 

2 8: 

f 115 

B 192 

1 195 

> 19: 

7 IK 

5 74 

5 7^ 

5 lOi 

) 16C 

) 165 

> 16{ 

3 105 

) 53 

0 7i 

1 9( 

) 14C 

1 13S 

1 14( 

) IOC 

) 53 

1 S€ 

} 9C 

) 136 

^ 13C 

> 12] 

L 65 

} 41 

B 53 

. 84 

t 125 

i US 

> 125 

5 5£ 

1 37 

1 54 

: 84 

: no 

120 

* 13C 

) 5S 

1 38 

r 68 

1 95 

[ 182 

130 

' 13S 

! 82 

1 48 

3 68 

92 

! 163 

130 

125 

[ 77 

46 

i 62 

80 

1 110 

in 

120 

! 51 

31 

3 51 

80 

108 

122 

120 

t 47 

30 

1 57 

90 

114 

143 

138 

64 

40 

! 67 

84 

151 

130 

140 

72 

34 

^ 49 

77 

120 

no 

119 

42 

26 

i 47 

78 

120 

128 

122 

41 

27 

51 

90 

125 

149 

140 

44 

31 

56 

87 

121 

146 

155 

S2 

55 

58 

94 

120 

145 

157 

87 

52 

69 

102 

125 

148 

159 

98 

62 

65 

98 

138 

151 

160 

102 

56 

64 

94 

146 

161 

150 

85 

65 

58 

104 

167 

176 

118 

84 

54 

46 

93 

147 

164 

127 

54 

32 

64 

98 

140 

180 

164 

97 

67 

69 

93 

175 

136 

165 

80 

67 

67 

90 

175 

140 

165 

66 

50 

55 

90 

125 

135 

142 

70 

31 

73 

113 

188 

180 

151 

no 

90 

115 

140 

190 

210 

200 

170 

100 1 

80 

116 

.170 

181 

150 

150 

76 

93 

126 

150 

210 

140 

160 

120 1 

65 

100 

165 

183 

165 

100 

50 

77 

100 

162 

170 

185 

125 

86 1 

82 

95 

150 

165 

155 

130 

84 ^ 

88 

124 

186 

193 

179 

120 

77 1' 


7567.6732.“ 

68. 57 38 22 
72. 41 37 60 
76. 92 48. 00 

77. 16 43 20 
54. 60 29. 46 
51 28 29.40 
52. 43 31. 68 
35. 61 20. 58 


793 
84 4 


872 


70! 


19.46| 

17.00 


10 32 


66 39. 37 5 
56 33. 55: 


7 25 74 
, _ -520 72 
60 32. 91 21. 30 


67 35.98| 
63 89 78 
5631. 45 
6 33. 60 
827.65 


134. 5i 


23.65 

28.04 

18.48 

25.20 

19.38 


5. 20 IS. 17 
'.83 12.60 
14.88 
14.11 
16.60 


15. f 


L 35 


82 31.': 
115 46. < 
85 SA- 


IL 15 
34.50 
,J20.74 

r. 20 22. 16 


67. 0 42. 3 65. 7,27. 77, la 55 


^ Based upon larm price December 1. 
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Table 10 . — Com: Farm price, cents per bushel, on 1st of each month, 1908-1922. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

I 1 

Apr. 1 May. j June. 

July, i Aug. 1 Sept. 

\ 

f 

1 

Oct. j Xov. 

1 

P AvtT- 

age 

1908 

54.0 

56.0 

58.1 

i i 

61.2 1 64.7 73.7 

75 7 ' 78. 1 i 76 5 

72.3 

63. 5 

60 0 63.4 

1909 

60.7 

61.4 

64 7 

67,5 1 71.9 76.3 

77 0 1 75.2 ' 71 0 

b7. 1 

02. 2 

57.9 65 9 

1910 

62 3 

G5 2 

65 9 

65 5 i 03 5 ' 65 2 

66.2 1 07.2 ; 60.3 

01 1 

52. 6 

18 0 ' 62.1 

1911 

48 2 

49 0 

48 9 

49 7 ! 51 S i 55 1 

on 0 ‘ f*»5. 8 t 05 9 

03, 7 

01.7 

01. S ' 55 3 

1912 

62 2 

64.6 

66.6 

71.1 79 4 82 5 

M 1 ' 79. 3 1 77 0 

70 2 

58 1 

18. 7 ' 67. 0 

1913 

48 9 

50 6 

52 2 

53 7 50. 8 1 GO b 

03 2 65. 1 1 75 4 

75 3 

70 7 

6/J 1 . 59 1 

1914 

69 6 

68 3 

69 1 

70 7 i 72.1 ' 75 fi 

j 75 5 7b. 8 j 81.5 | 

78,2 

70.6 

01.4 , 71.4 

1915 

66 2 

72 8 

75 1 ' 

t 75 1 1 77 7 77 9 

77 7 78.9 > 77 3 ^ 

70 5 

61.9 

[ «J i « tJ J I 2 

1910 ' 

62 1 

66 7 

68 2 

! 70 3 ' 72.3 74 1 

■ 75 1 79.4 ; S3 6 

82.3 

85. 0 

j 88. 9 5 73.8 

1917 i 

90 0 

95.8 

100 9 

1113 4 150.0 IlGO.l 

.101.6 m> G 175 5 

175.1 

14G 0 

|127.y , 12J.2 

1918 ' 

131 S 

138 S 

15-1.3 

153 6 ;155.7 152.5 

'153.7 ,159 7 ‘165 7 

159 5 

140 3 

1 ]0 5 , 1 1: 3 

1919 

144.7 

138.1 

237 2 

149 6 302 6 il71.2 

|170.5 ,191.2 1S5 4 

.153 9 

ii33. 1 

131 5 “ 15L 5 

1920 

140 4 

116.8 

148. 5 

158. 6 ll09. 6 |185. 2 

185.6 163.7 155,7 

h2l 3 

87. 3 

07 0 i 1-10. 4 

1921 

66 7 

62.4 

61.5 

63. 0 1 59. 5 1 62. 5 

62. 2 1 61. 7 56. 2 

! 51 0 

41 1 

42.3 5S.0 

1922 

43.4 

45.8 

54.8 i 

56 9 [ 59.7 j 61.6 

i 62 2 ; 64. 4 1 62. 7 

} Ol.G 

62 9 

65 7 ! 56. 1 

Average, 1913-1922. 

86. 7 1 

88.6 

92.5 

1 96.5 !i 03.7 'Wl 

|i09.7 113, S jill.9 

[102.9 ; 

90 9 

90. 2 i 102 6 


1 Weighted average 

Table il — Cor nr Monthly marketings by farmers, 1917-19:2. 


Estimated aniomit sold moathly by farmers of United States (miliions of bushels'!. 


Year 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dee. 1 Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917-18 

34 

26 

22 

24 

56 

78 

91 

103 

88 

45 

30 

37 

610 

1918-19 

27 

28 

35 

27 

30 

49 

61 

30 

31 

31 

33 

25 

no 

1919-20 

20 

25 

21 

25 


66 

57 

42 

38 

26 

S3 

47 

440 

1920-21 

35 

36 

45 

35 

46 

74 

93 

76 

58 

36 

55 

61 

650 

1921-22 

28 

42 

49 

39 

38 

71 

80 

72 

43 

27 

44 

43 

576 

Average 

29 

31 

34 

30 

42 

68 

76 

65 

52 

34 

40 

43 

544 


Per cent of year’s sales. 

1917-18 

.5.3 

4.0 

3.4 

3.8 

8.8 

12 2 

14.2 

16 1 

13,7 

7.1 

5.6 

5.8 

100.0 

1918-19 

0 7 

6.8 

8.4 

6.7 

7.3 

12.1 

15.0 

7.2 

7.5 

8.2 

8.0 

6.1 

100.0 

1919-20 

4 5 

5.6 

4.9 

5 6 

9.2 

15.0 

12 9 

9,5 

8 7 

5.9 

7.6 

10 6 

100.0 

1920-21 

5 4 

5 0 

6.9 

5.3 

7.1 

11.3 

14.3 

11.7 

8.9 

5.6 

8.5 

9 4 

100.0 

1021-22 

4.9 

7.3 

8.6 

6.7 

6.6 

12.4 

13.8 

12.4 

7.5 

4.7 

7.6 

7.0 

mo 

Average-... 

5.4 

5.9 

6.4 

5. 6 

7.8 

12.6 

14.0 

11.4 

9.2 

6.3 

7.5 

7.9 

100.0 


1909.. 

1910.. 
1911 

1912.. 

1913.. 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


Table 12 — Corn: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-19 21. 


Deficient 

moisture. 

Excessive 

moisture. 

Floods. 

Frost or 
freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot winds. 

IC 

1 

00 

Total cli- 
matic. 

Plant dis- 
ease. 

Insect pests. 

C3 

Sf 03 

•i-t o 

Defective 

seed. 

Total. 

P cf. 

P. ctr 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d, 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

13. 0 i 

7.3 1 

1.5 

1.0 

0.5 

1.6 

0.7 

25.^ 

0.2 1 

2.3 

0.4 

0.3 

29,6 

13,9 1 

3.0 1 

.8 

.9 

.4 

1.6 

.5 

21.3 

.2 i 

2.3 

.4 

1,2 

26.0 

23 4 1 

1.6 

(I) 

.4 

.2 

3.4 

.1 

29.6 

.2 ; 

2.3 

.2 

.4 

33 7 

8 7 

4.6 1 

.9 

1.7 

.5 

1.0 

.3 

IS. 1 


4.8 

.3 

2.3 

26.3 

27.1 

1-2 j 

.4 

1.0 

.3 

3.1 

.4 

33 7 

•1 

3.7 

.2 

.4 

3.8.9 

20 8 

1.3 : 

.4 

.4 

.5 

2.1 

.4 

26 1 

.1 i 

3.6 

.1 

.2 

30 6 

3 0 

11.9 i 

2.1 

6.9 

.6 

.2 

1.1 

26 5 

.3 1 

2.1 

.1 

.2 

20.9 

18.5 

5.8 i 

1.7 ! 

1.7 

.4 

1.7 

1.1 

31 3 

.3 j 

2,0 

.1 

.6 

34 7 

12.1 

2.9 i 

.6i 

13.5 

.6 

1.2 

.3 

31.6 

.3i 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

33.8 

22 1 

,9 

-5 

2.0 

.4 

6,3 

3.2 

32 8 i 

.3 

2 0 


1.5 

37.7 

10 8 

7.3 

1.4 

.1 

.3 

1.0 

.4 

21.4 1 

.4 i 

3.1 


.2 1 

25. 4 

5,4 

3.3 i 

.6 

.7 

.5 

.3 

,4 

11.3 1 

.3 

3 6 


.3 i 

15.0 

10 6 

1.1 i 

.3 

,2 

.4 

1.0 

.6 

14.1 1 

1 .8 , 

3 1 

1 .0 

.1 

18 7 

A 1 

1 an 

n 

o o 

^ 1 

1 i A 



1 

1 . „ 

i 




Average 
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CORN— Continued. 

Table 17 . — Corn: Monthly and yearly receipts and shipments, 11 primary marlceU, 

1909-10 to 19S1-S21 


Year 

1 

Chi- i 
cago. 

Mil- 

wau- 

kee. 

Min- 

neap- 

ohs. 

Du- 

luth. 

Ist. 

' Loms. 

i . 

To- 

ledo. 

De- 

troit. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Peoria. 

Oma- 

ha. 

Indian- 

apolis 

Total 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1909-10 

hush. 

bush. 

bush 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

hush 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

hush 

Receipts . . . 

88, 42S! 

6,535 

6,564 

883 

22,913 

4,001 

2,477 

15, 102 

16,387 


?} 

162,280 

Shipments. 

1910-11 

Receipts... 

66, on 

5,893, 

6,047 

943 

16,383 

1,840 

1,412 

12,873 

11, 009 

(2) 

(2) 

1 121, 411 

113, 808 

7,895 

8,948 

1,697 

23,766 

6,236! 

3,860 

16, 026 

16,477 


(2) 

|198, 713 

Shipments. 

92,652 

7,625 

5,370 

1,697 

15,432 

3,290 

1,930 

13,395 

11, 141 

(2) 


152,522 

1911-12: 






! 


Receipts... 

108,431 

9,410 

5,423 

12 

25,176 

4,121 

2,857 

19, 646 

19, 041 

20,817 

13,687 

228,621 

Shipments. 

73,940 

6,506 

3,264 

12 

15,492 

2,037 

1,888 

14,9711 

14,292 

15,404 

1,947 

149, 753 

1912-13: 











Receipts . . . 

131,792 

11,613 

6,258 

492 

22,762 

2,996 

2,757 

16,992 

17,923 

22,618 

15, 974 

252, 177 

. Shipments. 

94,311 

7,887 

4,374 

492 

12,257 

1,885 

1,615 

10,614 

11,202 

17,732 

3,637 

166,006 

1913-14: 







Receipts . . . 

84,838 

15, 804 

10, 710 

m 

16,961 

4,560 

2,835 

27, 494 

14, 723’ 

37, 108 

14, 118 

230, 029 

Shipments. 

57,528 

10,727 

8,776 

362 

10,119 

2,314| 

1,636 

19, 192 

6,651| 

33, 040: 

5, 183 

155, 528 

Aveiage, 1909- 
1913: 










j 



Receipts... 

Shipments. 

105,459 

75,688 

10,251 

7,728 

7, 581 
5,366 

792 

701 

22,314 

13,935 

4,383 

2,273! 

2,957 

1,696 

19,052 

14,209 

16, 710 
10, 859 



214,364 

149,044 

1914-15- 













Receipts... 

116,348 

19,609 

14,699 

3,036 

18,626 

4,582 

4,058 

16,396 

16, 736 

24, 5991 

15, 087 

253, 776 

Shipments. 

1 80,256 

16,985 

11,997 

3,036 

10, 206 

2,594 

3,021 

11,914 

6,831 

23,117 

1 

6,498 

176,455 

1915-16: 


Receipts . . . 

101,325 

9,887 

5,661 

(2) 

17,974 

4,656 

4,726 

25, 837 

35,948 

21,496 

22,790 

250,300 

Shipments . 

62,148 

6,943 

3,927 


8,678 

1,422 

3,139 

22, 459 

13,722 

15,948’ 

11,073 

149,459 

1916-17: 





Receipts . . , 

78, 723 

J2,755 

9, 550 

32 

21,312 

2,882 

3,192 

12, 743 

31,533 

29, 820* 

24,421 

226,963 

Shipments. 

40,497 

8,681 

7, 779 

6 

13,191 

1,190 

2,425 

8,469 

11,870 

25, 179 

14, 801 

134,088 

1917-18: 







Receipts . . . 

98, 786 

12,374 

16,715 

177 

25,354 

2,609 

4,361 

31, 366 

36, 176 

46,159^ 

20,583 

294,660 

Shipments . 

34,540 

7,006 

9,636 

170 

16,130 

1,160 

717 

24,481 

17,062 

36, 355 

9,206 

156,463 

1918-19- 




Receipts . . . 

61,366 

6, 784 

6,621 

6 

19,219 

1,127 

1,633 

16, 146 

18,511 

21, 805 

15, 905 

169, 123 

Slnpments . 

32,019 

3,697 

4,773 

(2) 

11,956 

649 

626 

10,345 

10,530 

21, 197 

7,130 

102,822 

3919-20: 





Receipts . . 

87,641 

14,652 

9,192 

5 

27,695 

2,122 

1,671 

11, 218: 

22,449 

23, 227 

19,991 

219,703 

Shipments . 

37,236 

7,079 

6,384 

(2) 

15,975 

1,298 

481 

5,034 

17,660 

18,604 

7,170 

116,921 

1920-21. 



Receipts . . . 

167, 241 

27,455 

' 12,066 

4,834 

25,924 

3,194 

1,663 

14, 137 

16,091 

20,012 

17,505 

310, 122 

Shipments . 

113,374 

21,823 

8,483 

3,777 

17,044 

1,349 

261 

9,742 

9,823 

17,356 

6,353 

209,385 

Average, 1914- 
1920: 













Receipts... 

101,633 

67,153 

14, 788 

10,643 


22,286 

3,025 

3, 043 

18, 263 

25,349 

26, 731 

19, 469 

246,387 

Shipments. 

10,316 

7,568 


13,311 

1,366 

1,533 

13, m 

V' 

22, 537 

8,890 

i 149, 370 

1921-22: 

Receipts . . . 

186, 815 

25,630 

15,920 

' 14,111 

33,809 

' 3,994 

2,454 

16,063 

24,116 

29,583 

21,665 

374, 100 

Shipments , 

115, 700 

22, 168 

12,048 

14,034 

22, 713 

1,795 

903 

10,242 

18, 295 

i 26, 047 

7,053 

250,998 


1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Btiiletin. s No report. 
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Table 17. — Com: Monthly and yearly receipts and shipments, tl primary marhets, 
1909-10 to Continued. 


Moath. 

Chi- 

cago 

Mil- 

wau- 

kee 

I 

Min- 

neap- 

ohs. 

Du- 

luth. 

St 

I Louis. 

To- 

ledo. 

De- 

troit. 

1 

Kan- 
i sas 

I City. 

Peoria 

Oma- 

ha. 

Indian- 

apolis. 

Total. 

1921. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

November 

bush 

bush. 

bush 

bush 

bush 

bush 

bush. 

bush 

bush . 

hush 

bush 

bush 

Receipts . 

6, 598 

607 

574 

285 

1,697 

190 

114 

365 

1,255 

619! 

1,821 

14, 105 

Shipments . 

5,037 

1, 762i 

305 

1,260 

1 

1, 105 

50 

42 

277 

805 

639 

585 

11, 867 

December 










Receipts - . 

19, 618 

3, 8901 

2,095 

1,^08 

3,905i 

495 

297 

2,062 

2,835 

3, 208: 

2,731 

42,639 

Shipments 1 

7,294 

1,4751 

1,227 

234 

l,740i 

167 

87i 

1,372 

1,827 

2,518 

978 

18,919 

1922. 

Januaiy 

Receipts . . , 













24,713 

2, 987 

2,253 

1,445 

3,944 

685 


1,513 

2, 576i 

3,992 

2, 155 

46, 537 

Shipments 

12,931 

1,987 

1,266 


2,056 

390! 

173 

983 

2, 137* 

2,974 

816 

25, 713 

February: 










Receipts . 

33,348: 

3,567 

2, 613 

1,753 

4,293 

636 

504 

2,232 

4, 080 

3,051 

3, 481 

59, 558 

Shipments. 

19, 130' 

1,230 

1,074 

1 

2,147 

375 

150 

1,063 

3,200 

2,293 

804 

31,467 

March: j 









Receipts. 

14, 28Si 

2, 626 

2,462 

2,171 

2,748 

373 

276 

2,029 

1,912 

3,358 

1,687 

33, 930 

Shipments j 
April 

Receipts . . . 

13, 849 j 

2,015 

1,505! 

37 

2,466 

170 

111 

861 

1, 505 

3,384 

6S2 

26, 385 

5, 256 

960 

564 

379i 

1,154 

138 

138 

1,102, 

1,019 

1,807 

671 

13, 188 

Shipments 

May 

Receipts. . 

2,1J5 

2, 729 

793 

58 

1,159 

82 

79 

563 

540 

2,277 

307 

10, 702 

8,424 

2,296 

2,623 

1 

993 

869 

2,362 

1701 

145 

1,577 

1,5981 

2,668 

863 

21,965 

Sinpments 

5, 750 

1,446 

5,843 

1,927 

159 

102 

810 

946 

2,640 

405 

22,651 

Ju*ne. 











Receipts . . 

15, 876 

2, 8351 

2, 034 

2,253 

3, 148 

274* 

165 

2,239 

1, 879 

2,672 

1,906 

35, 281 

Shipments 

July 

Receipts. . . 

4, 616 

3,694 

1,408 

2,975 

2,472 

73{ 

58 

616 

3,185 

2,944 

557 

20 598 

11,362 

1,217 

775' 

1,472 

2,93l| 

119 

80 

987 

689 

1,925 

918 

22,475 

Shipments . 

11, 243 

1,286 

1,920 

1,353 

2,075 

105 

12 

1,056 

840 

1,955 

367 

22, 212 

August* 



I 



171 




Rec<eipts . . . 

11, 795 

999 

680 

732 

2,931 

261 

978 

1,685 

2,968 

1,518 

24, 70S 

Shipments . 

12, 211 

660 

657 

1,551 

2,185 

31 

2 

1,443 

1,546 

2,298 

227 

22,811 

September 











Receipts . . . 

19, 137 

1,995 

402 

872 

2,509 

356 

182 

428 

2,060 

1,573 

1,609 

31,123 

Shipments 

8,952 

1,068 

273 

498 

1,617 

107 

32 

660 

1,758 

1, 167 

615 

16,747 

Octobei : 











Receipts . . 

16,400 

1,651 

475 

397 

2, 187 

297 

108 

551 

2,528 

1, 752 

2,305 

28,651 

Shipments . 

12, 572 

1,639 

174 

224 

1,764 

86 

55 

538: 

2,006 

1,158| 

no 

20,926 


Table 18. — Corn: Visible supply in United States, first of each month, 1909-10 to 

1921 - 22 .^ 


Crop year. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 1 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Av., 1909-1913 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av., 1914-1920 

1921- 22 

1,000 
bush. 
2, 653) 
3,510 
1,703 
2,689 
6,206 

1,000 : 
bush. 
3,289 
1,545 
2,054 
1,525 
2,026 

1,000 
bush. 
8,465 
5,099! 
5, 140 
5,879 
12, 126 

1,000 
bush. 
9, 764 
9,145 
6,900 
9,n7 
16,505 

1,000 

busk. 

13,480 

11, 794 

14,257 

17,918! 

18,374! 

1,000 
bush. \ 
13,778 
11, 166 
15,914 
21,494 
18,812 

1,000 

bush. 

10,603 

7,047{ 

7,490i 

7,2701 

9,380 

1,000 ' 
biu!h. 
5,940 
4,685 
5,699 
2,549 
4,409 

1,000 

hush. 

5,146 

7,482, 

8,204 

11,479 

7,589 

1,000 
bush. 
3,770 
7,100 
2, 451 
6,389 
3,203 

1,000 

bush. 

2,750 

6,724 

1,823 

2,612 

3,923 

1,000 

bush. 

5,011 

6,339 

3,101 

7,308 

5,461 

3,352 

2,088 

7,342 

10,406 

15, 165j 

16,233 

8,358 

4,656 

7,980 

4,583 

3,566 

5, 444 

3,114 

3,288 

2,361 

1,277 

4,733 

1,484 

10,085 

3,382 

4,387 

2,677 

1,932 

2,216: 

1,477| 

4,597 

19,703 
8,919 
5,838 
3, 155 
2,415 
2,921 
5,409 

34, 156 
14,773 
10,671 
4,623 
5,549 
3,575 
14,297 

41,238 

24,605 

12,931 

8,939 

4,483 

4,951 

22,333 

32,877 

27,697 

11,974 

19,016 

2,514 

5,669 

32,896 

20,203 
21,004 
7, 173 
16, 111 
4,245 
5,035 
23,018 

12,795 
14,505 
2,629 
13,038 
2,600 
2,740 
15, 103 

5,225 

6,870 

3,277 

11,487 

4,038 

4,364 

24,304 

2,306 
5, 167 
2,841 
9, 466 
2,461 
6,152 
14,584 

2,382 

3,330 

2,371 

5,232 

956 

2,564 

11,500 

3, ‘144 

1 5,093 

1 1,163 
! 5 503 
2, 163 
7,587 
11,765 

3,763 

2,952 

6,908 

12,520 

17,068 

18,949 

13,837 

; 9,058 

8,509 

6,139 

4,048 

5,245 

18,935 

15,518 

23,279 

26,729 

40,897 

46,889 

35,564 

27,046 

1 29,337 

19, 509 

7,314 

12,206 


Compiled from the CMcago Daily Trade BuUetm, 
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CORN — Continued. 

Table 19. — Corn: Summary in per cent of carloads g'^aded by licensed inspectors for 
yearly periods^ all inspection points; total of all classes and subclasses under each 
grade ^ 

1917-18 TO 1921-22. 


Crop year 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

S.G. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No, 3- 

No. 4. 

No. 5.: 

No. 6 

S.G, 


P cf. 

P.cL 

P ci. 

P cL 

P cf. 

P ct. 

P ct. 

P.cf. 

P cL 

P cf. 

P ct. 

P. ct. 

P ci 

F.ct 

1917-18 

0.7 

5 9 

18 5 

17.3 

13 8 

13 5 

30 3 

0.3 

7 2 

34 3 

19 8 

8 1 

10 1 

20 2 

1918-19 

6 5 

17 9 

21 0 

21 4 

14 8 

8 3 

10 1 

2 2 

27 6 

37 6 

15 0 

5 3 

5 3 

7 0 

1919-20 

12 9 

21.7 

17 5 

25 6 

12 3 

4 0 

6 0 

5 8 

38.5 

30 1 

15 1 

4.9 

2 3 

3 3 

1920-21 

21 2 

27 4 

19 8 

19 5 

6 5 

2 9 

2 7 

14 2 

57 9 

20 4 

4 4 

i .7 

1 1 

1 3 

1921-22 

7.2 

46 0 

26 8 

10.0 

5 1 

3 7 

1 2 

3 2 

74 7 

15 9 

2 4 

1 7 

1 C 

5 

Average, 















1917-1921.. 

9.7 

23 8 

20 7 

18 7 

10 5 

6 5 

10 1 

5 1 

41 2 

27 6 

n 3 

4 2 

4 1 

6 5 


NOVEMBER, 1921, TO OCTOBER, 1922. 


White 

9 6 

1 50 7 

20 4 

11 1 

4.8 

2 6 

0 8 

6 9 

76 5 

12 2 

2 5 

1 3 

0 5 

0 1 

Yellow 1 

6 8 1 

42 0 

! 26 5 j 

11 6 j 

7 0 

1 5.2 

.9 

3 9 

67 6 

18 7 

3 7 

2 8 1 

3 1 1 

2 

Mixed 

6 5 

50 0 

31 5 

6 4 

2.0 

' 1 8 

1 8 

1 7 

80 7 

14 2 

1 1 

9 

6 

8 


1 Compiled, from Umted States Department of Agriculture data. 

Table 20 . — Corn (including meal): International trade ^ calendar years 1909-1921 
[The item maicena or maizena is included as “Com and corn meal.”] 

General Note .—Substantially the international trade of the world. It should not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagreement are these 
(1) Different periods of time covered in the “year’’ of the various countiies, (2) impoits received in year 
subsequent to year of export, (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries, (4) dif- 
ferent practices and varying degrees of failure in recordmg countries of origin and ultimate destination; 
(5) diflorent practices of recording reexported goods, (6) opposite methods of tieatmg free ports; (7) clerical 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports-for consumption as far as it is 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts While there are somemevitable omissions, on the other hand 
there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official repoi ts . Eor the 
XJnited Kingdom import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, othermse total imports, 
less exports ojf “foreign and eolomal merchandise.” Figures for the United States include Alaska, Porto 
Rico, and Hawaii. 


Country. 

Average, 1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Argentina 

British South Africa. . 

Bulgaria 

Rumania ; 

Russia 

1,000 

bushels 

2 

257 

44 

176 

335 

1,226 

5 

13,877 
25,801 
10,629 
2,746 
11,440 
* 471 

18,708 
32,160 
14,895 
4,404 
29,580 
1,079 
1,674 
9,775 
1,476 
3,987 
82,976 
3,268 

1,000 
bushels. 
115,749 
4,115 
9,307 
38,966 i 
30,034 1 
45,054 1 

201 I 

268 

8,130 

25 

0) 

6 

61 

82 

1 

206 

82 

8,750 

1,000 

bushels. 

1 

184 

4 

595 

1,000 

bushels. 

97,851 

13,582 

«26 

1,000 

bushels. 

637 

(0 

429 

1,000 
bushels 
373,642 
5, 149 
4, 185 
17,329 

1,000 

bushels. 

23 

0) 

1,000 
bushels. 
111,603 
20, 133 
696 
30, 2S0 

Umted States 

Uruguay 

11,213 

16,002 

10 

7,784 

21,230 

(^) 

i 

164 

132,186 

209 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary 


2 5,124 
10,533 
10,793 
3,217 
9, 822 
948 
17, 609 
16, 099 
12,599 

2 6,699 
19,386 
12,455 

Belgium, 

Canada 

Cuba 

1,483 

6,469 

2,308 

7,781 

8 

6,937 

67o 

229 

2,327 

113 

7,129 

110 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

1 

208 

61 

4 

i 1 

; 858 

18,575 
1,604 
12, 406 

434 

397 

600 

Italy 

Mexico 

8,232 

o) 

: 17,905 

a 

Netherlands 

Norway. 

9,635 
2,814 
1,610 
2,509 
3, 199 
5,274 
38,986 
2,259 

38 

15,566 

2,623 

37 

35, 648 
3,528 

355 

Portugal 

5 

44 

26 

1 

96 

9,817 

15 

17 

3,563 



Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

7,719 
1,505 
963 
71, 057 
3,729 

188 

41 

(') 

67 

7,376 

11, 906 
4, 186 
5,107 
78,194 
2,942 

576 

65 

1,856 

270,991 

271,026 

111,491 

132,761 

198,736 

232,561 

230,843 

306,640 
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Statistics of Wheat. 

WHEAT. 

Table 21. — Wheat: Area and p'oduciion in uridermentMned countries.'- 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 2 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1920 1921 

1 

! 

1922 3 

NoRTHERisr Hemi- 
sphere 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada ^ 

Umted States-^ 

1,000 

acres 

9, 945 
47, 097 
i 2,628 

1,000 
acres. 
18,232 
61, 143 

1,000 

acres. 

23,261 

62,408 

1,000 

acres. 

22,631 

56,770 

1,000 
bushels. 
197, 119 
690, 108 
9,995 

1 

i 

1,000 
bushels 
263, 1S9 
833,027 

1,000 
bushels. 
300, 858 
794, 893 

5 5, 089 

1,000 
bushels. 
3S8, 773 
810, 123 
5, 11)0 

Total North 
American 
countries 
maiked ® 

EUROPE. 

United Kingdom* 
England and 

Wales 3 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden ^ 

Denmark » 

Netherlands ^ 

Belgium 3 

Luxemburg 

France ^ 

Spam 3 

Portugal 

Italy 3 

Switzerland » 

Germany ^ 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungaiy ^ 

Yugoslavia 3 

Serpiq. 3 





57, 042 

79,375 

85,669 

79,401 

887,227 

1,090,216 

1,095,751 

1, 198, 895 

1,792 

52 

43 

12 

255 

6 123 
138 

7 395 

27 

316,308 
9, 547 

6 1, 180 

8 11, 746 
t> 156 

8 4,768 
83,011 

8 8,284 

8 874 
868 i 

82,764 

84,576 

81,260 

1, 875 
54 
50 
40 
360 
180 
152 
306 
27 
12,585 
10, 254 
1,098 

8 11, 290 
119 
3,399 
371 
1,573 
2,662 
3,360 

1,976 

65 

43 

41 

360 

220 

180 

343 

27 

13,300 

10,386 

8 11,779 
110 
3,561 
378 
1,556 
2,697 
3,699 

1,969 

65 

360 

237 

156 

299 

12,701 

10,281 

11,540 

103 

3,384 

1,529 

2,855 

3,637 

57,528 

2,345 

1,608 

307 

7,907 

4,916 

4,976 

14,585 

615 

8 317,254 
130, 446 
8,683 

8 183, 260 
3,314 

8 152, 119 

8 61,075 

8 156, m 

8 14,775 
7,200 

8 43,725 

8 86,679 

8 23,343 

53, 352 
2,080 
1,400 
999 
10, 528 
7,390 
5, 993 
10,274 
449 
236, 929 
138, 605 
10, 376 

8 141,337 
3, 584 
82, 583 
5,424 
26, 362 
38,294 
43,011 

69,770 
2, 568 
1,448 
972 
12,677 
11,145 
8, 562 
14,495 
661 
323,467 
145, 150 
8, 613 
n94,071 
3, 576 
107, 798 
6,452 
38, 682 
52, 715 
51, 809 

60, 800 

5 760 
8,473 
8,466 
5,210 
9, 870 
5 520 
235,380 
125, 908 
5 6, 000 
163,629 
2,363 
69,655 
7,150 
30, 472 
43, 945 
42,250 

Greece ^ 

Bulgaria ^ 

Rumania * 

Poland 3 

T .itTmoniia . - - 

1,399 
2, 183 
5,026 
1,790 

988 

2,361 

6,149 

2,093 

179 

46 

890 

1,930 

6,5^8 

2,563 

12, 194 
29, 999 
62, 571 
22, 740 

11, i70 
31, 893 
77, 119 
37,409 
2,840 
784 
427 
280 

9, ^53 
27,925 
87,820 
42,274 

T ,Q f.tri a 



69 



948 

TT'-o'fVi An T o 





Finland 

Russia, including 
Ukraine andN orth- 
ern Caucausia 

8 50,388 

19 

20 

22 

129 

8^2,794 

272 

296 

Total European 
countries 
marked 3 

AFRICA. 

Morocco 

Algeria 3 

Tunis 3 

Egypt® 

63, 854 

56, 940 

60,202 

59,453 

1,208,550 

899,384 

1, 152, 832 

943, 521 

3,371 
1, 193 
1,311 

1,997 
3,096 
1,319 
1, 190 

1,469 

2,816 

1,500 

1,458 

1,853 
3, 103 
939 
1,518 

33,071 

6,063 

34,000 

21, 999 
6, 798 
5,229 
31, 711 

17,466 
33, 764 
10, 623 
37, 011 

9, 553 
18, 233 
3,307 
36, 648 

Total African 
countries 
marked * 

5,875 

5,605 

5,774 

5,560 

73, 134 

43,738 

81, 398 

58, 18S 


1 Sources: Oificial sources unless otherwise stated. 

s Figures for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from reports rweived up to November 1, 1922. 

* Indicates countries reporting for all periods given either as listed or as part of some other country. 
4 1 year only. 

5 Unofficial, 
c 3-year average. 

T 4-vear average. 

5 Old boundaries. 
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WHEAT — Continued . 

Table 21. — Wheat: Area and prodibction in undermentioned countries'^ — Continued. 


Area, Production. 


Country. 

Aveiage, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 2 

Aveiage, 

1909-1913 

1920 

1 

1921 

1922 s 

ASIA. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bzLshels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Turkey 





35,000 




Cyprus 



198 


2,286 


2,425 

3 4 2, 400 

Persia 





16,000 ! 

3 8,000 

3 8,000 

3 12, 000 

India 5 

29,043 




349,919 




British India &. .. 


23,373 

'20,240 

22,237 


318,565 

210, 149 

308, 187 

Native States^... 


6, 576 

5,543 

5,997 


59,323 

40,208 

58, 165 

Russia (Asiatic) 

9,764 




84,139 




Japanese Empire: 









Japan 

1,179 

1,300 

1,264 


25,274 

30,026 

26,921 

28,495 

Ch'oseii 

369 




4,871 


10,705 


Formosa 

14 




173 




Total Asiatic 









countries 









mai feeds 

29,043 

29,949 

25,783 

28,234 

349,919 

377,888 

250,357 ! 

366,352 

Total Northern 









Hemisphere 









countries 









marked 3, s ... 

155,814 

171,869 

177,428 

172,648 

2,518,830 

2,417,226 

2,580,338 

2,566,957 


Average, 




Average, 




Country. 

1908-9 to 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1908-9 to 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 


1912-13. 




1912-13. 




Southern Hemi- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

ipoo 

1,000 

QjTAihJtvxli. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels > 

Peru...., 


203 

203 



2,027 

2,045 

3 2, 800 

Chile & 

1,021 

1,196 

1,314 

1,296 

20,310 

19,9i6 

23, 190 

22, 179 

XJraguay & 

6 734 

680 

700 

812 

6 7,314 

5, 948 

7, 768 

9,94^4 

Argentina^ 

15,799 

14,957 

14,816 

13,927 

157,347 

214,140 

169, 754 

180,641 

Union o f S o u t h 









Afi ica 5 

7 751 

800 

823 

839 

1 4,620 

6,630 

8,113 

8,689 

Australia & 

6,798 

6,419 

9,072 

9,587 

84,943 

45, 976 

146, 874 

132,282 

New Zealand s 

258 

140 

220 

353 

7,885 

4, 5G0 

6, 872 

10,565 

Total Southern 









Hemisphere 









countries 









marked 

25,361 

24, 192 

26,945 

' 26,814 

282,425 

297, 170 

361, 571 

364,300 

World total 









countri es 









marked 3, 6 ... 

181, 175 

196,061 

204,373 

199,462 

2,801,255 

2,714,396 

2,941,909 

2,931,257 

World total all 









countries 









reporting 

249,842 

202, 793 

209,862 

203,000 

3,576,549 

2,824,410 

3,078,887 

3,035,841 


1 Official sources unless otherwise stated. 

® Figures for 1922 and 3921-22 compiled from reports received up to November 1, 1922. 

3 Unofficial. 

4 Cyprus and Malta. 

6 Indicates countries reporting for all periods either as listed or as part of some other country. 
G 4 -year average. 

7 3-year average. 


Table 22. — Wheat: World production so far as reported^ 1891’^i922. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 


Bushels . 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 

1891 

2, 432,322,000 

1899.... 

2,783,885,000 

1907 

3,133,965,000 

1915.,... 

4,198, 782,000 

1892 

2,481,805,000 

1900.... 

2,610,751,000 

1908 

3.182,106,000 

1916 

12,608,645,000 

1893 

2,559,174,000 

1901.... 

2,955,975,000 

1909 

3,581,519,000 

1917 

12,287, 889,000 

1894 

2,660,557,000 

1902.... 

3,090, 116,000 

1910 

3,575,055, 000 

1918 

12,803,616,000 

1895 

2,593,312,000 

1903.... 

3,189,813,000 

1911 

3,551,796, 000 

1919..... 

1 2,742,339,000 

1896 

2,506,320,000 

1904.... 

3,163,542,000 

1912 

3,791,951,000 

1920 

1 2,824,410,000 

1897 

2,236,268,000 

1905.... 

3,327,084,000 

1913 

4, 127,437,000 

1921 

13,078,887,000 

1898 

2,948,305,000 

1906.... 

3,434,354,000 

1914 

3,585,916,000 

1922 

13,035,841,000 
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WHEAT — Continued. 

Table 25. — Wheat: Acreage^ production, mine, exports, etc., in the United States, 

m9-m£. 


[See headnote of Table 4 ] 




Aver- 


Avei- 

_^age 


Chicago cash 
price per bushel, 
No 1 northern 
spring 

Domestic 

exports, 

j 

1 

Imports, 

includme 

Per 

Year. 

age har- 
vested. 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

puce 

per 

bushel 

value 
Dec. 1. 

Decem- 

ber 

Follow- 
ing May 

flour, 
fiscal year 
be^ginmng 

flour, 
fiscal year 

portal. 







3 

4 

o 

& 





1,000 

acres 

Bush. 

1,000 

bushels. 

Cents. 

1,000 

dotlais. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

P. ct 

1849 



100,488 




.... 




7,535,901 


7.5 

1859 



173, 105 







17, 213, 133 

1,565,791 

9.9 

1866-1875.... 

20, 470 

12.0 

244,672 
425, 054 

105.3 

257, 587 

95 

ios 

iio 

i25 

50, 534, 641 

1,749, 128 

20.7 

1876-1885. . . . 

34, 433 

12.4 

92 6 

391, 104 

97 

104 

101 

114 

127, 468, 781 

711, 806 

30.0 

1886-1895.... 

37,500 

12 7 

476, 788 

67.3 

321, 071 

74 

80 

75 

86 

143,076,110 

992, 754 

30.0 

1896 

43, 916 

12.4 

544,193 

71.7 

390, 346 

74“ 

93? 

682 

97’ 

145, 124, 972 

1, 544, 242 

26 7 

1897 

46,046 

13.3 

610, 254 

80 9 

493, 683 

92 

109 

117 

185 

217,306,005 

2,058. 938 

35 6 

1898 

51,007 

15.1 

772, 163 

58.2 

449,022 

62^ 

70 

682 

791 

222,618,420 

1,875, 173 

28 8 

1899 

52,589 

12.1 

636, 051 

58 6 

372, 982 

64 

m 

63^ 

671 

186,096,762 

320, 194 

29.3 

1900 

51,387 

11.7 

602, 708 

62.0 

373, 578 

69i 

74g 

70 

7ol 

215,990,073 

603, 101 

35.8 

1901 

52,473 

15. 0 

788, 638 

62 6 

493, 766 

73 

79i 

722 

76i 

234,772,516 

120, 502 

29 8 

1902 

49,649 

14. 6 

724, 808 

63. 0; 

456, 851 

71a 

77i 

742 

SOI 

202, 905,598 

1,080, 128 

28 0 

1903 

51, 632 

12. 9 

663,923 

69 5 

461, 439 

IH 

87 

872 

lOli 

120,727,613 

217, 682 

18.2 

1904 

; 47,825 

12. 5 

596,911 

92. 4! 

551, 788 

115 

122 

891 

113f 

44, 112,910 

3,286,189 

7.4 

1905 

49,389 

14. 7 

726, 819i 

74 6j 

542,543 

82^ 

90 

8(H 

87i 

97,609,007 

261, 908 

13 4 

1906 

47,800 

15 8 
14.1 

756,775 

66. 2 

501,316 



84 

106 

146,700,425 

590,092 

19 4 

1907 

1 45, 116 
! 45,970 

637,9811 

86 5 

552,074 





163,043,669 

519, 785 

25.6 

1908 

14.0 

644,6561 

92.2 

594, 128 

mi 

ii2 


i37 

114,268,468 

456, 940 

17.7 

1909 

U,262 

15.8 

700,434 

98.4 

689, 108 

106 

1191 

100' ' 

1191 

87,364,318 

815, 617 

12 5 

1910 1 

45,681 

13.9 

635, 121 

88.3 

561,051 

104 i 

no 

98 i 

106 

69,311,760 

1,146,558 

10.9 

1911 

49,543 

12.0 

621,338 

87.4 

543, 063 

105 

no 

115 

122 

79,689,404 

3,413,626 

12.8 

1912 

45,814 

15.9 

730,267 

76.0 

555, 280 

85 

90| 

90^ 

96 

142,879,596 

1,282,039 

19.6 

1913 

50, 184 

15.2 

763,380 

891,017 

79.9 

610, 122 

89i 

93 

96 

100 

145,590,349 

2,383,537 

19.1 

1914 

53,541 

16.6 

98.6 

878,680 

115 

131 

141 

164^332,464,975 

715,369 

37.3 

1915 

60,469 

17.0 

1,025,801 

91 9 

942,303 

106 

128^ 

116 

126 

243.117,026 

7,187,650 

23.7 

1916 

52,316 

12.2 

636,318 

160.3 

1,019,968 

155J 

190 

258 

340 

203,573,928 

24,924,985 

32 0 

1917 

45,089 

141 

636,655 

200.8 

1,278,112 

220 

|220 

220 

220 

132,578,633 

31, 215, 213 

20.8 

1918 

59, 181 

15.6 

921,438 

204.2 

1,881,826 

220 

j220 

245 

280 

287,401,579 

11, 288, 591 

31 2 

1919 

75,694 

12.8 

967,979 

214.9 

2,080,056 

280, 

1325 

295 

345 

219,864,548 

5, 495, 516 

22 7 

1920 1 

61, 143 

13.6 

! 833, 027 

143.7 

3,197,263 

164 

1187 

142 

178 

366,077,439 

57,398,002 

43 9 

1921 

63,696 

12.8 

814,905 

92.6 

754,834 

118^ 

138 

127 

173 

279,406,777 

17, 251, 481 ! 

34 3 

1922 2 

61, 230 

14.0 

856, 211 

100.9 

864, 139 

121 

139-2 



! 



1 Acreage adjusted to census basis. “ Preliminary estimate. 
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Greece. 

Bushels. 









cO ■ *0 to 1> 
00 • t4 cs> o 00 


11.3 

Ger- 

many. 

Bushels. 
28 4 
27.9 
23 5 

30.3 

29.3 

29.5 

28.5 

30.3 

29.6 

29.7 

00 

00 

30 5 

29.6 

30.6 

33.7 
35.1 

31 9 

29.6 
28 6 

27.9 

22.9 

25.4 

24.8 

24.3 

to 

27 5 

France. 

Bushels. 

21.3 
19 2 

18.5 
20.2 

22.7 

18.6 

20.8 

20.4 

23.5 
19 5 

20.5 

22.0 

15.6 
20.3 

20.6 
19.8 

19.7 

18.9 
20 1 

16.5 

13.0 

20.5 

16.1 
18 8 

oc 

vO 

Egypt 

Bushels. 




* ^ M 



25.0 
25.6 

28.1 
23 5 
28.4 

26.1 

25 7 

25.1 
25 7 

27.2 

25 5 
22.8 
^.6 

25 5 

■-tl 

(N 

Den- 

mark 

Bushels. 
42.7 
42 0 
30.6 
44.9 

44.2 

42.4 

40.3 
41.2 
43.0 



44 7 
44 0 
49.9 


43.2 
48 6 

39.7 

32.8 

45.2 

46.3 
41.1 

42.5 

50.9 

Czecho- 

slovakia 

Bushels. 









COOOS(M OscMco 

^ S 

17 3 


Chile. 

Bushels. 




9*91 



16.1 

23.4 
las 
20 5 

21.4 

19.9 

16.1 

17.7 

17.7 

17.7 

17.8 
16.4 


21.9 

Canada. 

Bushels. 

17.4 

13.1 

25.2 

25.3 

17.2 

16 6 
21.7 
20 3 

15.3 
17.0 

18.9 

21 5 
16.1 
20.8 
20.4 
21.0 

20 0 

15.7 
26 0 
17 1 

15.8 

10.9 
10.1 
14.4 

15.4 

12.9 

Bulga- 

ria. 

Bushels. 

10.6 



00 

0<3 rl? C» VO 

T—i tH tH t-4 r-i 



VO l> VO VO os 

15.8 

00 CO VO tH t*) -tM to 
CO VO* N M ^ 5^ 

13 6 

18.0 

British 

India. 

Bushels. 

10.9 

10.7 
11.1 

9.7 

12.7 

12.7 

9.9 

12.1 

10.9 

10.0 

1*11 

OS 00 CO 03 (M 

cicicNrHei 

12.0 

11.0 
11 6 

10.7 

11.5 

10 4 

11.8 

12.6 

11 3 

9.7 

Belgium. 

Bushels. 

33.0 
34,5 
34.9 

34.8 

35.1 

30.8 

34.9 
40.3 
35 4 

00 

eo 

Tt<(Mvot--<m 

tH css 00 

CO coco CO CO 

36 9 

Os ■ • ‘ < 00 tO 

"rfs It. .00 CO 

00 • ' • ' CO 


32.6 

Austria. 

a^0c01>0)[> USiXJCOeOO 

pq 

18.7 

a>c<»cO'5Hos 

css OS OS OS 

r-< rH (N r-l 

20 2 

CJS I IcO OS OOt- 

fNj 1 . lei? CO -1? 

C4 < • r-l tH iH iH 


17.1 


^ooeooOoous 

pq 

9.0 

COCNICOOSOS 

ci-«l5eoc^ W 

r-H i—i r-i tM 

12.5 

vf5I>COtO r-ivoc^ 
i4cM^e<^ N03j> 

10 6 

11.5 i 16.0 

Argen- 

tina 

Bushels. 

13.3 
12.7 

9.0 

6.9 

11.4 

12.1 

12.4 
9.6 

11.1 

13.5 

11 3 

rH r-l T-l «0 CO 
c5osog5th 

r-H r-t r-H T— ( 

10.3 

7.0 
10.9 
11.2 

5.0 

10.3 
10.1 

14.3 

00 

Cfs 

Algeria. 

^CBCC030SI> OOlLC'«#«Dt- 

50 c5 OS OS OS i>t~^c5o5od 

1 

Cq 

9.1 

CO -1*4 VO VO vO 
O^r-jt^CS 

10.1 

C<«00OSCS> cOr-l(MI 

osoodr-^ vgosco 

9.3 

14.7 

Year. 





u. 

h;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;; 

7 

5 

Average, 1899- 
1908 

). 

) 

[ 

1 

i 

Average, 1^)9- 
1913 

t . . 

» 

7 

1 

). 

) . . 

Average, 1914- 
1920 ...... 


Complied from United States Department of Agriculture offl<^ data. Data not available in cases of omission. 
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Uruguay, 

Bushels. 

lO-^iOO 

oowocood •Pedi-4c4 

» 


12.6 

9.4 

11.0 

6.7 


jk-OO-^HCO '!i4CMt> 

jcd'spgco voodoo 

8.9 

I'U 

United 

King- 

dom 

Bushels. 

33.8 

29.5 
31 9 

33.9 

31.0 

27.8 

33.5 

34.8 

35.0 
33.4 

32.6 

03'<*«»r3 0l>. 
xjHjdcMCDC^ 
CO CO CO CO CO 

CO 

CM 

CO 

00!>.OCD 'sJICMr- 
cdcMCJi-? -ctioscd 
jeococoeo cocmcm 

CD 

CO 

30. 5 35. 4 

Switzer- 

land. 

Bushels. 



34.6 

31.2 

34.8 


OOt-OOOO 03i-< iH 
T-I-tl?C3CM o5t4c5 

coeococo cocMco 

CO 

oi 

CO 

Sweden. 

^ 1^3 O lO kO CO J> OO C33 00 
cu 'cH ' 0 T-i CO irf cD r-J 00 c5 

tcs<M(NfMc48^ <nc5co<mco 

§ 

05 

26 9 

t- CO CO • CO 

oi 1-4 CM 'cm 

COCOCO 'CO 


30.9 

30.7 

28.4 
21 1 

23.5 
27.3 
29 0 

CM 

CM 

34 9 

Spain. 

Bushels. 

10.8 

11.4 

14.9 

14.6 
14 4 

10.6 

10.4 
15.1 
11.0 

12.9 

12 6 

15.4 

14.6 

15.3 

11.4 

11.7 

13.7 

12.0 

13.9 
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COkO«0 

cdc^cd 

1 — 1 r-l r-K 


13.8 

d CD 

2 d 

^ ft 

KK 

Bushels. 

9.1 

8.1 
7.9 

11.0 

10.9 

11.3 

10.2 

8.0 

8 5 
9.3 

•Tti 

oi 

OOOOOcO'if 

i^OJ>OCM 

10 4 1 10. 4 

03 • I 

03 • j 
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K ft 

d o 
ft 

^coocooi'st' '4<'cf(o>rs'*t< 
'^■XXit'^C50 r-tO5t>t^0<5 

1 

Cq 

8.9 

UOOCOUOO 

WOcOOs W 



; 


Ru- 

mania 

Bushels 

6 3 

11.4 
17.9 
20.8 
18.6 

12 6 

21.4 
22 8 
10.0 
12 3 

15 7 

13 6 
23.0 
19 7 
17.4 
20.8 

03 

8.9 

19.1 

16.2 

CO»OtH 

cdkd 


13.0 

Poland 

(Rus- 

sian) 

Bushels. 

16.5 

15.0 

11.6 

15 6 
14.9 

17.1 
16.6 

16 8 
14 6 
17.4 

o 

17.3 
18.1 
19 2 
19.7 
18 3 

IS 5 


•00 t'- 

1 

17.1 

Norway. 

Bushels. 

■ * 1 « 1 > 1 < 


26.1 
24.5 
22 6 
27.7 
27.0 

25.6 

22.5 
23.8 

22.6 
21.6 

26.6 

26.1 

25.0 

24 5 

Id 

cd 

CM 

New 

Zealand. 

^l>00-cHO»O CMCOCO'«*'0O 

kCOcOr-HiOOi 
rescococooico coeoco<NC^ 

§ 

32.6 

Os O cOt-t-H 
kf5 05 CO -^5 00 

CO CM CM CO CM 

9*08 

32 3 

29.8 
22.3 

23.9 

25.0 

31.6 

32.6 

CO 

c5 

31.2 

Netlier- 

lands. 

Bushels. 

23.6 
^.6 

31.3 

33.6 
31.1 

33.0 

32.1 

35.3 

39.7 

36.8 

32 9 

t-. 03 00 CM CO 

CM CM 00 03 JS 

CO CO CO CO CO 

21.3 1 36.1 

39.0 

43.5 

35.7 

32.7 

36.7 
35 8 
37.9 

37.5 

-rtM 

Japan 

•cDO00i-(C0 e0eot~0>0 

'^odcno6i>o6 «>«c3o<5idS 

(«* tH .H rH r-l rM r-t T-t CM 

1 

fiq 

CO 

20.8 

20.2 

21.0 

21.8 

22.6 

19 6 
21.8 

23.1 
24.9 

23.7 

24.2 

21.8 

22.8 

CM 

CM 

Italy. 

Bushels. 

15.2 
12.8 

17.0 

13.9 

13.5 

15.3 

15.1 

i 

-St* O r-l CO 

CD CO CO CO 

15.6 

14 4 
13 6 
15.1 
13.3 

17.0 

16.0 
12.5 

14 5 

O 

CD 

u 

% 

S5S 

)l... 

)2 



14. 

15.... 

®.. 

17 

18 

Average, 1899-1908 

t9 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Average, 1909-1913 


8 

9 

0 

Average, 1914-1920 .... 
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WHEAT — Continued. 

Table 24. — Wheat: Froduction in 29 fordgn countries ^ 1899 to 1921} 
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XJraguay. 

1,000 
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7,164 

6,891 
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7,604 

5,240 
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7,430 
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OOC35CDa5 cOC5xi4 

00 O CC CO o 00 05 
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United 
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1,000 
bushels, 
69,380 
56, 034 
55,627 

60. 115 
50,357 

39. 115 
61,491 
62, 529 
58,313 
55,629 

: 56, 859 

OOt'.Ot-ICO 
OO CO 

r-« CO CO <M 

Mo'od'cd'cTod' 

CO iO«D lo »0 

60,920 

64,400 
76, 244 
61,659 
66,350 

96,079 

69,324 

56,834 

70, 127 

008 i 

Switzer- 

land. 

• ••««« «««• t>W 

#»2S •••■• •••• 

S «•«( 1^5 

• • 1 « • * > • « co^ 

it*t 


OOcO'ct^OOcO 
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3,314 1 

3,278 

3,957 

3,821 

4,556 

7,905 

3,521 

3,584 

4,375 

3,574 

Sweden. 

1,000 

bushels. 

4,554 

5,380 

4,193 

4,757 

5,538 

5,135 

5,529 

6,650 

6,279 

6,938 
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Spain. 1 

1,000 

bushels. 

97, 707 
100,702 
136, 904 
133, 522 
128,978 

95,505 

92,070 

140,655 

100,330 

119,968 

§ 

144,103 
137,448 
148,495 
109, 783 
112,401 

1 130,446 j 

116, 089 
139, 298 
152,329 
142,674 

135,709 

129,250 

138,606 

136, 279 

143, 205 

Russian 

Empire. 

1,000 
bushels. 
454, 145 
422,994 
427,781 
607,370 
621,459 

! 666,752 
636,286 
543, 481 
570,570 
627,698 

557,854 

816, 165 
836, 212 
563,485 
801, 497 
1,027,662 

815,010 1 

833,639 




Russia 

Proper 

1,000 
bushels 
314, 877 
319, 193 
319,992 
463, 259 
454,597 

519, 966 
451,328 
344, 766 
340, 417 
383, 017 

1 391, 141 1 

586, 819 
552, 066 
346, 372 
472, 389 
656,324 

522, 794 
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110,761 
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05 
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18,447 
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tx. 

^5 
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WHEAT—Continued. 


Table 26. — Wheat: Harvested each months per cent and millions of bushels. 


Month. 

Per cent. 

Million 

bushels. 

Month. 

Per cent 

Million 

bushels. 


5 

187 

August 

25 

037 


1 

38 

September 

2 

76 

(1) 

ALiich-.f 

3 

113 

Octobei 

(') 

April 

7 

262 

Novembei 

0 

(1) 

Afay 

4 

150 

December 

^ 3 

113 


15 

562 



July 

35 

1,312 

1 Total 

100 

3,750 


1 




1 Less than 1 per cent— practically none. 

The proportion of the world wheat crop winch is harvested each month has been estimated in the Bu- 
reau of Statistics (Crop Estimates) to be approximately as above 

“The proportion of the crop harvested in any month vanes from year to year according as the season 
is early or late, and also as the yield is relatively large or small in the different latitudes. The figures given 
are merely approximations; the percentages have been applied to the average yearly world jiroduction 
of the past five years, in round numbers, to obtain the quantities harvested. 

From the figures shown it appears that the world harvest season begins in December, when opera- 
tions start in Austialia and South America, enlarge m Januaiy, and practically end m February. India 
thou commences, and increases in actimty thiough March and April. In April harvesting opeiations 
begui m such countries as Persia, Asia Minor, and Mexico. In May activity is lessened, for then the Ind laii 
harvest has been about completed and the hai vest season is crossmg the Mediteri an ean from N orth Africa 
to southern Europe, where harvests do not become general until June. In June, July, and August, about 
75 per cent of the crop is hai vested, the season progressing steadily northward during these months. Bj 
September harvest operations are nearly completed, Scotland, northern Russia and Siberia, and Canada 
hamiig a little left over fiom August. Practically no harvesting of wheat is done in October, and very 
little ui November.’^ 

This table is based on pre-war data; it is probable that these monthly ratios are practically correct at 
the present time 

Table 27. — Wheat: Acreage^ production^ and total farm value, by States, 1920 A 92 J. 


State, 

Thousands of acres 

Production (thousands of 
bushels). 

Total value, basics Dec 1 price 
(thousands of dollars). 

1920 

1921 

19221 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Maine 

13 

11 

11 

286 

187 

275 i 

658 

327 

468 

Vermont 

11 

9 

9 

209 1 

126 

189 

418 

158 

274 

Now York 

467 

475 

466 

10,203 

9,137 

9,014 

17,856 

9,868 

10,036 

New Jersey 

74 

81 

77 

1,184 1 

1,539 

1,540 

2,427 

1,739 

1,694 

Pennsylvania 

1,368 

1,365 

1,378 

22,700 

23,850 ; 

25,444 

38,690 

24,566 

27,988 

Delaware 

116 

113 

109 

1,972 

1,300 j 

1,766 

3,372 

1,274 

1,907 

Mai'yiand 

698 

590 

578 

10,166 

8,260 

9,637 

16,774 

8,508 

10,081 

Virginia 

892 

847 

830 

11,150 

8,301 

10,375 

20,070 

9,629 

12,658 

West Ahrglma 

253 

250 

240 

3,162 

3,125 

2,700 

6,008 

3,656 

3,367 

Noith Carolina. . . 

680 I 

600 

612 

7,956 

4,500 

5,508 

16,708 

6,480 i 

7,491 

South Carohna. . . 

107 

118 

165 

1,177 

1,298 

1,320 

3,001 

2,700 

2,072 

Georgia 

124 

138 

190 

1,240 

1,449 

1,520 

2,976 

2,536 

2,280 

Oluo 

2,395 

2,434 

2,544 

30,430 

30,185 

35,041 

50,209 

32,600 

41,703 

Indiana 

2,080 

2,016 

2,056 

24,960 

24,192 

29,798 

41, 683 

25,644 

33,373 

Jllmois 

2,990 

2,909 

3,196 

45,492 

46,822 

55,432 

73, 242 

46,822 

59,312 

Michigan 

1,008 

i 945 

1,023 

15,383 

14,840 

14,326 

25,844 

15,433 

16, 175 

Wiscoinsui 

341 

214 

176 

5,152 

2,812 

3,006 

7,934 

2,727 

3,096 

Minnesota 

2,880 

2,371 

1,939 

28, 168 

22,938 

27,036 

i 36,618 

22,219 

27,300 

Iowa. 

613 

555 

: 757 

10,732 

9,944 

16,807 

1 15,024 

8,751 

16,699 

Missouri 

3,012 

3,206 

3,105 

37,653 

34,952 

38,818 

' 60,245 

34,602 

40,759 

North Dakota — 

8,916 

9,500 

8,740 

80,244 

80,750 

123,234 

t 104,317 

68,638 

110,911 

South Dakota 

2,930 

2,845 

2,989 

26,920 

25,980 

40,012 

30,958 

22,603 

36, 8 U 

N ebraska 

3,593 

3,967 

4 177 

60,480 

59,875 

59,838 

1 79,229 

49,696 

57,445 

Tvansas i 

9,294 

10,554 

9,756 

143,078 

128,695 

122,887 

186,002 

119,687 

120,429 

Kentucky 

588 

634 

650 

5,998 

6,340 

7,475 

! 11,456 

7,291 

8,820 

Tennessee 

424 

450 

472 

4,028 

4,500 

4,484 

1 7,855 

5,400 

5,515 

Alabama 

20 

20 

23 

192 

210 

218 

442 

321 

349 

Mississippi 

10 

6 

5 

100 

84 

60 

213 

109 

87 

Texas 

1,583 

2,081 

1,249 

20,579 

20,810 

9,992 

35,396 

20,810 

' 10,991 

Oklahoma........ 

3,380 ' 

3,786 

3,300 

64,080 

47,325 

31,350 

73,008 

40,700 

30,723 

Arkansas 

126 i 

103 

86 

1,197 

958 

1,118 

2,274 

958 

1,185 

Montana 

2,787 

2,715 

2,699 

28,690 

33,430 

40,370 

36,724 

28,416 

35 929 

'Wyoming 

Colorado 

196 i 

193 

180 

3,920 

3,316 

3,060 

5,292 

2,620 

2,509 

1,405 

1,719 

1,620 

26,273 

23,239 

21,776 

34,118 

17,662 

^ 19,380 

New Mexico 

195 * 

227 

105 

3,666 

3,088 

885 

4,993 

3,242 

1 1,062 

Arizona 

36 i 

40 

49 

864 

840 

1,274 

2,264 

1,050 

1,465 

Utah 

273 

276 

294 

5,331 

6,299 

5,682 

8,156 

4,725 

5,113 

Nevada 

19 

21 

21 

424 

493 

550 

763 

641 

660 

Idaho 

1,100 

1,123 

1,123 

24,600 

26,952 

24,275 

30,750 

19,405 

21,847 

Washington. 

2,459 

2,550 

2,426 

41,665 

58,245 

32,444 

56,248 

50,091 

, 33,742 

Oregon 

1,073 

1,082 

1,093 

22,427 

25,364 

19,744 

29, 155 

21,560 

21,323 

Cahiornia. 

714 

657 ! 

712 

9,996 

8,355 ' 

15,308 

17,993 

8,940 

17,604 

TJmted States , . 

61, 143 

63.696 

61.230 

83.3 027 

814 Qns; 

Ml 

1 1 0'? ‘MO 
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WHEAT — Oontinned. 

Table 28 . — Winter and spring wheat: Acreage {sown and harvested) j production, and 
farm value December 1, by States in 1922 (preliminary) and United States totals, 
1900-1922. 


\ 

state. 

1 Winter wheat.i 

Spring wheat.J 

Acreage 
sownm 
preced- 
ing fall 

Aci eage 
har- 
vested. 

Aver- 
age i 
yield 1 
‘per 
acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Aver- ! 
age 
farm, i 
price ' 
Dec 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Acre- 

age. 

Aver- 
age 
yield j 
per 1 
acre 

Produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

value 

Dec.l 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 


1,000 j 

1,000 


1,000 


imo 

1,000 

1 

1,000 


IfiOO 


acres. 

acres. 

Bush. 

bushels. 

Cents 

dollars. 

acres. 

Bush 

biLshels. 

t Cents. 

dollars. 

Me 







11 

25.0 

275 

170 

468 

Vt 







9 

21.0 

189 

145 

274 

N.y 

456 

445 

19.5 

8,678 

118 

10, 240 

21 

16.0 

336 

ns 

396 

N. J 

79 

77 

20.0 

1,540 

no 

1,694 i 






Pa i 

1,392 

1,364 

18.5 

25,234 

no j 

27, 757 ; 

14 

15.0 

210 

no 

231 

Del 

112 

109 i 

16.2 

1,766 

108 

1, 907 






Md 

590 

578 

16 5 

9^537 

112 

10, 681 






Va 

843 

t 830 

12. 5 

lOi 375 

122 

12 ' 658 






W. Va 

244 

240 

11 fv 

2,760 

122 

3,367 






N.n.. 

621 

612 

9.0 


136 

7 ' 491 






R ft 

15^ 

165 

8 0 

1, 320 

157 

2, 072 







* 209 

190 

S 0 

1'526 


2 ' 280 






Ohio 

2,567 

! 2,516 

14.0 

35, 224 

117 

41, 212 

28 

15.6 

420 

117 

49i 

Ind 

2,136 

1 2,052 

14.5 

29, 754 

112 

33,324 

4 

11 0 

44 

112 

49 

m 

3, 1S9 

3,030 

17 5 

53, 025 

107 

56,737 

166 

14.5 

2,407 

107 

: 2,573 

Midi 

1,035 

: 1,014 

14.0 

14,196 

115 

16,325 

9 

14.5 

130 

115 

150 

Wis 

no 

95 

18.6 

1,767 

103 

1, 820 

81 

15.3 

1,239 

103 

i 1, 276 

Minn 

95 

89 

19 0 

1, 691 

101 

1, 70S 

1, 850 

13.7 

25, 345 

101 

25,598 

Iowa 

703 

689 

23 0 

15,847 

99 

15,689 

68 

15.0 

1,020 

99 

1,010 

Mo 

3,229 

3,100 

12.5 

; 38,750 

105 

40,688 

i 5 1 

13.5 

68 

105 

71 

N. Dak 







8,740 

14.1 

123,234 

90 

no, 911 

S. Dak 

102 

96 

19.0 

i,8M 

92 

1,678 

2,893 

13.2 

38, 188 i 

92 

35, 133 

Nebr 

4, 149 

3,942 

14.5 

i 57,159 

96 

54, 873 

235 

11.4 

2, 679 

96 

2, 572 

Kans 

12,284 

9,741 

12.6 

122,737 

98 

120,282 

15 

10.0 

150 ^ 

98 

147 

VTr 

670 

650 

11.5 

7, 47.5 

118 

8,820 








492 

479, 

9u5 

4, 484 

123 

5, 515 






Ala 

25 

23 

9. 5 

218 

160 

"349 







A 

1 5 

12. 0 

60 

145 

87 






......... 

1 784 

1 249 

8. 0 

9 992 

110 

10,991 






Olrl 

3 ’ 929 

3^ 300 

9. 5 

3lJ 350 

98 

30, 723 






A rlr 

89 

86 

13.0 

1 118 

106 

1,185 






Mont 

471 

386 

16.5 

6,369 

89 

5,668 

2,313 

14.7 

34,001 

89 

30, 261 

Wyo 

42 

38 

17.0 

646 

82 

530 

142 

17 0 

2,414 

82 

1, 979 

Coio 

1,793 

1, 262 

13.0 

16,406 

89 

14,601 

358 

16.0 ! 

5,370 

89 

4,779 

N. Mex 

112 

45 

5.0 

225 

120 

270 

' GO 

11.0 

660 

120 

792 


54 

i 49 

26. 0 

1 274 

115 

1,465 


i 




Utah 

162 

159 

14.0 

2,226 

90 

2,003 

135 

25.6 

3,456 

90 

3,110 

Nev 

3 

1 3 

19.7 

59 

120 

71 

18 

27 3 

491 

120 

589 

Idaho 

465 

444 

19.5 

8,658 

90 

7,792 

679 

23 0 

15,617 

90 

14,065 

Wash 

1 1,533 

1 1,426 

16.3 

23, 244 

104 

24, 174 

1,000 

9.2 

9,200 

104 

9,568 

Oieg 

1 879 

844 

20-0 

16,880 

108 

18,230 

249 

11.5 

2,864 

108 

3,093 

rtalff 

774 

712 

21.5 

15, 308 

115 

17,604 













U. S.... 

47,611 

42, 127 

13.9 

586, 204 

104.8 

614,561 

19,103 

14.1 

270,007 

92.4 

249, 678 

1921 

44, 895 

I 43, 414 

13 8 

600, '316 

95.1 

571, 044 

20, 282 

10 6 

214, 589 

85.6 

183, 790 

1920 

i 44, 861 

40, 016 

15.3 

610, 597 

148.6 

907,291 

21 , 127 

10.5 

222,430 

130.4 

289, 972 

1919 

51,483 

50,494 

15. 1 

760,377 

210.5 

1,600,805 

25, 200 

8 2 1 

207, 602 

230,9 

479, 251 

1918 

42,301 

37, 130 

15.2 

665,099 

206.3 

1,165,995 

22,051 

16 2 

356,339 

200.9 

715, 831 

1917 

40,534 

27,257 

15.1 

412, 901 

202.8 

837,237 

i 17.832 

12 5 

223,754 

197.0 

440, 875 

1916 

39, 203 

34, 709 

13.8 

480, 553 

162 7 

781,906 

17, 607 

8.8 

155, 765 

' 152. 8 

238, 062 

1915 

1 42, 881 

41, 308 

16.3 

673,947 

94.7 

638, 149 

19, 161 

18.4 

351, 854 

1 86.4 

304, 164 

1914 

1 37, 128 

36,008 

19.0 

684,990 

98.6 

675,^23 

17,533 

11.8 

206,027 

98.6 

203, 057 

1913 

33,618 

31,699 

1 16.5 

523, 561 

82,9 

1 433,995 

18, 485 

13.0 

239, 819 

73.4 

176, 127 

1912 

33, 215 

26,571 

15.1 

399, 919 

80.9 

323,572 

19,243 

17.2 

330,348 

70.1 

231,708 

1911 

1 32, 648 

29, 162 

14.8 

430, 656 

88.0 

379,151 

20,381 

9.4 

190,682 

86.0 

163, 912 

1910 

i 31, 656 

27,329 

i 15.9 

434, 142 

88 1 

382,318 

18, 352 

11.0 

200, 979 

88.9 

178,733 

190&~1909 

! 31,066 

28,762 

I 15.4 

443,728 

86.4 

379,005 

17, 745 

14.1 

249, 605 

80.1 

199, 998 

1900-1904... - 

36,040 

31,832 

! 13.6 

432, 084 

71.8 

310,054 

18,761 

13.0 

243,314 

64.9 

157 , 905 
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Table 29 — Wheat: Production and distribution m the United States , 1891-19^ 'I 



Stocks 

914 


Crop. 



Stock on 

Stocks 

Shipped 

Year. 

in millb 
and 

elevators 
July 1. 

sliOc/k 

on 

farms 
July 1 

Quan- 

tity. 

Weight 

per 

bushel. 

Quahty. 

sup- 

plies.! 

Mar 1 
fol- 
lowing. 

and 

elevators 
Mar. 1 . 

out of 
county 
where 
grown. 


1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

Pounds. 

Pei cent. 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels 

1897-1901 


42,960 

681,963 

57.2 

87.0 

724,923 

175,055 


365,058 

1902-1906, 


42,048 

693,847 

57.2 


735,895 

159,665 


396,532 

1907 


55,438 

637,981 

58.2 

89.9 

693,419 

148,392 


377,999 

1908 


33,188 

644,656 

58 3 

89 4 

677,844 

137. G2S 


1 392,441 

1909 


14,171 

700,434 

57.9 

90.4 

714,605 

163,371 


1 428,262 

1910 


36,725 

635, 121 

58 5 

93.1 

671,846 

162,705 

98,597 

352,906 

1911 


34,071 

621,338 

57.8 

88.3 

655,409 

122,041 

95,710 

348,739 

1912 


23,876 

730,267 

58 3 

90.0 

754, 143 

156,471 

118,400 

449,881 

1913 


35,515 

763,380 

58.7 

93.2 

798, 895 

151,795 

93,627 

411, 733 

1914 


32,236 

891,017 

58.0 

89.7 

923,253 

I 152,903 

85,955 

541, 198 

1915 


28,972 

1,025,801 

636,318 

57 9 

88.4 

1,054,773 

' 244,448 

155,027 

633,380 

1916 


74,731 

57 1 

87.0 

711, 049 

100,650 

89,173 

361,088 

1917 


15,611 

636,655 

58 5 

92.4 

652, 166 

1 307,745 

66,138 

325,500 

1918 


8,063 

921,438 

58 8 

93. 1 

929,501 

128,703 

107,037 

541,666 

1919 

19,672 

19,261 

967,979 

56.3 

82,1 

987,240 

i 169,904 

123,233 

591,552 

1920 

37,304 

49,546 

833,027 

57.4 

88 9 

882,573 

217,037 

87,075 

491,035 

1921 

26, 767 

56,707 

814,905 

66.6 

85.8 

871,612 

124,253 

75,071 

502, 470 

1922 2 

27,830 

32,359 

856,211 

57 7 

87.6 

888,570 

153,134 

91,546 

574,452 


1 Crop and carry-over on farms only. 2 Preliminary estimate. 


Table 30. — Winter and spring wheat: Condition of crop, United States, on 1st of months 
named, and per cent of winter wheat area abandoned, 1900-1922. 


Winter wheat. Spring wheat. 


Year. 

Decem- 
ber of 
pre- 
vious 
year 

Area 

aban- 

doned. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

When 

har- 

vested. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

When 

hai- 

vested. 


P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

1900-1904 

93. 4 


85.3 

85.7 

81.3 

80.7 

92,8 

83 9 

78.2 

73. 2 

1905-1909 

89.5 

6.6 

88.8 

87.8 

82.6 

81.9 

93.2 

90.3 

86.6 

82 8 

1910 

95.8 

13,7 

80.8 

82.1 

80.0 

81.5 

92.8 

61.6 

61.0 

63. 1 

1911.... 

82.5 

10,7 

83.3 

86.1 

80.4 

76 8 

94.6 

73.8 

59.8 

5t>.7 

1912 

86.6 

20.1 

80.6 

79.7 

74.3 

73.3 

95.8 

89,3 

90.4 

90.8 

1913 

93.2 

4.7 

91,6 

91.9 

83.5 

81 6 

93.5 

73.8 

74.1 

75 3 

1914 

97.2 

3,1 

95.6 

95.9 

92.7 

94.1 

95.5 

92.1 

75.5 

68. 0 

1915 

88.3 

2.7 

88.8 

92.9 

85.8 

84.4 

1 94.9 

1 93.3 

93.4 

94 6 

1916 

87.7 

11.4 

78.3 

82.4 

73.2 

75.7 

88.2 

: 89.0 

63.4 

48.6 

1917 

85.7 

31.0 

63.4 

73.2 

70.9 

75.9 

91.6 

; 83.6 

68 7 

71.2 

1918 

79.3 

13.7 

78.6 

86.4 

83.8 

79.5 

96.2 

86.1 

79.6 

82. 1 

1919 

98.5 

1.1 

99.8 

' 100,5 

94.9 

89.0 

91.2 

80.9 

53.9 

48 5 

1920 

86.2 

10.8 

75.6 

79.1 

78.2 

79.7 

89.1 

88.0 

73.4 

64,1 

1921 

87,9 

1 4.6 

91.0 

88.8 

77.9 

77.2 

93.4 

80.8 

66.6 

62.5 

1922 

76.0 

14.5 

78.4 

1 83.6 

81.9 

77.0 

90,7 

83.7 

80.4 

80.1 

j923... 

79.6 



i 

i 
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WHEAT— Contmued. 


Table 31. — Winter wheat: Forecast of production^ monthly^ %oith preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August 

production 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate 

1912 

1,000 hush. 
370, 714 
513, 571 
630, 319 
692, 924 
499, 280 

366,116 
572, 539 
899, 915 
484, 647 
629, 287 

1,000 hush. 

363.000 

492.000 
639, 541 
675, 500 
469,066 

373,032 
586,915 
892, 822 
! 503, 996 

i 578, 342 

1,000 bush. 

358.000 

483. 000 
652, 975 
668, 291 
489,030 

402,378 
557,339 
838, 582 
518, 245 
573, 930 

1,000 hush. 
389, 942 
510, 519 
675, 115 
656, 866 
454, 706 

417, 347 
555, 725 
715, 301 
532, 641 
543, 879 

1,000 bush 
399, 919 
523, ^1 
684, 990 
673, 947 
480, 553 

412, 901 
565, 099 
760, 377 
610, 597 
600, 316 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

565, 931 

557,421 

554, 177 

545, 204 

571, 226 

1922 

584,793 

607,333 

569,270 

541, 809 

1 586,204 


Table 32. — Spring wheat. Forecast of production^ monthly^ with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year 

June. 

July. ! 

August. 

September. 

October 

production 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

1922 

1,000 bush. 

265. 000 

252. 000 
262, 135 
273, 513 
245,801 

282,813 
343, 987 
343, 181 
276, 547 
251, 289 

1,000 hush. 

271. 000 

218. 000 
274, 003 
294, 977 
269,517 i 

275,970 
333,591 
322,096 
291, 355 
235, 482 

1,000 hush. 

290. 000 

233.000 
236, 120 i 
307,250 
199,329 

236,019 
322, 205 
225, 080 
261, 506 
212,946 

1,000 hush. 
300, 000 
243, 000 
221, 482 
322, 463 
156, 351 

250, 359 
342, 855 
208, 049 
237, 374 
209,979 

1,000 hush. 
330,391 
242,714 
216, 835 ! 
345, 163 
152,851 ; 

242,450 
363, 195 
203,170 
218, 007 
196,776 

1,000 bush. 
330,348 
239,819 
206,027 
351, 854 
155,765 

223,754 

356,339 

207,602 

222,430 

214,589 

279, 627 

278, 599 

252, 346 

249, 191 

251, 155 

250, 853 

247,175 

247,660 

263,392 

276,665 

268,314 

1270,007 


1 Preliiniaary estimate. 
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Table Wheat: Yield per acre (winter), in prinapal producing States, 1899-192 


Year. 

Kan- 

sas. 

Ne- 

braska, 

Illi- 

nois. 

Mis- 

soun. 

03da- 

homa. 

Obio. 

In- 

diana 

Wash- 

ington. 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania. 

Texas. 

Michi- 

gan. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Bush 

9 8 
17 7 
IS 8 

10 4 

14 0 

12 3 

13 9 

15 3 

11 3 

12 8 

Bush. 
11 4 

13 3 

19 0 
23 2 

16 4 

14 4 

20 4 
23 2 
19 0 

17 8 

Bush. 
10 0 
13 0 
17 6 

17 9 

8 4 

13 8 
16 0 
19 5 

18 0 
13 0 

Bush. 
9 9 
12 5 
15 9 
19 9 

8 7 

11 7 

12 4 
14.8 

13 2 
10 0 

Bush 

13 3 
19 0 
15 8 
11 3 

14 5 

12.1 

8 5 
13 7 

9 0 
11 6 

Bush. 
1. 2 
6 0 

15 3 
17 1 
13 7 

11 5 
17 9 
20 4 

16 3 
16 0 

Bush 

9 8 

5 3 

15 8 

16 0 
10 0 

9 2 
18.3 
20 7 
14 4 
16 6 

Bush. 
26 2 

27 2 
33 7 
25 7 
20 0 

28 0 
22 0 
24 0 
29 5 
24 5 

Bush 
13 6 

13 5 
17.1 
15 8 
15-6 

14 1 
17.1 
17 7 
18.6 

15 5 

Bush 

11 1 

18.4 

8 9 
9.0 

13.4 

10.7 

8.9 

11.5 
7.4 

11 0 

Bush. 

8 1 
7.6 
11 1 

17 7 
15 5 

9.8 
IS 5 
13.1 
14 5 

18 0 

Average, 1899- 
1908 

13 6 

17.8 

14 7 

12.9 

12 9 

14 8 

13 6 

26 1 

16 1 

11.0 

13 4 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

14 5 

14 2 
10 S 

15 5 
13 0 

19 4 
16 5 
13 8 
18 0 
18 6 

17 4 

15 0 

16 0 

8 3 

18 7 

14 7 
13 8 

15 7 
12 5 
17 1 

12 8 
10 3 

8 0 
12 8 
10 0 

15 9 

16 2 
16 0 

8 0 
18 0 

15 3 
15 6 
14.7 

8 0 
18 5 

25 8 
20 5 
27 3 
27.6 
27 0 

17 0 

17 8 
13 5 

18 0 
17 0 

9 1 
15.0 
9.4 
15 0 
17.5 

18 S 
18 0 
18 0 
10 0 
15 3 

Average, 1909- 
1913 

13 6 

17 3 

15 1 

14 8 

12 0 

14 8 

14 4 

25 6 

16 7 

13 2 

16 0 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

20 5 
12.5 
12 0 
12.2 

14.1 
13 8 
15 4 

19.3 
18 5 
20 0 
12.0 

11 1 
14 8 
17 4 

18 5 

19 0 
11 0 
18 5 

21.5 

17.5 
15 1 

17 0 
12 3 

8 5 
15.3 

17.2 
13.5 
12 5 

19 0 
11.6 

9 7 
11 5 

12.6 
14 0 
16 0 

18 5 
20 3 
13 5 
22 0 

19 0 

20 0 
12 7 

17 4 
17 2 
12.0 
18.5 

21 0 
15 0 
12 0 

26.5 

27.6 

26.5 

21.5 

23.5 
21 1 
24 0 

18.1 

18.5 
19 0 

17.5 

17 0 

17.5 

16.6 

13.0 
15-5 

11.0 
12.0 

10.0 

16.5 

13.0 

19 7 
21 3 
16 6 
18 0 

14.0 

20 3 
15 6 

Average, 1914- 
1920 

14.4 

16.2 

17.3 

13.8 

13.5 

18.0 

16 2 

24 4 

17 7 

13 0 

17.9 

1921 

1922 

12 2 
12 6 

15.3 

14.5 

16 2 
17.5 

10 9 
12.5 

12 5 

9 5 

12 4 
14 0 

12.0 
14 5 

27 9 
16 3 

17 5 
18.5 

10.0 

8 0 

16 d 

14 0 

Year. 

Ore- 

gon 

Vir- 
! gmia. 

i 

Mary- 

land. 

Mon- 

tana. 

Ken- 

tucky. 

Iowa. 

Idaho. 

Colo- 

rado. 

Cali- 

fornia. 

New 

York. 

All 

others. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Average, 1899- 

1908 

Bush. 

21.2 

17.3 
23 3 
22 2 
19.0 

21.4 
21 0 

22 3 

25.5 

23 2 

Bush. 

8 4 
11 9 
10.9 

5.7 

8.7 

10.2 

11.4 

12.5 
12.5 
11.4 

Bush. 
14 1 
19 5 

17.2 
14.7 
12-5 

13.4 

16.3 
16.0 

18.4 
16 4 

Bush. 

Bv^h . ; 
9 1 

13 0 
12.1 

9 3 
84 

11.4 

11.3 

14 1 
12 0 
11.6 

Bush. 
18,1 
21 7 
22.4 
18 5 
15.9 

15 4 
20 1 

22.3 

18.4 
20 9 

Bush. 

24.1 
20 8 

21.2 
22 1 
20.9 

22 3 
32 0 
25.3 
26 0 
30.0 

Bush. \ 

Bush. 

14.1 
10.3 

13.0 
10.9 

11.2 

10.8 

9.3 

17.1 
15.0 

5.2 

Bush. 

18.5 

17.7 
13.1 
16 8 

17.8 

11 3 
21 0 
20 0 
17.3 
17 5 

Bush. 

8 8 
11 1 
10.9 
7.6 
9 1 

11.2 
ll.O 
11 7 

10 9 

11 3 

21 6 

10,4 

15 9 


11 2 

19 4 

24 5 


11 7 

17 1 

10 4 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Average, 1909- 
1913 

' 21.0 
19 1 
22 2 
; 26.8 
' 21 4 

11.2 
12 8 
12 0 
11 6 
13 6 

14 5 
17 4 

15 5 
15 0 
13 3 

32 6 
22 0 
31 7 
24 5 
25.6 

11.8 
12 8 

12 7 
10 0 

13 6 

' 21.6 
' 21 2 
19 7 
23 0 
23 4 

28 9 
23 7 
31.5 
28 7 
27.4 

•29 8 
23.0 
18 0 
24 5 
21 1 

14 0 
18 0 
18 0 
17 0 
14.0 

i 21.0 

i 23 7 
19.5 
16 0 
20 0 

12 5 
14 3 

13.0 
12 8 

14.0 

22 1 

12.2 

15 1 

27 3 

12 2 

21 8 

28.0 

23 3 

16 2 

20. 0 

13 3 

1914 

1915... 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average, 1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

22 0 

24.0 
23 0 
17.5 

17.0 
21.2 
22 2 

14.5 
13 8 

12.7 

13.0 

12.0 

11.8 
12 5 

21.5 
16.1 
16 0 
17.0 

15.5 

13.5 
17 0 

23.0 

27.0 
21 5 

13.0 

12.6 
5.2 
12 0 

16 5 
11 0 

9 0 
12.0 

13 0 
11.5 
10.2 

21 6 
21 5 

18.5 

17 5 

20.5 

18 3 

19 7 

27.5 

29.0 
24 0 

18.0 

22 0 

18.5 
20.0 

25.0 
26 0 
20 0 

23.0 

10 5 
13 2 
17 5 

17.0 
16 0 

16.0 
' 19.8 

1 15.0 

15.5 
14.0 

22 5 

25.0 
21 0 

21.0 

18.0 
22.0 
22 3 

"iri 

13 9 
12 6 

12 4 

11.4 
11 2 

13 2 

21 0 

12.9 

16 7 

16 3 

11 9 

19 7 

22 7 

19.3 

16 2 

21.7 

12 9 

25 5 
20.0 

9 8 
12 5 

14 0 
16 5 

14.0 

16.5 

10 0 
11.5 

19 2 
23.0 

24 0 
19.5 

12 0 
13 0 

15 0 
21 5 

19.5 

19.5 

10 7 
11.7 


i Rpvispcl pxcent 1922. 




34. — Wheat: Yield per acre {spring) in principal producing States y 1899-1921, 
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PQ 


All other. 

Bushels 

10.0 

10.0 

11.1 

10.2 

9.8 

10.9 

10.1 

14.5 

10.2 

10.1 

10.7 

W CO ^ CO 

o 

tH 

20.8 

21.1 

21.0 

18.4 

20.1 

13.8 

15.5 

18.7 

14.0 

15.3 

m 

’S 

d 

Bushels. 




• . . o 05 iC 

: ; 


14.5 
14 5 

Wyo- 

ming 

Bushels 

18.8 

17.6 

24.5 

23.5 
20.9 

22.1 

25.4 

28.7 

28.5 
26.0 

CO 

0500040 

CD 

04 

oooo OOO 

CM l>^ Cl 04 CD lO CD 
C4 CM C4 C4 C4 1-i C4 

o 

cm' 

04 

17.0 
17 0 

Utah 

ogl>OSW5<MCD <© m 00 

24.2 

28 5 
25 3 
27 0 

29 6 
28.0 

r- 

!>: 

04 

OOOO C04>J^ 

CM 

04 

coco 

ss 

rHCO 

1-i 5D 

Wiscon- 

sin. 

j^lOU5Oi~t00 OOOOt^.iO'sH 
■(o »o 1^5 «£> 00 CO riJwiioeot-: 

.IS r-t rH rM rH rH rH r~( tH 

§ 

14.9 

Ot-»OIOCO 

05 00 'll? 00 00 
■rH rW 

17.9 

37.0 

22.5 

16.6 
21.2 

24.7 

12.4 

12.6 

OC 

Oregon 

1-1 tH 00 Z> CO i-lOUOiOlO 

'cSl>C:?odt^l> COCo't^rHcd 
.c; 1— 1 tH tH 1-1 1— 1 1— 1 I-H rH 04 1—1 

§ 

16 9 

t-ot-ioio 

18.7 

16. 5 

17.0 

23.0 

11.0 

11.0 

13.0 

17.0 

15.5 

o »o 

4>ii-t 

1-1 1— ( 

Nebraska 

Bushels. 

6.9 

8.0 

11.4 

14.0 
12.6 

10.1 

14.0 
14.7 

12.0 
13.0 

11.7 

OOsOtHO 

12.8 

‘DO^C4 051050 

g B oc: CD 

11.9 

11.3 

11.4 

Colo- 

rado. 

Bushels. 

23.7 
22.6 
24.1 
18.0 
26.6 

22.8 

25.0 
32.5 

29.0 

21.0 

»o 

29.4 
21 9 
19 5 
24 0 
21.0 

23.2 

22 5 
21.0 
19 5 
22.0 

17.5 

15.4 

19.4 

19.6 

19 0 
15.0 

Iowa. 

a, CO <N 1-1 '^QOOSOOiO 

'«o5»ou5cooi 

rCS 1-1 T-l 1-1 rH tH tH iH iH rH 1-1 

t- 

cc 

r*l 

t- 05 0000 

g ^ ^ 

0- 

g 

13.5 
16.7 

13.0 

21.5 

18.0 
9.5 

11 3 

ce 

10 3 
15.0 

Idaho. 

Bushels 

24.3 
ms 
21.2 
22.1 

21.3 

23.6 

23.9 

23.5 

24.5 

25.5 

23 1 

1 OTttOCOO 

CO c5 05 00 CO 

C4<MC4C4CM 

26.3 

24.0 

26.5 

23.5 

22.0 

21 0 
18.0 
24 0 

22.7 

24.0 
23 0 

Mon- 

tana 

Bushels 

25.7 
26.6 
26.5 
26.0 
28.2 

23.9 

23.8 
24.0 
28 8 
24.2 

00 

28.8 
22.0 
25.2 
23 5 
21.5 

24.2 

17.0 

26.0 
18.0 

9.0 

12.5 

2.3 

10.0 

CO 

12 0 
14 7 

Wash- 

ington 

^0QOC4C30i 0 CDlOCOUDO 

§ 

CM 

04 

20.6 

14.5 

19.4 

20.4 
19.0 

00 

00 

i—t 

OC450CO 50005 

0 91 

15.0 

9.2 

South 

Dakota 

t- OS 05 <N 00 COl>'<fC<»00 

'^ocooioicQ O5oocoi-4e4 

1 ’" 

t- 

1-1000040 

10.8 

9.0 

17.0 
6.3 

14.0 

19.0 

8.0 
9.0 

OC 

9,0 

13.2 

Minne- 

sota. 

-CH lO 05 05 iH OOCOOSOOO 

pq 

1> 

(N 

OOOt-IIOCM 

oogjoo 

05 

5005050 oco»o 
CDt^t^K BoscD 

r-( i-< r-t C4 

13.2 

9.5 

13,7 

North 

Dakota 

Bushels 

12.8 

4.9 

13,1 

15.9 

12.7 

11.8 

14.0 

13.0 

10.0 
11.6 

12.0 

i>ooo»c 
«u5oc5 wg 

11.0 

C4 04 500 COOSi-t 

thooiooo cocoas 

1-1 1-i 1-1 

10.4 

8.5 

14.1 

Year. 

5 ...... 

3--.-. 

1 

2 

3 

L., 

5.. ... 

3.. . 

7. . ....... ......... 

3 

verage, 1899-1908, . 

3 

3.. . 

1 

2 

J 

verage, 1909-1913. . 

1 



u.. 

3 

verage, 1914-1920,. 

L 

1 


a 



o 





o 



OJ E 
O 


ttplled from United States Department of Agriculture data. 
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Table 35. — Winter and spring wheat: Yield per acre, in States producing both, 
1918-19^2, and average 


1 

state. 

Wmter wheat 

Spring wheat. 

5-yr. 

aver 

1918- 

1922 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

5-yr. 

aver. 

1918- 

1922 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Bush 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush 

Bush 

Bush 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

New York 

20,3 

18 0 

22 0 

22.3 

19 5 

19 5 

16.7 

20.0 

15 0 

IS 0 

14.5 

16 0 

Pennsylvama . . 

17 4 

17.0 i 

17.5 

16 6 

17.5 

18.5 

15.6 

17 0 

15 0 

16 0 

15.0 

16.0 

Oluo 

15. 6 

19.0 

20 0 

12.7 

12 4 

14.0 

15 6 

21.5 

16 0 

13 0 

12.5 

15.0 

Indiana 

14 9 ! 

21.0 

15 0 

12.0 i 

12.0 

14 5 

13 4 

23.0 

9.0 

12.0 

12.0 

11 0 

Ulmois 

17 6 

21.5 

17.5 

15.1 

16 2 

17.5 

17.4 

26 9 

14.5 

16 5 

14.5 

14.5 

Micingan 

16 0 

14.0 

20.3 

15.6 

16.0 

14 0 

12 5 

18 0 

11.2 

10 0 

9.0 

14.5 

Wisconsm 

19 5 

21 2 

19 6 

22.0 

16 0 

18 6 

15 2 

21.7 

12 4 

12 6 

11 1 

15.3 

Minnesota 

17.1 

18.0 

15 0 

19.6 

14 0 

19.0 

12 6 

21 0 

9 3 

9 5 

9.5 

13.7 

Iowa 

20 1 

20 5 

18 3 

19 7 

19 2 

23 0 

12 8 

18.0 

9. 5 

11.3 , 

10 3 

15 0 

Missouri 

13.3 

17.2 

13 5 

12.5 

10.9 

12 5 

12.5 

15.6 

8.5 

13.0 

12.0 

13.5 

South Dakota. 

13. 5 

17.0 

13.0 

14.5 

14 0 

19.0 

11 6 

19.0 

8.0 

9.0 1 

9.0 

13.2 

Nebraska 

14 6 

11.1 

14 8 

17.4 

15 3 

14 5 

10.5 

11.9 

8.5 

9.5 i 

11.3 

11.4 

Kansas 

13 6 

14 ] 

13 8 

15.4 

12 2 

12.6 

9 6 

8.0 

9.3 

12 5 

8 2 

10 0 

Montana 

12 1 

12.7 

5 2 

12.0 

14 0 

16 5 

10 3 

12 5 

2.3 

10.0 

12 0 

14.7 

Wyoming 

18 2 

24.0 

12.0 

20 0 

18 0 

17.0 

19 0 

26.0 

15 0 

20 0 

17.0 

17 0 

Colorado 

13.2 

10.5 

13 2 

17.5 

12 0 

13 0 

17 3 

17 5 

15.4 

19.4 

19 0 

15. 0 

New Mexico 

13.0 

10 0 

19 1 

. 18.2 

12 6 

5 0 

17 8 

24 0 

18.7 

38.5 

16.6 

ll.O 

Utah 

15.8 

16.6 

12.7 

15.9 

19.9 

14.0 

23 6 

23.8 

18 7 

23.7 

26.3 

25 6 

Nevada 

21.5 

29.0 

19 7 

18.7 

20 2 

19.7 

24 1 

25 0 

21.4 

23 0 

24.0 

27 3 

Idaho 

20. S 

22.0 

18 5 

20.0 

24.0 

19.5 

22.0 

21 0 

18 0 

24 0 

24.0 

23 0 

Washington 

22.6 

23.5 

21.1 

( 24.0 

27.9 

16.3 

11 7 

9.5 

13 0 

11.9 

15 0 

9.2 

Oregon 

21.2 

17.0 

21 2 

j 22.2 

25 5 

20.0 

13.9 

31 0 

13 0 

17.0 

37 0 

11 5 

Umted States 

14.7 

15.2 

1 15.1 

15.3 

13 8 

13.9 

11 9 

16.2 

S 2 

10.5 

10.6 

14.1 


Table 36. — Wheat: Per cent of land area sovm to wheat in the United States, by States.'^ 


[lO-year average, 1912-1921.] 


State. 

Per cent. 

State 

Per cent. 

State 

Per cent. 

North Dakota 

17 79 

Viigmia 

3 77 

Wisconsin 

0 77 


15 38 

Kentucky 

3 00 

Utah 

55 

Maryland 

9 97 

Tennessee 

2 17 

' Georgia 

53 

Indiana ... 

9 20 

Michigan i 

2.38 

Arkansas 

5i 

Delaware 

8 70 

Noith Carolina 

2 35 

California 

51 

Ohio 

7 24 

Iowa 

2, 26 

Arizona 

47 

South Carolina 

7 14 

Montana 

1 97 

Wyoming 

.26 

South Dakota 

7 00 

Alabama 

1 86 

New Mexico 

17 

Nebraska 

6 98 

West Virginia 

1 80 

Vermont 

. 10 

Minnesota 

6 96 

New Jersey 

1.71 

Nevada 

06 

Illinois 

6 89 

Oregon 

1.51 

Maine 

05 

Oklahoma 

6 72 

Idaho 

1.49 

Mississippi 

01 

Missouri 

6 19 

New York 

1.36 



Washington 

5 02 

Colorado 

1.34 

United States... 

2. 07 

Pennsylvania 

4 74 

Texas ' 

.82 




1 Compiled from United States Department of Agriculture data. 


Table 37. — Wheat^ Trend of production costs for winter and spring wheat ^ 


[1913 cost per unit equals 100.] 





1913 



1920 



1922 


State. 

Product. 

Yield. ; 

Cost 

per 

unit. 

In^ 

dex. 

Yield. 

Cora- 
puted 
cost ! 
per 
unit. 

In- 

dex. 

Yield. 

Com- 

puted 

cost 

per 

umt. 

In- 

dex- 

Kansas 


Bushels. 

Per 

hushel. 


Bushels: 

Per 

bushel. 


Bushels. 

Per 

bushel. 


Nebraska 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

i Winter- , 

15 

1 

$1.02 

100 

15 1 

$2. 13 

209 

14 

11 25 

123 

South Dakota 

Minnesota 

Ispring... 

12 

.99 

100 

9 

2.99 

302 

14 

1.00 

101 
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Table 38. — Wheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel December 1, and value per acre, by 

States, 


State 

Yield per acre (bushels). 

Farm price per bushel (cents). 

1 

Value 
per acre ^ 
(dollars). 

5-year a v e r - 
age, 1918-1922. 

00 

css 

css 

§ 

s 

os 

05 

eg 

OS 

c4 

§7 

eo 
u eg 

P A. 

o ^ 

r-t C3 

CO 

os 

os 

CS 

T— 1 

CO 

05 

£>« 

05 

00 

CS 

CS 

CS 

I 

1 

T— i 

CS 

© CS 

c3^ 
u ® 

C3 

lo d 

CM 

g 

T-l 

Me 

21 0 

22.0 

18.8 

22.0 

17.0 

25.0 

178 

101 

109 

112 

187 

235 

237 

220 

230 

175 

170 

41. 35 

42.50 

Vt 

18.4 

22.0 

16.0 

19.0 

14.0 

21.0 

164 

100 

100 

107 

165 

236 

231 

227 

200 

125 

145 

37.97 

30. 45 

N. Y 

19.9 

18.2 

21.0 

21.8 

19.2 

19.3 

151 

93 

108 

101 

168 

210 

215 

215 

175 

lOS 

118 

37.45 

22.77 

N. J 

18.0 

17.0 

18.0 

16.0 

19.0 

20.0 

155 

96 

109 

106 

164 

213 

215 

220 

205 

113 

110 

34. 18 

22 00 

Pa 

17.4 

17.0 

17.5 

16.6 

17.5 

18.5 

148 

91 

104 

104 

162 

205 

214 

216 

170 

103 

110 

31.26 

20. 35 

Del 

13.9 

13.0 

12.0 

17.0 

11.5 

16.2 

149 

88 

109 

109 

162 

208 

232 

213 

171 

98 

108 

25. 82 

17.50 

Md 

15.3 

15.5 

13.5 

17.0 

14.0 

16.0 

149 

89 

106 

105 

171 

207 

219 

215 

166 

103 

112 

28. 12 

18. 48 

Va 

11.7 

12.0 

11.8 

12.5 

9. 8112 . 5 

155 

96 

108 

108 

165 

216 

219 

224 

ISO 

116 

122 

22. 93 

15. 25 

W. Va 

12.8 

14.2 

13.5 

12.5 

12. 5:il. 5 

156 

100 

108 

108 

160 

217 

221 

220 

190 

117 

122 

25.97 

14. 03 

N. C 

8.6 

7.0 

7.9 

11.7 

7.5 

9 0 

171 

106 

117 

120 

176 

234 

230 

233 

210 

144 

136 

18.66 

12. 24 

s. c 

10 2 

11.0 

10.0 

11 0 

11.0 

S 0 

203 

130 

145 

138 

189 

290 

260 

258 

255 

20S 

157 

27.16 

12 56 

Ga 

9 8 

10.2 

10.5 

10.0 

10. 5 

8.0 

195 

120 

134 

129 

186 

290 

266 

203 

240 

175 

150 

2-4. 3b 

12. 00 

Ohio 

15. 6 

19.0 

19.9 

12.7 

12.4 

14.0 

149 

90 

105 

104 

109 

204 

212 

212 

165 

lOS 

117 

32 34 

lb. 38 

Ind 

14.9 

21.0 

14.9 

12.0 

12.0 

14.5 

147 

ss 

103 

102 

1G9 

203 

208 

210 

165 

106 

112 

29.06 

16.24 

Ill 

17.6 

22. 1 

17.1 

15.2 

16.1 

17.3 

144 

86 

101 

100 

165 

201 

208 

210 

161 

100 

107 

32.01 

18.51 

Mich 

15.7 

14.2 

19 4 

15 3 

15.7 

14.0 

147 

89 

103 

101 

167 

204 

209 

210 

168 

104 

115 

29.83 

16. 10 

Wis 

16.6 

24.2 

13.5 

15. 1 

13.1 

17,1 

141 

82 

100 

95 

160 

202 

205 

215 

154 

97 

103 

31, 93 

17. 61 

Minn 

12.7 

20.9 

9.4 

9.8 

9.7 

13.9 

141 

76 

102 

90 

162 

202 

204 

250 

130 

97 

101 

24.73 

14. 04 

Iowa 1 

18.3 

18.9 

14.8 

17. 5 

17.9 

22. 3 

134 

76 

96 

87 

156 

199 

200 

200 

140 

SS 

99 

29.45 

22. OS 

Me 

13.3 

17.2 

13.5 

12.5 

10.9 

12.5 

142 

84 

98 

98 

165 

195 

205 

209 

160 

99 

105 

24. S2 

13. 12 

N.Dak...: 

10.4 

13.6 

6.9 

9.0 

8. 5 

14.1 

136 

73 

101 

87 

152 

200 

203 

241 

130 

85 

90 

15. S3 

12.69 

S. Dak.... 

11.8 

19.0 

8.2 

9 2 

9.1 

13.4 

133 

71 

' 94 

86 

150 

196 

199 

240; 

115 

87 

92 

20.69 

12.33 

Nebr 

14.2 

11.2 

13.8 

16.8 

15.1 

14.3 

131 

71 

95 

84 

160 

195 

197 

202* 

131 

83 

96 

22. 28 

13.73 

Kans 

13.6 

14.1 

13.8 

15,4 

12.2 

12,6 

136 

79 

95 

89 

164 

198 

199 

2151 

130 

93 

98 

22. 65 

12. 35 

1*^7 

11.2 

13.0 

11.5 

10.2 

10.0 

11.5 

153 

96 

103 

105 

166 

212 

214 

211 

191 

115 

118 

21.70 

13.57 

Tenn - 

9.7 

10.0 

9.3 

9.5 

10.0 

9.5 

158 

98 

105 

108 

169 

222 

214 

222 

195 

120 

123 

18.60 

11.08 

Ala 

9.5 

9.0 

9.0 

9.6 

10,5 

9. 5 

185 

415 

126 

125 

185 

270 

245 

245 

2301 

153j 

160 

21. 85 

15.20 

Miss 

13.3 

16.5 

14.0 

10.0 

14.0 

12.0 

179 

95 

125 

105 

175 

300 

250 

250 

213 

130 

145 

32. 15 

17. 4p 

Tex 

11.5! 

10.0 

16.5 

13.0 

10.0 

8.0 

148 

94 

99 

! 107 

173 

210 

215; 

200 

172 

100 

110 

22.41 

8; 80 

OMa 

12.9! 

12.6 

14,0 

16.0 

12.5 

9.5 

135 

82 

92 

; 89 

167 

194 

2101 

205 

135 

86 

98 

21. 74, 

9. 31 

Ark 

10.7 

12.0; 

9.5 

9. 5 

9.3 

13.0 

146 

! 90 

99 

101 

163 

201 

> 207 

202 

190 

100 

106 

2a 7t 

13.78 

Mont 

10.6 

12.6 

2.7 

10.3! 

12.3 

15,0 

132 

66 

91 

; 78 

161 

192 

i 194 

235 

128 

85 

89 

14.88i 

13. 35 

Wyo 

18.8 

25.4; 

14.4 

20.01 

17.2 

17.0 

128 

72 

! 89 

1 78 

145 

200 

189 

212 

135 

1 79 

82 

32. 31 

13.94 

Colo 

14.2 

12.3 

13.7 

18. Oj 

13.5 

13.4 

128 

78 

1 87 

80 

150 

193 

195 

202 

135 

76 

89 

25. 97 

11.93 

N.Mex.... 

15.2 

16.7 

19.0 

18.3 

13.6 

8.4 

142 

97 

90 

90 

150 

215 

210i 

200 

140 

105 

1201 

28. 05 

10.08 

Ariz 

24.4 

26.0 

25.0 

24.0 

21.0 

26.0 

168 

110 

125 

115 

150 

210 

240 

225 

262 

125 

115 

52.06 

29.90 

Utah 

19.4 

20 2 

15. 4i 

19.5 

22.8 

19.3 

129 

73 

86 

86 

152 

178 

188 

210 

153 

75 

90 

30. 25 

17.37 

Nev 

23.7 

25.5 

21.2 

22.3 

23.5 

26.2 

144 

82 

95 

95 

140 

180 

206 

214 

180 

130 

120| 

43.73! 

31.44 

Idaho 

21.5 

21.3 

18.2 

22.4 

24.0 

21.6 

124 

63 

87 

80 

146 

182 

192 

205 

125 

72 

90 

32. 09 

19.44 

Wash 

16 6 

13.1 

16.8 

16.9 

22.8 

13.4 

133 

73 

100 

82 

143 

193 

196 

214 

135 

86 

104 

26. 91 

13 94 

Oreff 

19.3 

14.7 

19.2 

20.9 

23.4 

18.1 

132 

75 

102 

84 

145 

182 

201 

212 

130 

85 

108 

28.74 

19.55 

Calif 

16 2 

15.0 

15.5 

14.0 

15. 0 

21.5 

147 

95 

104 

95 

152 

200 

216 

204 

ISO 

107 

115 

28.97 

24.72 

0. S... 

13. 8|15.6 

12.8 

13.6 

12.8 

14.0 

138.8 

79.9 

98.6 

91.9 

160,3 

1 

200.8 

204.2 

1 

214.9 

143.7 

92.6 

100.9 

23.81 

1111 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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Table 39. — Wheat: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses y 1909-1921. 


Year. 

Deficient 

moisture. 

Excessive 

moisture 

Floods. 

Frost or 
freeze 

1 

Hot winds. 

Storms. 

Total cli- 
matic. 

Plant dis- 
ease. 

Insect pests. 

Animal 

pests. 

Defective 

seed. 

Total 


P.ct. 

F.ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct 

P. d 

1909 

8.5 

3.2 

0.7 

2 4 

2.0 

1.2 

0.6 

18.9 

1.6 

1.1 

i 0.2 1 

0.3 

22 8 

1910 

18.9 

.9 


6.6 

. 5 

2,6 

.2 

30 0 

.9 

1.9 

.4 

.4 

33 8 

1911 

25.5 

.8 

0) 

1.5 i 

.4 

3 8 

.1 

32.3 

1.9 

1.9 

1 .2 

.2 

37 8 

1912 

8.1 

1.8 

3 

9.5 1 

1.5 

1 8 

.4 

24 0 

1.8 

2.3 

i 

2 

29.5 

1913 ^ 

14.2 

.4 

2 

1.9 ! 

,7 

1 7 

.3 

20 0 

.3 

2.2 

‘ .1 

.1 

23.5 

1914 

6.7 

1.4 

1 

.1 

1.1 

1.0 

2.7 

.2 

i 13.4 

3.0 

2.6 

, .1 

.1 

19.8 

1915 

1.3 

7.3 ■ 

1.0 

1.2 

1 6 

1 

.4 

13 0 

2.4 

3.6 

.1 

.1 

1 19 7 

1916 

6.9 

3.8 

.0 

5.1 

1.3 

2.7 

.2 

21.2 

12.6 

4.0 

.1 

.1 

38 7 

1917 

19.1 

.4 

.1 

11.8 

1 0 

1.6 

.2 

34.4 

.7 

.7 

.1 

.1 

36 3 

1918 

14.6 

.3 

1 

3.8 

1.1 

2.0 

.2 

22. i 

1.5 

1.1 

.3 

.1 

25 7 

1919 

12,3 

6 2 

.4 

1.3 

.8 

2.9 

.3 

24.3 

10.2 

2.5 

.1 

(') 

37 6 

1920 

8.1 

2.3 

.2 

1.0 

1 0 

1 1.5 

.4 

! 17.6 

9 5 

4.4 

.1 

! .1 

32 2 

1921 

13.3 

2.0 

.2 

1.8 

1.4 

3.6 

.3 

23.9 

1 5.2 

3.6 

.1 

i .1 

33.1 

Average 

12.1 

2.4 

.3 

3.8 

1.1 

2 2 

.3 

22.7 

3.2 

2.5 

.2 

.1 

30 0 


1 Less than 0 05 per cent 


Table 40. — Wheat: Farm price, cents per hushel on 1st of each month, 1908-1922. 


Year. j 

Jan. j 

Feb 

Mar. 1 

! 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver 

agei 

1908 

88.7 

89.0 

89.2 

89.8 

89.3 

92 3 

89.5 

90.4 

88.7 

90.4 

91.5 

• 92. 8 

90 3 

1909 

93.5 

95.2 

103 9 

107.0 

115 9 

123. 5 

120. 8 

107.1 

95.2 

94.6 

99.9 

98.6 

101 3 

1910 

103.4 

105.0 

105.1 

101.5 

99.9 

97.6 

95. 3 

98.9 

96.8 

93.7 

90.5 

88.3 

96.5 

1911 

88 6 

89.8 

85.4 

83.8 

84 6 

86.3 

S'!. 3 

82 7 

84.8 

88.4 

91.5 

87.4 

86 0 

1912 

88.01 

90.4 

90.7 

92.5 

99.7 

102.8 

99. 0! 

89.7 

85.8 

83.4 

83.8 

76.0 

87 t 

1913 

76. 2I 

79.9 

80.6 

79 J 

so 9 

82.7 

81.4 

77.1 

77.1 

77.9 

77.0 

79.9 

78 t 

1914 

81.0 

81.6 

83. i 

84.2 

83. 9 

84.4 

76.9 

76 5 

93.3 

93.5 

97.2 

98 6 

1 88 1 

1915 

107.8 

129.91 

133 6 

131.7 

139 6 

131 5 

102.8 

106.5 

95.0 

90.9 

93.1 

91 9 

105 2 

1916 

102.8 

113.9 

102 9 

98 6 

102 5 

100.0 

93 0 

107.1 

131. 2 

130.3 

158.4 

160. 3 

125 9 

1917 

150.3 

164. 8 

164.4 

1 180,0 

245. 9 

248. 5 

220. 1 

228.9 

209.7 

200.6 

200.0 

200.8 

200 8 

1918 

201.9 

201.2 

202 7 

‘ 202.6 

203.6 

202.5 

203. 2 

204. 5 

205. 6 

205.8 

206.0 

204.2 

20t.3 

1919 

204.8 

207.5 

208 0 

^ 214.2 

231,1 

228.4 

222. 0 

217.2 

205,7 

209.6 

213.2 

214.9 

212 7 

1920 

231.8 

235. 7 

226.6 

1 234.0 

251.3 

258.3 

i 253.0 

232.2 

218,7 

214.3 

188.0 

143 7 

217 2 

1921 

149,2 

149.3 

147.2 

133.5 

110.7 

127.4 

112.2 

104.8 

101 2 

105.6 

94.2 

92.6 

112.7 

1922 

93.3 

97.0 

116 9 

; 117.0 

121.0 

116.5 

102.6 

97.1 

88.1 

90.4 

97.8 

100.9 

98. 8 

Average, 1913-1922. 

139.9 

146.1 

146.6 

i 

147.6 

157.0 

168.0 

146.8 

145.2 

142.6 

142.5 

142.6 

146.4 

153 2 


1 Weighted average. 
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Table 41, — Wheat: Average price per bushel to producers in principal producing States , 

1909-10 to 1921-22 d 


[Yearly averages are based upon pnees on first of each month and weighted by monthly rate of movement 

from farms.] 


State. 

5-year 

average, 

1909-1913. 

7-year i 
average, 
1914-1920. 

1921-22 

State. 

5-year 

average, 

1909-1913 

! 

7-year 
average, i 
1914-1920 j 

1 1921-22 


Cards. 

Cemts 1 

Cents. 


Cents. 

Cents. 1 

Cents. 

Kansas 

So 6 

162 3 

110 5 


81.3 



North Dakota 

85 4 

164.7 

105.6 

Idafio 

71.0 

149. 7 

82.2 

Nebraska 

80. 9 

156 8 

110. 0 


96.6 

167. 7 

107.2 

Minnesota i 

89 0 

166.3 

115.2 

Minhig;f>n 


172. 3 

111 3 

Wastiington s 

77.2 

156.4 

94.0 

Iowa."l 

86.1 

162.0 

99. 4 

Illinois 

91.8 

168.1 

108.8 

Colorado 

83.9 

148. 4 

86.8 

South Dakota 

84.9 

159.4 

100 4 

Virginia 

101.8 

175.9 

126 5 

Missouri 

90.6 

162.9 

106 2 

Maryland 

95.8 

172.1 

113 0 

Ohio 

96.7 

172.0 

116.0 

Kentucky 

97.3 

173.8 

123. 3 

Oklahoma 

87.2 

160.5 

1 

1 97.7 

New York 

96.9 

174.5 

115 8 

Tndiflno. 

93.6 

168 8 

114 2 

California 

96.4 

172. 5 

122 0 

Pennsylvania 

98.3 

172. 9 

114. 5 

N orth Carolina 

i 111. 0 

191. 8 

141 7 

Montana 

78 4 

1 158. 5 

98.5 

Ail other 

1 104. 0 

182.5 

134.2 


1 Compiled from United States Department of Agriculture data. 

Table 42. — Wheat: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1917-1922. 


Year. 

Estimated amount sold monthly by farmers of United States (millions of bushels) . 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mai. 

Apr 

May. 

June. 

Sea- 

son. 

1917-18 

41 

69 

108 

101 

77 

43 

26 

22 

21 

23 

17 

12 

obO 

1918-19 

136 

154 

139 

107 

67 

56 

36 

24 

16 

lAi 

15 

12 

775 

1919-20 

137 

186 

125 

89 

60 

45 

34 

24 

23 

25 

27 

25 

800 

1920-21 

82 

97 

108 

72 

47 

42 

38 

36 

33 

34 

44 

47 

680 

1921-22 

142 

136 

122 

79 

51 

40 

33 

36 

29 

24 

26 

27 

745 

Average 

108 

128 

120 

90 

60 

45 

33 

28 

24 

24 

26 

25 

711 


Per cent of year’s sales. 

1917-18 

7.4 

12.4 

19.3 

18.0 

13.7 

7.6 

4.7 

3.9 

3.7 

4.1 

3.1 

2.1 

100.0 

1918-19 

17.6 

19.9 

18 0 

13.8 

8.7 

7.3 

4.6 

3 1 

2.0 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

100 0 

1919-20 

17.1 

23.2 

15.6 

11.1 

7.5 

5.7 

4.2 

3.0 

2.9 

3.1 

3.4 

3.2 

100.0 

1920-21 

12.1 

14. 3 

15.9 

10.6 

6.9 

6.2 

5.5 

5.3 

4.9 

5.0 

6.4 

6 9 

100 0 

1921-22 

19 1 

18 2 

16.4 

10.6 

6 8 

5.4 

4 4 

4 9 

3.9 

3.2 

3.5 

3.6 

100.0 

Average 

14.7 

17.6 

17.0 

12.8 

8.7 

6.4 

4 7 

4.0 

3.5 

3.4 

3.7 

3.5 

mo 
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Table 4S. — Wheat' Monthly and yearly average ‘price per bushel of reported sales ^ 1909-10 

to 1921-22, 

NO. 2 RED WINTER, CHICAGO.i 


Crop year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

1909-10 

$1.10 

$1. 04 

$1. 07 

$1.20 

$1. 18 

$1. 25 

$1.26 

11.23 

$1.18 

$1.11 

$1.11 

$1 01 

$1 10 

1910-11 

1 07 

1. 02 

,99 

.96 

.93 

.94 

.98 

,91 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.91 

I 02 

1911-12 

.86 

.90 

,93 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

.97 

1.01 

1.03 

1. 09 

1.16 

1 10 

.90 

1912-13 

1.05 

1.03 

1. 03 

1.06 

.99 

.86 

1.09 

.99 

.95 

1. 02 

1. 03 

1.00 

1.03 

1913-14 

.87 

.88 

93 

.92 

.92 

.94 

.97 

,97 

.95 

.95 

.99 

.82 

.88 

Av , 1909-1913... 

.99 

.97 

.99 

1 03 

1.00 

.99 

1 05 

1.02 

1.00 

1 01 

1 05 

97 


1914-15 

.82 

.92 

1 ll 

1.12 

1 15 

1 20 

1. 39 

1 57 

1 1 52 

1 59 

1 55 

1 24 

: 1.0S 

1915-16 

1. 13 

1 11 

] 08 

1 12 

1 12 

1 23 

1 30 

1.23 

1 1.13 

1 22 

1.15 

1 05 

1 1.13 

1916-17 

1.23 

1 43 

1.53 

1 66 

1 85 

1 76 

1 89 

i 74 

' 1 99 

2.43 

2 94 

2.76 

! 1.68 

1917-18 

2. 50 

2.30 

2 17 

2 17 

2 17 

2 17 

2. 17 

2 17 

2 17 

2 17 

2 16 

2 17 

' 2 25 

1918-19 

2 22 

2 21 

2.23 

2 25 

2 24 

2 29 

2 34 

2. 28 

2.36 

2. 52 

2. 76 

2 32 

2 22 

1919-20 

2 23 

2 24 

2.24 

' 2.24 

2.29 

2 44 

2 64 

2. 42 

2 2. 55 

2 63 

3. 10 

2. 89 

2.24 

1920-21 

2 59 

2. 50 

2 53 

2.20 

2 01 

2 02 

1.94 

1.85 

1.65 

1.41 

1.67 

1. 47 

2 22 

Av , 1914-1920. . . 

1.82 

1.82 

1.84 

1 82 

1.83 

1 87 

1. 95 

1 89 

1.91 

2 00 

1 2 19 

1 99 


1921-22 

1.24 

1.22 

1.29 

1.18 

1.23 

1. 18 

1.21 

1 34 

1.38 

1.40 

1.34 

1.18 

1.25 


NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS.^ 


1909-10 

$1.29 

$1.06 

$1. 04 

$1 04 i 

$1.05 

$1. 12 

$1.14 

$1. 14 : 

$1. 15 

$1.11 

$1.10 

$1.09 

$1.09 

1910-11 

1.21 

1.13 ' 

1.09 

1.08 1 

1.04 

1.03 

1.06 

1.02 

.98 

.96 

.99 

.97 

1.05 

1911-12 

.99 

1.05 

1. 09 

1.10 

1. 05 

1 02 

1.06 

1.06 

1. 08 

1. 10 

1. 16 

1.13 

1 07 

1912-13 

1.09 : 

.98 

.89 

.90 ! 

.84 

.82 

.89: 

87 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.92 

.87 

1913-14 

.91 1 

.88 

.87 

.84 

.85 

.86 

.87 

.93 

.92 

.91 

.94 

.92 

.88 

Av , 1909-1913... 

1 10 

1. 02 

1.00 

.99 i 

.97 

.97 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.99 

1,02 

1.01 


1914-15 

.92 

1 10 

1.12 

1. 11 

1 18 

1 20 

1.38 

1.52 

, 1.49 

I 1. 58 

1.58 

1. 35 1 

1 20 

1916-16 

1.44 

1. 18 

.97 

1 02 

1.02 

1 14 

1.29 

1 26 

1.14 

I 1.22 

1.22 

1.11 

1.09 

1916-17 

1.21 

1. 64 

1. 64 

1 79 

1.95 

1 79 

1 93 

1.86 

2 03 

2 38 

2 96 1 

2.73 ! 

1.76 

1917-18 

2. 66 

2. 47 

2 17 

2.17 ! 

2. 17 ! 

2 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2 17 

2 17 

2. 17 ! 

2.17 

2 20 

1918-19 

2. 17 

2.23 

2 23 

2.19 

2 22 1 

2 22 

2 21 

2 24 

2.36 

2 56 

2 59 

2. 48 

2.25 

1919-20 

2.66 

2. 59 

2. 56 

2 67 

2 85 i 

3 07 

3 01 

2 67 

2.84 

3 06 

3.09 

2.93 

2. 72 

1920-21 

2. 89 

2 56 

2 54 

2.16 

1.80 

1.68 

1 79 

1.72 

1.06 

1.53 

1. 55 

1 69 

2 07 

Av., 1914-1920... 

1.99 

1 07 

1.89 

1 87 

1 88 

1 00 

1 1.97 

1 92 

1.96 

2. 07 

2. 17 

2 07 


1921-22 

1.67 

1.48 

1. 51 

; 1.34 

1.25 ! 

j 1.30 

1 34 

TiT 

1 1.51 

1.58 

1. 56 

1.46 

1. 43 


NO 1 DARK NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS » 


1917-18 


$2.50 

$2 21 

$2.21 

$2.21 j 

$2.21 

$2.21 

$2 21 

$2.21 

$2,21 

$2.21 

$2.21 

$2. 23 

1918-19 1 

$2. 21 

2 29 

2.24 

2.23 

2.25 i 

2 25 

2.25 

2.29 

2 41 

2. 03 

2 08 

2. 56 

2. 36 

1919-20 

2.72 

2. 71 

2. 77 

2.84 

3.00 1 

3.25 

3. 34 

2. 90 

2.97 

3.23 

3.^ 

3. 01 

3. 00 

1920-21 

2. 94 

2.59 

2 65 

2. 21 

1.82 

1. 72 

1.81 

1.74 

1 72 

1.57 

1 07 

1.74 

2 02 

Av,, 1917-1920. . . 

2.02 

2. 52 

2. 47 

2. 37 

2.32 

2. 36 

2 40 

2.28 

2. 33 

2,41 

2.40 

2.38 


1921-22 

1.81 

1.57 

1. 56 

1.37 

1. 30 

1.33 

1. 39 

1.58 

: 1.50 

1.66 

1. 71 

1. 53 

1. 48 


1 Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin 

2 jSrased on small number of sales. 

3 Compiled from the Minneapolis Market Record. 
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Table 43. — Wheat: Monthly and yearly avercuge 'price per bushel of reported sales, 1909-10 

to 1921-22 — Continued 

NO. 2 HARD WINTER, KANSAS CITY.i 


Crop year. 

Jniy. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June., 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

1909-10 

$1. 14 

SI. 02 

SI. 02 

Si. 06 

SI. 04 

SI. 10 

SI. 11 

SI. 11 

SI. 10 

SI. OS 

Si. 07 

SI. 08 

SI. 07 

1910-11 

1.04 

1.00 

.99 

.95 

.91 

.93 

.95 

.90 

.88 

.88 

.90 

.88 

.98 

1911-12 

.87 

.93 

.95 

1.04 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.03 

1. 05 

1.09 

1.11 

1.09 

.97 

1912-13 

.92 

.89 

.88 

.88 

.83 

.84 

,S7\ 


.86 

.88 

.87 

.88 

.88 

1913-14 

.82 

.83 

.87 

.84 

.83 

.84 

.85 

.86 

.88 

.87 

.90 

.85 

.84 

Av , 1909-1913... 

.90 

.93 , 

.94 

.95 1 

,92 

.94 

.97 1 

.95 1 

.95 ! 

.96 i 

.97 

.96 i 


1914-15 

.78 

.91 

1.04 

1.02 

1.08 

1.13 

1.34 

1,54 

1.49 i 

1.54 

1.50 

1.21 

1.05 

1915-16 

1.36 

1.26 

1 07 

1.07 

1.03 

1.12 

1.20 

1 20 

1.05 

1.12 

1.10 

1. 00 

1.19 

1916-17 

1.14 

1.41 

1.57 

1.67 

1.85 

1.72 

1.89 

1. 82 

1 97 

2. 43 

3.01 

2. 74 

1.7X 

1917-18 

2.68 

2 01 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

(C 

2.52 

1918-19 

2. 20 

! 2.16 

' 2.16 

2.16 

2.15 

2. 24 

2.31 

2. 26 

2.39 

2.62 

2.60 

2 47 

2.19 

1919-20 

2. 25 

2.18 

2. 24 

2 30 

2. 46 

2. 63 

2.82 

2. 42 

2.49 

2. 75 

2. 93 

2. 76 

2.42 

1920-21 

2 67 

2 44 

2. 43 

2.06 

1.78 

1.71 

1.72 

1.62 

1.55 

i 1.33 

1.47 

1 1.38 

1. 86 

Av , 1914-1920. . , 

1.87 

1.85 

l.SO 

1.77 

1.78 

1.81 

1.91 

1.85 

1.87 

1.99 

2.10 

1.93 


1921-22 

1.14 

1.15 

1.22 

1.10 

Tio' 

1.09 

1.13 

1.29 

iT-ir 

i 

i^^r 

|”l34 

1 

1.17 

1.19 


NO. 2 RED WINTER, ST. LOUIS.a 


1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

SI 13 
1. 07 
.84 
1.03 
.85 

SI 12 
1,02 
.88 
1.04 
.88 

SI. 14 
1.02 
.94 
1. 03 
.94 

SI. 23 

1 00 

I 00 
1.09 
.93 

SI. 22 
.96 
.96 
1. 04 
.94 

SI. 28 
.98 
.97 
1. 07 
.95 

SI. 30 
1.03 
1.02 
1.11 
.96 

SI. 27 
.96 

1 01 
1.09 
.95 

SI. 23 
.93 
1.04 
1.08 
.95 

SI. 12 
.90 
1.13 
1. 09 
.94 

$1. 16 
.94 
1.21 
1.04 
.96 

$1.02 

.88 

1.11 

.99 

.84 

$1. 13 
.99 
.94 
1.05 
.89 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Av 1909-1913.... 

.98 

.99 

1.01 

1.05 

1.02 

1.07 

1 08 

1.06 

1 05 

1.04 

1.06 

.97 


1914-15 

.87 

.93 

1.10 

1." 10 

1.11 

1.18 

1.40 

1.57 

1.50 

1.54 

1.50 

1.19 

1.10 

1915-16 

1.17 

1.14 

1 14 

1,21 

1,16 

1.23 

1.34 

1.30 

1,17 

1.22 

1 20 

1.10 

1.20 

1916-17 

1.25 1 

1.45 

1.60 

1.73 

1.87 

1. 83 

1.96 

1.88 

2.05 i 

2.66 

3.04 

2.65 

1-63 

1917-18 

2.36 i 

2.32 

2. 15 

2. 15 

2. 15 

2. 15 

2. 15 

2. 15 

2. 15 1 

2.15 

2.15 1 

2.15 1 

2.23 

1918-19 

2.21 

2. 21 

2.19 

2. 22 

2.22 

2.32 

2. 41 

2.38 

2.55 

2. 71 

2.60 

2.41 

2.23 

1919-20 

2.22 

2. 20 

2. 21 

2. 24 

2. 29 

2. 48 

2. 70 

2. 55 

2. 58 

2. 76 

2. 99 

2.89 

2.30 

1920-21 

2. 70 

2. 47 

2. 56 

2. 25 

2.03 

1.99 

2.02 

1. 90 

1.66 

1.41 

1 58 

1.50 

2. 18 

Av., 1914-1920... 

1.83 

1.82 

1.85 

1.84 

1 83 

1. 88 

2.00 

1.96 

1.95 

2.06 

2.15 

1.98 


1921-22 

1.23 

1.23 

1.36 

1. 26 

1.20 

1.21 

1.16 

1.32 

1 1.35 

1,44 

TsF 

1. 18 

1.27 


NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, WINNIPEG.^ 


1909-10 

$1.31 

$1.19 

$1.00 

$0.97 

$0.97 

$0.98 

$1.03 

$1.03 

$1.04 

$1.03 

$0.98 

$0. 93 

SO. 96 

1910-11 

1.08 i 

1.07 

1.03 

.98 

.92 

.90 

.94 

.93 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.97 

.96 

1911-12 

.95 

1.01 

1.01 

1.00 

,Q9j 

.95^ 

.95 

.97 

.98 

1.01 

1.04 

1. 06 

,99 

1912-13 

1.07 1 

1.06 

1.00 

.91 

.85 

.80 

.82 

,84 

.85 i 

.89 

.93 


.92 

1913-14 

.97 1 

.95 

.89 

.81 ! 

.83 

.84 

.85 

.88 

.90 ' 

.90 

.93 ! 

.94 

.89 

Av., 1909-1913... 

1.08 

1,06 

.99 

i .93 

.91 

1 .89 

.92 1 

.93 

.93 

.95 

.97 

,97 


1914r-15 i 

.90 

T.oi' 

1. 13 

1. 11 

1. 18 

1 1.18 

1.32 

1.51 

1.49 

1. 54 

1.61 

1.32 

1. 28 

1915-16 

1.35 

1.25 

.95 

.96 

1.02 

i 1.07 

1.18 

1.26 

1.10 

1.04 

1.17 

1.11 

1.12 

1916-17 

1.14 

1.42 

1.59 

1. 68 

1. 98 

1 1. 76 

1.80 

1.68 

1.85 

2.11 

2.75 

2.49 

1.85 

1917-18 i 

2.34 

2. 40 

2.25 

2.21 

2. 21 

2. 21 

2. 21 

2.21 

2. 21 

2. 21 

2.21 

2.21 

2.24 

1918-19 

2.21 

2. 21 

2. 24 

2. 24 

2. 24 

1 2. 24‘ 

2. 24 

2. 24 

2. 24 

2. 24 

2. 24 

2. 24 

' 2.24 

1919-20 

2. 24 

2. 24 

2. 15 

2.15 

2. 15 

2. 15 

2 15 

2 15 

2.15 

1 2.15 

2. 15 

2.15 

2.17 

1920-21 

,2.15 

i2. 15 

2. 72 

2.32 

2. 03 

1.94 

1.94 

1.88 

1.91 

1.76 

1.86 

1.89 

2.05 

Av., 191^1920... 

1.76 

1.82 

1.86 

1.81 

1. 82 

1.79 

1.83 

1. 85 

1.86 

; 1.86 

2. 00 

i 1.92 


1921-22 

1,86 

1,74 

1.46 

1. 14 

1.11 

1.13 

1.14 

1.36 

1. 41 

1.43 

1.46 

1.33 

1.38 


1 Commled from Kansas City Price Current and Grain Market Review- 
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Table 44. — Wheat: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel, 1909-10 to 1921-22- 
NO. 2 HARD WINTER, NEW YORK.^ 


Crop year. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June. 

Yearly 

avei- 

age 

1909-10 

$1.31 

SI. 12 
1.10 

SI 12 

1 06 

SI 20 
1.04 

SI- 19 

1 02 

$1 24 
1.02 

$1.26 

1 08 

SI 33 

$1. 27 

SI. 19 

SI. 14 

Si. 05 

Si 20 

1910-11 

1.14 

1.03 

1 00 

.99 

1.03 

97 

1.04 

1911-12 

.98 

.98 

1 04 

1 10 

1.05 

1.07 

1.11 

1.13 

1.13 

1 19 

1.21 

1.20 

1 10 

1912-13 

1.10 

1.03 

1.01 

1. 02 

.98 

.99 

1. 06 

1.04 

1.00 

1.03 

1. 02 

1 04 

1 03 

1913-U 

.99 i 

.97 

.98 

95 

.98 

1. 00 

.93 

1.02 

1.02 

1 02 

1.05 

1.00 

1 .99 

Av , 1909-1913... 

1.10 i 

1 04 i 

1 04 

1 06 

1.04 

1.06 

1.09 

1 11 

1 08 

1 08 

1 10 

1 05 

1 07 

1914-15 

.92 

1 01 1 

1.13 

1 12 

1 23 

1 31 

1 52 

1 72 

TTiT 

1 i>7 

1 65 

T 37' 

1 36 

1915-16 

1.36 

1.22 

1.20 

1 24 

(2) 

(U 

1. 10 

1 42 

1.25 

1 29 

1 24 

1 15 

1 28 

1916-17 

1.26 

1 57 

1 68 

1 84 

2.00 

1.87 

2 09 

2 00 

2 16 

2 63 

3 07 


2 02 

1917-iS 

2.44 

2. 46 

2 28 

2.64 

2.81 

2.62 

2. 26 

2 26 

2. 26 

2 26 

2 26 j 

2 26 

2 40 

1918-19 

2,31 

2 38 

2.38 

2 38 

2 38 

2.38 

2 38 

2 38 

2 38 

2 38 

2. 38 

2.38 

2 37 

1919-20 

2 38 

2 38 

2.38 

2 38 

2 38 

2.38 

2 37 

2 37 

2 51 

3.02 

3 09 

2. 98 

2 55 

1920-21 

2 92 

2.62 

2 65 

2 33 

2 06 

1 95 

2 00 

1 90 

1 81 

I 1 59 

1 75 

1 67 

2.10 

Av., 1914-1920... 

1.94 

1 95 

1 96 

1 99 



2 00 

2 01 

2. 00 

1 2 12 

2.21 

1 97 


1921-22 

1.46 

1 36 

1.38 

WW 

1.16 

1.25 

1.23 

1.43 

1.45 

1.51 

1 49 

1.30 

1.35 


1 Compiled from New York Journal of Commerce. 

2 Nominal. 

Table 45. — Wheat: Monthly and yearly weighted average price ^ per bushel of reported 
cash sales of all classes ana grades combined at markets named, 1918-19 to 1921-22? 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Crop year. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

j 

Apr. 

1 

May. 

June 

Yearly 

WGlfht- 

ed 

aver- 

ago 


Cents 

Vents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1918-19 

212.8 

221.3 

219. 0 

218.6 

220.5 

220.0 

218.9 

221.2 

230.5 

245.3 

251. 8 

239.8 

222.4 

1919-20 

248. 9 

230.1 

' 234. 0 

240.9 

261.6 

278.5 

270 5 

245.6 

254 8 

285.3 

297.0 

278.7 

257.6 

1920-21 

274.6 

247.1 

244.9 

203.9 

172.4 

163.0 

167.8 

156.3 

151.5 

135.1 

144.5 

146.0 

187.9 

1921-22 

145.3 

132.2 

138.6 

121.5 

117.3 

117.7 

120.2 

138.9 

141. 3 

148.2 

149.7 

[ 136.5 

131.2 


KANSAS CITY. 


1918-19 

220. 2i 

215.5 

214.0 

213.2! 

212.41 

217. 

51 

223.11 

218.6 

227.1 

252.0 

248.0 

233.81 

218.1 

1919-20 

219 3 

264.4 

215. 9 

221. 2 

235. 9 

252. 

2i 

266. 3i 

233.4 

241. 5 

263.5 

286.3 

273.5 

244. 9 

1920-21 

267. 4 

245.6 

246.0 

206.61 

176.3 

170. 

2 ! 

173. 0! 

164.6 

154.6 

133. 5 

147.5 

139.7 

190. 2 

1921-22 

117.0 

115.0 

120.4 

109. 8 

107.6 

108. 

2 

111. Ij 

127.4 

131.4 

132. 3 

125.9 

113.21 

118.2 


CHICAGO, 


1918-19 1 

225. 0 

223.0 

220.61 

220.6i 

220.6 

223.2 

222.31 

220. li 

230.8 

250. 0 

252.5 

232.8 

223.0 

1919-20 ' 

223.9 

222.2 

221. 9 

225.7 

242.0 

249.5 

272.21 

235. 5| 

242.0 

289,8 

295. 8 

280.5 

226.1 

1920-21 

264. 9^ 

248,8 

249. 8 

209.9' 

280.7 

173.4 

178.61 

171. 9 

157, 3 

139. 7 

156. 5l 

142.7 

216. 3 

1921-22 1 

124. 1| 

119.8 

124.4 

112.0 

107.9 

110.6 

112.7 

128.6 

129.7 

132.4! 

132.7 

115.9 

121.6 


ST. LOUIS 


1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921-22 

221.6 

220.7 

273.3 

120.3 

221.0 

218.6 

249.9 

116.3 

221.2 

218.3 

253.1 

122.6 

222.0 

220.9 

219.2 

111.6 

221.7 

224.8 
197.2 
107.7 

230.5 

224.9 

191,2 

109.0 

230.2 
252.5 
194.7 

115.3 

231.2 
247.4 
383.7 

131.3 

252.3 

253.5 

163.8 

133.1 

262.3 

275.8 

139.8 

133.3 

257. 8 
293.1 
155. 0 
130.6 

239.6 

283. 0 
148.2 

113.1 

223.6 

226.2 

210.1 

120.4 

FOUR MARKETS COMBINED. 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

221.2 

223.1 

270.6 

122.9 

219.9 

235.9 
247.3 
121.7 

218.5 

223.6 

246.6 
128.5 

218 3 
229 3 
205.8 
117.3 

219.4 

246.5 

175.1 

113.1 

220.6 

266.8 

167.2 

113.8 

220.7 
267.9 
172.4 

115.8 

221.3 

240.1 

163.2 

131.4 

232.4 

248.6 

154.3 

136.1 

249.2 

278.2 
135 3 
138.5 

251.7 
292. 3 
147.6 
135.0 

238.2 

277.0 

144.1 
122.5 

221.7 

241.8 
193.3 
123.7 


1 'niiA T\npA.<5i n thfq table are comnarable with the farm urieeR. The farm -nriees are averages of the 
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IAble 46. — Wheat: Monthly and yearly average spot prices per bushel of 60 pounds of 
good average quality red wheat at Liverpool, 1862-1922.^ 


Year. 

January. 

February. 

March 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Yearly. 

Average. 

'He 

fi 

i 

Average, 1862-1868 

4l 62 

11 60 

$1 58 

11.57 

51.56 

$1 53 ! 

$1 52 

SI 50 

SI 50 

SI 51 

(SI 51 

SI 54 

jSi 65 

SI. 77 

$ 1.35 

1S69-1&78 

] 56 

1 54 

1.51 

1 54 

1 

1 56 

1 54 

1 52 

1 53 

1 54 

1 53 

1 1 52 

1 54 

1 54 

1 74 

1.38 

1879 

1 29 

1 29 

T 36 

1 32 

1 35 

1 32 

1 38 

1 35i 

1 46 

1 68 

1 64 

1 69 

1 43 

1 75 

1. 64 

1880 

1.57 

1 59 

1 fhi 

1.53 

1 43 

1 38 

1 35 

1 31 

1.28 

1 34 

1 40 

1 1 40 

1 43 

1.64 

! 1.26 

1881 

1 41 

1 37 

1 42 

1 43 

1 38 

1.42 

1 44 

1 55 

1 64 

1 65 

1 61 

i 1 57 

1.49 

1 68 

! 1.35 

18S2 

1 59 

1 58 

1 50 

1 55 

1 52 

1 52 

1 52 

1 37 

1 25 

1 25 

1 26 

1 29 

1 43 

1 61 

' 1.20 

1883 

1 33 

1 39 

1 35 

! 1.32 

1 32 

1.31 

1 30 

! 1 36 

1 33 

1 28 

1 28 

1.28 

1 32 

1 40 

1.26 

ISSi 

1 24 

1 24 

1 24 

1 14 

1 14 

1 16 

1 14 

1.15 

1 00 

97 

.97 

1.02 

1 12 

1.26 

' .95 

1885 

1 OS 

1 03 

1 06 

1 1 16 

1 12 

i 1 06 

1 06 

1 07 

1 06 

1 09 

1 06 

1 05 

l.OS 

1 20 

1.02 

1SS6 

1 07 

1 06 

1 01 

! 1 03 

1.03 

1 .97 

97 

.99 

.99 

98 

1 02 

1 08 

1 02 

1.09 

.95 

1887 

1 09 

1 07 

1 06 

1 1 03 

1 06 

1 02 

95 

1 90 

88 

.94 

i 98 

1 00 

1 00 

1 13 

.86 

1888 

99 

98 

98 

1 .99 

1 00 

i .99 

1 00 

1 1 10 

1 15 

1 22 

1 25 

1 21 

1 07 

1 26 

1 .97 

Average, 1S79-1SS8. . . 

1 27 

I 1 26 

1 26 

1 25 

1 21 

1 22 

1 21 

1 22 

1 20 

1 24 

1 25 

1 26 

1 24 

1 40 

1 15 

1889 

1 16i 

1 14 

1 12 

1 04 

95 

.94 

1 00 

1 03i 

i 02 

1 03 

1 02 

1 02 

1 04 

Ti7 

.93 

1890 

1 03 

1 03 

1 03 

1 05 

1 06 

1 03 

1 04 

1 05 

1 04 

1 04 

1 03 

1 03 

1 04 

1 07 

1 02 

1891 

1 12 

1 12 

1.19 

1 24i 

1 25 

1 19 

1 14 

1 23 

1 19 

1 20 

1,26 

1 23 

1 20 

1 30 

1.11 

1892 

1 16 

1 14 

1 14 

1 09 

1 02 

1 04 

1 02 

91 

86 

.SSj 

86 

83 

1 00 

1.20 

.80 

1893 

ss! 

.85 

.81 

.81 

84 

.82 

82 

.79 

80| 

78; 

76 

78 

81 

.89 

.73 

1894 

76 

74 

.71 

70 

67 

64 

65 

.61 

61 

60 

67 

73 

67 

78 

58 

1895 

.67 

64 

.68 

73 

81 

.82 

77! 

.79 

.72 

74 

75 

75 

.74 

86 

.63 

1896 

.80i 

S3 

80 

.80 

81 

79 

.76 

.75 

.81 

95 

99 

.99 

84 

1 03 

.73 

1897 

96j 

91 

S9i 

86 

86 

.83 

90 

1 10 

1 15 

1 10 

1 09 

1 09 

.98 

1 22 

81 

1898 

1 08 

1. IS 

1.14 

1 28 

1 57 

1 28 

.96 

89 

.84 

.89 

89 

87 

1 07 

71 

.78 

Average, 1SS9-1S9S. . . 

.96 

96i 

-i 

.95 

.96 

98 

91 

.91 

92 

90 

92 

93 

93 

.94 

1.12 

.81 

1899 

86 

83 i 

.79i 

81 

86 

.87 

82 

80 

si 

.86 


"'si 

83 


.77 

1900 

.86 

87 

86 

93 

.95 

91 

91 

86 

91 

86 

87 

86 

.88 

.95 

.84 

1901 

,89 

87 

.87' 

.86 

.86 

84 

82 

83 

.81 

83 

84 

.90 

.85 

94 

78 

1902 

90 

.89 

89 

90 

92 

89 

,91 

91 

86 

85 

85 

.88 

89 

94 

83 

1903 

.90 

.91 

.90! 

1 

.89 

90 

.91 

89 

.91 

,90 

89 

.88 

.88 

90 

.94 

86 

1904 

.89 

.90 

.95 

95 

92 

.89 

.89 

90 





91 

.98 

.85 

1905 ^ 



1.01 

.99 

.97 




.94 

.96 

.97 

.96 

97 

1 01 

93 

1906 

"i'os 

1.03 

1 04 

99 

.95 

*’.'95 

.96 

.92 

91 

91 

90 

.90 

.96 

1.04 

89 

1907 

89 

92 

.92 

92 

98 

1.04 

1 04 

1 05 

1.11 

1.14 

1 12 

1 13 

1.02 

1.23 

.87 

1908 

1 16 

1 07 

1 04! 

1 11 

1 09 

1 08 

1.09 

1 08 

1.11 

1 12 

1.15 

1 16 

1 11 

1 20 

1.02 

A verage, 1899-1908. . . | 

93 

! 92 

93 

94 

.93 

.93 

93 

1 92; 

,93 

,94 

93 

.94 

93 

1 Olj 

.86 

1909 

1 16 

Til 

1 23 

1.32 

1 38 

1 34 

T 37 

1 30 

1 10 

1 15 

1 21; 

1.21 

i' 25 

T 42 

1.07 

1910 

1 24 

1,23 

1.21 

1 18 

1 10 

1 04 

1 08 

1 15 

1 12 

l.OS 

1.04 

1 04 

1.13 

1 25 

98 

1911 

1 07 

1 07! 



1 03 

1 01 

1 04 

1 04 

1 07 

1.08 

1.05 

1.07 

1 06 

1 10 

1.03 

1912 

1 11 

1. 15j 

1 20 

1 23 

1 23 

1 22 

1 24 

1 15 

1 16 

1 16 

1 11 

1 09 

1 17 

1 27 

1.07 

1913 : 

1 11 

1 12 

1 12 

1.13 

1 12 

1 11 

1.10 

1 07 

1 04 

1.02 

1.04 

1 05 

1.09 

1 15 

1 02 

Average, 1909-1913. . . 

1 U 

1 1.16^ 

1 19 

1 22 

1 17 

1 15j 

1 171 1 H 

1 10 

1 10 

1 09 

1 09 

1 14 

1 24 

I 03 

1914 - 

T"o2 

1 04i 

1.07 

1 07 

1 11 

1 09 

1.05 

1 28 

1.29 

1. 28 

17381 

1 47 

1. 18i 




1 67 

1 95 

1 91 

1 94 

1.98 

1 65 

1 63 

1 61 

1 67 

1 71 

1 59! 

1.73 

1.75! 





1916 

1 94 

1 90 

2.00 

1 93 

1 71 

1 55 

1 58 

1.96 

2 00 

2 15 

2.22 

2.39 

1.94 



1917 

2 39 

2 43 

2. 42 

2 46 

2,46 

2 46 

2.50 

2 50 

2.38 

2. 26 

2.261 

2.26 

2.40 



191S 

2 32 

2.32 

2 39 

2.32 

2 32 

1 

2 32 

2 32 

2 32 

2 32 

2.39 

2 46* 

2 46 

2. 36 



1019 

2 46 

2 46 

2.43 

2. 41 

2. 41 

2 39i 

2.29 

2 21 

2 16 

2 16 

2 11 

1 95 

2 291 



1920 

1 90 

1 75 

2 11 

2.37 

2 34 

2 40 ! 

2 34 

2 20 

2.13 

2 34 

2. 53 

2.39 

2 23 



















Average, 1914-1920... 

1.96 

1 98 

2.05 

2 07 

2 05 

1.98 

1 96| 2. 01 

1.99 

2.04 

2.08 

2 09 

2 02 



1921 

2.33 

2 14 

2.14 

2 13 

2 18 

1 96 

1 71 

1 1 59 

1. 56 

1 31 

1.26 

1 37 

I 81 



Ifl22 

1.37 


1.58 

1 58 

1 59 

1 44 

1.M9 

1.35 

1 29 

1 44 























1 1862 to 1903 compiled from Broomliall’s 1904 Year Book, p. 144; 1914 to 1920 from BroomhalFs 1921 Year 
Book Eemainder of table from Corn Trade News. Hieh and low iQia-iQo<> 
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Ye^rioolc of the Department of Agriculture, 1922. 


WHEAT~-Oontinued. 


Table 47 . — Flour {wheat): Monthly average wholesale price per barrel at markets named ^ 

1909-10 to 1921-^2, 

MINNEAPOLIS— SPBING PATENTS.^ 


Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

; Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Yearly 

aver- 

age. 

1909-10 

$6 21 

$5. 89 

$5.14 

$5.29 

$5.22 

$5.48 

$5.58 

$5.45 

$5.52 

$5. 38 

$5.42 

$5. 33 

$5 49 

1910-11 

6.20 

5 79 

6..75 

5.21 

5 03 

5.01 

5. 28 

4 91 

4. 75 

4.64 

! 4.89 

4.8I! 

5. 19 

1911-12 

4.88 

4 88 

4.98 

5.25 

5.05 

5.05 

5 00 

5. 10 

5 10 

5. 10 

1 5.43 

5.60! 

5. 19 

1913-13 

5.43 

5.24! 

4. 68 

4.63 

4.59 

4.13 

4.26 

4.43 

4.43 

4.43 

1 4.43 

4.63 

4. 61 

1913-14 

4 66 

4. 57 

4.45 

4 33 

418 

4.15 

4 26 

4. 52 

4.54| 

4. 51 

! 4.51 

4. 51 

4 43 

Av., 1909-1913... 

5. 48 

5.27 

5.00 

4.94 

4.81 

4 76 

4.88 

4. 88 

4.87 

4. 81 

! 4.94 

4. 98 

4. 98 

1914 r -15 

4. 62 

5. 78 

6. 02 

5. 58 

5.79 

6. 01 

6 86 

7. 54 

7 16! 

7 61 

7.41 

6. 78 

6.43 

1915-16 

6 78 

6 42 

5 13 

5.23 

5.28 

5 98 

6 23 

6 13 

5.70 

5.90 

5.79 

5.29 

5.82 

1916-17 

5 68 

7. 69 

8 26 

9. 08 

9.56 

8. 60 

9 00 

8.45 

9 44| 

11. 33 

‘ 14.09 

13. 08 

9.52 

1917-18 

12 86 

L3. 22 

11. 15 

10.84 

10.24 

10. 07^ 

9.85! 

10.05 

9.89 

9.90 

9.42 

9.89 

10 62 

1918-19 

10 45 

10.53 

10. 49 

10 44 

10.41 

10 44 

10 42 

10 69 

11. 22 

12.09 

1 12.52 

12.00 

10 97 

1919-20 

12.15 

12 13 

11 54 

12 03 

13.20 

14 48 

14, 97 

13 73 

13. 41 

14.69 

! 15. 49 

14.64 

13.54 

1920-21 

14. 12 

13.33 

13.02 

11 45 

9 74 

9 28 

9 94 

9. 38 

9 10 

8.30 

! 9 04 

9. 40 

10. 51 

Av , 1914-1920. . . 

9.52 

9.87 

9. 37 

9.24 

9.17 

9.27 

9. 61 

9.42 

9.42j 

9. 98 

10.54 

10.15 

9.63 

1921-22 

9.27 

8.34 

8.62 

7.67 

7.39 

7.26 

7. 33 

8. 17 

8.27 

8.46 

8.32 

7.71 

8.07 


ST. LOUIS— SOFT WINTER PATENTS 2 


1909-10 

$5.80 

$4, 92 

$5. 14 

$5 75 

$5.68 

$5 82 

$5 77 

$5. 80 

$5 75 

$5 40 

$5.29 

$5. 11 

$,5.52 

1910-11 

5.20 

4.85 

4.76 

4.68 

4. 58 

4 58 

4.86 

4. 64 

4 52 

4. 38 

4.39 

4.36 

4. 65 

1911-12 

4.17 

4.25 

4.40 

4.69 

4.68 

4.62 

4 74 

4 70 

4.72 

5 07 

5.54 

5.43 

4.75 

1912-13 

5. 26 

4.49 

4.54 

4 70 

4.67 

4.70 

4.84 

4.86 

4 68 

4 59 

4 52 

4.45 

4.69 

1913-14 

4.12 

3. 88 

3.98 

3.95 

AOS 

4.14 

4 20 

4.11 

4.02 

3.85 

3.92 

3.74 

4.00 

Av., 1909-1913 . . . 

4 91 

4. 48 

4.56 

4.75 

4.74 

4.77 

ASS 

4.82 

4.74 

4 66 

4 73 

4 62 

4.72 

1914-15 

3.47 

4.16 

5.04 

4.86 

4.91 

5.03 

6.18 

6. 98 

6.57 

6 65 

6 66 

5.56 

5. 51 

1915-16 

5. 56 

4.87 

4.83 

5.08 

5.18 

5. 39 

5.60 

5.79 

5.24 

5.32 

5.20 

4.91 

5 25 

1916-17 

5 24 

6.85 

7. 31 

7.84 

8.72 

8.31 

8 67 

8 44 

8.83 

11.29 

13.91 

12.53 

9.00 

1917-18 

10. 64 

10 78 

10. 36 

10 33 

10.26 

10.28 

10.46 

10 74 

11 40 

11.39 

10. 94 

10 72 

10 69 

1918-19 

10. 25 

10. 25 

10. 25 

10 25 

10.25 

10.25 

11 22 

11,65 

10. 71 

11.45 

11. 41 

10.28 

10.69 

1919-20 

10. 80 

10. 13 

9.90 

9.95 

10.12 

11.31 

12.08 

11 49 

11.59 

12 34 

13.93 

J3. 18 

11.40 

1920-21 

11 98 

11 99 

12.09 

11 38 

10.13 

9.44 

9.73 

9. 71 

8.76 

7.10 

7.81 

7. 98 

9.84 

Av , 1914-1920... 

8. 28 

8.43 

8 54 

8.53 

8.51 

8 57 

9 13 

9.26 

9 01 

9.36 

j 9.98 

9 31 

1 8.91 

1921-22 

6 61 

6.63 

6. 94 

6.60 

6.25 

6 25 

"sToo 

6.69 

7.05 

6.79 

j 7.07 

6.48 

i 

6.61 


CHICAGO— WINTER PATENTS.s 


1909-10 

$6.08 

$5. 07 

$4.72 

$5.28 

$5. 41 

$5 40 

$5 48 

$5.42 

,$5. 48! 

$5 27 

$5.05 

$4.75^ 

$5. 28 

1910-11 

4 92 

4.87 

4.72 

4. .57 

4.40 

4.41 

4.53 

4,31 

4 09 

4 (H) 

4. 20 

4.16 

4.4t 

1911-12 

4. 08 

4. 12 

4.32 

4.64 

4.61 

4.86 

4.40 

4.68 

4. 58 

4.76 

5. 21 

5, 17 

4.61 

1912-13 

4 86 

4.52 

4. 69 

4.52 

4.56 

4.59 

4.62 

4. 67 

4. 50 

4 48 

4.48 

4. 41 

4.58 

1913-14 

4.25 

4. 12 

4. 16 

4.21 

4.21 

4.22 

4.25 

4.26 

4 25 

4.22 

4.21 

4. 24: 

4.22 

Av., 1909-1913... 

4 84 

4. 54 

4.52 

4.64 

4 66 

4.69 

4. 66 

4. 66: 

4.58 

4. 56 

4.03 

4.55 

4.63 

1914-15 

3. 80| 

4, 54 

5.36 

5.16 

5,23 

5.22 

6.28 

7.42! 

7.01 

7 18! 

7.19 

5.69 

6.84 

1915-16 

5. 16 

5. 24 

5.10 

5.26 

5.23 

5.39 

5.92 

0.31 

5.38 

5. 76! 

5.64! 

5.37 

5.46 

1916-17 

5.23 

6.65 

7,30 

7.78 

8.82 

8.20 

9.09 

8.44 

9. 10 

31.20 

14. 91 

13.80 

9.20 

1917-18 

11. 77! 

12.25 

11.74! 

10.68 

10.38 

10.44 

9.92 

10.45 

11.00 

10.95 

10.82 

10.88 

10.94 

1918-19 

10.88! 

10.68 

10.20! 

10.08 

9.58 

10.221 

10.55 

10.42 

10.36 

11.44 

12.99 

11.82 

10.77 

1919-20 

11.02 

10.54 

10.80 

11.35 

11.91 

13.00 

13. 68 

12.88 

12. 08 

12. 30 

13 68 

13.42 

12.22 

1920-21 

12.98 

1 

11.79 

12.22 

11.00 

10.40 

8.78 

10.19 

9.26 

9.05 

7 91 

7 84 

8.76 

10. 01 

Av., 1914-1920... 

8.69! 

*8.80 

8.96 

8.76 

8.79 

8.75 

9. 38 

9,28 

9 14 

9.53 

10.42 

9.96 

9 21 

1921-22 i 

i 

7.12| 

7.00 

7 01 

6.95 

6.61 

6.44 

I 6. or 

i 1 

6.97 


6.95 

7.54 

'"Til 

6.87 


1 Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Mar&et Record. 

2 OATnTvi1i>d frnm Rt Tannic: Anrunfll nf TrurtA CommArr'A ftf T ,A?iic Mnsrlrof ’T>ArkmfAr 
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Statistics of WJieaL 


WHEAT — Continued . 


Table 47 . — Flour {wheat): Monthly average v'holesale price per barrel at marhets named} 
1909-10 to 1921-22 — Continued. 

CHICAGO—SPRING PATENTS.i 


Year. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

Yearly 

aver- 

age. 

1909-10 

$6.17' 

$5. 81 1 

$6 OS 

$5 92 

$6 13 

$6 45^ 

S6.41 

$6 35 

$6.4G 

$6 28 

$6 27 

So. 18 

$6.21 

1910-11 

6.76 

6. 65i 

6. 37 

6.31 

6 18 

6 28 

6 42 

0 05| 

5 50 

5 36 

5. 62 

5.44 

6.08 

1911-12 

5.53 

5.83 

5 89 

6.12 

5 95 

5 SO 

5 82 

5 ^ 

5 80 

5 88 

6. 38 

! 6.40 

5.94 

1912-13 

6. lOi 

5.79 

5 65 

5.36 

5. 14 

4 84 

4 60 

4 66l 

L64 

4 71 

4 88 

4.81 

5,10 

1913-14 

4.89 

4.80 

4.73 

4.62 

4 58 

465 

4 68 

4 80: 

4 SO 

4 71 

4 74 

4.72 

4 73 

Av., 1909-1913... 

5.89 

5. 78 

5 74 

5.67 

5.60i 5 60 

5.59 

5 54 

5 46! 

5 39 

5 58 

5 5l! 

5.61 

1914-15 

4 58 

5.62 

6 18 

5. 71 

6.791 5.90 

6.97 

7. 62 

7.41 

7.62' 

7. S5 

0.62 

6.49 

1915-lG 

6.66 

6.76 

5 40 

5.60 

5.09 

, 5 84 

6. 51 

6 74 

5.87 

6. 16 

6. 11! 

5.99 

6.11 

1910-17 

5 96 

7.63 

8.15 

9 84 

9.79 

1 9.02 

9 54 

9.01 

9 75: 

12.02 

15. 34| 

17. 46 

10.29 

1917-18 

12 53 

13 OS 

11 46 

10. 89 

10 55 

’ 10 45 

10. 08 

10.75 

11.251 

11.50 

11.15 

10.88 

11 21 

1918-19 

10 65 

11 00 

10 62 

10.40 

9 58 

: 10 50 

10. 42! 

10. 28 

10 20i 

11 45 

13 iO 

11. 25 

10.79 

1919-20 

11 02 

12.25 

11. 40 

11 52 

13.00 

1 13.95 

13 SS| 

14 42 

13 IS 

13. 75 

15 40 

14 50 

13.24 

1920-21 

13 35 

13. 10 

12. 42 

I 11.75 

10 75 

8 32, 

1 1 

10 00 

S.S2 

8.75 

8. 4S 

8.42 

9.60 

10.31 

A V, 1914-1920... 

9 34 

9 91 

9. 38 

9.39 

9 31 

1 9.14j 

9.63 

9.66 

9.49 

10.14 

! 11.05 

' 10. 90 

9.78 

1921-22 

8.82 

9.00 

8 10 

7.75 

7.38 

1 7 32 

6. 78 

7.84 

7. 55 

1 7.60 

P 8. 00 

, 7.65 

7.82 


NEW YORK— WINTER PATENTS » 


1 

1909-10 

$6 

52 

1 

$6. 28| 

$5 43 

1 

1 $5 77 

i 

! $5.78 

$5.74 

$5 96 

$5. 95 

$5.96 

$5.82 

$5 74 

$5. 40 

$6.86 

1910-11 

5. 

44 

5 36 

5 07 

4 92 

: 481 

4 88 

5.02 

i 4 92 

4 78 

4 63 

467 

4 65 

4 93 

1911-12 

4 

68 

4 67 

4 71 

4 90 

4.90 

490 

4. 96 

' 5,06! 

5 08 

5 32 

0.00 

6.00 

5. 10 

1912-13 

5 

79 

! 5 28 

5 34 

5 33 

! 5 33 

5,33 

5 55 

i 6 76 > 

6 44 

5.50 

5,50 

5.54 

5.47 

1913-14 

5 

58 

i 5.42 

4 89 

4 91 

490 

490 

492 

4 97 

5 00 

4 88 

-I 

5.00 

4 98 

5.03 

Av., 1909-1913... 

5 

CO 

5 40 

5.09 

5 17 

5.14 

5.15 

5.28 

5 33 

5.25 

5.23 

5 38 

5.31 

5.27 

1914^15 


"90 

5 22i 

5. 81 

5.80 

5 80 

5 86 

6 79 

7.88i 

7.56 

7. 39! 

7. 55 

6. 64 

6.43 

1915-16 

6 

48 

6. 62 

5 68 

5,89 

5 90 

6.20 

6. 70 

6 62, 

6.28 

6. 24 

5.91 

5.48 

6. 17 

1916-17 

5 

63 

7.34 

7 86 

8 30 

8 90 

8.60 

9 09 

8 87! 

9.53 

11. 41 

14 57 

12.98 

9.42 

1917-18 : 

11 

72 

11. 12 

10. 94 

10. 64 

10. 51 

10 45 

10 44 

10.43! 

10.91 

11, OOi 

10.98 

10.98 

10.84 

1918-19 

31 

35 

10 71 

10 40 

10 28 

10.25 

10 53 

10 48 

10 25 

10 55 

11.40 

11.38 

11. 19 

10.73 

1919-20 

11 

11 

10. 53 

10.52 

10.22 

10. 18 

10.68 

10 99 

10.98 

10.91 

11, 47 

12.90 

13.67 

11. 18 

1920-21 

12 

46 

11. 20i 

11 22 

10,14 

9. 38 

8 82 

8.87 

8.36 

8.15 

7.00 

7.09 

7.39 

9.17 

Av., 1914-1920.. 

9 

09 

8.96* 

8.92 

8.75 

8.70 

8.73 

9.05 

9 06 

9. 12 

9 42 

10.05 

9.76 

9. 13 

1921-22 

_ 


6.24 

6.32 

6.02 

5.73 

5.68 

6.00 

6. 66j 

6 99 

6 57 

6.32 

! 6.93 

6.25 


NEW YORK— SPRING PATENTS.^ 


1909-10 

6. 45 

6 31 

6 62 

5 61 

5.56 

5.63 

5,80 

5 76 

5,82 

5. 

66 

5 62 

5.42 

5.76 

1910-11 

6 05 

5 78 

5. 71 

5 52 

5.33 

5.40 

5.^ 

5 25 

5 08 

5. 

02 

5.23 

5. 10 

5.41 

1911-12 

5. 13 

6,36 

5.44 

5.42 

5.45 

5.22 

5 42 

5.43 

5.40 

5. 

54 

5.88 

6.73 

5.45 

1912-13 

5, 51 

6. 37 

5.11 

4.87 

4 SO 

4.60 

468 

4.70 

4 80 

4, 

66 

4 89 

495 

4 91 

1913-14 

4 98 

4 98 

4 75 

460 

4 52 

4 5b 

4 61 

476 

4 90 

4 

66 

472 

4.79 

473 

Av,, 1909-1913... 

5 62 

5,56 

5 33 

5. 16 

5.13 

5 08 

5.19 

5.18 

5.20 

5. 

11 

5.27 

6.20 

5.25 

1914-15 

~459 

5. 78 

6 09 

5.78 

6 83 

6,02 

7 03 

^78 

7.41 

7. 

63 

7.79 

' 6.50 

6.52 

1915-16 

6 82 

6.91 

6 44 

5. 58 

5,62 

6.10 

6.69 

6.64 

5.99 

6. 

32 

6.27 

5.78 

6.26 

1916-17 

6.09 

7.80 

8 36 

8. 94 

9.69 

8.99 

9.49 

9.06 

9.80 

11. 

66 

14 99 

! 13..68 

9.88 

1917-18 

12 32 

12.46 

n.C9 

11.31 

10.93 

10 86 

10.63 

10.63 

10.94 

11- 

00 

10. 98 

; 10. 98 

11.23 

1918-19 j 

11 41 

11.26! 

11 07 

10. 92 

10.82 

10.90 

10 64 

10.69 

11. 27 

12, 

09 

12. 51 

11. 93 

11.29 

1919-20 

12. 12 

12, 35 

11. 73 

12. 20 

13.11 

14 25 

1449 

13 25 

13.07 

13. 

88 

14.83 

14 20' 

13.29 

1920-21 

13 93! 

13.06! 

12.82 

11. 34 

9.77 

9. 12 

9.58 

8.98 

8,82 

8. 

12 

8.61 

1 9.07 

10.27 

Av., 1914-1920. . - 

9 61 

9. 95 

9. 74 

9.44 

9.40 

9.46 

9-79 

9.58 

9. 61 

10. 

10 

10.85 

1 10.31 

9.82 

1921-22 

9.031 

8. 48, 

8.31 

7. 50! 

1 

"Ti? 

6.94 

6.85 

8 05 

7.95 

__ 

96 

8. 18 

i 

7.63 

7.82 


1 Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and Daily Trade Bulletin. 

2 CompEed from New York Journal of Commerce. 
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Yearbook of the Defartment of Agriculture, 192S. 

WHEAT— Continued. 


Table 48. — Wheat: Monthly and yearly average prires per bushel of 60 pounds of 
B arietta ^ at Buenos Aires, 1912-I92i^.^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Doc 

Yearly 

aver- 

age. 

1912 

$1. 01 

SI. 00 
1. CO 

$1. 00 

$1 03 

$0. 96 

so 90 

80 99 

$1 01 

$1 02 

SI 01 

SO. 96 

SO 92 

.SO 99 
1 00 

1913 

.91 

.93 

.09 

.95 

1 02 

1.02 

1 01 

^1. 07 

H 03 

M 08 

. 05 

1914 

.95 

.99 

.98 

.95 

1.01 

.99 

1 01 

1.22 

1 23 

n 12 

5^h24 

'1.22 

1.08 

1915 

1. 26 

1 42 

1.39 

1.44 

1.4S 

1. 35 

1. 33 

1 29 

1.31 

1. 36 

i. 31 

1. 20 

1.35 

1916 

1 05 i 

1.G6 

.96 

.95 

. 85 

,83 

.84 

1 06 

1. 19 

1 1 49 

1 71 

h 48 

1. 13 

1917 

1 65 1 

1.61 

1.67 

1 72 

2 00 

2 21 

2.23 

2 02 

2 00 

i 2 02 

2 10 

1.79 

1.92 

1918 

1 5b ! 

i.55 

1 58 

1.59 

1.57 

1.56 

1 50 

1 41 

1 42 

1.41 

1.46 

1 49 

1 51 

1919 

1.31 

L.31 

1.27 

1 27 

1 33 

1.34 

1.S2 

1.04 

1 85 

1 66 

1 71 

1.63 

1.51 

1920 

1. 65 

1 75 

2 02 

2 55 

2 79 

2 58 

2.85 

2 43 

2 4S 

2 5S 

'12 75 

1 86 

2.36 

Av., 101^1920,.. 

1.35 

1. 39 

1.41 

1 50 

1.5S 

1 55 

1. Co 

1 62 

1 C4 

1 66 

1 70 

1 52 

1.55 

1921 

1 76 

3,5S 

1. 62 

1 16 

' 1 48 

1 50 

1. 45 

1.43 

1 50 

1. 22 

1 05 

1 05 

1 43 

1922 

1 04 

1.26 

1. 32 

1. 30 

1.32 

1 22 

1.27 

1.20 

1.16 

l! 22 

1.20 

1 22 

1.23 


1 Barletta is a semihard wheat. 

2 IjitematiOiial Yeaibook of Agnculfcuial Starislics, 1922, for prices and monthly exchange rates. Ex- 
change after Jniy, 1921 , from Federal Eeserve Board Buliotin. 

s No. 1 Bosauo wheat. 

^ Description “Pan.” 

Now Cl op. 


Table 49. — Wheat' Spot prices per bushel of 60 pounds at Karachi, India, 1912 to 19221 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Yearly 

aver- 

age. 

1912 

$0.90 

$0.94 

$0.^ 

$0.96 

$0.93 

$as9 

$0.88 

$0.89 

IQ. 88 

$0. 89 

$0.89 

$0. 89 

$0.91 

1913 

.92 

,97 

.97 < 

.93 

.92 

.90 

.90 

,87 

. 87 

.86 

.88 

.88 

.91 

1914 

.91 

.93 

.91 

.92 

.94' 

.91 

.90 

.96 

1. 08 

1 09 

1. 22 

1.23 

1.00 

1915 

1 27 

a 43 

1.22 

1. 21 

L07 

1. 02 

1. 02 

1.06 

1. 12 

1. 10 

1.09 

1 07 

1. 14 

3916 

1 09 

1 U3 

.97 

.89 

.88 . 

.86 

.95 

1 05 

1.03 

1.04 

1. 10 

1.15 

1.00 

1917 ■ 

1.19 

1 14 

1. 13 

1. 12 

1 04 , 

1.05 

1.08 

1.07 - 

1. 14 

1 13 

1 22 

1.26 

1.13 

1918 

1. 22 

1.23 

1. 24 

1.21 

1. 25 

1.23 

1. 26 

1.31 

1.41 

1.57 

1.61 

1.63 

1 35 

1919 

1.82 

1.H2 

1. 91 

1 1.78 

2. 07 ' 

2.01 

2.06 

2.16 

2.14 

1.93 

2 04 

2. 16 

1 m 

1920, 

2. 12, 

2.09 

1 91 

1.90 

1. 74 ; 

1.62 

-1.49 

2 1.35 

1 34 

1.36 

1,32 

1.22 

1.62 

Av., 1914-1920... 

1 37 

1. 38 

1.33 

1.29 

1. 28- 

1,24 

1.25 

1.28 

I 1.32 . 

1.32 

1. 37 

1.39 

1.32 

1921 

1 28 

1.29 

1.2G 

1.26 

1.33 

[ 1.3J 

! 1.29 

1.52 

1.86 

1. 73 

1 57 

1.60 

1.44 

1922 

1.50 

Q) 

(•^) 

(«) 

1.36 

1.36 

1.25 

1.22 

1.11 

.89 

.91 

1.17 

1.20 


1 Compiled fmm Indian Trade Journal. Converted at par of $0,3244 per rupee to 1919, and current 
exchange rate as^ivon by Federal Reserve Board Bulletins 1919 to date. 

2 First wee^ of month, from iteview of the Trade of India. 

«Not quoted. 
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Statislics of Wheat. 

AT — Continued . 

Table 50. — Wheat: Yearly prices in England, 1259 to 192 E 

In the acconapanymg tabulation of wheat prices in England the hgures repieseni eenls prr bushel, the 
original quotation having been reduced to equivalent xVincxican uniti Prires bctvviea 12Gi and 15-0 
arc denved from figuies taken fiom J. E. T. Rogers’b work on AaTicidture and Puces The pi ices aie 
taken from sales or purchases at all troxes of the year and from airparis oi England. It is believed that 
parnients were made by weight up to the time that Eiizateih relormed the cuneney, but the money 
values have not been reduced Irom what aie supposed to be their nominal to v.hat aie suunosecl lo be 
their real values. The prices from 15S2 to 1771 ore leduced from Oxford wheat pue^, taken fi om Lloyd’s 
coih^tion (quoted in Rogeis’s vmrk), obtained Irom the fe9ist««: oi the cieiks ot the OxiOid market, J772 
to iqi£, average piice of British wheat, fioin the renort ol fnt IMtish Board of Agriculture and Fishtriis, 
The number in the left-hand column added to the number at ton of column will determine the yea* . thus 
1600 plus i) equals the year 1609. 



^ Wheat prices in England and Wales, 1916 to 1921, taken from Broomhall's Com TradA VAsir Ttn/vv 
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WHEAT— Continued. 


Table 50* — Wheat: Yearly prices in E'^iigland, 1259 to 1921 — Continued. 



1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

2700 

1800 

60 

$0. 14 

$0.19 

$0.21 

$0.43 

$1. 40 

$0. 89 

$i.62 

61 

.13 

. 16 

.22 

.47 

1 65 

.73 

1. 68 

62 

.18 

.23 

.13 

.33 

1. 88 

.90 

1.69 

03 

.12 

.2b 

.11 

.59 

1. 30 

.99 

1. 36 

64 

.13 

.22 

.12 

.33 

1.26 

1.20 

1. 22 

65 

.10 

.18 

.14 

.32 

1. 16 

1. 39 

1.27 

66 

.13 

.20 

.16 

.49 

.87 

1 23 

1 52 

67 

.13 

,26 

.16 

.33 

.89 

1 90 

1.96 

68 

.16 

.20 

.17 

.34 

1.00 

1. 71 

1.94 

69 

,15 

.36 

,19 

,35 

1. 16 

1. 33 

1.46 

70 

.19 

.28 

.17 

.30 

1. 05 

1. 49 

1.43 

71 

.21 

.21 

.17 

.37 

1 02 

1 52 

1. 72 

72 

.19 

.24 

.12 

.39 

1. 09 

1.59 

1 73 

73 

.16 

.19 

.12 

.79 

1. 32 

1 60 

1. 78 

74 

.20 

.26 

.14 

.43 

1.86 

1.65 

1. 70 

75 

.15 

.23 

.16 

.48 

1. 35 

1. 52 

1- 37 

76 

.19 

.14 

.15 

.67 

.87 

1, 20 

1.40 

77 

.15 

.11 

.20 

.61 

1.06 

1.43 

1.73 

78 

.13 

.11 

.20 

.51 

1. 43 

1. 32 

1. 41 

79 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.39 

1. 34 

1 05 

1,33 

80 

.15 

.19 

.18 

.50 

1.06 

1. 12 

1. 35 

81 

.18 

,17 

.26 

.49 

1. 17 

1 40 

1 38 

82 

1 .18 

.16 

.31 

.56 

1.06 

1.50 

1. 37 

83 

.21 

I .15 

.22 

.52 

1.06 

1.65 

1.26 

84 

.15 

.17 

.16 

.47 

1. 10 

1.53 

1. 08 

85 

.16 

S .15 

.14 

.63 

1. 10 

1. 31 

1.00 

86 

.14 

.12 

.16 

.96 

.80 

1.22 

.94 

87 

:o9 

.10 

[ .17 

.84 

.86 

1. 29 

.99 

88 

.09 

.11 

! .17 

.43 

.69 

1. 41 

.97 

89 

.13 

.16 

.18 

.59 

.85 

1.60 

.90 

90 

.19 

.26 

.15 

.69 

.88 

1. 67 

.97 

91 

.17 

.16 

.20 

.61 

.90 

1. 48 

1. 13 

92 

.16 

.10 

.13 

.50 

1.19 

1.31 

.92 

93 

.25 

.11 

.12 

.55 

1. 69 

1.50 

^ .80 

94 

.27 

.12 

.14 

.96 

1.53 

1.59 

1 .69 

95 

.20 

.15 

.12 

1. 16 

1. 32 

2 29 

i .70 

96 

.14 

.18 

.16 

1.39 

1. 41 

2. 39 

,80 

97 

.16 

.17 

.15 

1.71 

1. 62 

1. 63 

.92 

98 

.16 

.16 

.16 

1,14 

1 74 

1.53 

1.03 

99 

.18 

.17 

,14 

.71 

1. 69 

2.10 

.78 


Table 51. — Wheat: Monthly and yearly average price per hvshel of 60 pounds at Port 
Adelaide^ Amtralia, 1912 to 19212 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dee. 

Yearly 

aver- 

age. 

1912 

$0.88 

$0. 87 

CO 

oc 

$0.96 

$0.96 

$0.98 

$0.96 

$0.96 

$0.99 

$1.00 

$0.96 

$0.86 

10.94 

1913 

.85 

.86 

.86 

.89 

.88 

.87 

.-86 

.87 

,86 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.86 

1914 

.86 

.87 

.90 

.90 

.92 

,93 

.93 

1.00 

1.12 

1,14 

1. 21 

1.40 

1.02 

1915 

1.48 

1,65 

1,74 

1.76 

1 80 

1.81 

1.82 

1 79 

3.78 

1.41 

1.05 

1.23 

1.61 

19162 

1.13 

1.14 

1.14 

1,14 

1,14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1 14 

j.l4 

1.14 

1.34 

3.14 

1.14 

1937 

1.14 

1 14 

3.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1 1 14 

1.14 

1 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1, 14 

1, 14 

1918 

1,14 

1,14 

3.14 

1 14 

1 14 

1. 14 

1 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.34 

1. 14 

1 14 

1919 

1 1.14 

1.19 

1.18 

1. 16 

1.16 

1.J5 

1.11 

1.07 

3.05 

1 1.15 

1.12 

1.13 

1. 13 

1920.... 

I 1.19 

1.29 

1.45 

1.50 

1.48 

1 51 

1,48 

1.39 

1 35 

1,33 

1.31 

1.34 

1.38 

Av., 1914-1920... 

1. 15 

1.20 

1,24 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.25 

1.24 

1.25 

1.21 

1.34 

1.22 

1.22 

1921 

1.69 j 

1 

1.74 

1.76 

1.77 

1.79 

1,70 

1.63 

1.64 

1.68 

1 

1,74 

2 1.79 

8 1.87 

1.73 


^ Compiled from Statistical Register of South Australia, 1920-21 . 

2 The prices from 1916 to 1920 are those fixed for home consumption, the average prices on the whole 
transaction of the Wheat Harvest Board during each year being 1916, $1,13: 1917, $1.14: 1918, $1.14: 1919, 
$1.31; 1920, $1.70; and 1921, $1.52. 

» These prices for old wheat; new wheat price November, $0.93, December, $1.02. 
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Table 52. — Wheat' ‘‘ World"’ visible supply 1st cf cadi month, flour included, lS92~-f8 

to 19h~22d 


Y ear. 

July, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

-Stay. 

Juno. 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1891-95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 9H 

1898- 99 

Av , 1892-93 
to 1S98-99.. 

1S9O-1G00 

1900- 1901 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

1903- 4 

li)04-5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

IW-S 

190<S-9 

Av , 1899-1900 
to i9U8-9... 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Av , 1909-10 
to 1913-14.. 

1,000 
bush. 
132,060 
183, 744 
173,012 
160,331 

136,455 

88,740 

86.774 

1,000 
bush. 
122,968 
178,073 
174,492 
158, 043 

124,293 
77,900 
70, 103 

1,Q0C' 
bush. 
145, 738 
183, 845 
1S9, 5-49 
152, 268 

126 487 
8?; 073 
66,511 

1,000 
bush. 
106,331 
195,713 
205, 151 
176,638 

152,972 

119,635 

83,090 

1,000 

bush 

198,271 

220,724 

220,788 

209,858 

190,761 

139,313 

106,886 

1,0CG 
bush. 
231, 575 
235,389 
218,857 
218,787 

202,330 

156,516 

135,852 

1,000 
bush. 
237,420 
232,035 
227,975 
224, 798 

184,618 
157,009 
147, 197 

1,000 
bush. 
234,223 
232, 978 
223,490 
202, 832 

173, 498 
152,0-42 
145,629 

1,000 

bush. 

229,383 

222,391 

212,446 

191,887 

155,505 
140, 571 
151, 124 

1,000 

bush. 

221,696 

216,545 

198,047 

180,630 

139,011 

132,038 

144,928 

1,000 
bush. 
215, 580 
206,914 
186, 523 
161, 111 

121,490 
111,229 
139, 909 

1,000 
b'lsh 
205,031) 
195, 76^1 
171, 169 
147,563 

107,338 
109, 845 
136,952 

137,302 

129,410 

135,924 

157,076 

183,514 

199,901 

201,583 

194, 957 

188,187 

176,128 

163,248 

153,381 

140,300 
149,841 
142,417 
105, 827 
103, 531 

123, 327 
126,610 
133, 702 
164, 849 
99,331 

134,975 
150, 193 
13S, 201 
94, 973 
93,266 

111, 152 
115, 534 
131, 789 
155, 351 
j 97,821 

142,577 
164,629 
146, 030 
103, 484 
103, 837 

124, 977 
122, 394 
146, 473 
161,038 
108,430 

162,877 
188,200 
165, 149 
135.540 
140,934 

156, 869 
150,015 
182,924 
163, 814 
149,789 

191, 191 
200,715 
177,395 
174,035 
164,389 

185, 161 
170,679 
207,959 
181, 549 
176,246, 

203,478 

203,237 

210,024 

185,729 

174,085 

199, SSI 
201, S55 
219, (V48 
181,342 
182,040 

200,306 
211, 064 
20S, 598 
175,482 
178, 274 

189, 216 
205, 909 
220,457 
181,938 
181, 147 

189,356 

201,161 

210,494 

173,678 

169,718 

179,478 
203, 7f.9 
208,662 
189,004 
177,651 

181,607 

21^,353 

199,700 

170,558 

163,361 

181, 576 
208,704 
214,710 
193, 837 
180,377 

184, 141 
197,013 
183,323 
155,562 
157,453 

172, 938 
197, 495 
207, 620 
189,089 
170, 585 

175,766 
135,436 
158,732 
135, 126 
154, 537 

155,655 
172,840 
209, 048 
162,620 
'136,844 

157,709 
160,498 
133, 173 
120,373 
142,706 

135,811 
151, 119 
190,351 
128, 899 
116,695 

128, 974 

I 

122,326 

132,387 

159,611 

182,932jl98,072 

195, 230 

189,997 

189, 878 

i 

181, 522 

159,660 

1 

143,733 

90,470 
118, 942 
151,664 
152,266 
158,376 

79,383 
111.015 
164; 647 
129, 007 
148, 710 

93,783 
159,399 
172, 913 
132,385 
164, 764 

139,280 176,9694 84,089 
214, 526 2.J7, 558‘237, 607 
191,474 227,789,240,490 

165. 377 213, 0261239, 736 

162. 378 228, 792j242, 587 

177, SSi 
234,057 
243,399 
245,099 
252,632 

184, 1931 
236,025 
229,099 
251,665 
261,961 

201, 8361 
235, 509 
190, 189 
273, 077 
259,062 

202,430 
22(>, 883 
234, 157 
207, 502 
243,976 

179,003 

193,983 

214,721 

224,642 

159,524! 

im, 841 
172, 843 
187,416 
138,773 
129, 219 

134,344 

126, 532 

144, 649 

174,608 

216,827 

229,022 

230,614 

232, 589 

j2Sl, 935 

222,990 

194,375 

157,018 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av,, 1914-15 
to 1920-21 

1921- 22 

130, 878 
118,046 
280, 461 
213, 988 

352,8901 
287,278! 
192 310! 

144, 884 
93, 401 
249, 909 
240, 8-41 

267,097 
306,600 
175, 147 

147, 713 
91, 972 
249, 539 
232, 676 

329,364 
345, 636 
155, 463 

204,743 
127,207 
251,204 
235, 874 

383,689 

380,935 

183,042 

2.t4,04l 
200, 565 
276,715 
264,823 

490,099 

378,392 

214,569 

342,228 
246,005 
292,596 
2S9, 107 

439,052 
360,972 
221, 177 

242,915 
291, 145 
31 5, 880 
271,008 

442,922 

322,739 

226,287 

218,723 
319,341 
308,490 
255, 8S2 

474,609 
280,324 
261, 169 

216,730 
281, 758i 
!288,093 
248, 101 

453,996 

280,305 

286,839 

203,805 
356, 797 
269,031 
321,675 

414,270 

248,870 

270,615 

184,692 
326,411 
291, 164 
303,351 

363,423 

239,908 

215,590 

152, 977 
314,096 
236, 985 
272,498 

319, 115 
238,791 
199,992 

210.833 

211, 126 

222,052 

252,385 

294,172 

298,734 

301,842 

301,220 

293,689 

297,866 

274,934 

247,779 

lC3,002j 

164,377 

206,738 

221,740 

254,683 

247,365 

233, 4i2 

212, 190 

272,921 

2^,248 

223,483 

190, 133 


JInciiidos “afloat’^ for United Eangdom, for Continent, and for orders; store” in United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Russia, Canada, and United States 1892 to 1900. Argentina added m 
1901, Australia in 1905. Since February, 1916, France , Germany, Beigiiun, Holland, and Russia omitted 
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WHEAT— Continued. 

Table 63 . — Wheat: Monthly and yearly receipts and shipments, 11 primary niarlets, 

1909-10 to 



dii- 

cago. 

mi- 

Y*au- 

kee. 

Mm- 

neai)- 

Oll.s. 

"Du- 

luth. 

SI 

Lotus. 

To- 

ledo. 

De- 

troit. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Feona 

Ouia- 

ha. 

rndifui" 

apolis 

Total. 

^EAR. 









1,000 





i,noo 

ifjoo 

1,0^ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1909-10: 

bush 

bush 

bush. 

bush 

hush 

hUf^h 

bush 

hush 

bush 

bush. 

bush. 

hash 

Receipts . . . 

27, 542 

8, 182 

92, .133 

54,687 

22,064 

4,426 

1,821 

31,092 

1,304 

(2) 

(V 

247, 2.51 

ShipjiiOQts . 

20, 586 

2,757 

*20,546 

59, 2'‘'0 

19, 622 

1,474 

ie7 

22,057 

1,002 

t“) 


138,4151 

19L0-U: 





1, 225 



Receipts. .. 

27,400 

10,062 

00,774 

28,628 

20, 127 

4,122 

2,003 

40, ,537 

(s) 

224, .878 

Rhipinents . 

17,259 

7, 875 

20,806 

2i>, 3o2 

20, 082 

1,556 

10.5 

20, 709 

1,074 


b) 

120, 933 

1911-12: 











Receipts . . . 

35,563 

8,497 

96, SS9 

30,508 

15,336 

6,930 

2, SOI 

23, 627 

1, olS 

11,030 

170 

233 025 

Khiiimenls . 

30, 003 

3, 431 

52, 745 

25, 571 

12, 790 

4,044 

401 

16, 970 

1, 106 

9, GOO 

173,157,504 

1912-10: 









Rcceipis, . . 

' 41, 16S 

10, 337 

120, 181 

83, 530 

38, 792 

4,734 

977 

48,374 

1, 951 

20. 193 

1, 560 380,779 

SiiipinenLs . 

45, 325 

5,085 

32,761 

75, 435 

27, 179 

2,475 

715 

33,415 

1,616 

13, 133 

h>2 

230, 2oi 

1913-14: 

Rtceipts. . . 

SO, 884 

6,372 

103,679 

62, 799 

27, 244 

5,S02 

1,‘W2 

32, 152 

1,629 

10,453 

1,80S 

310, 3“ 1 

Sliipmeuts . 

47, 005 

3,*«2 

28,994 

^>4, 709 

22, 212 

3, 704 

812 

23, 730 

1,424 

11,958 

812 

209, 852 

Ay., 1909-10 
to 3913-14: 













Receipts . . . 

37, 111 

8,750 

102,007 

52,nt8 

24, 713 

5, 203 

1,821 

35, 756 

1,525 

1", S92 

1, 211 

2.«6,0‘!7 

Slnpments . 

31, 810 

4,434 

31, 182 

48, 287 

20, 383 

2,771 

446 

24,576 

1,214 

11,594 

482; 177, 21 5 

1014-15: 

Receipts - . . 

107,708 

9, 550 

112, 716 

62, 268 

34, 196 

7,089 

2, 763 

77, 745 

3, 7^6 

17,767 

3, 028 

1.38,616 

Shipments . 

01, 112 

7, 010 

39,^10 

59, 867 

26, 913 

4, 108 

2,0i2 

65, 650 

3, 527 

11,639 

916 311,324 

1015-16: 






Rf^eipts .. 

85, 810 

7, 337 

163,202 

95, 674 

42, 226 

9,965 

2, 800 

70, 442 

4,503 

25. 613 

4,851'512, 141 

Shipment-s - 

61, 531 

3, 505 

54,932 

82,540 

31,046 

5,573 

1, 580 

51,632 

5, 336 

lo, 215 

L967i315,855 

1010-17: 








Receipts . . . 

50,708 

10,595 

119,701 

30, 978 

41, 024 

5,719 

2,724 

68, 720 

2, 870 

31,191 

2, 890 373, 123 

Shipments . 
1017-18: 

47,3-12 

8,099 39,689 

36, 789 

33,080 

2,590 

1,082 

62, 878 

2, 468 

29, 221 

929 

21/4,167 

Receipts. . . 

13,735 

13, 138 

82, 229 
19,072 

16,602 

17, 023 

4,583 

1,597 

22, 226 

2, 195 

8, 565 

2, 990 

184, 8.83 

Shlplll 61 lts - i 

8,118 

1,336 

13, 646 

13,234 

1,379 

1 

260 

8,255 

1,422 

6, 096 

1, 192 

74,010 

1018-19: j 






Receipts. . .j 

54,533 

15, 535 117,787 

88, 383 

42,547 

5,940' 

1, 608 

51,106 

3,405 

19, 730 

0, 477 

410,0.51 

Shipments. 

67, 122 

12, 575 

38, 174 

86,032 

25, 621 

1,‘3'48, 

306 

1 35,696 

3,371 

15,115 

2, 080 

288, 340 

1019-20* 




1 


Receipts. .. 

74, 167 

7,006 319,419 

18,317 

45, 266 

8,046 

3,68.8 

' 92,215 

3,663 

26, 585 

7, 47i 

403, 843 

Shipments . 

57,215 

3,674 

37,408 

13,664 

32, 950 

2,285 

289 

55,673 

4, 285 

21,992 

1,3^40,230,841 

1020-21: 







Receipts . - , 

30,615 

4,424 318,579 

45,083 

45,316 

5,052 

1,656 

87,148 

2,199 

1 28,192 

4, 491 372, 755 

Shipments . 

27, m 

2,556 

50, 724 

43,272 

31, 479 

1,400 

149 

64,637 

2,011 

24,372 

45S 

248,914 

Ay., 1914-15 
to 1920-21: 







jr 






Receipts. - . 

60,469 

9,055 

119,000 

51,044 

38,2!27 

6,628 

2,121 

67,512 

3, 260 

22,521 

4,600 

385, 127 

Shipments . 

51,461 

5,536 

39,938 

48, 101 

27, 761 

2,077 

811 

49,203 

3, 203 

17,807 

1,209 247,767 

1021-22: 3 
Receipts. 

53,548 

i 

0,676 105,343 

49,226 

39,009 

6,753 

1, 578 

90,574 

2,564 

' 25,310 

4, 056^85,637 

Shipments . 

45,803 

7,l64j 

43,237 

40,843 

29,404 

3 022 

234 

69,085 

1,709 

1 

25, 559 

800 

276,850 

MO-NTOS. 

1921-22. 













July* 

Receipt s , . . 

14,070 

1,442 

7,043 

2,263 

8,932 

943 

159 

17,115 

414 

5,529 

1,790 

59,700 

Shipments . 

3,921 

949 

3,038 

2,667 

3,622 

91 

5 

7,610 

378 

2,671 

347 

26,202 

August: 







Receipts , . . 

13,270 

2, 893 

15,036 

6, 192 

7,159 

1,063 

187 

15,675 

983 

5,874 

5S7 

68,919 

Shipments . 

18,390 

3,253 

5,556 

4,300 

4,762 

189 

12 

11,138 

290 

6,451 

133 

51,474 

Septeinbcr; 





Receipts... 

3, 297 

4,023 

13,208 

12,567 

4,207 

595 

303 

9,271 

235 

3,399 

191 

51,096 

Slupments. 

Octoher; 

Receipts... 

4,478 

1,435 

8,163 

13,667 

3,922 

381 

71 

8,411 

230 

4,092 

147 

44,977 

1,956 

615 

16,668 

8,705 

3,589 

656 

139 

7,434 

93 

2,046 

213 

42,014 

Shipments . 
November* 

1,836 

356 

5,570 

7,748 

3,234 

265 

10 

6,847 

74 

2,273 

62 

28,275 

Receipts. .. 

1,157 

104 

8,870 

5,523 

1,585 

1,776 

93 

4,361 

89 

G37 

147 

24,342 

Shipments . 

2,074 

495 

2,840 

7,681 

1,506 

639 

27 

3,672 

65 

1,026 

61 

20,086 

UecemDer; 








Receipts. 

705 

103 

8, 180 

2,851 

1,705 

470 

129 

6,288 

59 

921 

115 

21,616 

Slupments . 

700 

83 

2,264 

3,097 

1, 302 

478 

23 

3,243 

59 

! 1,004 

24 

12,277 


1 nAniTMlo/l fm-m Phinoorn 'Hailtr TlnlT ftn 


Statistics of ’Wheat. GO 


WHEAT— Continued. 

Table 53. — Wheat: Monthly and yearly recHpis and shipments^ II primary marlrti 
1909-10 to 1921-21 — Continued. 



Chi- 

cago. 

Mil- 

wau- 

kee. 

ilm- 

neap- 

OliS. 

Du- 

iath 

St. 

Louis. 

1 To- 

! ledo 

Dr- 

tim. 

Ilan- 

sas 

City. 

Peoi;a 1 0^- 

Indian-; ^ , 

apolih [ 

MONTHS. 






i 




1 

! 

i 

1 

1921-22. 

ipoo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

! 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 000 

1 1,000 

j 


Jaiiaasy: 


bush. 

hush. 

bus^ 

bu<ih 

1 bush 

bush. 

bush. 

0 US h 

1 busk 

‘ busn 

1 

Receipts . . . 

702 

6S 

7,799 

8 )l 


, 12b 

; 151: 5,35', 

r.: 

' 82. 

m 

' 17 91 

Shipments . 
Fehriiaiy 

bB7 

171 

2, 375 

312 

1,-CC 

, 15b 

1 

' 2G^ 4,052 

j oS 1, 1*. 

J'- 

, I'K ■'3 

Receipts. . . 

1,393 

114 

7, 190 

Gui 

' 2,254, 313 

152 

: 7,7si 

n: 

1,503! 2lrr 21,^1 

Siiipmonts . 
March 

91S 

135 

2, 131 

150 

1,731 

39. , 

i 4, oil 
i 


1 . 11 ; 

1 

1L2J 

Receipts. . . 

1, 229 

66 

7,018 

2,51S 

2, *119 

217 

15$; 3,98i 

! 222 i OOP- 

lOAU 

Rhipnients . 
Apiil: 

Receipts. . . 

1, 2S4 

132 

3,270 

21 J 

2,304 

, 332j 23^ 4,935 

i:b, i,07‘j 


13. S. 

2,103 

121 

3,562 

1,247 

1,2^2 

' 13ji lOO: 2,871 

95 ' 601 361 

12,51 

S^npments . 
May 

Receipts. . . 

1,053 

128 

1,460 

331 

1,1511 158' 9' 3,231 

1,181 


^ 8, Si 

9, 414 

117 

5,314 

2,707 

2, 5591 2T) 

125 

' 5,385 


2 , 0491 174 

' 2S,20 

bhipments . 
June- 

3,002 

20S 

2,531 

6,221j 2,234 

' 347 


7,2DI 

91’ 8,02ih i7 

I 1 

^ 21 ; 97 

Receipts . . . 

2, 162 

110 

5, 455 

3, 10«3 

1, 527 

154 

81 5,051 

32 

527 

191 

IS, 10 

Siupmonts . 

7, 500, 139 

3, 139 

3, 429 

1,774 

191 


4,144 


459, 2 

1 20, 87 

Table 5i. — 

Wheat. 

Visible suppny in United States, first of each month. 
1921-22.^ 

1S89 

-90 t, 

Year 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr. 

May. 

June, 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

j,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


hush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bash 

hush 

busk 

bush. 

t8S9-90 

13, 956 

12,688 

11, 212 

18,849 

25 , 713 

33, 173 

33, 750 

31,4S9 

2S, 693 

26, 823 

23,457 

21, 79 

1890-01. 

3 9, CSS 

18. *403 

17 501 

17,059 

21, 235 

24, 570 

25 603 

23, 592 

22, 926 

22, 4S3 

20, 979 

16, 47 

iS9i-92 

32,583 

16, 70S 

19, 803 

27,895 

36, 232 

41,67b 

45, 90S 

43 IIS 

41, 53d 

41,036 

37,936 

29 52 

1892-93.,,.,.... 

24,202 

23,992 

36,2o0 

47,901 

61,694 

72, 5b0 

81, 786 

81, 487 

79, Osb 

77,654 

75, 027 

71, 08 

1893-94 

62, 316 

59,349 

56, 881 

60, 528 

69,327 

78, 091 

79,953 

79, 893 

75, 569 

71,458 

66,5^3 

59, 39 

1891-95......... 

5*4, 657 

57, 144 

66,949 

71,413 

80,027 

85, 159 

87,886 

83,376 

78,761 

74,308 

62,196 

52,22 

1805-96 

44,501 

38, 517 

35, 438 

40,768 

52, 99C 

6,3, 903 

69,842 

66,731 

61, 086 

60,322 

55, 519 

60, 04 

1S96-97 

47, 199 

46,754 

45, 574 

50, 116 

58,6SC 

66,312 

54,65i 

49, 591 

43, 797 

38,612 

34, 412 

2b, 89 

1897-93 

15, 5<S3 

17,814 

14, S17 

21, 104 

26, 974 

34,845 

38, 816 

36,602 

34, 048 

30, 223 

23,263 

23, 07 

1898-99 

14, 701 

9,093 

7,147 

11,263 

15,476 

24, 115 

26,893 

28,5.S3 

29, 920 

29,987 

28, 141 

2G, 18 

Av, 1S89-00 













o 

f-* 

T 

8 

31, 946 

30, 058 

31,464 

36,690 

44, 835 

51,443 

54,509 

52,447 

49,879 

47,291 

42, 752 

37,72: 

1399-1900 

33, 587 

36, 019 

34, 768 

42,143 

49, 5fai 

55,77S 

58,291 

54, 363 

54,084 

54,204 

52, 472 

44,70 

1900-1901 

46,442 

47, 594 

50,294 

55, 409 

60, 032 

62 179 

61,245 

59,767 

57,234 

54 . 749 

46, 6uS 

3b, 93, 

1901-02 

30, 793 

30,369 

27,790 

35, 304 

41, 192 

52,396 

59,928 

57,929 

54,093 

49,615 

38,328 

28,60 

1902-03 

19, 760 

21,972 

20,966 

25,624 

32,200 

45,082 

49, 738 

48,447 

47,807 

4i,S5S 

33,456 

24, 52; 

1903-04 

15,970 

13,414 

13,203 

19,489 

22,216 

30,140 

38, 20*1 

39, 760 

85,599 

31,727 

30,357 

21,57; 

1904-05 

14,055 

13, 093 

12, S14 

17,576 

^,495 

36,860 

40, 619 

39,337 

36, 528 

32,327 

28,529 

20,03, 

1905-08. 

14, 274 

13, 354 

12, 140 

17,896 

28,339 

36,4931 45,333 

48,537 

47,283 

40, 468 

38,431 

30,81: 

1908-07 

25, 892 

29,864 

30, 054 

33,352 

37,972 

41, 557 

40,768 

44,857 

44, S84 

47,208 

61,999 

49 , 7 a 

1907-08, ........ 

46, 539 

48,318 

49,459 

43,750 

43,683 

43,4771 48,481 

46,711 

42,906 

SS,087 

30,318 

22, 81) 

1908-09 

15,369 

16,174 

16,297 

29,924 

48,063 

43,973 

51,759 

44,875 

38,213 

36,142 

29,625 

19,7S< 

Av., 1899-1900 


' 











to 1908-09.. 

26,268 

27,017 

26,779 

32,047 

38,974 

45,294 

44,761 

48,463 

45,863 

43, 349 

38,018 

29,951 

1909-10 

0,756 

7,609 

8,302 

19,442 

27,001 

29,417 

27, 738 

2b, 463 

25 , 515 

29, 015 

26, 228 

! 20, 131 

191 0-U 

12,034 

12, 375 

26, 452 

31, 967 

40, 120 

42,989 

44,282 

43, 251 

39, 868 

34, 152 

27,605 

26,83i 

1911-12 

23,833 

41,316 

48, 057 

52,709 

65,199 

69, 948 

70,489 

60,425 

57,080 

51, 042 

41,722 

30, 841 

1912-13... 

23,350 

18,841 

19, 586 

31,658 

41,712 

55,400 

65,342 

64,913 

63,786 

53,996 

47,157 

37, 94( 

1913-14. 

30,163 

37,677 

44,530 

49,026 

65,105 

58,868 

63,743 

60,806 

57,021 

51,862 

43,378 

29,77i 

Av., 190^10 













to 1913-14.. 

19, 827 

23,564 

29,397 

37,560 

45,827 

51 , 324 ! 

54,319 

51, 172 

48,654 

45,013 

37,218 

27, IOC 

191-4-15 

14, 999 

2i 74^1 

31,534 

51, 5jH> 

65,922 

^4,086 

'72, M 

'60/^52 

49,682 

39,823 

26,439 

19,081 

1915-16 

7,948 

6,582 

7, in 

15,900 

22,639 

48,797 

67, 311 

68,458 

63,553 

57,387 

48, 864 

41,46-: 

1916-17 

42,628 

40, 889 

54,000 

57,418 

60,470 

62,026 

59,534 

48,721 

44, 916 

39,317 

25,7'5b 

28, m 

1917-18 

14,209 

5, 819 

5,058 

7,789 

14,908 

21,031 

17,552 

13,869 

9,739 

5,381 

2,194 

l,14t 

1918-19......... 

785 

17,155 

48, 821 

36,886 

122,604 

121,661 

119,711 

130,613 

118,219 

92,546 

49,502 

23,701 

1919-20 

8,681 

20,903 

56,828 

84,909 

96,352 

89,742 

75,363 

60,359 

50,875 

45,896 

42,784 

37,101 

1920-21 

17,777 

17,487 

19,554 

27,391 

35,500 

43,349 

43,063 

32,555 

27,822 

18,463 

13,48S 

8,33-^ 

Av., 1914-15 













to 1920-21.. 

15,290 

19,797 

31,938 

48,840 

69,771 

64,342 

65,056 

59, 261 

52, 115 

42,618 

28,432 

23,2k 

1921-22 

8,061 

24,658 

38, 741 

62,795 

56,595 

47,7o3 

49,468 

42,280 

40,055 

35, 897 

31, 281 

26,341 

1922-23 

17,773 

19,667 

27,349 

32,354 

32,278 

33,423 

37,673 
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WHEAT — Continued . 

Table 'Wheat' Yearly movements and load consumption at 11 primary pmrJ:et% 

1909-10 to 1921-22.^ 



Supply at 
beginmng 
of year. 



Supply at 
end of 
year. 

Local consumption 

Crop year 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Bushels. 

Per cent 
of tot al 
supply. 

1909-10 

1,000 hush, 
9, 756 
12, 034 
23,833 
23,350 

1,000 hush. 
247, 261 

1,000 bush, 
138, 491 

1,000 hush. 
12, 034 

1,000 husli. 
10f>, 482 
92, 141 

41 

iMo-ii 

224, 878 

120, 938 
157, 504 

23,833 

39 

1911-12 

233, 025 

23, 350 

76, 004 

30 

1912-13 

3S0, 779 
310,354 

236, 261 

30, 163 

137, 706 

31 

1913-14 

30,163 

209, 852 

14, 999 

115, 666 

34 





Average, 1909-1913 

19, 827 

279, 257 

172, 609 

20, 876 

105,599 

35 


1914-15 

14,999 

7,948 

42,628 

14,209 

785 

i 438, 616 

i 512, 441 

1 373, 123 

1.84, 883 
410, 051 
403, 843 

311,32^4 
315, 855 
264, 167 

7, 948 

134, 343 

30 

191S“lf> 

42, 628 

161,906 

1 31 

1916-17 

14, 209 
7S5 

137, 375 

! 33 

1917-18 

74,010 
288,340 
230, 841 
248, 944 

124, 297 

' 62 

1918-19 

S, 681 

113, 816 

28 

1919-20 

8,681 

17,777 

17, 777 
8,051 

163, 903 

40 

1920-21 

372,755 

133, 527 

34 


Average, 1914r-1920 

15, 290 

385, 101 

247,639 

14, 298 

138, 452 

35 


1921-22 

8,051 

385, 037 

276, 850 1 

1 

17, 771 

99, 077 

25 




1 Compiled from Chicago Trade Bulletin data Markets included arc Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, St. Louis, Toledo, Detroit, Kansas City, Peoria, Omaha, and Indianapolis. 

Table 56. — Wheat: Summary in per cent of carloads graded by hcensed iiis^'iectors for 
yearly periods, all inspection points, total of all classes and subclasses under each grade. 

1917-18 TO 1921-22.1 


Crop movement year. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

No.l, 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

Sam- 

ple. 

No.l. 

No. 2. 

No. 3 

Na4. 

No. 5 

Sam- 

jOe. 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

191})-20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

Average, 1917-18 to 1921-22 

P.ct. 

23.2 

48.2 
7.5 

23.3 
14.2 

F.d. 

34.4 

32.7 

31.8 

36.8 
41.6 

P.ct. 

22.3 

10.2 

31.0 

18.9 

22,8 

P.ct. 

8.9 

4.3 

16.7 

7.6 

8.0 

P.ct. 

5.3 
1.6 
8.2 
5.8 

4.3 

P.ct. 

6.9 

3.0 

4.8 

7.6 

9 1 

P.ct 

23,6 

69.1 

5.8 

11.3 

0.4 

P.ci 

34.2 
24 6 

51.7 

70.8 

76.2 

P.ct 

23.3 
3.9 

31.7 

11.3 
10.2 

P.ct. 

8.5 

1.2 

6.8 

2.4 

2.3 

P.ct. 

5.7 

.4 

2.3 
2.2 

1.4 

P.ct. 

4.7 
.8 

1.7 
2,0 
3.5 

23.3 

35.5 

21.1 

9.1 

5.1 

5.9 

23.2 

51.5 

16.1 

4.3 

2.4 

2.5 


JULY, 1921, TO JUNE, 1922, BY CLASSES. 


Hard red spring 

28.9 

15.6 

25.5 

18.5 

8,7 

2.8 

28.0 

44.3 

16.9 

7.8 

1.9 

1.1 

Durum 

13.3 

50.5 

20.2 

9.8 

4.4 

1.8 

5.4 

82.7 

6.8 

2.9 

1.8 

.4 

Hard red winter 

12.7 

49.3 

19.6 

3.8 

3.2 

11.4 

3.6 

84.1 

6.9 

.9 

1,0 

3.5 

Soft red winter 

4.9 

29.7 

32.5 

13.3 

5.1 

116 

.6 

69.7 

20.4 

2,9 

1.6 

4.8 

Common wlnte 

13 6 

55.8 

22.2 

5.1 

1.1 

2.2 

6.3 

88.8 

3.6 

.5 


.8 

White club 

16.6 

59.2 

21.7 

1.3 

.9 

1.0 

5.4 

91. 1 

.5 




Mixed 

12 7 

45,1 

22.9 

6.8 

3.6 

8.9 

2 2 

79.0 

8.7 

1.8 

2.3 

6 0 


1 Compiled from United States Department of Agncultme data. 
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WHEAT—Contmued. 


Table 57.— Wheat: Supply and distribution in the United States, 1900 to IMtd- 
[In miHxons of btishels, i e., 000,000 omitted, except as noted.] 



Suppl3% 


July 1, cai-ry over from previous j^ear. | 




Year. 

A 

B 

C 


E 

F 

Q 


Commer- 

cial 

visible 

supply. 

In conn- 1 
try mills 
andele- | 
vators. ! 

In farm- 
ers^ 
hands. 

D 

Total. 

Total 

crop. 

Imports .2 

i Total 
supply. 

1900 

46 

39 

51 

136 

603 . 

630 

740 

1901 

31 1 

29 

31 ; 

91 i 

789 

121 , 

880 

1902 

20 

26 

52 

98 

725 

1,080 

824 

1903 

16 

19 

43 

78 

664 

218 

742 

1904 

14 

21 

37 

72 

597 

3,286 

i 262 

672 

1905 

14 

19 

1 24 

57 

! 727 

784 

1900 

26 

! 29 

46 

301 

I 757 

t 590 

859 

1907.. 

47 

33 

55 

135 

638 

: 520 

774 

1908 

15 

20 

34 

69 

645 

; 457 

715 





25 

26 

41 

93 

683 

796 

777 



1909 

10 

18 

15 

43 

700 

815 

744 

1910 

12 

37 

36 

85 

; 635 

1, 147 

721 

1911 

24 

34 

34 

92 

622 

i 3,414 

717 

1912 

23 

31 

24 

78 

730 

I 1,282 
2,381 ‘ 

809 

1913 

30 

25 

36 

91 

764 

857 






Average, 1909-1913 

20 

29 

29 

78 

690 j 

1, 80S 

770 



1914 

16 

28 

32 

76 

891 1 

705 

968 

1915 

8 

18 

29 

55 

1,026 

7,188 

1,088 

1916 

43 

46 

74 

163 

637 

24,926 

31,215 

11, 289 
5,498 

825 

1917 

15 

17 

16 

48 

637 i 

716 

1918 

1 

8 

8 

17 

921 

949 

1919 

9 

19 

19 

47 

968 

1,021 

1920 

18 

36 

50 

101 

833 1 

57,398 

994 





Average, 1914-1920 

16 

24 

33 

73 ! 

844 ; 

19, 745 I 

937 






1921 

8 

26 i 

57 

91 

795 

17,252 

903 

1922 

18 

28 

32 

78 









Uistnbution. 

1 

Year 

H 

Seedmg.3 

I 

Exports. 

j 

Carry 
over June 
30 to 
following 
year. 

K 

Esti- 

mated 

consump- 

tion. 

Esti- 

mated 

farm 

sales. 

Stocks 
on farms 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 

mg.2 

Stocks 
in mills 
and ele- 
vators. 
Mar. 1.3 

iflnn ! 

75 

75 

216 

91 

358 

548 

128,098 
173,353 : 


1901 .. 

235 

98 

472 

694 



1 902 

77 

203 

78 

466 

657 

164,047 


1903 . j 

73 

74 

121 

72 

476 

598 i 

332, 608 


1904 

44 

57 

495 i 

535 

111,055 


IQOR 

74 

98 

101 

511 

630 

158,403 i 


1206 . - 

73 

147 

135 

504 

675 

206,642 ; 


1Q07 

73 

163 

69 

469 

686 

148, 721 ; 



1908 

70 

115 

43 

487 

594 

143,692 


Average, 1900-1908 

74 

149 

83 

471 

613 

151,846 











1 Compiled from United States Departm^t of Agriculture data. 

2 In thousands of bushels. 
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Yearhool- of the Depaiimerd of Agriculture, 1922. 


WHEAT— Oontinuod. 

t>7 .—Wheat: Supply and distribution in the United States, 1900 to 1922— Gon. 

[In miliioas of bushels, i. o., 000,000 omitted, except as noted.] 


Bistnbulion. 


Year. 

H 

Seeding. 

I 

Exports, 

J • 

Carry 
ovei Jime 
30 to 
following 
year. | 

IC 

Esti- 
mated 
eon sump- 
tion. 

Esli- 

maied 

faun 

sales. 

Stocks 
on fauns 
Mar. 1, 
XoHow- 
mg. 

Stocks 
in iniils 
and ele- 
vators, 
Maul, 

1 fifiO 

'i 

75 ' 

88 

85 

496 

588 

159, 100 


1910 

80 

69 

92 

480 

564 

162,705 

98, 597 

1911 

79 

SO 

78 

480 

561 

122,041 

95, 710 

10! 2 

78 

113 

91 

497 

536 

156,471 

118,400 

1913. 

82 

146 

76 

553 

060 

151, 796 

93,627 

Average, 1900-1013 

79 

10.5 

SI 

50 i 

582 

150,422 

103,583 

1014 

93 

332 

55 

488 

804 

152,903 

85, 955 

1915 

85 

213 

! 183 

, 597 

850 

244, 448 

! 155,027 

1916 

88 

201 

1 48 

185 

620 

100,650 

89,173 

1937 - 

97 

133 

i 

409 

560 

107,715 

66,138 

1918 

111 

2S7 

47 

' 604 

775 

1 128,703 

307,a37 


92 

220 

104 

605 

soo 

109, 904 

123,233 

1920 

93 

36C 

91 

411 

680 

237,037 

87,075 

Average, 1914~1920 

94 

255 

75 

513 

727 

163,055 

101,948 

1921 

94 

279 

78 

452 

744 

131,136 

72, 5M 


Table 58. — Wheat crop classified by grades, 
[Based upon estimate of about 5,000 mdi and elevator opciators.J 


SPRING WHEAT. 


State. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

Below No. 5. 

1920 

1921 

3922 

1920 

1 

1921 1922 

1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 


P,ci 

PM 

P.. 

PM 

1 

PM PM 

P.ct 

PH 

PM PM 

PH 

1\H 

Pet 

P Jp ct 

Pxt 

Pxt 

Pxt 

Wisconsin 

5.7 

2.7 

17.5 

15.2 

16.5 36.0 

25.4 

25.1 

31.3 20.8 

25.6 

10.4 

18.8 

19.7 

3.4 

14.1 

10.4 

'1.4 

Minnesota 

6.0 

6.6 

49.4 

8.0 

12.3,24.2 

14.5 

30.9 

14.5119.8 

28.9 

7.7 

27.5 

17.0 

3.1 

23.4 

5.3 

1.1 

Jova — 

4.2 

3.1 

15,3 

15.2 

12.5:31.3 

19.2 

27.9 

30.9 

19.7 

25.6 

13.0 

15.8 

18.8 

4.K 

25.9 

12.2 

4.7 

North Dakota 

31.7 

14.0 

53.5 

1H.9 

22.226.4 

18.0 

29.7 

12.9 

14.1 

20.5 

4.8 

10.6 

10.0 

1.9 

6.7 

3.6 

.5 

South Dakota 

2.5 

15.7 

5L8 

5.3 

22.7j25,2 

8.9 

30.5 

15.3 

14.9 

17.0 

5.6 

19.9 

9.9 

1.7 

4S.5 

4.2 

.4 

Nebraska 

7.3 

11.2 

10.1 

14.1 

29.6'37.8 

17.1 

26.9 

37.7 

15. S 

17.4 

9.9 

14.8 

9.4 

3.0 

30.9 

5.5 

1.5 

Montana 

64.6 

74.7 

84.0 

20.7 

18.2!12.1 

10.1 

5.6 

3.1 

3.1 

1.4 

,5 

.9 

.1 

,3 

.6 



.6 

Wyoming 

30.8 

mo 

77.4 

27.5 

19.3 

19.5 

22.5 

10.7 

3.1 

15 0 


0 

3.9 


0 

.3 


0 

C«orado.. 

33.0 

38.3 

35.9 

30.5 

37.3 

33.2 

19. 4| 

13. 8 

22.0 

8.7 


6.1 

4.7 

1.6 

1.4 

3.7 

1.9, 

1.4 

New Mexico. 

4L7 



32.5 



19.2 



4,2 



2.1 



.3 



Dtwti...., ^ 

^.9 

33.6 

31,0 

61.6 

40.1 

44.9 

17.2' 

17.1 

18.3 

6.0 

5.6 

4.3 

.3 

3,4 

1.1 

0 

.2’ 

,4 

Idaho.. 

26.9 

37.3 

85,5 

49.6 

41.5 

49.7 

15.7 

13.5 

10.9 

3.4 

3.8 

2.0 

1.8 

2.7 

.9 

2.6 

1.2i 

1,0 

Washington i 

20,0 

22.0 

7.2 

36.4 

44.2 

29.6 

28.5 

25.9 

30.7 

10.9 

5.9i 

20.0 

3.1 

1.2 

9.2 

1.1 

.8 

3.3 

Oi?egon.„ i 

45.3 

50.0 

27.6; 

33.9 

37.6 

38.5 

14.1 

9.6| 

23.2 

4.1 

2.3 

6.2 

1.8 

.5 

2.6 

.8 


2.0 

_ 

United 'States ........ J 

1 

24.0 

24.1 

62.1: 

20.8 

35.6 

26.4 

16.6 

1 

24.2' 

i 

13.^ 

12.8 

ITlI 

1 

5,3l 

1 

ILS 

7-9 

2.0 

14.0 

3.1 



WINTER WHEAT. 


Pennsylvanw . , - 

13.4 

12,3 

12.5 

52.2 

48.6 

49.5 

22.3 

27.5 

26,4 

7.9 

ai 

7.7, 

2.9 

2.3 

2.3i 

1. 3 

1.2 

1.6 

....... 

22.4 

6.9 

16.4 

48.1 

41. 0 

44.1 

20.1 

33.2 

25.9 

A 7 

13.1 

9.2 

1.7 

4.2' 

3.1 

1.0 

1.6 

1.3 

PlAOis 

Misshun., — .... 

22.^ 

!&.3 

10.5 

47.8 

43.9 

43.2 

19.9 

29,4 

27,8 

7.1 

12.9 

13.0] 

2.0 

3.5 

4.1 

1.0 

2.0: 

1.4 

19.7 

53. S 

6.2 

47-8 

24.2 

28.2, 


35.0 

33.7 

8.0 

22-8 

19.0 

2.4 

9.2 

a2 

i-e 

6.0 

4-7 

Nebraska.......,,..,,..' 

21.4 

33.4 

13.1 

42.9 

47.0 

45.7 

20.9 

21.8 

25.4 

9-4 

5.9 

10.9 

3.5 

i.d 

3.8 

1.9 

.3 

1.1 

iKiaE^as- ................ . 

38.4 

24.2 

6-4 

36,2 

139.9 

29.0 

16.7 

21.5 

134.7, 

5.9 

9-S 

19.0 

2.3 

3.3 

7.8 

1 .5 

1.3 

3.1 

Washington 

37.4 

[36.9 

8.9 

42.6 

'45.4 

44.5 

10.7 

14.3 

31.1 

2.3 

3.0 

11.3 

1.0 

0 

2.7 

0 

.4 

1.5 

united States 

29,5 

19.7 

13.3 

42.0 

39.9 

sko 

18.2 

25.1 

27^6 

6.7 

10,2 

13.1 

2.4 

; 8.5 

1 

5..2 

Ti 

1.6 

2.8 
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Statistics of Wheat 

WHE AT — Continued . 

Table 59. — Wheat (flour included): Monthly and yearly exports from the United States, 

1909-10 to 1921-22,^ 


[In tliousancis of bushels, i. e , 000 omitted J 


Crop year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept, j Oct. 

Nov, Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. Jane. 

1 

Total. 

1009-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- U 

Average, 1909-1913 

1911-15....... 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 i 

1918- 19.. 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Average, 1911-1920 

1921- 222 

4,629 
3,130 
6,275 
2,996 
12, 968 

8, 835 
4, 94i^ 
10, 177 
8,910 
28,346 

12,472!i3,S93 
6,186| 7,450 
10,700 8,820 
16, 987! 20, 745 
17, 510' 10,113 
1 

1 

12,996' 9,126 
6,753; S,0C 
6,5"4i 7, O'VO 
16,155 14,490 
9,610 10,623 

4,973 
7,000 
5, M-i 
13, 445 
9, 706 

3, 527 
5,129 
5, Oil 
9 194 
7,556 

3, 737 
5, 618 
5 352 
8,793 
6, 931 

5,330' 4,977, 2, 864 } 87,364 
5 2141 5, S53 3, 9l«) i>9,315 
4,921 4,3S8i 3,146! 79,6^2 
iO, 820 11, 178; 9, i 18'14t\ *hl 
7 , 640 10, 91 I'll, 2 ITfi 45, 593 

6,000 

12,213 

12, 77l|l2,S05j 10,419 10,053j 8. l8l 

6,088 

6,192j 6,07l| 7,4t2| e.OrojlOl, O'li 

30,17J 

II, 55o| 
10,585 

8,420 

IJ , 356 
46,324 

1, Loo 

27,617 
21,612 
11,921 
9, 738 
19,494 
20,312 
32,07b 

31,431125,662 
25,230,23,768 
IS, 162,16,130 
7, 18011,522 
28,346124,532 
25,028:20,977 
34,996!43,(.J4 

25 S90 37.i24'32,02o 
i9, 204,20, 418.20, 865 
19, 0014.S, 600124, 'll)! 
10,616:15, 300li2, 448 
21,991 '33,5-10!22,1 u 2 
23, 39615, 428il2, 274 
30,990i30,187|27,105 

31,430'28,14G 
2l,0o6!34,07i 
13 561 j 12,439 
1G;494| 12, 209 
15,842 20,315 
10, 581! 16,880 
23,077j20,T68 

29 22ii2.},%S 
22,i2li20,592 
18,504,16 219 
12, 364 '10, 914 
31,ljr2>,30-l 
13, 720125,800 
24,a‘0l31,624 

13, iiO 
12 22J 
2i, 351 
11,375 
32,65*1 
21,752 
32, 192 

312, 68 
2.1,119 
203, r>78 
132, 5S0 
287,405 
222, 562 
366, 103 

1 

20,910 

24,3;9j23,061 

21.594j24, 384Ll,55i 

is, 007 j 19, 261 

21,738 

21,690 

20,714 

265, 402 

30, il3 

5b, 963 

3S,950j25,2]l 

lO, 563ll5, 014 U, osalio, 99l|U, 31 1 

1 1 1 1 

10,241 

14,267 

18,200 

279, 169 


^ Compiled from monthly summary of Foreign and Pomestic Commerce. 
2 Prehimnary. Total, 279, 170, 070. 


Table 60. — Wheat. Monthly exports, including flour, from countries named, expressed 
in per cent of year's total hosed ujyon 10-year averages, 1911-1920.^ 


Country. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1 

June. July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

j 

Gat. i 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 


p. a. 

P ct 

P. ct 

P.ct 1 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P. ct 

P. €t 

P ct 

P ct 

P. ct 

P ct 

Umted States 

6.7 

8.9 

10.0 

9.7 i 

8.5 

9.5 

8.4 

6.9 

7.3 

8.1 

8.3 

7.7 

TOO 

Canada 

5.8 I 

4.5 

6.3 

5.0 

9.8 

8.4 

7.3 ; 

6.3 

4,3 : 

11,1 

15.4 

15.8 

TO.O 

Eussia ® ... 

5.4 

5.7 

6.8 

9.4 

10.2 

8.1 

6.3 I 

9.4 

11.8 

11.3 

9.1 

6.5 : 

100.0 

Argentina 

6.5 

13.2 

17.1 

15.0 

11.6 

10.0 i 

8.1 1 

5.6 

4.1 i 

3.4 

3.1 

3.3 i 

100.0 

Australia 

12.1 

13.3 

15.1 

11.3 

8.3 

5.9 I 

5.9 1 

6.4 

6.6 1 

6.2 

4.7 

5.2 

100.0 


1 Compiled from United States Department of Agrieuitare data. 2 Based upon 8-year average. 


Table 61. — Wheat: Imported into the United States from Canada (flour not included), 
by months, 1913-14 to 1921-221 


Year. 

July. 

Aug : 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June.: 

1 

Total. 

- — — 

1,000 ' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 \ 

1,000 

1 , 000 ] 

1,000 

1,000 


bush ' 

bush. 

bush. 

bmh 

bush. 

bmh 

bush 

bush 

bush. 

bush. 

bush ' 

bush 

hush. 

1913-14 

4' 

(3) 

(3) 

231 

104 

127 

885 

175 

235 

13 

731 

43 

1,890 

1914-15 

35 

69 

7S 

3 

102 

5 

14 

47 

35 

13 

19! 

21 

370 

1915-16 

60 

441 

348i 

1,756 

796 

470 

386 

218 

194 

258 

504 

243 

5,673 

1916-17 

12s 

394 

943 

1,507 

2,606i 

838 

8{»5 

1,337 

2,993 

3, 125 

5, 459 

3,574 

23,709 

1917-38 

1, 954 

1,398 

840 

1,712 

5,674 

3,732 

7,339 

27 

218 

71 

958 

761 

24,684 

1918-19 

508 

24 

27 

65 

176 

168 

39 

42 

44 

281 

1,474 

1,893 

4,731 

1919-20 

118 

28 

143 

564 

404 

309 

753 

534 

526 

50 

410 

! 124 

3,963 

1920-21 

36 

370 

1,842 

9,800 

9,522 

11,385 

4,m 

4,403 

2,671 

4,664 

1,902 

89 

50,688 

1921-22 

713 

: 239 

81 

878 

1,184 

2,052 

3,119 

199 

2,673 

i 483 

1,231 

120 

12,972 


1 Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce. 237 busbefs. & 397 bushels. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 


Table 62. — Wheat: Per cent of average yearly exports from United States io countries 
named {flour included), 1899-] 900 to 1921-22,'^ 


Country. 

1 

10-year 
average, 
1890-1900 
to 1908-9 

5-year 
average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

7~vear 
at eiago, 
1914-15 to 
1920-21. 

1921-22. 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Pei cent 

Belgium 

5 67 

6 91 

4.07 

7.12 

Denmark 

1.34 

1.56 

.02 

.13 

France 

1.53 

3.82 

12. 09 

2.08 

Germany 

7.82 

C 67 

2. 15 

11.28 

Italy 

1. 56 

2.30 

14, 82 

15. 59 

Netherlands 

8. 12 

11.46 

0.65 

9 37 

Norway and Sweden 

Portugal 

.65 

1. 03 

1.19 

53 

2.22 

.25 

.87 

Spain 

Umtod Kingdom 

.06 

1 .06 

.13 

.69 

21.85 

1 28. 17 

31.94 

1 23.55 

Canada 

1 94 

2. 05 

4.43 

9.47 

Mexico 

.68 

.74 

1 .83 

.44 

South America 

3. 14 

5. 34 

' 2.02 

1.15 


8 07 

11,02 

.44 

1.44 

Africa 

2.98 

1.08 

.32 

.14 

Ail other 

33 56 

17 10 

17. 02 

16.68 

Total 

: 100. 00 

100 00 

100.00 

100. 00 


1 Compiled from Umted States Department of Agncultme data. 


Table 63. — Wheat: Monthly and yearly exports from United States, 1909-10 to 

1921-22.^ 

FLOUR NOT INCLUDED. 


Crop year. 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

1 

3 an 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Crop 

year 

total. 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Average, 1909-1913 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21 

Average, 1914-1920 

1921- 22 s 

1,000 
bush 
2,783 
862 
3,260 
535 
9, 404 

1,000 
bush. 
6,157 
2, 131 
6, 253 
5, 800 
24,346 

1,000 
bush 
7, 156 
2,226 
5,088 
13, 1.53 
11,971 

1,000 
bush. 
8,566 
3,261 
3,350 
15. 255 
7,434 

1,000 
bush. 
8,427 
2,505 
2,299 
10, 584 
3,851 

1,000 \ 
bush ! 
3, 727: 
3,409 
3, 084 
9,490; 
5,727 

1,000 
bush. 
1,428 
2,802 
2,043 
8,441 
4, 985 

1,000^ 
bush ! 
1, 166 
1,349 
1, 244 
4,357 
3, 947 

1,000 
bush. 
1,204 
1,883 
1, 352 
4, 569 
3, 457 

1,000 
bush . ' 
2,953 
1,315 
1,386! 
6,590 
3,066 

1,000 

bush 

2,487 

1,371 

603 

7,159 

6,810 

1,000 

bush. 

626 

617 

199 

5,661 

7,395| 

1,000 

bush 

46,680 

2J^,731 

30, 161 

91,594 

92,393 

3,369 

8,937 

7,919 

7,573 

5,533 

5, 087 

3,940 

2,413 

2,493 

3, 062 

3,686 

2,900 

50,912 

20,357 
7,956 
6, 355 
5, 059 
225 
5,&34 
23,838 

24,341 

16,838 

11,060 

1 5,170 
15, 120 
12,941 
27,694 

25,867 
21,526 
13,108 
! 2,613 
26,848 
17,090 
30,771 

19,578 
18,040 
11, 985 
5, 415 
21, 319 
13, 087 
35,803 

19, 182 
13, 500 
14, 279 
4,878 
16,087 
15,116 
26,035 

28,876 
12,624 
14, 473 
4,491 
2,5,084 
9, 520 
25,903 

24,008 

13,461 

18,006 

1,934 

9,943 

8,480 

21,345 

24,432 
15, 054 
10,384 
1,048 
5, 992 
4, 938 
18,469 

20, 541 
17,294 
! 7, 885 

1 1,688 
10, 208 
: 6,9.39 
14, 601 

22,758 
16,606 
14, 233 
i 1,024 
17, ,338 
; 4, 176 
17,641 

14,227 

14,571 

11,359 

,353 

14,038 

10,864 

25,932 

9,396 
5,905 
15, 804 
t 467 
16,390 
12, 846 
26,235 

259,643 
173, 275 
149, 8.31 
34, 120 
178,582 
122,431 
293, 207 

10,803 

16, 166 

19,689 

17,975 

15,582 

17,282 

14,020 

11,474 

U,3U8 

13,382 

13,048 

12,292 

173, 021 

24,842 

58, 537 

30,842 

18,206 

13,955 

10,451 

10,038 

5,577 

7,645 


9,366 

14,006 

208,321 


FLOUR INCLUDED. 


1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

4,629! 
3, 130j 
6,275! 
2,996 
12,968 

8,835 

4,948 

10,177 

8,910 

28,346 

12,472 

6,186 

10,700 

16,987 

17,510; 

13,898 
7,450 
8,820 
20,745 
13, 113 

12,996 

6,753 

6,574 

16,165 

9,616 

9,126 
8,044 
7,980 
14,490 
10, 623 

4,973 
7,000 
5, 814 
13,445 
9,706; 

3,527 
5, 129 
6,033 
9, 194 
7,556! 

3,737 

6,618 

6,852 

8,799 

6,954 

6,330 

6,244 

4,923 

10,820 

7,040 

4,977; 
6, 853 
4,388 
11, 178 
10,914 

2,861 
3,960; 
3, 146 
9,148 
Il,247{ 

87,364 
69, .31 5 
79,682 
142,867 
145, 593 

Average, 1909-1913 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18,., 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Average, 1914-1920 

1921- 22 2 

6,000 

12,243 

12,771 

12,805 

10,419 

iO' 053, 

'8, 187: 

6,088 

6, 192 

6,671; 

7,462 

6, 0731 

104,964 














30, 173 
11,556 
10,585 
8,420 
11, 156 
16,324 
;34, 656 

27,617 
21,612 
14,9211 
9, 738' 
19, 494 
20,312 
32,676 

31,434 
25,230 
18, 162 
7,180 
28,346 
2,5,028 
34,996 

26,662 
23,768 
16, 130 
31,522 
24,532 
20,977 
43,034 

19,264 

19,00i 

10,616 

21,991 

23,396 

30,990 

37, 124 
20,418 
18,690 
15,300 
J53,540 
15,428 
30, 187 

32,026 
20,8^15 
24,004 
12,448 
22,102 
12,274 
27, 105 

31,430 
21,066 
13,661 
10,494 
15,842 
10,581 
23, 077 

28,1^ 

24,071 

12,439 

12,209 

20,315 

16,880 

20,766 

22,424 
18, 504 
13^364 
31, 130 
13,720 
24,800 

20,592 
16, 219 
10,914 
28,304 
25,890 
31,624 

13,446 
12, 223 
21,3.57; 
11,376 
32,653 
21, 752 
32, 192 

i32,46g 
243 119 
203, 576 
132,580 
287, 405 
222,562 
366, KXi 

17,553 

20,910 

24,339 

23,663 

21,594 

24,384 

21, 551 

18,007 

19, 261 

21, 738 

21,690 

20, 714 

255,402 

30,413 

66,963|38,950[25,21l| 

19,563 

15,014 

14,982 

10,991 

14,371 

10,244 

|14,267 

|18,200 

279, 1G9 


\ Compiled from ^lonthly Sjiimmary of foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 64. — Flout ^ United States: Daily milling capacity, yearly flour output, and wheat 
production, by States, S-year averages, 19 15-19 19 ^ 



Daily 

capacity. 

Output. 

Wheat 

production. 

Output 

IS of pro- 
duction. 

States. 

Flour. 

In torms of 
wheat. 

Minnesota 

BaruU. 

178,825 

Barrels, 

27,628,382 

Bushels. 

124,327,719 

Bushels. 

52,082,000 

Fcr cent 
239 

Kansas 

85,800 

11,792,859 

53,067,864 
35, 893, 813 

102,449,000 

52 

New York 

60,900 

7,976,4t>3 

9,337,000 

384 

Missouri 

91, 275 

7,341,182 

035, 320 

38, 875, 000 

85 

Illinois 

55,250 

5,134,348 

23, 104,565 

46,993,000 

49 

Washington 

36,475 

4,779,687 

21,508,593 

37, 869,000 

57 

Ohio 

64, 875 i 

4,621,850 

20,798,325 

40,935,000 

51 

Texas 

33,950 

3,792,320 

17,065,441 

20.830.000 

37.926.000 

82 

Indiana 

4S?,650 

3,337,807 

15,020,130 

40 

Califorma 

17,525 

2,872,400 

12,925,798 

8,901,000 

145 

Oregon 

26, 100 

2,717,230 

12,362,533 

17,618,000 

70 

Oklahoma 

20,850 

2,578,627 

11,603,822 

40,609,000 

29 

Tennessee 

31,850 

2,448,296 

11,017,332 

7, 133, 000 

154 

Nebiaska 

25,850 

2,434,581 

( 10,955,614 

51,044,000 

21 

Miclngan 

36,775 

2,362,543 

; 10,631,441 

16,090,000 

66 

Pennsylvania 

37,825 

2, 180, 100 

9,810,448 

25,132,000 

39 

Kentucky 

28,725 

2, 103,585 

9,466, 132 

9, 740, 000 

97 

Color ado 

11,975 

1, 711, 830 

7,703,233 

14,657,000 

53 

Wisconsin 

26,100 

1,662,437 

7,480,967 

6,194,000 

121 

Virginia 

21,700 

1,448,951 

6,520,280 

14,421,000 

45 

Ail other 

144,600 

17,161,822 

77,228,199 

238,903,000 

32 


1 Compiled from United vStates Department of Agiiculture data. 


Table 65. — Wheat: Early statistics. United States and United Kingdom. 


EXPORTS, INCLUDING FLOUR, FROM THE UNITED STATES, 1800, 1840, 1845. 


Country. 

1800 

1840 

1845 


Bushels. 
2,058,055 
885, 076 
36,910 
13, 452 
26,665 

Bushels. 

2,089,698 

3,712,371 

3,228,384 

6,250 

Bushels . 
2,203,800 
178,785 
1,760,909 
1,110 

Great Britain «... 

British ATnerican colonies - 

Spam 

Portnpal. .......... 

South America 

1,492,235 

1,262,663 




FRODOGTION, EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND RETAINED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1839, 

1849, 1859. 



1839 

1849 

1859 


Bushels. 

84,832,272 

1,545 

Bushels. 
95,863,268 
2,913, 225 

Bushels. 

173,104,924 

4,492,969 


Total available 

84, 833, 817 
11, 208, 365 

98,776,493 

7,535,901 

177,597,893 

17,213,133 

Exported - - - 

Remaining in the country 

Total population 

73,625, 452 

91, 240, 592 ' 

160, 384, 760 

17, 089, 453 

4 96 
4.31 

23, 191, 876 

4 13 

3 96 

31,443,321 
5.50 
5. 10 

Production per capita ............. 

Per capita left in country 
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WHK A.T~(!i'ii l.iiiiicd. 

Table C5.— TFAmJ: Early sIuHhIvs, Unilnl dii I luiuJ Kh.'idutii 
SOUECEOF BEITlSIl SUi'l'l-lES I MPdE 1 i'. 1>, 1 


Year, 


IS 15, 
1S46, 
1847, 
18J8, 
1810, 
1850. 


Prom 

Umled 

fetate 

Prom 

(\,iauot,. 

i/mbvhh 

1 1, tr2 
75808 
4,012 

4,290 

I.mjbiioK 
1,812 
2,010 
.3, 102 

1, hs 
1, (2*1 
610 

33,41.1 

' 10, 89‘) 

1 1 


Fh>iu Kkhii 
Fuiut'O 


Kw, lii. I 


{ b.vd , I 

1 , />o j f/.'-ON , :isT‘jo 


-M''! I 


S, 

8,001 I 5, )ij 

0,:.,.^! 0, F-‘i 



10,810} 2i, 708 175, "20 


AVERxiGE ACREAGE, YIELD, POPULATIOy, AND CON.nLMPTl^iN fX TEL I’ Xl'i'KI) 

K L NG D O W , ! 858- 1 802 


Year ending— 

> ’Mge 
aei oug^ . 

iVCJflg.' 

popp 

1S53-1S60 

4,002,100 1 

Kuhh’is, 

2s; 

IN, f 

3861-1S68 

.3, 753, 01 1 

n / 

20, 1 


3,7s8, 132 

S:i 

:;i,< 

1877-1884 

1885-1892 

3,010,001) 
2, 512, 02i 

I 

2:d 

:up‘ 

3o, t 




i'op n 


!ht -ihil 

5 10 
5 OO 
5 «0 

.» wi 

5.02 


1 Totals lacliidc imports from oilier mmor soarces. 

Table 06. — Wheat: Aiermje er ports and inipfirfs of v\nnitr{eH noatnt^ iQoi in /,0.7 ’ 


Country. 


Argontina 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary, . 

Bolgifun 

British India 

•Bulgaria 

Canada, 

iChite.., 

Germany «... 

Hethi^lands . 

Rumaiiia.., 

Russia 

Serbia 

United States 

Brazil 


British South Afriea. 

Denmark 

Fraame 

Grefioe.., 

Italy... 

STapan*.... 

Bortugid 

Spain. .......... 



8-year average, 
1901-HK).S. 


Exports. Imports 


14,186 


im 

ifJOO 

baiheLs. 

i,m 

bushels. 

busheis. 

83, 027 


05, 242 

25, 102 


40, 732 

4,27b 

37,814 

2, 128 

006 

iVA, 180 

22,694 

35,055 

51,510 

12,021 


8,953 

37,546 


90, 870 

1, 785 


2, 503 

* S, 950 

^79,375 

21,149 

40,020 

68, 489 

54, 5^9 1 

39,915 


52,370 

124,823 

2,780 

151,890 


161,766 
2, 480 


100, 310 


h,2h:? 

& 9,617 
4,09a 
10, 120 
6,672 
25, 206 
6,ai9 
2,082 
10,300 

7,732 

17,596 

337,675 

46,687 


irvear avoiage, 
11«KL1014. 


Exports Imports. 


27,173 


buHhels. 


S, 586 
73,067 


89, 75.5 
7{i,653 


17,108 

6,708 
6,TU 
38,608 
7,035 
.52, 866 
3, 405 

a, 220 

4,471 

7,140 
18,885 
210, 166 
80,302 


7-year average, 
105 ‘4 PIOO. 


Expoit*'. imparl*’- 


l/W 
bushfts, 
75, {F)7 
58, 7fi I 

’“'‘’"ins 
25, 1 10 
OS 

147,52:1 

l,4Wl 

!;to 

5,015 

3,377 

17,337 


tmskt'ls. 


«2,255 
l», 625 


:i,510 


2.30, 8.10 


5 am:: 

•im 
2 , 179 
H3, :iVt 
7. TO! 

7^ 135 

• 4,051 

' 3,615 

j 

6,HW 

...} 14, mri 

1 

31,814 69,170 


Phil.® 


Hxpt»rls. fmporls. 

, Ij 
bushti^. 1 (hi, 


1,055 i 
15.047 j., 


'* I. 

3' 6 ' 


IT'AOOt; ! 


:5,596 2:1,005 


:i5.j,66l ; 




I8,» 

7,0» 
15, 12F| 


I from United States Department of Agriculture data. 

» As far as reported. 

® Austria only. 

4 ^ L ... - 
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WHEAT-^Conti lined. 

Table 07-—Wkmtf including four: Intcrnaiunial trade, calendar years 190$-W21^ 

^'Tem])orary'^ }mj)nrts into Italy of uhoat to be nsed for naanufuftnring products fin export are included 
iii tlie total imports as f,ivcn in tlm oibcial ItaUau icturn. In tbo trade letuins of Cliile tiie itom tiigo mote 
(prf'oared corn) wiiicb inlgiii easily bo confused with Ivigii (wheal), is oimttoci. Heo ‘'General" note/’ 
T iblc 2rt. 


Couatiy. 

Avciage, 

1909-1913 

1910 j 

1920 

1921 - 

Iinpoits 

Expoils 

Import 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

lmport.s 

Exports, 

PKINl IPAL F.yPOKT- 









iNd cotTN^nnss. 

1 /m 

1,000 

1,000 

1/W 

1,0 JO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bumels. 

huf^hels 

huhHt'i.s 

husOu^ls 

hiisaels 

bush eh' 

bushels ] 

hashed 


2> 

9.5,213 


137,350 ‘ 


19.5, 192 


62, 399 

Auktalia 

7 

40 732 

J 

19 ), 217 ! 

5 

87, .no 

2 

116,460 

British India 

5-11 

51,519 

7,7.0) 

2, .521 ! 

352 

5,7.50 

8,439 

1.5,917 

Bulgaria 

VS 

11 244 

1,104 

17 1 

C) 

008 

(^) 

979 

Canada 

‘120 

90,S71 

in 

113,.5A) 

22G 

144,31.5 

582 

179 GOO 

Chile 

170 

2,513 

19-4 

2,013 : 

44 

1,308 

6 

2, 1.50 

Itmnunia 

17H 

5‘2, :ro 

8,950 1 

1 

05 

50 

(') 

3,701 


5,021 

10’, 700 







UnittMi Elates 

1 j i 

J0u,:>i0 

7, 9'SG 

207,111 j 

39, 412 

.307,630 , 

27,63;3 

355, 661 

rKlNl'IPAP IMI'OltT- 









iMt c<a-:;trua. 









Bclcuim ' 

7d, 

22,091 

12,323 

847 i 

31,0.53 

3.30 

39,000 

4,054 

BiunI ■ 

20,405 ■ 


22,491 


3.5,879 


17, 230 


Biitish South Alnca a 

t),.107 

‘2.5H 

2, 137 ; 

102 ! 

8,711 

99 

1,199 

25 

Lennruk.. 

0.711 

.52.t 

80,1 

599 1 

1,1.59 

119 

2,622 

56 

FiiiLniil 

4,102 

0) 

2 (e 7 


1, 500 


' 2,091 


France — 

2K,00S 

1.529 

80,000 

1,232 i 

87,77u 

1,172 

40,2.56 

1,628 

Gonoany 

89, 75. i 

21,119 



24,572 

910 


693 

Greece. I ! 

7,o;n 


9,021 

54 

1.1,215 

3:59 

11,314 

53 

Italy 

52,800 

3 273 

95 , .501 

913 

79,875 

1,579 

103.016 

85 

Japan i 

. 0 , 495 

25 

11 ,. '■•M i 

2 

7,(S’0 

01 

12,725 

m 

Nethoi lauds 

70, 0.^5 

54,301 

IS, iJ9 

201 

20 , lot 

1, 095 

23, 605 

3 , .590 

Portugal 

3. 22 S 

210 

4,21,s 

7 





Spain 

4,471 

0.5 

13. 420 

1,900 

"’ix'ooa' 

721 

18, (X)5 

648 

Sweden - . - ^ ^ . 

7, 140 

29 

4, 979 

09 

8,91>2 i 

30 

7, 050 

287 

Swit/erlaiui 

18, 8S,5 

109 

ii,rd7 

.3 

12, 193 1 

1 

1.5, 125 

(0 

United Kingdom 

219. 150 

4,514 

178, 012 

014 

231,475 i 

oon 

184,8.50 

4,967 

Other countiie.s 

57, «:is 

29, 7.SI 

.33, .531 5 

33,371 

79,313 

36,003 

50,200 

30,223 

Total... 

7tK),520 

715, 194 
1 

533.1^41 

098,501 

077,792 j 

780,491 

566,372 

7's3,287 


I Less than 5<X). 
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OATS. 

Table 68, — Oats: Area and production in undermentioned countries^ 1909-I92^£, ^ 


Country, 

Area, 

Pioduction. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 3 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 2 

Noethebn Hemis- ; 
PHEBE. 

NOETH AMEEICA. 

United States ^ 

Canada 8 

IftOO 

acres 

37,357 

9,597 

1,000 

acres, 

42,491 

15,850 

1,000 
' acres. 
44,826 
16,949 

1,000 
act es. 
41,822 
16,056 

1,000 

busheis. 

1, 143,407 
351,690 
17 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,496,281 

530,710 

; 1,000 
buslu /s, 
l,(m,7’S7 
426,233 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,229,774 

558,358 

Total North 
Ame rican 
countries 
maiked ^ 

EITEOPE. 

United Elingdom. 
England and 

Wales ^ 

Scotland 

Ireland. 

Norway 

Sweden ^ 

Denmark 3 

Netherlands 3 

Belgium » 

Luxemburg 

France « 

Spam 3 

Italy 3 

Switzerland 3 

Germany^ 

Austna ' 

Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary 3 

Yugoslavia 3 i 

Serbia 3 ....i 








46, 954 

68,341 



61,775 

57,878 

1,495,097 

2,026,991 

.1,480,970 

1 1,788,132 

2,039 

952 

1,019 

200 

1,909 

1,023 

346 

644 

77 

<9,801 

1,270 

<1,253 

81 

*10,750 

<4,613 

<2,669 

<206 
<246 i 
225 

2,206 

1,032 

1,332 

342 

1,752 

1,091 

395 

: 586 

62 
8,278 
1,588 
1, 159 
56 
7,940 
027 
1,981 
802 ! 
1,029 

2, 148 
1,012 
1,254 
342 
1,757 
1,112 
383 

' 603 

1 04 

i 8,421 

1,575 
1, 199 
52 
7,814 
662 
1,963 
806 
1,003 

2, 161 
987 

1,757 

1,118 

302 

701 

66 

7,905 

1,512 

1,212 

51 

1 7,905 

2,021 

818 

954 

82,024 
37,670 
63,083 
10,245 
79, U5 
43,115 
18,512 
40,905 
3,382 
<310,020 
29,110 
< 36, 945 
4, 784 

4 5m, m 
l< 143,392 

<tl5,846 

<5,413 

<5,216 

<4,m 

85, 96H 
41,256 
53,618 
15,078 
69,914 
50,794 
20,413 
33,865 
3,849 
291,406 
37, 772 
24,223 
^ 3,UH 

! 332,490 

I 15, 074 
69,6r>4 
; 22, 307 

i 22,242 

1. ....... 

80,264 

38,344 

46,144 

1 12,960 

: 76,598 

! 52, 158 

i 20,(K)i 
35,225 
1,243 
244,455 
35,616 
*>38,401 
3,038 
344,812 
lS,ti43 
74,087 
21,964 
18,906 

74,800 

. 72,498 

51,740 
16, 430 
27,558 

^ 288,250 
34,926 
30,589 

1 2,4(H5 

1 284,585 

W,52C1 

22,528 

16,200 

Croatia-Slavoma 3, . . . 
Bosuia-Herzego\nna 3 
Greece 










1 



273 
345 ; 
2,173 ! 
4, 118 



! 3, 996 

i 7,004 

i til >,979 
129,061 

4, m 
9,301 
55,3r>0 
150,286 
IK, 154 
16,843 
8,840 i 
28,029 1 


Bulgaria » 

Eumania 3 

Poland 3 

Lithuania. 

< 455 i 
<1,105 j 
<2,858 

407 

3,oo;5 

4,753 

766 

622 

363 

1,038 

366 

3,294 

5,718 

<9,880 

<27,545 

<76,590 

9,370 

86,117 

182,960 

Latvia 

Esthoma 


633 

675 


7, 784 

i?, 

Finland » 

Eussia, including 
Ukraine and Nortn- 
Caiicada 

8 087 

<39,203 

1,013 I 

988 

< 21,989 

< 904, 547 

24,561 

28,647 

Total European ■ 
countrio s 
marked®..., 






37,998 

34,591 

36,134 

36,a52 

1,474, (K)2 

1,216,147 

1,214,404 

l,229,6tl4 

ASIA. 

Cyprus 





429 




Japan... 


282 


306 

11, 162 

12,086 

13,434 

Eussia (Asiatic). 

<4,912 


<87,403 

Total Asia 
marked® 
















1 Official sources unless othorwiso stated. 

» Fimes for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from reports received up to Nov. 1, 1922, 

8 Xaoicatos countries reporting for all periods given either as listed or as part of some other country. 
^ Old boundaries. 

s Indudes 627,000 bushels grown in the now territory of Venesia Xridwitina and Venezia Oiulia. 

8 One year only. 
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Table 68. — Oats: Area and production in undermentiomd countries, 1909-192*2 — Con. 


Countiy. 

Aim. 

Pi eduction . 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

A''’^eiage, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

N ( IRTHERN HEMIS- 

r HERE — cont 1 nued . 

AFRICA. 

Fronch Morocco 

i,ono 
aci cs* 

1,000 

acres. 

6 

578 

150 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acics. 

1,000 

huhhels. 

1,000 
hushtts. 
228 
6,855 
1, ISl 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

Algeria ^ 

Tunis - 

Total African 
conn in es 
marked 

Total Noithern 
lieniisphei o 
cou n ti 1 0 & 
marked ^ 

4 450 
143 

558 

105 

583 

119 

12,950 

4,333 

10, 334 
4, 134 

5,570 

904 

597 

728 

723 

702 

17,283 

8,336 

14,468 

6,534 

85,549 

93,600 

98,632 

95,432 

2, 980, .382 

3,251,474 

2,71.5,842 

3,024,330 

Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

Aver- 

age, 

1908-9 

to 

19X2-13. 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-222 

Average, 
1908-9 to 
1912-13. 

lOxC-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 2 

SOUTHERN: UeMISPEEBE. 

Chiles..,.. 

Uruguays 

.<VigciiUuas 

Union of South A h ica s- 

08 

7 16 
1,999 
t>«09 
708 
376 

61 

81 

2,301 

558 

1,008 

380 

00 

76 

2,061 

504 

937 

148 

79 

107 

2,105 

530 

2,934 

7 830 
52, 122 

0 7,197 
14, 851 
13,064 

2, 590 
1,479 
57, 113 
7, 519 
12, 550 
0, 908 

3,155 
1,989 
47,619 
7, 789 
18, 521 
5,225 

3,144 

2,069 

32,973 

8,103 

New Zealand ^ 

Total southern honiis- 
phci e countries 
marked s....... 

171 

6,753 

3, 298 

3,184 

2, 9U9 

2,992 

70, 747 

75, 000 

65,777 

53,042 

Tidal world countries 
markofi ^ 

K8, K47 

90.841 

lot. Ml 

98, 424 

3,003,129 

3,327,143 

2,781,019 

3,077,372 

World total all couii- 
tries reporting 

1*10,027 

10*1,382 

.... . 

109,510 

102, 179 

4,328,318 

3,550,328 

3,0.51,018 

3,173,118 


1 Officisii sourci'rt unless otlnn*wuseiftt}i,UHi. 

2 Viguies for J :ui<l I ll2i-«22 eojn|»lkui fioni reporlH tecch ed to Nov. t , IU‘32, 

^ liulieales couiU les leportmg for ull penod.s j;iv ou tuln r a.s listed or us part of sonic other county. 
< Four-yoarae<‘ruge. 

® Ouu year only. 


Tahle Hi},— Oats: Total production in coU 7 Uries as fur as 7 r ported, 1H95-1922. 


Ik car. 

PrcKluction. 

Year. 

lYoduction. 

Year. 

Product ion. 

Year. 

Production. 

1895. 

1890.. .... 

3897 i 

1898 1 

3899 i 

1900.. .... I 

190! ! 

BmhmL 
3,008,154,000 
2,847,115,CXK) 
2,6:13,071,000 
2, 903, 97‘!, 000 
n, 2,50, m, OOO 
3, inn, 002, 000 
2, 802, {>1.5, 000 

1902 

IIKKI 

1904 .... 

HX!5 

lOOfj 

1907 

3908...,. 

BusMh. 

3.020. 303.000 
3, 378, 034, (KX3 
3,611, .302, (KK) 
3, MO, 167, (){K) 
3,M4,!'6l,{«)0 

003, 8136, 000 

3. 591.0 <2, 000 

1900..... 

1910 

1911 i 

1912 

1913 

3914 

1915 

Bushels. 

4,3X2,882,000 

4. 182. 110. 000 
3,808, 501, (KJO 
4,617, Mi i,m) 

4.697.4.37.000 
4, 0.34,857, (KlO 
4,m,ru7o,im 

1910 

1917 

1918 

39iJ 

1920 

1921...... 

1922 

JBmMs. 
13,484,071,000 
2 3,006,747,000 

n,u2,m,m 

2 2, 857,897,000 
2 3, 5.50, m, 000 
2 3,051,018,000 
2 3,17.3,1X8,000 


1 Oennany not indiuled. In 1915 Oennany produced about 10 f»cr coni of the renorted world nrodnef mn 
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OATS— Ooiitinuoci. 

Table '10.— Oats: Average yiehl per me. in wiernientioned nnuilriiv, 


Yoai. 

United 

States. 

lliissia 
( El 110- 
pcan). 

Oer- 1 
many. 

Aiibfaia 

j 

irmiginy 

r. 

[■'rara'c. 

l^nlled 

Kiiig- 

do.n.i 

Average: 

} K!>n-1 S5)9 

2(5.1 

17. S 

40.0 

Lu.shfi'i. 
25.3 ; 


29 8 

i’,s. 

n.G 

1900-1909 

29.3 i 

20. 0 

50. 7 

29 8 

;;o,7 

33,0 

41.3 

1910-1919 

32.1 i 

’22.2 i 

•il. 5 

29. 3 

'* 3 i 8 

i 32. S i 

43 1 


1 







1919 

3 


41.9 

2aT 


2U) 

12,9 

1920 

3o.2 


1 4i,9 

25. 5 

27. .8 

35. 2 

39. [ 

1921 

23.7 


4t.l 

2S 2 

2?; 3 

0 

37.3 

1922 „ 

29,4 


36.0 


27. 5 

3'>, 5 








1 Winchester bushels. 


- Soveii-yoar average. 


s avnage. 


Table 71 . — Oats: Acreagey produciiony value, exports, etc., in the United States, 

JSj9'-19d2. 

[See headnolc of Table 4 ] 


Year. 

Acreage 
har- 
vest od. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

aero. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. i . 

Chicago ca-sh pnee per 
bushel, contUi(‘L^ 

Dumes(i(‘ 

exforb'?, 

Iiii‘luding 

outmc.d, 
fiMul yt'ur 
begimiiiig 
July 1.*-^ 

imports, 
duung 
lihcaf 
ye.U* 
bcgin- 
nuig 
,hiiy 1.3 

December. 

Pollowiag 

May. 

Low. 

High 

I;OW. 

High. 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 








acres. 

JSrt. 

bushels. 

Cents. 

dtAiars. 

ats. 

Cts. 

ats. 

Cfs. 

/i?ns/u7.b 

Jin Shis, 

1849 



140, 5S4 









1859 



m,643 










1860-1875. . 

9,080 

28.2 

272, 993 

37 5 

102,423 

3.8 

42 

45 

.52 

r>l(»,o:>3 

7.12,615 

1876-1885. . 

17, 143 

27.4 

469, 85C 

32,5 

152,594 

29 

33 

33 

3.S 

’ 3,106,723 

366, V3 

1886-1895. , 

27,482 

26 1 

717,266 

29.4 

207,143 

27 

29 

28 

321 

.1,607,237 

111,. 587 

1896 

29,645 

26 3 

780, 124 

18 3 

142,772 

161 

i8| 

m 


37,7‘>5,0‘t3 

131,261 

1897 

28,353 

27.9 

791,412 

20.8 

164. .8:16 

21 

23| 

26 

32 

73,880,307 

25,093 

1898 

28, 769 

29. 3 

812, 747 

25. 2 

212, 482 

20 

271 

2i 

271 

36.534,362 

28,008 

im 

£9, 510 

31 3 

025, 555 

21 5 

226, .588 

221 

23 

21 1 

2:11 

4.">,«d8,Hr>7 

51,576 

1900 

30,290 

30. 2 

913, 800 

25 4 

232,074 

21 1 

221 

27| 

31 

42,26.8,931 

32, 107 

1901 

29,894 

26,0 

778,392 

39.7 

308,796 

42 

iSi 

41 

ms 

1.3,277,612 

38,978 

1902 

30, 578 ! 

3b 5 i 

1,0.53,489 

30. 6 

322,423 

29i 

32 

333 

3h| 

; 8,3SLS05 

1.50, (Kid 

1903 

30, 866 i 

28 2 

869,350 

34, 0 

295, 232 


38 

.391 

44i 

‘ 1,960,710 

ISlbOH'l 

1904 : 

31,353 ) 

32. 2 

1,008,931 , 

31. 1 ; 

.313, 488 

ligi 

32 

281 

32 

8,394,602 

55, f’4i9 

1905 ! 

32,072 

34.0 

1,090,Z16 

28. 9 1 

314,868 

29i 

32| 

«32i 


' 48,4.14,. HI 

40,{I2:> 

1906 

33,353 

31 0 I 

1, 035, 576 

31.9 

329,853 

33 


U\ 

48^ 

^ 6, .386, 331 

91,280 

1907 

33,641 

23 9 I 

805, 108 i 

44.5 

358, 421 

46| 

f)0| 



, 2,518,855 

3.i‘l, ilH 

1908 

34,006 i 

25 0 1 

850, 540 

47,3 

41)2,010 

4h| 

.->04 

,5<H 

621 

1 2,333,^17 


1909 

S5, 150 

30 4 i 

1,068,289 1 

40 6 

433, 869 

40' 

45 

3tU ! 


! 2,.'dH.726 

1 , 0.34, 51 1 

1910 

37,548 

31,6 ^ 

1,186,341 1 

34.4 

408, 38S 

31 

324 

! 

3H* 

j 3,815,8.50 

107,318 

1911 

37,763 

24.4 

922,298 

45.0 

414,663 

‘H 

47| 

501 

! Oi 

' 2,677,719 

2, 6‘Ab 357 

1912 

37,917 

37.4 

1,418,337 

31 0 

452, 469 

\ .31 

31 1 

,3.51 

! 43 

1 36,455,471 

723, 800 

1913 

38, 399 

29 2 

1, 121,768 

39 2 

430, 596 

' .375 

i()| 

: 37 ^ 

! 42| 

1 2,748,743 

■22,2/3.621 

1914 

38,442 

29.7 

1,131,060 

43.8 

490,431 

I -iol 

40f 

501 

OiS 

100. 609,272 

630, 72'i 

3915 

' 40,996 

37.8 

1,549,030 

36 1 

559, 506 

1 m 

44 

391 ! 

i 49| 

! 08,960,481 

1 W5,3I4 

1916....... 

: 41, 527 

30. 1 

1,2.51,837 

52. 4 

65.5 928 

1 46| 

i 51 
802 


1 74 . 

: |sr lAC AOg 


1917 

, 43, 653 

36.6 

1,592,740 

66,6 

V/Wif j VJUtJ 

1,061 474 

7(u 

.Wj 1 

72 1 

1 #*t 

i 794 

(•'X IVttfV 1 

dddd4 

9 AiVl {\Tf 

1918....:.. 

44,349 

34.7 

1,538,124 

70.9 

1,090,322 

68 

74i 

075 

! 74 I 

;I0%(K)4,7;h 

: *, .Hfl , If/ / 

; 651,355 

1919....... 

40,359 

’ 29.3 

1,184,030 

70.4 

833,922 

77 

89 

lOOJ 

1174 

43 , 435, 994 

' 6,043,HM 

1920 

42,491 

■ 35.2 

1,496,281 

^ 46 0 

688,311 

47 

.52 

361 

1 43|: 

9,391,006 

‘ 3,705,^18 

1921....... 

^ 46,495 

■ 23.7 

1,078,341 

: 30.2 

325,954 

324 

42 

371 

1 IS 

' 21,016,742 

■ l,733,2ftl 

1922&,.,... 

40, 693 

29.9 

1,215,496 

39.4 

478,548 

4l| 

42^ 














^ Quotations are for No. 2 to 1906 
» Oatmeal not included until iS82. 

» Oatmeal not included 1867-1882, and 1909. 


* Acreage adjusted to census basis. 
^ TreUinmary estimate. 
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OATS — Continued. 

Table 72, — Oats: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hj States, 1920-1922. 


State. : 

Thousands of acres. 

Production (thousands of 
bushels) 

1 

i 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price ( thousands of dollars ‘ 

1020 

1921 

19221 

1920 

1921 

19221 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Maine 

119 

124 1 

130 

4,974 

4,340 

4, 940 

4, 228 

2, 387 

2,322 

Uampfehiio 

18 

18 

IS , 

702 

030 

684 

520 

378 

410 

Veirnoiit 

81 

81 

87 i 

2, 835 

2, 073 

3, 132 

2, 120 

1, 577 

1,754 


9 

9 

10 1 

30'3 

279 

340 

245 

105 

214 

Shode Island ' . 

1 

i 

1 ' 

28 

28 

31 

22 

17 

19 

ConiKXiticnt 

11 

11 

11 

330 

330 i 

308 

248 

1 198 

200 

New York 

i.or/j 

1, 038 

1,059 

40,772 

24,912 

31,770 

27,317 

11,709 

16,203 

New J^^rsey 

72 

72 

72 

2,301 

1,728 

2,232 

1,728 

778 

1,228 

Pennsylvania 

3,210 

1, m ; 

1,213 1 

47,190 

35, 2M 

41,242 

31, 145 

1.5, S77 

10,796 

Delaware i 

7 

G 

7 

231 

108 

mi 

102 

77 

92 

Maryland 

50 

60 I 

.58 

1,025 

1,020 

1,740 

1 , 138 

729 

Ss7 

Virginia 

NS 

103 j 

300 

3,241 

3,342 

3, 320 

2,025 

1,872 

1,959 

West Virainia 

200 

210 

200 

5,400 

4,020 

4, 000 

4, 206 

2, 402 

2,008 

Nmih CHi’olina 

i.)4 

170 

178 

3,388 

3, 060 

3, 7.18 

3, 252 

2,142 

2, 504 

South CaioHiia 

307 

338 

4110 

7,308 

8,112 

9,744 

7, 589 

1 5, 922 

7, 405 

Georgia 

34 1 

4(2 

471 

7, 224 

8, 052 

8, 532 

7, 802 

5, .537 

' 0,390 

Florida * 

11 

4! 

37 

097 

533 

48i 

418 

o 40 

327 

Ohio 

1,510 

1.550 i 

1,472 

08, Oils 

35, 050 

39,741 

31,034 

11,764 

17,885 

ludiauu 

1, 875 

1,912 1 

1,370 

70, 875 

45, 8S8 

28, 770 

35,363 

13, ,308 

11,-508 

Illinois ' 

4,334 

1,594 i 

3, 800 

171,193 

121,711 

110,010 

73,613 

3.5,303 

: 42, 904 

Michigan 

1,485 

1,544 ' 

1. 198 

58, 800 

28,101 

49,434 

28 227 

10,110 

i 20, 26B 

Wiscoiism 

2, 408 

2,032 

2, 405 

107,878 

03, 958 

101,558 1 

,52, *860 i 

21,100 

39, 608 

Minnesota 

3, 702 

1, 1 15 

4, 021 

13K, 825 

99, 480 

142,710 i 

49,977 

32, 880 

Ts 070 

Iowa 

5,891 

0,310 

0, 023 

229, 81)6 

104,810 

222,851 

82, 752 

37,913 

77, 998 

Missouri 

1,918 

2. 148 

1,117 

58,499 

42,900 

17, 872 

28, GG5 

12, 888 

7, 804 

Nmth Dakota 1 

2,518 

2,508 

2,3S8 

00, 132 

48,792 

78,804 

21,15! 

10,216 

20, 489 

South Dakota 

2,219 

2,050 

2, 9H) 

75, 4i0 

58, .9H) 

74, 4(K) 

21,897 

11,000 

21,808 

Nebraska 

2, IfK) 

2, 585 

2, 108 

.83, 040 

70,051 

.50, !(;<) 

30, 72.5 

14,711 

19, 076 

Kansiis 

2,127 

1,891 

1,494 

05, 299 

38,827 

28, 3, SO 

25, 4b7 

10, 4,83 

ii.ras 

Xentucky 

280 

293 

234 

0, .580 

5, 507 

4,282 

4, SO.? 

2,072 

2, 398 

Tennessee 

2“0 

200 1 

229 

4,950 

5,330 1 

<,3.5! 

3,861 

2, 558 

2, 30f) 

Alahuina 1 

j 2 10 

30H ! 

277 

4,428 

0,770 i 

5, .540 

3, 897 

4.404 

4, 1.55 

MLsJKSsnnti 

! 128 

117 i 

140 

2, 170 

2,910 1 

2, (K>0 

LS93 

1,882 

1 , 7.56 

Louisiana 

50 

55 

50 

1, 150 

1,205 

1,249 

913 

880 

802 

Texas 

, 1 , 490 

1,805 

1,455 

32, 780 

33,570 

33,465 

21,035 

13,092 

18,4(X) 

Oklahoma i 

1,050 1 

l,7r>5 

1,«K) 

54, 450 

3r),3(K) 

30, (KK) 

23, 958 

9,53! j 

13,500 

Arkansas i 

290 1 

31K) 

204 

7. 2.50 j 

0,000 

0,.330 

5, 655 

2,970 j 

3,012 

Montana 

533 ! 

018 

000 

11,720 

14,832 

19, 200 1 

5, 9, SO 

5,043 1 

7, 104 

Wyoming 

115 

tno 

158 

4,370 

4,, 500 

5,050 

2, 709 

1,710 ! 

2, 022 

Oiaormio 

204 

217 

185 i 

0, m 

0, 727 

4, 02,5 

3, 850 

2, 220 

2, 081 

New MckIco 

01 

01 

02 i 

1,071 

l,0(K) 

930 

1 , 337 

8(1 

539 

Any<ona 

!3 

IK 

20 

35! 

030 

020 

337 

4i() 

422 

Utah 

77 

79 

80 

2,003 

2, 870 

3,354 

2,082 

1,004 ^ 

1,576 

Nevada...... ..... 

3 

3 

3 

112 

113 

112 

134 

8a 1 

84 

I<iaho 

185 

180 

t02 

7,030 

7,740 

0, 1.5ft 

4,780 

2,4f7 

2, 

Washington. 

210 

210 

202 

9, 780 

10, 5(K) 

7,9.59 

I 7,010 

4,410 

4,0! 6 

Oregon 

1 IKK) 

^ 272 

207 

10, 950 

8,701 

0,075 

7,118 

3, 308 

3, 8{r» 

California 

155 

110 

150 

4. 050 

3, 7.M) 

5, 2r»o 

3, 720 

!,92,H 

.3, 360 

United States 

[ 42,491 

i 45,495 

40,093 

4,490,281 

1,073,341 

1,215,490 

088,311 

325, 954 

478, 548 


i J^wilniLuiry ostimute* 
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Table 73.— Og^s- Condition of crop, United States, on 1st (f months named, J9(U -1 9dJ. 


Year. 

June. 

July 

August. 

When har- 
vested. 

Year. 

June. 

is? 

cJ 

Hs 

August 

11 

P 

Year. 

o- 

g 

Hs 

July. 

U3 

a 

u 

S . 

p 

1902..,. 

90.6 

92.1 

80.4 

87.2 

1909.... 

88.7 

88.3 

85.5 

83.8 

1916.... 

86. 9 

S(\. 3 

81.5 

78.0 

1903.... 

85.5 

84.3 

79. 5 

75. 7 

1910 

91.0 

82.2 

83.5 

83.3 

1917.... 

88. 8 

89. 4 

87.2 

90.4 

1904.... 

89.2 

89.8 

86.6 

85 6 

3911.... 

85 7 

68.8 

65. 7 

64.5 

1938.... 

93.2 

85. 5 

82. 8 

84.4 

1905.... 

92.9 

92.1 

90.8 

90.3 

1932.... 

91.1 

89.2 

90.3 

92.3 

1919.... 

93. 2 

87. 0 

76.5 

73.1 

1906.... 

85.9 

84.0 

82.8 

81.9 

3913 

87.0 

76.3 

73. 8 

74.0 

1920.... 

87. 8 : 

84. 7 

87. 2 

88.3 

1907.... 

81.6 

81.0 

75.6 

65.5 

1914.... 

89 5 

84.7 

79 4 

75.8 

1921....: 

85.7 

77. 6 

61. 5 

63.1 

1908..., 

92.9 

85.7 

1 

76.8 

69.7 

1915.... 

92.2 

93.9 , 

91.6 

1 1 

91.1 

1922.... 

85.5 

74. 4 

75.6 

71.9 


Table 74.—Oats: Forecast of production, monthly, uiih prehminanj and final rsllmates. 


Year. 

June. 

July 

August. 

Septem- 

her. 

Oclol'er 
pro.iiiction 
estimate. i 

Final 

estimate. 

1912 

1913 

1911 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

1922 

UOOOlme 

1.109.000 

1.104.000 
1,216,223 
1,287,854 
1,254,834 

3,380,593 

1,500,049 

1,439,991 

3,315,476 

1,404,922 

ipOObvs 

1.339.000 

1.031.000 1 
3,109,805 
1,398,996 ! 
1,316,867 

3,452,907 
1,436,617 
1,396,637 
1,322, 0i>5 
1,328,937 

1.000 huff. 

1.207.000 

1.028.000 
1,153,240 
1,402,100 
1,274,028 

1,456,338 

1,427,596 

1,260,46,3 

1,402,064 

1,137,202 

1,000 hv’f 
1,291), 000 
1,(K)(>,000 
1,115,548 
1,407,670 
1,231,042 

1,5,3.3,470 

1,477,348 

1,218,935 

1,441,8:39 

1,090,282 

1,000 bn, 
1,417,172 

1 1,122,139 
1, 139,741 
: 1,517,178 
1,229,182 

1.. 580. 7 14 

1.. 53.5. 297 
1,219,521 
1,444,411 

3, 078, .519 

1,000 hvff. 
1,41 8, .337 
1,121,768 
1,141,060 
1,549,030 
1,251,837 

1,. 592, 740 

1 1,5;J8,124 

■ 1,184,030 

; 1,496,28! 

1 1,078,341 

1,3 'll, 294 

1,302, 283 

1,274,783 

1,287,214 

1,328, 117 

1,337,156 

1,304,664 

1,186,626 

1,251,156 

1,255,004 

1 3,229,774 

1 1,215,496 


1 Freliimaary estimate 


Table 75. — Oats: PTodnetion and distrihidionin the United S tat e.s, lS97-19d2* 



Old vStoch 
on farms 
Aug. 1. 


t'rop 



Stock on 

Shipped 
(kit of 
C(H!Ufy 
where 
grown. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

bushel. 

Quahl y. 

Total 

supplies. 

farms 
Mar. 1 
folkming. j 

1 

I897--1901 

1,000 
bushels. \ 

1,000 
bufht Is. 

l^ounds. 

Per eeiU. 

1,000 ; 
husfu U. \ 

i,m 
hush (Is. 

bmhdf. 

62,020 

850,387 

30.7 

86.9 

912,407 

309,996 

Zi8,93i 

1902-1906 

59,577 

1,011,516 

31.4 

87.7 

1,071,094 

387,728 

277,254 

19u7 

73,196 

805,108 

29.4 

77,0 

878, .304 

258, lOI 

221,117 

1908 

40,528 

850, 540 

29.8 

81.3 

891,063 

294, 082 

1 253,929 

1909 

27,478 

3,008,289 

32.7 

91. 4 

1,095,767 

3S5, 705 

; 343,908 

1910... 

GO, 666 

1,186,311 

32.7 

93.8 

: 2,296, mi 

412,6115 

363, 103 

1911 

67,801 

922,298 

31.1 

84.6 

mo,im 

289,989 

265,914 

m2... 

‘ 34,875 

1,418,337 

33.0 

91,0 

1,453,212 

604,219 

438, ISO 

1913 

J0.3,9t6 

1,121,768 

32.1 ; 

89.1 

1,225,684 

419,481 

2m, m 

3914.. 

: 62,467 

1,141,060 

31.5 

80.5 

1,203,527 

379,369 

335,5.19 

1915 

.5.5,607 

3,549,030 

33.0 

87.5 

1,604,637 

598,148 

465,823 

3918 

313,728 

1,251,837 

31.2 

88.2 

1,305,565 

394,211 

365,092 

1917 

47.834 

1,592,740 

33.4 

95.1 

1,0*40,574 

599,208 

514,117 

1918 ; 

81,424 

1,. 538, 124 

33 2 

93,6 

1,619, 548 

59t), 251 

421,568 

1919 

93,045 

1,3W,03') 

31 1 

84.7 

1,277,075 ‘ 

409,730 

312,364 

1920 

54, 819 

3,496, 2.81 

I 33. 1 

93 3 

1,551,100 ' 

6,8:1,759 

431,687 

1921 

101, K‘K 

3,078,341 

1 28 3 

74,7 

1,239,449 

411,934 

258,259 

3922 

74, 513 

1,215,496 

32. 0 

87.7 

1,290,009 

421,511 

304,568 
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Statistics of Oats, 

OATS — ('Continued . 

Tabi.e 76. — Oats: Yield per acre, price per hicskel December 7, and value per acre, by 

tales. 


State. 

Yield pti acio (i.ushels) 

Faim pace per bushel (cents). 

Value 
per acre 
(dollars) i 

cu cr 

03 

tA « 

C/i 

0 

r-1 

S 

0 

0 

fi i 

Cft 

i 

r^i 

c; 

2. cji 

CO 

0 

C3 

t-4 

»o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

oc 

cs 

o 

03 

03 

B 

s 

c? 

os 

5-year a v e r - 
age, 1917-1921. 

CM 

W 

Oi 

Maine 

37 S 

40.0 34 0 

41 .8 

35 0 

38 0 

68 


57 

45 

67 

85 

90 

92 

85 

B5 

47 

29.34 

17. 86 

New Hampshire . . 

36, 0 

38. 0,33. 0 

39 0135 0 

38 0 

G9 

56 

.58 


69 

81 

87 

85 

75 

60 

60 

28.66 

22.80 

Vermont 

34 9 

41. 0|29. B 

35 0,33. 0 

36 0 

68 

52 

,55 

.53 

65 

85 

90 

90 

75 

59 

56 

27. 95 

20. 16 

ivlassachusetts 

34 4 

10 0133. 0 

34 o!.3L 0 

34 0 

69 

54 

56 

51 

66 

81 

91 

90 

SO 

59 

63 

28 31 

21 42 

Khode Island 

31 S 

12 0j30. 0 

28 0 28 0 

31.0 

09 

.50 

58 

50 

CM 

75 

90 

95 

so 

60 

60 

25.75 

IS. 60 

Connecticut 

31. ! 

38 0*29 5 

30 0*30 0 

28 0 

69 

55 

55 

55 

69 

79 

90 

88 

75 

60 

65 

25. 35 

18 20 

New York 

31 S 

il 0:25.5 

38 5 

21 0 30 0 

61 

47 

51 

45 

62 

t it 

84 

8;i 

67 

47 

51 

23. 79 

15 30 

New Jersey 

31 4 

10. 0 

rj) 0 

32 0 

21. 0 

3! 0 

6! 

47 

54 

18 

61 

70 

79 

so 

7 o 

45 

55 

22 84 

17 05 

PennsYlvanla 

31. 3 

30. 0 

31 0 

30 012.8 ,5 

31 0 

,59 

lb 

51 

H 

57 

73 

80 

80 

GO 

45 

48 

24. 02 

10.32 

Delaware 

28, 4 

3.5. 0 2tk 0 

33. 0 

28 0 23. 0 

04 

5l 

50 

.51 

62 

78 

H7 

90 

70 

16 

57 

22. 42 

13 11 

Maryland 

30. I 

3.3 0:28 0 

,32 ,5 

j7 0'30 0 

62 

48 

.52 

19 

01 

75 

.SO 

f,2 

70 

45 

51 

21. 90 

1.5. SO 

Vnmnia 

21,5 

23. 0 

22. 0 

21 9 

20. 5121) 0 

51 

52 

5s 

B5 

m 

84 

100 

100 

81 

56 

.59 

IS. 90 

11.80 

West Vn^^tma 

21 (1 

27 0’3!.0 

2" 0 

22 0 23 0 

67 

5i 

5,5 

.51 

61 

79 

91 

91 

70 

52 

58 

19 50 

13 34 

North Carolina. . . 

18.9 17 0.16 7 

22 0il8 0i2L 0 

v8(l 

61 

65 

02 

74 

<)3 

IDS 

106 

96 

7(J 

67 

16. 93 

14 07 

Soutli Carolina. . , 

23.4 

22. 0 

23 0 

24 0,24. 0,24 0 

87 

71 

71 

67 

SO 

100 

il8 

110 

103 

73 

76 

21. 70 

18. 24 

Georgia 

20 0 

20,0 20 II 

21.0 21.018 0 

88 

68 

70 

GO 

79 

117 

119 

115 

lOS 

64 

75 

20.33 

13 50 

Florida 

15 2 

18 Oi 1.5.0 

17.0 

13 0113 0 

81 

70 

70 

70 

71 

08 

11.5 

120 

60 

65 

68 

14 21 

8.84 

Ohio 

34. 2144 cm (f 

11,2 

2 : 3 . 0 27 0 

Bl 

40 

45 

36 

.-B 

64 

70 

72 

50 

33 

45 

22 48 

12 15 

Indiana 

32. {)'42. 0132. 0 

il.O 

24 0 2t 0 

48 

38 

4*1 

31 

51 

0.« 

67 

69 

40 

29 

40 

20. ,50 

8 40 


33.7iL4 0 30 0 

39 5 

2(1. 5 


4S 

38 


35 

51' 6.) 

67 

70 

43 

29 

39 

21.79 

11.12 

Mir*h jgan 

i 1 

31 2 40.0125 0 

,39. 6 

is 2^33 0 

50 

39 

4,5 



Ct 6') 

71 

48 

36 

41 

18 79 

13 ,53 


38.1,46 6 33.4 

4i..si24-3!D 2 

49 

.17 

43 

,16 

51 

66 

67 

70 

49 

3,3 

39 

22 72 

36 07 

Minnesota 

33 2 11 0’28 0 

37 5 

24 0,,3.5 5 

43 

32 

40 

32 

47 

63 

63 

64 

30 

23 

32 

17 22 

11.36 

Town, 

35 7 

42 0 34.6 

39 0»26 0 37 0 

441 34 

41 

32 

48 

63, 

6t 

64 

36 

23 

35 

19. 73 

12 95 

Missouri 

2t 5129 0 27. 0 

30. ,5j20. 0|i6 0 

50 

45 

41 

38 


Olj 70 

71 

49 

30 

44 

10.96 

7.04 

North Dakoia 

23 0 23 5 

15 5 

24 0119 0 33 0 

41 

30 

37 

27 

11 

02| 61 

. 67 

,15 

21 

26 

9 28 

8. 58 

South Dakota. . . . 

31. 0 39. 0 29. 0 

31.0 

22.0 31 0 

41 

31 

,3s 

28 

46 

61 

,59 

()3 

33 

20 

32 

15. 53 

9 92 

Nebraska 

28. 0 

22 2 32. s 

.34 6 

27 1123 3 

'i4 

38 

40 

31 

47 

61 

65 

05 

37 

21 

34 

15. 48 

7.92 

Kansas 

2L 1 

22. 0 

28, 1 

,30. 7 

20. 5 19 0 

.50 

45 

42 

37 

,5.5 

641 73 

1 73 

39 

27 

41 

14.78 

7.79 

Kentucky 

21. 5 

24, 0 22. 5 

j 

23. 5 

19.0 

l,v 3 

65 

52 

.53 

48, 

00 

76 

90 

ill 

73 

48 

56 

17.62 

iO. 2.5 

Tennessee 

20.6 

2,5. O' 1 8 B 

19 8 

20.5 

19.0 

67 

.53 

53 

.50 

62 

.83 

0.3 

93 

78 

48 

BS 

17.30 

10 07 

Aluliaina 

ill. 4 

10.018 0 

18.0 

22.(1 

20. 0 

82 

69 

6<‘ 

63 

75 

102 

107 

105 

88 

65 

75 

17. .55 

15.00 

MlssiSvSippi i 

18. 4 

20. 6 16. 0 

17.0 

20. 0 

19. (. 

78 

63 

Ch>, 

60 

71 

94 

107 

105 

87i 

(U 

66 

16. 7,3 

12. .54 

Louisiana i 

23. I 

25 0 22. 0 

2,3. 0 

23. 0 

22.3 

76 

,57 

63 

B>> 

68 

94 

99 

100 

82 

70 

09 

20. ,53 

15 30 

Texas i 

23.9 

14. 7 42. 0 

22. 0 

18.0 

23.0 

60 

51 

IS 

42 

61 

Hi 92 

64 

66 

39 

55 

16. 65 

12.65 

Oklahoma ...i 

25. 8 21.032. 0 

33 0,20.0 

20.0 

52 

15 

41 

35 

57 

75 

.s, 

70 

i 

f. 27 

45 

1.5. 95 

0 00 

Arkansas 

‘211 7 

f) 

22 0 

2.5. 0122. 0121. 0 

66 

.5.1 

; .53’ 

52 

6S 

75; .88 

88 

78 

45 

57 

18.44 

1.3. 68 

Moufana 

112 8 

.30 01 6 0 

22.0,24.0 32 0 

52 

32 

39 

.32 

47 

Sit 80 

91 

51 

34 

37 

13. 01 

I1..S4 

Wymniuy. j 

30.6 41.012, 0 

38 0 .30 0,32.0 

60 

40 

! 48: 

43 

60 

.'•’O 

80 

(12 

I 62 

3S 

40 

22 CK) 

12. 80 

roloiadu 

28 7 

30 0 26. 2 

3 1 5 

in. 0 25. 0 

57 

4 4 

1 

11 

«. 

7.i 

SO 

90 

j (2) 

3,3 

45 

21.12 

11.25 

New Mexico. ..... 

25 I 2 S. 0 I 27 , 1 

27 4 

27 711.5.0 

6s 

60 

45i 

50 

67 

81 

89 

95 

1 SO, 

48 

,58 

22.27 

8.70 

Arizona... 

.3.3 6‘40. 013 *, 0 

27. 0 

35. (bil.O 

.81 

.50 

1 70 

61 

.80 


120 

100 

f 96 

65 

68 

34. 01 

|21. 08 

lhah 

36. 4 

15. 0127 9 

33 h 

36. 4 

39. 0 

63 

40 : .13 

4.5 

61 

.8,5 

97 

98 

i 80 

37 

47| 

29.78 

ll«. 33 

Nevada 

' 

.38, 0 2 ;), 3 

37 2 

37. 7 

37.2 

K3 

65 

55 

5.5, 

75 

96 

118 

100 

120| 

7,5, 

75 

36.29 

127.90 

Idaho........ 

37. .w 

10. o|.30. 0 

r.s 0 

13.0 

38.0 

57 

32 

38 

34 

54 

77 

91 

98 

68j 

32 

46 

27. 17 

17, is 

Washington. ..... 

40. 6 

27. O' 10 0 

46. 6 

m 0 

39.4 

01 

40 

42 

37i 

51 

Hi 

98 

93 

72| 

42 

58 

29. S8 

!22.85 

On^fi^on . , , , . ^ . 

30. UCIV (i 

31. 3 


32. 0 

25 0 

59 

38 

45 

37i 

49 

75 

% 

92! 

65 

.38i 

57 

21.49 

14, 25 

Calfornia.,.*.. 

.30. 6i,{2. 0|29 0 

30. 0 

27. 0 

3.5 0 

70 

69 

,53 

50 

72 

85 

VI 

90 

80i 

Bl 

64 

25.09 

22. 40 

United {States.. , 

30.6j34 7|29.3 


5k 7 

2U 9 

49. 5 

39.2 

43.8 



36 1 

52,4j60.6j70.9j70 4 

40. 0| 

30.2 

39,4 

18. 60 

11,70 


i Baaed iiyeii farm price Dec. 1. 
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OATS — Oontinuod. 

Table 77. — Oats; Farm price, cents per bushel on Is! of each month, WOH-IOH. 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

J line. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

A v('r- 

age 1 

1908 

48.1 

47.0 

47 9 

50.0 

50. 1 

51 8 

50.2 

49 8 

47.2 

47.2 

46 .3 

17.2 

47.0 

1909 

18.1 

IcS 1 

51 1 

53. 2 

55 3 

57 4 

56. 2 

50. 0 

42. 3 

4! 0 

41 0 

10 2 

I't 4 

3910 

42.8 

45 0 

46 0 

45 6 

13 3 

43 0 

42 1 

41.7 

38 1 

3 2 

31 9 

3! 1 

.5 ). 9 

1911. 

33.2 

33 1 

32. 8 

32.3 

33, 2 

31 7 

37 5 

40. 2 

40 i 

42 5 

13. 8 

4,>. 0 

3 7 

1912 

45. 1 

47.5 

49.8 

52.0 

56.0 

55.3 

52. 5 

4 1. 3 

tjtj 0 

33 0 

33. 6 

3i.9 

41. 1 

1933 

32.2 

32 i 

33 1 

33 1 

34 2 

30.0 

37 7 

37 6 

39. 3 

39 6 

37 9 

39 2 

35 8 

1911 

39.1 

39 3 

38. 9 

39 5 

39. 5 

40 0 

38. S 

36 7 

42 3 

43. 3 

i' 9 

13. 8 

19 0 

1915 

15 0 

50. 1 

52.1 

53 4 

thX 1 

51 3 

46 7 

45 4 

38 5 , 

31 n 

34.9 

3f>. 1 

42 .3 

1916 

39 1 

41.6 

42 7 

42 0 

4i 6 1 

42 i 

40. 4 

40 1 

43 1 

li,5 

19. 0 

52 4 

U !) 

1917 

51 4 

55 2 

56.9 

61.5 

71 0 

69.9 

68,0 

73.7 

61.7 

62. 3 j 

1-1.7 

6.1 6 

62. 7 

1918 

73 9 

7S. 7 

86.2 

8S.9 

86 0 

78 1 

76.3 

73.0 

70 3 

71 0 

' 68. 2 

70. 9 

71.6 

1919 

70 8 

01.3 

62 6 

o5 8 

70.9 

71.2 

70.9 

75 3 

71.7 

68 . i 

: 68 . 7 

70 1 

69. 4 

1920 

78 2 

S2.7 

84.5 

90.7 

98 3 

102 0 

104. 5 

81 9 

70. 2 1 

GO. 7 

5 1. 5 

46 0 

71 0 

1921 

45 6 

41.8 

41 9 

39 3 

36 S 

37 9 

35 0 

33 S 

30 1 1 

31.0 

! 29 2 

2 

1 31 7 

1922 

31.0 

32.8 

36.6 

36.5 

37.9 

38. 4 

37 3 

! 35 . 0 

32 2 

34. 5 

> 38 2 

30 4 

! 36 3 

Average, 1913-1922. 

50 6 

52 2 

53.6 

55. 1 

57. 1 

56 8 

55.7 

53 2 

49.9 

49. 0 

IS. 5 

40 5 

-5! 6 


1 Weighted average. 

Table 78. — Oats' Monthly marletings by farmers, 1917-lifJl. 


Year. 

Estimated amount sold nioiithiy by faiineis of Umlod States (nullious of Imshol.s ). 

July. 

Ang 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jati 

Eeh 

Mar. 

Apr 

May. 

June. 

Sea- 

son. 

1917-18 

24 

82 

67 

56 

38 

39 

42 

40 

35 

33 

20 

21 1 

51 M) 

1918-19 

34 

82 

50 

42 

30 

28 

28 

19 

23 

27 

29 

28 ' 

420 

3919-20 

47 

60 

33 

30 

19 

27 

26 

21 

16 

U 

17 

15 

325 

1920-21 

36 

80 

59 

41 

24 

25 

28 

28 

26 

20 

29 

31 j 

430 

1921-22 

38 

41 

30 

20 

13 

15 

18 

17 

14 

II 

18 

15 j 

250 

Average 

1 

36 

09 

1 

48 

1 

38 

jJ!o 

1 

23 ! 

28 

25 

23 

21 

23 

23 i 

1 

382 






Per cent of yeai’s .sales. 





1917-18 

4.7 

16 4 

13.5 

11. 1 

7 7 

7.8 

8.3 

8 0 

7.1 

! 

' 6 5 

4.0 

4,9 

r 

! 300.0 

3918-19 

8 0 

19 6 

11 9 

9.9 

7.2 

I 6.7 

i 6.7 

1 5 

5 5 

6.3 

7.0 

6 7 

i 300.0 

1919-20 

14 d 

18.4 

i 10 1 

9.2 

5 8 

8.3 

8.2 

6 6 

4.9 

4.3 

5. 2 

4.6 

^ HKl.O 

1920-21 

S.3 

18 7 

13 8 

9 5 

5 5 

5.8 

I 6.6 

6.6 

6.0 

4.6 

0.8 

7.8 

i iiao 

1921-22 

15 1 

16.5 

11.8 

7.9 

5.3 

6. 1 

; 7.3 

6.9 

5.6 

4.3 

7.2 

1 6.0 

1 

100.0 

Average 

iO. i 

18.0 

12.2 

9. 5 

6.3 

7 0 

7.4 

6 , 5 , 

, 5.H 

5.2 

0. 0 

6,0 

i 

100.0 


Table 79.— Oa^^?; Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 


« 

Year. 

PI < 3 ) 

■sS 

flS 

Excessive ' 
moisture, j 

Floods. 

Frost or j 
freeze. | 

t 

Hot winds. | 

1 

m 

« 1 

gS 

^ . 
i 

W *1 

1 

§ 

HH 

03 

019 
•«-< S 

0 

Defective } 
seed. 1 

Total. 1 

i 


P d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P,cf, 

P.d, 

P.d. 

P.d. 

i^d. 

P.d. 

P. ct 

P. cL 

P. et 

1909 

7.9 

5.2 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

0.9 

0,8 

17.7 

2.4 

0 . 5 

0.1 

0.4 

22. 2 

1910 

17.0 

.8 

.2 

.7 

.4 

L7 

.3 

21.4 

.9 

.6 

.2 

.2 

24.0 

1911 

27.6 

1.0 


.5 

.3 

5. 1 

. 1 

35. 4 

.7 

1.5 

.1 

.2 

39.6 

1912 

7.2 

3. 1 

.3 

.5 

J.O 

1. J 

.5 

14.1 

1.6 

.7 

.1 

.2 

17.7 

1913- 

22.7 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.6 

1,8 

.2 

27.2 

1 .5 

1.1 i 

.1 

. 1 

30.3 

1914 

15.7 

2. 2 

.2 

.3 

.8 

2.6 

.4 

22.7 

i 2.0 

1.7 

.1 

.1 

27.6 

1915. 

1.4 

8.5 

.9 

.4 

1.0 

At 

B 

13. 2 

1 9 1 

*■1 

cd' 



191G 

! 10,1 

4.0 

.4 

.6 

.8 

2.8 

]5 

19 7 


. 0 
1.3 

.1 

^.2 

1917 

11.8 

1.2 

.2 

2.7 

.8 

1.0 

.3 

19 2 

.8 

,4 


(^) 

19.8 

1918 

12,9 

. 5 

.2 

1,3 

.9 

1,8 

.3 

18 1 

1 1.1 

.9 


.2 

20.7 

1919. 

11.5 

5.7 

.4 

.4 

.7 

2.8 

.4 

22.3 

; 4.9 

2.2 

h) 

,1 

29.9 

1920 

6.4 

1 2 7 

,3 

,4 

.8 

.9 

.4 

12.1 

2.3 

! 3.4 


. 1 

16,3 

1921 

18.3 

> 2.3 

.2 

2.6 


5 9 

.6 

! 3t 0 

: 5.2 

! 2.1 

0 

.1 

38.9 

Average 

13.1 

2.9 

.3 

,9 

.8 

2.2 

.4 

21.0 

2.3 

j 1.1 

.1 

.2 

1 25.4 


1 T.Afi« tVlft-n. O AK 



Statistics of Oats. 625 

0 A TS — Conti nucd . 

Tablk 80. — Oats: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of reported sales of No^ $ 

while, 1909-10 to 1921-22. 


CmCAGO.i 


Crop ycai. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doe. 

Jan,. 

Fel) 

Mar 

Apr. 

JCay. 

June. 

July. 

Weighted 

average. 

1909-10 

to. 38 

$0. 39 

SO. 40 

$0.40 

$0.44 

$0.48 

$0. 47 

$0.44 

$0.42 

$0. 40 

$0. 3S 

10. 41 

$0. 42 

1910-11 

.35 

.34 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.39 

.41 

.33 

1911-12 

.41 

.45 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.50 

.52 

.53 

.57 

.55 

.53 

.49 

.50 

1912-19 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.33 

.33 

- 33 

.32 

.35 

.38 

.40 

.40 

.35 

1913-11 

.42 

.43 

.40 

.01 

.40 

.39 

.39 

.39 

.39 

. 40 

. 40 

.37 

.40 

Average, 1909- 














1913 

.38 

.39 

.38 

.38 

.39 

.41 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.40 

1914-13.... 

.42 

,48 

.46 

.48 

.49 

.53 { 

. 58 

.57 

.57 

.5d 

.49 

.53 

.50 

1915 -lb 

.41 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.42 

.48 

.45 

.12 

.44 

.43 

.39 

.41 

.41 

1916-17 

,44 

.46 

. 19 

.55 

.53 

.57 

.56 

.01 

.69 

.70 

.67 

78 

.54 

1917-18 

.61 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.77 

.82 

.89 

.93 

.89 

.77 

,77 

.77 

.71 

1918-19 

.70 

. 72 

.69 

.72 

.72 

.65 

.58 

.03 

.70 

.69 

.70 

. 78 

.70 

1919-20 

.73 

.68 

.70 

.<3 

.82 

.86 

.86 

.93 

1.01 

1.09 

1.13 

.91 

.80 

1920-21 

.70 

1 .62 

.54 

.51 

.48 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.36 

.39 

.37 

.34 

.51 

1 

Average, 1914- 














1920 

.57 

.56 

.55 

.57 

.60 

.62 

.62 

.64 

.67 

' .66 

.65 

' .65 

.60 

1921-22 

’'T32~ 

”*35’ 

'"NT 

.33 

.34 

; .34 

.30 

.36 

.38 


.37 

.36 

.35 


MrNNEAPOLLS.2 


3909-10 

$0. 36 

$0.37 

$0.30 

$0.38 

$0. 11 

$0. 40 

$0. 45 

$0.43 

10. 40 

10. 39 

$0. 30 

$0 42 

$0.39 

J 910-11 

. 35 

.36 

.30 

.31 

.30 

.31 

.29 

.29 

.32 

.,33 

.37 

.42 

.33 

1911-12 

.41 

.44 

.40 

.40 

.^46 

.48 

.50 

.52 

. 54 

..54 

..50 

.47 

.47 

1912-13 

. 34 

.81 

.31 

.29 

.30 

.31 

.31 

.30 

.32 

. 35 

.38 

.38 

.33 

1913-14. 

-40 

.40 

.37 

.37 

.37 

. 30 

.36 

.37 

.36 

.38 

.38 

.35 

. 38 

Average, 1909- 














1913 

.37 

.38 

.30 

.36 

.37 

.38 

.38 

.38 

. .39 

. iO 

. 10 

.41 

.38 

1914-15 

.42 

.40 

. 44 

.40 

.40 

.52 

.50 

.56 

.55 

..52 

.46 

.50 

.48 

1915-16 

.37 

. on 

.34 

. 35 

.40 

.40 

. 45 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.38 

.38 

.,38 

1916-17 

.44 ' 

.41 

. 47 

.53 

.49 

.55 

.50 

.60 

.67 

.69 

,06 

.75 

.52 

1917-18 

. 55 

, .>8 

,58 

.02 

.70 

.81 

.88 

.92 

.88 

.74 

.75 

.74 

,71 

1918-19 

.<58 

.69 ; 

.65 i 

.69 

.09 

,04 

.56 

.60 

.08 

.06 

.in 

.74 

.66 

1919-20 

.B) 

. 65 

.67 i 

.69 

.80 

.S3 

.82 

.89 

1.08 

1.05 

1.15 

.94 1 

.80 

1920-21 i 

.Ui] 

. 58 

.51 

.47 1 

.44 

.41 

.30 

.39 1 

.33 

.36 

.34 

.34 i 

.48 

Averag<‘, 1914 








1 






1920 

. 55 

.53 

;52 

.54 

,58 

.<10 

.60 

: .62 

,66 

.63 

.63 

.63 

..58 

1921-22 



i .28 



1^32* 

.35' 


1 .3.5 

pTio” 

.33 

.32 

.32 

[ 


1 Compik'd from (’hjcago »)miy I'rada Btilk^iin. » Conipik'd from Mimioapolus Baily Market Ilocord. 

Table Ratm of price of No. 2 yellow corn to No. H white oats, Chicago, 

1909-10 to' 1921-22.^ 


Crop yeai. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov . 

Dee. 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A pr. 

May. 

J une. 

July. 

19(X)-1I) 




1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1,4 

j.4 

1.5 

1.0 

1,5 

mo-u 

l.K 

L7 

i.O 

1.5 

1. 1 

1.1 

1 0 

1,5 

1.6 

3.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1011-12 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1. 2 

K2 

1.3 : 

1.4 

1.4 

L4 

1.4 

1912-13 

2. 3 

2.2 

2. 0 

J.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1. 5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1,5 

3.6 

1913-14 

l.K 

1.7 

i.K 

1,8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 ! 

1.6 

1 7 

l.K 

l.H 

L9 

Average, 19004913 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 1 

_fAi 

1,4 

1. 1 

1.4 

1.5 

L5 

1.6 

1.5 

L6 

19X445. 

!'’2.0 

"lAr 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3" 

~7f 



T.r 

, 1.5 

1.5 

191546 

' 2.0 

2.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1,6 

1.7 

■ 3.7 

1,7 

1.9 

1 2. 0 

191047. 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

L7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

! 2.0 

19174H... 

; 3.4 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

2,3 

2.2 

2.0 

l.H 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

191849 

2.5 

■ 2.2 

2.0 

1,8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

' 2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

1919-20 

2.6 

2 2 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

i.7 

1.7 

i 1.9 

3.7 

^ 1.7 

1920-21 

2.3 

2,1 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

1,5 

1.5 

1.5 

i.e 

i 1,5 

1.7 

1.8 

Average, 19144920 ... 

2.4 

2,2 

2.1 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1,7 

1.8 

1 9 

2.0 

i 2.0 

1921-22 

"Ts' 

“Ts" 

--- 

1.4 

1.3 

""TT 



T.i" 

1.6 


, 1.8 
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0 ATS— Continued . 

Table %2.—Oats: Monthly and yearly receipts and shi-menls, 11 primary marhts, 

1909-10 to 1931-22.^ 


[In tliousands of bushels; i Q., 000 omitted.] 



Chi- 

cago. 

Mil- 

wau- 

kee 

Min- 

neap- 

olis. 

Du- 

luth 

St 

Louis. 

To- 

ledo 

JiC- 

troit. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Peoria 

Oaia- 

hu. 

i 

'liidun- 

apnhs 

Total, 

YEAE- 













1909-10: 










i 



Receipts. . . 

85,999 

9,496 

15, 599 

7,806 

20,048 

3,C7u 

2,488 

5, 165 

10, 875 

i 

{“ ) 

161, Ilf) 

Shipments. 

72,501 

7,433 

14, 531 

7,432 

14,765 

3, 162 

383 

4,508^ 

11, 705 

(-} 


|136, 120 

2910-11* 













Receipts... 

107,902 

14,844 

18,419 

2.434 

20, 517 

3, 709 

3,073 

6,280* 

10,130 

(^) 

(2) 

187,308 

Slixpmcnts. 

89,705 

14,873 

13,845 

2,824 

15,323 

3,435 

205 

4, OtiOj 

10, 895, 

(*) 

(-) j 

155,231 

1911-12: 








i 





Receipts. - . 

S7, 623 

10,863 

10, 555 

4,529 

16, 879 

2, S72' 

2,752 

6,01^ 

6, 658' 

8, 868 

97t> 

J58, 503 

Shipments. 

70,090 

8 194 

10, 043 

4,639 

11,280 

2,011 

3iS 

5,071 

S,73f 

9, 25S 

; 391,130,665 

1912-13: 







i 






Receipts. , . 

177,103 

10, 252 

19,031 

9,350j 

25,785 

3, 637 

3, 5351 

7,701 

IblKj 

11,958 

8,130 291,938 

SliipiLicnts . 

136,275 

20, ISO 

16,397 

8,351 

16,592 

4, 065 

514 

7, 523 

13, 188 

11,802 

2,876 

221, Oua 

1913-14: 









i 




Receipts, . , 

105,735 

18,434 

22,995 

5, 795 

25,967 

3,655 

3,807 

11,325 

12, l,>2 

15,977 

5,392 

231,237 

Shipments. 

9S, 141 

17,172 

24, 272 

6,761 

19,497 

2,819 

Ci9 

11, 032 

13,801; 

18,575 

J,80S 

^211,530 

Average, 1909- 








i 





1913: 













Receipts. . . 

*112,873 

33,978 

17, 320 

5, 9S3 

21,439 

3,509 

3, 131 

* 7, 298 

^ 10,252 



21J6.041 

Shipments. 

89,312 

13 ; 570 

15,818 

6>1] 

15,491 

3 ', 278 

432 

6,410 

1LG66 



1914-15 










1 

1 

i 

Receipts.. . 

143,813 

29,962 

23,012 

9,005 

21,419 

' 6,066 

! 4 , 02 s 

7,3i8 

n, 189 

!3,648! 

5, 828 

275, 33S 

Shipments. 

130,938 

31, 179 

23,147 

8, 325 

16, 240 

5,089 

1,123 

6,107 

ll,72o 

13,916 

4,349 252,139 

1916-16: 

1 











1 

Receipts... 

151, 168 

35, 252 

45,778 

4,841 

17,518 

4,707 

5,173 

‘t 882 

11,361 

11,421® 

13,797 305,i»*R 

Shipments. 

122, 2S0 

34, 389 

45,024 

4,528 

11,636 

3, 501 

2, 292 

2,582 

11,838 

111,961' 

8, 677! 

|257, 708 

1916-17* 










I ! 



Receipts... 

145,075 

32,707 

31,322 

3,184 

24,016 

4,926 

3,911 

lo.aoo 

1 13,562 

; 18,216 

14,895 302,473 

Shipments. 

108, 152 

28,649 

21,075 

3,493 

18,940 

2,612 

934 

10, 130 

i 11,019 

17,392 

10,89li*235,3l7 

1917-18. 











j 


Receipts . . . 

134,310 

31,766 

‘ 42,017 

760 

37,431 

! 5,303 

3,677 

18,344 

i 20,170 

23,073 

19, 822' 

'r’;J7,279 

Shipments. 

86,725 

20, 128 

42, 181 

680 

32, 129 

1 3,194 

607 

12,826 

17,511 

21,915, 

13,705 

251,061 

1918-19: 













Receipts. . . 

115,714 

34, 727 

37,031 

2,663 

30,812 

' 9,010 

8,170 

16,688 

8, 535 

20,06b 

14,820 

l2i>8, 840 

Shipments. 

S3, 719 

30,548 

33, 019 

2,378 

23,S36| 

8,820 

1 , 756 

11,343 

8, 212 

2« 1,559 

4,516 

1228,706 

1919-20: 





1 







j 

Receipts... 

82,341 

26,572 

17,054 

1,035 

31,391 

3.221 

2,418 

7,615 

10,636 

13,018 

13,969 

|209,n70 

Shipments. 
1920-21 : 

60,792 

17,706 

19,033 

1,084 

22,772 

1,601 

551 

0,180 

13,09(> 

12, liO 

4,023 

158,008 

Receipts... 

79,430 

39,or»5 

26,003 

6,241 

30,103 

5,848 

3,345 

7,137 

9, 176 

10,223' 

16,509 

!213,080 

Shipments. 

54,598 

13, 2<J7 

14,600 

455 

21,387 

2, 339 

750 

5,132 

7,1K)6 

H, 1*2.3 

6,099 

131, 980 

Average, 1914- 
1920: 











i 

j 

Receipts. . . 

121,665 

30, 007 

31,75)0 

3,963 

27,613 

5,569 

4,390 

; 10,295 

12,090 

15,837* 

U,231 

1277,426 

Shipments. 

92,458 

25,137 

28,5a3 

2, 992 

20,991 

3,884 

1, 145 

1 7,614 

11,624 

15, 011 

1 7,466 

216,951 

1921-22: 







,..r=::sr" K 

sc. 


,»..LSKS| 

j- i,., 

" 

Receipts. .. 

77,828 

23,241 

32,307 

6,006 

26,949 

4,604 

2,285 

; 7,262 

14,210 

10,66f>' 

13,052 

217,468 

Siiipments. 

63, 4 I 8 

17, 869 

28,260 

10,129 

^ 20, 160 

2,318 

1 330 

5,013 

; 12,2.51 

9, 768 

6, 247 

175, 826 

MONTH. 













1021-22. 





! 


1 






August: 









i 




Receipts. . . 

17,321 

4,315 

7, 230 

1,222 

2,690 

1,996 

332 

1,840 

1 1,812 

i 1,458 

2,8.56 

43,072 

Slupnitmts. 

September: 

6,505 

2,304 

1,980 

524 

; 2,103 

: 656 

66 

245 

682 

570 


16,690 

Receipts. . . 

5,886 

1,662 

3,936 

725 

2,329 

320 

184 

* 885 

998 

1,002 

825; 

18,752 

Shipments, 

October: 

5,047 

2,017 

1,597 

1,735 

1 1,639 

218 

10 

1 240 

976 

792 

7i4| 

14,985 

Receipts., . 

6,406 

2,537 

4,362 

515 

‘ 2,374 

190 

186 

608 

1,121 

840 

L240! 

19,379 

Shipments. 

Kovember; 

3,725 

1,803 

1,646 

276 

1,750 

194 

8 

602 

1,023 

692 

640; 

12,368 

Receipts., , 

4,087 

1,566 

2,478 

207 

1,288 

136 

245 

441 

1, 120 

*518 

1,168' 

13,244 

Shipments. 

December. 

4,074 

1,412 

1,984 

470 

1,012 

141 

8 

502 

965 

626 

598; 

11,692 

Receipts... 

4, 107 

1,203 

2,087 

312 

1,473 

141 

188 

289 

913 

440 

774* 

11,924 

Shipments. 

3,939 

748 

- 1,787 

147 

991 

110 

24 

431 

851 

290: 

358 

9,676 


1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 2 no report. 
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Stafislics of Oats. 

OAT S — Continued . 

Table S2.—Oai$: Monthly and yearly receipts and shipments, 11 primary marhets, 
1909-10 to 1921-22 — Continued. 


[Ill thousands ol bushels, i. e., 000 omitted.! 



Chi- 

cago 

Mil- 
Vv au- 
kce. 

Min- 

neap- 

olis 

Du- 

luth. 

St. 

Louis 

To- 

ledo. 

De- 

troit. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Peoria. 

Oma- 

ha. 

Indian- 

apolis. 

Total. 

MONTH 

1921-22. 

January: 













Receipts. . . 

5,035 

1,080 

1,058 

424 

2,214 

197 

221 

378 

1,172 

924 

906 

14,875 

Bhipments . 

4,168 

738 

1,725 


1,501 

35 

50 

307 

857 

904 

424 

10,829 

February 

6,798 









Receipts. . . 

2, 190 

2,100 

218 

2,570 

249 

195 

792 

1,099 

890 

980 

18,081 

Shipments. 

4, 123 

1, 005 

1,899 

62 

1,771 

100 

IS 

395 

1,055 

780 

360 

11,874 

March: 











Receipts, . . 

6, 209 

2,015 

2,302 

206 

2,332 

227 

148 

467 

1, 151 

744 

1,066 

17,017 

Shipments . 

0, 035 

2,031 

3,281 

26 

2,098 

210 

, 3S 

094 

1,321 

946; 

470 

17,765 

Apill* 










Rfwipis. . . 

3,508 

707 

1,02<1 

2 

1,212 

140 

no 

247 

078 

549 

558 

8,836 

Sinpments, 

3,208 

3,3L1 

2,407 

2 

1, 281 

118 

48 

355 

9JG 

75S 

418 

10,822 

May: 











Receipts. . . 

7,817 

2,005 
2, 15S 

2, 190, 

890 

2,810 

' 509 

144 

474 

1,729 

1,23? 

' 1,155 

“ 21,093 

Shipments. 

9,052 

4,874 

3, 170 

2,283 

384 

38 

702 

1, o75 

1,390 

438 

20,064 

J um 










Receipts. . . 

5, 571 

1,329 

1,5(3 

970 

2,434 

148 

i48 

453 

1,309 

930 

830 

15,050 

Shipment s. 
J uly: 

Receipis. , . 

0, 831 

1,212 

2,661 

3,4S2 

2, O' 6 

201 

4 

; 328 

1, 035 

1,042 

354 

19,199 

5,933 

1,398 

1,350 

359 

2, 158 

285 

184 

388 

1,108 

1, 132 

644 

14,945 

Shipments. 

5,2U 

1, UKl 

2,413 

2.3<) 

1,655 

75 

18 

242 

998 

1,012 

I 308 

13,208 


Table 83. — Outs: Visible, sup phi in United Slates, first of each, month, 1909-10 to 

19'il-‘.i?.> 


Cro]) year. 


IIHMMO 

lOKLl! 

ion - 12 

1012-12 

loia-ii 

Average, XOOO iut:n. 

1914- 15 

1915- lB 

3915-17 

191 7-1. S 

191K-19 

1919-29 

1929-21 


Average, 1911-1929. . 
1921-22 


[In thousands of bushels; i. c., 090 omitted.] 


Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

11, 180 
10,129 
18,754 
8, 4.57 
20,909 

Feb 

"Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

3, 800 
2, 70! 
11,203 
1,03! 
17,131 

5AKI 
12.551 
20, 712 
4, KH) 
24, tU)? 

12,791) 

t8,h02 

21 , on 

9,2.)0 

;]0,718 

13,204 
17,022 
22,000 
10, 552 
31,681 

13,580 
15,505 
2(1,315 
10,7/4 
29, 0()4 

8,759 
15,997 
15,431 
9,0t(> 
24, 450 

8,039 

15,709 

14,300 

12,343 

21,489 

9,910 
13, 129 
13,429 
13,115 
19,755 

9,223 
10, 559 
11,991 
8,704 
13,262 

6,905 
8, 125 
8,052 
8,105 
8,144 

4,245 
9, 570 
3,690 
14,766 
7,210 

7, IH5 

0, {h2 

1 , 309 
8,537 
6,079 
7, 870 
20, tSi 
3, 7M» 

13, 400 

2,921 
27, (‘91 
i 7,277 
19, 309 
19, 111 

1 8, 1 49 

18,524 

I9,02l|l7,909 

1(5, 

14,857 

14,521 

13, 809 

10,748 

7,860 

7,894 

27,28,5Al,SflO 
1 4, 3HI 15,730 
38,800 45,580 
1 h 10517,453 
2% 089 22,050 
19,55219,PK1 
27,602l;n,4n 

32,471 
20,928 
47,407 
IS, 595 
29. 1 13 
i(>,922 
33,tHd 

32,9,50 
[21,081 
148,823 
! 17, 057 
34,828 
13,080 
32,194 

.13, 173 
20,175 
42,675 
13,879 
30, oIm 
41,5,50 
33,(Ki2 

*33,258 

20,205 

3(),740 

(3,917 

27,006 

10,40} 

:(4,M2 

17,892 
34, 191 
48,098 
,22, S82 
! 0,576 
33,903 

23,022 
!2,(K)0 
28,933 
21,9ni 
21, 5071 
0,813 
3f),740l 

!i2,623 
10, 192 
17,454 
20, 822 
15, 827 
8,642 
28, 126 

”4"34i 

12,462 

9,741 

13,227 

18,094 

3,623 

34,401 

7, 879 

14,984 

23,79r20,012 

28,498 

2S,0iM) 

20,5!3 

2.5,203 


2{),7l7|l7,14J 

13,008 

37. f»02|6t'C455 

65,813^09,917 

09,198j07,728 

ovkiij 

70, i70|Gi,044 

55,837j47,9TO 

427743 


1 from Chicago Board of Tiade Bulletin, 
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Yearbook of the Department of Ai/riculturej 1922. 

OATS — Contimied , 

Table 84. — Oats: Summary in per cent of carloads graded hy Ikenscd inspeHorsfor yearly 
periods, all inspection points. Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade. 


1910-20 TO 1921-22. 


Crop year. 

Receipts. 

ShipniciiL,, 

No 1. 

No 2. 

No 3. 

No. i 

8.C i 

No. 1 

No 2 

N^.. :i 

No. 

S. G. 

1919-20 

P.ct. 
Z Z 

5.4 

1.4 

P.cL 

oO.O 

30.8 

17.8 

P.ct. 

54.4 

44.7 

59.1 

P cl.\ 
10,2 
9.0 j 
17.9 

P.ct. 

2.1 

4.1 

3.8 

P.ct 

2.7 
4.2 

1.8 

P. d 
35 t 
52. 7 
37.7 

P d, 1 
.57. 3 
37.2 1 
55.9 

P.d. 

4. 3 

3.3 
3.3 

0. d. 
0 0 
2.0 
1.3 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


AUGUST, 1921, TO lULrY, 1922, BY CLASSES. 


WMte 

1.3 

17.5 

60. 1 

1 17.5 

3.6 

1 

1.8 

37. G 

1 

56. 4 

3.0 : 

L2 

Red 

1.8 

24. 5 

33. 8 

30. 6 : 

9.3 

.0 

37.0 I 

43. 1 

17.5 i 

I, 5 

Gray 

50 5 

25. 0 

12.5 

1 (). 0 1 

0,0 

50. 0 

0. 0 ' 

0. 0 

0. 0 

50. 0 

Black 

25 0 

50.0 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

50. 0 1 

0.0 

0.0 i 

50 0 

Mixed 

4.8 

25.2 

42.9 

17.7 

9.4 

4.7 

! 


! 21.1 

7,0 i 
! 

23 9 


Table 85. — Oats, including oatmeah Inimiational trade, calendar years 


Counlry. 

Avciagc. 1911-1913 

1919 

1920 

192! 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tmpoite. 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports. 

Impfrls. 

Exports. 

PBINaPAL EXPORTING 









COBtTRIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

t/m 

1,000 

ixm 

I,0n0 

1,000 

1,000 


bvshels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels 

hushds. 

bushels. 

hushds. 

Algeria 

9.J 

1, 296 

2 

5,438 

3, 074 

1,891 

579 

6,012 

Argentina - 

54 

52,754 

19 

22,958 


28, 239 


26,907 

Australia 

1, 302 

233 

197 

491 

ISO 

U203 


British South Africa.. 

179 

262 

210 

l,1>i8 

485 

115 

193 j 

231 

Bulgaria 

153 

278 




699 



Canada 

117 

10,583 

3,295 

16,316 1 

1,347 1 

1G,9«K1 

pis 


Chile 


2, 499 

20 1 

1 835 

31 i 

196 I 

7 

2,33 

CMna 

^ 48 i 

484 

1 

'238 

42 


0 

Rumania 

1 76 

10,012 

333 


4 

2 659 I 



Russia. X 

' 1, 643 

65,’ 279 




! 



TJuUod States 

5, 557 

12,592 

609 

07, 570 

0,728 

16,540 1 

3, 565 

8.715 

IPROTCtPAL iMPORTINa 









COUNTETES. 









1 

•EJ 

1 

3,426 

2 237 



8 340 


» 811 


Belgium. 

8, 845 

59 

3,948 

33 

4, 508 

9 

9, GKI 

16 

Cuba 

1,361 


1, 192 


1,032 




Benmarfe 

4, 126 

1 151 

569 

37 

91 

25 

934 

134 

'Finland- 

1, 187 

i 433 

1,117 

4 

265 


506 

47 

France 

30,746 

; 122 

31,749 

65 

18, 133 

4, H76 

9,418 

4,070 

Germany 

41, 320 

30, 844 



243 

265 



Italy 

9,040 

104 

12,046 

184 

3, 1 17 

1 

i 7,975 

0 

Netherlands * — 

41,901 

33, 814 

; 2,870 

127 

i 2, OHO 

433 

i 3,591 

m 

Norway 

698 

39 

(*) 

736 

69 

184 

947 

9 

Philippmo Islands. . . 

486 


106 


100 


^ 52 


Sweden.. 

6, 055 

2,342 

1,005 

:i6 

582 

0 t 15 

^ 3,021 

' 1,209 

SwitKerland..,., 

12, 484 

M5 

6,334 

3 

3,701 

10 

0, 826 

4 

XTnitod ICingdom 

04, 755 

1,411 

29,944 

3,713 

24,862 

1,690 

33, 792 

Hm 

Othei- countries 

495 

2,656 

478 

2,437 

3,988 

2,100 

5! 3 

' 4,037 

Total 

230,047 

234,499 

96,071 

123,799 

75,091 

79,112 

81,517 

92,333 


1 Oixe-year average. a Two-year average. « Austria only. * Xioss thian 500. 
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Statistics of Barley 

BARLEY. 

Table 86 . — Barley r Area and 2 yroduction in undermentioned countries d 


Country. 


Noethjsbn Hbmlspheee. 

NOBTU AMERICA. 


Canada 3. 

United States 3., 
Mexico 


Total Nortli Ameiican 
countries marked ^ 


EUROPE. 

United Kingdom: 

England and Wales ^ 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway — 

Sweden ^ 

J)<*rmuuk*^ 

Notheriands •» 

Beiginms 

Luxemlniig 

Eraneo'^ 

Spam 

Portugal 

Italy “ 

Malta 

Swita land^^ 

(iermanys 

Austria » 

Czoclioslovalia ^ 

fliingury » 

'yugositmaa 

Seibia J 

Bo.snu-ll(‘i zegovina 

Croat ia-Sia\oma» 

BuigaiiaJ 

Kumanm>> 

Poland . - 

Lit huama 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland^.. 

Eussia. iocliidiiig Xikrainoaiul 
N ortnern Caut asla 


Area. 


Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1013 


i,dBo 

acres 

1,574 

7,620 


9,194 


L4SS 
191 
165 
4 SO 
451 
‘i'oOi 
08 
fi 85 
3 

■ 1 , 866 
3,509 


613 

5 

13 

-' 3, 976 
& 2,712 


»’2,760 


» 242 
&214 
f> 158 
Mil 6 
M,3!l) 
& 1,249 


Total European Conneries 
marked 


Morocco.. 
Algeria 2. 
Tunis 3... 
KgyptM. 


Total Afs'ican countries 
marked ® 


^»273 
f* 26,810 

22,203 


1920 


1,000 
aci cs. 
2,552 
7,600 


10,152 


3,637 

204 

2(j7 

156 

398 

620 

56 

91 

5 

l,6tJ 

4,310 


M94 

8 

18 

2,949 

23S 

1,7)6 

1,266 

926 


554 

3,392 

1,94*4 


306 

’293 


3,353 

LH5 

^«394 


i, 892 


22,558 


2,341 

2,795 

927 

340 


4,062 


1921 


1,000 

acjes 

2,790 

7,240 


10,036 


1922 2 


1,000 

acies. 

2,732 

7,550 


10,282 


1,436 

171 

175 

156 

400 

028 

61 

96 

5 

1,679 

4,335 


i»540 


16 

2,808 

266 

1,613 

1,187 

909 


551 
3,878 
2, }5l 
414 
302 
275 
297 


23,151 


1,905 

2,508 

l, 2 :io 

394 


4,132 


1,364 

157 


427 

066 

62 

86 

5 

1,623 

4,217 


574 


16 
2,841 
309 
1,670 
1, 130 
926 


554 

4,267 

2,823 


388 


297 


23,864 


2,150 

603 

r.75 




Pioductioil. 


Average, 

1909-1913 


1,000 

bushels 

45,273 

181,812 

6,666 


230,087 


50,164 
7,103 
7,493 
2,867 
14,592 
5 22,589 
3,270 
4,217 
82 

5 40,489 
74,089 


5 10, 104 
109 
441 
•153, 529 
5 71,088 


5 69,812 


5 5, 072 
5 :L 455 
5 2, 540 
5 12, 425 
5 24, 821 
5 27, 150 


5 5,737 
6 440,047 


603,114 


41,961 
e7,9IX) 
8 1 1, S.43 


01,704 


1920 


1,000 

bushels, 

63,311 

189,332 


252,643 


50, 680 
7, 784 
7,224 
5,382 
11, 175 
24, 707 
2,660 
4, 351 
105 
38,382 
90,462 
1,797 
5 5, 870 
190 
6i9 
82,344 
‘<392 
37,238 
22,585 
13,699 


9, 4.51 
65,161 
38,567 


3,054 

I’tkV 


505,326 


39,645 

29,932 

2,618 

10,419 


42,999 


1921 


1922 2 


1,000 

bushels. 

59,709 

151,181 


210,890 


42,472 
5,912 
5,712 
4,279 
12,326 
27, 54S 
3,302 
5,117 
74 

38,31 8 
89,320 
7 1,913 
s 11,119 


551 
80,056 
5,201 
17, 171 
21,408 
13,378 


9,(«H 

47,619 

56,204 

8,972 

6,496 

4,690 

4,939 


52‘1,443 


29,510 

48,226 

11,482 

11,941 


71.049 


1,000 

bushels. 

76,396 

196,431 


272,827 


40,480 


13,271 
29, 032 
2,866 
3,991 


30. 534 
74,795 


8,768 


491 
72,031 
5, 190 
42,144 
21,449 
13,050 


9, 324 
81,710 
59, 581 

“g*9^ 

‘ ‘ 4 ’,' 657 


525, H(i7 


22,506 

19,805 

1,378 

11,306 


32, 489 


1 Official sources, unless otherwise stated, 

a Idgures tm 1922 and 1921-22 <?ompilcd from reports rccoiveil up to Nov. 15, 1922. 

8 Indicates countries reporting for all periods euihcr as listed or as part of some other country. 
^ Tliree-yimr average 
» Old boundarit^. 

» Pour-year average, 

7 UnotudaL 

8 Includes 758,000 bushels groivn in Venezia Tridentina and Venezia Giulia. 

» One year only. 

M Two-year average. 
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BAELEY— Continued. 

Table 86. — Barley: Area and production hyundenneniioned countries 



Aim* 


Pioduction. 


Country. 

Aver- 

age, 

3909- 

1913. 

1920 

1021 

1 

1922 2 

Aveiage, 

1909-1913 

1920 

1921 

1922 2 

Noktiieen Hemisphere— C on 

ASIA. 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres. 

105 

1,000 

acres 

130 

1,000 

aaes. 

1,000 

b%shels. 

2, 153 

1,000 

bushels. 

2,209 

119,380 

If 100 

1 bushels 
2,23i 

lfr>o 

bushels. 

India: 

7, S56 
917 

7,419 

1,033 

6,203 


40,073 

117,010 






829 



11,171 




Japanese Empire: 

1 

3483 

813 

2,0S7 

2,929 

1,979 


89,528 

84,909 
36, 539 

87, SSI 

8.>,819 



; 19,430 

,73 

36,727 

32;316 


“5 








1 i 


Total Asiatic countries 
■mnrlrAd ^ 






1 1 
j 








^ ^ 

- - 


Total Northern Homi- 
spheio countries 
marked ^ 

36,289 

30,772 

37,319 ' 

37,982 

891,005 1 

800,908 

806,982 

831483 


Country 

Aver- 

age, 

1908-9 to 
1912-13. 

3919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Average, ! 
3908-9 T.o 
1912-13. 1 

J 91 9-20 

3920-21 

1921-22 

Southern Hemisphere. 

Chile ^ 

1,000 ; 
acies 
5117 

1,000 

(jAtes. 

126 

1,000 

acres. 

128 

1,000 

ac"tcs 

1,39 

1,001) 

husheh. 

5 3,921 

5 01 

If >00 
bushels. 
3,091 
76 

i,m 

liushfh. 

i,0oo 

bushels. 
5, 370 

Uruguay ^ 

54 

5 

5 

3 

" 82 

42 

Argentina 

5 208 

015 

007 

5 3, 62il 

30,279 I 

11,161 

1 137 

Union of South Africa ^ 

5 109 

99 

267 

91 

87 

2,015 

2,819 

’720 
4,28S i 
816 

1,282 

Australia 

137 

j 

New Zealand ^ 

39 

... .. ... 

23 

47 

33 

1,402 

1, 587 

1,151 


Total Southern Xlcmi- 
sphero countries 
marked ^ 

; 269 

253 

27t 

262 

7, 102 

5,303 

7,841 

7,K5l 


Total world countries 
marked ^ 

36,558 

37,025 

37,590 

38,1144 

902,307 

8fKb271 

814,823 

839,034 

Total world, all countries 
reporting....,,. 

77, m 

52,678 


40,941 

1,536,431 

1, 159,050 

1,337,427 

986,6.85 



1 OiBcial sourcos unloss other wi so stutod. 

s Figures for 1922 and 1921-22 comj*>ilecl from reports received up to Novcndx'r ir>, 1922. 

3 Tliree-year average. 

^ Indicates countries reporting for all ijcriods either as listed or as part of some other country. 
G Two-year aveiage. 

® One year only. 

7 Excluding production m native location which amounted to 21), 050 bushels in 1918. 


Table Barley; World production so far as reported, Id95-19M, 


Year. 

Production. 

Yesar. 

Production. 

Year, 

Productiwn, 

Year. 

1896 

Bushels. 

915,501,000 

1002..... 

Bushels. 
1,229, 132,000 

1909 

Bushels. 

1,458,263,000 

1916 

1896 

932,300,000 

1903 

1.235, 786, two 

1910 

1,388, 734, tW 

1917...... 

1897 

804,0a5,{K)0 

1904 

1,175,784,000 

1911-.... 

1,373,286,000 

1918 

1998 

1,030,581,000 

965,720,000 

1905 

1,180, 053, OIX) 
1,296,5''9,000 

1912 

l,4a6,9'‘'7dKM3 

3,t).50,2a5,000 

1919 

1899 ' 

1906 

1913 

1920 

1900 

959,622,000 

1907 

1,271,237,000 

3914 

4,463.289,000 

1921 

1901 

1,072,195, 000 

1908 

1,274,897,000 

i915 

1 

3,439,857,000 

1922 


Jhoduction, 


B mhek. 
14H9.HiW.000 
i 956, 050, (KK) 
U.074458.(K)0 
1 972.997,fHX) 
n,ir)9,0f)0,0()0 
11457,427,000 
1986,685,000 


1 Hlissia nof T« inter T>. 
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BAKLEY — Oontinued, 

Table 88. — Barley: Average yield per aei^e in undermentioned countries , 1890~19P2. 


Year. 

United 

States. 

; Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Ger- 

many. 

Austria. 

Hungary, 

proper. 

Prance. 

United 
King- 
dom. 1 

Average* 

1S90--1809 

Bushels. 
23 4 
25 5 
25 1 

Bushels. 

13 3 

14 3 

2 15 6 

Bushels. 
29 4 
35 3 
33.2 

Bushels. 
21 1 
26 3 
j 26 3 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
122 6 

1 23. 6 
23.1 

Bushels. 
39 8 
35 0 
33 6 

1900-1909. J 

23 4 

2 24 2 

1910-1919 ' 

1919 

22 0 
24 9 
20 9 
26.0 


27 6 
27 9 
31 7 
25 6 

10 4 

18 5 

19 6 
16 8 


17.5 
23 4 
i 22 8 

30 8 
32 1 
30.4 

1920 


17 8 
IS 0 

1 19 0 

1921 


1922 




1 24.4 



1 Winchester bushels. 


2 Seven-year average. 


^ Six-yeai average - 


Table 89. — Barley: Acreage^ production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 

1849 - 1922 . 

fScc headnote of Table 4 ] 


Year. 

A croago 
hai- 
vested.' 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

P(T 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 
age 
faim 
puce 
per 
bushel 
Dec. 1 

ii'arm 
\alno 
Pec. 1, 

Chicago, ca.sh price per 
bushel, low malting 
to fanc 3 ^l 

D oiliest 10 
exports, 
iiscal year 
beginning 
July 1. 

December 

Following 

May. 

Tvow 

High 

Jmw 

High. 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 







acres. 

Basil. 

bush (Is. 

C( fits. 

dolUitS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Bushels. 

1849 



5, 167 








1859 



If), mi 








3S(»6-1K75. .. 

1,196 

22 1) 

26,992 

79 2 

21,382 

04 

109 

102 

120 

212, ,563 

187(8-1885... 

2, 102 

22 4 

47,029 

61 8 

28, (>87 

75 

82 

7,3 

77 

1,008,254 

188t>-1895... 

3,490 

22.7 

79,646 

48.3 

37,461 

56 

58 

54 

58 

2,597,671 

1896 

4,172 

23 8 

99, .394 

30.0 

29,814 

22 

37 

24^ 

35 

20,030,301 

1897 

4,150 

24.9 

10,1,279 

35.2 

3<<,346 

251 

42 

36 

53 

11,237,077 

1898..., 

4,237 

23.5 

99, 922 

38. 9 1 

39,003 

.40 

50i 

36 

42 

2,267,403 

1899... 

4,4W 

26. 1 

1 16, 5,52 

39.0 

45, 179 

35 

45 

36 

41 

23,661,662 

1900 

4,545 

21.1 

96, <m 

40, 5 

38, .800 

37 

61 

37 

57 

0,293,207 

1901 

4,742 

2,5,7 

121,784 

45 2 

55,068 

r>o 

6,3 

6i 

72 

8,714,268 

1902 

5, 126 

29 1 

149, ,389 

45 5 

67,914 

.36 

70 

48 

5t> 

8,429,141 

1903. 

5,5ti8 

26. 1 

146,864 

45.4 

66, 7(H) 

42 

01 i 

38 

59 

10,881,627 

1904 

5,912 

27.4 

162, 105 

41.0 

67,427 

38 

52 

40 

.50 

10,661,655 

1905 

6,250 

27.2 

170,089 

39.4 

60,959 

37 

.53 

42 

55^ 

17,729,360 

1006 

6, 730 

28 6 

192,270 

41.6 

80,069 

44 

,56 

66 

85 

8,238,842 

1!'07 ' 

6,941 

1 21 5 

170.008 i 

66 3 

112,675 

78 

102 

I 60 


4,:M9,07K 

I90.S 

7,291 

25 3 

184,857 

55 2 

102,0.37 

57 


! 66 

! 75 

6, 5, SO, 393 

iOOti 

I 7,000 

21.4 

187,973 

51. K 

102, 947 

55 

72 

50 

; 68 

4. 311,, 566 

1910^5....... 

; 7,713 

22. 5 

173,8:12 

57 8 

100,426 

72 

90 

; 75 

11,5 

, 9,399,346 

1911. ....... 

7,627 

21 0 

^ 160,210 

SO 9 

139, 182 

i02 

1.30 

68 

132 

1,. 585, 242 

1912. 

7,fHlO 

20 7 

223,824 

50.5 

112,957 

43 

77 

45 

68 

17,536,703 

1913 

' 7,499 

23.8 

1 ITS, 189 

! A3. 7 

9.6,731 

.50 

' 79 

51 

(>6 

6,641,747 

19H... 

7,56,5 

25. 8 

194,953 

54.3 

105,903 

(>0 

75 

m 

82 

26,7,54,522 

1915.. ! 

7,U8 

32. 0 

22H,H51 

51.0 

118, 172 

fi2 

77 

70 

S3 

27,473,160 

1916 .J 

7, 757 

23. 5 

182,309 

HH. J 

160,646 

95 

125 

128 

165 

U/, 381, 077 

1917 ..J 

8,9,-13 

23.7 

211,759 

i 13. 7 

240,758 

125 

163 

105 

176 

26,285,378 

1918 i 

9.740 

36.3 

256,225 

91.7 

*m,m2 

88 

105 

310 

130 

20,457,781 

1910 i 

6, 720 

22. 0 

H7,60H 

120.6 

178,080 

125 

168 

140 

390 

20,571,284 

1920 « 

7, 600 

24.9 

189,332 

71.3 

135,08.3 

,50 

98 

56 

75 

20, 457, 198 

1921 1 

7,411 

20 9 

151,946 

41 9 

61,9:11 

48 

(i4 

62 

7,5 

22,4fM),:i93 

1922^^.--. .. 

7,390 

25. 2 

l.Sf>, UH 

52.5 

97.751 

66 

75 













Imports, 
flscal year 
beginning 
July 1. 


JB uslicU, 


6,493,704 

7 , 680,520 

5,782,846 

1,271,787 

124,804 

110,475 

189,767 

171,004 

67,406 
' 56,402 
90,708 
81,020 
18,049 

38,319 

199,741 

2,644 


1 Prices 1895 to lOOH for No. 3 grade. ^ Acreage adjusted to census basis, » Preliminary estimate. 
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BAKLEY— (’onthmod. 


TABiE m.—Barlcij: Acreage, production, mid Udal/nrm polite, hj BUilm, I920-I0,n. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Product ion ( thousunds of 
hushchO. 

TofnI value, hti Drc 1 piicc 
(tbous.uuifi ol <ialUr.s1 

1920 

1921 

19221 

1920 

1921 

1922 i 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 

Maine 

i 

4 

4 

104 

101 

112 

144 

89 

112 

New Hampslure.. 

1 

1 

1 

26 

23 

28 : 

‘58 

25 

27 

^^erIuont 

11 

9 

10 

308 

225 

2‘)0 ! 

370 

380 

281 

New York 

170 

158 

158 

4,930 

3,318 

4, 108 j 

4, 8, HI 

2, 057 

3 OlO 

Pennsyivaziia. * . 

15 

13 

J2 

360 

280 

306 

321 

171 

199 

Maryland 

4 

4 

4 

110 

120 

128 

121 

80 

m 

Virginia. ......... 

10 

9 

9 

270 

2i\7 

248 

270 

119 

198 

OMo 

102 

97 

73 

2,825 

2, 522 

1,421 

2,3i6 

1,286 

926 

Indiana 

81 

65 

42 

2,187 

1,235 

714 

3,9U'5 

593 

411 

Illinois 

182 

173 

100 

5,533 

4,5o0 

5,005 - 

1, 537 

2,093 

3, 251 

Michigan 

255 

200 

140 

6,630 

3,500 1 

3,500 1 

5, 7o8 

1,095 

2. 275 

Wisconsin 

502 

473 

443 

16,913 , 

10, 642 

11,220 1 

1*^367 i 

5. 327 

8, ur, 

Minnesota 

895 

935 

908 

22,375 i 

18,700 i 

24,(X>2 1 

J3,872 

f),:i5s 

11,309 

Iowa 

180 

136j 

150 

4, 950 

3, 196 

4,230 i 

3, liS 

1,312 

2, 087 

Missouri 

7 

7 

5 

m 

151 ; 

in ; 

192 

iuu 

83 

North Dakota 

1,085 

1,096 

1,008 

19, 530 

16,988 ‘ 

25,701 

1(^957 

1,927 

10,025 

South Dakota 

1,028 

1, 120 

952 

25, 7i'0 

19,010 

21,896 

13,364 

5, 5‘22 

0, 196 

Nebraska 

256 

199 

I 242 

7;421 

1,915 ! 

4,350 

3,7!2 

1,376 i 

2,017 

ICansaa 

' 76-7 

728 

1 1,074 

19, P‘2 

11,560 ; 

19,332 

3,767 

1 232 

8,699 

Ivon lucky 

5 

0 

i 6 

140 

144 1 

m 

IGX 

’ 88 

143 

Tennessee 

8 

9 

! J4 

138 

189 

315 

152 

189 

252 

Texas 

78 

78 

93 

1,794 

3,872 

1,767 

1,316 

812 

1, 149 

Oklahoma 

116 

122 

129 

2,781 

2,081 

2,193 

i 2,004 

1, 208 

1,296 

Montana 

64 

75 

77 

1,152 

i,ms 

3, 925 

719 

m 

962 

Wyoming 

8 

9 

10 

216 

261 

310 

238 

170 

1 186 

Colorado 

218 

202 

186 

5,292 

4,4^14 

3, m 

3,969 

1,641 

! 2,085 

New Mexico 

11 

10 

10 

260 

240 

140 

395 

Ik) 

133 

Arizona 

20 

29 

25 

680 

92H 

825 

952 

; 7 !‘i 

701 

Utah 

19 

16 

18 

593 

512 

630 

593 

! 216 

316 

Nevada- 

5 

6 

6 

ISO 

1 1S7 

176 

218 

1 150 

176 

Idaho 

92 

87 

85 

3,220 

2,78^1 

2, 890 

2,415 

‘ 1,308 

1,878 

Washington 

82 

SO 

74 

2,805 

2,941 

1, 813 

2, 895 

1,531 

1,312 

Oregon 

75 

70 

SO 

2,415 

2,210 

2, 160 

2, 435 

1, 120 

1,WH 

OahiOrma 

1, 250 

1, 188 

1, 152 

28,750 

29,700 

36, SOi 

28, 7f>0 

16,632 

23,224 

United States.. . 

7, 800 

7, 1X1 

7,300 

189,:i32 

151,946 

186, U8 

135,08:1 

64,9;U 

”*97^751 


1 Preliminary estimate. 
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Statistics of Barley. 


BA RLEY — Oonliiiued. 

Table 92. — Barley: Forecast of pi'oduelion, monthly, ivith preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

Juno. 

July 

August 

Septcmbei i 

Oetoljcr 

pioduction 

esUrnate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 j 

1919 ' 

1929 i 

1921 1 

Average | 

1922 ! 

1 

1,000 huft 
192, 0(K) : 
177, 000 1 
206, 130 ! 
197, 289 i 
189,285 

214, 371 
235, 272 
231, 757 
IS5, JOS 
190, 6Gl 

1,000 hut 
191, 000 
165, 000 
211,319 
208, 173 
205, 989 

213,952 
229, R16 
230,900 
193, OOO 
184, 288 

1,000 1ms 
202, 000 
16H, (K'O 

2 (r2,GG0 
217,-LU 
194, 812 

203, 393 
231,845 
203, 525 
195, 925 
370,541 

1,000 hus 
209, UOO 
168, 000 
199, 575 
222,936 
184,441 

203, a39 

i 235, 835 

195,297 

1 394, 858 

f 166,900 

1,000 htn 
i 224, 619 

173, 301 
19B,5G8 
236,682 
183, 536 

201, 659 

1 236, ;505 

i 198, 298 

1 191,386 

103,399 

1,000 hm 
223, 824 
178, 189 
194,953 
228, S51 
1S2, 309 

211,759 
25t,,225 
147, 6lJ8 
1S9, 332 
154, 946 

201,917 

203,652 1 199,011 | 

198,069 

200, 595 

196, S{)0 

191, 216 

181,586 

191, 507 

193, 850 


MSG, 118 


1 Pieliminary estimate 


Table 93 — Barley. Yield per acre, per bushel December 1, and value per acre, by 

States. 


State. 

Yield per acre Cbunhcls' 

. 

Farm price per bushel (cent;;) 

Value 
per acre 
(dollars) 

C Cft 

U Oi 

li 

CO 

55 

CO 

5l 

o 

8o> 

Of 

Cl 

Cl 

a 

CjCM 

C37 

«o 

CO 

vS 

-f 

o 

»o 

Ot 

<£> 

O 

b- 

1 

a» 

00 

ai 

CX 

0 

tH 

r-1 

r^t 

a-j 

Oi 

S-vear a v e r - 
1 age. 1917-1921 . 

cl 

o> 

T-i 

Maine 

26 

0 

25 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

28 

0 

in 

80 

81 

75 

JOl 

130 

110 

17( 

138! 86 

100 

34. 

08 

28 

00 

New lljunpsliire 

26 

8 

32 

0 

21 


20 

0 

23 

( 

28 

0 

i2r 

8C 

82 

79 

00 

175 

Lie 

188 

iigI no 

9S 

40. 

33 

27 

44 

Vermont 

27 

6 

31 

0 


0 

28 

0 

25 

0 

29 

0 

307 

80 

75 

75 

100 

140 

153 

150 

120 

SO 

97 35. 

83 

28 

13 

New York 

25 

i) 

31 

5 


0 

20 

0 

21 

0 

2<) 

0 

9^ 

641 

71 

75 

101 

IHt: 

126 

136 

99 

62 

74 

29. 


19 

21 

Peansyivania... 

24 

7 

28 

0 

U 

5 

24 

0 

21 

5 

or 

5 

90 

71 

70 

75 

75 

140 

120 

128 

90 

62 

6527. 

82 

10. 

58 

Marvland 

30 

7 

31 

0 

33 

0 

27 

5 

30 

0 

MO 

0 

90 

64 

66 

70 

73 

330 

120 

123 

no 

67 

75 

32. 

13 

24. 

00 

Virginia 


<> 

27 

0 

25 

0 

27 

0 

23 

0 

27 

5 

99 

70 

80 

75 

85 

130 

Kit) 

130 

too 

72 

80 

32. 

10 

22.00 

Ohio 

25 


31 

5 

23 

0 

27 

7 

26 

< 

M) 

5 

78 

5^ 

59 

54 

80 

118 

03 

125 

82 

51 

65 

26 

59 

12. 

OS 

Indiana 

25 

0 

37 

0 

25 

0 

27 

0 

19 

0 

17 

0 

7t- 

.5(1 

t>7i 05 

75 

101 

101 

118 

87 

48 

58 

26. 

46 

9. 

86 

IHmois..... 

29 

8,36 

0 

27. 

y 

m 

4 

26 

3 

29 

5 

80 

57 

61 

57 

103 

121 

90 

321 

82 

46 

58 29,50 

17. 

11 

Michigan 

23 

I 

30 

0 

17, 

() 

26 

0 

17. 

5 

2,5 

0 

82 

60 

65 

62 

01 

no 

JIM 

318 

87 

57 

65 

22. 

31 

16. 

25 

Wiscijrisin. 

29 

7 

35. 

7 

26 

.5 

31. 

7 

22. 

5 

32 

J 

Si 

60 

62 

56 

105 

324 

92 

121 

m 

51 

57 

28. 

54 

18. 

30 

Minnesota 

24 

5 

31. 


20 

0 

25 

0 

20 

0 

26 

5 

69 

48 

53 

49 

87 

in 

80 

116 

62 

31 

47 

20. 

05 

12. 

16 

Iowa ' 

27 

3 

3t 

r, 

25. 


27. 

.5 

23. 

5 

28 

4 

72 

55 

55 

49 

01 

117 

85 

112 

63 

42 

49 

24. 

7(^ 

13. 

92 

Missouri j 

25. 

6 

23 

I) 

30. 

0 


0 

22. 

0 

23 

0 

86 

60 

65 

63 

93 

94 

ur> 

130 

98 

65 

72 26. 

6(» 

16. 

56 

North Dakota. J 

!8 

* 

21. 

r, 

It. 

5 

18. 

0 

15. 

r, 

25 

5 

61 

40 

45 

44 

80 

too 

73 

10 s 

56 

29 

39 

n, 

04 

9. 

94 

Soul !i Dakota. 

‘>3 



5 

22, 

0 

2,). 

0 

17. 

O' 23. 

0 

65 

46 

5(1 

46 

83 

110 

78 

115 

52 

29 

4^ 

19. 

lU 

9. 

66 

Nchraska 

22 

H 

16 

5 

25. 

7 

‘.89. 

0 

21. 

7 

18. 

0 

62 

49 

47 

42 

75 ! 

1 OS 

85 

100 

50 

28 

47 

17. 

42 

8, 

46 

ICanaas. .... 

2U. 

i 

10, 

0 

27. 

0 

25. 

4 

20, 

0 

18. 

0 

65 

55 

4? 

42 

77| 

1 1 15 

9,5: 

100 

45 

29 

45 

12. 

59 

S. 

10 

Kentucky 

20. 

6 

28. 

0 

25. 

y 

28. 

0,24. 

0 28. 

0 

300; 

78 

77 

77 

00 

115, 

liOj 

157 

115 

61 

8531. 

50 

23. 

80 

Tennessee j 

21. 

9 

23 

0 

20. 

0 

23. 

0 

21. 

0 

‘30 

5i 

109 

70 

82 

75 

1(K)' 

' 144 i 

1521 

180 

no 

100 

8027. 

77 

18. 

00 

Texas. 

23. 

f} 

17. 

0 

35. 

0 

23. 

0 

24. 

0 

19. 

0 

86j 

81 

70 

68 

8()| 

337 

1301 

112 

75 

45 

65 

23, 

35 

12. 

35 

Oklahoma 

22, 

0 

17. 

0 

30. 

0 

24. 

0 

22. 

<1 

17. 

0 

85 

80 

53 

50 

100 

' 148j 

i2t 

122: 

72 


55 

22. 

30 

9. 

35 

Montana.,... ..j 
Wyoming......) 

la 



0 

5. 

6 

18. 

0 20. 

5 

25. 

0 

74 

48 

53 

48 

76 

joti 

100 

140 

65 

6* 

M) 

13. 

86 

32. 

50 

29. 

6,37. 


15. 

0,36. 

0(29. 

0;:u. 

0 

94 

63 

64 

55 

87 

i 130 

130 

175 

110 

65 

60 

35. 

92 

18. 

60 

Colorado........ 1 

m 

fi' 

18, 

0* 

19. 

0 

24. 

5 

22. 

0 

19. 

0 

75 

56 

65 

48 

82 

30t 

113 

120 

75 

37 

59 

20. 

80 

n. 

21 

New M'eAieo....| 

22. 

33. 

7 

28. 

0 

23. 

8 

23. 

6 

24. 

0 

ht. 

0 

91 

72 

75 

70 

100 

139 

110 

110 

75 

61 

95 

25. 

65 

13. 

30 

Anwma 

6 

34. 

0 

35, 

0 

i4. 

0 

32. 

0 

33. 

0 

102 

73 

60 

56 

108 

150 

130 

140 

HO 

80| 

85 

23. 

78 

2K. 

06 

Utah 

31. 

2 

35, 

0 

22. 

9 

n. 

2 

32. 

0 

35. 

0 

U 

65 

60 

62| 

76 

120 

: 140 

HI 

100 

48 

55 

34 

45 

19. 

26 

Nevada 

30. 

2. 

34. 

020. 

5 

30. 

031, 

1 

29. 

4 

109 

90 

65 

70 

95 

119 

154 

150 

165 

80 

100 

41. 

63 

29. 

40 

Idaho ..J: 

31. 

028. 

0 26. 

o' 

45. 

0132. 

0 

34. 

0 

79 

48 

50 

52 

82 

105 

130 

HO 

75 

47 

65 

28. 

91 

22. 

10 

“Washlngto ' 

28. 

4 

15. 

2 

m. 

035. 

3 

36. 

8 

21 

5 

84 

52 

52 

•56 

841 

115 

115 

135 

Krt) 

52 

74 

29. 

15 

■ ifS. 

13 

Oregon : 

27. 

9 

ITk 

0 

23. 

1 

32. 

2 

32. 

0 

27. 

0 

88 

55 

61 

62 

80| 

115 

ISG 

ir>o 

100 

50 

74 

30. 

04 

19. 

98 

California : 

26. 

6 

26. 

027. 

0 


0 

25. 

0 

32. 

0 

88 

68 

59 

62 

95 

120 

115 

141 

300 

56 

03 

27. 

95 

,20. 

16 

United States. ^2^. 9 26. 3 22. 0 24. 9 

1 1 1 < 

20.9 

25. 2j 

73,9j53.7|54.3| 

5L6j88. ljil3.7]91.7 

120.6 

7L3 

41 . 9 ’ 

i 

52.5 

20. 82|13. 23 
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BARLEY— Cioniiniiod. 


Table 94. — Barley: Farm price^ cents per btishel on 1st of each months t90H-J922. 


Jan. Fol) Mar. Apr. May. Juno. July. -Viig OK. Kov Dec. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


70 4] C8.0 00.8 60.5 G5.4 01.8 


56. 5 58. 3 

57.6 59.3 


1911 59 S 64.x 

1912 86 4 91.2 


Average 1913-1922. . 

1 Weighted aT'erage. 


59 4 61 2 63. 8 

60 2 59 7 56. 5 

63 0 69 1 74 0 

91. 0 92 3 96. 2 


49. 9 51. 4 
52 2 52.4 


54 3 62. 9 

54 9 61.7 


51. 4 49 0 

52. 4 61 1 
62. 9 67 7 


48 3 52 7 

49.3 49 1 


,58 I .57 I 
67.0 61.2 


81.9 66 S 53 5 


92.7 96.9 102.3 120.1 119.3 106. 


.3. 7| 44 3] 49. 6| 52. 8 5b. 3 57 7; 52. 

'5.4 77.8 SO, 6 83.4 85.5 84. o! 79 


47. .5 

45 

I 

.52. 

.,1 

51 

8 

5i. 

7 

54.3 

51.5 

55 8 

56 

7 

51. 

‘■'t 

46 

8 

50. 

1 

51 6 

54. 1 

69 3 

59. 

3 

72. 


76. 

5 

s:l 

2 

88. 1 

71.0 

106. 6 

lU. 

0 

no. 

1 

113. 

9 

111, 

3 

113.7 

107.7 

118.4 

110. 

0 

100 

9 

05. 

5 

04. 

9 

9L7 

112.6 

lOH. 4 

118 

7 

115. 

6 

115 

3 

117. 

1 

120.6 

108. 8 

112 0 

121 

a 

105. 

ol 

91 

2 

81 

7 

71.3 

106.9 

.511. 0 

49. 

t 

47. 

Ol 

45 

4' 

41 

7 

41.9 

48.9 

52. 2 

19 

n 

4.5. 


i-' 

7! 

51 

6 

52. 5 

48.9 

79 4 

77. 


7,5. 


71. 


73. 8 

73.9 

76.4 


Table 95. — Barley: Fxtent and causes of yearly crop losses^ 1909-19 U. 



r. cl. 

P.ct. 

cL 

P ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct iP 

Cf 

P.ct. 

P.H 

1909 

8.9 

3.6 

0.3 

1.0 

2.1 

2.3 

0.8 

!9 0 

1.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

22. H 

1910 

34 0 

.2 

.1 

.9 

.9 

4.3 

. 1 

4f).7 

.4 

.«! 

.5 

.1 

43. 1 

1911 

3M 

1.2 


.8 

A. 

5 7 

.1 

38 1 

.9 

.9 

.3 


41,3 

1912 

8.4 

1.8 

.1 

.9 

1.9 

1.7 

r> 

1.-.9 

,9 

.5 

.5 

.3 

19,6 

1913 

24. 5 

.7 

.1 

.4 

1.0 

3 2 

.3 

31.1 

.2 

1.2 

.2 

.2 

34.3 

1914 

8.2 

2.3 

.2 

.6 

1.5 

4.6 

.4 

18. 4 

2.3 

.6 

.2 

.1 

22.7 

1915 

1.3 

3 2 

.3 

.7 

1.7 

.3 

.5 

K. 0 

.9 

.2 

.2 

.1 

10.0 

1916 

8.0 

3,4 

.3 

.7 

1.5 

,5.o; 

' .5 

20.2 

8.5 

' .7 

.1 

! .1 

' 30.6 

1917 

26.6 

.8 

(') 

1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

.2 

32.1 

.5 

1 .4 

.1 

*1 

1 33.6 

1918 

20.7 

.4 

.1 

.7 

1.1 

2.3' 

,3 

2:>.9 

.6 

I 1.6 

.2 

C) 

1 28.8 

1919 

18.0 

3.4 

,5 

.21 

1.8 

3.K| 

.3 

28 2 

' 5.3 

i 4.3 

.1 

,1 

38.5 

1920 

10.4 

2.2 

,2 

.4 

1.1 

2.0 

2 

16 7 

3.0 

I 1.3 

.2 

.1 

! 21.7 

1921......... 

20,2 

I 

,1 

1.3 

1.2 

c.nl 

; 1 

31.4 

2.9 


.1 

i ^ 

j 36.0 

Average 

16,9^ 

1,9 

.2 

.7 

1.3 

3 4 .3 

25.0 

2 1 



29.4 


LLess than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 9G. — Barley: Monthly marlcellngs hy farmers, 1917-192^2. 


Ter cent of year’s sales. 


July. Aug- Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. tl ay. June. 


1917- 18 2.2 15.0 23.4 16.5 

1918- 19 2.4 9.7 8 4 4.4 

1919- 20 18 5 19.2 14.3 9.9 

192^21 7. 0 16. 5 15 0 9 9 

1921-22 35. 0 14 0 10 5 7 8 


I 2.9 LR 
27.6 30.7 


1.0 100.0 
.9 mo 

5.6 100.0 
5.9 iOOO 


Average, 


3.5 


100.0 
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BARLEY — Continued. 

Table 97. — Barley: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of No, 2 Minneapolis^ 

1909-10 to 1921-22.^ 


Crop year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mai. 

Apr. 

May. 

.Tune 

.Tilly. 

Yearly 

aver- 

age. 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Av. 1909-1013.... 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- lS 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

1921- 22 

$0 45 
.01 
S5 i 
46 i 
58 

$0 48 
63 
94 
, 49 
61 

SO 49 
.63 
95 
.50 
56 

.SO 52 
.66 
9S 
47 
53 

SO 57 
.70 
91 
45 
50 

$0 61 
.77 

1 05 
49 
52 

SO 60 
.74 

1 00 
48 
50 

SO 58 ' 
.81 1 
95 I 
46 1 
48 I 

$0 54 
88 
1.01 
. 46 
47 

$0. .54 
.75 
.99 
50 
48 

$0 53 
77 
76 
52 
47 

SO 60 
.87 
60 
.48 
45 

SO. 54 
74 
92 
.48 
.5i 

. 59 i . (>i 

63 

63 

63 

69 

.66 

66 

67 

6.5 

61 

.60 

.64 

. 59 . 58 

. 59 1 .48 
SI I . SI 

1 31 ' 1.33 

1 02 ! .95 

1 33 ! 1 27 

1 02 . 99 

55 

51 

1 0,3 

1 28 

91 

! 1 29 

92 

.59 

56 

1 11 
! 1 27 
.94 

1 33 
.82 

' JT 

1 61 

1 07 
1. 19 
.92 

1 52 
74 

OS 

70 

1 17 
1. .56 
90 
1.52 
69 

75 

66 

1 17 

1 88 
.87 

1 37 
i 65 

70 i 
65 i 
1 21 
2. 12 
93 

1 51 
.67 

.70 

68 

1 30 

1 82 

1 09 

1 60 
.61 

70 

.70 

1 48 

1 46 

1 13 

1 74 
.59 

66 

68 

1 38 
i 23 

1 12 

1 49 
57 

.68 

.69 

1 49 

1 IS 

1 21 

1 16 
62 

.65 

.63 

1.17 

1,49 

1.00 

1.43 

74 

. 95 92 

1 93 

95 

99 

1.0.4 

1 05 

1.11 

1 12 

1 11 

1.02 

1 1 00 

1 02 

* 5S , . 55 

. 50 

1 

.54 


51 

56 

.58 

61 

1 .62 

.56 

56 

.55 


(Compiled iroiii .Minneapolis Market Record. 


Table 98. — Barley. MoiUhly and yearly receipts at markets named, 1909-10 to 1921-222 


\ (*iU 


1909-10. 
1910 n, 
191 !- 12. 
1912-13. 

ion-n. 


Average, 1909 19H 

1911 r» 

lUlfi-lf. 

1916-17 

1917 IS 

191S-19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Average 1914 1920. 

1921- 22 


Monlli. 


1921 22. 

Angnst 

Septendwi 

October 

November 

December 

January 

J'^ebniary 

IMarch 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 


[!u thousands of bushels, i o , 000 ormtted 1 


Minne- 

apolis. 

Duluth 

Chicago 

tVmni- 

Pcg. 

waukeo 

Omaha, 

22, 828 

12, 177 

26,6.58 
20,710 
20,929 
.30, 083 
26,201 

3,301 

J , 537 

1.5,143 
12,915 
12, 797 


] 518 

7, 1,57 
6,019 


19, 1.34 

3,483 
9, 859 


3.5,682 

1 4, .504 

19,824 

17,499 


29,796 

10,895 

10,667 



21,792 

10, 1,50 

24,922 

5,7{;9 

15, 492 




29,465 
45, 143 

11,122 

25, 073 

2,884 

7, 096 
19,850 
19,619 


1.5,396 

32, 085 

10,3.56 


20,. 301 

8, m 

28, 075 

7, OSS 

1,2.36 

35, 42.3 

7,470 

21, 473 

7,470 

14,675 

2,089 

4.3, 172 

8,427 

26, 871 

7.741 

18,4.58 

3,991 

1.3,194 

2, .322 

13,694 

8, 19 4 

10, 208 

m 

17,774 

4,043 

10, 192 

12, .326 

9,813 

1,325 

36,067 

8, 202 

22,495 

8,094 

14,246 

^ i,m 

11,1)15 

’""o,"}''*! " 


””*17,597 

9,341 

1,075 

Minne- 

iipolas. 

Duluth. 

Chicago. 

tVinni- 
peg. a 

Mil- ! 
wauJvco 

Omaha. 

2,220 

1,.331 

1,401 

552 


1,404 

241 

1,.539 

790 

2, 130 

921 . 

180 

1,3.50 

643 

i 695 

1 1,746 

1,068 

1 16® 

6S7 

X84 

1 566 

: 1,100 

447 

51 

696 

58 

i 522 

1,227 

586 

i 56 

672 

13 

583 

473 

565 

48 

59.8 

2 

721 

418 

529 

72 

1, 0.5,3 

175 

905 

949 

929 

94 

! 648 

138 

766 

670 

529 

52 

1 901 

333 

327 

1,271 

905 

65 

1,152 

414 

557 

435 

820 

34 

637 

254 

617 

709 

469 

637 

22 




i 
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BAIILEY— Continued. 

Table 99. — Barletj md malt: Inlernatkmal trade ^ calendar yetm, //)//- 


Country. 

Average, 

1011-1913 

1919 

1920 

11 

rii 

H vpof In. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

Kxpotts 

Imports 


Iri'ptii is. 

PniFriPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTlliEW. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

UOijO 

1,000 

1,000 

t,Of>0 

1,000 


hiiiiliets:. 

hushvtfr 

bushels 

hush els 

hvuff'h 

husUls 

h' , A uk Is 

biisht O' 

Al'i^eria 

2iiS 

1,720 

47 

l',696 

1, LjO 

1,71.1 

If «.s 

351 

Aigentiua 

IfaLO 

917 

1,123 

l,H7t 


2 '{ }7 

2 6s3 

2 2.30 

A iirstna-Hungai y. . . . 

830 

18,271 



1 1, 1 12 


1 1,989 

! 

Bi itibh InciinT. . 


17^ 129 


508 


25! 


Bulgaria 

2i> 

l'. 7 o6 








Canada 

16f> 

6,670 

75 

13, 172 

204 

9,95! 


12,552 

Chile 

155 

631 

I“) 

2, 792 

3 

2,02! 

li 

3 5 'i7 

China * 

61 

6!H) 

42 

68 i 



32 

8U 

Buinama - . . . 

309 

16, 602 

20 


z 

19, 112 



BiLssia 

974 

168, 461 







United Stales 


8, 100 


i6, 740 


21,718 


31 8‘)5 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 









ING COUNTRIES. 









Belgium 

20 236 

3, 853 

2, 581 

320 

5, 1 18 

139 

33,‘P^8 


Bia7il 

' 978 


622 

(“) 

775 




British South Africa . 

35 i 

2 


87 

346 

3 

' 48 

fri 

Cuba 

278 


413 


' 270 




Bcnniaik 

2,(m 

3, 561 

2,609 

177 

I 16 

920 

1 1,570 

2, 175 

gAVPt 

889 

38 

108 

7 

! 710 

1 2 

riO^ 

6»28 

Fiance 

7, 155 

630 

15,276 

353 

1 3, 362 

4,210 

3,38.5 

3, t;>t) 

FinUiifl 

52f) 

I 

627 


* 71 


; M 


Gemiany 

153,541 

1,225 



! 4,9()t 

57 



Itah'*...: 

815 

27 

i,3fV> 

112 

' 1,608 

23 

I,!)22 

(1!) 

Netherlands.,, 

41,184 


7,12.') 

44 

' 3, 072 

1,219 

7, 5M 

^ 336 

Norway 

4,333 

U) 

782 


1,211 


2 114 


Switzerland 

4,440 

1 

l,,i70 

U) 

l.’.IHO 

1 

1 3’oiS 

(U 

United Kmgdoin 

51,727 

932 

38, 9(M> 

220 

2), 796 

361 

1 36, 976 

1, 159 

Other coimtnes 

1,604 

15, 500 

2,505 

.8,787 

1 3.268 

7,486 

1 1 , 66,3 

<»,730 

Total 

2141,096 

200, OIL 

75,730 

9,665 

j 6, 538 

72, 530 

76,054 

75,931 


^ Austria only. 


»Le&s than 500* 


^lioexportb oxcetHi impoits. 
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EYE. 

Table 100 . — Rye: Area and production m undermentioned countries,^ 



Axca. 

Production. 

Couati y. 

Avci- 

age, 

llliH)- 

1020 

1021 

1022‘-£ 

Average, 

1900-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 2 

NoilTilBUN IjEMISPrrERE. 









NORTH AMERICA 

Canada ^ 

IpOO 

aci£i>. 

U7 

i,ono 

aciea 

650 

im 
act ( o' 
1,812 

t,ono 

oucs 

2, 410 

1,000 
bushefs. 
2,094 
36, 093 

1,000 

hii'^heb^. 

11,306 

1,000 
bunliels. 
21, 455 

1,000 
h’Mtfhcls, 
49,602 
79, 623 

IJnited States 

2,2IS0 

4,409 

4 ; 228 

5 ' 14S 

co; 400 

57,918 

Mcxicv) - 

70 









Total North Aineuean cou'n- 

2, 353 

5,059 

6,070 

7, 558 

38, 187 

71,706 

79, 373 

129, 226 


EUROPE. 









ITiutod !vi.r)igdoin’ 

England and Wales 

48 

96 

79 






vSc()tiand 

0 

n 

6 

0 





Ireland 

8 

6 

6 





Norway 

< 37 

36 

36 


971 

970 

1,043 

27,811 


Sweden 

077 
^ orrj 

914 

913 

872 

23, S59 

22, 4.54 

ii, 031* 

Denmark 

560 

559 

517 

is; 098 
16, 422 

1.'5;212 

12 ; 204 

12 ; 351 

Isiotlicilands 8 - 

5.')7 

492 

199 

491 

141795 

17,087 

01 ‘> 79 . 

iS; 252 
18,59S 

Belem in 8 

611 

523 

559 

531 

22 ; 075 

is; 168 
340 

Luxemburg 

26 

20 

20 


^ 18S 

Fiance ® 

2,060 

1,0H7 

2, US 
1, 799 

2,227 

2,087 

1,702 


32, rjo 

44,392 
28, 118 

37,610 

Spam 8 

1,786 

27 ; 635 

2?; 830 

27,340 

p'oi tugal 

762 

5 ; 151 

Ital V' 

303 

6 2.S2 

£• 287 

322 

•'> 5, ;?28 

f' i, 5;59 

“ 6,519 

5, 9 1 1 

Swilzoriand 8 

60 

52 

50 

48 

1,783 


i; .559 

L tSS 

Germany 8 

15, 3S7 

10, 5SS 
711 i 

10, 539 
758 

10,250 

'• 415, 222 

19 h 255 

267,648 

12,(561 

210,582 
12,990 
45, 798 

Austria ^ 

8 5,019 

831 

■' 112,752 

Ul, 046 

Czechoslovakia 8 

2, 238 1 
1,475 ' 

2, ISl 

2, 178 

32, 911 
20,564 
6, 507 

53, 73.5 

Huiigai y8 

;• 2,601 

1,370 

562 

1,310 

5 48,716 

23, 177 
6, 263 

22, 361 

Yugoslavia 8 


578 

585 

7, 100 

Serbia 8 

J14 

£» 1, 533 

Bosijia-H ( rzegovina 8 

*'* 39 




«• 4 14 




Cl oatia-Siav'oiiia 8 

8 IH5 




5 2,231 

6 8,553 
4, 652 




Bulgaria 8 

530 

464 i 

489 

482 

6, 0.'>6 
9, 676 
73, 6,59 

6,t)93 i 
9,023 

7,204 
7, 100 

Buraaiua8 

*►317 

777 

807 

660 

Poland 8 

£•5,261 ' 

7,236 1 

8,866 

1,249 

560 

11,225 

=•90,494 

167, ,5.58 
2i,047 
9, 806 

202,067 

Lithuania 

Latvia 


486 

5S3 


" 4 * 686 * 

7,823 

Rsthonia 



353 


Finland 8 

£• 592 

fJ03 

606 

“'7>78* 

£• II, 174 

'*9j73'i 

10,385 

7,776 

Bussia* incioding Gkiaino and 
N 01 tnern Caucasia 

£>65, 122 

£•798,742 








Total European (‘ountries j 
marked 8 ' 


31, 440 


31,729 

890,218 1 

197,637 

"17, 006 

662, 892 


AFll/Ci ANU ASIA, 









Algeria.. 

(0 

! 2,451 

(0 

(') 

(0 

G) 

! 24,663 

4 

' 5 

1 

Eussia, Asiatic 













Total African and Asiatic 
countries marked 8 














_ 

. ...... 

, 

Total Narth<*rn nemisphcrc 
count riM marked ^ ..... 

40,518 

36,490 

39, 128 

^ 42,287 

928,405 [ 569,433 

796,379 

792, 117 



^ OfHeial soureas imlc^sH estherwiso statod* 

3 Fifjiirci f or 1022 mil 102L22 commled from reports rocoived up to Nov. 15, 1022. 

8 Couutric« reporting for all porioiM either as listed or as part of some othoi country. 

< Throc-ytmr av(‘ia©). 

6 Old boundanes. 

8 iududcH HHtt.bOO bushels grown in the now territoiy of Vcneaila Tridentiua au<l Venezia Giulia. 

7 Less than 500. 
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EYE— Continued . 

Tabie 100.— Rye: Area and production in undermentioned co'mUries^—Conimuod. 


Country. 

Area 

19 oduciton 

Aver- 

age, 

1908-9 

to 

1912-13. 

1919-20 

1920-21 

l921-22> 

•% 

Average, 
1908 -09 to 
1912-13. 

19hl-20 

1920-21 

192M223 

1,000 

bushels. 

m 

(U 

Southeen: Hemispheee. 

Chiles 

Uruguay 

1,000 

acres. 

^6 

^08 

no8 

9 

5 

1,000 

acres. 

4 

(^0 

1,000 

acres, 

3 

C^) 

1,000 

acres, 

3 

0) 

1,000 

bushels. 

< Mi 

1 

949 

<*008 

108 

97 

1,000 

bushels 

53 

(') 

1,000 

binheh. 

74 

(0 



XTTn<^”l of Snuth Afrren,. . . - 

i4i 

(0 



590 

32 



Aiifitrolia. - - 





ISf ew eal d . . , 





Total Southern Ileinispheie | 
countries marked s . . 

World total, all couniuos 
maikeds .. 

World total, all countries re- 
portmg 







0 

4 

3 

3 

144 

r>;i 

74 

50 

^ 40,524 

30, 503 

39, 131 

42,290 : 928,519 j500,48<) 

790, 153 

792, 107 

108,412 

i 

38,001 

41, 440 

1 ! i 

42,879 1,755,412 :58I,2fiS '83 L 750 

( * 1 

799, 994 


1 Official sources unless otherwise stated* 

2 Figures for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled fioiia reiiorts received up to Nov. F>, 1922. 

3 Countries reporting for all periods either as listed or as pau of sonic otiiei country. 
* Two-year average. 

0 Loss than 500. 

3 One year only. 


Table iOl. — Bye: World production so far as reported. 


Year 

Production. 

Year. 

Product ion. 

1 Year. 

Picxluetlun. 

I'ear. 

Production. 

1895 

Bushels. 

1,468,212,000 

1902 

Bitshels. 

1,647,845,000 

1909..... 

Bushels, 
1,747, 12 : 1,000 

1916 

Husheh, 

1,4.32,786,000 

1896 

1,499,250,000 

1903 

1,659,961,000 

1910.. .. 

1,673, 473, (XK) 

1917 

M73, 152,000 

1897 

1,300.645,000 

1904 

1,742,112,000 

1911.... 

1,753,933,000 

1918 

1561, 165, 0t)0 

1898 

1, 461, 171, 000 

1905 

1,495,751,000 

1912,... 

1,8H6,517,{KK) 

1919...... 

1638, 745, (KX) 

1899 

! 1, 583, 179, 000 

1906 

1,433,395,000 

1913 

1,880, 387,000 

1920 ' 

1 ssLmmxi 

1900 

1,557,634,000 

1907 

1,538,778,000 

1914.... 

1,596, 882, (MK) 

1921...... 

^834, 7a, 000 

1901 

1,416,022,000 

1908..... 

1,590,057,000 

1915 

1,58:1,206,000 

1922..... 

I 799,994,000 


i Bus.^'ia not included. In 1915 Russia produced about 57 per cent of the r<‘ported woild production. 


Table 102. — Rye: Average yield per acre in undermentioned couniries^ IH90A9/4. 


Year. 

United 

States, 

Russia 

(Euro- 

pean), 

Germany. 

Austria. 

1 I 

Hungary j 
projjcr. 

1 ' 

France. 

Bushels. 

I M7. 6 
U7.1 
15.6 

Ireland. J 

Average: 

1890-1899 

Bushels. 

13,9 

15.7 

12.7 

Bushels. 

10.4 

11.5 
»1L8 

Bushels, 

20.9 

25.6 

25.2 

Bushels. 

16.1 

19.0 

18.0 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

25.2 

27.5 

^29.3 

1900-1909 

17.6 
a 18. 4 

1910-1919 

1919., 

110 

13.7 

13.7 

15.5 


22.1 

113 

25.4 

20.6 

12.6 

14.1 

16,7 

15.6 


15. 2 
15.0 
19,9 

mo 


1920 


13.9 

16.9 
16.7 


1921 



1922 







1 Winchester bushels. * Seven-year average. « Six-year average. * Nine-year average, 
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Table 103. — Rye: Aareage^ production^ value ^ exports, etc., in the United States, 1849- 

192 :^. 


[See hoadnote of Table 4 ] 


Year. 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested. 

Aver- i 
age ! 
yield i 
per 
acre, j 

Produc- 

tion. 

i 

Avei- 
ago 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Chicago cash price poi 
bushel, No 2. 

December. 

Following 

May. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 






acres. 

Bush. 

bushels. 

Cerits. 

dollars. 

Cis. 

etc. \ 

Cis. 

Cts 

1S49 



U, 189 







1S59 



21, 101 







1866-75 

1,347 

13 6 

18,267 

79.7 

14, 559 

80 

90 

97 

107 

1876-85 

1, 892 

13 2 

24,025 

63.7 

15, 540 

64 

68 

68 

75 

1886-95 

2, 188 

12.8 

27,975 

54. 4 

15,278 

52 

56 

55 

60 

1896 

2, 120 

13 f) 

28,913 

38 8 

11,231 

37 

42^ 

32| 

351 

1897 

2,077 

i 16, L 

33, 433 

43.2 

14,454 

45-2 

47 

48 

75 

1898 

2, 071 

15 9 

32, 888 

44.5 

14,640 

52^ 

551 

56} 

62 

1899 

2,054 

, 34 8 

30,334 

49.6 

36,04b 

49 

i 52 

53 

56} 

1900 

2,042 

15.1 

30, 791 

49.8 

15,341 

452 

1 491 

51} 

' 54 

1901 

2, 033 

15 3 

31, 10,3 

55 4 

17,220 

59 

65| 

54} 

58 

1902 

2, 051 

( 17.2 

3o, 2,lo 

60 5 

37,798 

4.8 

492 

48 

50} 

1903 

2, 074 

! 15 i 

31,990 

54.0 

17,272 

50| 

52i 

692 

78 

1904 

2, 0S5 

1 15 3 

31,805 

68 9 

21,923 

73 

75 

70 

84 

1905 

2,ltl 

t lb. 4 

35, 1G8 

60.4 

21,241 

64 

08 

58 

62 

1906 i 

2,186 

1 16. 7 

36, 559 

58 5 

21, 3.81 

61 

05 

69 

87} 

1907 

2, 167 

! lb 4 

35, 455 

72 5 

25, 709 

75 

82 

79 1 

86 

1908 

2, 175 

I 16.4 

35, 708 

72 8 

26,023 

75 

77i 

83 

90 

1909 

2 , m 

! 16. 1 

3r>,4CH) 

72.2 

25,548 i 

72 

80 

74 

80 

19101 : 

2, 185 

i 16.0 

34,897 

71.5 

24,953 

SO 

82 

90 

113 

1911 ' 

2,127 

35 6 

33, 119 

.83 2 

27,5,57 

91 

94 

90 

95} 

1912 

2,117 

16.8 

35,064 

06 3 

23,6.36 

58 

64 

60 

64 

1913 

2, 557 

16. 2 

41,381 

63 4 

26,220 

61 

65 

62 

67 

1914 

2, 541 

16.8 

42, 779 

86.5 

37,018 

107i 

112^ 

115 

122 

1915 

3,129 

17.3 

54,050 

83.4 

45,0.83 

941 

9.8^ 

96} 

99} 

1916 

3,213 

15.2 

48, 8(>2 

122. 1 

59,676 

130 

151 

200 

240 

1917 

4,317 

14.6 

02,933 

166. 0 

104,417 

176 

384 

180 

260 

1918 

6,391 

14. 2 

91,041 

151.6 

138,038 

154 

104 

145} 

173 

1919.......... 

6,307 

12.0 

75,4a3 

133,2 

100,573 

149 

182 

198 

229 

1920^1 

4, 409 

13.7 

60, 490 

126, 8 

76,693 

144 

107 

135} 

167 

1921 

4,528 

13.6 

61,675 

09.7 

43,014 

84 

89 

97} 

111 

1922 

6,210 

15,4 

1 95,497 

69.2 

66,085 

m 

81| 








Domestic 

exports, 

meluding 

rye 

flour, 

fiscal 

year 

begmiiing 

Julyl. 


Bushels. 


540,342 
2, 890, 991 
1,827,551 

8,575,663 
15, 562, 035 
10, 169, 822 
2,382,012 
2,345,512 

2, 712, 077 
5,445, 273 
784, 068 
29, 749 
3,387,828 

769, 717 
2,444,588 
1, 295, 701 
242, 262 
40, 123 

31.384 
1, 854, 738 
2,272, 492 
13,026, 778 


15,250,151 
13,703,499 
17, 186, 417 
36,467,450 

41,530,961 
47,337,466 
30, 163, 852 


1 Acreage iKljusted to census buiis. 


a Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 104. — Rye: Aneage, producMon, and toUd farm oaiar, by ifKd 


State. 

Thousands of 
aciiys. 

PiofhKM inu ( ilioU' 
.S.UK.1 1 ut busht'L, t 

Ti>K'l v.iinc, huMs 

1>«‘C 1 }>!' t‘ 

(dh'9i . of 

ub/liar’U. 

1921 

1922 1 

1921 

VXd i 

1919 

1922 1 

IilaMsachnsoll s 

2 


30 

57 

-.2 

SO 

Connecticut 

5 

.) 

95 

100 

1 12 

150 

New Yoilc 

52 

55 

809 

SSi) 

798 

Vd 

New Jeraey 

57 

01 

«!99 

1, *.'»9 

1,9! 8 

iCI 

Peniiaylvauia 

200 

220 

tj, 29 J 

:i,7U) 

3 fit : 

? 251. 

IDelavnare 

4 

fy 

<1 

'!! 

H 

71 

Maryland 

17 

17 



219 

2S1 

V irgnna 

38 

40 

Ill 

h»i> 

;;97 

ill 

■VVebi A'liginia 

10 

10 

129 

120 

in 

m 

North Carolina 

39 

40 

2"^ 3 

320 

3!i 

381 

S >nth Carolina 

r> 

« 

.'«9 

00 

12^‘ 

IIH 

Georgia 

12 

3H 

(08 

17! 

ISO 

2:11 

Ohio 

83 

87 

i,o;o 

1 2:15 

tK)f) 

1,025 

Indiana 

3f)t> 

3!H 

3,078 

HU. 

2,9f)l 

;\9i5 

Illinois 

197 

2.5.i 

3,:n9 

1,0 In 

t,(.79 

3,0<2 

Michigan 

012 

018 

8, "rlO 

8,2'Jl 

5,812 

0,,303 

Wisconsin 

371 

489 

5,040 

7, r>9 

3, 5 si 

5, DO 

Minnesota 

Oh) 

1,151 

11, fill) 

21,92.1 

b,914 

D,9ta 

Iowa f 

3.5 

00 

50 1 

1, ih) 

412 

7<)K 

Aiissouri 

30 

28 

3Jb 

33t1 

289 

312 

North BakoU..' 

930 

1,581 

io,2:k) 

2i f>t)9 

5 , 933 

11,704 

South Dakota 

m 

i:i9 

3 05‘r 

7,902 

1 , 772 


Nebraska 

151 

18S 

: l,91H 

2, 10*» 

i,r>! 

1,359 

Kansas 

101 

71 

1,H1 

852 

770 

50!, 

ICentucky 

18 

20 

180 

230 

202 

25:i 

'Tennessee 

19 

20 

152 

180 

205 

214 

Alabama 

1 

1 

12 S 

5 

19 

H 

3k3xas 

13 

13 

150 i 

117 

150 

im 

Oklahoma 

34 

31 

ios 

310 

21.9 

218 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

9 

12 

12 

12 

Montana 

no 

120 

1,299 ^ 

1, 827 

iW 

<987 

Wyoming 

24 

21 

501 

294 

292 

153 

Colorado 

92 

97 

1,058 

873 

035 

570 

New Mexico 

5 

V 

70 

8 

49 

8 

Utah 

15 

12 

140 

120 

98 

72 

Idaho 

12 

11 

210 

105 

151 

lU 

Washington., 

21 i 

19 

294 

im 

191 

101 

Oregon 

39 

37 

554 

m 

377 

377 

■United Htates 

4, 52H 

0,210 

01,075 

%, m 

1 4i,0U 

1 _ 

01 . ,085 


i X^relimiuary estluxate. 


Table 'iOb-^Hye: Oonditl/m of eropj XlniUd o>h 1st of rntmihs namerf dH)!~19'W 


Year. 

De- 
cem- 
ber of 
pre- 
vious 
year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Wlieii 

har- 

ve.s(.ed. 

Year. 

1902 

P. ct. 
89.9 

p. a. 

85.4 

P.ct, 

83.4 

P.rf. 

88.1 

P.cf. 

90.2 

1913 

1903 

98.1 

97.9 

93.3 

90.6 

89. 6 

1914 

1904 

92.7 

82.3 

81,2 

86.3 

88.9 

1915 

1906 

90.6 

02.3 

93.5 

94.0 

93.2 

3916..,.. 

1906 

95.4 1 

90.9 : 

92.9 

89.9 

93.3 

1917 

1907 

96.2 

92,0 

88.0 

88.3 

89.7 

1<M8 

3908 

91.4 

89.1 

90.3 

91.3 

91.2 

1919..... 

1909....,! 

87.6 

87.2 

8S.1 

89.6 

91.4 

192fJ 

1910 

94.1 

92.3 

91.3 

90.6 

87.5 

1921 

19U 

92.6 

Q^t Q 

89.3 

90.0 ‘ 

88.6 

85.0 

1922 


Dft- 
ecm- 
l)cr {)( 

vious 

y<‘ar. 


IK et, 
<33. 5 
95.3 
93, 6 
91.5 
88. H 
84,1 
89.0 
80.8 
00.5 
02 2 


i 

1 

1 

April, i 

May. 

Jinus 

P. d. 

P. d. 

IK d. 

89. 3 ! 

91.0 

IK), 9 

91.3 1 

93.4 

93,6 

89.5 

9.3.3 

92. 0 

87.8 

88.7 

86. 9 

86. 0 

88.8 

81.3 

85. 8 

85. 

. 83. 6 

90. 6 

95. 3 i 

93. 5 

80. 8 

85.1 1 

84. 4 

90.3 

92.5 ^ 

<90. ;i 

89.0 

01 7 1 

09 


\X\mi 

tUif 

\ft4fwL 


IK d. 
8K.0 
92.0 

92.0 

87.0 
79.4 
H9.H 
85. 7 
8:1.5 

80. 0 
4 i<i a 
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Table 10{). — Bye: Forecasts oj produ ct/ion^ monthly ^vnth preliniiriary and final estimates. 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Angus L 
pioduction 
estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1916 

IjOOO bw. 
44, 255 
60, 735 
82, ()20 
lOS, 725 
70, 7S9 
72,007 

1,000 Jm9. 
43, 537 
57, 866 
81,016 
107, 381 
80, 006 
71,013 

1,000 biLS. 
44, 001 
56,098 
81,(504 
102, 6<S9 
81,907 
69,956 

1,000 5?w. 
41, 884 
56, 011 
70, 687 
84, 552 
77, 893 
61,332 

1,000 bus. 
48, SG2 
62,933 
91,041 
75, 4f<i 
! Of), 490 

61,675 

1917, 

1918 

10X9.. 

3920. 

1921 

Avera*?© 

74, f.9U 

73,474 

72, 724 

5 CO, 899 

66, 747 

1922 

' 70, 152' 

80,815 

81,998 

79, 623 

i 

1 95, 497 



1 Preliminary estimate 


IVble 107. — Jtye: Yiidd per acre, price per bushel December 1, and value per acre^ by 

8 tales 


State. 

Yield per aero (bushelb). 

Farm mice per husliel Ccents). 

Value per 
acre 

(dollars), i 

S-year aver- 
age, 191S-1922. 

1918 

CT> 

s 

1920 

roi 

05 

pq 

cS 

lO-vear aver- 
age, 1913-1922. 

CO 

c5 

r— 1 

el 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 

rH 

os 

1922 

rvi 

OCft 

1922 

Mass 

19 0 

20.0 

23.0 

lao 

15.0 

19.0 

154 

OS 

101 

102 

127 

200 

227 

175 

195 

175 

140 

37,00 

20. 60 

Coitn 

19.8 

22.0 

20. 0'lS. 0 

19.0 

20. 0 

151 

92 

98 

102 

125 

210 

205 

200 

171 

150 

15fi 

37. 59 

30. 00 

N. y 

16.3 

16.5 

1(10117.5 

15.5 

1(5.0 

I2t 

75 

89 

93 

13S 

IS'i 

172 

150 

158 

99 

97 

26.07 

15.52 

N. J 

17.7 

18.5 

1(5. Oil 7. 6 

17. 5 

19. 0 

124 

80 

82 

92 

117 

175 

173 

160 

170 

102 

85 

27. 52 

10.15 

Pa 

16.4 

17.0 

16.016.0 

16.0 

17. 0 

lie 

71 

83 

84 

109 

170 

105 

157 

140 

95 

87 

23.93 

14 79 

I)ol 

13 5 

U 5 

13.o!i5.0 

11,0 

14.1 

124 

79 

92 

99 

1X3 

178 

171 

160 

136 

100 

105 

21,10 

14.80 

M<i 

11.7 

15.0 

14.0!iA4 

il. 0 

15.2 

122 

76 

86 

88 

110 

168 

170 

163 

156 

92 

IK] 

22.42 

1(5.72 

Va 

IL 6:12.0 

11.5 

12.0 

U.O 

n.5 

123 

81 

00 

93 

107 

175 

175 

170 

155 

95 

90 

19. 17 

10. 35 

W. Va 

12. 3 

13.7 

13. 0 

11.0 

12.0 

1X0 

125 

87 

90 

93 

119 

169 

180 

165 

160 

95 

95 

19,59 

il. 40 



8. 5 

9.0 

pc 

9.5 

7.0 

8.0 

148 

98 

105 

105 

130 

200 

198 

210 

190 

125 

120 

10.66 

9.60 

s.o 

10.4 

11.2 

10.0 

11.0 

10.0 

10. 0 

224 

150 

150 

151 

1X5 

285 

295 

295 

300 

250 

ISO 

29.81 

IS. 00 

Ga 

9.2 

8.8 

8.9110,0 

9,0 

9.5 

186 

135 

150 

140 

160 

270 

210 

272 

2L0 

175 

135|20. 37 

12. 82 

Ohio 

14.9 

17. 0 

16. 0 14 . 4 

13.0 

14.2 

in 

69 

81 

83 

120 

ICl 

150 

145 

135 

84 

83 

21.01 

11.79 

Ind.... 

13.9 

16. 5 

14,0 

14.0 

13. 0 

12.0 

lOH 

62 

85 

82 

U9 

160 

152 

PM) 

130 

73 

79 

19.27 

9. 18 

Hi 

16.8 

10.0 

16.5 

15.0 

17.0 

16.0 

108 

05 

85 

83 

122 

165 

150 

130 

130 

80 

75 

22.54 

1X00 

Micli ... 

13.6 

14,3 

13.3 

14,7 

13.0 

12.8 

109 

02 

91 

85 

130 

165 

150 

128 

130 

70 

76 

17.96 

9.73 

Wis 

16.6 

17.6 

16.8 

16. 0 

13.6 

14.6 

J09 

67 

91 

87 

132 

169 

150 

133 

130 

71 

72 

21.83 

10. 51 

Minn 

17.7 

20.0 

15,0 

17.047,5 

19,0 

104 

48 

89 

81 

127 

107 

150 

130 

122 

62 

68 

22,40 

12. 92 

Iowa 

17.4 

19.0 

15.9 

17.016.1 

IWO 

103 

1 60 

77 

80 

115 

156 

147 

132 

il7 

73 

7(: 

21. 69 

13. 30 

Mo 

12.214.0 

12.0 

J2.0JL2 

12,0 

115 

i 75 

87 

86 

123 

165 

163 

150 

126 

86: 

93 

17.94 

u. m 

N. Bak 

11. o! 10. 5 

8.0 

laoln.o 

16.5 

100 

! 45 

84 

79 

1X5 

164 

145 

121 

111)' 

58 

60 

11.75 

9. 30 

S. l>ak 

15.7:18.0 

!3. 0.13.5 

1(5.0 

lao 

97 

50 

78 

70 

118 

155 

141 

125 

109 

58 

58 

18.09 

10. 44 

Nehr 

13. 4! 12. 9 

1(5.3 

14.1jl2.7 

U.2 

90 

60 

74 

73 

116 

155 

135 

115 

to;t 

60 

65 

30. 60 

7. 28 

Kans... 

12,3*11.3 

11.0 

I3.0!a.3 

12.0 

106 

75 

80, 

76 

no 

167 

170 

141 

KK) 

681 

7C] 

10.78 

a 40 

ivy 

11.8 

13.6 

12.0 

12.0 

10,0 

11.6 

129 

! 87 

1 95 

94 

129 

175 

161 

175 

150 

112 

110 

OC 

1X05 

'Tfinn....... 

8.8 

10.0 

H.0 

9.0 

ao 

' 9.0 

147 

99 

98 

103 

135 

195 

192 

200i 

190 

135 

119 

10.44 

10.71 

Ala 

9.7 

il. 0 

9. 5 

10.9 

12.0 

‘ 6.0 

191 

. 140 

110 

136 

175 

268 

261 

260 

250 

160 

153 

25.00 

7.05 

Tex 

11.9 

6.1 

17.0116.0 

12.0 

XO 

140 

iOl 

99 

' 103 

120 

196 

235 

157: 

150 

iCH) 

1X5 

19.34 

11.25 

Okia 

l%i 

11.0 

14.04,5.0 

1X0 

lao 

114 

86 

95 

, 77 

125 

170 

187 

; 150 

100 

66 

80 

10.30 

8. 00 

Ark.. 

10,2 

10.5 

9,5 

10.0 

9.0 

1X0 

142 

95 

106 

100 

115 

150 

210 

200 

220 

130 

100 

19.00 

12.00 

Mont....... 

9.7 

12.0 

3.0 

8.0 

11.2 

14.5 

100 

55 

70 

66 

06 

165 

144 

186 

108 

53 

54 

U.67 

7.83 

Wyo 

16.0 

18.0 

9.018.0 

21.0 

140 

106 

64 

81 

90 

108 

155 

152 

180 

115 

58 

52 

19.03 

7. 28 

Golo 


7.0 

8. 8111.8 

11.6 

9.0 

96 

60 

66 

70 

105 

140 

140 

130 

105 

60 

66 

L2. 78 

6.94 

N. Mm 

14.6 

20.0 

m. 0 IK n 

14 0 

4.0 

114 

83 

88 


140 


204 



70 

IGO 


4.00 

max 

aa 

13.6 

7.0 

kz 

9,3 

mo 

no 

60 

60 

65 

100 

160 

180 

200 


70 

60 

13.83 

6.tK) 

Idaho 

16.216.0 

14.0 

14.0 

18.0 

16.0 

100 

58 

67 

68 

96 

135 

- 165 

175 

i 100 

70 

67 

19,35 

10.05 

■Wash....... 

laolio-o 

12.0 

9.5 

14.0 

8.9 

121 

60 

85 

75 

111 

175 

200 

185 

160 

65 

95 

17.74 

8.46 

Oreg 

lL6i 

11.0 

8.4 

12.0 

14.2 

1X0 

122 

75 

100 

90 

115 

170 

205 

190 

; 125 

68 

85 

10,95 

10 20 
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Table 108. — Rye: Farm price, ccnlx per hushel oil 1st of each •month, I90H- 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May. 

June 

July 

Aug 

! 

S{‘]A. 

! Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

\ ver- 
agc.i 

ions 

73 3 

74.0 

74.5 

75 3 

74.7 

76. 3 

75. 4 

74.2 

72.8 

71 1 

73. 7 

73. 6 

73. 9 

J909 

73 4, 

73. 8 

75.0; 

77 3 

78.8 

81 2 

81,7 

78 5 

72 1 

72. 8 

73. 6 

71. 8 

74 2 

igiO 

74. K 

76.1 

76 5 

76 6 

74.9 

7L8 

74, 6 

74.4 

74.1 

72 8 

71.6 

71 5 

73.7 

1911 

73 3 

73 1 

71 9 

75 4 

75.8 

77 9 

76.9 

75 5 

76 9 

79 7 

S3 1 

83. 2 

78.1 

1912 

82.7 

84 4 

84 0 

85.1 

84.6 

86 1 

83.6 

77.9 

70.8 

70.1 

68. S 

66 3 

74.9 

1913 

63.8 

68.9 

63.2 

62 9 

62 4 

Ci 1 

63. 2 

60. 7 

63.0 

64. 8 

63. 2 

63. 4 

63 8 

1914 

62 5 

61.7 

61.9 

63 0 

62 9 

64 4 

63 1 

61.0 

75 4 

79 0 

80. I 

8f>. 5 

72 8 

1915 

90.2 

100. 6 

! 105.4 

100.4 

101.9 

98 1 

03.7 

89. 0 

85. 5 

81.7 

85 7 

S.L t 

89 2 

1916 

8.1 3 

88.3 

i 85.6 

S3 6 

83.7 

83 8 

8;L3 

83. i 

99.7 

lot 1 

1 1 5 3 

122 1 

99.7 

1917 

118.5 

123.5 

126.0 

135.6 

164.1 

183.0 

177.1 

178.1: 

101. 9 

169. 8 

168 S 

166. 0 

156.5 

1918 

170,3 

174.8 

201.0 

235 1 

221.1 

187.6 

169 9 

163 9 

159 3 

151.0 

152 6 

151.6 

167. 4 

1919 

; 1.50.7 

140.4 

132. 2 

145 8 

155 5 

143 7 

138.6! 

149 7 

138. 3 

135.8 

120 8 

133.2 

138. 5 

1920 

l.")2 3 

154. 5 

145. 0 

156.1 

183.1 

183.9 

189. 0 

168. 6 

lf)S. 9 

162.3! 

142 1 

126. 8 

155 1 

1921 

' 121 7 

131 5 

126.1 

118.7 

105 3 

112.2 

103 8 

98 1 

89. 0 

88. 61 

74, 6. 

69. 7 

96 4 

1922 

69 6 

70.4 

83 5 

84.2 

87.6 

88.0 

77.6 

70.5 

63 3 

63. 2| 

67. 2 

69 2 

70.1 

Average, 1913-1922. 

108. 8j 

111 5 

113.0 

118.5 

122. S 

120.9 

115.9 

112.3 

110.5 

110.3 

107.0 

107.2 

111.0 


1 "VVciglited aveiagG. 

Table 309 . — Rfe: Monthly mid yearly average jirlve per hushi of No. J, Chicoqo^ 

1909-10 town -2 


Crop year. 

Tilly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr 

May 

June 

Yearly 
' aver- 

' iige. 

1909-10 

10.79 

SO. 71 

$0.72 

$0.73 

$0.74 

$0.77 

$1181 

10. 81 

SO. 79 

10. 79 

$0 77 

so. 76 

$0.76 

1910-11 

.77 

.75 

.74 

.76 

.79 

.81 

.84 

.82 

.89 

,95 

1.02 

.90 

,84 

1911-12 

.84 

.85 

.91 

.97 

.95 

.93 

.94 

.92 . .91 

.94 

.93 


.91 

1912-13 

.74 

.72 

.69 

.69 

.64 

.Ql 

.64 

02 

60 

.62 

.62 

.62 

, 65 

1913-14 

.63 

.66 

.67 

.65 

,64 

.63 

.61 

62 1 .61 

.62 

.65 

. (>3 

.64 

Av, 1909-1913... 

.75 

.74 

.75 

.76 

.76 

.75 

.77 

.7(1 

,76 

.7K 

,80 

.75 

.76 

191*4-15 

.64 ^ 

.84 

.95 

.92 1 

iT02 

LIO 

1.19 

1,23 

1.17 

' 1.17 

ljF 


1.05 

1915-16 

1.08 ' 

1.00 

.96 

1.01 ’ 

.99 

.97 

1.01 

.97 

.93 

1 .96 

.98 

.98 

A)9 

1916-17 

.98 

1.13 

1.20 

1.33 

1.47 

1.41 

3.43 

J.4G 

1.61 

1 87 

2 20 

2. 40 

1.54 

1917-18 

2.27 1 

1.90 

1.86 

3 84 

1.78 

1 82 

2.01 

2.39 

2.84 

^ 2.64 

2.20 

1,80 

2. 11 

1918-19 

1 73 

1.67 

1.63 

1.63 

1.68 

1.59 

l.Ol 

i..l8 

1.61 

! 1.73 

1 1.59 

1.46 

j 1.61 

1919-20 

L 55 

3.54 1 

I 40 1 

1.38 

1-42 

1.66 

1.76 

1.56 

1.72 

1.99 

i 2 13 

2.27 

' 1.70 

1920-21 1 

2.04 

1.90 

1.99 

1.69 

1.59 

1.61 

L63 

1,47 

1.46 

; 1 H5 

; 1.47 

1,32 

1 1.62 

Av., 1914-1920... 

1. 47 

1.43 

i.« 

1.31 

1. 44 

1.45 

1. 52 

1.49 

1.65 

1,67 

1.68 

1.63 

j 1. 52 

1921-22.... 

1.27 

1.07 

1.04 

.86 

.79 

86 

-T«i 

" .97 

ToF 

1.0*4 

fLoir 

" rsT 

f .97 


1 Compiled from Oneago 3>aiiy Trade Bullotin. 

Table Monthly and yearly receipts at markets ‘named, 1909-10 to 19 il -'Md 


Un tliousands of bushels, L c , 000 omitted ] 


Year, 

Minne- 

apolis. 

. 

Duluth. 

Chicago. 

W inni- 

Milwau- 

kee. 

Omaha. 

1909-10..., 

2,444 

1,518 

2,463 

5,943 

5,538 

902 

134 

759 

2,341 

1,357 

1,362 

1,121 

2,077 

3,299 

3,200 


965 

1,033 

2,582 

2,3*36 

2,8,36 


1910-11 



1911-12 



1912-13 



1913-14 



Average, 1909-19J 3 



3,579 

1,099 

2,213 


1,950 


1914-15. 



6,737 

6,774 

7 118 
11,923 
16,467 
9,325 
5,428 

4,323 
4,216 
2,812 
3,482 
36,115 
17 027 
14,031 

3,274 
5,651 
5,459 
3,766 
8,467 
6, 119 
4,132 


* 3,608 
3,872 
3,050 
2,947 
4,472 

4 094 
3,607 


1915-16 



1916-17.... 


1,048 

1,121 

1,782 

1,630 

1,409 

1917-18 ..j 

212 

970 

1,172 

2,832 

191S-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Average, 1914-1920 

8,955 

8,944 

6,267 

2 1,296 

3,658 

3 1,398 

1921-22 

4,754 

17,446 

4,235 


2,282 

2,048 

1922-23.. 
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RYE — ^Continued. 

Table UO.—Ri/e: Monlhhj and yearly receipts at marheis named, 1908-10 to 

1 921-22 — Continued . 


Month. 

i 

Mnno- 

apohs. 

Duluth. 

Chicago. 

IVinni- 

ppg.i 

Milwau- 

kee 

Omaha, 

1921-22. 







July 

392 i 

509 

944 


177 

61 

Au^st 

792 

2 9.5fi 

9Sn 


513 

364 

.Scptembei 

542 

.i; 894 

207 

632 

158 

321 

October 

874 

3,414 

306 

786 

IJO 

235 

November 

258 

851 

504 

021 

70 

87 

December 

^ 390 

779 

128 

' 447 

103 

174 

January 

231 

539 

1 

211 

85 

133 

Febiuaiy 

277 

508 

225 

119 

303 

137 

Mai ch 

373 

2,109 

1 222 

271 

218 

204 

April 

145 

060 

1 105 

176 

170 

126 

May 

257 

1,926 

' G07 

352 

275 

155 

.lune 

223 

1,801 

1.17 

128 

100 

51 

July 




172 



August - 




1,382 

1 





i 


1 Cl op year stalls iti Septciiil)or 


Table 111. — Rye (indudmg Jlour): Tnlernational trade, calendar years 1911-1921. 


Country. 

Aveiage, 1911-1913 

1019 

1920 

1921 

Imports. 

Expoits 

Imports 

Rxpoits 

Imports 

Expoits, 

Imp 01 < s 

Exports. 

I'KINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Argentina 

1,000 

bwheln, 

(^) 

1 

m 

i6,9{K) 

49 

6,231 

1,000 

bushels. 

443 

2,336 

69 

41,951 

3,411 

34,921 

855 

19 

914 

303 

47 

7 

2 

18,870 

42 

40 

1 

4 

352 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

100 

1,000 

busheh. 

1,000 
bushels. 
500 
17 
3, 143 
850 
3,{)32 

1,000 

btishc(s. 

1,000 

buhkels. 

669 

Bulgaiia 




(Unada 

(Jermaiiy 

10 

1, S97 

21 

17,396 

5 

15 

3,822 

Rumania 

102 




Russia 




U mtcd fcjtates ........ 


40, 104 


59, 253 


30,146 

PRINCIPAI. m P( > RUNG 
COUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary 

1,224 
6, 1 57 
! 8, 587 

15,472 

1 4, 138 

‘ 721 
! 31,023 

10, 520 
3,769 
7i>9 
2, 195 
513 


'^2,311 
4,007 
i 90 

2,518 
16,351 
2,391 
602 
8,402 

4 

153 

2,0t)7 

692 

2 2,317 
531 
434 
3,083 
1,664 
2,744 
1,796 
4,571 

m 

C) 

1,715 

Belgium - 

Denmark 

FinJaiul 

France 

Jtuly 

Neiiici lands 

Noiway 

Sweden 

Switzerland .......... 

United Kingdom 

Other countries...... 

Total 

i',72t 

396 

4,672 

660 

379 

1,900 

6,190 

1 

1,632 

1,620 

60 

i 

' 748 

9 

483 

4 

96 

53 

64 

1 965 

2%9 

10 

681 

2 

192 

608 

222 

! 677 

634 

i 1,626 

^ 22 

3,039 

648 

49 

107,3*13 

107,587 

19,342 

43,963 

57,100 

70,020 

19,424 

41,454 


1 Less Ilian 500. 


* Austria only 
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BU<4^WJiKA1\ 

Table lYl.--Buolwhmi: Aereage^ producMon, vahc, cii\, iih iht* (hiihA 

mo-iojij. 


[See licadnote of H’ablo 1 ! 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Aveiage yield per 
acie. 

Production. 

Average farm price 
Pec. 1. 

M 

i 

p 

© 

a 

Domestic exports 
year beginning 
July 1. 

Year. 

Acreage. 

ft 

vA 

o « 
u 

rt 

O 

ft 

<v 

.M 

2 • 

'i.'P 

hj)'^ 

Zl 

w 

C*j 

S:i 

1 7 

C 

PA 

c 

1 ) 

rH 

3 ft 

1819 

1859 

1,000 

acres. 

Bu. 

1,000 
bus. 
8,937 
17,672 
13, 369 
ll,t>16 

Cents. 

im 

dollars. 

Buslieh. 

1907. . . 

1908. . . 

1,000 

acres 

838 

853 

?b/ 
j 7 7 
l'> 1 

t/jlh] 

fS 

1 S, '5^ 
16,5ii 

('i ?//,•, 
70.0 

0 (j* 7,‘ 

50.. 97 

12 .. U 8 

roi. 

no, S27 
• 702 

186G-75 

730 

38 3 

72. 8 

9 735 


19(^1... 

878 

8 (.() 

20. 5 

17, 9M 

70.2 

rijhis, 

15S.166 

1876-85. 

799 

14.7 

00.2 

7'5i0i 


KJlOi.. 

20 5 

1 r, 50s 

(H). 1 ' 

^ 110)36, 


223 

18Stj— 95 , . 

879 

14.7 

12,854 

55.0 

7,031 


1911... 

83,3 

21.1 

17,5191 

7'!.H| 

12,7!.' 

i 1 


180 

1895 

853 

18.5 

15,805 

39 :i 

6,211 

1,077,102 

1912... 

811 

2 ‘\ o! 

19. 2 to] 

()i,. 1 

12,720! 

S 

3i7 

1807..... 

83S 

20. 6 

17,260 

12 . 1 

7,259 

1,370, 403 

191,5... 

805 

it! ii 

13,.% ‘O' 

7“. V 

16, IT)' 


5‘9 

1898 

Sill 

17.2 

13,961 

If). 0 

6,278 

I, .533, 980 

mi... 

792 

2i.3j 

*‘),s%l! Vfi. 5 

12 ,'6‘». 

n*‘ 

610 

1899 

807 

16.1 

13,001 

55.9 

7,2(»3 

426, 822 

1915... 

769 

J;U> 

f5,0,>i) 

7.% 7 

n.%}, ! 

5i5 

,10 i 

1900 

795 

14.9 

11,810 

7)5 . 8 

6 , .588 

123,510 

19!0... 

828 

11 . i 

1 1 , 6)63 

112.7 

13 ii:| 

2 t) 0. 102 

1991 

S52 

18 . i 

15,693 

56. 4 

8,8.57 

719, 6d 5 

1917... 

924 

17. 3 

16.022 

UiO.O 

25,631' 

5 

1t»7 

1002 

850; 

17.9 

15, 28G 

.59.6 

9, 110 

317,953 

1918... 

1,027 

16.5 

It), 905 

lot). 5 

28 }•*?' 

f 19 

510 

1903 

870 

17.5 

15,248 

60.8 

9,277 

31, 006 

1919... 

7(H) 

20.6 

14,390 

146. 1 

‘Oi.'oiwj 

2 U 

785 

1904 

876 

IS. 6 

10,327 

62. 5 

10,208 

310,399 

19201.. 

1 701 

^ 18.7 

13, 1 12 

128. 3 

16,863 

.399. 137 

1905 

810 

18.8 

15,797 

58 6 

9,201 

090, ,513 

J921... 

080 

20.9 

11,207 

81.2 

11,516 

‘21. i 

7i>0 

lOtih 

865 

18. 2 

15,734 

59.7 

9,386 

199, 129 

19223.. 

785 

to. 2 

15,050 


10,012 


... 


1 Acreage adjnrtiecl to census basis 

2 Iiicludiug bnclavhoat flour Jan. 1 to Juno 30, 1922. 
I^reliimnury cstmiate. 


Table 113. — Buckwheat: Acreage^ production^ and total farm value^ hj /States, PJU-9A. 


State, 

Thousands of acres. 

Pioduclion f thou- 
sands ol busluOs), 

Total value, basis 
Dec 1 pjn’c ft host- 
smids (tf doiiuis). 

i 

1921 

19221 

1921 

1922 ^ 

1921 

1.922 1 

Maine 

13 

13 

351 

351 

351 

386 

N ew ilampsMro 

1 

1 

21 

25 

IH 

31 

¥emiottt. 

4 

4 ' 

HH 

96 

79 

HH 

Miwacihusetts 

1 

1 

18- 

25 

22 

34 

Coiinectioat, 

2 

2 

35 1 

36 i 

.19 

50 

KTcw' York- ' 

193 

208 

4,150 

4,368 : 

3,444 

4,368 

Mew Jeisoy : 

H 

10 < 

168 .: 

220 i 

16.8 

2 fa 

Pemnsylvania... ’ 

225 

248 

5,175 

5,208 

3, HHI 

4, 166 

Dolftware. 1 

7 

4 

98. 

76 

71 

61 

Maryland i 

9 i 

9 

171 

185 

145 

159 

Virginia : 

37 

17 

357 

332 

293 

272 

West Virgmia 1 

31 

33 

W 

693 

559 

589 

Moribi' Carolina ■ 

5- 

6 ' 

8.5 

100 

72 

97 

Ohio : 

21 

26' 

525‘ 

IKK). 

551 

400 

Indiana..,.. l 

0 

6 

114 

90 . 

111 

90 

Illinois 

4 

6 

70 

84 

77 , 

71 

Michigan 

39 

62 

624 1 

868 

487 

61H 

Wisconsin, 

40 

25 

596 

360 

447 

313 

Minnesota 

28 

75 

448 

1,050 

314 

m) 

Iowa..,. 

5 

6 

75 

70 

60 

m 

Missouri 

1 

1 

14 

13 

21 

16 

South Dakota- 

8 

12 

112 

96 

90 

67 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

16 

16 

13 

! 14 

Kentucky. 

8 

9 

5 160 

144 , 

160 

130 

Tennessee. 

3 

3 

54 

44 

51 

35 

United States. 

680 

785 

14,207 

15,050 


13,312 
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BU(!TvWUEAT— (lontiiuied. 

TAJ3I.E U4.—Buchi<heat: Co-iuhtum. of crop, Umt&t Staks, on fast of months named, 

190^-192:1. 


Year. 

Aug 

Sept. 

When 

hai- 

VG'.tcd 

Year. 

Aug 

Sept. 

When 

he,i- 

vested. 

Year 

Aug 

Sej)t 

When 

har- 

vested. 

1902,... 

P cf 

91 4 

P cf 

8b 4 

P cf 

SO 5 

1900 

P cf. 
8b 1 

P.cf 

81 0 

P.a 

79 5 

lOiO.... 

P (t 

87 8 

P ct 

78 5 

P if 

Ob 9 

1903....! 

98 9 

91 0 

83 0 

1910.... 

87 9 

82 3 

81 7 

1917.... 

92 2 

00 2 

71 8 

1904. . . . 

92 8 

91.5 

S8 7 


82 0 

8J 8 

81 i 

1018.... 

S8 9 

83 3 

75 6 


92 0 

91.8 

9i b 

1912 

88 1 

y_ (1 

89 2 

1910.... 

88 1 

90 1 

88 0 

1900.... 

93 2 

91.2 

81 9 

10 hJ,... 

85 5 

75.4 

()r> 0 

1020.... 

90 5 

91 J 

85 6 

1907.... 

91.9 

77.4 

SO 1 

10 s t 

88 8 

87 1 

8] 3 

1921... 


t) 

87 4 

1908.... 

89 4 

87. 8 

81. G 

lOia.... 

92 b 

88 i) 

81 9 

1922. . . 

89 7 

85 7 

S3 S 


Table 115. — Buchuficol: tPotecasts of peodtielioit , monlhJ'j, vntli prtliinhuii'j and ftJiaZ 

eslimates. 


Year. 

August 

vSepteiiibcf 

October. 

Noveuiber 
piudut Mon 
e..tiinale. 

F'uil 

cstuiiiite. 


IpflO 

IMOO 

UOOU 

ipno 

/ Ofh) 


hiuht Av 

bit’olul.s 

liUbhits 

biishtfi. 

bii^JuU 

1912 

in,(K)0 

18,000 1 

18,0tW 


19,219 


17,000 

lo.OOO i 

14,000 

11,455 

13,833 

1914 

1(», 897 

17, lOb 

10, S82 

17,025 

! 0,881 

1915 

17,051 

17,556 

10, 738 

10,350 

1 5, 0;.6 

1910 

17,111 

15, 788 

13. 922 

11, H7 


1917 

19, 876 

20, 220 

! 17, 895 

' lb, 813 

10,022 

1918 

2O,02tl 

2U,()9;{ 

t 19,473 

18,370 

16,905 

1919 

18,002 

19, 193 

1 20,076 

20, 120 

1 1, 309 

1920 

1 1, 790 

15, 528 

15,532 

1 1,321 

13, H2 

1921 

12,957 

13,012 

14,203 

11,891 

11,207 

Average 

17,091 

17, lo3 

10,078 

10,292 

15,136 

1922 

13,788 

13, 5U 

14,051 


i U5,O50 


> I’roUminary ostimato. 
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BU(.'KWIIBAT— ( ’cmliimecl. 

Table 110. — BuchwJieat: Yield per acre, price per husM, Devemher mid mine per ane^ 

by states. 


State. 

Yield per acre (bushels). 

Faiin jn*ice per bushel (cents). 

Value per 
acre 

(dollars).i 

5-year a v e r - 
age, 1918-1922. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

10-year aver- 
age, 1913-1922 

1913 

1914 

ifS 

C5 

1916 

S 

cc 

05 

1919 

rH 

Cl 

05 

1-4 

Cl 

Cl 

05 

istel 

00 - 

‘-‘2 

c& 

Me 

25.0 

20.0 

^4.0 

27.0 

27.0 

27 0 

112 

56 

GO 

70 

95 

1.50 

1,50 

175 

1.5.3 

KM) 

i 

iio,:m..5i 

29.70 

N. H 

20.2 

17 0 

18.0 

20.0 

21.0 

25 0 

119 

66 

70 

81 

100 

18:1 

200 

1,56 

122 

88 

125 

26. .S5 

31.25 

Vt 

22 0 

21.0 

22.0 

21.0 

22.0 

24 0 

115 

SO 

82 

82 

105 

1,50 

160 

170 

1.3,5 

90 

92!29. 83 

22 08 

Mass 

19 6 

16,0 

20.0 

19.0 

18.0 

25.0 

132 

80 

84 

05 

140 

166 

196 

160 

140 

125 

138127. 47 

31. ,50 

Conn 

17.9 

19.0 

IS 0 

17.0 

17.5 

18.0 

116 

95 

95 

96 

120 

200 

210 

200 

160 

i:i9 

1 40-32. 40 

25.20 

N y 

19.9 

15.0 

22 0 

20 0 

21 5 

21.0 

116 

81 

76 

80 

122 

160 

37.5 

145 

UO 

83 

1{K)’26.,56 

21 00 

N J 

19.4 

18.0 

18.0 

18 0 

21 0 

22 0 

119 

70 

8:1 


lOS 

1,58 

170 

1.50 

1.50 

too 

n5 

26 81!2,5.:10 

Pa 

20.3 

18.0 

21 6 

18.0 

23. 0 

21 0 

108 

73 

76 

78 

111 

16,1 

ItjO 

1 10 

120 

75! 8112,5.45116 80 

Del 

17.9 

20.5 

18.0 

18 0 

14.0 

19. 1 

106 

69 

70 

75 

118 

148 

143 

160 

120 

75 

80:2.3.96 15. 28 

Md 

20.5 

20.0 

23.0 

20. 0 

19 0 

20. G 

113 

75 

81 

72 

110 

105 

165 

J ,55 

!:j:i 

8,' 

.86 29.21 17.72 

Va 

20.4 

21.0 

19 0 

21.6 

21.0 

19 5 

in 

80 

84 

80 

05 

1,50 

163 

1.55 

110 

82 

82128 ." 6 : 1 , 5.99 

W Va 

20.0 

19.5 

21.0 

19.5 

22.0 

21 0 

116 

78 

8:i 

80 

101 

170 

173 

170 

1 40 

82 

8,5,29, 76117.85 

N.C 

18.8 

20.0 

17.0 

20.0 

17.0 

20 0 

104 

78 

Ki 

82 

8,5 

i:io 

1,50 

140 

no 

85 

97 

2,3.25119.40 

Ohio 

21.0 

16.0 

23 2 

20. 9 

25 0 

20 0 

109 

76 

76 

77 

110 

1,5,3 

1,56 

1,5.5 

10,5 

105 

80)27. (HlilG.OO 

Ind 

17.1 

15.0 

16.5 

20.0 

19 0 

15. 0 

113 

75 

78 

80 

112 

1,55 

160 

1.50 

120 

ilM) 

l{}Oj23. 00115. 00 

Ill 

17 0 

17.8 

18.0 

18.0 

17 4 

14 0 

126 

80 

95 

90 

130 

170 

180 

bso 

136 

no 

.85 28.07)11.90 

Mich 

13.7 

10.0; 13 S 

14. 5 

16.0 

14.0 

105 

70 

71 

72 

115 

147 

170 

i:i7 

109 

78 

80il.5. 48!ll.2n 

Wis 

15 5 

15. 9.16. 2 

16.0 

14.9 

14.4 

112 

69 

76 

K1 

116 

174 

165 

1,50 

120 

7,5 

87 20. 43112.53 

Minn 

10.4 

17.0 

19 0 

16. 0 

16.0 

11,0 

101 

64 

70 

75 

112 

1,35 

! 170 

1.30 

106 

70 

.80 20 13111.20 

Iowa 

15.0 

15.0 

14.0 

17.0 

15.0 

14.0 

125 

81 

77 

80 

12,5 

2(X) 

180 

169 

134 

80 

12,5j2l 8917.50 

Mo 

14.2 

13 0 

15. 0 

16.0 

14 0 

13.0 

134 

85 

93 

90 

133 

144 

! 180 

1.8,4 

1,55 

1,50 

12 ,- 

23. 68!i6.25 

S. Dak 

14.8 

15.0 

19.0 

18 0 

14.0 

8 0 










80 

7tl 

. . 1 5,60 

Nebr 

15 6 

14.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

’'li3 

”79 


”95 

110 

1,50 

16,5 

”is6! 

”iw) 

80 

85 

20. 9413. 60 

Ivy 

15 6 

14.0 

13.0 

15.0 

20.0 

16.0 







1 

i04 

320 

100 


16. 00 14.40 

Tonn 

16.5 

18.0 

15. 5 

16.5 

18.0 

11.5 

’To? 

75 

”78 

”76 

UM) 

1.50 

; 140 

1.50j 

130 

95 

80 

22.50,11.60 

ir.s.... 

19. 2 

16. 5 

20.6 

18.7 

20.9 

19.2 

111.4 

75.5|76.4 

78.7 

112.7 

100.0 

166.5 

146.1 

_ i 

128.3 

81.2jKH.5 

25^24 

1 __ 


1 Based upon faiin price Dec. 1 


Table 117. — Buebwhent: Farm price, cents per bushel on tst of each aurnth, 


Year. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

'S 

< 

May. 

June. j 


i 

3 

i 

September 

October. 

1 

1 : 

1 

Q 

1 

190S 1 

71.7 

72.0 

1 

72.4 

76.6 

77 0 

7,5. H 

86 0 

80.1 

80.0 

77,2 

77.1 

75. 

76.4 

1909 

74.3 

74.2 

7,5. 5 

76.2 

78. H 

83.4 

86.9 

82. 9 

76. 9 

7.5 0 

71.6 

70. 1 

75.0 

1910 

70.0 

72.0 

70.0 

73.4 

71.0 

73,7 

78.0 

74,8 

72. 6 

71.3 

65,9 

66. I 

69.8 

3911 

65 8 

64.4 

64.1 

65.3 

65.8 

70.1 

72.4 

76. 0 

74. 0 

69. 6 

73, 0 

72. 6! 

70.3 

1912 ' 

73.7 

73.6 

76.9 

76.9 

79.9 

84.8 

86.2 

83.6 

76.6' 

69.7 

65.5 

66. 1 : 

72,6 

1913 

66,8 

69.4 

67.0 

68 3 

71.4 

70.8 

72.9 

72 4 

70.0 

74 1 

75. 5 

75.5 

72.4 

1914 ‘ 

76.6 

75, 6 

75.1 

76.9 

77.3 

79.0 

m. 5 

81.2 

79.8 

78.7 

78.0 

76.4' 

77.9 

1915 

77.9 

83.7 

85,5 

a5.3 

84 6 

86.9 

92.1 

89.2 

81.4 

7 : 1.7 

78. 5 

78. 7 : 

81.0 

1916 

8L5 

80.7 

83,2 

83.1 

84.9 

87.0 

93. Ij 

89,0 

86.4 

90.4 

102. 9 

112 . 7 : 

94.7 

1917 

117.2 

114.6 

124. S| 

128.3 

150.6: 

183.7 

209,21 

189,3 

164.3 

154.4 

154.2 

mo 

153.2 

1918 

162.7 

161.9 

168,2 

170.1 

176.0 

191.0 

200, s' 

192.7 

190.3 

180. 0 

173.0 

166. 5 : 

174.7 

1919 

162. 9 

158.1 

148,4 

149.6 

147.3 

166 6 

160.8 

165.9 

159. 8 

162. 0 

151.0 

146, L 

1,54.7 

1920 

150. 7 

154 9 

155. 7 

163.1 

168.8 

180. 2 

202.7 

181. 3 

176.3 

1,59,4 

131.0 

128.3: 

152.0 

1921 

125. 4 

118. 7 

116.3 

109.3 

115.9 

116.1 

115.3 

119. 7| 

114.4 

106.0 

83.9 

81. 2i 

102.4 

1922..... 

83.5' 

85. 4; 

85. 8 

92.6 

93,3 

97. 5 

102.6 

9,5.7 

86.3 

84.1 

80.3 

88.5; 

87.5 

Average, 1913-1922. 

110. 5 

110.3 

111. 0 

112.7 

117.0 

126.8 

133.5 

127.6 

120.9 

116.3 

110.8 

111.4 

115.0 



Table 118 . — Flax: Area and 'production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1922. 
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Three-year average. 
Pre-war houndanes. 
One year. 
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Table 118. — Flax: Area and production in xindermentioned couatdesj 1909-1922 — Contiiiued. 
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Yearboolc of the DepaHincid of A<jnculti(re, t9',22. 



Total African countries mark^ 



Staiistien of Flax. 
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2 Department of Oran only. 

'3 Including flax tow. 

* Including flaxseed grcwn with other crops. 
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Table 119. — Flax {seed and fiber): World ■production os far ns reported, tS'Ml-l'.i.tt. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Iboduction. 

Seed. 

Fiber 

Seed 

Filx'r 

1896 

Bushels, 

82, 6.8-1, 000 

Pounds. 

1,71 4,20.5,000 
1, 498 054,000 

1909 

Bushels. 
100, .820, 000 

Poumls. 

1 . 3.84. 524. 000 
913,1 12, (KK) 

1.011.3.50.000 
1, 429,967,000 

1.3.84.757.000 

1.044.746.000 

975.6.85.000 

175.239.000 

1897 

57.596.000 

72.938.000 
66 348,000 

1910 

85, 253, (KK) 
]{ll,339,0{K) 

1898 

1.7.80.693.000 

1. 138. 763. 000 

1.315.931.000 

1.050.260.000 

1.564.840.000 

1.492.383.000 

1911 

1899 

1012 

130.291.000 

132. 477.000 

94.559.000 

103.287.000 

1 .82, 151,000 

1900 

02.432.000 

72.314.000 

83.891.000 
110,455,000 

1913 

1901 

1014 

1902 

1915 

1903 

1916 

1904 

107,743,000 

1,517,922,000 

1917 

1 ll,063,(K)0 

162,952,000 

1905 

100,458,000 
.88 165 000 

1.494.229.000 
1,871,723,01)0 

2. 042.390.000 

1.907.501.000 

1948 

161,. 821, 000 
6l,692,(KK) 
87,%)4,(K)0 

98,982,000 

436.329.000 

639.021.000 

465.269.000 

1906 

1919 

1907 

102,960;000 

100,850,000 

1020 

1908 

1921 

.83, 2,«8, (KK) 




1 Russia not included Id 1015 Russia produced about IS ])cr cent of the reported v, nrld produ(‘tiou of 
flax seed and SI per cent of the fiber. 


Tabj.e 120. — Flaxseed: Acreage^ production, value ^ exports, etc., %n the L'tcded /States, 

mo-io^d. 


[Sec headnote of Table -1 .] 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Average 
yield 
per acre. 

Production. 

1849 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
562, 000 

1839 



567,000 

1.7.10.000 

7.171.000 

10.250.000 

19.979.000 

1869 



1879 



1889 

1,819,000 
i, 111,000 

7.8 

1899 

0.5 



Average 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 
Dee 1. 


! FaIm^aluci 
: Rcc. L 


Bomcfitic 
exiioits, 
f^cul year 
beginning 
July 1. 


Ctnts. i Dollar ft. 


Bushfh, 
2, 501 
2,715 
35 


1 1. f<7S 
2,K:iO,901 


Imports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July J. 


litifhrU. 

mi, :m> 9 
x.'hlKK), (KK) 
1 5,(100, (100 
1,401,105 
2,301.175 
07, 379 


3902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


3.740.000 
3,233,fK)0 

2.204.000 

2. 5115. 000 

2.506.000 


7.3 

8.4 
10.3 
11.2 


20.285.000 
27,301,(M)0 

23. 101.000 

28.478.000 

25.570.000 


105.2 
81,7 

99.3 

84.4 

303.3 


30,8i5,mHl 
22,292,(KK) 
23,229,0(»0 
24, 049, (KH) 
25, 899, 000 


4, 128, 130 
'758,379 
1,338 
5,988,519 
6,336,310 


129,089 
213,270 
296,184 
52, 240 
90,356 


1907. . 

1908.. 

1909.. 
1910 », 

1911.. 


2,f(64,000 

2.679.000 
OSS, 000 

2.467.000 

2.757.000 


9.0 25,851,000 

9.0 25,805,(KK) 

9.5 19,699,000 

6.2 12, 718, (KM) 

7.0 39,370,000 


95,6 
138.4 
152. 8 
231.7 
182.1 


24,713,(KH) 
30,577,(XM) 
30,093,(KK) 
29, 172, (KK) 
35,272,000 


4,277,313 
882, H9i) 
65, 193 
976 
4,323 


57, 419 
593,668 
5, (M, 4(46 
10,499,227 
6,841,800 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 


2.8.53.000 

2.291.000 

1.645.000 

1.387.000 

1.474.000 


9.8 

7.8 
8.4 

10.1 

9.7 


28.073.000 

17.853.000 

13.749.000 

14.030.000 

14.296.000 


114.7 

119.9 

126.0 

174,0 

248.6 


32.202.000 
2 1,399, (MW 
n,318,()W 
24,41(),0{K) 

35.541.000 


16,894 
305, ,51(4 
4, 1 45 
2,614 


5,294,296 

8,653,235 

10,666,215 

14,679,233 

32,393,988 


1917. 
1948. 
1919. 
1920 a 
1921. 
1922® 


1.984.000 4,6 

1.910.000 7.0 

1.503.000 4.8 

1.757.000 6.1 

1.108.000 7.2 

1.308.000 9,4 


9.164.000 

13.369.000 

7.256.000 

10.774.000 
8,029 000 

12.238.000 


296.6 

340. 1 

438.3 

176.7 

145.1 

211.4 


27.182.000 
45,47(UKX) 

31.802.000 

19.039.000 

11.648.000 

25.869.000 


21, 481 
15,574 
24,044 
1 481 
2,267 


13,366,529 
8,426,886 
23,391,934 
16, 170,415 
13,632,073 


2 Acreage adjusted to census basis. 


1 Approxiinate. 


® Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 121. — Flaxseed: Acreagej production, and total farm value, hy States, 


State. 

Thousands of acres 

Production (thou- 
sands ol bushels). 

Total value, basis 
Dec, 1 price 
( thousands of 

dollars). 

1921 

19221 

1921 

1922 1 

1921 

1922 1 

Wisconsin 

6 

4 

63 

52 

94 

94 

Minnesota 

314 

377 

2-983 

3,770 

4,504 

8,219 

Iowa , 

8 

8 

70 

80 

107 

118 

Noith Dakota 

430 

575 

2,795 

5,462 

3,997 

11,689 

South Dakota 

210 

193 

1,404 

1,834 

1,952 

3,686 

Nebraska 

3 

3 

24 

24 

36 

46 

Kansas 

20 

20 ‘ 

134 

120 

381 

223 

Montana 

110 

127 

550 i 

889 

770 

1,751 

Wyoming... 

1 

1 

6 

7 

7 

13 

Ifuited States 

J,108 

1,308 

8,029 

12,238 

11,648 

25,869 


1 Preliminaryt-esiiinafe. 


Table 122. — Flaxseed: (Jo'tidition of crop, United States, on 1st of months named, 1903- 

193‘4. 


^'ear. 

July. 

Aug. 

S<‘pt. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct- 

Yeai . 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 


P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

P ct. 


P ct. 

P.ct 

p.a 

P.ct 


P. ct. 

P ct 

P.ct 

P ct 

1903.... 

86 2 

80.3 

80. 5 

74. 0 

1910.... 

65 0 

f>1.7 

48 3 

47.2 

1917.... 

84.0 

60 0 

50.2 

51.3 

1904.... 

86. f) 

78.9 

85. 8 

87.0 

1911.... 

80 9 

71 0 

68 4 

69 6 

1918.... 

79 8 

70 6 

72.6 

70 8 

1905....' 

92 7 

96 7 

91 2 

01.5 

1912.... 

88 9 

87 5 

86 3 

83 8 

1919,... 

73 5 ! 

52 7 

50 5 

52.6 

1906..., 

93.2 ! 

92.2 

89 0 

87.4 

1913.... 

82 0 

77.4 

71.9 

74 7 

1920.... 

89 1 

80 1 

63 8 

62 8 

1907 

91 2 i 

91.9 

85. 4 

78 0 

1911.,.. 

90 5 

82.1 

72.9 

77 4 

1921..., 

82 7 

70 0 

62 3 

66.8 

1908.. .. 

1909.. .. 

92.5 
95 1 

86. 1 
92.7 

82. .5 
88 9 

81 2 
84.9 

1915.. .. 

1916.. ..* 


91 2 
84.0 

87 6 
84.8 

81.5 

86.2 

1922.... 

87 6 

81 7 

82 7 

82,6 


Table 122. — Flaxseed: Forecasts of production, monthly, ‘with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

Soptoraber. 

October. 

Novemlier 

production 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1912 

l,m hmh. 

28,(K)0 i 

1,000 bush. 
28,000 
20, (KK) 
16,820 
17,924 
14,118 

1,000 bush. 
29,0(K) 

1,000 hush. 
29,(M)0 

ipOOhu.ni. 

29,755 

1,000 bush. 
28,073 

1913 

21,000 

20,000 

15,426 

21,000 

16,826 

19,234 

17,853 

13,749 

1914 J 

17,665 

14,467 

16,961 

15,792 

13,232 

14,398 

1.5,973 

1915 

18, 171 

17,655 
in, HI 

IS, 146 

14,030 

1916 

14,895 

15,300 

11,296 

1917 

12,788 
14,834 
10 2119 
14,260 
8,911 

10,957 

11,335 

9,648 i 

9,161 

1918 

15,905 

15,606 

14,646 

33,369 

1919 

10, 195 

10,652 

9,450 

7,256 

1920 1 

11,821 

11,704 

10,736 

10,774 

1921 j 

9,671 

8,252 

8,878 

9,360 

8,029 




Average ! 

16,759 

15,789 

15,462 

15,807 

15,255 ! 

13,659 

1922.... 

* 

1 

1 ‘ Ti 'm 

— — 

11,725 









1 rrdiininary wtimate. 
:m4T iBK 
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Table 124. — Flaxseed: Yield per acre, price per bushel December 1, and mh(,e per acre, 

by Stales. 


State. 

Yield per aero (bushels). 

Farm pi ice per bushel (cents). 

Value 
per acre 
(dollars).* 

CD 03 

S3 

s-*®? 

lO C3 

00 

ro 

5? 

1920 

s 

(M 

OX 

03 

10-Tear aver- 
age, 1913-1922 

CO 

Oi 

1914 

o 

55 

CO 

55 

j 

IS. 

s 'i 

00 

s 

j 

o> 

S i 

i 

ox 

03 

1 

<V 03 

ci 

o *- 

<->1 

■Wis.. - 

11.2 

11.0 

10.5 

11.0 

10.5 

13.0 

219 

123 

125 

ISO 

210 


330 

430' 

212 

150 

180 

30. 13 

23. 40 

Mum. . 

9.5 

10.4 

8.0 

0.5 

9.6 

10.0 

230 

123 

128 

l7o 

210 

205 

341 

4 15 

183 

151 

218 

26. It) 

21.80 

Iowa, . 

11.5 

11.0 

16 0 

12.0 

8.7 

10.0 

21 1 

123' 

120 

150 

215 

275^ 

320' 

420 

ISO 

153 

185 

33.51 

1<S. 50 

N.Dak. 

6.7 

7.S 

4.6 

5.3 

6.5 

9.5 

230 

121 

128 

178 

252 

300 

315 

441 

178 

; 143 

211 

15. 53 

20 33 

S. Dak. 

S.5 

9. 5 

7.0 

10.0 

6. 5 

9.5 

221 

120 

123 

1G7 

217 

299: 

325 

426; 

165 

139 

201 

21. 12; 

19. 10 

Nebr.. 

7.9 

9.0 

5 0 

9.0 

8.0 

8.0 

208 

110 

119 

147 

230 

250| 

330 

lool 

155 

150 

iUO 

18. 01 

15. 20 

Ivans. . 

6.2 

5.0 

G 3 

G.9 

6 7 

6.0 

212 

11 G 

125 

145 

234 

' 29(1 

330 

380 

18{/ 

J35 

18G 

16.41 

a. 16 

Mont. - 

3 8 

3.0 

1.3 

2.0 

5.0 

7.0 

224 

115 

120 

170 

218 

2951 

338 

410 

175 

UU 

. K17 

; 7.25 

13.79 

Wyo.. 

6.S 

9.0 

1 0 

a. 2 

5.7 

7.0 

210 



1 115 

225 

2Gi 

325 

350 

135 

JIH 

190 

IlS.GU 

f3.30 

TJ.S. 

6.9 

7.0 

1 8 

6.1 

7 2 

9.4 

1227.7 

119.9 

J2G.0 

174.0 

248. G 

290.6 

340. J 

438. 3 

176.7 

445. 1 

211.4 

|16,(K) 

19. 78 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 

Table 125. — Flaxseed: Farm price, cents per bushel on 1st of each month, 1908-1922. 


Year. 

January 

February. 

March. 

April. 

CJ 

l^s 

July i 

^ 1 

August. 

& 

.a 

s 

*.3 

Pa 

OJ 

7. 

October. 

1 

1 

c 

fer. 

1 

B 

0) 

P 

qj 

So 

1 

-< 

1908 

99.3 

101.0 

102.9 

103. 0 

104,8 

109.2 

108 . 1 

107.4 

ifa.6 

107, 0 

10H.3 

118. 1 

108.7 

1909 

123.2 

129.8 

141.3 

IF) 6 

148.7 

153.4 

153.2 

137. 0 

123. 1 

322.8 

139.8 

1.52.9 

m. 5 

1910 

171.2 

192.9 

193.1 

193.9 

209. 5 

105.5 

183.5 

209. 7 

220 0 

234.3 

229. 4 

231.7 

217 9 

1911 

221.1 

233.0 

240. 7 

234, 6 

2*!1.9 

225.0 

205.6 

399.2 

203. 6 

205. 0 

210.6 

182. 1 

207. 8 

1912 

187.1 

190.8 

183.9 

10L3 

181.0 

205.0 

198.4 

175.2 

162. 0 

147.7 

13 : 1.4 

111.7 

H8,6 

1913 

106.2 

309.3 

119.0 

113. 6 

3U.3 

115.8 

113 . 4 

118.6 

327.8 

122.6 

U8.7 

119.9 

117 7 

1914 

321.2 

127.8 

182.5 

132. 8 

131.7 

136.8 

136.0 

150.7 

139.3 

127.4 

1IK.7 

126. 0 

125. 6 

1915 

134.8 

103. 7 

157.9 

167.7 

160.6 

169.5 

152 5 

U4.6 

3 13. 5 

1 18. 1 

162.9 

174 0 

159. 5 

1916 

185. 9 

210.9 

202.5 

202. 1 

191, H 

176.5 

163 2 

178.1 

190,2 

11H12 

234.7 

248. 6 

2!8.4 

1917 

250.7 

2,53.7 

253. 1 

26G.1 

300.6 

298. S 

278.0 

271.6 

302. 8 

308. 5 

295.9 

29<».(»; 

288.7 

1918 

310.8 

326.7 

349.8 

379.7 

373.3 

363,6 

349,3 

410.5 

381. 2 

3<S0.9 

33:i8 

310. 1 

315.5 

1919.. 

327.7 

310. 1 

327.4 

348.7 

361.4 

389.3 

444.1 

540.6 

517.5 

438. 2 

.382, :i 

i:{8 . 3 

398 . 5 

1920 

433.6 

450.5 

472.71 

455.7 

448.2 

421.1 

359.6 

303.7 

21H). 3 

279.7 

240. 1 

176.7 

289. 2 

1921. 

163. 7 

156.3 

150.4 

H2.6 

125.7 

145.7 

145. H 

162. 1 

161. H 

162.9 

145.0 

1 15. I 

jr»o.6 

1922 

151.1 

173.1 

216.2 

218.7 

230.6 

236.9 

223.0 

21 L 4 

190.1 

iS8. I 

210.7 

211,4 

2(«). 7 

Average, 1913-1922. 

21 H. 9 

' 228.8 

288.2 

242.8 

215.0 

245.4 

236.5 

249. 2 

211.8 

235.6 

1 

ilSTo 


229. 1 


1 Weighted average. 
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Table 12G. — Flaxseed: Monthly murhetings by farmers^ 1917-1922 < 
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Year. 

Bstmiabed amount sold monthly by farmers of United States (millioDs of bushels). 

July. 

Aug. 



Sept. 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

Sea- 

son. 

1017-18 

0.1j 

0.3 

1.6 

2.1 

1.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0 4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

7.4 

1918-19 

.2 

.4 

1.8 

2.7 

1.9 

3.4 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.5 

.6 

1.0 

12.4 

1919-20 

.3 

.6 

1.4 

1.6 

.8 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.5 

7.0 

1920-21 

.2 

.5 

2.4 

2.9 

1.3 

.6 

.5 

.3 

.3 

,2 

.3 

.5 

10.0 

1921-22 

.6 

LO 

1.8 

2.2 

. 

1.0 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

8.7 

Average 

.3 

.6 

1.8 

2.3 

1.3 

.7 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.5 

9.2 

i 

Per cent of years’ sales. 

1917-18 

1.S 

3.6 

21.5 

28.1 

17.0 

7.6 

4.7 

4.0 

4.8 

1.8 

1.6 

2.9 

100.0 

1918-19 

1.8 

2.9 

14.8 

21 5 

15.0 

10.9 

5.2 

4.4 

5.8 

4.3 

5.0 

8-4 

100.0 

1919-20 

3.0 

8.0 

20. 6 

22 2 

11.1 

7.4 

5.0 

6.3 

3.1 

3.1 

2.6 

7.0 

100.0 

1920-21 

2.1 

4.7 

23.6 

28.6 

13.0 

6.2 

5.0 

3 3 

3.1 

2.1 

3.4 

4.9 

100.0 

3921-22 

6.4 

10.9 

20.7 

25. 7 

12 0 

0.9 

4.3 

2.8 

3.0 

2.4 

2.1 

2.8 

100.0 

Average 

3.2 

0.0 

20.2 

25.2 

13.8 

7. <8 

4 8 

4.2 

4 0 

2.7 

2.9 

5.2 

100.0 


Table 127. — Flaxseed: Extent and causes of yearly cwp losses^ 1910-1921. 


Year. 

Deficient 

moisture. 

Excessive 

moisture 

Floods. 

Frost and 
freeze. 

Hail, 

Hot winds. 

Storms. 

Total cli- 
matic. 

•V . 

d S 

Insect pests. 

Animal 

pests. 

Defective 

seed. 

H 


P. ct. 

P.cf. 

F.ci. 

P.c/ i 

P.Ci.' 

P.cA 

P.d 

P.d. 

P. cf. 

P.d. 

P. ci. 

P. d. I 

P.d. 

b)10.., 

49. 4 

0) 


2.5 ' 

0.9 i 

6.2 

0.1 

59.3 

1.3 

i.7 

0) 

O.i ! 

63. 1 

1911 

16. 4 

i. i 


8.4 

.9 

2.H 

.1 

30.5 : 

2.2 

1.7 

(1) 

. 2 

36,3 

19L2 i 

5.3 

2,9 1 

0.2 

5.9 1 

2.8 

Li 

.s 

19. 0 

3.7 

.4 

0.4 

1,4 

26.6 

1913 

24.3 

.7 : 

. 3 

1.0 i 

1 7 

2.2 

.2 

30.6 

1.6 



.4 

34,5 

1914 1 

11.4 

1,7 

.2 

2.0 

3.9 

0.6 

.3 

21. 1 

2.2 

. 5 

.2 

.4 

29.1 


2.1 

2.0 1 

.3 ^ 

H.r> 

2.4 

.4 

.2 

36,3 

2.6 

.1 

C) 

C) 

20. 0 

4916 ^ 

3.3 

2.3 ! 

.3 ^ 

1.4 

1.7 

2.8 

.3 

12. 4 

3.9 

.1 


.1 

17.2 

1917 i 

51.3 

.3 i 

0) 

2.9 

1.2 

2.9 

0) 

59.3 

1.2 

1.2 

Q) 

.1 

02.3 

1918 

20.2 

.2 

.3 

3,3 

2.3 

2.5 

.2 

34.8 

3.0 

2.6 

0) 

.1 

39.3 

1919 

38. 0 

.7 

.1 

.5 

2.0 

4.3 

(U 

45 5 

3. 7 

10.6 

.1 


60. 2 

1920 

2,3.2 

1.2 

.3 

.0 

1.7 

4.2 

.2 

31 7 

4.5 

3.7 

0 

41.4 

1921 

25. 2 

.9| 

.2 ^ 

.1 

1.9 

6.6 

.1 

3!>, 3 

4.3 

3.1 

0 

.3 

43,5 

Aveiage 

n, 0 

1.1 

.1 

3.1 

1.8 

3.6 

.2 

33.2 

2.7 

2.1 

.1 

• . 2 

39.4 


1 Less tiiau 0.06 per <5ont. 
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Table 128. — Flaxseed. Monihly and yearly average dosing price per Imshd, Minneapolis, 

1910-11 to mii-2.1.^ 


Cl op year. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mai. 

Apr 

May.: 

June.; 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910-11 

$2 66 

$2. 62 

$2.61 

$2 42 

$2 60 

$2. 68 

$2.60 

$2. 56 

$2. 47 

$2.21 

$2. 10 

$2.34 

$2. 49 

1911-12 

2. 47 

2.35 

2.04 ; 

2.06 

2. 15 

2 Ofi 

2. 00 

2.15 

2 . 2.3 

2. 25 

1.97 i 

1.86 

2. 14 

1912-13 

1.76 

1.60 

1.35 ; 

1.25 

1.29 

1.31 

1,26 

1.29 

1 30 

1.31 

1.38 

1 17 

1.38 

1913-14 

1. 45 

1.38 

1.35 

1.44 

1.49 

1.53 

1 58 

1.51 

1.56 

1 59 

1.68 

1.64 

1.52 







Av., 1910-11 to 
1913-14 

2. 08 

1 99 

1.84 

1.79 

1. 88 

1.90 

1.S8 

1.88 

1.89 

1.85 

1.78 

1.83 

l.SS 







1914-15 

1.51 

1.33 

1.45 

1.54 

1 83 

1.86 

1.91 

1 1.93 

1. 95 

1.76 

1.67 

1.67 

1.70 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1.70 

2.11 

1.86 
2. 54 

1.99 

2.78 

2.07 

2 84 

2.31 

2.89 

2.32 
2. 81 

2.27 

2.90 

1 2.13 
! 3.18 

1.96 

3 33 

1.80 

3.11 

1.96 

3 01 

2 15 

3 46 

2.01 

2.91 

1917-18 

3.38 

3. 16 

3.29 

3.40 

3.60 

3. 74 

4. 08 

! 4.09 

3. 93 

3. 86 

1. 10 

4 39 

3.78 
4. 19 

1918-19 

4. 09 

3.59 

3.77 

3.54 

3. tl 

3.45 

3.75 

[ 3.88 

4 12 

4.86 

5.91 

5.87 

1919-20 

4. 92 

4.32 

4.83 

4.99 

5.12 

5 09 

5 02 

1 4.68 

4.53 

3. 92 

3. 48 

3 28 

1 52 

1920-21 

3.23 

2.83 

2.27 

2.06 

1.96 

t.S2 

1,78 

j 1.58 

1.81 

1 86 

1.89 

2.01 

2.09 


Av., 1914-15 to 
1920-21 

2.99 

2. SO 

2. 91 

2.92 

3. 02 

3. 01 

3.10 

3.07 

3. 09 

8.02 

3.19 

3 20 

3.03 


1921-22 

2.03 

1.83 

1.81 

1.89 

I 2.06 

2.46 

2, 57 

2.G7 

TtT 

2. 52 

2. .”>9 

1 2.29 


1922-23 

2. 28 

2. 38 

2.48 

2. 62 














1 From Animal Repoits of Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the Daily Market Record. 


Table 129. — Linseed oil: Monthly and yearly average price per gallon at New Tor/;, 

1910-11 to 


Chop year. 

Se]jt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mai, 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age, 

1910-11 

$0. 90 

.$0.90 

$0.95 

10.95 

$0.95 

$0.96 

$0.96 

$0.91 

$0. 91 

$0.89 ^ 

SO. 87 

$0. 80 

$0.91 

1911-12 

.87 

.88 

.84 

.71 

.74 

.71 

.70 

.73 

.73 

.76 

,77 

.66 

.76 

19ia-13 

.66 

.62 

.56 

.43 

.42 

.40 

.45 

.44 

.46 

. 45 

.47 

.49 

.49 

1913-14 

.50 

.47 

.46 

.48 

,48 

.48 

.50 

.51 

. 50 

.50 

. 52 

. 59 

.50 

Av., 1910-11 to 














1913-14 

.73 

.72 

.70 

.64 

.65 

,65 1 

.65 

.65 

,65 

.65 

. 66 

.64 

.67 

1914-15 

.57 

.49 

.44 

.45 

~'.4h”' 

, 56 

. 55 

'.58 

*ti2 

r7ir 

.64 ' 

.50 

.5,3 

1915-16 

.52 

. 55 

.60 

.61 

.66 

,72 

.77 

.76 

.75 

,67 

.63 

.71 

.66 

1916-17 

.70 

.82 

.90 

.92 

.94 

,95 

.94 

1.07 

1,21 

1 1,21 

1. 12 

1.18 

l.OO 

1917-18 

1.25 

l.LS 

1.15 

3.21 

i. 29 

1.29 

1.41 

1,57 

1.57 

1 1.57 

1.64 

1.88 

‘ 1.42 

lomo 

1.90 

1,83 

1. 56 

1.58 

1. 50 

1. 45 

1.48 

1.54 

1.61 

l.Ht 

2. 10 

2,22 

1 1.71 

1910-20 

2.04 

1.79 

1.76 

1.82 

1.77 

1.77 

1.80 

1.83 

i 1.69 

^ 1,65 

3.52 

1.41 

1.74 

1920-21 

1.22 

1.20 

.98 

.82 

.78 

.60 

.66 

.61 

.70 

I .75 

.75 

.74 

,82 

Av., m4r-15 to 


1 












1920-21 

1. 17 

1.12 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

1.09 

1. 14 

1.10 

1.18 

1. 19 

1.23 

1.13 

1921-22 ' 

.74 

.68 

.67 

.67 

.72 

.82 

.82 

.84 

.90 

.84 

.89 

i .87 

7n 

1922-23 ^ 

,88 

.89 

.88 

.89 























1 


1 Figures for 19 10-1915 from Monthly Laboi Review, 1916-1 91 8 from War Industries Board Price Bulletin; 
1919-1 922 from Oil, Pamt, and Drug Ropoi ter. 
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Table 130 . — Flaxseed: Monthly and yearly receipts at Minneapolis, 1910-11 to 19$2~2S,^ 


Cl op year. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Dec. 

1 Jan 

Feb. 

Mar 

Api 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Total. 


uooo 

hush. 

1,000 

hush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 ' 
bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1910-11 

854 

1,530 

1, 292 

535 

! 338 

300 

232 

112 

US 

122 

133 

191 

5, 757 

1911-12 

563 

3,212 

1,570 

1,716 

1 531 

459 

397 

468 

571 

440 

487 

160 

8,574 

1912-13 

7(X) 

1,657 

1,520 

2, 245 

1,450 

1,246 

1,057 

742 

518 

514 

432 

281 

12,362 

1913-14 

750 

! 1,686 

1,505 

1, 131 

1 711 

478 

592 

270 

139 

165 

233 

117 

7, 783 

Av., 1910-11 to 
1913-14 

718 

1,521 

1 1,472 

1,407 

758 

621 

570 

398 

338 

310 

321 

187 

8,619 

1914-15 

901 

1,890 

i 1,247 

1,016 

599 

443 

384 

142 i 

77 I 

146 

239 

115 

7,199 

1915-16 

347 

! 1,038 

1 1,506 

1,113 

319 

399 

1 810 

486 

440 

363 

441 

199 

7, 461 

1916-17 

316 

2,380 

1 1,694 

1,045 

544 

442 

441 

384 ' 

263 

565 

325 

, 92 

8,491 

1917-18 

265 

980 

! 1,132 

614 

533 

553 

527 

283 

349 i 

618 

208 

94 

6,166 

1918-19 

536 

915 

! 857 

788 

558 

473 

1 829 

439 : 

436 

942 ; 

642 

196 

7, 611 

1919-20 

753 

570 

568 

492 

344 

368 

i 409 

159 i 

295 

522 1 

554 

297 

5, 331 

1920-21 

580 

1,444 

861 

699 

298 

269 

! 364 

434 

578 

572 1 

338 

289 

6, 726 

Av , 1914-15 to 
1920-21 

' 528 

1,317 

1, 121 

824 

457 

421 

538 

332 

348 

537 

392 

183 

6,998 

1921-22 

500 

1,144 

375 

351 

308 

200 

254 

196 

300 

220 

157 1 

288 

4,296 

1922-23 

909 

1, 121 

580 

577 










1 Compiled from Minneapolis Chanibei of C'ommcrcc Reports and Daily Market Record. 


Table 131 . — Flacseed: International trade^ calendar years 1911-1921. 


Country. 


smiNciP \L importing 

COUNTEIER, 

Australia 

Ausiria~H imiL?ury 

Belgium 

Finland 

Franco 

(ieritumy 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Vnited Kingdom 

United States 

PRINCIPAL RXPORTIN<J 
COUNTiaKH. 

Argentina, 

British India.,, 

China 

Canada 

Morex^eo ( I’rench) . , . . 

Russia. 

Rumania. 

Tunis..... 

Uruguay... 

Othoi countries 

Total 


1 Less than 500. * Austria only. » One year only, ^ Two-year average. 


A vertigo, 

1911-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports, 

Expoits. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushets. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels 

103 

(U 

369 


552 

(U 



1,913 

^ 41 



3 24 




9;313 

5, 965 

1,009 

38 

3,586 

m 


2,516 

110 

A 

85 


105 


139 


6,304 

m 

4,001 

22 

1,284 

67 

3,992 

12 

15,312 

210 



2,089 

13 



1,698 

i 

519 

(^) 

871 

C) 

749 

(■) 

3 27 

3 27 

317 

344 

314 

74 

162 

103 

445 


351 


332 


426 


8,7U 

2,488 

3,808 

90 

3,826 

179 

10,788 

210 

911 

7 1 

095 

U) 

1,085 

C) 

1,061 


15,908 


21,977 


35,520 


18,528 


7,298 

ioi 

14,036 

17 

24,641 

16 

12,326 

C) 

1 

25,502 

tu 

33,077 


41,352 


53,519 

<323 

< 14,4hJ 

243 

13,341 

280 

7,839 

283 

4,264 


048 

27 

555 

3 

242 


184 

89 

10,045 

27 

! 1,173 

617 

1,519 

270 

3,728 


338 




706 



80 

5,739 







19 

120 

6 





t , .. 

0) 

39 

3 

38 

1 

36 

C) 

79 


994 


541 


784 


887 

576 

139 

737 

89 

1,080 

56 

1,111 

25 

69, 171 

07,533 

48,240 

49,925 

54,009 

52,994 

56,108 

65,557 
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Table 132. — Flaxseed: United F fates mporls hy covntriesj 1911-19!!.^ 


Imported from— 

Year ending June 30— 

Calendar year— 

19H 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1 

1918 1 1919 

1920 1 1921 

1 

Argentma 

Canada 

China,.., 

England 

1,000 
bush 
5,021 
2, 251 

693 

2,334 

1,000 

bush. 

1,211 

3,511 

14 

183 

1,525 

4 

1,000 

bush 

429 

4,732 

129 

(2) 

i,0iJ0 

bush. 

8,647 

6 

(-) 

1,000 

bush. 

3,928 

6,630 

40 

1,000 

bush. 

11,468 

3,095 

20 

(^) 

1,000 

bush. 

5,009 

7,015 

119 

1,000 

bush 

0,668 

3,240 

54 

(®) 

11 

1 

i ,000 
bush. 
12,354 
1,279 

7 

1,000 
bush 
22, 778 
1,638 
63 

1/JOO 

hush. 

8, 885 
3,095 
134 

British India 

40 

1 

27 

i23 

110 

17 

1 




Japan 

Uruguay 

61 

13 

22 

21 

131 

214 

32 

23 

lor 

18 

All other 

Total 

200 

394 

2 



194 

10,499 

6,842 

5,294 

8,653 

10,068 

14,679 

12,394 

12,974 

14,036 

21,641 

12,326 


1 Commerce and Navigation, published by the Bureau of domestic and J oreign Commerce. 
» Less than 500 bushels. 


Table lZ^,-—Froduciion, imporis, exports, and net supply of flaxseed in the United 

States, 1911-19-^19 


[Including Imsecd oil expressed as seed equivalent ] 


Tear beginning July 1~ 


1911. 

1012 . 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 
1919- 

1920. 

1921. 


Produc- 

tion. 

Imports of 
seed. 

i 

Imports of 
Oll.a 

1 Exports of 
seed (do- 
mest lie and 
foreign). 

Bushels. 

19.370.000 

28.073.000 

17.853.000 

13.749.000 

14.030.000 

11.296.000 

9.164.000 

13.369.000 

7.256.000 
10, 774, Of K) 

8.029.000 

Bushels. 
6,811,806 
5,291,296 
8,653,235 
10,666,215 
14,679,233 
12,393,988 
13,366,529 i 
8,426,886 
23,391,934 
16,170,415 
13,632,073 

Bushels. 

294,902 

69,476 

76,913 

214,116 

20,059 

44,323 

20,331 

395,925 

1,820,156 

798,6,34 

8,997,620 

1 

Bushels. 
26,242 
17,062 
305, 54t> 
67,853 
2,(531 
1,017 
22,332 
15,618 
48,980 
1,4W 

2, 281 


E.xports of 
oil (do- Net sup- 
nieslieuud ply 
foreign 1.2 


BmMfi, 
yy,0H5 
693,571) 
95,775 
484,857 
285, id 8 
480,022 
47(;,2I6 
439, 173 
456, 806 
221,551 
148,578 


jRtiHkels, 

26, 3 *11,381 

32,726,131 

26,181,827 

24,077,121 

28,441,013 

26,252,672 

22,052,312 

21,737,020 

3l,962,3(W 

27,517,012 

80,507,834 


1 Weather, Crops, and Markets. 


2 Seed equivalent, 24 gallons of od equal l bushel of seed. 
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Table 134.^ — Eice: Area and production in undermentioned countries^ 1909-1922. 


[Expressed m terms of cleaned rice ] 



Area, 

Production. 

Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Avoiago, 1 
1909-1013. 1 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Nobthrrn 

Hemisphere. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

TJnitod Stales 2 

1,000 

^cres, 

3 749 

1,000 

acres. 

1, 336 

1,000 
acres 1 
911 

! 1,000 
. acres. 
1,009 

t 1,000 ! 

pounds. 
681, 106 

1,000 

pounds 

1,446,278 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,014,306 
ns, 869 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,087,750 


1G2 

8 164, 299 

Ilawaii 

59 ! 

i 




6 25,820 



CENTRAL AMERICA, 
SOUTH AMERICA, AND ' 
WEST INDIES. 





j 


Guatemala 


6 

8 

11 

2,680 

2,235 

2,648 




8 8,100 

8 4,298 
69,078 
2,754 


Porto Hi CO 

16 







Bntisli Guiana ^ 

38 

54 

56 


61, 815 

67, 072 


iOutcii Guiana 



EUROPE. 







1 


3 7 1 


(«) 

286 


7 2,017 


41 


Italy 2 

8 361 

277 

296 

640,470 

297,468 

7 7,767 

6*14, 022 

641,375 

639,617 


395 

120 

113 

393, 643 

355, 909 
10, 104 

Bulfraria ^ 

377 

G 

! 

7 

8 

6, 80f) 

6, 543 

Kussia (Nortliein 

7 B 2 


7 9 1,049 









ASIA 

India. 

Biitish 2 

3 70, 591 

78,069 
3, 190 

81, 234 

73,466 

72,949,786 

8 2, 634, 720 
343,614 

9 80, 398 

11,008,^517 
2,455,522 
1, 180, 17 1 

62, 077, 120 

73,906,560 


Native Stales 

Ceylon 

I 0 '2 , 498 
! 3 706 


600 

800 


382,722 

497, 531 

Federated Malay 

2 125 

197 

200 

123,818 

19,Si9,20l 

4,638,620 

Japanese Empire* 
.Tapan *--- 

37,357 

8 2,410 

3 1 19H 

7,661 

7,679 

3,753 


17,33.5,434 
4, .500, 200 

19,678,527 
4,745, 250 

Chosen ^ 

3,813 

3,330 

Formosa 2 ^ 

1,256 

1,229 

1,516, 663 

1,559,760 

7,931,222 

2,427,241 

Tndn China 2 

8, 550 

11 1 762 

11,985 
4, 135 


9 7, .'132, 336 
1, 123, 805 

7 378,401 

6,283,361 

2,213,588 


PJnli p pine Islands , 
liussin, Trunscau- 
casia, and '3’uriies- 

tiJlTl 

3 2, 288 

3 7 614 

3, 669 

4,083 

2,385,030 

Straits Sell lenient s . , 
Siam 2 

392 




s 123, 204 
10 6, .510,985 




« 5, 286 

6, 125 

0,046 

1 


3,031,140 

3, 261, 542 


AFRICA. 



Egypt Gowi'r ^ ^ . i 

3241 

165 

32t 


A52, 833 

282,667 

471,858 


MadagjtKf'ftr i 


9 9,73, (KH) 
2,212 


Nyassaland 

















Countiy. 1 

iVvftWge, 
d«1S-9 to ! 
1912-13. j 

1919-20 

1920-21 1 

1921-221 

Average, 
liKIK-9 to 
1912-13. 

l«Hy-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 1 

Southern 

U EMISPIIKRK. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
ArgAnriiMip 

l.UOii 
an if! 

20 

22K 

138 

1,000 

acres. 

17 

1,000 

acres. 

30 

t,000 \ 
acres. \ 
30 

1,000 
pounds. 
24,0.77 
99, .514 
100,976 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Brawl ^‘^no Paulo).. . 

pAr^i , 

369, 375 








OCEANIA. 







A ustralia 

«,2 

3 6,021 

<•> 



875 

16 



Vi|i. 

io 


5,916 

7,349,417 

7, 969 


Java and Madura K 

K, 8(10 

8,060 

.7, 590 

7,348,288 

6, 480,197 



Total emm tries 
mark wl 

105, 198 

124, 193 

125,818 


11.5,171,324 

109,823,212 

119,962, 840 




Total all conn- 
tries ri‘{H>rt- 

109,821 

1 127, 828 

126,666 


120,128,428 

110,318,056 

120,372,089 







Figure^ for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from reports & Census, 
received up to Nov. 15, 1922. « One year. , 

Indicate® countries rer^orl Ing for all periods except Clrl 
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Table 136.-7? we {cleaned): World production so far as reported, 1900-1921. 


Year. 

Pi eduction. 

Year. | 

Production. 

Year. 

Produelion. 

lonn 

PounHs 

100.400.000. 000 
94, 400, 000, 000 

101.600. 000. 000 
lOi, 800, 000, 000 

110.700. 000. 000 

102. 400.000. 000 

105.800.000. 000 

100.300.000. 000 

1908 

Pounds. 

102. 900. 000. 000 

127. 700. 000. 0(K) 
12G, 100, 000, 000 

1 102,100,000,000 
; 97,300,000,000 

100.700.000. 000 

103.000. 000.000 

114.500.000. 000 

1016 

Pounds 

112.300.000. 000 

122. 000, (MKt, 000 
07, 1(K), (MX), 000 

117.200. 000. 000 

110.318.656.000 

120.372.089. 000 

loni 

1909 

1017 

1009: i 

1910 

lOIS 

leas 

1911 

1019 

iftn4 

1912 

1920 

ions 

1913 

1021 

ions . - . * 

1914 


laa? 

1915 




Table 136. — Rice: Acreage, production, mine, exports, etc., in the United States, 1904- 

1922. 

[ Soc hcadiiotci of Table 4.) 


Year. 

Acreage. 

A\ erage 
yield per 
acre. 

Production. 

Average 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec. 1. 

Fann value 
Dec. 1. 

DomeMic 

expoits, 

year 

beginning ! 
July l.i 

Net im- 
ports, year 
beginnmg 
July 1.1 


A ores 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

Cents, 

Dollars. 

Butihds. 

Bushels 

1904 

662, 000 

31.9 

21,096,000 

65. 8 

13,v892,000 

5, 964, XI 4 

3,501,337 

1905 

482, 000 

28. 2 

13, 607,000 

95.2 

12,956, 000 

3,612,289 

5, 593, 750 

1906 

575, 000 

1 31 3 

37,855,000 

90.3 

16,121,000 

3,790,080 

7,264, 859 

1907 

627, 000 

29.9 

18, 738, 000 

85. 8 

16, 081, 000 

3, tm, 788 

7,333,910 

1908 

055, 000 

33.4 

21,890,000 

81.2 

17,771,000 

3,406,070 

7,7f>0,ia4 

1909 

6i0, m 

33 8 

20,607,000 

79 5 

16,392,000 

4,487,287 

7,820,613 

19102 

723, 000 

33 9 

24, 510,000 

67 8 

16, (524, 000 

5, 131,355 

7,2512,960 

1911 

696,000 

32.9 

22,934,000 

79.7 

18, 274, (Kin 

5, 824, 598 

6, 167,505 

1912 

723, 000 

34. 7 

25,054,000 

93. 5 

23, 423, 000 

5, 672, 996 

i 7, 539, 206 

1913 

827, 000 

31.3 

25, 744, 000 

85. S 

22, 090, 000 

5,871,289 

9, 806, 684 

3914 

601,000 

34.1 

23,649,000 

92 4 

21,849,000 

7,334,389 

7,848,1.81 

1015 

863, 000 

36.1 

28,947,000 

90 6 

26, 212,000 

9,506,099 

6, 931, *061 

1916 

8(59, 000 

47.0 

40,861,000 

88.9 

36,311,000 

12,315, 1.86 

6,180,934 

1917 

981,000 

35.4 

34,739,000 

189.6 

65, 879,000 

11,885,265 

13, {K>5, 243 

1918 

1,119, 000 

34 5 

38,606,000 

191. 8 

74,042,000 

12,892,196 

5,309,014 

1919 

1,063,000 

39. 5 i 

41,985,000 

266. 6 

111,913, 000 

22,809,774 

3,001,362 

1920 

1, 336,000 

39.0 

52,066,000 

119.3 

62,036,000 

22, 1 19, t)30 

1, 267, 391 

1921 

921,000 

40.8 

37,612,000 

95. 2 

35, H 02 , non 

26,6.34,617 

725,366 

1922 < 

1,055,000 

39.8 

41,905,000 

93.4 

39, 178, (K)() 









1 DoraesUc exports here include also sbipmonls from the United 8iat<‘K to Porto Htco and Hawaii; net 
imports arc total imports minus reexports. Bushels arc computed from pounds as r<‘ported in original 
by assuming 1 bushel of rough rice to yield 27^ pounds of cleaned rice. 

« Acreage adjusted to census basis. 

« ITcliminary estimate. 


Table 137. — Rice: Acreage, production, and farm value, hy States. 1921 and 1922. 



Thousands of 

Production (thou- 


acres. 

sands of bushels). 

State, 






1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

South Carolina 

7 

8 

175 

208 

Georgia,.,.. 

3 

3 

78 

72 

Florida. 

4 

3 

88 

75 

Mississippi...., 

1 

1 

20 

19 

Louisiana... 

480 

555 

17,280 

19,980 

Texas 

166 

191 

5,993 

6,969 

Arkansas 

125 

154 

6,688 

7,392 

California 

135 

140 

7,290 

8,260 


Total value, basis 
D e c . 1 price 
(thousands of dob 
iars). 


1921 

1922 

170 

239 

72 

8i 

86 

98 

24 

21 

14,861 

17,782 

6,063 

6,363 

6,153 

6,605 

8.384 

9.086 
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1'able 138.— Condition of crop. United Staten, on 1st of months named, 1905-1922, 


Vcai. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

When 

harvested. 

Year. 

July. 

August 

Septembei 

1=! 

A oi 

as 

rP 

Year. 

July. 

August. 

September 

Vihen 

harvested 

■'•...Ov) 

0 

92.9 

92 2 

89. 3 

1911....! 

87 7 

88 3 

87 2 

85 4 

1917.... 

85.1 

85.0 

78.4 

79.7 


82 0 

S3 1 

86 8 

87 2 

1912... 

86 3 

86 3 

88.8 

89.2 

1918 

91.1 

85 7 

83 7 

85. 4 

1907.... 

88.7 

88 6 

87 0 

88 7 

1913... 1 

88. 4 

88 7 

88.0 

80 3 

1919 

89.5 

90.4 

91.9 

91 3 

19()S 

92 9 

94 1 

93 5 

87 7 

1914... 

86 T) 

87 6 

88 9 

88 0 

1920 

90.0 

88.7 

88 3 

SS 1 

1909 

90 7 

84 5 

84.7 

81 2 

191.5.... 

90 5 

90 0 

82 3 

80 9 

1921.... 

88 0 

86 5 

83 8 

84 6 

lOJO.... 

i 

86.3 

87.6 

88. 8 

88 1 

1916.... 

92 7 

92 2 

91 2 

91.5 

1922.... 

88.6 

S6.9 

85.5 

85.3 


Table 139 — Rice: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final estimates. 


Year. 

July. 

August, 

Septem- 

ber. 

October. 

Final 

estimate 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1 husheh'. 

bushels 

bushels. 

bushels 

bushels 

1912 

23, 000 

23, 000 

23, 000 

\ 24, 000 

25, 054 

1913 

27, 000 

27, 000 

27,000 

25, 000 

25,744 

3914 

1 23,619 

23, 925 

24, 437 

24, 453 

23, 649 

M115 

29, 921 

29,762 

26, 261 

26, 251 

28, 947 

1016 

I 31,182 

34,193 

32, 823 

33, 160 

40, 861 

1917 

31,372 

34, ,506 

32, 237 

33, 256 

34, 739 

1018 

43,373 

41,. 593 i 

40, 879 

41,918 

38, 606 

1919 

12,487 

43, 427 ! 

44,383 

44,261 ' 

41,985 

1920 

52,055 

.52,000 

52, 152 

52,298 

52, 066 

1921 

33,603 

33,480 

32,661 

33, 020 

37, 612 

A^ erage 

31,361 

34,295 

33, 583 

33, 762 

31, 926 

1922 

39,oT85* 

1 38, 749 

38,810 

39, 159 

1 39,178 


1 I’lvlirainary. 


Table 140 . — Rice: Yield per acre, price per bushel December 1, and value per acre, by 

Stales, 


Stale. 

Yield per acre (bushels). 

Farm pi ice poi bushel (cents) 

Value per 
acre 

(dollars).^ 

a^CD 

ii 

uOi 

a; c; 

VS/ 

« 

'JO 

09 

2 

os 


s» 

1^1 

S 

OJ 

!> os 
«J7 
CO 

*7* 

c ^ 

w C3 

CO 

S 


»o 

S 

<o 

s 

t-. 

os 

00 

S 

2 

os 

I 

1921 

s 

2 

5-year a v e r - 
age, 1917-1921. 

c-i 

u 

S.C 

24.6*23,0 

24.0 

25 0 

25.0 

26.0 

155 

IKl 

92 

90 

00 

195 

195 

300 

290 

97 

115 

.52. 47 

29 90 

Oa 

25. 2 26. 0 

210 

26. 0 

26.0 

21. 1 

113 

Ki 

89 

88 

87 

195 

175 

275 

225 

92 

117 

50. 48 

28. 20 

Fla 

21.2 

24. 0 

26. 0 

24. 0 

22, 0 

25. 0 

128 

60 

70 

75 

75 

195 

140 

263 

175 

97 

130 

43. 20 

32. ,50 

Miss 

24. 4 

2;io 

29.1 

31.0 

2a 0 

19. 0 

128 

70 

85 

88 

80 

190 

150 

190 

200 

118 

110 

46. 48 

20. 90 

r^a 

34.4 

28. « 

35,2 

36. 0 

36.0 

36. 0 

130 

1 HI 

93 

90 

90 

190 

195 

i 271 

110 

86 

89 

56, 20 

32. 04 

'fexas ....... 

33. 1 

32. 0 

32 Oj 

34. 0 

laa 1 

31 2 

' 141 

86 

i 92 

89 

86 

200 

197 

2S0 

12,5 

101 

90 

58. 32 

28. 08 

Ark 

46.9 

37. 9 

46. 0 

19. 0 

i53:5 

!4S. 0 

128 

90 

90 

96 

96 

190 

180 

t 240 

131 

92 

: 88 

73. 99 

42. 24 

i'ahf.. ....... 

57. 9 

65. 5 

60. 0 

51.0 

|54.0 

59. 0 

135 

KM) 

100 

90 

78 

175 

190 

267 

121 

115 

110 

105.67 

64. 90 


38. 7 

34.5 

39. 5 

!39. 0 

,40. K 

139 8 

132.0 

85.8 

92.4 

oac 

88.9 

189.6 

19L8 

266.6 

319,1 

9.5.2 

93.4 

64. 79 

37. 14 


^ Based upon farm pnce Dec. 1. 
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Table ]41. — Rice: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 190f)-i!)->i 


Year. 

Deficient j 
moisture, j 

Excessive 

moisture. 

Floods. 

Frost and 
freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot winds. ] 

tfl 

a 

Total cli- 
matic 

Plant dis- 
ease. 


rs 

af 

IJ 

a a 

Defective 
seed. i 

Total. 


P.cL 

PM, 

P.et, 

P.ct 

P.cL 

P.cL 

P,ct 

P,cf. 

P cf. 

P cf. 

P. ii 

P. cf. 

P.cL 

1 ono 

4.6 

0 1 




3.1 

t>. 6 

12.4 

2 7 

0, 9 

0 2 

0 1 

17 0 

19J0 

7.2 

1.7 


0.1 



.1 

1.0 

10.3 

3. 1 

.4 

1.2 


17 3 

1911 

6 5 

3.2 


.2 


,7 


10 6 

.7 

.6 


.3 

11 5 

1(?12 

3. 1 

1.1 

6.2 



.6 

.5 

31.6 

2.5 

2.0 

.5 

.6 

19 6 

101?l . .. . 

3.9 

14.3 

5 8 



0) 


21.1 

.1 




28 5 

1914 

6.3 

2.3 

a 


0) 

.6 

! 

.6 1 

30.1 

a 

1.3 

(0 

.3 

17 5 

iniK 

7 0 

.6 

.1 

.3 

.4 

8.1 

30.7 

.4 

.2 


(1) 

19,4 

1916 

4.8 

.2 


.4 


• 3 

.2 

6 2 

1.1 

.3 


.2 

9.5 

1917 

17.3 

.7 

.i 

1.5 

0.1 

.1 

.1 

20.0 

. 5 

.2 

.5 

.1 

2.5.4 

imR 

7.2 

7 2 

2 5 

.2 


.4 

1 5 

IS H 

.3 

1.0 

0) 


21 7 

1919 

1 0 

12 8 

1.1 

.3 


.1 


IS. 1 

.3 

.5 ! 

.7 

.1 

20 0 

1920- 

.5 

8,0 

.4 

1,2 

.2 


2.0 j 

10 3 

3.2 1 

1.0 ^ 



1<> 7 

1921 

4.5 

.2 

0 

.3 

0 

•2| 


5,3 

1.6 I 

2.7 : 


.1 

31. S 

Average 

5.6 

4,0 

1.3 

.3 

0 

.4 

1.0 

13. 1 

1 1.3 ' 

3.0! .3 

, 2 

i is . 4 


1 Less tliaii 0 05 per cent. 


Table 142. — Bice: Wholesale price per pioiindi 1900-1901 to 19J2-2o. 
NEW YORK (DOMESTIC, FANCY HEAD). 


Crop year. 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

.fan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

luiie. 

July. 

Aver- 

age, 


Cenh 

CenUi. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cefits. 

Cents. 

Cents, 

Cents. 

Cenh. 

Cents. 

Cents 

O nts. 

( Ws, 

1900-1901 

1.8 

4.8 

4 8 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

4. 9 

4. 9 

4. 9 

4. 9 

4. 9 

3.‘9 

3,9 

1901-2 

5 0 

5.0 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

3.8 

4.8 

4.8 

l.S 

4. 9 

5.1 

5.3 

1.9 

1902-3 

4. 0 

4.9 

4.9 

1.9 

5. 0 

1.9 

5, 0 

.1 2 

r». 2 

5. 2 

5. 2 

5 2 

5. 0 

1903-4 

5.2 

5. 0 

4.7 

‘L4 

4.2 

4.2 

3.0 

4. 0 

4.0 

3. 9 

3. 7 

3. (5 

3.2 

Av, 3900-1901 to 














1903-4 

5 0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

J:L 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

'■ 

3.7 

3.7 

1 8 

1904-5 

__ 

i 4 

3.r 

'"hv 

3.1 

3. 1 

33. 4 

“7^ J 

"i 

3. 4 

3j] 

"”^3.8" 

3* 5 

1905-6 

3 8 

3.9 

4.3 

4.1 

4.5 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

3.9 

3 9 

5 1 

5 3 

4.7 

1906-7 

5 2 

5.2 

5 4 

5 3 

5. 1 

5. 1 

5.1 

5.1 

5. 2 

5. 4 

5. 3) 

.1. 9 

5 3 

1907-8 

5 9 

6.9 

5.6 

5.1 

5.1 

5. 1 

5.4 

5.7 

5. 8 

5.8 

A 1 

6.2 

5 7 

1908-9 

6.4 

5.9 

5.4 

5.1 

5.1 

6.2 

5.6 

5. 8 

5. 8 

5. 8 

8 

5 6 

6 

Av. 190*ir.5 to 1908-0 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 0 

5. 0 

5. ! 

5, 2 

5, 1 

5. 0 

1009-10 

5,9 

5.2 

5.1 

"”’'4A) 

4.H 

""iio 

4.^8 

j.tl 

4. 1 

* 4. 3 

3. 1 

!. 1 

” 4. S 

1930-11 

4.4 

1.6 

4.4 

4,1 

4.1 

3.2 

4,0 

3.9 

> 3.8 

3. 8 j 

:3.7 

3. 8 

1, 1 

1911-12 

3.9 

4.2 

i 4,3 

4,2 

4.2 

4,4 

4.7 

4. 9 

i 4 9 

5.1 ! 

h, 1 

5. i 

4.6 

1912-13 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

19 

1 4.9 

4.9 

3.9 

e.O 

3 9 

1913-14 

5.1 

5.x 

5.3 

5.1 

6.0 

4.9 

19 

4.9 

L9 

4 9 i 

3 9 i 

1.9 

5. 0 

Av. 1909-10 to 1913- 














14 

: 4.9 

! 4.8 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4 5 

4 6 

4 6 

3.6 

4.7 

1914-16 

5.3 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

"TT' 

~2 



i'~5.4 

”a4 1 

r 

5,4 

5. 4 

1915-16 

5.2 

4.9 

4.9 

5.1 

5,1 

5. 1 

5,1 

5.1 

: 5.1 

5,1 1 

5. 1 

5. ! 

5. 3 

1916-17 

5.2 

5.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.4 

6.4 

5.4 

5.6 

7.1 

H.H ! 

H. 6 

8.4 

6.3 

1917-18.. 

7.9 

7.8 

8.2 

9.0 

8.9 

8.9 

8.9 

9.4 

9.6 

9.9 1 

30. 0 

10.1 

9.0 

1918-19 

10.1 

10.1 

10,2 

10.6 

10.6 

10,4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.7 

11.7 

13.7 

10. H 

1919-20.. 

34.3 

14,1 

13.6 

18.8 

14.2 

14.8 

13.8 

14 8 

14 8 

14 8 

14 8 

14.4 

141 

1920-21 

14.0 

13.2 

11.1 ; 

7.4 

8.6 

7.5 j 

6.9 

6.9 

6.6 

6.1 

6, 5 

6.5 

8.1 

Av. 191^15 to 1920- 












I 


21 

8.9 

8.7 1 

8.4 

8.1 

8.3 

8.2 

8.1 ' 

8 2 

8.4 

8.7 

8.9 

9.1 

8. 5 

1921-22 1 

6.7 

7,0 

7.0 

7.0 1 

7.0 

7.0 


7.0 

^TjT 

7.1 


7.5 i 


1922-23 ' 

7.5 

7.5 

7,6 

7.4 

7.4 







.....J 

j 7.1 













1 




Statistics of Rice, 601 

KIOE— Contmued, 

Table 142. — Rice: Wholesale price per pounds 1900-1901 to 1929.-^0 — Continued. 


NEW ORLEANS (HONDURAS, CLEAN, FANCY). 


Crop year. 

\iig. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mai. 

Api. 

May 

Juno. 

luly. 

Aver- 

age. 


Centfi. 

Cents'. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent^. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

lyOfLiOOi 

5.4 

5 2 

5.1 

5.1 

5,1 

4.1 

4 1 

4 4 

4 1 

4.5 

4 4 

4 8 

4 7 

1901-2 

4 4 

4.3 

1 0 

3.9 

3 9 

4.0 

4 0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

3 8 

4.2 

4.0 

1902-3 

3.8 

3 8 

3 7 

3 8 

3.8 

3.9 

4 0 

4.1 

4 2 

4 1 

4 2 

4.5 

4.0 

1903-1 

4.1 

4.0 

3.6 

3.3 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

2 9 

2 7 

2.9 

2.8 

3 0 

3.2 

Av 1900-1901 to 














1903 

1. 4 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

3 8 

3 8 

3 8 

3 7 

3.8 

3.8 

4.1 

4 0 

1904-5 

3.4 

3.0 

3 1 

3. 1 

3 2 

3.1 

2.9 

2 9 

2 0 

2.9 

3.6 

^'34 

’^T i 

1905-6 

3.5 

3 7 

3 9 

3.9 

3 6 

4 0 

3.9 

3 8 

4.1 

3 6 

3 9 

3 9 

3 8 

1906-7 

4.2 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3 9 

3.9 

3 5 

3 6 

3 8 

4.1 

4.3 

3 9 

1907-8 

1.2 

1 2 

1 1 

3 9 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4 4 

4.4 

4.2 

5.1 

4.2 

1908-9 

1.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

3,8 

3.6 

4.0 

4.1 

4 1 

4.2 

4.0 

4 2 

4.0 

Av. 1904-5 to 1908-9 

1.0 

3 S 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.8 

3 7 

3 8 

3.8 

4 0 

4 2 

3.8 

1909-10 

1 1 

3 0 

3 8 

3 7 

7 

3.8 

is 

3.4 

3.2 

3 G 

3.5 

3.7 

3.7 

1910-11 

3 8 

3 6 

3. 1 

3.1 

3.2 

2.9 

3 1 

2 9 

3.0 

2.9 

2 9 

3 6 

3 2 

3911-12 

3 6 

3. 5 

3. 3 

3.4 

3. 1 

3 8 

3 9 

4.0 

3 9 

1 6 

4.2 

4 6 

3.8 

1912-13 

1 1 

1.1 

3. 5 

3 8 

1 1 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

4 0 

4.1 

1 1 

4 4 

4 0 

1913-14 

1. 1 

3.8 

3.8 

3 6 

3.7 

3.9 

3 8 

3 7 

3.6 

3 9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

Av. 1909-10 to 191 3- 














11 

1 0 

3 7 

3.6 

3 5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

3 6 

3 5 

3.8 

3 7 

4.0 

a 7 

1914-15 

1 1 

1 2 

3.0 

3.4 

3 6 

3 9 

4 1 

4 1 

4.0 

4 1 

1.2 

4.2 

4.0 

1915-16 

3.6 

3 3 

3.8 

3.8 

3 S 

3.5 

3 6 

3.9 

3 8 

4.0 

4 2 

3.9 

3.9 

1916-17 

3.8 

3.5 

3.8 

3 9 

3 9 

3.9 

3 0 

4.1 

5.2 

5.9 

6.3 

0 3 

4.5 

1917-18 

6 1 

6.4 

6.7 

6. 6 

0.8 

6 8 

7 0 

7.6 

8.2 

8.3 

8 3 

8. 1 

7.3 

1918-19 

7.6 

7.6 

775 

7. 3 

7 5 

7.8 

7.7 

8.0 

7 9 

7 0 

9 2 

10.1 

7.9 

1919-20 

10.9 

12 2 

11. S 

11 9 

12.3 

12.7 

12 8 

12 5 

12.3 

12 2 

12.3 

12.5 

12.2 

1920-21 

10 6 

9.6 

7.9 

6 9 

6.G 

4.6 

4,7 

5 4 

5 3 

5 5 

5 8 

5.6 

6.5 

Av. 1914-15 to 1920- 














21 

6 7 

6.7 

6 1 

6 3 

6. 4 

6.2 

G 3 

6. 5 

6.7 

6.7 

7 2 

7 3 

6.6 

1921-22 

__ 

5.4 


5. 1 

5.7 

5.7 

5 7 

5 9 

6 1 

b. 1 

0.4 

6 1 

5.9 


6.6 

6.6 

6. 5 

6.5 

0.5 













1 











HOUSTON (HEAD, CLEANED). 






1900-1901 






4 0 

4.0 

4.0 

1.0 

4 0 

4. 0 

4 0 

1 0 

1901-2 

4. 0 

1. 0 

1.0 

1. 0 

4.0 

4.4 

4. 5 

4.8 

1 8 

4.8 

4.8 

4 8 

4,4 

1902-3 

l.H 

5.1 

5. 1 

5. 1 

5. 1 

5.2 

5. 2 

5.2 

5. 1 

5.1 

5 2 

5.4 

5.1 

1903-1 

5.4 

5.5 

r>, 5 

4. 9 

4 5 

4.1 

4.J 

4.0 

as 

a 6 

a 6 

3.5 

1.4 

Av. 1900-1901 to 














1903-1 

i 1.7 

i 4. 9 

1 4. 9 

14.7 

1 1. 5 

1,4 

4.4 

4.5 

1 4 

4.4 

4.4 

4,4 

4.5 

3Qf)1~5 

3.7j 

3. 5 ' 

IlT 

3. 4 

:i, 1 

3. 1 

'"iW 

' 3. 1 

"liTF 

3.2 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 

1905*6 

3. 6 

3. H 

3. t» 

4.0 

1.2 

4.8 

4.8 

1,8 

1.2 

1.2 

4. 5 

4.5 

4.3 

3906 7 

1.5 

4. 5 

5.0 

5.1 

4.6 

5. 1 

5.2 

5. 2 

5. 2 

5.7 

6.0 

6. 2 

5.2 

1907-8 - 

6. 2 

5.7 

5. 1 

5. 0 

5. 0 

5.0 

5.2 

5. 2 

5. 4 

5. 6 

5.7 

5. 9 

5.4 

1908-9 

5. 8 

5. 5 

J> 

5.0 

5.0 

4.9 

5.J 

5. 1 

5. 2 

5. 3 

5. 5 

5. 8 

5.3 

Av. 1901-510 1908-9 

1.7 

1.6 

4.8 

1.5 

4.4 

1.6 

4.7 

1.7 

1.6 

4 8 

5.0 

5. 2 

4.7 

1909-10 

5.Tr 

'5.4' 

5.2 

1.9 

“irF 

'""471 

1.1 

3.9 

"FiTiT 

4. 0 

3.9 

4.0 

4. 5 

191(»..1{ 

5.2 

4.1 

4.2 

3. 9 

3. 5 

3.K 

3. r> 

3.2 

3. 4 

3. 5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.8 

1911-12 

4.1 

4.1 

i.i 

4.1 

4.1 

4.4 

4.7 

1.8 

5.0 

5.0 

4.8 

5.0 

4.5 

1912-13 

5.1 

4,9 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

4.H 

4.8 

4.8 

1.8 

4.8 

5, 0 

5.2 

4.8 

1913-14 

5. 5 

5.2 

4.9 

4.8 

4,7 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.1 

4.5 

4.4 

3,5 

4,7 

Av. 1909 101 0 1913 














14 

5.1 

4.7 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.6 

4.3 

4.2 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

4, 5 

1914-15 

, “177 

’I.!" 

‘75, o”" 

‘“FF 

4.8 

"“To' 

4.6 

4.6 


"^TfT 

1.9 

,5.0 

4. 8 

1915-16 

. 5. 1 

5. 0 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

1. 0 

4.0 

4.0 

4, 5 

1916-17 

, 4. 0 

4.1 

4.5 

4,6 

4.6 

4.9 

4.9 

5.2 

6.5 

7.9 

7.6 

7.5 

5.5 


. 7.2 

7,3 

7.8 

8.0 

8.0 








S7.6 

1918-19 . . 




9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9,1 

9.1 

11.1 

13.2 

s 10. 0 

1919-20 

, 13.0 

13. 1 

10. 6 

10, 5 

ii.2 

12.8 

J2.5 

12,8 

12.5 

12.0 

11. e 

11.2 

12.0 

1920-21 

. iO.O 

7.8 

6. 9 

6.2 

6.1 

4.6 

4,2 

3.5 

3.2 

3.4 

3 5 

3.8 

5.3 

Av. 1914 -15 to 1920- 

" * 



1 










21 

, <7.3 

<7,0 

<6.6 

{ < 6, 5 

<6.6 

<6.7 

<6.6 

<6.6 

<6.7 

<6.9 

‘7.1 

<7.4 

6.8 

1921-22 

, ""TF 

4."$ 

4. 8 

1 4.8 

1 4.4 

4.2 

4.4 

4,5 

4.9 


4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

1922-23 

i a 

4 5 

A 1 

1 A 1 

1 A 1 
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Table 143. — Rice: Wlioksiue privc 'per KU poutuh, fUOtJ-JOOl to 1th! P 
LAKE CTTARLES CROlKni). 


Crop ycai. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan 

Feb 

.$2. 48 
2.38 
2.58 
2. 12 

Mar. 

Apt. 

May 

1 

.rtine. i .Inly. 

Avei- 

age 

icioo-iom 






.$2 48 

2 38 

2 58 

2 25 







82 76 

2 70 

2 30 

§2 76 
2. 58 

2 68 

$2 75 

2 60 
2.42 

.1.2 50 

2 52 

2 26 



; 


TOO*;) 3 


^2 58 

1 88 



i i r>9 
22 09 

1903-4 


$1.75 SI 62 

si (>2 SI 62 

Av , 1900-1001 to 
1903-4 



3 2 75 

32 67 

32 59 

32 42 

2 42 

2 .i‘) 


* 

! 


1901r-5 



..... ^ , „ .. .. 


$1 62 

1 62 
2 62 
3 18 
2 98 

2 so 

1 55 

2 02 

3 06 

3 22 

2 75 

1 55 

2 88 

2 S8 

3 25 

2 92 

1 60 

2 92 

2 62 

2 95 

2 58 

1 50 

3 05 

2 75 

3 00 

2 75 

1 .■)() 
3. 06 

2 75 

3 12 

2 .S2 

1 i>8 

3 05 

2 88 
29 

2 94 

1.62 1 75 

1 75 1 76 

1 62 
-12 79 
&2 85 

1 3 12 

2 2 78 

190O-6 

1906-7 

2 12 
3.13 

2 38 




1907-X. 



1903-9 

3 00 

2 92 

2 70 

2 .18 ' 

Av , 1901-6 to 

1903-9 


«'2 48 

2 64 

2.64 

2.70 

2 51 

2 61 

2 65 

2 77 

3 2 31 


I 


1909-10 

2 (tf 

2 25 




2 38 

2 42 
2.46 

2 75 

2 28 

2 58 

2 50 

2 45 

2 62 

2 10 

2 25 
2.82 

2 50 

l! 

2 50 

2 IS 

2 30 

2 18 

2 10 

2 25 

2,1s 2 12 2‘i:u 

1910-11 

2 22 

2 46 


7 2.27 

1911-12 


1912-13 

VTitV 

2 90 

3 10 

2 40 



1 ' 

1913-14 


2 66 

2 98 

2 88 

2. 82 

2 50 

2. 75 

3 02 3 22 ! 3 28 _ a 2 85 

Av., 1909- 10 to 
1913-n 


j 

1 

«2 48 

«2 65 

62 61 

62 57 

62. 70 

62 54 1 
3 75 j 

«2 33 i 

*2 37 

.-.‘i 



1914-15 

19i:>-16 




3 73 1 
3 20 1 

6 09 

"4~T)2 ! 
3 26 1 
2 99 

6 00 

__ 

3 08 

3 02 

6 72 

3 on 

3 41 

3 50 
6. 52 

2 78 

3 32 

3 12 

0 27 

ITlS 

3 00 
<1 05 

3.8! 



< 3. 52 
2 3 37 

7 3.93 

3 28 1 

a 38 i 

3 32 

3 72 

3.51 

1.90 

3 6 4 

5 65 

t 00 

1910-17 

1917~1S 

5, 75 

1918-19 

7 00 

6 75 


6 ,50 

6 50 ! 6 75 ; 7.54) 


1919-2) 

13 00 

it 00 






1920-21 





2.00 1 

1 75 

1 50 

2 50 ; 2 ot) ; 2 :i 


Av., 1914-16 to 
1920-21 








<50 53 

b5 45 

<54 08 

64 11 

63 95 ' 

64 13 

i 

«3 83 

63 15 1 

64 10 

6 4.55 

i 


1921-22 

2 75 

4 25 

i 4 00 

3 30 

4 25 

3 30 

2. 75 
3.25 

3.25 

TliiTI 

3 60 

3. 90 

4 00 i 3. 75 ! 3. 85 j 4. QO 

'*3 61 

l922-2;i 


! 


1 1 


1 Average for 7 months. 

» Average for 11 months, 
* Average for a years. 


< Average for K months, 
® Average for 9 months. 
« Average for 4 years. 


’ Average for 10 montiis. 
8 Average for 5 years. 
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HICE — Continued. 

Table 144. — Rice: International trade, calendar years 1909-1921, 

Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is included paddy, unhulled, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and cargo 
rice, m addition to nco flour and meal. Rice bran is not included. Rough rice, or paddy, where specifi- 
cally reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned nco at ratio of 162 pounds of rough or unhulled to 100 
pounds of cleaned. “ Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” m the returns of United Ivingdom is not con- 
sidered paddy, since the chief soui'ces of supply indicate that it is practically all hulled nee. Cargo rice, 
a mixtm e of hulled and unhulled, is included without being reduced to terms of cleaned. Broken rice ana 
nee flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned nee. See General note,” 
Table 21. 


Country. 


PKINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

British India 

French Indo-China 
Siam 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 
Austria-Hungar\^ . 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Ceylon 

China 

Cuba 

Butch East Indies 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

Mauritius 

Ncthei lands. 

Penang 

Perak 

Philippine Islands. 

Russia 

Selangor 

Singapore 

United Kingdom.. 

United States 

Other countries . . . 

Total 


Average, 1909-1913. 


Imports. Exports. 


t/)00 
pounds. 
27S, 272 
41 


1S3,4U 
ISO, 830 
21,753 
<S21,654 
701, 992 
262, 207 
1,178,111 
98, 690 
517,861 
913, 772 
055, 670 
132,513 
778, 682 
511,035 
179, 187 
412,781 
250, 461 
159,178 
975, 095 
76S, 853 
209, SI i 
1, 212, 051 


1,000 
pounds. 
5, 337, 516 
2, 2SS, 040 
1,928,507 


461 
99, 948 

n02 


132, 400 
53, 700 
79, 087 
390, 628 
61, 936 
4 1,416 
470,276 
357,518 
M3, 312 

64 

5,710 
173 
758, 875 
90,561 
16,215 
592, 361 


1919 


Imports. Exports 


1,000 

pounds. 

285,928 


27, 527 
2 

650, 324 
211, 300 
321,412 
610, 582 
53 

349, 763 


1, 547, 161 
96, 019 
41,830 
287,617 


118, 023 


736, 857 
415,828 
163, 308 
810,761 


1,000 
pounds. 
1, 581, 737 
2,130,135 
987,873 


8,233 

62,671 


163,692 


9,031 
51,610 
23, 407 


19, 813 


223 
130, 348 
2,891 

no 


540 
498,796 
89,074 
370, 870 
204,473 


1920 


Imports Exports, 


1,000 

pounds. 

176,082 


128,912 

116,777 

14 

678, 555 
153, 567 
482,279 
491,783 
272 
197, 119 
172, 865 
157,028 
142, 047 
49,618 
300,978 
101, 165 
170,491 
2,219 
189, 938 
443, 981 
422,231 
131,017 
510,025 


11,439,950 12,720,815 0,747,227 0,341,533 :5, 119,598 7,096,909 7,362,416 


1,000 
pounds. 
2, 390,397 
|2, 604, 906 
‘ 621,398 


6, 227 
296, 758 


41, 578 


4,066 

10,007 

30,991 

1,362 

25,682 


2,490 
161, 691 
26, 605 
69 


7 

198, 133 
32,263 
392, 613 
240,183 


1921 


Imports Exports 


1,000 
pounds 
280, 354 


186 


1 55, 016 
166, 289 
16 

719, 017 
874,835 


1,685,518 
59,923 
349, 272 


531, 793 
101,044 
189, 948 


131, 235 


759, 058 
76, 237 
1,382,075 


1,000 

pounds. 

2,740,708 


2,799,953 


1309 

60,069 

124,790 

G) 

2,857 


4,961 

43,977 

62,920 


31,414 

'27*889 


715 


18,606 

600,059 

685,911 


7,205,138 


1 Austria only. 

2 Threc-y(‘ar average. 


8 I^css than 500, 

^ Two-year average. 


& One year only. 


GKAIISf SORGHUMS.^ 


Table 145. — Oraui sorghums: Acreage, production, and value, hif States, 1921 and 1922, 

anil totals, 1915-1921. 

(lAMiding producing States ] 


State and year. 

Thousands of 
acres. 

Average yield 
in bushels 
per acre. 

Production 
(thousands of 
bushels). 

Average farm 
price, cents per 
bushel, Nov. 13. 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars). 

i 1921 

1922 3 

1921 

1922 

1921 

19222 

1921 

3922 

1921 

1922 2 

Iowa 

! 9 

6 

2,5.0 

24.0 

225 

144 

70 

55 

158 

79 

Missouri... . 

12 , 

15 

23.0 

20.0 

276 

300 i 

80 

85 

221 

255 

Nebraska . 

15 f 

19 

22.0 

18.0 

330 

342 

40 

74 

132 

253 

Kansas 

i 858 

1,039 

21.4 

19.5 

18,361 

20,260 

34 

74 

6,243 

14,992 

Te.xas : 

1 1,9.50 

1,970 

29.0 

20.0 

56,5.50 

39,400 

41 

100 

23, 186 

39,400 

Oklahoma. 

1,240 

1,450 

21.0 

1 13.5 

26,040 

19,575 

30 

80 

7,812 

15,660 

f'olorado 

2.37 

247 

34.0 

15.0 

3,3X8 

3,705 

52 

70 

1,725 

2,594 

New Mexico.. , 

1 134 

145 

25.0 

11.0 

.3,350 

1,595 

40 

80 

1,340 

1,276 

Arizona 

40 

30 

30.0 

; 30.0 

1,200 

900 

60 

; 80 

720 

720 

California. 

; 140^ 

1.30 

31.0 

32.0 

4,340 

4,160 

70 

! 100 

3,038 

4, 160 

Total..,.. 

4, 63.5 

5,051 i 

24.0 1 

17.9 

113,900 

90,381 

39. 1 

87.8 

44,575 

79 389 

1920 

5,121) 

' ””"26, 

.8 

137,408 

92. 9 

127, 

629 

1919 

5,060 

25.8 

130, 734 

127.4 

166,510 

1918 

6,036 

12.1 

73,241 

L50.0 

109, 881 

1917 

5, 153 

11.9 

61,409 

161.9 

99,433 

1916 

3, 944 

13.7 

53,8.58 

105. 9 

57.027 


6G4 Yearlook of the Department of Agncnltiire, 1922. 

GRAIN SORGHUMS— ConUmicl. 


Table 14G — Grain sorghums: Forecasts of productioyi, uionthlih vdih prelim umry and 

final estimates. 


iTear, 

Inly. 

August 

Seplenibei. 

( >elol>ei 

Novemlitii 

proOiictiori 

estimaU'. 

Pirial 

ostimate. 

t9l6 

1,000 hush. 

1,000 bush. 
89,474 

1,000 hush. 
71, 662 

1/w hi! Hh 
78, i:}r> 

!/no hn,''h. 
51,021 

f ,000 h>ch 

1917 

91,510 

110,005 

83,198 

102,938 

08, 60t> 

i 7.3,380 

51, 109 

1918 

95,411 
130, }5S 

71, 2H 

72, 650 

1 51,182 

7.3,211 

1919 

12:1,504 

122,750 

12i>,509 

127,05.3 

12.3,343 

1.30,731 

137,438 

1920, 

125,924 

120,602 

113,693 

133,964 

126,067 

J.30, 503 

148,717 

1921 

124,733 

121,183 

127,030 

32.5,724 

i n; 1,000 

1922 

96,030 

05, 810 

<81,488 

100,381 




1 Preiiminary estimate. 


Table 147. — -Grain sorghums: Farm price, cents per bushel, on loth of month, ^ L 


Year. 

Jan. 

Pel). 

Mar 

Api. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

( HU. 

Nov. 

l^oc. 

1916 




5.3.6 

,58.2 

60.0 

62.8 

72.4 

8,3. 8 

80. 8 

102.4 

101.5 

166.7 

1917 

ito.i 

121). 0 

i47.6 

152.0 

188.0 

206.3 

214.0 

21.3.3 

187.7 

174. 1 

100. 6 

1918 

17t) 8 

185.7 

19.3.5 1 

201.0 

211.0 

170. 6 

165.6 

177,2 

181.0 

175,9 

1 150.5 

151,8 

my 

15.3.7 

1,55.9 

1.50. 0 

162.1 

17.3.6 

174.1 

175.9 

176.9 

1.53.7 

139.7 I 

1 133.6 

141.3 

1920 

[ 1.37.3 

1,38.7 

129 8 

145. 4 

154.5 

1.5:i.9 

135.2 

150.0 

124.8 

9,'}. 5 

91.5 

81 7 

1921 

65.6 

57.8 

67,3 

53.8 

51.5 

02.0 

51.0 

58.0 

54. 0 

IH, .3 

35.8 

.33,8 

1922 

41.4 

48.0 

00.5 

1 63.2 

GJ.2 

63.8 

68.7 

87.7 

77. 1 

1 85.5 

87.8 

89.3 


Table 148' — Gram sorghums: Monthhj and yearly average price per 100 pounds, No. ^ 
Wfiile Kafir, Kansas City, tfoo-io to lON-lKO 


Crop year 

Nov. 

Pec 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

' 

Apr. 

May. 

.1 um\ 

July, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Pet. 

Avi^r- 

age. 

1009-10 

81.20 

.81.31 

,81. 5.3 

SI. 42 

$1,37 

Sl.,32 

$1.46 

$1.50 

, lb, 5.3 

•^bKI 

$b78 

.?!. 10 

^’b 15 

1910-11 

1.12 

.96 

96 

.93 

.91 

.91 

1,06 

1.21 

1.42 

1.31 

1.27 

1.21 

1.12 

1911-12 

1.06 

.99 

1. 19 

f“) 

1.29 

1,4.3 

1.44 

1. 2,3 

L6;i 

1,68 

1.36 

1.13 

1.31 

1012-1,3 

.98 

.86 

.85 

.83 

HI 

.82 

.88 

1. U 

bO0 

1. H 

1,.% 

1..5} 

1.06 

1913-11 

1.57 

1.63 

1.72 

1.72 

1.76 


2.00 

(a, 

IS!) 

(‘b 

lai 

rb 

1.74 

Average, 1909-1013 

L19 

1. 15 

1.25 

1.23 

1.23 

1. 13 

1,37 

1.28 

1. 12 

1.55. 

b 19 

1.26 

1.34 

1914-15 

KOI 

i.'i r 

1.33 

l.Hs" 

1.28 

KIH 

i.Yi 

1.20 

bin 

1.00 j 

i bO| 1 

I.On 

1 1.17 

1915-16 

.91 

.99 

.99 

.06 

,93 

1.06 

L 05 

1. It 

L22 

b5h ! 

! b7l 

b8| 

1 1 19 

1916-17. 

2.34 

2. n 

2.43 

2. 18 

2, 66 

3. 17 

3.79 

,3. :i6 

4,00 

t, IH ' 

4.:u 

3 60 

I :i2t 

1917-10 

.3.40 

3. 25 

.3 .'3.3 

3.69 

3,84 

3.37 i 

2.93 

2. 65 

.3. 0,3 

,3.40 

.3.40 

‘ 3. 27 

1 3. 2.8 

1918-19 

2,96 

2.61 

2.60 

2.70 

2.56 

2.67 j 

2,97 

3,42 

3. .51 

3.61 : 

2.11 1 

' 2.:il 

i 2.86 

1919-20 

2.67 

2. 9.3 

2. 40 

2.17 

2.31 

2.3H 1 

2.65 

2. .32 

2.36 

2. 13 

2.21 1 

^ 1.81 

t 2.41 

1920-21 

1,39 j 

1. 17 

.98 

.91 

,85 

.8^) i 

1.03 

1. 12 i 

1.21 

1.13 i 

All* 

^ 1.02 

' b06 

Average, 1914-1920. 

2. to 1 

2.03 

2.02 

2.04 

2.06 

2.09 1 

2^ 

2. 20 

2.36 

2. ,53 : 

2.32 i 

2. 15 

1 2.17 

1921-22 

.85 

.90 

^.QO 

'T.m 

1.32 

“Tiiio 

i.W 

i 

i.an" 

uY 

l.lT : 

i.oh” 

; 1.83 

136 


O^mpilod from Elansas City Price Oiirreat ami Market l^vlew. 
2 No quotoMottS. 



Table 14ft. — Knjir: Monthly and yearly teceijpts at Kansas City, j[909-10 to 1921-23.^ 

[IM pounds.] 


Statistics of Grain Sorghums, 


Yearly 

total! 

Cn lO TT CD Oj 

^ CD W *0 

819,940 

?gggS2g 

CD CC rH 05 tlO 00 rH 

rH »o' io'q" cTio' 

ijT) 05 CO O Sj in Cl 
d rH H!ft CO tH C4 r- 

cTco' rH’rH'co'cT 

8 

rH 

ss" 

d' 

1,957,310 

October. 

8S8S2 

O lO 05 •*+! 

8 

lO 

8 

888888^ 
O rH o t- cr CJ5 o 

cT o' co" cc' - h' oo' r-T 
1-- CH 

I 


Septem- 

ber 

88888 
O Ho '^d-' 05 
CO" o' -rjT uo" •rjr 

T-t CO rH 

8 

Cl 

Jh 

OOOOOOQ 

§ 

d 

August 

SS8S8 

O 00 r-f ?D 

CO 

c5 

of 

113,900 
95, 700 
4,310 
16,020 
36,340 
131. S20 
108. 800 

o 

8 

8 

I 

s' 

July. 

OQOOO 

o owJnS 

o 

J5 

8 

115, 190 
215,040 
4,310 
22,180 
89,320 
429,970 
131, 210 

o 

s 

s' 

o' 

05 

June. 

88888 
^ lO t”- O CO 

T-t CO CO OJ 

T-l 

1/ 

■Ht 

OQOOOOO 
O O CO to y< C55 O 
rH XI O t-- O O CO 

hT -xT Hir C5 c r 1 '-'' o' 
o CO ‘ri t® o 

0 

05 

1 

8 

irT 

CO 

rH 

fJ. 

o o *-t o c>i 
ui''^''^'pror 

1 

OOOOOOQ 

rHCO ClCOrH 

o 

i2 

rH 

8 

t^ 

April 

8S888 

Cl O -C CO CO 

CO 

nC 

OOOQOOO 

(dco rHrHClH^ 

8 

§ 

§ 

uo 

t j 1 

January, 1 1 

1 1 

iiSfi’S 

T)t 

o 

88i888R 

^ 35 1-^ ^ 

rH-O dCUCCO 

I 

cT 

8 

l-r 

1 o 

o 

, CO 

1 

8 

8 

0 

H? 

CO 

- 

1 

Q®p<52 
O »0 ■0’ o o 

S Jj 8 

rH C l rH 

O 

»"n 

y' 

Ch 

O 

O 

«H 

rH 

rH d CO CO c» rH jrj 

A "2 •"‘* id' Y 35 

■rTt Cl trt rH CD O >0 
COCOrHd Hfid 

Pgl| 

O* >0* HI* rH ■hT 

fH OH -tt HJ I- 

rH rH CO 

fcgVsg'T’jjL 

CO CO ?H 

S * 

%u 

S* j?* ^8 

I 

cr 

to 

(— t 

mfsm 

ii«ssi 

8- 


^ «5i o ■*+* CO 

8 ^ ^ 
tH Cl 

¥ 

m 

05 

ro 1 - rH d ro CO A 
"H ,{-*■ tpr* xt {• f (;n 

Sg—H&r® 

8 

/' 

t- 

§ 

s 

iU 

wo.............. ....... . 

I~ll.... 

-12.. 

W13... 

W4.. 

Average, 1 W-10 to 1913-14 ........ 

HjA. 

»~16 

1-17 

-IS 

-19 

L20 

^-21 

Average, 1914-15 to 1920-21 



pw 


Q 


li 

o o 


S'! 

Ph tju 

•i=i I 


665 



STATISTICS OF CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN CROPS. 
POTATOES. 

Table 150. — Potatoes: Area and production in undermentioned countries. 


Country. 

Area. 


lOudnetloii. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1,(00 

bushels. 

77,873 

357,699 

924 

1920 

1921 

1922 r 

Noethern Hemisphere. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Canada 2 

IJiuted States 2 

Mexico 

1,000 
acres. 
483 
. 3,677 

1,000 

acres. 

785 

3,657 

1,000 

acres. 

702 

3,815 

1,000 

acres. 

694 

4,228 

i,(m 
bushels. 
133, 831 
403, 290 

1,000 

bushels. 

107,346 

340,823 

1,552 

73 

1,000 

bushels. 

102,086 

433,905 

Guatemala 


2 

4 

4 

96 


Total North Ainei- 
ica 2 

4, 160 

4,442 

4,617 


435,572 

637, 127 

464, 169 


EUROPE. 8 

United Kingdom* 

England and Wales 2 .. 

Scotland 2 

Ireland 2 

Norw'ay 2 

Sweden 2 

Denmark s 

Netheilands2 

Belgium 2 

Luxenibuig 2 

Prance 2 

Spain 2 

Portugal 

434 
145 
590 
102 
379 
* 145 
414 
390 
30 

* 3, 841 
687 

645 

102 

684 

130 

307 

228 

427 

306 

33 

3,500 

841 

03 

3 

744 

123 

5,986 

290 

1,494 

020 

349 

558 
154 
5()8 
130 ; 
30i) ' 
208 
441 
419 
33 
3,596 
! 789 

rm 

L>7 

264 

454 

412 

36 

3,666 

806 

99,890 
34,674 
119,871 
21,821 
60,327 
Ui0,804 
110, 1.5;j 
107,021 
6,439 
■1-489,377 
93,413 

117,637 
) 40, ISJ 

! 71,111 

31,070 
61, 639 
45,316 
121, 514 
82, 912 
5. 281 
427, 610 
107, 834 
6,218 

52.260 

28.260 
1,021,301 

24, 600 
IKLSJO 
75,967 
38,462 

110,432 
38, 827 
95, 127 
26,219 
fW, 525 
50, 173 
J07, 34f> 
71,534 
2, 044 
305,324 
102,226 

144,110 

44,240 
124, ,>23 
79,367 

Malta 2 

Italy 2 

Switzerland 2 

Germany 28 

Austria 2 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary. 

■i'ugosiavia 2 

4 

658 

1S6 

4 8,200 

43,105 

4 1,521 

2 

763 

113 

6,541 

313 

1,571 

065 

532 

1 

741 
112 
6,723 1 

1,607 

460 

672 

60,813 

4 1,081,959 

4 456,486 , 

4l80,i03 

5'}4 
58,3,i9 
25,373 
960, 889 
20,207 
159,008 
45, 899 

1 28,387 

! 21,820 

1 1,442,180 

* 290,469 

33,951 

Serbia, Croatia-Slavonia, 
and Bosiiia-Heizego- 
vina 2 

4 292 
48 

4 6 86 

4 2,628 


i 4 27, 814 
i 454 

i 4 8 4,778 

4373,917 


Bulgaria 2 

Rumania 2 

PoIand2 

Lithuania 

26 

211 

4,001 

i9 

409 

4,796 

326 

146 

20 

362 

5,303 

977 

22,363 

604,920 

1,650 

49,607 

617,272 

50,945 

24,769 

i,360 

1,034,557 

Latvia 


122 

150 

208 

170 


13,761 
25, 240 
17, 805 

24,598 

Esthonia 



B’iiiland2 

Russia, including IJ krainc 
and noithein Caucasia.. 
Total Europe 2 

AFRICA. ' 

Algeria^ 

Tunis 

ik 

4 8,499 

198 

185 

20,975 

4 878,401 

’” 4 , 0257300 ' 

18,215 

iihw 

24,095 

21,388 

23, 186 


Ti ', 2557547 

2,970, 180 

— — 

45 

42 

3 

46 

2 

46 

3 

1,783 

985 

147 

6r>3 

147 

1,925 

105 




Total Africa 2 

46 

42 

46 

46 

1,783' 

985 

053 


ASIA. 

Russia, Asiatic 

399 

174 

7 66 




3*3,151 

24,738 

7 6,960 




Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

296 , 
186 



39,736 

18,470 



Chosen 2 

187 


i«,37i , 


Total 

66 

186 

187 


6,960' 

18,470 

18,371 . 


lorai JN or them 
Hemisphere 2 .. 

28,366 

26,038 

27,936 


4,469,675 

3,812,129 

3,4:»,379 . 



2 1921-22 compiled from reports received up to Nov* L 1922 

* tS reporting for all periods except J922 oitJier aslistedor as^part of some other coiintrv 

In Germany and some other European countri4 a considerable 

i Old boundaries, 
s Includes 58,000 acres 


s includes 58,000 acres grown with corn, 
^eludes 1,144,000 bushels grown with corn, 
? Two-year average. 



Statistics of Potatoes, 667 

POTATOES— Continued. 

Table IhO— Potatoes: Area and production in undermentioned rountries—Continued^ 


Comitiy. 

Aica. 

Piodiiction. 

Aver- 

age, 

190f^9 

to 

1912-13. 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-221 

Average, 
1908-9 
to 1912-13. 

! 

1919-20 

1921-21 

1921-221 

Southern Hemisphere. 

Chile 2 

Uruguay 

1,000 

acres. 

66 

1,000 

acres. 

76 

6 

370 

100 

2 

114 

25 

1,000 

acres. 

83 

9 

1,000 

acres. 

73 

1,000 

biLshels. 

8,023 

1,000 

bushels. 

10,377 

138 

1,000 

bushels 

12, 168 
150 

i,(m 

bushels. 

13,871 

Agentina 

235 

3 62 

137 

28 


40,216 ! 
«3,071 

34,077 

6,047 


ITiiiou 0 f South Africa. . . . 

Rhodesia, southern 

Australia 

2 

2 

3,367 

118 

10,984 

6,402 

3,734 

119 

5(^ 

New Zealand 2 

Total Southern 
Hoinisphcre 

22 

19 

4,728 

4,185. 

91 

101 

105 


14,070 

35,779 

16,896 i 


Total all countries . 

Total all countries 
rcpoiting 

28,459 

26,159 

28, (MO 


4,4a3,745 

3,827,908 

3,460,275 


37, 905 

27,393 

28,529 


5,478,383 

! 

3,927,713 

3,541,754 



J Figures for 1022 and 1921-'22 compiled fiom reports leccivcd up to Nov. 1, 1922. 

2 Indicates couutues reporting foi all periods e.vccpt 1922 cither as listed or as part of some other 
country. 

^ 1911 census. 


Tablk 151. — Potatoes’ World production so Jar as reported, 1900-1921, 


Year. 

Production. 

5^ear. 

J^i eduction. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

3903 

3901 

1905 

B ushcls. 

4.382.031.000 

4.669.958.000 
4,67L0{K),0(H) 
4, 109,793,(K)0 

4.298.049.000 

5.251.598.000 

3006.. .. 

1907 

1908.. .. 
11M)9,... 

1910.. . . 

1911.. .. 

Jiushcls. 

4.789.112.000 

5.122.078.000 

5.295.043.000 

5.595.567.000 

5.242.278.000 

4.812.109.000 

1912.. .. 

1913.. .. 

1914.. .. 

1915.. .. 

1916.. .. 
1917 .. 

Bushels. 

5.872.953.000 

5.802.910.000 

6.016.291.000 

4 . 818 . 726.000 

13 . 197.224.000 

13 . 103.876.000 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1923 

Bushels. 

1 2,744,444,000 
1 2,963,720,000 
1 3,927,713,000 
1 3,541,754,000 


I iiussia not includ<‘(i. In 1915 Russia })roduced about J7 per cent of Ihe reported world production. 


Tablk V}2,—!U)latoeH: Average girld acre of undermentioned countries, 1900-1922, 


Year. 

U nited 
States. 

Russia 
( Euro- 
pean ). 

Ger- 

many. 

Austria. 

ITungary i 
proper. 

Bushels. 

118.7 

1 322.2 

Franco. 

United 

lang- 

dom. 

Average: 

I9{m 1900.... i 

Bushels. 
91.4 I 
95.3 1 

Bushels. 
99.9 
^ 107. 9 

Bushels. 
200 0 
1H7.9 

Bushels. 

163. 1 

123.2 

Bushels, 
133. 8 

1 108. 0 

Bushels. 

ms 

217.1 

1910 1919 1 

1919..... 

! 110,3 

i 90. 9 

i 102. 6 


146. 4 
171.1 
146.9 

214.5 

83.8 

84.8 
83.7 


94. 8 
120. 1 
84.9 

111.3 

184.3 
191.2 

*256.9 

1920 


i2L4 

09,0 

72.9 

I 

3921 


m 2 







i 7-year average. 
\EK 1922 — ~43 


* England and Wales. 
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rOTATOES—Oouiimiwi. 

Table 153. — Potatoes: A(reo.q<\ 2 >ro(h(c(io)}j Tah<t% exports^ lit the Unlffd H tales. 

NoTS.—Figures iU daVm aio censas rotiiiii'?, figurp^iri roniati ;w csi of ILo nioii.' of V^'d- 

cmUire. Estmiales ol acres aio obLainoti by apiilyiiig I'sdnsiiMMl {x o* iruijntsc or dccioase to 

the published acreage of the preceding youi, e ceni I 5 *tu a iev'i'*^ed btiM* in r.eil Toi applyin ; fHa-ciiLige 
estimates whencvei new census data aie avadable Vcreaies ieve Lcmmi for ~ Is'ib- !'I 08 so 

as to be consistent witli iho following jus v eb tue iiici-ciOrM. acieag*', mi ! jUaiu^ion and 

farm values aic adjusted accoidmgly. 


Year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Produe- 

tion 

Avei- 

age 

faiui 

price 

per 

bushel 
Fee 1. 

Farm 
value 
Doc. 1. 

Chicagen h puce nrr bu "cl, 

1 nuitoturyi 

Cl ixcu 
hsiMl 

I'Cgiiifung 
July J 

Ini pot i% 
liming 
fiwa! 
ycai bft- 
gintnug 
July 1 

Decembci 

i'dlu^euig 

iliiy 

liUW. 

High. 

Ln\‘'. 

ff'gh 


1,000 

Birnl- 

1,000 


bpou 








acrei>. 

els. 

hufiheh 

Ceafs. 

(lofiiin. 

rvvdv 

CrpU. 

( euls 

C'/P. 

JSvfiheuu 

limhih. 

1819 



06. 798 









1859 



111, Ij9 




* 




1800-1875. 

1, 203 

93. 0 

lt7,26f> 


62,751 





519 V«»5 

5i35 " 3 16 

1870-1885. 

1^998 

81.2 

162, 228 

50. (\ 

82 1 08.5 





551 ’ 2)8 

2 312 ’ 121 

1880-1895. 

2,653 

73,8 

197,2.85 

50. 4 

92 ; 938 

10 

56 

h 

72 

55 i, 7'lt» 


1890 

2, 975 

91. 4 

271,769 

29.0 

78,78,3 

18 

26 

10 

26 

626,69) 

216, 178 

1897 

2, 813 

67.9 

191,025 

54.2 

1U{,412 

50 

62 

60 

87 

NIO, bs? 

M7I,378 

1898 

2,813 

77.0 

218,772 

41. 5 

90, 

30 

36 

'33 

52 

570, 8,ti 

5^), ’20 

1899 

2,m 

88.6 

260,257 

30.7 

103,36,') 

35 

46 

27 

39 

80*1, 172 

15'), MU 

1900 

2,987 

1^9 

247,759 

12.3 

101,761 

4U 

48 

35 

60 

741,183 

311,911 

1901 

2,996 

66.3 

198,626 

76. 3 

151,f»02 

75 

82 

58 

100 

52X. 481 

7, 65)11, 102 

1902 

3,07S 

95.5 

293,918 

i 46. 9 

137,730 

12 

18 

42 

60 

.813,075 

35S, 505 

1903 

3,080 

85.1 

2<j2, 0.53 

60. 9 

159,020 

64) 

m 

95 

no 

184,0 <2 i 

3, 161,. 5Kl 

J91H 

3,172 

111.1 

352,268 

U.8 

1.57,616 

32 

38 

20 

25 

l,li>3,2T0 

186, ino 

1905 

3,195 

87.3 

278, 885 

61. 1 

170,340 

55 

IHi 

48 

73 

1.*HK),326 

l,9iH, 160 

1900 

3, 244 

102.2 

331,685 

50.0 

167,79.5 

10 

43 

55 

75 

1 530,46! ' 

176,017 

1907 

3,375 

95. 7 

322 05 « 

bl.3 

397,863 

16 

58 

5f) 

80 

i,20.J,S01 i 

'103, 952 

1908. 

3, 503 

86. 2 

302, (X)0 

69. 7 

■ 210,618 

60 

77 

70 

150 

76,5, « *51 

s, 3S3, am 

1909 

$,669 

107. 5 

39 i, n*i3 

51.2 

213,679 

20 

58 

16 

31 

99>8«|T6 

353, 208 

1910 2 

3,720 

93.8 

349,032 

55.7 

191,506 

30 

48 

35 

* c 

2,38;i,.SH7 

218,9X1 

19U 

3,619 

sSO.9 

292,737 

79.9 

2:i3,77H 

70 

100 

90 

200 

1,2.17,276 

13.734,095 

1912 

3,711 

113.4 

420,617 

50 5 

212,550 

40 

6.5 

33 

70 

2.028,2^)1 

337,2.10 

3913 

3, 668 

IKt 1 

331,525 

68.7 

227,903 

50 

70 

60 

5H) 

^ 1,791,073 

3,615,993 

1914 

3,711 

110.5 

409,921 

48.7 

199,460 

30 

66 

31 

1.50 

3,13i*,47t 

270,912 

1915 

3,734 

96,3 

359,721 

01.7 

221,992 

53 

1 95 

80 

1 IJ) 

4,017,760 

209,532 

1916 

3,565 

m.fj 

286,953 

146.1 

419,333 

125 

1 190 

200 

37.) 

2. 4X9,001 

3,079,025 

1917 

4, 3X4 

100. H 

112,108 

122. K 

542,771 

93 

135 

i S HO 

« 250 

3,453,307 

1, ISO, ISO 

1918 

4,295 

95.9 

411,860 

119.3 

191,527 

MH) 

< 1 225 

i a 125 

i 

«2.">0 

3, 688, ,8 fij 

3,531,076 

1919 

3,542 

91.2 

322, 867 

150.6 

514,855 

a 280 

8300 

: aOffi 

a 925 

3, 723, 4 :; 1 

f>,940,9S0 

1920 2 

3,657 

no. 3 

403,296 

1U.5 

401,778 

a 120 

» 225 

»40 

a 500 

4,803, 159 

3, 123, 189 

1921 

3,941 

91.8 

361,659 

110.1 

^ 398,302 

»100 

a 245 

3 190 

S 

2, 327,147 

2, JIK;, 537 

1922 < 

4,331 

104.2 

451,185 

5H.2 

262,608 

«75 

a 175 















i Burbank to 1910. 

^ Figures adjusted to census basis. 
8 For lOD pounds. 

« Frel i nuanry estimate. 
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Table IM.— Potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1921-9.2, 


State. 

Thousands of acres 

I*i oclsxetion ti-hou- 
sarids oi l)Ubhcls) 

Total value, basis 
Dec 1 price fthoa- 
sands uf doiiais) 


JU21 

19221 

1921 

19221 

1921 

1922 ^ 

ivrame — 

129 

135 

38,442 

21,600 

32, 676 

0 7‘3[p 

New liamosliiie 

li 

14 

2,210 

l,-k)0 

3' 024 

ll470 

Vermont 

25 

25 

3,750 

3,000 

3,900 

2 790 

MabbaeJiusettfe 

29 

29 


2,010 

5,069 

2* 489 

Kliode island 

3 

U 

345 

2V0 

552 


Ooiincciicui 

23 

21 

2 3C9 

3,360 

3,554 

3,300 

New Yoik 

New Jersey 

330 

95 

340 

95 

33,990 

9,025 

37,400 

36,435 

36,709 

12,816 

22' 440 

3 1, 833 

Peimsyivmua 

251 

264 

21,586 

28,512 

28,709 

2l' 38 i 

Bolawaro 

10 

10 

500 

960 

550 

672 

Maryland 

19 

51 

3,185 

5,trd 

3,504 

3,091 

Virginia 

149 

155 

16,092 

16,585 

17,701 

10, 780 

Wtot Viiftiiiia 

48 

49 

4,080 

4,8aJ 

6,650 

4', 220 

North Carolina 

40 

48 

4,048 

4,512 

5,789 

4' 557 

South Carohiiu 

30 

33 

2,550 

2,508 

3,825 

s; 210 

Georgia 

23 

25 

1,725 ^ 

1,700 

2,846 

2, 380 

Eloiiau 

17 

20 

1,564 

2,600 

2,972 

4 , 550 

Ohio 

120 i 

126 

0,960 

11,211 

10,788 

10, 093 

Indiana .... 

70 ' 

74 

d, o'<0 

5,624 i 

5,176 

4, 721 

Xlimois,,... 

121 

119 

6,413 

7,497 

8,978 

6, 747 

Mielugan 

310 

357 

27,2C0 i 

37,812 i 

25,810 

12, 806 

Wifsoonsm 

315 

32S 

21,420 

k),672 

20,349 

13,422 

Minnesota , 

, 4:?o 

486 

32,250 ; 

4d,7iO 

29, 025 

35,309 

Iowa ; 

! 90 

91 

4,128 

8,460 

5,779 


Missouri 1 

1 S2 

j 1 

90 

4,750 

5,400 

6, 121 

4, 9Gd 

North Dakota 

i 121 

198 

11,901 i 

17,820 

8,333 

5, 521 

South Dakota 

i 

liO 

6, 190 

8,580 

5,871 

3, 775 

Nebraska 

1 102 i 

139 

8,160 

n,676 

9,792 

5, 4SS 

Kansas 

^ 05 

05 

4,100 

4,160 

5,616 

3, 827 

Kentucky 

■ 58 

SO 

3,770 i 

4,720 ; 

6,220 

4,720 

Tenji(‘s.soc 

35 

32 

1,81K) 

2,500 

3,003 

2,816 

Alabama 

32 

48 

■ 2,4W) 

3,810 

4,080 1 

5,760 

Mississip])!,,..,... 

16 

16 

' 1,088 

( 1,360 

2 176 

2, 176 

Louisiana 

27 

27 

3,809 

1,755 

3,256 ' 

2, 032 

Texas- 

37 

39 

2,072 

2,418 

3,937 

3,8fi9 

Oklahoma 

36 

40 

2,088 

2,720 

3,863 

3,346 

Arkaiisas 

33 

35 

1,815 

2,380 

3,267 

3,094 

Montana 

41 

46 

4,715 

6,796 

3,772 

2,318 

Wyomnig 

Colorado 

19 

113 

23 

112 

2,052 

14,916 

2,630 
18, 460 

2,421 

10,889 

1,265 

6,830 

New Mexico 

4 

4 

240 

200 

432 

290 

Arlisoaa... 

4 

6 

460 

610 

611 

459 

Utah 

15 

21 

2,415 

4,137 

2,053 

1,655 

Nevada 

4 

5 

592 

920 

710 

552 

Idaho 

04 

86 

11,840 

16,910 

9,117 

4,93‘2 

Washington 

60 

05 

8,100 

9,425 

8,019 

4,241 

Oregon..., 

43 

49 

3,870 

5,346 

4,218 

2,675 

California. 

74 

76 

10,360 

30,260 

13,468 

7,387 

United States 

3,041 

4,331 

"aovSr 

451, 185 

398,362 

262,608 


1 Fvelimlimty witomto. 
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POTATOES—Coiitinued. 


Table 155. — Potatoes: Condition of tropj U7iited States, on Ut <f months named, 

1922, 


Year. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

1901 

P ct 
87.4 

P.ct 
62. 3 

P ct, 
52 2 

P,ct. 
54. 0 

1912 

P ct. 
SS. 9 

1902 - - 

92.9 

94. 8 

89.3 

82. 5 

1913 

8<i 2 

1903 

88. 1 

87.2 

84.3 

74 6 

1914 

.S3 G 

1Q04 

93.9 

91.2 

94. 1 

91 6 

89, 5 

1915 

91. 1 

1905 

87.2 

80.9 

74.3 

1916 

87. S 

1900 

91,5 

* 89. 0 

85.3 

82.2 

1017 

90. 1 

1907 

90.2 

88.5 

80.2 

77.0 

1918 

87.0 

1908 

89.6 

82.9 

73 7 

68. 7 

1919 

87.6 

1909 

93. 0 

85. 8 

80.9 

78.8 

1920 

89 3 

1910 

86.3 

75.8 

70,5 

71 S 

1921 

83.4 

1911 

76.0 

62.3 

59.8 

62 3 

1922 

87.3 




Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

P. vL 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

.87. H 

.87, 2 

85.1 

78.0 

69 9 

67.7 

79 0 

75.8 1 

78.3 

92. 0 

82.7 

74.2 

S0.K 

67. 4 I 

62.6 

87. 9 

82.7 

79.0 

79. 9 

74.5 

7,3.7 

75 . 1 

69.5 

67.9 

87.0 

1 84. 3 

82 7 

65. H 

I 63.7 

66.5 

84.3 

1 79.9 

77.3 


Table 156, — Potatoes. Forecasts of prodaction, montldy, iritJi preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

July. 

August. 1 

1,000 hush. 

371.000 

339.000 
369,634 
430,808 
364,271 

467,289 
390,907 
357,120 
i 401,903 

1 315,918 

Septem- 
ber. : 

Octobei . 

i 

Novem- i 
ber pi 0 - 
duetion 
estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1,000 hush. 
420,647 
331,526 
! 409,921 

359,721 
286,953 

442,108 

4U,Ht>0 

322,867 

403,296 

361,659 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 i 

1920 1 

1921 

Average 

1,000 hush. 

352. 000 

343.000 
360,614 
393,358 
368,810 

451,716 
405,507 
300,748 
i 387,586 
376,997 

IjtW bush 
398, (KH) 
325, m 
370,9()3 
405,909 
318,492 

461,908 
384,529 
349, 194 
412, m 
322,985 

IfOOt) hush 
401, tKM.) 
310, (KH) 
38:1,619 
368, 151 
300,563 

452,923 
391,279 
350,070 
! 414,986 

1 345, 844 

1,000 bush, 
414,289 
: 328,550 

406, 288 
359, 253 
2HH, 964 

4:19,686 
101 
352, 025 
421, 252 
356,076 

3S:i,()34 

380,785 

374, m 

372,714 

375,64.8 

375,056 

1922 

428,007 

439,900 

438,398 

433,015 

433,905 

1 262,608 


1 Freiiiaainaiy estimate. 


Table 1^1 , ---Potatoes: Yield per acre, price per hmhcl December 1, a^id value per acre, 

by States, 


State. 


He... 
N.H. 
Vt.... 
Mass . 
E.I.. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J.. 

Pa.... 

Del... 


YMd per acre (bushels). 


1>S 

I ± M! 
»0 03 


213 

126 

126 

111 

109 

106 

109 

122 

98 

84 


230 

102 

100 

00 

100 

75 

109 

96 

100 

83 


177 

127 

130 

125 

110 

115 

125 

156 

115 

106 


160 

100 

120 

90 

90 

140 

110 

173 

108 

96 


If 


94 

129 

110 

136 

138 

135 

105 

119 

113 

102 


Farm price per bushel (cents). 


142 

166 

139 

175 

185 

175 

168 

155 

148 

125 


130 

167 

140 
175 
175 

164 

130 

141 
135 
130 


120 

145 

188 

170 

173 


140 

175 

157 

190 

180 


165 1951 
122 145 
1701 169 
151 164 

1401 126 


125 
156 

126 
150 
160 

150 

118 

125 

124 

100 


85 

136 

104 

152 

160 

150 

108 

142 

133 

110 


Value per 
a<*re ((fuL 
lurs).i 



72.00 

105.00 
in.60 
85.60 

81.00 

1140.00 
, 66.00 
124,56 
81.00 
67.20 
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POTATOES— Continued. 


Table 157. Potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel December 1, and value per acre, 

by States — Continued. 


Stale. 

Yield per acre (bushels). 

3<"ann price per bushel (cents). 

Value per 
acre (dol- 
lars). 

j 5-year a v e r - 
1 age. 1918-1922 

CO 

cs 

1 1919 

1920 

c» 

rH 

C-X 

a 

10-year aver- 
age, 1913-1922, 

CO 

o 

1914 

»o 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

5-year aver- 
age, 1917-1921. 

1922 

Md.... 

88 

80 

91 

102 

65 

101 

96 

07 

60 

62 

133 

119 

120 

130 

95 

no 

60 

101.12 

60.60 

Va 

109 

91 

114 

120 

108 

107 

103 

80 

77 

61 

137 

125 

120 

157 

95 

no 

65 

129.67 

69.55 

W. Va. 

96 

87 

90 

120 

85 

99 

125 

90 

SI 

65 

loS 

132 

160 

175 

135 

163 

87 

149.81 

86. 13 

N. C... 

90 

95 

so 

91 

88 

94 

121 

82 

92 

73 

140 

143 

135 

163 

142 

143 

101 

128. 48 

94. 94 

s c... 

90 

102 

85 

100 

85 

76 

161 

130 

125 115 

175 

210 

193 

200 

180 

150 

128 

175. 19 

97. 28 

Ga 

71 

70 

70 

74 

75 

68 

159 

105 

105 

99 

175 

195 

185 

217 

208 

1G5 

140 

144.57 

95. 20 

Fla.... 

95 

100 

76 

105 

92 

100 

172 

117 

113 

115 

200 

205 

200 

210 

200 

190 

175 

186. 19 

175. 00 

Ohio. . 

75 

69 

61 

100 

58 

89 

126 

85 

53 

70 

182 

143 

150 

192 

135 

155 

90 

117. 70 

80. 10 

Ind 

69 

SO 

44 

9() 

51 

7() 

120 

84 

56 

56 

177 

139 

135 

395 

133 

145 

84 

101.66 

63.84 

111 

61 

72 

52 

65 

53 

63 

126 

89 

61 

59 

179 

352 

148 

196 

145 

140 

90 

102.75 

56.70 

Mich. . 

93 

81 

00 

105 

80 

106 

85 

53 

30 

56 

160 

105 

89 

135 

92 

95 

34 

93.72 

36.04 

Wis... 

101 

110 

91 

108 

68 

121 

80 

54 

30 

45 

147 

90 

80 

140 

86 

95 

33 

95 94 

40. 92 

Miim . . 

91 

105 

87 

99 

75 

90 

78 

52 

32 

39 

130 

91 

75 

153 

80 

90 

35 

92 10 

31. 50 

Iowa. . 

72 

72 

46 

no 

13 

90 

no 

82 

59 

54 

175 

131 

133 

192 

122 

140 

67 

100.59 

60.30 

Mo 

67 

61 

75 

82 

58 

60 

126 

93 

73 

60 

ISO 

137 

153 

1S4 

151 

135 

92 

110.53 

55.20 

N !>.. 

85 

99 

63 

79 

96 

90 

82 

56 

42 

41 

115 

130 

73 

160 

98 

70 

31 

74 72 

27. 90 

8. T>... 

77 

91 

50 

1(M‘> 

61 

78 

92 

63 

47 

3.5 

137 

111 

93 

190 

97 

107 

44 

89. 52 

34.32 

Nebr.. 

81 

86 

55 

99 

80 

81 

103 

78 

54 

42 

150 

107 

118 

190 

120 

120 

47 

102. 35 

39 48 

Kans.. 

68 

53 

76 

85 

61 

64 

127 

91 

77 

74 

165 

152 

144 

190 

150 

135 

92 

104. 25 

58. 88 

Ky.... 

78 

75 

70 

99 

65 

80 

131 

102 

31 

55 

142 

140 

165 

210 

150 

165 

100 

132. 18 

80.00 

Teon . . 

70 

70 

67 

83 

52 

8(; 

130 

97 

91 

63 

149 

126 

165 

172 

160 

165 

no 

113.56 

88.00 

Ala.... 

76 

80 

80 

67 

75 

80 

156 

105 

101 

90 

169 

182 

181 

215 

200 

170 

150 

141.87 

120.00 

Miss... 

81 

80 

85 

87 

68 

85 

152 

100 

95 

84 

160 

168 

165 

18) 

200 

200 

160 

146. 06 

136.00 

La 

68 

79 

64 

65 

67 

65 

154 

96 

97 

05 

167 

184 

150 

220 

203 

180 

150 

125. 92 

97.50 

Tcji . . . 

(jO 

55 

73 

52 

56 

62 

170 

112 

104 

105 

190 

210 

200 

210 

220 

190 

160 

122.02 

99.20 

Ohla. . 

62 

34 

75 

71 

58 

68 

154 

105 

90 

84 

195 

380 

195 

205 

180 

185 

123 

116.95 

83.64 

Ark. . . 

65 

50* 

73 

78 

55 

68 

i 149 

1(K) 

97 

76 

190 

157 

184 

205 

175 

1 180 

130 

120. 55 

88.40 

Mont.. 

109 

135| 

60 

no 

115 

126 

: 87 

67 

64 

50 

120 

302 

80l 

360 

105 

80 

40 

101.68 

50.40 

Wyo.. 

115 

1501 

80 

125 

108 

no 

99 

65 

70 

60 

128 

104 

85( 

190 

120 

118 

50 

143.63 

55.00 

Colo . . . 

133 

160 

U5 

130 

132 

130 

86 

65 


55 

135 

91 

99 

170 

80 

73 

37 

139.97 

48. 10 

N.Mex 

69 

1(H) 

58 

75 

60 

50 

156 

140 

95* 

95 

175 

165 

160 

190 

210 

180 

145 

145. 42 

72.50 

Ath . . . 

89 

85 

70 

90 

115 

85 

150 

135 

120, 

1(K) 

180 

l.K) 

205' 

195 

190 

no 

90 

leo. 05 

76.50 

Utah. 

173 

180 

136 

189 

161 

197 

8;i 

58 

oo; 

63 

130 

78 

97j 

137 

80 

8,5 

40159. 28 

78.80 

Nov . . 

155 

171 

135 

135 

148 

184 

107 

08 

70 

70 

130 

120 

123; 

150 

166 

120 

60 

209. 89 

110.40 

Idaho . 

178 

185 

155 

180 

185 

185 

77 

50 

48 

56 

127 

79 

81* 

151 

68 

77 

31 

l.'54.40 

57.35 

Wash . 

138 

132 

125 

155 

135 

345 

84 

60 

55 

53 

98 

92 

101 

145 

95 

99 

45 

142. 09 

65. 25 

OrcK... 

106 

no 

94 

130 

90 

105 

84 

58 

60 

60 

90 

80 

iOO 

150 

80 

109 

52 

107.90 

54.60 

Calif. . . 

138 

143 

130 

no 

no 

135 

115 

70 

70 

75 

140 

150 

120 

171 

150 

130 

72 

200.68 

97.20 

(J.S, 

98.7 

95. 9 

91.2 

no. 3 

91.8 

101.2 

101. 0 

68.7 

48.7 61,7 

1 

146.1 

122. 8 

119 aj 

159. 5 

114.5 

110.1 

58. 2 

122. 19 

60.63 
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rOTA'i'OKS— ('(intiimod. 


TatsTjE 258. — Potatoes: Parm. price, cmls per bmhei on Isl of tneh inmilh, HHhH-tPiS. 


Year. 

Jaa 

Feh 

Mtir 

Apr. 

May. 

.lone. 

.Inly 

Vug. 

s,,. 

(64. : 

; 

X,.v i 

1 

i h-e. 

Avct- 
age 3 

1008 

(53 1 

60 0 

69. 0 

70.4 

7.. 

71., 3 

77 s 

s;; (, 

7 - 0 

7.S 

1 

60 2'f 

70. h 

72 1 

1900 

72. 0 

73 3 

80.(1 


97 3 

97 7 

91.0 

S5 1 

7 1 .5 

(4. .3 

ili\ 81 

ai i 

7il.8 

1910 

50. 0 

50 2 

53 0 

47.4 

38. } 

37. 3 

Ml i 

61 0 

7V 9 

(d. 8 

.»■> vl 

55 1 

5ti 4 

1911 

5*1.1 

55. 1 

55 3 

5.5 5 

62. 5 

f3.3 

96. 3 

136 0 

113.; 

8 % ,6 

7U 3 ; 

79 9 

80 (> 

1912 

S4.5 

04. 4 

102.0 

117.1 

127,3 

119 7 

ittj (, 

8d. 5 

6,>. 0 

51. r 

j 

(5.5 

5<< .» 

72.5 

1913 

50 6 

53. 1 

52.0 

50.3 

48.2 

5.5. 2 

MX 8 

6.9. 2 

75.3 

73. if 

t>9 Ch 

6S 7 

04 3 

1914. 

68 1 

69.7 

70 7 

70. 0 

73. 3 

7!. 3 

K1.5 

87. 1 

71 9 

M.7' 

52. 8 

3x7 

ii\ i 

391,5 

49 7 

60, 4 

50,4 

47 S 

at) i>| 

50.8 

52 1 

56, 3 

50 5 
1(9. 3' 

1 38.8' 

60. 

6!. 7 ! 

\ 55.1 

I iiAi 

1916 

70.6 

88. 0 

91.4 

97. 6 

Ol.M 

98.81 

3 02. ,3 

95. 1 

' <’2.0, 

l3«>. 7 

i li) i! 

1917 

147. 3| 

172. 3: 

2j:0.7| 

233.7 

279.0 

271.0 

1 217.9 

i 1 

170. .S 



127 . 81 

l22.Sj 

ibi 9 

1938 

121 0 

122 9 

120 3' 

92 d 

80,1 

75. 5 

I 04 . 9 ! 

' 12 s. 4' 

■ Hl.G 

l-ix. 

133.6! 127 2 ' 

119.3' 

' 121, S 

1919 

110. 1 

111 4 

lOJ). 4 

x05. 4 

1 1 8. 0 

121.4 

192 S 

187..)! 

16 3,2; 
'3 1.8: 

152.8 

i.)9.5' 

>K2 

202.2 

1920.- 

178. 6 

217.6 

213 5 

295 () 

393. 0 

121.3 

386 (e 

302.9 

181 9 

118.3* 

11 1.5 

3921 

105 0 

95.6 

8t.O 

77 8 

6S.0 

67. 3 

69. 9| 

136.9 

168 6.^ 

137.6! 

123.5, 

ilO. 1 

113.3 

1922 

108.6 

115.5 

II7.S 

113 6 

!{>1.3 

104.1 

103. aj 

113 8 

88. Oj 

69.(»! 

62. 8! 

58. 2; 

81.1 


Average 1 91 3-i 922.. 

301 6 

iio.n 

il8.a 

118 5 

1 130.9! 

1 

131.U| 

131. (*: 

i 

130.8 

l22.7j 

307.1 

1 

103. ii 

1 

lol.oj 

U3.3 


1 Weighted average. 


Table 159. — ]*ofaIoes: Extent and camen of yearly losses, VMB-tflU. 


Year. 

Deficient mois- 
ture 

Excessive mois- 
ture 

s 

Frost or freeze 

Hail. 

Hot winds. 

.Storms 

Total tlimatic 

Plant disease. 

/* 

ft 

0 

o. 

-f:. 


£ 

7 

6 

d 


w 

u 

0 

0 

Pi 

Total 


P.cL 

P. CL 

P.eL 

P.CL 

P,ct 

P.CL 

P.CL 

P.CL 

P.ci 

p.ci. 

p.ci. 

P.ci 

/\CL 

1909 

11,3 

2.8 

0.3 

Lg 

0.2 

0.2 


16.7 

i,7 

1.7 

0.1 

a 2 

21.3 

1910 

15.3 

1.7 

.2 

LI 

.1 

.3 

V> 

19.2 

3.9 

5. 0 


.1 

.4 

29.8 

1911 

25.8 

2.0 

(^) 

1.0 

.1 

3.2 

li) 

33.5 

2.7 

2.6 



1 

.6 

42.4 

1912 

5.3 

3.3 

.4 

,6 

.1 

.2 

0.1 

10.5 

5.8 

3.9 



2 

.3 

21.7 

1913 

20.8 

1,6 

• 2 

2.0 

a 

.7 

Q) 

%.Q 

1.7 

3.9 


. 

1 

.5 

34.5 

1914 

10.2 

2.1 

a 

.8 

a 

.4 

(D 

14.0 

1.7 

3.3 


1 


.3 

21.2 

1915 

2u2 

8.7 

.5 

2.2 

.1 

,1 

.1 

U.O 

l.kO 

2.4 


i 


.1 

30,4 

1916 : 

19.7 

6.6 

.4 

L9 

.2 

1.4 

.1 

31.5 

6. 6 

4,5 




.2 

43.6 

19J7 

8.8 

3.5 

.2 

3.0 

.2 

.3 


16, 3 

4. t 

2,4 




: a 

23.8 

1918 

W.7 

1.0 

.2 

1.5 

a 

.0 

CD 

18.4 

5.3 

3,3 


h 


.2 

28.3 

1919 

16.3 

5.0 

.4 

.7 

.1 

.7 

.1 

23.0 

K.8 

1.7 

(D 


3K. 1 

1920 

6.7 

2.2 

.3 

.6 

.2 

. 2 

0 

10,2 

H. t 

2.8 



i 

. 2 

, 21. H 

1021 

21,7 

J.O 

.1 

1.2 

.2 

1.8 

0 

26.1 

5 7 

3.5 


• 

1 

.3 

36.2 

Average 

13.8 

0.2 

.3 

1.5 

.1 

.8 

0 

20.0’ 

5.2 

"'a.T 

.1 

.3 

30,2 


i Less thaA O.Oi) per cent. 
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State and year. 

Total pio- 
ductioii. 

Merchantable 
stocks Jan. 1 

I’er cent held by— 

Puce per bushel. 

Per cent 
ol crop. 

Quantity 

Growcis. 

Deale! s 

Dec. 1. 

Mar 1. 


i,0CiQ 


1,000 





19 surplus late-potato StatCvS' i 

bushels. 


hvshek 



Ce72ts. 

Cc7lts 

PHTj-H) 

221 712 

32 6 

72, 195 

82 4 

17 0 

58. 7 

8 S 2 

19HW7 

187, 380 

2 <» 1 

4 i 8 , 89.] 

73 7 

26.3 

U1 3 

233 1 

1917-18 

286 , 4;;s 

32 2 

92, 210 

85 4 

14 6 

i09 8 

iOl 3 

1918-19 

273, iOi 

29.9 

81, 727 

83 8 

16 2 

103 

ss s 

1919-20 

225, 218 

26 

58, 530 

79 4 

20 G 

151 

2;34. 2 

3920-2! 

209, 222 

35 3 

95,061 

85 2 

14.8 

103 1 

65 6 

1921-22 

203, 052 

3:. 1 

82, 657 

SO 

20 

99.9 

105. 2 

1922-20 

323, 425 

35. 3 

114,078 

85 8 

14 2 

40 2 


10 doftcienl iatc-j)olato StaP'o. - 




1915-10 

115, 403 

10.6 

12, 2.3S 

76 8 

23.2 

66.1 

301 G 

1910-17 

79, 270 

7.5 

5, 967 

70. 6 

29.4 

164.6 

264 9 

19I7-S8 

121, 119 

L'l 3 

IG, 568 

82.4 

17.0 

140.G 

142 1 

1918-19 

101,245 

11.4 

1,.531 

79 2 

20.8 

116 4 

133 S 

J919-20... 

7;:, 291 

9. 1 

6 , 87.5 

74.4 

2.5. 0 

IS! 1 

2.51 7 

1920-21 

107, OU 

12 

12 , 9 10 

81 7 

18.3 

1.30 5 

10.5.2 

1921-22 

74,92< 

9. 8 

7, .396 

76 9 

23.1 

139.5 

141 3 

1922-2; 1 

9M, 097 

11. 4 

11,212 

77. 2 

22. S 

81. G 


Total, 05 States: 






H)i5- iO 

337 205 

25 

84 4.3;] 

81 ! 


GO 0 

91 7 

1910-17 

2i)a, 050 

20 G 

5l',800 

7i 2 

26.8 

147 3 

241 3 

1917-18 

409, -.87 

2(>. 5 

108, 778 

81 6 

15 4 

117.7 

HI 8 

19 IS- 19 

3ri,(>l9 

24 9 

9.], 258 

82 8 

17 2 

114,2 

100 4 

1919-2U 

29^, 549 

21 9 

05, 105 

78 8 

21 2 

153.8 

2;]9 5 

1920-21 

37*1, 800 

28.7 

107,991 

81 6 

1.5.4 

111 ) 2 

75 9 

1921-22 

317,980 

2«). G 

90,023 

79.6 

20 4 

110. 1 

114.5 

1922-23 

i M ! 1? } 

29 7 

125, 290 

84. 8 

15.2 



Doading surplus States: 








Mume— 








1915-10. 

25,418 

40. 5 

10, 295 

82 

18 

70 

105 

1910-17 

i 25, 500 

38 

9,708 

72 

28 

142 

260 

1917- IS 

18,750 

4 1. 5 

8 , .3.5.} 

81 

16 

130 

135 

1918-19 

22 , H) 

43 7 

9, 798 

81 

19 

120 

85 

1910-20 

25, 540 

4 1. 5 

11 , o7;} 

78 

22 

bJO 

200 

1920 21 

25,771 

41 6 

9, 14)9 

88 

12 

125 

55 

J92P 22 

38, Hi 

43. 7 

1(),81 i 

81 

19 

85 

96 

1922-2;] 

2 I, 00 <) 

41.3 

8, 922 

84 

16 

45 


Now Voi k — 






1915 10 

22,010 

36. 5 

8,012 

95 

5 

82 

108 

1919 17 

22,40i) 

25. K 

5, 7S6 

85 

15 

1,58 

275 

1917-18 

38, 000 

30. 5 

13, 885 

95 

3 

130 

120 

J918-ll> 

37,210 

31.5 

11,730 

92 

8 

122 

105 

1919 20 ^ 

33, 790 

30. 2 

10,218 

90 

10 

145 

220 

1920 2 ! 

40, 025 

40. ;] 

16,380 

91 

9 

118 

63 

1921 22 i 

33,990 

2 *) 

9,850 i 

92 i 

8 

108 

110 

1922 IVl i 

37, IfKl 

32. 8 

12, 252 

92 

8 

00 


Ponnsyh'ama— 







1915 10 

20 , H »0 

22.0 

4, 43.5 

ai 

17 

75 

309 

1910-17 

19, 010 

17.0 

3,351 

81 

19 

118 

204 

1917 18 

29, 532 

2.3, 1 

6, 822 

m 

14 

135 i 

331 

1918 19 

22 , <KH) 

i 23. i 

5,082 

' 88 

12 

151 

126 

1919 20 

2.5, 1 (h) 

: 16.5 

3,801 

80 

20 

154 

22 ;i 

1920 21 

28, 2 S )0 

24.2 

! 0, 810 

9! 

9 

124 

78 

1921 22 

2!,5m> 

19,2 

i 4, b)5 

81 

19 

133 

130 

Iir 22 24 

28, ,512 

2 ;]. 1 

0, 580 

m 

20 

75 


Michigan ■ 







1915 10 

20,915 

34. 2 

7, 103 

82 

18 

56 

86 

199^17.. 

15, 300 

21 . {> 

3,318 

78 

22 

160 

235 

1917- IH 

35, 910 

34. H 

12, 197 

88 

12 

105 

85 

1918-19 

2 . 8 , 5o0 

30.0 

8 , 739 

82 

18 

89 

77 

1919-20 

27, (HX) 

21.0 

5, 670 

77 

23 

135 

228 

1920-21 

3 5. 225 

38.4 

13,910 

83 

17 

92 

52 

1921-22 

27, 200 

30.0 

8, 160 

81 

19 

95 

96 

1922-23 - 1 

37,812 

34.8 

13,109 

88 

12 

34 



^ Marne* Vermont, Now Voi’Ic Pennsylvania, Miclugan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wastungtou, Oregon and 
California 

» New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode island, Connecticut, Now Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
gina, West Vngxma, Ohm, Indiana, iUinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Kentucky. 
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Yearbook of (he Department of Agriculture, 1922. 
POTATOES— Continued . 

Tabor 1(10.— Po/b/o slocks, Januwij 1 {-tU'W Imisi ConliniK'il. 


State and year. 

Total pro- 
duction. 

Merchantable 
stocks .fan 1. 

Per cent hel<l hy— 

Puce per btislicL 

Per cent 
of crop. 

[ 

Quantity. 

C rowers, i 

Dealeis. 

Dec. 1 

Mar I. 

Leading surplus States—Contd. 

ifiOO 


JfiOO 

1 




Wisconsin — 

buf^hch 


bwhds 



AtjAv 

Onts. 

1915^16 

25, 923 

35 4 

9, 178 

7.S 

22 

45 

7.5 

1916-17 

13,630 

33.6 

4, 580 

79 

21 

147 

227 

1917-18 

34,998 

36.0 

12, ,599 

80 

20 

90 

83 

191£^-19 

33,410 

30.6 

10, 233 

80 

20 

80 

76 

1919-20 

28, 388 

21.6 

6, 1.32 

78 

22 

no 

1 227 

3920-21 

33, 264 

37.2 

12,374 

88 

12 

86 ; 

i 02 

1923-22 

! 21, 420 

39. 6 

t 8,482 

74 

26 

95 

i 109 

1922-23 

i 40, 672 

39.6 

16,106 

88 

12 

33 


Minnenota-— 







191 0-1 0 

30, 210 

i 29.9 

9,033 

72 

28 

39 

67 

1916-17 

16,800 

24 0 

4,040 

62 

i 38 

130 

210 

3917-18 

33, 600 

32 5 

10,920 

80 

20 

91 

: 75 

I91H-19 

32, 760 

27.3 

.S, 943 

76 

24 

1 75 

, 63 

1919-20 

28, 884 

21 5 

6, 196 

76 

24 

1 153 ‘ 

1 237 

1920-21 

31,581 

32. 5 

10,264 

80 

20 

! so 

54 

1921-22 

.32, 250 

30. 3 

0,707 

73 

27 

' 90 

1 94 

1922-23 

43, 740 

41.1 

17,912 

74 

26 

: 35 


LTortii Dakota— 








1930-16 

7,200 

20. 5 

1,476 

74 

26 

I 41 

! 74 

1916-17 

6, 975 

11,0 

767 

64 

,36 

' 115 

' 173 

3917-18 

3, 870 

14. 5 

561 

86 

14 

i 130 ! 

1 no 

1918-19 1 

9, 108 

21.0 

1,913 

86 

1 ^4 

1 73 

8.3 

1919-20 

5, 229 

10.5 

549 

86 

' 14 

! 160 

243 

1920-21 

0, 557 

16. 5 

1,0.S2 

62 

38 

* 98 i 

1 91 

1921-22 

11,904 

13.7 

1,625 

63 

1 37 

! 70 

: 91 

1922-23 

17,820 

30,0 

5,346 

8,3 

: 17 

i 31 


South Dakota— 







1915-16 

7,820 

19.3 

1,.513 

77 

2,3 

35 

59 

1916-17 

4,290 

12.6 

540 

.50 

i ,50 

! 137 

209 

1917-18 

7,200 

39.8 

1,426 

70 

30 

111 , 

. 132 

1918-19 

S,645 

19.4 

1,673 

84 

16 

9.3 , 

91 

1919-20 

4, 050 

16.2 

656 

1 80 

! 20 

190 : 

i 2,54 

3920-21 

7, 950 

17.5 

1,395 

82 

i 18 

97 ‘ 

92 

1921-22 

5, 490 

10.0 

549 

82 

' 18 

107 

108 

3922-23 

8, 580 

15.3 

1,313 

91 

; ^ 

44 


Nebraska — 




t 


191,5-16 

11,550 

20.5 

2, .368 

74 

26 

42 

KS 

1916-17 

7, 065 

14.5 

1,111 

69 

.31 

1,50 

228 

1917-18 

12, 495 

24.0 

2,999 

79 

2! 

U)7 

126 

1918-19 

10, 406 

18. 5 

3,92,5 

76 

i 24 

' m 

1.35 

1919-20,.... 

5, 720 

25. 0 

1,430 

78 

22 

' 190 

275 

1920-21 

8,415 

20,0 

1,08.3 

85 

1.5 

rio 

106 

1921 -22 

8, 160 

26.4 

2, 154 

73 

i 27 

‘ 120 

, 137 

1922-23 

11,676 

25,0 

2,919 

88 

! 12 

1 47 ■ 


Colorado— 





191M6..... 

7, 155 

41. 2 

2,951 

87 

13 

55 

71 

1916-17 

6, 900 

31. ,5 

2,174 

86 

1 14 

1.3.5 

238 

1917-18,... 

32,800 

45.0 

5,760 

90 

I to 

01 

91 

1918-19 

15,810 

42.0 

6,653 

89 

1 U 

99 

66 

1919-20 

8, 855 

28.5 

2, .524 

89 

u 

170 

24.5 

1920-21 

9, 490 

36.8 

3, 488 

92 

8 

80 

5.3 

1921-22 

34,916 

44.2 

6,000 

90 

10 

7,3 

66 

1922-23 

18,460 

43.5 

8,030 

95 

5 

37 


Idaho— 




1916-16 i 

3, ,500 

26.6 

931 

92 

8 

56 i 

7.3 

1916-17 : 

4, 0.50 

30.8 

1,247 

84 

16 

127 ! 

17.5 

1917-18 

6, 084 

30.8 i 

1,874 

86 

H 

79 ! 

65 

1918-19 

6, 290 

40.6 

2,654 

86 

14 

81 

m 

1919-20 

6,665 

28.7 

1,913 

6.3 

37 

351 ' 

2.53 

1920-21 

8,100 

49.0 

3,909 

90 

10 

68 i 

48 

1921-22 

31,840 

40.2 

4,757 

82 

18 

77 : 

89 

1922-23 

15,910 

42.0 

6,682 

98 

2 

31 
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rOTATOES— Continued. 

Table ]01. — Potatoes: International trade, calendar years 1911 - 1921 . 

Grneral NoxE.—Substantially the in tci national trade of the woild. It should not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagreement aie these: 
(1) Different periods of tune covered in the ^'yeai of the various countries; (2) imports received in year 
subsequent to year of export, (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countiios, (4) different 
practices and vaiymg degrees of failure in recording countries of origm and ultimate destmation; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods, (6) opposite methods of treatmg free poits, (7) clerical 
eriors, which, it may bo assumed, aic not infrequent. 

Theexpoits given are domestic exports, and the unpoits given aie imports foi consumption as far as 
it IS feasi me and consisten t so to expi ess the facts While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand, there are some duplications because of leshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figuies refei to impoits foi consumption, when available, otherwise 
total imports, less expoi ts, of foicigii and colonial meichandise.'" Figures foi the Uintod States include 
Alaska, Porto llico, and Hawaii. 


rountry. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


Belgium 

Panada 

China 

Donmaik 

Fiance 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Kussia 

Spain 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


Algeria 

Argentina. 

Austria-Hungary. . . . 

Brazil 

Cuba 

gsyp*-; 

Finland 

Germany 

Norway 

Philippine Islands.. . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom.. .. 

United Slates 

Other con nines 


Total 


Average 1911-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports 

Expoi ts. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 MO bu 

i, 000 ha 

IfiOOhu, 

l,000hu. 

l,000hu. 

1,000 hu. 

1,000 bu. 

’ 1,000 hu. 

4,921 

8,092 

130 

3,833 

3,520 1 

2,371 

11,286 

678 

525 

1,207 

016 1 

0, 151 

923 

5,583 

466 

3,258 

m 

288 



205 


192 


272 

40 

928 

(U i 

4,610 

30 

7,954 

67 

2,319 

7,143 

8,083 1 

11,712 i 

1,310 

2,465 i 

7,903 

5,639 

8,570 

242 

3,975 

30 

505 

1 

3,074 

706 

4,200 


440 


370 


328 


240 

1,952 

10,451 

108 

13,549 

44 

14,424 

350 

18,321 

273 

500 1 

578 

18 





309 

7,702 



I 1 




1,835 


275 


326 ! 


899 

1,218 

931 

539 

2^^9 

1,631 

1 

473 

991 

720 

1,337 ' 

543 

81 

1,024 





4,070 1 

3,451 



2 0,037 

(U 

2 4, 148 

2 24 

939 1 

(^) 

43 

14 

276 

w 

SO 

18 

2,001 

2 

3,206 


2,802 i 




599 

8 28 

103 

6 

785 : 

4 

624 

13 

479 

15 

1,237 


372 


138 


29, ISO 

32,412 


26,852 

2,109 



215 

60 

215 i 

40 

97 

508 

499 

2X 

334 


289 ; 


291 


352 


71K) 

04 

732 

62,3 

208 

3,535 

657 


3, 172 

42 

94 

774 

456 

584 

1,082 

ii 

n,3S2 

0,240 

1,846 

13,270 

9,719 

690 

5,078 

2,825 

5,707 

1,814 ; 

5,544 

3,042 

0,062 

4,154 

2,018 

8,500 

1,993 

782 ! 

826 

520 

, 1,070 

627 

1,455 

880 

i 

78,707 

75,151 i 

28,085 

51,0*16 

02,047 

52,899 

36,226 

i 

40,369 


i l^ess than 5U0. 


2 Austria only. 


« One year only. 
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rOT ATOEfcJ— CyiiiinutHl . 


Tablk 1(j2.—P Ola foes, 'ivMfe: Wonlhhj average JohhitHj primi, per 100 poaofk, at 10 
warhefa fo7' 1910-21 to 19!! -JO, 2 


Market and year. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Lily. 

Aug. 

)Sept. 

Cci, 

Npv. 

Dot*. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Now Yoik: 













102f>™21 


19, 03 

is,0 93 

85.51 

82. 50 

$1.83 

$1,93 

i&!. ‘H) 

td.S2 

$f..S0 

$1.3! 

$L51 

1P21-2‘J 

$i. 4 { 

1. IS 

1 90 


2.90 

2.11 

2.09 

1.92 

2.07 

2.;i;; 

2. IS 

2.03 

HI22--2J 

4.07 

3.27 

3.03 

1.81 

1.01- 

, 95 

. 9t) 

1. 22 

1.30 



Chicago: 













1920-21 



0. J 1 

8. 38 

*0 14 

“ 3 12 

“2.10 

2 l.Si 

42 11 

“i 57 

“I 29 

**1.15 

2 1.25 

1021-22 

4,xa 

4. .50 

‘•i 2 12 

“2.13 

« ;n 1 

' 2 O.j 

2 2.fH) 

, 1 -- 


4| 98 

4 J 9b 

‘4 1,80 

1022-23 

4. 10 

3. ,5? 

'3.03 

3 2 29 

- 1.<)3 

- 1.17 

2 L(H) 

*•’ 1.05 

'.9ti 




Philadelphia: 













1020-21 


8 30 

G.87 

5. .58 

2 50 

1.89 

1 s7 

2. 09 

} 18 

1.05 

1.2') 

1.07 

1021-22 

3.9b 

4 14 

1.93 

2. 11 

3. 07 

2 41 

2. 19 

2. Oi 

2,00 

2.29 

2. 23 

1.98 

1022-23 

3.70 

3. 13 

2.S9 

1,77 

3.10 

1.00 

1.00 

i.25 

1.32 





Pittsburgh: 













1020-21 


9.51 

7. 48 

5. 08 

3.01 

b. 31 


2. 18 

1.81 

i.oo 

1.30 

1.48 

1021-22. 

4. OO 

4 37 

2.28 

2. 73 

3. 13 

»» 7 { 

2, 34) 

2. U) 

2 01 


2. KJ 

2.01 

1022-23 

4.30 

3,47 

3. 19 

2. 20 

I. io 

1 39 

1.3‘) 

i. ;io 

!. li 



St. Louis: 













m9n-2i 


10. 75 

8 3r> 

0 00 

3 <i9 

2.71 

2 25 


1. s7 

1. .5n 

1 39 

1 48 

1921-22 

70 

3. 10 

2. 77 

2.81 

.1. 10 

2. S3 

2. 28 

I ! 89 

1.93 

2.27 

Z i 1 

1.08 

1922-23 

5.37 j 

3.81 

2.90 

2. 19 

1.73 

1 1. 5;i : 

1 1.2b 

1.20 

i.b) 



Cinrinnati: 




1 



- 1 



1 j 



3920-21 


8.05 

7. 59 

0. 19 

3.41 ' 

' 2. 57 ! 

2 !9 i 

^ 2 00 

' 1.92 ^ 

1 !.f)8 1 

1.5K 

1.77 

3921-22 

1. 12 

4.10 

2. 19 

i 2.05 

i 3. 52 ' 

2.90 i 

i 2. 10 : 

1 1 93 

1 1.97 

; 2. 30 i 

2. 10 ] 

2.06 

1922-23 

3.90 

1 3.28 

3.01 

i 2. 11 

i 1.71 ^ 

, 1. 18 ! 

1.30 

1 i. 17 1 

1 1,15 

1 



St. Paul: 


i 




! i 


i 1 





1020-21 ... 



8.80 

S. 14 









1921-22 



3. (X> 

3.05 


i 


, 



1022-23 


1 i 

3. 40 

a 1.1)0 








Minneapolis: 







j 






1920-21 



9.02 

8.20 










1921-22 



3. 05 

2.90 

3.43 

‘ , 




1922-23 



3.30 

2.80 





Kansas City 














1920-21 



8.77 


2 81 

2. 00 

2 00 

2, 27 





1921-22 

0. 30 

3. 93 

3.00 


3.09 

2. 03 

1.97 

I 51 

1.0.5 

2. Oi 

1.99 

1,88 

1022-23 

5.02 

3 . 1)3 

2.87 


2 1.23 

2 1.12 

‘4 J ,07 

4 I 0.3 

Washington: * 





1 








1920-21 


9. 0.0 

6. HI 

5.82 

3.20 I 

2.23 

2, 22 

2.52 

2, 32 


1.00 

1.71 

1921-22 

4.73 1 

4 32 

2 . U 

2.30 

3.27 j 

2.83 

2,01 

2. i:i 

2 28 

2.02 * 

2. 58 

2.44 

1922-23 

4. 43 j 

3.60 

2.91 

2.21 

i. 49 

1.37 

1.39 

t:!;; 

1. 4H 


..... .J 


1 Average price'? os shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they are 
simple averages of selhiig pnetvs. In some cases conversions have been maue fj om larger to smaller iiruts, 
or Vico versa, m order to obtain comparability. 

^ Carlo! sales. 

« Solos dirot;! to retailors. 

Table 163. — Potatoes^ whits Maiw^' and mid Wentern'^): MfmPdy atwage 

wholesale prices per bushel at New York market, 1900-1)1 to 1fU!-:!d} 


Year, 

Bopl. 

Oct . 

Nov . ' 

Ib'ib 

3an. 

Fch, 

1 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

1000-1901 

$0. 50 

$ 0.45 

$ 0.46 I 

$0. 56 

10. 36 

f).62 1 

10. 48 

$0. 48 

.10,61 

1901-2 

.76 

.72 

.76 j 

,78 

,76 

, 75 ^ 

,84 I 

. 85 

.75 

1902-3 


.62 

.58 ; 

.60 

. 60 

, 00 

.08 : 

.01 

.67 

1903-1 

.48 

.tK) 

.50 

.74 , 

.HI 

.04 

• IH) : 

1. 10 

1.02 

1004-5 

.48 

.51 

.51 

,50 : 

.40 

.46 

.42 i 

. 36 

.30 

1006-6 

.02 

.67 

.74 

,68 i 

.66 

.00 

.68 1 

.80 

.76 

1006-7. 

, 55 

.58 

.51 

.48 

.48 

,57 ^ 

.00 1 

.56 

.74 

J907-8 

.56 

.63 

.58 

.64 

.70 

.81 

.83 

.81 

.80 

1008-0.. 

.74 

.69 

.79 

.70 

.70 

,Hl i 

.88 

.t‘2 

.01 

1009-10 

.65 

.56 

.56 

,56 

.58 

.54 1 

.40 

.40 

.30 

1910-11 

.55 

,55 

.51 

' .40 

.52 

.40 

.47 

,62 ^ 

.57 

1911-12... - 

,81 

.79 

.90 

.05 

1 12 

1.14 i 

1.28 

L3H 

1,25 

1012-13 

.60 

.50 

.64 

.68 

.63 

.07 ! 

.02 

.66 

.77 

1013-14 b. 

.74 

.69 

.71 

.70 

.80 

.83 

.81 

.85 

.85 

1914-15.-.-, 

.62 

.56 

.54 

.51 

.51 

.48 

.47 

. 50 

.46 

1915-16 


.78 

i . 76 ' 

.90 

1.22 

1.21 

1, 23 

1. 14 

1.12 

1016-17 

1.18 

1.25 

1 1,60 

1, 61 

1.08 

2,67 

2. 67 

3.60 

3.18 

1017-18 

1.20 

1.62 

J 1,37 

1.30 

1,66 

1.47 

1. 14 

1,11 i 

.82 

lomo.. 

1.58 

1.44 

1.37 

1.50 

1.42 

1 26 

1. n 

1. 13 

1.49 

1010-20 

1.51 

1 37 

1,67 

1.70 

2.31 

2.64 

3. 33 

4.28 

4, 17 

1020-212,. 


1.26 

1.^8 

1. 27 

1 16 

. 88 

. 88 

, 78 

.66 

1921-22... 

1.37 

1. 16 

1.25 

1.23 

i. 43 

1.35 

1 1.25 

1.12 

.00 

1022-23 

.86 

.78 

.82 

,80 
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POTATOES— Continued. 

Table IG4.— Potatoes, v'hite: Citrlot shipments, hi/ Stales of origin, 19t7-lS to 19$1~22.^ 


Slate 



1017-18 

1918-10 

1019-20 

1020-21 

1021 - 22 . 

Apr - 
June. 

.Tulv- 

Sept 

Oct - 
Dec 

Jan - 
Mai 

Apr.- 
Jiino 2 

Total, 

1921-22. 

!MaiDC 

11, 701 

10, 020 

23,414 

17,817 


5, 031 

10 , 3M 

11, 363 

» 11, 271 

37,990 

iScvv Yoik, Loni; 




Island 

4,939 

4, 350 

3, 701 

5, 5oL 


2, 134 


808 

10 ! 

4 05 Q 

Now Yorkj otbor. . 

5,171 


9 , 1 10 

11,001 


1 250 

6 , bOO 

4,012 

1 1,448 

13^ 970 

Now J Cl soy 

11,71)0 

5, 889 

10, 400 

17,147 


0 .005 

710 

! r,2 

IS 

jO' ^175 

Xk'mjsvlvaTiia 

3, 727 

2,119 

3,712 

0 ' 480 


’ 405 

2,09i 

924 

5 155 

' 3 ’, 575 

iiaryiand, Ka‘'itern 











*Slioie, Isi 

2, 280 

703 

1,434 

2,259 

228 

1,895 




2,123 

Mai vlandfNaii, lorn 








SliOie, 2d 

020 


007 

799 



147 

226 

ICl 

534 

Maryland, othoi . . - 

22, 

10 

58 

47 


2 

24 

1 

'27 

Vinnnia, 'Kas(,orn 











Sbore, b;t 

14, X23 

8,385 

9,235 

n,948 

0, 500 

0,5S1 




13, 081 

VirKiioa, lilasteui 











SiiOK*, 2d 

211 

203 

308 

973 



231 

J05 

23 

359 

Vimiiid, Norfolk, 










1st 

5,U()3 

2, 185 

2, 28') 

2, 905 

3, 442 

1,750 




5 192 

ViiKiiua, N 01 folk, 











2cL 


501 

171 

410 



282 

123 

121 

526 

Virginia, other. ... 

772 

205 

102 

208 

180 

180 

3r 

1 

407 

Noiih (’aiobna — 

4,713 

5,005 

3, 30() 

3,513 

2,010 

G5I 

0 

12 

8 

3, 500 

Saulli (UrruUiia.... 

2. Ill) 

2, S12 

1,‘U7 

3, 070 

2 ISt) 

14 


lu 


2, 510 

’Florida 

1,201 

4, \»0 

2, 275 

3, 35i 

<>2,342 



2 


2, 341 

Nidug'ui 

0, 131 

11,002 

1 12,237 

17,119 


702 

5,070 

4,736 

1 3, 660 

15, 173 

yv isconsni 

13,H.?2 

2i), 0(55 

21,07,5 

18 001 


830 

3 170 

4. 032 

> 2, li)0 

10.0x1 

Minnesota 

10, b7 

! 21,515 

; 22,05S 

2 2! 4 


5,820 

12,118 

7,800 

3 ! 01 2 

29i 650 

Iowa 

102 

i 013 j 

1 251 

022 


37 

35 

12 

7 ' 

91 

N ortli Bakota. . , 

353 

1 2,510 ; 

0 i 

1 , sJo 



2 , 17 ! 

6, 342 

1, 481 

502 

10, lOG 

South Dakota 

00 { 

i !,20! i 

1 'tbSD i 

1,020 


1, 175 

2,013 

60 

100 

3, , 11 s 

Nebiaska.. ... 

2,U2tl 

AVJV 

! 1,001 1 

3, 071 

1 

i, 051 

1,0 ‘0 ^ 

1,288 

4 13 

5, 322 

.Kansas. 

8ii 

1 821 : 

1 i, 132 i 

1 , 082 

10 

2, 302 

5i 

4 


2, 379 

Kentucky 

SU5 

75.S ' 

1 sl)0 

1, 132 

8 

407 

15 

135 

15 

(>10 

Abiliania. « 

ou 

570 : 

1 00 

308 

GUI 

3 


2 


60() 

Louisiana 

1,070 

1,1 C 2 

‘ 550 

387 

1,075 

00 

22 

(, 


1, b)J 

Texas 

i, tiOj 

2 ,;U 2 

808 

738 

i* 1, 09(> 

3 

4 



1, 108 

OUahoiiia.* 

005 

• >i >0 

S 077 

502 

107 

84 




28i 

Arkansas 


2.80 

U*«) 

23f, 

01 

8 

17 

1.8 

1 

135 

Montiuia 


771 1 

352 

040 


201 

801 

2r»3 

MH3 

L 83H 

Wioiuiug,--.....-' 

230 

107 ; 

205 

5 15 


212 

47t) 

181 

88 

954 

(Jolonulo 

i 12 , 102 

13,047 

K, SIO 

11,315 i 


4,200 

5,010 

5,525 

1 2, 008 

17,742 

Utah.. 

Sir, 

400 

420 

503 


81G i 

223 

13 

^2 ' 

1, (174 

Nevada. 

! 1,117 

72r» 

0 S‘J 

115 


4 i 

254 i 

133 

' 

466 

Idaho 

1 7, 120 

7 72 f 

0 , 853 

8, 1 43 


3,512 

4,210 

3,711 ' 

3,177 

14, (46 

Mkisbington 

2, 030 

2 ! 021 

3.008 

3, 705 


Grl7 

2, 470 

1,436 i 

1,631 

6,213 

Ori'goiu. 

i,003 

!,028 

781 ) 

J , 7ot> 


128 

413 

440 

380 

1,301 

California, north- 










ern district 

p 7, Kr>l 

8,151 j 

7, 118 1 

8 , 403 

51.5 i 

1,701 

1,0.82 

i, 8!0 

493 

6,510 

CaUfohuu, soutli- 











cui district 

( 11 ,) 

' 2,200 

1,300 

1,08? 

703 

1,788 

157 

73 

20 

2,741 

All other, 

1,080 

1 , tlfr/ 

1, 123 

1,336 

27G 

507 

443 

227 

•> 135 

1,588 

Total. 

lOl, 500 

470, 552 

107,870 

100, 105 

n 22, 775 

50, 134 

70,475 

52, 232 

33, 609 

238, 286 


^ ,Shij>Juent»s M Hhcrtvii m ttirlDis ittdtido tlioao by boat rodiiceti to carlot basis- 
» Olu crop only. 

* IncliKk^ cars io July, 

^ lucliifles 2 car,’* »i July. 

'' liH'luiios J <‘ur jLu July. 

^ iiiciudivs !l.> cars lu darcb. 
y includes .2 ears in July. 

IncliiflcH 20 cars in MarcU. 
includes souibern clistnct. 

Included in nortberri district, 

Jncbidcs iJScarsiti Mareb, 
luciudm 71 oars m J oiy . 
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POTATOTD.S- 

Table KiS, -Potaioex, while: MniMIt/ and yearlji eadal diipnunt.i, hij SUitn, 1917-18 

to 19’Jl 


state and year. 

Apr. 

J^lay. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

J8epf . 

0('f. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Maine: 

1917-1^? 





71 

1.699 

1,986 

i,:i.u 

1,390 
1,7(X) 
2,465 
1,478 
2, 768 






91 

2, 07i> 

2, 166, 

l, 596 



19i9“20 





947 

2,211 

:i, 3.iH 

2,5i:i 

1929-21 





91 

1,126 

2, 170 

2,016 

1921-22 





579 

4,452 

1,681 

2,SS2 

1922-2:1 





19S 

1,789 

3, 075 

2, 702 

2, 332 

478 

New York: 

1917-18 




36 

733 

1,052 

2,228 

1,0W 

1918-19 




8f) 

60S 

j,l<»9 

2,0i»7 

1,265 

2,t»7i 

K75 

1919-20 



1 

117 

7s2 

'516 

2.920 

! 982 

1920-21 




5,3 

330 

‘W9 

2,36>3 

2, 636 

^ 1,00s 

1921-22 




203 

L3r>t) 

2, 121 

1,9U 

i,lU6 

! 1,356 

1 1,706 

1922-2:1 




93 

815 

1,(>(H) 

3, :i9 1 

2, 566 

New Jcisey: 

1917-18 



1 

1 12 ^ 

4, 6,09 

3,919 

1,979 

56)3 

i 

i 76 

1918-19 



2 

:m ' 

3,075 

4,971 

5,212 

l,t4I 

3it8 

223 

' 110 

1919-20 



blH 

*3, 292 
6, 2‘<2 

970 

410 

I 56 

1920-21 




1,567 

2,717 

969 

' as 

1921-22 




2,107 . 

5,851 

1,631 

;:77 

28| 

49 

1922-28 



7 

2,231 

^ 8,387 

3,026 
! 93ti 

4, 75t> 

1,972 

600 

69 

Viiyinu. 

1917-18 


4 

4,902 

11,487 

7,570 

288 

UO 

207 

76 

1918-19 


1 

2, 170 

^‘i\ 

16 

410 

135 

1919-20 



3,955 
4, S13 

7,:ui 
8, 22t) 

i 33{) 

13 

no 

82 

1920-21 



1,801 

236 

123 

78 1 

171 

1921-22 


4tK) 

9,728 
H, U3 ‘ 

7' 993 

' 4ii8 

59 

61 

397 

H6 

1922-23 


16 

9, 155 i 

1 651 

1 

74 

50 

221 

42 

Florida: 

1917-18 

i 

' 1,472 

2,018 

190 

4 

1918-19 

! l'2ai 

2,950 

1,499 

2, 

581 

m 


2 




1919-20 

3 734 

42 






1920-21 

3 48 

021 

42 1 




2 


1921-22 

< 1,775 

5 2, 70G 

'r>:j9 

28 





1922-23 

2,223 

115 


4 


1 



Michigan: 

1917-18 


16 

388 

1,572 

1,296 

59.8 

1918-19 

1 i 



20 

i 328 

i 1,517 

2 , 072 

743 

1919-20 

1 



50 

' tlOl 

2, 6S7 

2, 329 
3, U6 

1,043 

1,253 

m 

1920-21 



2 

39 

' 577 

2,210 

3,210 

1921-22 



3 

: 789 

1 1,886 

■ 1922-23 




i. - . 

7tj 

1,209 

2, 194 

2, 069 

1, 165 

Wisconsin: 

19X7-18 

■ 1 



ilH 

134 

1 J , 1 58 

3,707 
4, im 

1,383 
! 2, 4t>4 

575 

1918-19 



1 

! 2,768 

1,545 

1939-20 

1 


127 

3,250 

450 

7,019 

1 2,810 
2, 876 

1,567 

1920-21 

r i' 



18 

3, 189 

1,214 

626 

1921-22 

i 1 



76 

7,51 

2, 125 
.3,614 

1,074 

719 

1922-23... 



i : 


205 

1,378 

1,921 

1,510 

Minnesota: 

1917-18 

i 


! 

15 

1,312 

1.918 
4, 573 

1 , 145 

675 

llllK-19 



.... 

96 

3,0t8} 

4,623 

5,817 

6, H70 
9,029 

7, f)61 

1,733 

758 

1919-20 




83 

2, 438 

5, 359 

1,321 

t)93 

1920-21 




64 

1,344 
9(K1 i 

2, 770 

3,279 
2, 197 

9:14 

1921-22 




4,869 
i, 195 

892 

1922-23,. 




508 

1,4:12 

230 

2, 428 

677 

Colorado: 

1917-18 




1,761 

2,673 

2,318 

1,9:10 

3, lOH 

2, ltl5 
2, 676 

1,254 

1,2^9 

881 

H24 

1918-19 




10 

850 

452 

1919-20 




631 

2. 720 
2, 882 
2,699 
1,871 

5.721 
6,509 ! 
7,051 
H, 968 

16, 154 
a, 295 

455 

1920-21 ' 




15 

643 

1,010 

788 

2,735 

2,992 

3,350 

4,078 

5,805 

5,668 

1,481 

1,394 

1,344 

5,014 
4, 420 
4,572 
7,g80 
5,024 
6,072 

702 

1921-22 




91 

917 

1922-23 ^ 




74 

3,824 

5,979 

5,555 

5,651 

6,585 

6,743 

2,:J58 

2, 106 
4,4H7 I 
4,658 : 
3,776 
8,254 
%9t6 

1, ICKl 

2,428 

AH other: 

1917-18 

a 

4,213 
3,055 
727 
1,703 
4, 487 

8,771 
11, 646 
5,710 
8,548 
5,542 
9,502 

1918-19 

57 

2,573 
2, 189 
2,877 
2,922 
2,954 

1919-20 

47 

1920-21 

39 

1921-22. 

*276 

68 

1922-23 

6,107 

Tot^s: 

1917-18 

n,483 

3 1,321 

6,835 

6,006 

2,226 

4,038 

6,426 

8,346 

13,923 
14,702 
9,707 
14,285 
15,298 
17, 767 

15,478 

14,075 

33,684 

15,614 

16,979 

18,807 

12,910 

11,805 

13,626 

13,592 

16,115 

18,224 

14,292 
19,841 
22,257 
18, 155 
26,040 
24,335 

23,542 
24,902 i 
32,535 i 
31,522 
43,250 : 
34,864 

13,536 
15, 442 
17,362 
25,075 
16,729 
19,932 

7,120 

8,891 

9,532 

9,765 

10,496 

11,591 

1918-19 

1919-20 

®781 

191^21 

2 87 

1921-22..., 

7 2,051 
2, 774 

1922-23 


^ SMpiaents as shown in carlots incslude * Xndndes 95 cars in March. 

th(w by boat reduced to carlot basis, Includes 1 ear in Febrimrv and 221 cars in March. 

3 Twnlutarta 1 — -t- 
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Table 165.— Potatoes, while: Monthly and yearly carlot shipments, by States 1917-18 

to 19'.i2-'i3 ’—Continued. 


State and year. 


Maine: 

1917- IS.. 

1918- 19.. 

1919- 20.. 

1920- 21.. 
3921-22.., 

New Yorlc 

1917- 18.., 

1918- 19... 

1919- 20 
3920-21 .. 

1921- 22... 
New Jersey: 

3917- 38... 

3918- 19... 

1919- 20... 

1920- 21. . 

1921- 22... 
Virginia: 

1017-18... 

1918- 39... 

1919- 20... 

1920- 21... 

1921- 22... 
Florida: 

1917- 38... 
3938-19... 

3919- 20... 

3920- 21... 
1921-22... 

Michigan: 

3917- 18... 

3918- 19... 

1919- 20... 

1920- 21... 

, 1921-22... 

Wisconsin: 

3917-18... 

1918- 19. . 

1919- 20. . 

1920- 21. . 

1921- 22... 
Minnesota: 

1917- 18..., 

1918- 19.... 

1919- 20.... 

1920- 21.... 
3921" 22.... 

Colorado: 

1917- 18.... 

1918- 19.... 

1919 20..., 
1920* 21.... 

1921- 22.... 
All otlier: 

3917- 18.... 

1918- 19.... 

1919- 20.... 

1920- 21.... 

1921- 22..,. 
Totals: 

1917-18.... 

3918- 19.... 
1919-20.... 

1920 21..,. 

1921-22.... 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1, 808 

1,673 

2,020 

1, 530 

825 

445 

16 

1, 979 

1,417 

2, 471 

2,281 

1,618 

1,271 

60 

2, 837 

1, 171 

2, 796 

3,493 

1,208 

132 


2, 478 

2, 036 

2, 495 

1,778 

1,643 

458 

18 

3, 563 

3, 395 

4, 105 

4,839 

4,459 

1,920 

56 

933 

1, 1 15 

4104 

891 

413 

74 


902 

687 

1,012 

927 

374 

116 

7 

1,298 

3,153 

1,929 

817 

214 

15 

3 

3,316 

1, 787 

2, 317 

2,063 

1,429 

192 

3 

2,319 

3, 189 

1,812 

4 125 

425 

57 

2 

57 

84 

305 

111 

27 

7 


27 

32 

48 

41 

13 

6 


32 

2 

50 

3 

5 



37 

21 

109 

37 

15 



23 

oo 

74 

16 

2 



22 

63 

65 

101 

16 

13 


83 

43 

74 

54 

13 



19 

12 

11 

20 




125 

55 

73 

200 

29 



45 

51 

133 

105 

39 



3 

5 

2 





3 








1 






i 






2 







458 

751 

938 

1, 326 

1,5.53 

.531 

4 

790 

502 

J, 151 

1, 725 

1,291 

770 

30 

1,099 

1,0U 

1,714 

1,134 

513 

26 


1,630 

990 

1,657 

2, 174 

2,632 

813 

26 

1, 497 

1,200 

i 

2,039 

1,532 

1,415 

720 

2 

887 

{ 1,461 

1,613 

1,452 

1 , on 

4-17 

10 

2,400 

1,598 

i 2,122 

1,608 

963 

362 


2, 137 i 

i 4751 

‘ 1,923 

893 

344 

148 i 

3 

2,3*37 

i 1,9*33 

2,:iH5 

2 , 2:34 

1,592 

431 

2 

1,358 

1,200 

1,964 

1,155 

746 

255 

3 

1,201 

1,510 

2,119 

1,328 

^ 625 

179 

16 

1,8:39 

4:159 

2,;i65 

1,612 

1,018 

434 

6 

1,875 

4 162 

1,9(K) 

1,027 

262 

117 

1 

i,409 

4723 

2,542 

41:33 

863 

214 

9 

1,901 

1,433 

4,466 

2,579 

1,090 

243 


t,0fi5 

980 

1,674 

4537 

790 

177 

2 

3,380 

4 08.3 

1,257 

909 

828 

270 


087 

512 

'431 

92 

47 

3 


1,278 

893 

760 

527 

211 

14 


1,976 

4426 

2,123 

4813 

907 

185 

3 

3, 083 

3 ,a 37 

2,949 

49.36 

1,454 

414 

33 

3,290 

2,187 

3,2:16 

3,490 

1,,539 

367 

68 

2,899 

1,645 

2,017 

880 

299 

51 

1 

3, 430 

2,529 

,3,701 

2,8U 

1,147 

225 

4 

4,179 

3,:iH 

4,993 

4,:350 

2,758 

773 

5 

9, 555 

14009 

12,619 

10,212 

6,714 

2,287 

81 

12,753 

8,998 

13, 739 

12,6.53 

7,6.57 

3,596 

171 

12,883 

8, 725 

12,771 

8, .359 

2,922 

492 

8 

14, 100 

11,970 

16,039 

12,957 

9,561 

2,347 

62 

16,66:1 

1,3, 560 

22, 009 

1 7, .514 

11,931 

4,153 

71 


Total. 


14,794 
19, 026 
23,444 

17. 817 
37,999 

10,110 
10, 089 

12.817 
16,502 

18.929 

11,709 

5,889 

10,409 

17,147 

10,475 

20,440 

11. 929 
12,194 
16,630 
19,565 

4,294 

4,839 

2,275 

3,351 

2,344 

9, 431 
11,062 
12,237 
37,119 
15, 173 

13, 852 
20, 655 
21,975 
18,601 
10,981 

16,477 

23,515 

22,058 

23,214 

29,659 

12,462 

13,647 

8,810 

11,345 

17,742 

48,027 

55,901 

41,651 

57,379 

75,418 

161,596 
176,552 
167, 870 
199, 16S 
238, 285 


1 Shipments as shown in earlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 
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Yearboolc of the Department of Agrivulturr^ VJ!±t 


BWMi^yr 

Table 166 . — Simt poialoes: Jinemfv, prnduviioe , (Uiniutiia' hi ihv Stah'H, /%^9~ 

10! t. 


!i(ito foi T.ihlf* I Vi.] 


Year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Avei- 

ag(^ 

yield 

])(*r 

acre. 

Produe- 

(lon. 

Av<m - 
uge 

An III 
plH'C 
{)<*! 

bushel 

F-t> in 
value 
I><*C. ! 

Year, 

.Vcic- 

a,;’,''’ 

ae.e 
\ leld 
}e'- 

Pludur- 

!iuu. 

\ vei- 

Ol'on 

!U Its* 
0“! 

hij ,hei 
i)e*' !, 

F.ii m 
loOie 

I On*. J. 


1,000 

Buiih- 

tjm 


ijion 


l.uaj 


1>»0 


1J> 10 


acres. 

ek. 

butihet. 

C'cats. 

datlara. 


Ui'i i V. 


hU'h 0, 

r.’e/s‘ 

(hilhirs. 

1849.. .. 



,iS, '11)8 



1009 

O'J 

99 1 

57,701 

08. 5 

>9,585 

isr>9 



4/,0!)S 



19 UP 

OH 

93. 5 

59, 9 W 


10/210 

18(>9 



21,710 



1911 

0o5 

90 1 

,H..V5s 


H.'l’ii'i 

1879 



,)8[ 870 



1912 i 

5s3 

95, 2 

1 *>5, 579 i 

[ 7 > fi i 

10,2tU 

38S9...... 



4.}, 050 



1913 

0 55 i 

9 1. 5 

' r;9,it.57 ! 

i 52.0 ! 

1 l‘2,wsi 

3890 1 

5S7 i 

77 5 

41. 503 

53 0 

2\ (r»5 

1911 

oo;i 

93 8 

! ! 

' .50,. 57* ' 

' 73.0 

41,291 

1900 

5ti 

HS 9 

18,310 

5u. 0 

21, 178 

1015.. .. 

731 

103 5 

; 7 . 5 , 0 ’,9 

0 1 i 

10,9s0 

1903 

537 

81.7 

4 poor 

57. 5 

25,720 

1910 

771 

91.7 

70,9.55 : 

, s * s 

00, 1 11 

3002 

532 

85. 2 

15,311 

58 1 

20,1558 ’ 

1917 

919 

91.2 

1 8. 1 , s22 1 

; lu) 8 

92.91U 

1903 

518 

89. 2 

48, 870 

.?! 3 

28, 178 j 

1918..... 

9 hi 

93 5 

87.921 j 

13 .,2 

1 ! S, 8»3 

1001 

5 IS 

SS. 9 

is, 705 

on. 4 

29, 121 

1910 

9U 

103 2 

' ‘97.120 ! 

‘ 131 1 i 

130,.dl 

390<> 

551 

92 0 

51,034 

5 s. 3 

29,731 

19201.... 

992 

101 8 

‘or-. 92 » ' 

1 M3 « 

H7,83} 

iOOf) 

55 1 

00 2 

10, 0 18 

02. 2 

3!,(hi3 

1921..... 

I,IH‘i0 

1*2 5 

‘ 98,05! i 

i 8S 1 

80 , 891 

1907 

505 

8S 2 

40, 813 

70 0 

31,.s.58 

1922 a.... 

i, HO 

98.1 

,109,531 i 

1 7/.} 

81, 192 

1908 

599 

92. 1 


(»f>, 1 

355,501 

! 




1 

i 

1 



1 Figures adjuslcd (o ceiiKus hat!is. Prelmiiimry lyininUe. 

Table 167 . — Sweet potatoes' Ammqe, pnxhuthfi^ and total fatin vatae, hi/ Si</fvs, 

itm. 


Stale. 

Thousands of acres. 

Pioducf ion ? \ houjiunds 
of bushel ,f. 

Total Mihie, basis Mac. 

1 f»rife .ibouhauos of 

1920 


1922 1 

1920 

1921 

1022 1 

1920 

1021 

192' i 

New Jersey 

10 

17 

20 

2,288 

1,870 

3,500 

3,510 

3,179 

2,520 

l^enesylvania 

2 

2 

2 

270 

218 

2^tJ 

m 

4h) 

311 

Delaware 

9 

9 

10 

1,152 

900 

1,720 

!,I52 

imo 

8'.0 

Maryland 

9 

9 

10 

1,131 

9! Ml 

1,540 

I,. 101 

1,200 

70>r> 

Viri^ia 

42 

44 

40 

r>,33i 

4, ISO 

0,210 

5.007 

6.225 

5. 103 

Wmi ^^irginia 

3 

3 

3 

357 

3 15 

402 

.6.30 

l>2! 

sot 

NorUi Carolina 

99 

102 

110 

10,290 

30,302 

12, 130 

H,737 

O.tHM 

9,944 

South Carolina 

70 

«3 

104 

7, 980 

7,88.5 

9,508 

9,4;r7 

7,01W 

6, 79.1 

Georgia 

132 

140 

362 

12,270 

12, HO 

12HH0 

n,i«w 

V,MH 

7,09i> 



30 

32 

32 

2,8.50 

2,720 

2.720 

3 , 120 

2.011 

2 567 

OWo 

3 

3 

3 

3<Ki 

321 

300 

5H 

671 

480 

Incliwaa 

3 

3 

3 

mi 

300 

376 

670 

591 

45!) 

Illinois..-, 

9 

9 

9 

H73 

»ia 

866 

1.170 

Kill 

K98 

Iowa 

4 

3 

4 

410 

312 

MO 

1,02H 

616 

610 

Missouri.. 

13 

14 

14 

1,430 

3,400 

1,330 

2,210 


i,:i90 

KAims..,..--. 

4 

4 

4 

540 

i5(Kl 

410 

HOI 

675 ' 

437 

Kentucky., 

18 

IH 

20 

1,899 

1,872 

2,(t>0 

2,835 

2.163 j 

2,222 

I^emwisee 

42 

44 

44 

4,284 

4,400 

4,1 HO 

5,200 

4,180 I 

3,2t«) 

Alabiwna, 

118 

135 

142 

11,440 

12,160 

13, 490 

11,140 

8,870 1 

10,118 

Mississippi. 

30S 

107 

109 

it, 330 

8,560 

li,146 

n,siio 

0,334 i 

7,897 

'Louisiana 

HO 

88 

86 

8,omi 

8,272 1 

7,820 

7,611 

S,377 

4,770 

Texas 

95 

100 

105 

9,975 

8,200 

8,715 

12,968 

0,970 

7,408 

Oklahoma..,- 

23 

27 

27 

2,045 

2,046 

2,052 

3, 19! 

2,806 

2,421 

Arkansas 

49 

64 

47 

6,146 

6,070 ' 

3, 760 

6, 102 

4,649 

3,:wo 

New Mexico 

1 

1 

J 

118 

120 i 

120 

200 

312 

240 

Arizona 

1 

1 

2 

125 

125 ^ 

300 

2SH 

228 1 

526 

California 

8 

8 

8 

1,016 

900 

880 

1,620 

1,201) 1 

590 

Dnited States. i 

992 

1,000 

1,110 

103,925 

98,054 

109,5:14 

117,831 i 

80,891 

Hi. 492 
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SWEET POTATOES-Coutiuuod. 

Table 168.— potatoes: Oomlition of crop, United States, on 1st of months named, 


You 

luly. 

Aug. 

So pi 

Oct. 

Year 

July 

Aug 

Soi>t. 

Oct 

Yeai 

July. 

.'‘Ug 

Sept 

Oct 


P ct 

P.cL 

P. (i. 

P. ef 


P cf 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P ct 


P.ct 

P ct. 

P cf 

P cf 

1902... 

S3 6 

78 3 

77.2 

79 7 

1909... 

89. 7 

SO. 9 

81.3 

77 8 

191C... 

90 4 

85 y 

82 7 

79 2 

i9o:k.. 

90 2 

SS 7 

91 1 

S3. 7 

19Mj... 

87 3 

85 4 

cSO 9 

80 2 

1917... 

81 9 

8 

85 7 

Si 2 

19(M .. 

87. 3 

8S 5 

89 9 

80 1 

1911... 

78 4 

77 7 

79 1 

78 1 

1918... 

86.4 

78.3 1 

74 5 

77 4 

iDor* .. 

00.6 

90 S 

89. 5 

88 6 

1912... 

80. 9 

.85 0 

M 1 

82 0 

1919... 

00 1 

87 1 

80 0 ! 

83 9 

MKH)... 

90 9 

91 2 

HS 7 

80 0 

i9!3... 

80 5 

85 8 

81 4 

80.1 

1920... 1 

87 2 

8b 9 ! 

80 8 ' 

87 1 

1907... 

85 9 

' 85 7 

85 7 

82 7 

19U... 

77 1 

75 .5 

81 8 

80 7 

1921... i 

85 1 1 

84 5 ! 

8f) 7 

77 0 

190H... 

89. .8 

SS 8 i 

88. 7 

85 5 

1915... 

88 7 

85 5 

87 5 

85 0 

1922... i 

88 2 

86. 3 

82.4 

79 0 


Table 169. — Sweet potatoes. Forecasts of production, monthhj, vnlh p'^eluninary and 

final e$i unales 


Year. 

July 

August. 

Scptomboi 

Oclobei. 

Isoveiuber 
pi bduction 
e&tiaiate 

Final 

ostiiuate. 

1914 

ipno 

bifsht 

49, 174 

ipno 

bi(,s}u P 

49, sst, 

1,000 

bu'ilul!^ 

54, 958 

1,000 

Is 

55,364 

1,000 

hui'fhtlf! 

56, 030 

1,000 

huytsl''^. 

50, 574 

1015 

61, 007 

02,779 

G5, 271 

64, v800 

60,050 

75, 639 

1910 

73,917 

71,011 
Hb, 405 

09, 329 

67, 794 

67,663 

70, 955 

1917 

' 8i, 190 

88, 151 

87, 244 

84, 727 

1 83, 822 

1918 

' 92,119 

n, 174 

81,010 

85, 473 

88,114 

87,921 

1919 

101,912 

100, 15b 

100, 320 

99. 413 

102, 940 

97, 120 

1920 1 

^ 98, 10,2 

100, r»8,‘5 

101, 779 

103, 779 

105, 675 

103,025 

1921 i 

! 112,025 

114,086 

no, 164 

106, 509 

105,841 

98, 054 

Average 



83,7'26 

83, 874" 

83,804 

1 84, 706'" 

84/327 

1922 

!jl,33T| 

1 111,921 i 


105, 400 1 

1 110,359 

1 109,r»3i 


^ Prelirnmary estiinatt* 

Table 170 — Strict pntaioes: yield pe>' acre, price per hvshvl December 1, and value per 

ac/c, by Stales 


fitato. 


J. u ....... 

J’)«l ..... 

Md 

V6 


W.Vu .. 
N.V ..... 


(Ift. 

Kk.,.. 


Ohio.. 
IecL... 
ill..,,, 
low 4.,. 
Mo.... 


TK^am. . 
Ky..,. 
Xenu , . 
Ala...., 


Miss... 
lA..,. 
Tex . . , 
Olfila.. 


Ark 

jN . Max. . 
Ark-.,.. 
Calif 

TT O 


Yield pci iw’ie ({)ushi‘K5 

Fanu price per husliel (cents). 

\Aluo per 
acre 

(dollar s).i 

1 

O Cj 

1 





M ci 

ffs-y 













rti,' 






cA 











«3k 


JL. O 
|*3***< 






71 S 











c«S 


w 

1 A' 


I 

fmi 

s 


CO 

'dj 

"h 

to 

o 

t- 



§ 

T-l 

s 

s« 

£' fliJ 

§ 

. a; 






1-1 03 



S 

s 

S 

A’ 

iH 

r-l 



th ct) 


tin 

115 

125 

M3 

no 

175 

133 

78 

95 

70 

120 

160 

llH) 

220 

155 

170 

72 

218, 83 

126 00 

132 

I'.M 

11U 

138 

12-1 

1 10 

134 

901 HO 

75 

13.5 

no 

1H5 

180 

155 

ISO 

ill 

213.02 

155 40 

132 

IA1 

13H 

128 

100 

172 

89 

60i 70i 62 

SI 

120 

125 

110 

m) 

no 

50 

131 85 

Bb 00 

130 

139 

MO 

120 

UHl 

l.Vi 

98 

60 

70 

70 

88 

1(K) 

150 

133 

115 

Mil 

50 

156 82 

7'; .50 

LJi 

120 

MO 

127 

95 


102 

70 

70 

05 

SM) 

no 

145 

1 55} 95 

ri5 

87 

148.9b 

117. 45 

US 

100 

U5 

no 

U5 

131 

Ml 

100 

98 

92 

120 

140 

204 

210 

150 

1 80 

MO 

207. 85 

187.00 

107 

no 

107 

on 

iOf 

in 

92 

61 

n.t 

50 

75 

105 

132 

138 

114 

97 

80 

121.83 

90. 10 

115 

95 

90 

Itb 

95 


97 

#6 

70 

on 

. 8 ." 

104 

M2 

148 317 

90 

Ti 

i 15. 05 

05 32 

H9 

92 

92 

93 

8.1 

^3 

81 

OS 

69 

61 

81 

105 

12.> 

no 

97 

63 

01 

91.52 

50. 63 

95i 110 

100 

95 

85 

8" 

PH) 

75 

SO 

bH 

86 

U5 

125 

140 

320 

90 

91 

116. 47 

.79.90 

ia» 

96 

100 

103 

107 

120 

IVl 

lOtJ 

96 

98 

150 

175 

175 

215 

175 

178 

135 

183.09 

102,00 

IIH 

198 

i05 

120 

132 

12.5 

114 

103 

IH) 

90 

L50 

165 

195 

215 

160 

IbO 

120 

200. 25 

150. 00 

90 

82 

95 

9/! 

no 

9,» 

124’ 

UM» 

95 

S2 

125 

L50 

175 

175 

135 

90 

105 

m> 04 

911 75 

l«5 93 

67 

on 

iOl 

i noi 

181 

150 

127 

108 

192 

210 

210 

250 

247 

175 

140 

498. 34 

151.00 

100 

91 

IW 

1 MO 

100 

1 95 

t:n 

105 

96 

82 

; 150 

Ml 

186 

187 

15,5 

; 100 

105 

168. ‘13 

99.75 

111 

H) 

mi 

1 i;w 

125 

101 

141 

no 

106 

100 

150 

1 100 

222 

185 

100 

315 

105 

177.24 

109.20 

102 

m 

105 

1 Ub 

404 

101 

U8 

91 

77 

70 

too 

rr» 

175 

160 

150 

115 

no 

116.02 

111 . to 

lOI 

m 

112 

' 102 

100 

95 

m 

80 

69 

59 

87 

105 

136 

117 

123 

95 

78 

116.91 

; 7LU) 

w 

90 

; 94 

' 97 

90 

95 

m 

07 

65 

57 

74 

92 

315 

113 

100 

73 

75 

92. 42 

' 71.25 

99 

95 

: 105 

no 

80 

105 

^ SI 

62 

63 

55 

67 

97 

lUJ 

112 

105 

74 

69 

90. 83 

72.45 

-m 

75 

90 

101 

04 

92 

: 82 

70 

64 

50 

66 

104 

128 

.115 

93 

65 

61 

87.34 

' 56,12 

m 

58 

no 

105 

82 

m 

in 

95 

87 

70 

90 

140 

175 

150 

130 

85 

85 

no. 38 

‘ 70. 55 

93 

65 

no 

115 

1 98 

70 

1 132 

101 

89 

73 

135 

160 

220 

180 

132 

106 

118 

148. 14 

! 89.08 

90 

90 

100 

105 

! 105 

80 

' 93 

i 80 

! yy 

01 

90 

96 

m 

115 

305 

82 

89 

m 23 

1 71.20 

X21 

125 

120 

118 

: 120 

m 

190 

1 130 

! 113 

120 

iliK) 

205 

250 

225 

220 

260 

200 

[279..20 

240.00 

137 

KiS 

L50 

125 

^ 125 

m 

196 

i no 

150 

150 

185 

227 

238 

250 

230 

382 

175' 

j3i0. 36 

262. .50 

131 

170 

130 

127 

; 120 

no 

120 

^ 100 

87 

80 

100 

150 

150 

179 

160 

. 125 

67 

21H.28 

73, 70 
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SWEET POTATOES- Continufd. 


Table Hi. —Sweet potatoes: Fann prive, vents per hmliel on 1st of envh month, fi)lthf92'2. 


Year. ! 

Jan. 

1. 

Feb. 

1. 

Mar. 

3. 

Apr, 

1. 

1910 


76. S 

79 4 

1 82 i 

1911 

75 6 

80 4 

84 4 

! 91 2 

1912 

83.0 

90 2 

98.0 

109, 9| 

1913 

80.4 

85, 1 

88 9 

92.6. 

1914 

79 2 

84 3 

86 7 

89.6 

3915 

79.0 

82.0 

84.7 

90 7l 

1916 

64.9 

71.2 

77.3 

78. Oi 

1917 

90,1 

95 8 

110 7 

121.0; 

1918 

117.2 

12.3.1 

142 7 

351.6' 

1919 

142 1 

143. 1 

1,53.7 

160.7 

j 

1920 

138.2 

156 6 

172.2 

185. S 

1921 

113 0 

117 8 

119 8 

127 4 

1922 

95 3 

96. S 

U0.7 

m.7j 

Average 1913-1922. 

99.9 

105.0 

114 7 

121. 2' 

i 


May 

1 . 


Junc‘ 

1 . 


July I Atig. j Sopt 


.H3. i 

mi a 
118 0 
mi 8 
94. 5 


79 4 
98. 7! 
1 1.*). 0, 
92 o; 
m % 


i 

1 


7r>. li 

mx m 

iU.2 
99. 11 
82 0' 


78 2; 
!9.k hi 
197 Hi 
9L I' 
97. .“>1 


HI. 2 
192 9 
9,n 7 
91.8 
92. H 


Oct. 

1. 


77, 9 
91 H' 
SI 4. 
Ki m 
87 a 


N ov 
L 


71. H' 
89 9 
79, S. 
7.7 7| 

79 a 


97 f) 
SO. 7 
141.3 
1.7.1 0 
174.9 

205 2 
127 2 
314 1 


12<S. 2 


90 7| 88 9' .8.7,8 84 0 

. 8 . 1 . 41 79- I'j 87. 1 89. 9 

149.4' llO.ri 129. a- 132.9 
148 k; 131. .ai 111. 7 1.7(>.2 
173.7, 159.8; 107.9. 17.7. 1 

I ‘ 

216. 6 213. fij 22‘1. 5 209. 7 
128 81 12.7.0 H4. 1 1.3.7 9 
121. 2i 119 0 12.8. 1 107 9 


139.5 12 J 


.5^ 130. 2j 127.( 


Si.7 
llfl I, 
190. 9, 
1.74, 7| 

169 h! 

108 . ai 
in s'l 


9.{ 7, 
89. O’. 
IH 2' 
1 U> 9' 
1 13. 9 

122. l' 
89. .7, 
89 7 


112.3 99 9 


i>w. 

Aver- 

1. 

age. 

67 1 

77 .5 

75 fi 

01.2 

72 6 

97 0 

72 6 

87.0 

73.0 

86.5 

62 1 

82.2 

HI. 8* 

80.1 

3 10. 8| 

121.0 

335,2 

143.0 

134. 4i 

157.0 

113 4 

175.7 

88.1 

HR. 7 

77. 1 

104 8 

95 2 

115.6 


Table 172. — Potatoes^ sweet: Monthb/ average johhlug prices per bushel at ti) murhis, 

to 1922-2:1 S 


Market and year. 

August. 2 

Range. 

Avciage. 

New York: 

1920-21 

$2.31“$;L08 
1.23- 2.00 

$2.70 

1921-22 

1.51 

1922-23 

Chicago: 

1920-21 

2. 00- 3. 00 

2.61 

1921-22 

1.14- 2.75 

2.01 

1922-23 

Philadelplna* 

1920-21 



L23- 2,77 

2.27 

1921-22 

1. 15- 1. 50 

3.33 

1922-23 

Pittsburgh: 

1920-21 

2. 31 

2.31 

1.55 

192H22 

1922-23 

75 -2.50 

St. Louis: 

1920-21 

1.75- 2.75 

2.25 

1.23 

1921-22 

l.OO- 1.40 

1922-23 

Cincinnati: . 

1920-23 

i 1,77-2.35 
.90- L54 

1,98 
1. 19 

1921-22 

1922-23 

St. Paul: 

1920-21 

, 


1921-22 



1922-23. 



Minneapolis: 

1920-21.,.. 

3.08- 3.25 
2. 15- 3, 25 

3. 19 
2,47 

1921-22 

1922-23.-.. 

Kansas City: 

1920-21 

2.00- 2.25 
1.50- 1.65 

2. 15 
1.66 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Washington:^ 

1920-21 

2.15- 2.62 
1.27- 1.62 

2.36 

1.40 

1921-22,....,.,,,.., 

1922-23 


Septcmlicr. i 

Octu- : 

. Noveni- 

[ Decern- 



her 

l>er 

her 

Range. 

Average. 

f aver- 
age). 

! (aver- 
1 age). 

i 

(aver- 

age). 

$1. 04-12. 77 

$1.70 

$1.36 

1 SL2;i 

$1.56 

. HH- 2. 25 

1.48 

1.26> 

i 1.36 

1.67 

,50- 1.75 

LOO 

.70 

1 . 73 

.96 

1.3.5- 2.a5 

i 2. 05 

3.8,5 

i 1.90 

2.21 

. HO- 2. 50 

i 1.70 

1. ,57 

L 4H 

1.65 

.69- 2.75 

! 1.44 

LOO 

i 1.22 

1.26 

.8.5- 2.31 

1.40 

.99 

1 .84 

1.35 

.92- 1.30 

1 L 14 

L02 

: L03 

1.43 

.46- LOO 1 

.68 

..57 

; .41 

.68 

1.31- 3,00 

3.95 

1.49 ‘ 

1.38 

3.95 

1.14- 2.2.5 

1.62 

L49 

1.50 

1.69 

.62- 2.25 

1.14 

.90 

.87 

.98 

,86- 2.30 

L66 

1 1.16 

1,61 

1.40 

..50- L3H 

1.09 

i .94 


LH 

.65- 1.00 

.87 


.92 

.98 

LOO- 2,19 

1.63 

1. 31 

1.15 

LM 

,90- L40 i 

1.21 

LU 

.98 

L27 

.69- 1, 15 1 

.84 

.66 

.65 

.88 

1.92- 4.00 ' 

2.86 

2,13 

Z03 

2.66 

1,60- 3.00 i 

2.05 

3.77 

L79 

1.89 

1,00-2,60 

L52 

1.24 

1.36 

L69 

1.88-3.75 

2.80 

2.03 

L99 

2,09 

1.62- 2.75 

2.24 

L^ 

LH5 

2.07 

1.00- 2.66 , 

1.76 I 

L21 

1.40 

LSI 

3.50-2.00 
LOO- 3.60 

1.75 

L25 

LOl 

1.62 
L 10 

1.48 

1.21 

.75- LOO 

.89 • 

.78 

.62 

L04 

LOS- 2,46 

1.63 

1.17 ^ 

1.06 

1.09 

,85- L35 

1. 10 

.97 

,96 

126 

.46- .69 

.62 

.58 

.73 

.68 


^ 1 AT#ag© prices as shown are b&sed on stock of good merchantable pnality and condition only; they are 
simpteaverag^ of seihog prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaEei* units 
or ^ce versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

! l^gan Aitig..23, J920 and 1921. 
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Statistics of Sweet Potaioes. 

SWEET POTATOES— Contimied. 

Table 172 . — Potaioes, sweet: Monthly average jobbing prices par bushel at 10 marhets, 
mo-21 to Continued. 


Market and year. 

1 

January 

February 

March 

April. 

May. 

(avoiage). 

(average). 

(average). 

Range. 

Average. 

Range. 

Average, 

New York: 








1920-21 

SI. 76 

SI 82 

$2.40 

1 SI. 50-$2 75 

S2. 32 

1 S2.00-S3.00 

S2.73 

1921-22 

2. 02 

1.93 

1.92 

1. 50- 2. 50 

2.27 

1.25- 2.50 

2.23 

Chicago: 







1920-21 

2. 20 

2 29 

2.35 

1. 75- 3. 25 

2.40 

1.75- 2.50 

2 13 

1921-22 

1.81 

1.89 

1.93 

1.00- 2 50 

1.69 

.75- 2.40 

1,29 

Philadelphia: 






1920- 21 

1921- 22 

i 1.53 

1 1.51 

1.55 

1,65 

1.74 

1.72 

1.25- 2.00 
1, 00- 1. 80 

1.66 

1.42 

.80- 1.90 

1.63 

Pittsburgh: 



1920-21 

1 91 

1.73 

2.03 

1.40- 2.15 

1.89 

1.50- 2.15 

1 1.92 

1921-22 

1.8S 

1, 94 

1.82 

1.25- 2.00 

1. 71 

.75- 2,00 

1.32 

[ 

St. Louis: 



1 




1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1.68 

1.20 

1.85 

1.10 

QOOO 

1.50- 2.10 
! .70- 1.90 

1 

1.80 

1.04 

1.80- 1,90 

1.84 

Cincinnati* 



1920-21 

1.71 

1.95 

; 1.78 

1.31-3.00 

1. 80 

1.35- 2.10 

1.89 

1921-22 

1.21 

1. 16 , 

L 1.15 

1 .75-1.15 

1.03 

.40- 1.15 

.80 

St, Paul: 



i 





1920-21 

2.1s 

2.26 

2.37 

2.25 

2.25 



1921-22 

2.19 

1.88 

1.88 

1.15- 2.25 

1.66 

1.00- 2.00 

1 35 

Minneapolis: 

2.25 






1920-21 

2.28 

2.41 

2.25 

2.25 



1921-22 

2.19 

1.85 

2.08 

1.25- 2.75 

1.76 

.2^ ioo 

.95 

Kansas City: 








1920-21 

1.59 

1.64 

1.66 

1.75- 2.25 

1.92 

1.8.5- 2.25 

2. Oi 

1921-22 

1.30 

1.22 

1.19 

.85- 1.25 

1.09 

.85- 1.00 

.92 

Washington: 2 








1920-21 

1.66 

1.73 

1.72 

1.38- 2 00 

1.59 

1.62- 2.50 

1 89 

1921-22 

1.58 

1.68 

1.68 

1.08- 1,50 

1.32 

1.00- 1.40 

1.14 


1 Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only, they 
aie simple averages of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made Iroin larger to smaller 
nulls, or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

8 Sales direct to retailers. 


Table 17:h — Potatoes^ sim i: Carlot slilpments^ by States of or Ujin^ 1917-18 to 1921-^2?- 


State. 

1917-18 

1018-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Total, 

1921-22. 

July- 

Sept. 

Oet.- 

Dec. 

Jan.- 

Mar. 

Apr.- 

Junc. 

New Jersey 

1,956 

1,785 

2, 237 

2,948 

467 

1,004 

618 

126 

2,215 

IDolawarc..,. 

670 

1,377 

1,212 

3,709 

8 

640 

940 

131 

1,728 

Maryland 

6«)7 

•WI 

1,179 

1,473 

236 

617 

303 

45 

1,291 

Virginia, Kastern Slmrcs 

5.476 

2, 948 

5,561 

4,899 

2, 348 

2,418 I 

5 

7 

4, 778 

Virginia, other 

130 

76 

170 

634 

193 

74 

50 

18 

335 

North Carolina. . . 

463 

708 

750 

884 

510 

198 

200 

106 

1,014 

Oeorgia. 

152 

1 525 

1 481 

066 

78 

340 

560 

371 

3,349 

'Tennessee 

114 

5.15 

i 1,212 

i 898 

155 

300 

716 

»314 

1,575 

Alabama 

225 

342 

401 

' 482 

380 

110 

28 

09 

617 

Louisiana 

51 

1 J50 

211 

647 

157 

264 

283 

1 254 

^ 958 

Texas..,.. 

186 

329 

506 

622 

171 

264 

242 

; 78 

755 

Arkansas 

150 

im 

355 

498 

16 

171 

250 

141 

578 

California 

314 

H(K) 

640 

708 

251 

585 

150 

14 

1,000 

All other 

146 

1 365 

561 

473 

139 

403 

330 

168 

1,040 

Total..-.. 

1 10,657 

10,540 

15,485 

17,931 

5,109 

7,478 

4,774 

2 1, 872 

19,233 


i Shipments as shown in ear lots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis, 
a Includes 13 cars in July. 

VBK 3t)22-— 44 
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Yearlook of the Defa/rtment of Agrwultttm^ 1922. 

HAY. 


Table 174.—^®/: Acreage, production, mlne^ exports, etc., in the Umted flfaies, t8i9- 

7.9;?L^ 


[See notrt for TaWo 


Year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

])er 

acre. 

Pro- 

diics- 

tion. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
ton 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dc<% L 

Cliieage price-! 
per (on, f>y 

Low. High. 

\’n, 1 tirnodiy 
carload iol ». * 

I'oiloi*. ing 
ALav. 

Low. 1 High. 

- 

l)omc'5- 
l,v e\- 
perpi, 
fiscal 
yiMr he- 
guuung 
July 1. 

fnajKirts, 
fiscal 
yau he- 

girmi'ig 
-fitly I 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 








acres. 

T071sX 

totis 1 

Dolts. 

dollars. 

Dolh. 

TMilh. 

DoUr. 

Doth. 

Tons.^ 

Tow,'* .2 

i«40 



10, m 











1859 











1 800-1875. . 

20 418 

j n.) 

‘i.!* o‘>a 

11. 51 

2.86.82: ... ' 



5, 711 


i87t)-issr> 

31,124 

1. 21 

88,728 

9.21 

8.52; 577 

11.56 

12. .86 

12.,5S 

l-i. 22 

i 1 , 665 

*"82 m 

1886-1895 

40,127 

1 18 

4s 101 

8 89 

420,073 

10. 7.5 

11.75 

11.70 

11. 12 

31, 721 

121, 2’3 

1806 

40, 978 

i.n.8 

54. .380 

7. 4.8 

406,957 

,8. (HO 

H 50 

.8 50 

9. 00 

61,65,8 

110,912 

1807 

4i,3:u> 

1 42 

5M, 878 

7. 28 

428,910 

S.iHl 

S. 50 

9 ,>0 

m. ,50 

.HI, S27 

3, 8h7 

1808 

48, 120 

L 55 

66, 772 

6. 63 

442,905 

,8.00 

.8 25 

9. .50 

10. ,50 

61, 106 


1800 

pj.r 

1. .88 

57, 4.')0 

8 20 

470, .814 

10. 50 

IL.50 

10. .50 

1 2. ,50 

72,716 

148, H’W) 

1000 

42,070 

1.27 

5.1, 281 

0 72 

517, 390 

n.r4> 

n.oi) 

5 2. .50 

i:i. 50 

89, '.hi 

L2,02!) 

1901 

42,000 

1. .8.8 

.5.5,819 

9 91 

558, .828 

1.8.00 

1 1. 5() 

12. r^} 

18.50 

1.53, 13 1 

48,41,5 

1002 

42,iH)2 , 

1..52 ! 

65, 296 

9. 19 

500,781 

12. fH) 

12. .50 

13. ,50 

15. 00 

7*0, 974 

298, l!2 

1008 

48,400 ! 

1.57 ! 

68, ir,.i 

9. 8.5 

687, 1‘<5 

m. <xi 

12 00 

12.0*! 

i.i.ou 

60, 730 

!!4, ^^K 

1904 

44,045 1 

1.55 

69, 192 

8. 91 

616,309 

lO, 50 

J 1. .50 

11.00 

12,00 

66, ,557 

46, 21 1 

1900 

45,091 ; 

; 1.59 

72, 978 

8. .59 

627,023 

10. (X) 

12.00 

U.50 

12 ,50 

70 17.^ 

6S 510 

1906 

' 47,891 1 

' 1.89 

66,811 

10 13 

692, 1 16 

1.5. 50 

IS. 00 

15 50 

20 50 

.58,602 

61,116 

1907 

40,098 

1 47 

72, 261 

JI.78 

.8.50, 915 

1.8 W 

17. .50 

13 00 

1 1. m 

77, 2si 

10,063 

1908 

51,196 ‘ 

1.58 

7.8,410 

9.14 

716,611 

U.,50 

12 00 

12.00 

i:i. (H) 

61,641 

6 712 

ltK)9 

51,i}/fl 

1.46 

71,8.81 

H)..58 

786. 722 

16. (>0 

17. (H) 

12 . 0 

16 mi 

.5,>, 0!)7 

i»6, 8i0 

1010 3 

5i,a!5 

1.80 . 

69, 878 

12. 14 

812,2.52 

16. 00 

19. (Ml 

is 50 

23. .,0 

a’l 

3'>0,7,j7 

1911 

48, 210 

1 1.14 

54,910 

14.29 

784,926 

20.00 

22. fM) 

24. 00 

28. 00 

59, 79.0 

6f#0,fH1 

1012 

10,580 J 

i 1. 17 

72,691 

11.79 

k;>6.695 

18. 00 

18.00 

14. (HI i 

16 ,50 

60* 720 

1.56, 323 

1913 

18,951 , 

I,. 81 

61,110 

12.4:; 

797,077 

1 1. .'iO 

IS. 00 

15.00 

17.50 

.50, 151 

170, 7.86 

1014 

49, 145 1 

1. 18 

70,071 

11.12 

779,068 

15 m 

16. 00 

16. 50 i 

1 17. .50 

10.5, 508 

20, 18/ 

1915 

51, lOS 

1.68 

85,920 

i 10 68 

91.8,6-14 

14 5») 

16- 50 

1 7. *>1 

20. (K) 

' 178,336 

43, 1.U 

1916 

55, 721 

1.64 

91, 192 

11.22 

1,022; 9.80 i 

15.00 

17. .50 

hUMl 

22! 00 

85; 629 

5s! I fV 

1017 

55, 20.8 

1 . 51 

88, .808 

1 7. 09 

1,423 766 j 

26, 00 

28. (X) 

1 20. (Ml 

26, (Ml 

30 145 

410 7.18 

1918 

55, 755 

1,87 

76,mH) 

20.13 

1,513! 494 1 

29. (H) 

31.00 

34! 00 

,87', 00 

2H;.898 

277,* im 

19103 

56,888 

1.52 

86,359 

20.08 

1,734,085 ; 

28. 00 

,82.00 

35.00 

50. m 

’ 59,91.8 

1 221,952 

1920 

58, 101 

1.51 

87,855 

17.76 

1,51H),235 

i 26, 00 

32. 00 

1 21*00 

2.1, 00 

: 4^1, W5 

|}2,«65 

1921 

58, 769 

1.40 

82,879 

12. ll 

997,527 

1 20,00 

24.00 

26.00 

28*00 

M,679 

4, 78.8 

1922^ 

61,208 

1.58 

96,687 

12.59 

1,217,044 

2L00 

22. 00 
















1 2,000 pounds. 
» 2,240 pounds. 


» ioemHUB Imis. 

^ Proliaunary estimate. 
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HAY — CWtinued. 

Table 175. — Hay: Acreage, prodmtion, and total farm value, by States, 1921-2 
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States. 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Veimont 

Massaelmsett'' — 
Rhode Island 


Conneetirut ... 
New York. . .. 
New Jersey. .. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North daroliiia. . 
South Carolina — 


(reorgia. , 
Florida.. 

Ohio 

Iriciiana., 

Illinois.. 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lov/a 

Missouri 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky — 


Tennessee. , . 

Alabama 

Misslssipin.. . 
LouisDuna. . . 
Texas.. 


Oklahoma.,... 
Arkansas ..... 
Montana 

S orning 

)i ado ...... 


New Mexu'O., 
Arteona.. . .. . 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho........ 

Washington.. 
Oregon . . . . , 

California. . , 


United States.. 


I'ame hay 


Wild, 

salt, or prairie hay 


Thousands 
of acres. 

Production 
(thousands 
of tons). 

Total value, 
basis Dec. 1 
pneo 

(thousands 
of dollars). 

Thousands 
of acres. 

Production 
(thousands 
of tons) 

Total value, 
basis Dec 1 
price 

(thousands 
of dollais). 

1921 

19221 

1921 

19221 

1921 

19221 

1921 

19221 

1921 

13221 

1921 

19221 

i, 24 '» 

1, 2:i3 

996 

1, 541 

19, 920 

20,137 

15 

15 

13 

16 

214 

176 

4'0 

4r)t) 

428 

58.1 

11, 984 

11, 408 

12 

12 

10 

12 

200 

144 

out) 

909 

94.5 

1, 273 

20,790 

22, 27 s 

13 

13 

13 

14 

234 

147 

423 

435 

529 

587 

14,283 

13, 501 

12 

12 

12 

12 

180 

174 

43 

4.1 

50 

54 

1,350 

1, 431 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

18 

32.) 

32.3 

416 

436 

10, 816 

11,336 

9 

9 

10 

9 

170 

146 

4; S9»> 

4,870 

4, 89.1 

6,818 

88, 110 

96, 1.j4 

65 

67 

65 

79 

975 

790 

31)!) 

303 

396 

48,1 

7, 128 

S, 778 

23 

22 

28 

31 

36i 

372 

3, 021 

3, 0.1.1 

3, 6.40 

4, 888 

61, 710 

69, 8tK 

23 

23 

28 

2S 

336 

224 

73 

77 

88 

116 

1,540 

2,204 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

20 

30.) 

40f) 

526 

058 

7,943 

12,173 

4 

4 

5 

4 

52 

60 

93iS 

976 

Oil 

1, 220 

16, 125 

19, .520 

12 

14 

9 

14 

1,30 

189 

72,1 

7t)S 

870 

l,o:i7 

15, 22.1 

17,422 

11 

11 

12 

13 

144 

182 

690 

800 

hJ7 

1,120 

17, 761 

20,384 

42 

45 

42 

54 

546 

837 

30b 

4.1.1 

321 

455 

6,420 

7,962 

6 

6 

5 

6 

80 

89 

603 

72s 

610 

670 

9,638 

11, 390 

19 

19 

19 

17 

243 

230 

no 

i2f) 

12i 

139 

2,360 

2, 572 

6 

6 

5 

5 

80 

85 

3, '21A 

3,37i 

4, 031 

4, 892 

46, 932 

52,834 

2 

2 

3 

3 

30 

30 

2, 31 >0 

2, .17.’ 

2, 549 

3,734 

3.3, 1.37 

41,821 21 

22 

22 

25 

198 

212 

3, 172 

;id»4.i 

3,7n 

5,285 

5{‘, 5:10 

66, <162 

62 

62 

74 

78 

755 

780 

2, ST ! 

3.074 

2,873 

4,4.17 

37,349 

45, 016 

55 

.56 

60 

73 

652 

518 

3,0^)} 

3, i 1,1 

4, i.tn 

5, 55.3 

63,691 

68,302 

36.1 

335 

4;i7 

43f) 

3, 933 

3,357 

i.ino 

1 , '.»SS 

2, 024 

3, Ui 

2.), 116 

33,609 

2.0.3;] 

2,05.^ 

2, <>02 

2, 505 

16, 913 

19,288 

3, J7i 

3,39,3 

4,693 

4, 750 

4.3, 64,5 

47, .500 

4.50! 4J2 

522 

492 

3,863 

4, i;i3 

3,200 

3, .120 

3, 616 

3,872 

35,437 

44, 528 

129 

134 

142 

127 

852 

952 

90 i 

l,02S 

1,297 

1,615 

9,987 

12.412 

2, 30S 

2,469 

2, 308 

2,592 

17,310 

12,960 

970 

1,000 

1,313 

1,7.10 

8,091 

13,12,51 3,500! 3,675 

2,8(K) 

3, 308 

15, 400 

18, 194 

3,. 161 

U ,1.1.3 

3, 427 

3, ,323 

2.3,989 

37,218 

2,2.56 

2,208 

1, 89.5 

1,877 

9, 475 

15, 954 

1,6,12 

1,630 

2, 794 

3, 537 

22,352 

32, 804 

932 

887 

1,016 

976 

5, 588 

5,856 

ijOrn: 

1; t77i 

l,104j 

3,471; 

17,112 

21,3)10 

26 

23 

23 

26 

264 

325 

1,329: 

i,:h2' 

1,.528 

l,St)6 

2.3,684 

30,602 

50 

52 

58 

57 

667 

627 

m\ 

7»^0| 

752i 

760 

11,731 

12, m 

25 

25 

22 

22; 

264 

297 

42S; 

458 

492 : 

5.10 

7, 134 

7,975 

40 

41 

40 

4.5 

448 

518 

2*).H 

214 

266 

342 

3,724 

4,549 

1.5 

18 

20 

25 

2(K) 

225 

AHO, 

671 

8S2j 

1,074! 

8,732 

12,3.51 

203 

201 

223; 

221 

2,074 

2,210 

910 

965 


1,448! 

11,341 

IS, 100 

485 

495 

4S5' 

446 

2,862 

3,345 

600 

585' 

658: 

7.31 

8, 225 

9,942 

129 

m 

135 

140 

1,215 

1, 680 

1,01.1 

1,045; 

l,881j 

1,986 

16, 365 

17,874 

6.57 

692 

526 

623; 

4, 524 

4,984 

<»0ll 

7l{)i 

1,242 

1,349 

9,315 

11,4(9) 

300 

300 

! 240 

270: 

1,560 

2,295 

JDol 

i,2;i9 

2,510 

2, .354 

17,319 

2<),365 

407 

360 

407! 

355 

2,442 

3, 195 

iol 

172 

458 

310 

5, HI7! 

6,045 

48 

30 

' 41 

24 

451 

432 

J.io 

165 

419 

578 

5, 850 

10, 404 

15 

10 

15 

6 

165 

60 

4’to 

.10.3 

1,284 

1,419 

7,961 

11,964 

1(K3 

112 

117 

155 

585 

862 

177 

1 179 

473 

507 

4,2.57 

1 

5,983 

179 

181 

199 

288 

1,791 

2, 736 

X,02.‘ 

' 1,029 

2,9ttt 

2,572 

19,993 

25,720 

131 

132 

196 

' 158 

882 

1, 185 

l,oos 

987 

2,621 

2,310 

27,520 

37,422 

30 

27 

45 

31 

315 

372 

0.!f> 

965 

' 2, 28,8 

1,930 

22,422 

26, 248 


228 

256 

228 

1,152 

1, 596 

2. 120 

2, lOH 


5, 059 

5.1,03;J 

75, 885 

167 

160 

184 

176 

1,288 

1,584 

m,7mi 

61, 2W 

82,379 

96,687 

997,527 

1,217,044 

1.5,632 

15,842 

15,391 

16,104101,991 

1 

114,635 


Preliminary estimate. 
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Yearbook of tie Departmerd of Agriculture, 1922. 
HAY — Oontmued. 

Table ]7(i. — llay: Slocks oii/urtiis May I, i'Jii) JluL 


Year. 

Production 
of all hay 
preceding 
yeai (tons). 

Per cent 
on farms 
May 1. 

Tons on 
farms 
May 1. 

Pi ICC 
nci ton 
May 1. 

1910.... 

87,216,000 

11.5 

10,053,(KK) 

$11.08 

1911.... 

82,529,000 

12.4 

10,222,000 

11.69 

1912.... 

67,071,000 

8.5 

5,732,0<K) 

16 31 

1913.... 

i 90,734,000 

14.9 

13,523,000 

10. 42 

1914.... 

79,179,000 

12.2 

9,631,000 

11.03 

1915.... 

88,686,000 

12.2 

10,797,000 i 

11.03 

1915.... 

107,263,000 

13.5 

14,452,000 

11.27 


I'ear. 

ProdiK'finn 
of all hay 
preceding 
year (tons). 

iVr 

on farms 
May 1. 

Ton;, on 
farms 
May i. 

Price 
f8*r ton 
May 1. 

1917 .. 

110,992,0/(0 

if. i 

I2,659,(«K> 

113.94 

1918 ... 

9S, 139,000 

n,7 

n,-i76,{KK( 

17.97 

1919. . . . 

91,139,000 

9. i 

8,559,000 

22 31 

1020.. 

101,760,000 

to. 1 

10,018, OfHl 

21.22 

1921.... 

105,315,000 

17.8 

18,771,000 

13.08 

1922,.. 

97,770, OOO 

11.2 

10,yi9,0(H( 

12.98 


Table 177 — Hay: Condition of crop, United States, on 1st of ntonihs nnnud, Iti09-l9J‘2, 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

July 

AugUvSt. 

Year, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

A ugust. 

1909 

Per cl, 
81.5 

Per ct. 
87 0 

Perct, 

87.8 

Pa ct. 
86,8 

1916 

Per ct. 
88. 2 

iVrcA 
90. 7 

Pit Cl. 
93. 5 

Ptfct. 

95.7 

8i.6 

iftin 

89 8 
84, 2 

86.1 

78.8 

80.2 
65, 0 

8,3. 1 

191 ; 

8N. 7 

1 

84.3 
82. 2 

1911 

67. 6 

1918 

89.6 i 

89. 0 

82’ S 

1912 

86 0 

90. 3 

86 2 

00. 0 

1919 

91.3 i 

91. 1 

91. 1 

91.0 

1913 

88.5 

87. 5 

79.5 

81.8 

1920 

89, 1 1 

88. 9 

NK 7 

90.5 

1914 

90. 7 

89 1 

82.2 

86.7 

1921 

91.5 1 

8,5. 0 

79, 5 

82,5 

90.8 

1915 

91 2 

89 6 

87.5 

90. 1 

1922 

90.} 

91. 1 

89. 0 




Table 178 — llay: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and Jinal 

estimates. 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Heptom- 
hcr prn- 
diietion 
estiinute. 

Final 

estimulo. 

1917 ' 

1,000 torn. 
106,371 

LOOO tom. 
102,088 

1,00(1 tom, 
101$, IH4 

1/M^j tom. 

IMtO tom. 
91,715 ! 

ifM) tom, 
98, 139 

1918 

107,550 

106,962 

101,642 

1H>,34S 

86,r>f I 

91,139 

1919 

114,930 

115,907 

115,701 

110,876 

103,541 i 

101,760 

3920 

111,831 

111,788 

102,444 

307, m 

106,451 i 

Uk%m 

1921 

107,784 

100,977 

m, 961 


91,619 I 

97,770 

1922 ! 

1 

103,579 

106,099 

106, 780 

110,368 

10H,7:» j 

! 

1 112,791 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


Stctt'isPics oy JFIdy, 687 

HAY — Oon tinned . 

TABI.B m.-H ay: Tkld per acre, prke per ton December 1, and value per acre, by Statee. 


State. 


Me---. 

N.H 

Vt 

Mass .. 
B.I... 

Conn. 
N. y., 
N. J... 
Pa...., 
Bel.... 

Md.... 

Va 

W. Va. 
N.C... 

s.c... 

Ga 

Fla,... 
Ohio - . 
Ind..., 
Ill 

Mich.. 
Wis... 
Mmn.. 
Iowa . . 
Mo 


t07 

1. 


Yield per aero (tons). 


oS ot 

S <. 

O 
I'W) 
i»o CO 


il.l5 
, 151 
,1.321.30, 
1.31 1.20 


1. 201 
,1.50 
, , , - -- .1.40 
1. 19 1.301.25, 


301 


1.301.. *; 
|l.26il 

1 . 5 111.. .v, 
, 1 . 39 ! 1.41 
1.33U 


25 i 
,501 


!1.45 

,1.22j 

1,19 1 


1.30 1.20)1 
,1.20 1.0211, 
.951.10 . 901 , 


94il.24 
1.14 


9511 

3011 

1.301 


181 


il: 

1.02 

1 . .... 

1. 14 


, 001 . 

021 . 

451. 


I 10 
1 35 
1.35 
1. 


3.51 
.4011 
J.50'1 
1.3.5’ I 
,.28.1 


251 

1 1.35 1.40^1, 

1. 35 L 201 1 


85i 

- .771 

1.401.35*1 

J. 450. 22 1 

|1.321.35iL.351 


10 1 

20 1 

G5 
, 10 1 
,40 1 

5,5 1 
30 
251 1 

93i 

.81 
. 05 
35 
29! I 
.2,5|1 


Farm pi ice per ton (dollars). 


O bt 


1. 20'0. 9.510. 80! 1. 25| 15 57 13 90 
.9511 30119.34 17,20 

,1.0.5 1.40110.76 14.50. 

I i . 25 1 35! 23. 45 21.1 0*21 , 50 

10il.20[24.81 21.20l20.20 


..30 I 
.OOil 
. 32 
20 : 
.201 


'13.10 

17.00 

14.60 


,14.90 
1 17. 40 
1 15. 50; 
20.00 
22.50 


35;2.3 40;20. 10 19. 50 20. Oo| 


35 1 
98 1 
.20 1 
..30 1 


I. 20' I 

J. 77JI 
L90:i, 
i 1.5.3 1. 
1.35.1 


N. I).,|1.20!i. 10*!.(K>*I , 2.5j- 1. oiM i. m I 
& 7 »4i 

Nobr..;1.90 L40 1..S6JI.90 2 19''-* 

Bans. . 12 . 05 1. 73 2. 46i2. 08 1, 80 

E:y....il.l9ii.30r '■ '■ ■ ' 

fTenn. 

Ala... 

Miss.. 

Ba.... 

Tex. . 


1.16'!. 28 1. 1 




r 

,88 
10 1 
27 1 
OS ], 
18il. 


60 21 58, 10. OO'lO. ,50‘ 19. 00 
60 17.8S;H.90:14,,50 15 60 
,50 I9.81|15.70jl7. 00, 17,00 


62^ 0. 00 1 ,5. 20 1 5. 30 16. 20 14. 00 
25 l.S 861 15. ,50' 1 7. 20l 15. 70 1.5. 00 
. ,35 19. 03, 14 90;17. 20i 15. (K) 1 4. 50 
.40; 19 .35 !f» 50,17. K)|16.5{) 

(KJ 20. 82, i 8. 70 17. 00 15. 60 


12.40 

14.50 

12.60, 

19.00 

20. 00 


11.10 
12.00 
) 11.501 
‘ 19.90| 
20.30 


13. 90 
18.80 
16 30 
26.00 
25.50, 


18.70 
24 00 
120 101 

127.00 

32. 00 


VK' niy T-* .'211 J f 00 30 20 
70 11. OOi 15. 10,20. 40120. ,50| 
60 21 ,),S,I9.00!19. .^>0 Hr neh 7 . f>0 20 00;2S. 00|29. lo' 

10 C'A tl. rA rto >-r,\csj r\r\ 


13 80 
15 901 


i.ooh 

1..3., 

I.r50|! 

!.4,S|I 

1.131 


1.26 1.35! 

.89 .811 , 

1.27 I.pjl 

1.^1 hBOiLfft I. ^Uji. WJ;i2.tX) 

1. 40 1 . 00| 1. 60, 1. 40 i. 38 1, 61! 13. 77, 1 1. 80 9. 801 


.9239.05 17 9016.2o!]5 10 
. 10,18.41 18.20 17.20116.00: 
.45 15 4.3 12.80 13. 40' 12. 70 
.45 15. ,37 14. 10 14 10' 11 (V) 

. 45 15. 9<j 14. 10 14. 40110. so; 


. 45 m. ,55 13. 10 12. Of) 
,76 14.92 U. lOj 9 ,3o| 
.,58 9. 73| 6.60 6. lOl 
,40 12. .5.3 9.60 10 lOl 
,10,14.0414. 5013.60' 


1.351.61 8.-80 


180 
6 ,501 
8.70 


5. 20: 

..tA i:i'l6.Lhl 8.7ii| aS) S «0 Kuilil-a'lTiMll'tSil Q-'m 7 00 
if’ 7.60jl6.fJ019.40 J5 . ho 10.20 sloo 
i. la. L ^ • d » 1 . 25: h . 901 ih 50. 16. 00 12, 50 12, C0|20. 30 23. 70 25. 40122, 00 15. 60 


6 40| 
8.70 
8.50, 

6.7o| 
5.30 
5 801 
5. 60 


17 50 
16.70 

16 20 
16. 00 
1 10. 60 
,10.90 
jll. 30: 

io ool 


19.90,26 80 
21.30,23.00 
21. 10.23.50 
19. 70' 21. 00 
20. 60,26. 10 


12.20! .. 
9.9,)|U, 601 
7. 00| 
9. (K) 
9.30i 


17. 50123. 70 24. 00, 
20.50128.00126 00121.50 


,24. on 25. 00 
23. 70;23. .50 
25.60|24.20 
24.20123 00 


24. 60| 

25.00 

23.00 

28. 00 
33.20, 

30. 00 
23.60| 
27. 50, 
23. 50 


31. 00j25. 00 20l OOj 


20.00 
28.00 
22.00 
27 00 

27.00 

26.00, 

18. 00| 

18. OO 

17.00 
17.50 

15 10 
17. 70, 
17.50116. 


19.80 


Value per 
acre 

( dollars).! 


13. lo! 
,19. 50, 
17. 50| 
23.00 
26. 50 


005 

jL bfl 

lO c3 


18.55 
24. 14, 
24. 82 
34. 08 
33. 96 


16.38 
25.35 
24. 60 
31.05 
31.80 


35 10 
19.74 


26.003120 

14. 10 24 75 

18.10 36.76 28 96 
14..30!28 76 22 88 
19.00129.04 28.50 

,18. ,50 . 30 76 
|l6.00 26 42 


20 00 23 50 2.5.30'23 .50il5 80 
1 18. 20 18. 50 23 00 19 00 19. 60 
jl9.00;22 20 21.80 !i 9 50 11 50! 

I IS 70 19 80 21. 60; 19 30 13. 00 
i20. 00 21. 00 21. 40,20. 60 13. 50 

,17 20, 23. .50 23 40 21. 00 1,3. Oo! 10. 10: 
17. 30 21. 60'20. 30,20. 40 15. 40 12. 301 
1 12 1014 10114.5011 20 K <in!in 7 aI 
16. 80 1,8.2017. 40! 16. 24 
17.50 20.5019. 50,15.70 


18. 20, 
i7.50| 

17.00 

,18.50, 

!io. 8 o! 
11.20 
12. 50 


6.0011.50 14.60 14.10 
5. 40. 10. CO 10. 00 13.50| 
7. 10 15. 20 17. 2014. (K) 

7 An isn, AA I (r 


9.90 
8. 50| 
9,00 


7,70j 
6.40 
7.00; 
8, 00 


* !S' ^ W) 19. 30 24. 00127. 00120. 50! 


29 97 
20 00 
22.68 
25 48 
17.60 

115.64 
)20 35 
15.66 
16,24 
18.12 

,14.64 

21.65 
16.91 
,14.00 

1 12. 65 

[l2.08 
1,3.12 
23.97 
, 9. 30 28. a5 20. 18 
[I4.50 21.82r 


8 60 10.70 
9.30jl0.()0 
9. SOill, 50 


7. ,50 12. 61 
, 7.5015.87 
11.20 21.37 


rT; 8*^3. 50 12.00 n.oti u.w 15 . 30 18 .. 5020 . 60 17.20 


115.50 
,16.60, 

14.50 
14.00 


27.86 

24 41 
23. 66i 

20 84 
18. .52, 

25 68 
24. 22 
24.78 

23 26, 
j30. 21 1 
,19.60 
21. SSi 
19.09 


la 12 


f) 26. 19 
) 16. f)6i 


Okla. 
Ark. . 
Mont. 
Wyo . 
Colo.. 

N.M. 
Anz , . 
Utah. 
Nev-. 


' 7 . iitil ui 5oj20.“ 00^24! 90 Fa 00 13.’ 40l a' 90 ! It. 50 

5 . 6o| 9. 00 15. 40 I 19 . 50 : 15. lO’lO. 50 


16. 40 2 

,17.00 1 

14 ,50 22.7017.40 
13.30 2' 


22.14 

17.00 


I’fs m !* BOO w. uvfjia. ^twjuf. iM). IO. lupu.ou 

I.K4 2.10!i,40'2.00 
,082.22j2.0,Y2. 15 

|2. 24 2. 20 2. 40 2. 40 
,3. 26 a 20 3. 5f)!3. 10 
■■.48 2,35)1.92 2.62) 

.54 2.60i2.28j2.ai 


821.28 
2 18. 40 



7 ,S0 12! 00 17. 00 14! 00)2:1 0()‘ i‘I (K) 
7. (K) 1 1, 00 16. 00| 1 5. 50! 1 8. 50 12. 00 


a 70i 

7. ,50, 

6. 90 11. 20)30. 66 


9.00 
8 50 


20.961 
20. 60 1 
25.53 1 
26.601 


9.30 


Idaho . 
Wash . 
Oreg 


* Based iipcm &rm price Bee. 1. 


18. 20| 17. 00 12. 70 19. 50139. 77 35. 10 

aa ,m,nA 00 72.50 63.00 


a 30 7.50| 

.. 7.30 7.70 
:)li.fKp0.K0j 
9.20 9.50 

a 2 o|n. 2 o| 

12. 4311. 121a 63 


6.20 8 20,35.21, 
9. 00 11.8040.77 


23.78 

33.39 


0 17. 60 22. 00’ 12. 50 6. 70 10. 00I40. 92 25. 00 
0 25. 40 23. 00, 18. 50 10. 50 16, 20j41. 84 37. 91 
0 2a 00 19. 10 14. 50 9. 80 13. 60'31. 63 27. 20 
0 20. 00 17. 20 20. 00 11. fX) IS. 00j34. 79 36. 00 


12,59 


25.5619.88 
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Table 180.— salt, and prairie }iay: Aarape, prodvefirm, am! value, UnJnd 


Year. 

Acie- 

age. 

Yield 

per 

aero. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Fana 

price 

per 

loa. 

Fai m 
value. 

Year. 

Acie- 

age. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Ptoduc 

turn. 

Fai ni 
|if ur 
per 
ton. 

Farm 

\alue. 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1 /m 


1/m 


acres. 

Tons. 

tom. 

Dolh. 

dolls. 


aere^. 

Tavs. 

tons. 

Dnfls. 

dolls. 

1909 K.., 

17,186 

1.07 

3s,;k5 



3916 


1. 19 

I9,80»l 

7. 00 

156,503 

1910 

37,187 

.77 

33, 151 



1917 


. 93 

1.*, 131 

n. 19 

201,086 

1911. 

17, 187 

.71 

12, 155 



1918 

35,36, 

.91 

1 1, 179 

15 23 

220, 487 

1012 

17 427 

1.04 

18,013 



1019 

17, 15t) 

3.07 

K.'IOI 

16 59 

303, 639 

1913. - . 

16* 341 

.92 

15, 003 



1920..... 

15,7s7 

1. !i 

17, m 

11.35 

198,116 

1914 

16,752 

1.11 

38,615 



1921 

15,632 i 

.98 1 

15,391 

6. 63 

101,991 

1915 

16,796 

1. 27 

21,343 

6. SO 

145, 125 

1922»,,.. 

15,812 

1.02 

16, 101 

7. 12 

114,635 


1 Census figures 


srrehmn.ary (stimaJe. 


Table 181. — JIwj: Farm price pe*' ion, Ui of each worJh, 1 90S- 192 L 


Yeai 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

SepJ. 

iht. 

Nov. 

I lee 

Av- 

er- 

age.! 

1908 

$11.28 

$11.20 

$13 02 

$10. 8,3 

$10.78 

$10.66 

$9. 79 

$9. 28 

$9 18 

$9. 2:1 

fO. 22 

$9. 02 

in.m 

im 

9 (W 

9 27 

9 17 

9. 65 

10. 12 

10.70 

10, 50 

9 71 

9.0T 

10 oi 

HI 35 

10.50 

9 93 

1910. 

10. 15 

33.31 

33.61 

13.53 

31.08 

10.81 

30 75 

10. 7,5 

11.21 

n. 12 

n.2i) 

12. 14 

11.19 

1911 

11.69 

11. HO 

11 .57 

11.36 

11.69 

12. 38 

13. 19 

13.83 

13.03 

13. 53 

13.61 

H 111 

12.83 

1912 

13. 75 

11.39 

11,06 

15.64 

16.31 

36.22 

i 1. 32 

12. m 



11. Os 

11.79 

13.24 

1913 

13.11 

10. Sfi 

30.63 

30.43 

10. 42 

10.55 

10. 47 

10. 43 

31. m 

11.45 

n.5i 

12. 13 

11.02 

1914 

13.70 

31.67 

1! 60 

11.52 

11.63 

U.lVl 

11.29 

10 76 

n. 10 


10.78 

n. 12‘ 11.28 

1915 

10. 47 

10. ,83 

30 8<) 

10. 98 

III 03 

11.16 

10. 85 

10. 19 

9. 0.5 

9 83 j 

9. 98 

9. .87 

10. 43 

1916 

10. 07 

10. 55 

10.76' 

10. 85 

i 11.27 

11.47 

11.10 

9.89 

9. 72' 

i 9. 65 

9. 90 

10 63 

16, *12 

1917 j 

10.86 

13.31 

11.54 

32.53 

13.94 

11.68 

13.96 

12. 90 

13.20, 

1 1 

13. Ki 

i:. lo; 

j 

16. ,54 

13.47 

1918 

38.09 

38. 88 

39. 14 

18.68 

17.97i 

17. 13 

36.07 

1.5. 

t 1 

17. 12; 

is. 45 

I9.27i 

19.35 

18.11 

1919 

19 92 

19.79 

19. H‘> 

20.52 

22.31; 

23.30 

21.73 

20, 10 

29. 52: 

19. 79' 

10. ';6{ 

19. 45 

20.39 

1920 

20. 55 

21.76 

22.31 

22.94 

24. 22; 

21.85 

23.62 

20, 89, 

1 19.88; 

IS.Oli 

17. Ill 

16. 70 

20.75 

1921 

10. If) 

15.24 

14.28 

13.61 

13 08 

I2.r>2 

12.61 

JLT3' 

! 11.70' 

11.361 

nit 

11.2,1 

12, 78 

1922 

11.33 

13.36i 

11. HO; 

12.30 

12 98j 

12.6,5 

11.91 

10. 97; 

1 10,5Hj 

10 . 7K 


U.Kl 

11.31 

Average, 3913- 








i 

i 


la.rJ 



1922 

H.m 

14.23 

U. 2H 

14. 44 

14.88 

15.00 

11.36 

13.3 s 

; 13.52 

1 i 

n. 41' 

i i 

! 1 

13.92 

14.00 


1 WeiiKtited average. 


Table 1B2. — TimMhy and clover hmj: Farm price per ton, 151 h of eachmtmih, 


Bate. 

Timothy, 



( 'Inver. 



1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Jan. 15 

$21.37 

$23.48 ; 

124.59 

$19.88 

$14. fd 

$19. H2 

121.69 

|!^L7K 

II 0. 17 

11190 

Feb. 15 

22.25 

22.69 : 

25.49 

18. 30 

34. 77 

21 , n 

21, 11 

24 JM 

17. 39 

1110 

Mar. 15 

22.53 

22. 68 : 

26.75 

17, 04 

35.00 

2L ,17 

21.25 

26. 13 

16.41 

1106 

Apr. 15 

21.47 

24.74 

27.99 

16.09 

35.52 

m.m 

23.36 

26. « 

15.47 

1151 

May 15^ 

20.40 

27.27 

29.92 

15.44 

16.30 

18.30 

‘AkSS 

n, 31 

14. « 

14.90 

June 15 

18. 65 

27.50 

SO. 115 

15.16 

15.75 

16.54 

r>.4H 

27. » 

14.52 

1133 

July 15......... 

37.61 

24.22 

26.59 

34.rd 

14.33 

15.73 

22.02 

24,62 

13. 

12.82 

Aug. 15 

18. 98 

23,89 1 

24.36 

15.01 

13.61 

17. 18 

21.58 

22. 82 

11 17 

12.66 

Sept. 15..., 

20.85 

23,65 i 

24. 15 

14 83 

13,44 

19.27 

21.74 

22. 57 

1137 

12.54 

Oot. 15... ^ 

22.60 

23.04 ; 

22.74 

14. 39 

13.70 

20.60 

21.17 

21.29 

13.99 

12.51 

Nov. 15.. i 

22 93 

22.90 1 

22.09 

34.22 

13, 93 

21. 13 

21. fd 

20. 60 

13. K3 

12.67 

Bee. 15 

i 

22.94 

23.71 

21.22 

14,31 

33,91 

21.26 j 

i 

22.60 

19.96 

14. 17 

13.03 
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HAY — Continued. 


Table 1S3. — Hay: Receipts, in tons, at 12 niarlets, 1910-11 to 1921-22?- 


Crop year. 

Balti- 

more. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 

City. 

Mil- 

waukee. 

Minne- 

apohs. 

New 
Yoi k. 

1910- 11.... 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Average 1910-11 to 1913-14. 

1914- 15 ' 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- iS 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Average 1914-15 to 1920-21. 
1921-22 

1921. 

July 

August 

Beptember 

October 

November 

Pecoxuber — 

1922. 

January 

February 

March 

Apnl 

May 

June 

Total 

68, 589 
69, 284 
58, 939 
63 , 186 

162,420 
164,196 
139, 920 
117,740 

273,983 
351,630 
274, 769 
369, 032 

308,940 
318,948 
343, 392 
285, 288 

38,313 
44, 199 
47, 138 
36,283 

66, 306 
63,570 
37, 290 
38, 280 

336, 471 

286 , 474 

296, 866 
317,543 

65, 000 

146,069 

317,354 

314, 142 

41, 483 

51,361 

309,338 

54,904 
50,415 
50, 874 
64,053 
41,870 
32,650 
19, 559 

115, 161 
126, 590 
123, 780 
97, 150 
67,000 
58, 740 i 
50, 220 

325,095 
273,181 
237, 932 
352,730 
287,031 
225,050 
149,801 

398, 604 
398, 172 
359,316 
419, 964 
386,460 
599, 340 
337, 169 

45, 060 
34, 637 . 
24, 360 
23, 131 
10,656 
19, 053 
19, 466 

45, 513 
45, 376 
35, 052 
39, 120 
28, 457 
22, 601 
23, 015 

330, 098 
294, 395 
212, 256 
190, 727 
221,580 
167,088 
150, 338 

44, 904 
13, 730 

91,234 

51,250 

261,403 
135, 625 

411,146 

196,534 

20,052 
19,038 1 

34, 249 
23,467 

225, 069 
98,904 

928 , 
1,251 
974 

1 , 122 1 
815 i 
1, XS2 

915 
1,119 
1,124 
1, 133 
1, 559 
1,608 

3,030 
5, 790 
5, 200 
2,390 
7, 450 
2,110 

4, 810 

3.100 
3,510 
3,310 
5, m 

5. 100 

9, 508 
! 14, 021 

1 4,077 

1 13,453 

i 9, 590 
i 14, 614 

13, 206 
11, 129 
8, 268 
8, 332 
14, 840 
13, 387 

i : 

12,001 i 

14,201 i 
1 11,143 

14,674 
i 15,637 
•13,354 

20,617 
2 : 1 , 619 
24,189 
19, 272 
14, 4S7 
13,310 

600 
1,032 
1,3S() 
1,605 
1, 978 
1,020 

1,512 
1, 860 
1, 776 
1, 152 i 
2,124 
2, 009 1 

883 

1,018 i 

1,393 

2,659 

1,793 

2,291 

2,351 
2, 455 
2,736 
2,07L 
1,578 
1, 299 

0, 474 
8,770 
8, 4o8 
9, 970 
9, 827 
7, 15b 

5,644 
7, 028 
5,881 
7, 384 
9, 490 
9, 803 

13,730 

1 51,250 

135,625 

196,534 j 

19,038 

23, 467 

98, 004 

im. 

Inly 

August..... 

September 

October 

November. 

December 

Total 

1, 169 

1, 7.S0 
3,314 
912 
781 
1,083 

2, 070 
4, 110 
3, 890 
3,390 
6, 080 
2,790 

9, 906 
9, 861 

9, 8«>4 
14, 443 
11,879 
17,654 

11, 190 
21,978 
13, 937 
18,975 
31,438 
25,071 

1,348 
1, 140 
1, 080 
1,344 
2,270 
1,520 

2, 244 
2, 263 
! 1,921 

2, 103 
2,2<45 
2,254 

10, 053 
6, 000 
10,677 
10,052 
9,532 
6,795 

7,039 

22,330 

73,607 

125, 589 

8, 702 

13, 120 

53, 109 


1 Hay Tmdfi JoTiinal, Anmiai Report oftlio Han Franciseo 
of Commerce Report, Minneapolis jL)mIy Marlcet Record. 


Merciiants' Exchange, Mmricapolis Cham bar 
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HAY-— Continued. 

Table 183.— Receipts, in tons, at 12 mmlets, 1010-11 to 1911 -ill --OmU], 


Crop year. 

Poona. 

Phila- 

Pills- 
; burgh. 

1 1 

:S{, Ltniih. 

: 

l 

1 Sun 

1 Finn- 
! dwo. 

1 

ToOil. 

1910-11 

37,410 

80, 851 

1 110,685 

253,510 

! 181,. 191 

1,9.37,111 

1911-12 

4US22 

96,48i 

i 115,608 

25o, 462 

1 17, 18,3 

1,9,H6 160 

1912-13 

38, 131 

82, 063 

1 itm,oo:{ 

222, 998 

1 141,224 

1,789, 723 

1913-14 

43, 660 

75, (>30 

i 10.3, 4ti6 

: 261, 155 I 

1 133,598 

1,844, .861 

Average 1910-11 to 1913-14 

40,258 

85, 257 

1 111,138 

: 21\:».{9 i 

I 151,725 

1,881,964 

1914-15 

i 3:1,057 

78,5.83 

8.3,023 

' ' 30S, 727 

i Jhl,7.')0 

1,981,375 

1915-16 

51,209 

84,0(H> 

1{X1,710 

2.32,62s 

1 1 16, ,160 

1,843,969 

1916-17 

48,870 

78,284 

02, 202 

210, 5'.H 

1 ltll,4l»,8 

b.lT.SSV) 

1917-18 

40.250 

61,618 

74,075 

237, ,VH» 

.82, hrO 

1,691,790 

1918-19 

35, 050 

31,571 

72, 721 

213,013 

72, 1 10 

1, 473, .879 

1919-20.. 

33, 306 

52, m 

63,6,80 

251,012 

85,807 

1,613, 82.3 

1920-21 

21, 140 

40,057 

70,0*.2 

isS, 550 

75, 272 

i, 1.53,649 

Average 1914-15 to 1920-21 

I 37, f»l)6 

00, Oil 

81,768 

235,012 i 

101, 108 

1,619, .382 

1921-22 

10, 070 

51,226 

1 76, 162 

321, 104 1 

59, 18,1 

8,*)7, 195 

1921. 







July 

210 

2, I(N) ' 

' 1 , 84H 

7, .725 

6, 035 

.51, 172 

August 

COO 

2,520 

6,336 

9, W3 

12,938 

79,340 

September — 

440 

■ 2,412 

5, 268 

9, Q6 

5, 9.39 

57, 2.30 

October.... 

710 

4, 188 

6, 288 

11,. 190 

4, 734 

73, 782 

November 

980 

3,000 

11, mi 

11,729 

3,674 

78, 809 

December 

6G0 

! 4, 59<> 

4,6.84 

9,974 

2, 876 

6,7,417 

1922. 







January 

890 

5, 136 ■ 

7,476 

12,6.15 

3,763 

79,005 

February 

900 

1 4,332 i 

7,140 

11,127 

3, 791 

7.8,500 

March 

7;io 

! 4,848 

7,260 

9, 924 

3,711 

73,900 

April 

1,240 

1 4,114 i 

4,260 

7, 896 

3, 300 

464 

May 

1,310 

! 4,560 

5, 734 

9, 1.36 

4, 482 

74,330 

Juno 

2,180 

8,220 

8,432 i 

9, 779 

3,939 

79, 126 


July 

August 

Septenibor. 
Octobej — 
November. 
December.. 


Total 21,160 
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HAY — (Continued. 


Table 184. — Jfay: Shipments, in tons, from 8 marhets, 1910-11 to 1921-22.^ 


Crop > ear. 

Balti- 

more, 

Chi- 

cago. 

Kansas 

City. 

Mil- 

waukee. 

Minne- 

apolis. 

Poona. 

Pitts- 

burgh. 

St. 

Louis. 

Total. 

1910-11 

11,864 

18,011 
49, 160 
22,681 
39, 184 

93,828 
58,896 
85, 176 

5,958 

4,445 

3,159 

9,718 

.31,350 

10,373 

17,222 

76,631 
75,420 
65,800 
65, 148 

112,435 
146,285 
105, 533 

360,450 

393,595 

303,301 

362,754 

1911-12 

13,257 

28,910 
4,820 
5, 500 

1912-13 

k;313 

7,819 

16,077 

IQIS-Il _ 

8,995 

78, 756 

139,376 



A\orage 1910-11 
1913-14 

to 

10, 607 

32 259 

79, 164 

5, 820 

17, 645 

12,873 

70,750 

125,907 

355,025 






S,S96 

9,681 

13,657 

26,913 

20,221 

S;i,4l4 
55,791 
33, 439 
02, 065 

67,608 

73,668 

17,306 

6,841 

5,765 

5,390 

19, 788 
9,676 
15,324 

37,512 
87,216 
.55,032 
20, 536 
23,511 
26,267 
40,480 

172, ,590 
90, 415 

412,504 

lQifv-in 

4, 1,56 
4, .351 

337,444 

509,990 

191^17 

138,432 

222,912 

103,990 
177, 240 

1917-13 

5,293 

2,986 

7,042 

4,147 

10,62] 

7,6,50 

6,151 

533,222 

373,982 

469,555 

288,992 

1918-19 

52, 802 
32,637 
18,631 

113,010 

119,625 

111,695 

1919-20 

4,118 

276,492 

153,648 

5, 270 

6,925 

iQ9/L.9a _ 

3,863 

2,020 

7,100 

63,250 







A\Grago 1911-15 
1920-21 

to 

11,926 

18,48,3 

1.53,686 

6,761 

10, m 

4,862 

.3,531 

10,901 

4,520 

41,. 508 

119, 829 
43,610 

397,956 

121,458 

1921-22 

9,700 

IS, 1,53 

31,509 

1921, 


184 i 

4,500 

1 548 
1,020 

360 

140 

110 

680 

3,010 

2,780 

4,550 

2,600 

8,984 



8a3 1 

441 

94 

220 

1,710 

930 

7,596 



731 ■ 

648 

117 

200 

8,196 



550 

2, 121 

742 

137 

390 

6,140 

12,683 



418 

2,328 

3,576 

507 

600 

72 

370 

5,369 

2,400 

11,617 



577 

466 

226 

290 

026 

2,565 

8,626 

1922. 


069 

804 

206 

350 

i 3,920 

4,320 

10,776 



1,022 

780 

7,56 

217 

,530 

1,984 

5,040 

10,329 



1,315 

488 

1, 1.52 

654 

390 

850 

5,475 

10,324 



1,316 

4.52 

1,562 

1 893 

370 

1,780 

3,275 

9,648 

10,601 

TVI^y 


939 

332 

1,440 

665 

780 

2,400 

4,045 

June 


1,176 

493 

1,464 

no 

520 

4,820 

3,490 

12,073 

Total 


9,7U0 

18,148 

10,435 

3,531 

4, .520 

31,509 

43,610 

121,4.53 

1922. 


,5,31 

303 i 

1,684 

23 

400 

1,198 

2,610 

6,749 



323 

320 j 

3 438 

82 

480 

4,820 

3,970 

11,433 



72,5 

250 

1 , m 

73 

120 

1,305 

3,465 

7,109 



196 

392 

1,380 

1,464 

180 

170 

2,970 

5,588 



392 

541 1 

228 

220 


5 315 

8, 160 

December 


526 

619! 

ijne 

297 

180 


4; 320 

7,118 

Total 


2,993 

2,425 1 

8,313 

883 

3,570 

7,323 

22,650 

46,157 






1 Hay Trade Journal, Eonria Board of Trade, Annual Report of the Kansas City Board of Trade, Daily 
Trade Bulletin, Kansas (Hty (iruiii Markta Review^ Minneapolis Daily Market Record, 


Table 185 .— and prmrie hay: Farm price per ton, 15th of each month, 1918-1922. 


Date. 

Alfalfa. 

Prairie. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

3918 ! 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


121.27 

$20.42 

$24. 13 

$14.98 

$10.55 

$15 39 

$16.33 

$17.54 

$10.20 

$7.39 

5. 

21.38 

20.91 

24.41 

13.55 

11.04 

15.74 

16.55 

17.36 

9.46 

7.67 

5 

20.82 

21.40 

24.68 

12.88 

11.80 

! 15.47 

17 38 

16.52 

! 8.70 

7.94 

5 

! 18.97 

22.28 

24.57 

11.35 

12.39 

i 14.47 

18.85 

16.66 

[ 8. 43 

8.02 

5 

‘ 17.84 

23.32 

25.68 

10 88 

12.28 

■ 12.75 

20 22 

18.06 

8 05 

8 24 

5 

i 16.74 

20 89 

24.20 

10.64 

10.98 

, 12.78 

18,71 

17. 59 

8 02 i 

8 40 

5 

' 16. 58 

20.15 

21.70 

9 85 

10, 61 

12.51 

16 10 

15. 38 

7.67 1 

7-68 

7.76 

, 6 ... 

' 18.22 

20.72 

20.43 

9.66 

10.54 

I 13.26 

1 16.10 

13.74 

1 7.50 ' 

15 

' 19.72 

20.89 

19. 12 

9.86 

11.16 

‘ 14 35 

15 90 

12 93 

! 7.52 ■ 

7.54 

7.74 

5..,,... 

! 20.23 

20.56 

18.03 

9.82 

11.87 

15 06 

15 88 

11.83 

6.78 ' 

K 

i OA A*i 

oi m 

i t rr 1 A 

A 

10 7A 

IK /i'7 

1 A Q1 

n An 

1 >7 An 

0 10 
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Table 180 .— Ho?/: Erlent md cmms of yvatbj crop ionnes, 19 im lUJi, 




‘S 

rl 


o 




o 





Year. 

+3 

Ss 

a? 

Q 

<l» Q 
> U 

%\ ^ 
a! 

u 

m 

Floods. 

1 

o 

d 

a 

w 

rA 

*3 

o 

W 

Wi 

i 7 

o 

75 

1 

’fS 

H 

•c 

1 

s 

r, 

% 

1 

q 

* 1 : 

B 

Si 

< 



P CP 

P.ct. 

P.eA 

P.cf. 

P. cf. 

P.r/. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

/ 2 rA 


7\ef 

lano- 


10 7 

2 2 

0.0 

1.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0 .3 

ir> 7 

0 1 

0 M 

0 1 

1910 

17 i 

1.2 

.3 

1 2 

.1 

. 5 

.1 

21 2 

.1 

.5 

.2 

1911 

27 7 I 

.8 

<■ 7 . 

.0 

.1 

1 9 i 

f») 

3 ! 9 ; 

. i 

n 

.1 

1915 

3.7 

i 9 

1 8 

.1 

i 

.3 

1 ! 9 

. 2 

“ 

. I 

1916 ... 

5.5 

1 0 

.3 

1 i i 

.1 

.2 ' 

.1 1 

1 K n 

(h 

0 1 

(ii 

1917 

11 r> 

1 3 

2 

2 9 

.2 

3 i 

.1 

1 in H : 

.1 

. i ; 

1 

1918 

17 5 

7 

0 

2.7 1 

1 

.8 j 

.1 i 

22 7 i 

.1 

.0 

. 1 

1919 

9 9 

1 9 

.3 

1 0 

.1 

.4 i 

.1 : 

! VA 9 1 

. l 

t n 1 

iD 

1920 

7 2 

l.i 

.2 

‘f 1 

.2 

.2 j 

.1 : 

1 10 S 1 

.2 

iJi i 

0 

1091 

15.1 

.9 

2 

1.4 I 



.2 i 

j unn i 

.2 

.9 1 

.! 




1 









Average 

12.4 

1.6 i 

.3 1 

1.5 

.1 

.5 i 

•1 

1 

171:11 

.r 

1 *'1 



9 . ft, 
0 1 
1 
1 

|i} 

(I* 

IM 

( 1 ) 

.1 

.1 

0 

0 


P et. 
17.0 
2 H 6 

:n 7 

11 9 
0 6 

IK 1 
21 9 
i; 5 

12 7 
21 0 


10.1 


Table 187* — Eay. timothy No. 7, Chicago: Monthly and yearly average price per Ion, 

im-u io 


Crop year. 

July. 

Aug 

Bepf. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Teh. 

Bi 0 -n 

$ 18.75 

$ 19.50 

$17 25 

$ 17 . 2.5 

1 1 

$ 17 . 50 i 8 l 7 . 50 ' 3 ln (HI 


1911-12 

23. 50 

2 Lr«)i 20.00 

20. 50 

2 i 25 

21.00 

21 . 7 ' 

20 75 

I 912»13 

19.76 

18.50 

18.50 

18.00 

17.00 

15 . ,50 

15 75 

U 

1913-14 

15 00 

17.75 

17.75 

18.00 

17. 00 


in.r^o 


Average, 1010-11 








! 

1913-14 

19.25 

19.31 

18.38 

18.44 

18.19 

17 . 56 

17.75 

in. . 50 , 

1914-15 

Tom 

To' 75 

”i 5 . 7>0 

"iF 25 

1 a *50 

1 5 . .50 

in '25 

f 5 . 5 f) 

1915-16 ; 

19.25 

20 2.5 

19. 00 

17,00 

ir>. 50 t 15 . 51 ) 

in. 2.5 

15 . .“0 

1916-17 ....J 

16 , W 

in. 00 

15 . 50 

16.25 

16.25 

in. 25 

15 . .50 

1 5 75 

1917-18 ; 

17 . 75 : 

19 2.5 

21 00 

2 . 5.00 

27, 25 

27. 00 

28. 25 

21 , 00 , 

1918-19 * 

21.50 

20 , 50 

32. 00 

31.00 

.30 00 

30 00 

5 j) 


1919 - 20 ..., : 

31 50 : 

35 . 00 

29 00 

28,00 

29 , .50 

30. 00 

32 . .50 

31 , cm! 

1920-21 

38. 50 

40. 25 

33. 75 

32 , 2 r> 

32. 00 

28. 50 

26. 90 

21 40 , 

Average, 1934 - 1,5 









1920-21 

23 39 

24.86 

23 . 6 H 

23.54 

23.71 

23 . 2,5 

23 . 59 * 

22 . HkI 

1921-22 

24.40 

24 00 

24 20 

” 2’^00 

/ 22 . 1)0 

21.90 

”*ir 50 

2480 

1922-23 

24.60 

22,00 

20.90 

22. 40 

23, 00 

21.10 













Apr ! Mny, 


Jac<* 


AY<r- 




*> 1 ,P 0 2 *f 0 <}' “J 

00 ! • r, 

? 0 . 20 


f .2 


Jojvj; i<i 2 i 


21.02 
in i 2 

in. 2 a 


IK 20 


r,. 2 ri; in u.i lAoo ir. on in.oi 
in. 7.0 l\7.* H.7:>' K.OO' 17..M 
I... 7 . 1 ! is.nn, 20 .ont IH 7:>\ in 71 
L\n!) 24 .f«l' 2 . 1 . <in' injwy! 2 ^ 

'Ml ,00' n:i ,no ar>. .no* ;r.i oj>j n m 
an. 20 . i i. m> m,, .noi 42 . 7 o: on iKi 
20. :W! Z\%l 2’.*mi 22., no 2*U7 


22 . HK 20 . K 1 2 r ».33 2*11 o! 21.00 


2LHUj 20. oo; 20. K0 2fi,70l ZlOO 


zim 


I Cliicago B«rd of Trade and Daily Trade Bwlletia. 

Table 188. — May: Monthly average pnee per ton at Chicago^ tPitl. 


Grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June, 

July. 

1 

Aug, 

BepL‘ 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 

age. 

Timothy No, 1 ' 

530111101117 No, 2 . 

Timothy N 0 . 3 ..*..: 
Timothy, standard . . ^ 

PraiiieNo.l 

FrsdrieHo. t 

Prairie No. 3 

Mixed dew 

Mixed cars 

$ 22.50 
219. 401 
16.20 
B 22 . 40 ' 

16 . so- 
ls. 20 ' 
12 . W: 

na 00 
la 30 * 

j 

$ 21.80 

818.40 

l&OO 

is. 80 
12 . ai 
10.00 

T 7,00 

17.90 

$ 23.60 

^ 20.30 

16.40 

1450 

1110 

11.20 

19.90 

126.80 
^*24 00 

lasd 

14 40 
14 60 
13.50 

m.oo 

23.80 

825.70 

2 5.5 0 
18 90 
324.80 

16.50 
14 90 
13.60 
221.90 
22.40 

$ 23.60 

20.20 

16.70 
m. m 

15.60 

1480 

12.70 
17.30 
19.50 

$2450 
2 a KO 
14 00 
'« 23 . ,30 
4140 
1450 
1160 
^aoo 
17.20 

$sa.oo' 

18.90 

15.30 

m.m 

15.50 
14 40 
12 40 ! 
^ 7.80 
16 . 60 ' 

$ 20 , 90 ' 

17.50 

1440 

-‘ 21,30 

16.00 

14.20 
12.00 
34400 

12.20 

1 

$ 22 . 10 ^ 

18.20 

1490 

20.40 
17 . hO 
16.10 
43.80 

17.40 
13.70 

i 

moo 
ia 10 

15.70 
m, 40 
la 40 
16.80 

13. 70 
817.50 
16.80 

521, 10 
17.70 
14 

na 50 

17.10 

16.10 
43.00 
»I 7.50 
16.60 

$ 23 * 2 t) 
laso 
1410 
e 2 l .90 
14 10 
1470 
12.70 
18*50 
17.90 


1 5 ??Z 0 ^ ^"^0 d^uotations. 
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Statwti'Ca of Hay. 


HAY — Continued. 

Table 189. — Haij^ Alfalfa No, f Kansas City: Monthly and yearly average price per ton, 

1910-1 ^ to 1922-23,^ 


Crop year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

Aver- 

age. 

mMi 

19X1-12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Av 1910-11 to 

1913-14 

1914- 15 

1915- l{> 

1910-17 

1917-iH : 

1913-19 

1919- 20 ; 

1920- 21 1 

Av 1914-15 fo 

1920-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 2.4 

$12 08 
15 13 
12. 59 
12 12 

.813. 50 
14 44 
13 00 
14. 80 

$13 89 
14 87 
13 58 
10 14 

$14 25 
15.00 
15. 11 
10 54 

$14 25 
15.27 

15 11 

16 00 

$14 23 
15 50 
35 00 
10.01 

S13 51 
17 72 
14.79 
15 96 

$12 93 
18 37 
12 86 
15 25 

$13 C7 
20 49 

14 06 

15 18 

SIS 67 
22 73 
13 75 
15.30 

$13 29 
19 34 
13 28 
15.54 

$12 3S 
11 62 
10 70 
14.23 

$13.42 
16 71 
IS 65 
15. 26 

12 08 


14 62 

15 22 

15 16 

15 18 

15.50 

14 S5 

15 70 

13 33 

15.36 

12.23 

14.76 

12 38! 13 42 
11 541 11 90 
11 29! hi 40 
21.1Sj 24 09 
22 no! 29 0^ 
25) 93 27.03 
27 21 j 29 49 

13 33 
12. 25 
13 5Si 
21 07 
31.451 
24 m 
27 22! 

12.51 
13 a 
15 08 
27.43 
30 14 
30 21 
23. 95 

13 21 
12 83 
18 50 
31 10 
33.21 
33 39 
25 05 

13.79 
14 35 
19 33 
32 76 
31.01 
35 10 
23 01 

13 75 
14.54 
19 81 
30 01 
32 85 
35. 75 
23 30 

13.73 
15 34 
20 25 
31 33 
31.01 
34 S3 
20.30 

14 75 
13 92 
21 10| 
27 56 
34 56 
33 79 
20 30 

15 11 
14. 44 
24 33 
24 11 
37 90 
34 10 
21.00 

13 73 

14 45 
24 52 
22 64 
36 20 
35 46 
22.20 

13 42 
11 42: 
21 87 
20 57 
36 43 
31 75 
18.40 

13.59 
13.34 
18 64 
26 46 
32 04 
31.99 
23.45 

19.02 

21.29 

i 

29 97 

! 

1 21. S7 

23 Cl 

24 19 

24.29 

23 S3 

23 71 

24 43 

24 17 

21 98 

22.78 

I7’50i 19.00 
15 5>0| L. SO 

17 20' 

18 301 

• 19 80 
! *>•> 00 

20 40 
i 23 80 

19 60 
j 23 00 

20.00 

19 00 

22 10 

22.50 

22. 10 

15.40 

19 60 











1 Kaunas Cily Daily l^rirn* Ctirreiii au«l ICimsas City Grain Market Review. 


Table 190.— Prairie No, Kansas City: Monthly and yearly average price per ton, 

1910-11 to '1922-23.^ 


Crop year. 

July. 

A up:. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910-11 

.SIO.SoImo 82 

$n.67 

$n.34 

$11. 16 

$10. 8f» 

$11 07 

$10 95 

$10 84 

$11 01 

$11 55 

$13 61 

$11 33 

1911-12 

15 03 

12.9,} 

a A) 

a,<>o 

12.07 

12.61 

13 84 

13 6t> 

B) 70 

20 85 

20.48 

15 16 

14 78 

1912-13 

K 7t» 

7.96 

8. :{0 

8 96 

8.91 

9 39 

10.45 

9 37 

9 19 

9. 56 

9.53 

9 97 

9 21 

i9i;Mi 

10.(41 13.62 

15. 76 

16.00 

15.66 

15.57 

14 20 

jl4.50 

14 40 

16 00 

16.42 

15.43 

14.85 

Av. 1910-11 to 














1913-14 

11 54 

11. a*] 

u.ai 

11.98 

11 95 

12 a 

12 liO 

12 12 

12 78 

14,43 

14 50 

13.54 

12 54 

19M-15 

""ST 10 


111 58 

Tfii 

iiryi 

10.98 

a 25 

IluTso 

a 26 

a 41 

11 02 

7l 03 

11. Ts 

1915-16 

11 32 

8. 65 

8. 68 

9 71 

9 51 

8.97 

8 8l 

9 15 

8.96 

9.50 

9 74 

8. 65 

9,31 

1916-17 

8.50 

8,06 

9 36 

9.47 

10 74 

11.15 

10 57 

10.92 

12. 92 

18 68 

19 74 

20. 57 

12. 56 

1917~1H 

18. 14 

18.57 

1.8. 06 

19. 60 

25.07i 

25 17 

21 00 

23 79 

23 42 

21 13 

19 17 

17. m 

21 17 

191849 - 

19.26 

25.2.) 

26. 57 

27.58 

26.81 

24.01 

28. 25 

2tl 82 

32 ?5 

3t> 63 

38.91 

37 34 

29 15 

1919-20 

20. .89 

19, 9S 

19 32 

39. 75 

21. 12 

25.31 

21 40 

20.68 

20 64 

21 70 

24 02 

18.95 

21. 15 

1920-21 

17.21 

19.52 

18.47 

16.45 

16. 13 

14.49 

14.00 

13.10 

14.10 

13.70 

14 10 

X3.40 

15.39 

Av. 1914-15 to 














1920-21 

35 35 

J5.7I 

16,00 

16.27 

17.20 

17.21 

16 90 

16.48 

17.06 

18.96 

19.53 

18.23 

17 13 

1921-22 

lYii 

^1e40 

TiTso 

72741) 

SToi) 

' 11.30 

11 10 

10.30 

11.50 

11.90 

12.40 

11.90 

*1Z05 

1922-2.3 

; 42,90 

10.70 

11.00 

11 (X) 

14.20 

12.70 





















i Kansas City Daily i^nw Current aa<l ICaasas City Giain Market Review. 
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Table 191 .—/%.• ^kmtl^hJ av(ra(j( price per ion ai luinstm tnpiP 


Grade. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June*. 

Julj 

Aio% 

SepI . 

(H'i. 

' 

X<»v, 

Lee. 

Aver- 

age. 

Timothy No. I 

$13 70 

$14 00 

$1,5 00 

$17.80 

$19 10 

$17 90 

$14 70 

$11 10 

$11 40 815 40 

$15 60 

$16.26 

115.70 

Timothy No 2 

11.00 

11 (K) 

12 30 

15.20 

15.90 

14 .50 

11. 10 

11.20 

11.. 4) 

12 60 

12.90 

13 60 

12.80 

Timothy No, 3 

8.70 

8 10 

0 60 

12 60 

12 90 

11 50 

9.40 

a. lit 

10 20 

!0 50 

10.90 

U TO 

10.40 

Timothy standard. . . 

12.00 

12 40 

13 70 

lit 40 

17.50 

16 at) 

12.70 

12.. 4) 

13 00 

14 10 

i 1 25 

1 {.SKI 

14.20 

Mixed clover No, 1.. 

11 80 

11.90 

13.00 

15. (K) 

16 50 

15.60 

12.30 

12, 10 

1. 70 

13. (M 

13. (»0 

14 30 

13.60 

Mixed clover No. 2... 

8 50 

8 50 

9 50 

212 30 

13.00 

12 50 

9 80 

9 80 

10 2 oi to O) 

10.90 

il 2.5 

10.70 

Mixed clover hght,. . . 

13.40 

13. 40 

14.50 

15 80 

IS 50 

17 50 

1 1 40 

14 25 

13 30 

10 

1.5 10 

15 m 

15. 10 


ns 00 





9 O') 

10. 10 

12. iO 

13 (h) 

14.50 

15 :;o 

t5 76 

® 13.10 

ninvftr No. 2 . ... 


13. 00 




n.tio 

7 80 

9.30 

iO 50 

lii 10 

13. 10 

13.90 

* 10.90 

Prat H e oh ni f ‘ A 

1^70 

11,(50 

13 00 

13.^ 

U3 90 

la 10 

14 10 

i 12,00 

12. (Ml 


1.5 30 

H3.80 

*' 13.20 

Prairie No.l 

11 10 

10 30 

11 m 

11 90 

12. to 

II tiO 

12 90 

i 

; 10 70 

11.00 

11 m 

U 20 

12 70 

12.00 

Prairie No. 2 

9 20 

8. 30 

9.60 

10 20 

10. (>0 

10 30 

n 20 

i 9 70j 

9.80 

lli.OO 

' 12 90! 

It 20 

10.50 

Prairie No. 3 

7 40 

fi 20 

7 70 

8 .50 

8 20 

7. m 

8 (K) 

8.30 

8 40 

11 30 

, 10.7()| 

9 40 

8. 50 

Alfalfa choice 

22,90 

23 20 

21 10 

2} 10 

‘‘LG (>0 

i7.ao 

18 (Ml 

17.90 

20.20 

21 60 

; 25 20 

21 SKI 

22.30 

Alfalfa No. 1 

20.00 

19. 60 

22. 10 

22.50! 

22 10 

15.40 

15 50 

1.5. 80 

18 30 

22.60 

2,1. SO 

23.00 

20. 10 

Alfalfa No. 2 

H.fioi 

13 50 

16 20 

17.30 

Hi (iO 

11 80 

11 90 

12.40 

It. 00 

17 20 

IS 60 

16 80 

15.10 

Alfalfa No. 3 

12 10 

10.50 

13.00 

13.70 

12 60 

9.20 

9. 70 

10. 10 

11.80 

14.80 

16.10 

U 00 

12.30 

Alfalfa standard 

17 50 

17. 00 

19 30 

19.90 

20 00 

14. 10 

33.70 

14.01 

16 10 

20 (Ml 

21.30! 

19.80 

17.70 

Packing hay 

5 30 

4 <S0 

5.40 

5 80 

5 70 

4.K0 

4.50 

5 90 

6.60 

8.40 

S. 70 

7.70 

6.10 

Straw 

6.90 

6. 40 

7.20 

8 40 

9.40 

9 50 

9.00 

6. SO 

7 10 

8. sO 

.8, 90 
! : 

9 30 

8.20 


1 Kansas City Grain Market lleview, •* leased m\ 7 qutJtal inns. 

2 Based on 5 quotations. * Hasf<i on 3 quiHutions, 

3 Based on 1 quotation. 


Table 192. — IJay: Monthly average price per ton at *S7. Louin^ 



Grade. 


Timothy No. 1 

Timothy No. 2 

Timothy standard. . 
Mixed clover No. 1., 
Mixed clover No. 2, 


Clover No. 1 

Clover No. 2 .... 
Alfalfa No. 1.... 
Alfalfa No. 2 .... 

Alfalfa standard 
Prairie No. 1... 
Prairie No. 2.., 


1 St. Louis Bally Market Keporter. 

2 Based on 5 quotations. 

» Based on 6 quotations. 

< Based on I quotation. 


^ Based on i quotations. 
8 ihised on 2 ejuotations- 
^ Based on 7 quotations. 
8 Based on 3 quotations. 
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HAY — Continued- 

Table 193. — Stay, No. 1 Timothy: Monthly average price per ton at 17 markets, 1922. 
[Compiled from bureau sources with exception of those indicated in footnotes.] 


Maiket, 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

Atlanta 

$2G. 80 

$26. 20 

$20.90 

$30. 10 

$30. 30 

$28. 40 

$25. 00 

$23. 70 

$23.80 

$24.25 

$29.50 

$25. 50 

$26.70 

Baltimore 

21. (K) 

2L 50 

21. 00 

2J.00 



20.00 


IS. 50 


*25.‘75 

25. 10 


Boston 

20. 00 

28 40 
19. 00 

27. 50 

29.20 

20.00 

32.25 

31. 75 
23 50 

30. 50 

19.50 

28 50 
19.00 

25. 90 

25 60 

28,30 

Chicago 1 

22.50 

21. SO 

23.60 

26.80 

25.70 

23. 60 

24.50 

22.00 

20. 90 

22.40 

23.00 

21. 10 

23.20 

Cincinnati 

20.60 

20.00 

20.90 

23.30 

23.75 

21. 75 

19. 10 

17.40 

16.90 

17.40 

18 10 

18.20 

19.80 

Jacksonville 

26. 50 

20. GO 

27. 00 

29.25 

30. 30 

29.20 

25.00 

24.00 

23. 00 

24 00 

24. 50 

25. 00 

26.20 

Kansas City ^ 

13 70 

14.00 

15 00 

17. 80 

19.30 

17.90 

14.70 

14.40 

14. 40 

15.40 

15. 60 

16. 20 

15.70 

Memphis 

23. 40 

22.00) 

22.75: 

25.40 

27.30 

24. 90 

21.70, 

20.40 

21. 10 

21.40 

21.10 

22.10 

22.80 

Minneapolis ^ 

18.00 

18. 50' 

10.30 

21.00 

21.40 

21.20 

18.50 

17.70 

18. 40 

17.80 

18. 60 

17.90 

19.00 

New Orleans 

28. 50 

26. 00 

26. 75 

29. 00 





25. 00 

23.50 

24.00 

24.50 

4 25.90 

Now York - 

28 90 

28. 00 

28 4o: 

30. 90 

32 25 

31. 00 

30. 90 

30. 10 

25. 10 

26.40 

26 25 

26.20 

28. 70 

Philadelphia 

23.10 

23. 75 

23.50 

23.90 

25. 10 

23.90 

23.20 

21.00 

20. 00 

21.25 

21. 90 

21.70 

22.70 

Pittsburgh. 

22. 75 

22.10 

23. 40 

21. 10 

25 , 10 

24.40 

23.20 

19.90 

19. 10 

20.00 

19.50 

19. 20 

21.90 

Richmond. .......... 

25. 25 

21 25 

25. 50 

27. 50 

28. 25 


24.60 

23. 75 

21 50 

20 75 

23. 00 

22. 50 

5 22 20 

Bt. Louis ^ 

21. 40 

20. 30 

23 ‘10 

25. 40 

26. 40 

23.70 

22.60 

19 80 

18. 80 

21.20 

20. 70 

20. 50 

22 00 

Savannah 

27.00 

26. 50 

29. 00 

30.00 

31.00 


27.30 

23.50 

23. 10 

23.75 

24.50 

24.50 

5 26 40 


1 Daily Trade Bulletin « Daily Market Record. 

« ICunsas City Grain Market Review, ^ St. Louis Daily Market Reporter. 


FEED. 

Table 194. — Feed: Monthly and yearly average price per ton at Minneapolis^ 

BRAN. 


Year, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age, 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

$18.78 
28. 75 
32. 50 
47.2ai 

41. 98 
25. 93 

20. 98 

$20. 10 
32. 55 
32. 5() 
42.83 
42. 08 
21. 44 
24. 75 

$18. 54 
34. 20 
32. 85 
38. 09 
46. 69 
21 64 
23. 85, 

$18.63 

38. 54 
33.04 

39. 78 
50. 26 
16. 41 
22. 29 

$19.05 
33. 77 
31.27 
37.39 
53. 25 
15. 

20. 91 

$18. 32 
26. 97 
30 74 
34. 20 
60. 78 
14, 80 
15.35 

$17. 69 
32.15 
26,00 
37. 41 
47.83 
14. 06 
15. 31 

$20 03 
31.8;^ 
29.31 
40. 38| 
41.88' 
13. 93 
14.06 

$21.71 
30. 28 
29. 06 
37.49 
38 42 
12. 97 
16.88 

$24.50 

30.55 

28.45 

36.821 

30.63! 

12.15 

21.81 

$27. 08 
33. 46 
27.80 
37.94 
31.85 
14. 79 
22.65 

$25. 93 
38. 02 
33.49 
41 50 
28.23 
20.63 
24.14 

$20.87 
32.59 
30.58 
39. 26 
42.04 
17.06 
20,24 

7-ycar average,. - 

30. 88 

30.98 

30. 8‘1 

31.28 

30.23 

27.31 

27.21 

1 

27.35 

26,69 

26.42 

27.94 

30.28 

28.95 


1 Complied from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


MIDDLINGS. 


1916 

1917. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

$19. 41 
28. Ki 
34. r)0 
48.84 
43. 97 
23. 47: 
20.51 

$21.61 
32.55 
34. 50 
44. 14 
47.28 
20.91 
24.76 

$20. 22 
34.20 

34. 85 

38.56 

51. 57 

20.86 
25.54 

$19.50 
39. 56 
35.01 
40.74 
64.88 
15. 38 
23.21 

$20.06 
36.15 
33.27 
44. 81 
57.77 
15.29 
21.20 

$20. 10 
33.27 
32.69 
42.90 
50.06 
14,83 
17.13 

$19. 88 $21. 48 $22. 50 $27. 19 
41.90 41.78 35.09 36.25 
27.61 31.00 30.90 30.77 

47.22 53.08 51.46 44.44 

64.22 62.56 45.65 30.62 
14.07 14.64 13.97 13.16 
17.30 16,24 18,07 23.06 

$30. 81 
37.40 
30.09 

41.22 
28.86 
15. 35 

23.23 

$27.88 
39.05 
36.27 
43. 13 
23. 94 
20.73 
23.71 

$22.55 

36.34 

32.63 
45.04 

45. 63 
16.89 
21. 16 

7-year average.... 

31.36 

32.25 

32.26 

32.62 

32.65 

31.00 

31.74 32.97 31.09 

29.36 

29.57 

30.67 

31.46 
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I ) — Ooiitin uchI . 

Table im.—Feed: Monthly and yearly average price per ton at New Torlf to 

Olh MKAJb. 


Crop year. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov* 

Dec. 

.fan. 

Fel>. 

1 

War. j Apr. 

M.iy, 

June. 

1910-11 

$37.40 

$36. 90 W. 50 

$35. 50 

$35 50 

$.15. 50 

S:55.5o's:u.l2 

j.t;,7.-, 

$33. 50 

1911-12 

40. 00 

40.75 

40. 12 

39 . 00 

30.65 

40.17* 39.75, 38 SO 

38, 10 

37. 30( 

1912-13 

35. 38 

35.30 

34 38 

32 75 

32. 34 

31 90 

29.20i 27. 

28. 12 

28 25 

1913-14 

32. 50 

32.00 

31.40 

31.25 

31.25 

31 35 

;n.25i zi.m 

31.50 

3,2. 27 

Av. 1910-11 to 










1913-U 

36.34 

36.24 

35.35 

31.60 

31.6S 

34.73 

33.92} 33.07 

32.87^ 

32. Hi 

1914-15 

33. 62 

32.831 32.75 

35. H) 

38 75 

41. (K); 37.131 35.50 

32, 50 

32. 5(} 

1915-16 

30 70 

38. 75! 38. 50 

40. 50 

1 40.00 

39. 50 

30,(53) 32 8«> 

; 31.50 

.12 12 

1916-17 

39 50 

42.28 45.45 

47. 50 

48. 50 

48. 50 

4S.:58 tv. (Hi 

, 43 R! 

19. 25 

1917-18 

53. 00 

54.00 

54.42 

57 00 

58. 15 

58.50 

58 501 57. (K) 

j 52. 50l 

50,00 

lOlS-19 

55. m 

50.00 

55,75 

56. 50 

I 62. 15 

65, ,55 

65. .">0i 65. 50 

’ 7l». 59i 

75. 50 

1919-20 

81 58 

73. HO 

78. 75 

80. 75 

1 81.50 

71.7.- 

70.40| 62 50i 60. 00 

(W (Hi 

1920-21 1 

60. 00; 

60.00 

56. SO 

52. OU 

1 J8.3S 

43. 12 

43. 75. 46. lKi| 36. 

37. 00 

Av. 1911-15 to 

i 

1 




j 54.00 


1 



1920-21 

51.77j 

51.09 

51.77 

52 76 


52.25 

51.46, 49.48] 47.53 

4K. 05 

1921-22 

FL30! 

40. OO! 10.75 

Ts.ou 


'”51,62 

, 55.(KV to. ,50 

47.62 

r49. 2o! 

1922-2.^ 

43. 501 

4Lr»n' 


jir.oo 


1 








It - 

1 1 


luiy. 

Ang 

Aver- 

age. 

S.R..3.3 
36 57 
20 10 
32. .80 

$35. TI 
35. 50 
3tl 12 
r.i.uo 

$3,5.27 
38. HI 
31 25 
31.97 

3,3. 28 

.33. fiS 

.3132 

"35. hI 

37 71 1 

.3.5. 39 

3 i.JHij 

37,0t)i 

30.72 

51.081 

53.50! 

47.53 

52 HOi 

54.00 

5L99 

82.. 10 

1 IKK 251 

60.53 

(W, Oiil 

' no.ooi 

70. 'HI 

41 <»0 

j 46. .88 

47. 65 

.50. 87 

‘ 54.19! 

51.27 

to. sh| 

1 4.5 511; 

1 47.01 


I 


1 From Annual Statistical Review of Now Voik Pioduco Ktf*Iun.:;'o and the <hU Paint, and Ring 
Kepoi tor. 

2 Noiiunal. 


Table 196. — Feed: Monthly and yearly price per fo/i, Memphis, IPtihll to 
COTTONSEED MEAL (:Ui PER CENT PROTEIN), 


Crop yoat . 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

IhY 

.Ian. 

Pel). 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

.film* 

Juiy. 

A ver- 
uge. 

1910-11 

$26. 00 

$26, 7.5 

$26. 3.8 

$24. .38 

$24.38 

|2;L 8H 

$23.26 

12,8. 26 

%Ii, H8 

$23.8S^$2{.50 

126.0:; 

$21,51 

1911-12 

26. 50 

2.6,75 

24. (Y.i 

24.6;i 

24. 63 

24. 38 

26. 13 

m 00 

27 25 

28 (Hi! 27. 2.6 

7.6 

2 ail 

1912-13 

m. 75 

26.63 

24. ;w 

24.6;i 

25. 50 

25. 76 

25. 13 

26. VA 

26. 76 

2H. IKi 

28. 7.6 

.vo.o:; 

20. 42 

1913-14 

31.75 

27. 00 

27. 13 

27.38 

27.25 

26.75 

26. 13 

26.75 

27. (K3 

27. ?.» 

27. M 

27.75 

27, 50 

Average, 1910-11 
to J 913-14 

27.75 

26.03 

26.38 

25.26 

25.44 

25. 10 

24.01 

26.28 

».3H 

20,91 

27.00 

27.09 

26. 1*1 

1914-15 

28. 00 

'"%k 75 

" 22.75 

”22.38 

,60 

24.75 

" 27 ,' 26 

2‘K 88 

*K .60 

" 20 . (JO 

2.6. 25 

‘ 2 V.* f 1 

25 JH 

1916-16 

25. m 

27. !:l 

30. 50 

82. 00 

34. (H> 

32, 25 

29. 00 

28. :w 

28. 88 

27.75 

27. 26 

27. 25 

29. 1 7 

1916-17 

28, 25 

30. 75 ! 

35.26 

39. 25 

3iK (H) 

37. 50 

36.25 

30. 25 

IK 50 

39, 50 

42. 25 

44. .60 

37.27 

1917-18 

46. 50 

4 : 1 . 00 ! 

45. 50 

49.75 

46. 50 

46.50 

46. 50 

40. rrf) 

40. .60 

4(0 50 

40. r»o 

40. fKI 

4rt.:i! 

191H-19 

46,50i 

46.60! 

40.50 

f>4.(K) 

54.00 

M.<H1 

5^1, (Kf 

5t.(K) 

51. (Kf 

M. m 

59. 13 

6!i.75 

6LK7 

1919-20 

76. 25 

6 : 4 . (M) 

66. 50 

70.25 

OtK 25 

71.(H)i 

66.(H)i 

66. 75 

(H.Kl! 

06, 13) tK 

59. 40 

cH.on 

1920-21 

56.00 

5t25 

39,50 

34. 13 

28.00 

28. M 

m. 50 

25, 17 

25. 50; 

2K.92| 29.75 

34,00 


Average, 19l4r-15 
to 1920-21 

43. 59 

40.77 

40.93 

43.11 

42.04 

42.05 

40.04 

40.42 

40. 

41.n! 41.97 

4 : 1 . 79 

4f.73 

1921- 22 : 

1922- 2:1 

'36.44 

34.00 

i-56.00 

32.60 

' 34 ^ 

37.60 

I 3.44 

42.80 

42. 10 

”34775 


41. 12 

it.lKJ 

4:L75 

Vi. 5iJ 

39. 80 

37.97 


^ Figures prior to 101^ from Cotton Oil Press. 
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Tabi.e 107.^ — Feed: Monthly average price per ton {bagged) at 17 marheU^ 192^, 


COTTONSEED MEAL (36 PER CENT PROTEIN). 


Market. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

Atlanta 

$35. 70 

$30, 30 

S11.40 

$13.00 

$44.00 

$44.00 

$10.25 

.$34.00 

$34. 10 

$39. 75 

$44.00 

$42.90 

$40.00 


43.0)> 

45 25 

47. «) 




44. 50 








Boston 

4;k 80 

45. 90 

4S. 60 

50.60 

52.60 

50.00 

46. 40 

4L,50 

41.80 

47. 25 

51.90 

51.60 

47. 70 


41. 00 

43. 00 

17. 75 

49.40 


50 25 

4.3 75 

40.50 





145.20 

Chicago 

30. 00 

41. 90 

45. 70 

47. 50 

48 50 

48.00 

46.60 

39.20 

37.60 

42.50 

47.10 

47.80 

44.30 

Cincinnati 

39. 10 

11. 00 

45,75 

48 .50 

49.70 

47. 10 

42.90 

37.60 

37.10 

42. 25 

47.40 

45.50 

43.70 

Jacksonville 

37. 50 

38 70 

43. 00 

45.00 

45. 50 

45 90 

43 40 

36.00 

35.50 

40.75 

35.40 

45.50 

41.00 

1\ City 

40. 90 

42. 75: 




51 00 

43. 00 

39 25 




51.00 


X/OS Angeles 




42. 00 

42.00 

46.00 

48 00 







Memphis 

31 75 

30. 10 

41. 10 

43. 00 

43.75 

42. 50 

39.80 

34.00 

32.60 

37 60 

42.80 

42. 10 

39.20 

XIoxxr 

39. IXi 

43 00 

45. IK) 

46. 01) 





35. 00 

41. 00 

47.00 

47. 00 

242.90 

New York... 

43 40 

1 45 2()| 

i 47. SO 

49. 90 

\51’.¥) 

aj 25 

47. 30 

42. 80 

42.40 

46.70 

51.10 

51.25 

47. 50 

Philadelphia 

42. 70 


1 47. SO 

49. SO 

50.90 

49.30 

45.50 

39.30 

40.25 

45. 75 

50. 80 

51.00 

46.60 

Pittsburgh 

41.70 

! 'in, 40 

4S 10 

49.20 

50 00 

50.00 

40 f’O 

38. 10 

38.75 

44. 25 

48.90 

49.10 

45 70 

Richmond 

43. IK) 

4.1. 75 

1 47, 7.> 

45. 00 



45 70 



41. 50 


50.2,5 

145.30 

Sa ?1 *1 sen , . . 


. ... i 

I 

47. 00 

4S. (X) 


48.00 


48. 00 





Savannah 

J7. 50j 

3H. OOj 

j 43. (X) 

45.75 

45.50 


45. 70 

40. 50 

30.00 

38.00 

44.50 

45.60 

341 . 80 

- „ . 

1 

1 

1 

„ _ 

— 

1 

— 



— 





1 Average for 7 montiis. a Average for S moiilhs ^ Average for 11 nioiitlis. 


Table 198. — Feed: Monthly average jyriee per ton {bagged) at 12 mallets, 1922. 


LINSEED MEAL. 


Market. 

Jan 

J cb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

Boston 

$51.60 

$.54. m 

$.57. 40 

$5t. 40 

$54. 90 

$.52. ,50 

,$48. 00 

$46.10 

$45, 90 

$.53. GO 

$.54.00 

$56.90 

$52.50 

Buffalo 

46. .50 

50, 2,5 

5-t. tH) 

51 . 75 


46. .50 

45. 2.5 

43.00 





M8.20 

Chicago 

46. 30 

49. 61) 

.5.i. 7,5 

52. ill 

50. 80 

47. 2.5 

45. 70 

41 90 

41 50 

4.8. 10 

51.40 

52.40 

48.60 

Cincinnati 

48. 40 

50.20 

,56.70 

5,5.40 

,51.00 

48.90 

47,00 

48.00 

4 : 1 , 80 

50.30 

55.25 

65.40 

50.90 

Jacksonville ^ 




59. 50 


,59. 10 ’ 

,54. 50 

52. 00 

,50. 50^ 


53.00 

6L00 

b55.70 

Kansas City 

47. 60^ 

¥).iK) 

M, 75| 

54.40 

m. 7.5 

49. (X) 

50.00 

47. 60! 

4.5.00 

,51.25 

54.00 

54. 60 

61.00 

Minneapolis- 

43. 10 

46. .50 

52. K)l 

51. 10 

49. 00 

48.20 

4.5. 00 

42 3t)! 

39. 00 

46. 75 

49.20 

60 40 

46.90 

New York.... ' 

51. 10 

54. 40 ! 

58. 00 

55.90 

50.7.5 

5:1.60; 

61.20 

48.40 

46.90 

53.60 

55.70 

56. 10 

53. 50 

Omaha 





5.1. 00 

52. ,30 

48. 75 

47. 2.5] 

4,3. 10 

50.40 

53,40 

54.60 

250.40 

Philadelphia 

49.701 

ikl 00 

57. IX) 

,54. 20 

5-1.20 

51.60 

48.20 

45.70! 

4.5. 20 

52.90 

54 90 

56.25 

51.90 

Pittsburgh 

50. (Ml 

52. (X)i 

56,30! 

5.5,00 


51). 70 

48.71) 

46.00’ 

44, ,50 

50.60 

51 50 

56. 60 

851.30 

San Francisco 

55.00 

ra, 70 

53. 70 

49, 50 

60.70 


52.00 

5,5.00 

51.2.5 

48.00 

48.00 

50.75 

851.40 


^ Average for 7 mouths. ^ Average for 8 months. ^ Aveiago for It mouths. 


:8S SSSS 8S88 
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Y earhook of the Department of Agriculture, 1922. 

FEED — Oontinued. 

Table 199.— cake and oiUalc meal: International trade, calendar years 1909-1921. 

rThe class called here “oil cake and oil-cake meal includes the edible calm and meal remaining after making 
oil from such products as cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, coni, etc. See General note, table lOi.] 



1 Average, 1909-1913. 

^1919 

1920 

1921 

Country. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Expoits. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports. 

PEINCIPAL EXPORT- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 \ 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 j 

pounds. 

1,000 

> ING COUNTRIES. 

founds 

pounds 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

'pounds. 

Argentina — 

42,587 


114,024 


49, 055 

1 1,921 

75,719 

Austria-Hungary 

53,073 

124,873 



^ 4, 28 J 

12,871 

British India 

1,262 

268,648 

2,i92 

305,134 

4,331 

2.jS, OhO 

3,299 

208, ISX 
35, 785 

Canada 

7,752 

51,370 

12,312 

41,222 

14,0t)0 

19,200 

15,201 1 

China 

2 174 

147,468 

161,624 

281,651 

148,246 

‘ 60 

195,959 

181,782 


217,258 

205,894 

France 

288,968 

476,863 

15,604 i 

19,310 

16,057 

97,001 

42,833 

202,529 

Italy 

10,550 

55,115 

33,764 

99 ! 

1 

34,468 1 

69 

78,100 

1,014 

139,016 

Russia 


1,453,413 




i. 



United States 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 


1,701,124 

il2,406 

1,087,228 

228, 853 

1 589,502 

88, 400 

1,200,484 

Belgium 

543,648 

155,373 

39,209 

76,802 

51, 927 

i 70,002 

' 206, 307 

51,732 

Denmark 

L 002,329 

15,777 

292, 103 

1 

569,272 

305 

1 23 

937,033 


Dutch East Indies... 

2, 509 

13, 212 

257 

119,322 

ltj3, 512 

241 

35, 144 

Finland 

25, 333 

2, 125 

69,631 

22,031 


18,114 


Germany 

1,686,416 

525,108 


ni,ioi i 

; 7,500 



Japan 

189, 868 

! 295,673 

11,918 

307,317 ! 

5,083 

207,411 

! 1,334 

Netherlands 

707, 116 

219,819 

223,859 

13,460 

197,312 ! 

203, 258 

512,401 

I 09,624 

Norway 

Sweden 

55,112 
346, 755 

2,889 

1,535 

45,341 
151, 736 

29,987 i 
137,265 

7, 989 

08, 331 
101, 753 

6 

Switzerland 

69,352 

1, 413 

91,795 

4 

53,923 

2,382 

90, 231 

1 2, 107 

United Kingdom 

790,865 

161, 798 

601,604 

11, 359 

400,760 ! 

48,711 

712, 333 

: 70,368 

Other countries 

30,320 

62,610 

9,035 

59,242 

31,075 i 

120, 572 

28,080 

1 8:1,907 

Total 

5, 812, 002 

5,081, 538 

1,962,856 

2,323, 421 

2,242,929 , 

|2, lid, 7)38 1 

, 3 , 21037 " 

7i,6rc^ 


1 Austria only. 2 Three-year average. 

CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 


Table 200. — Clover seed: Acreage, 'production, and value, by States, 1921-2!, and totals, 

1916-1922. 


State and year. 


Now York 

Pennsylvania. 

Oiiio 

Indiana....... 

lUiuois 


Michigan... 
Wisconsm.. 
Mmnesota. . 

Iowa 

Missouri, . . 
Nebraska. . 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 

Tennessee.. 

Mississippi, 

Idaho 

Oregon 


Thousands of 
acres. 


Average yield Production Average fiinn fyiii 
per acre (thousands of price pei bushel 

(bushels). bushels), Nov. i:». 


1921 

19221 

1921 

3922 

1921 

1922’ 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 * 

9 

11 

1.9 

2.5 

17 

28 

113. (K) 

$10.00 

221 

280 

18 

18 

1.4 

3.4 

25 

25 

10.25 

10, <K) 

23 

250 

172 

206 

1.2 

LI 

206 

227 

10. 70 

10.70 

2, 204 

2,429 

57 

100 

1.2 

1.2 

08 

120 

10. 30 

9. 80 

700 

1,170 

143 

210 

1.4 

1.5 

200 

315 

10, 05 

9. 60 

2,010 

3,024 

115 

150 

1.5 

1.6 

172 

240 

9. 75 

10.50 

1,677 

2,520 

98 

127 

1.7 

1.8 

307 

229 

9. 90 

10.20 

1,653 

2,m 

74 

72 

2.1 

2.1 

155 

151 

10, 00 

9. 10 

1,53 

1,419 

108 

132 

1.6 

1.7 

173 

224 

9, 70 

10.40 

L67H 

2,330 

17 

21 

1.7 

1,7 

29 


10. 55 

9, (K) 

‘ 306 

324 

9 

8 

2.2 

2.7 

20 

^ 22 

9.00 

^ 10.00 

^ 180 

220 

3 

4 

2.3 

i 1.5 

7 

! 0 

9.W 

i 8. (K) 

63 

48 

18 

21 

1,9 

2,2 

34 

^ 46 

10.00 

10, 70 

340 

492 

4 

5 

1,7 

1.8 

7 

9 

il.OO 

ILOO 

77 

99 

18 

20 

8.0 

6.0 

144 

120 

n.rio 

1 moo 

2,520 

1,200 

18 

16 

5.0 

4.5 

90 

72 

9. 75 

i 9, 70 

878 

698 

8 

5 

3.0 

1.0 

24 


9.(K) 

1 12.00 

216 

60 

889 

1, 126 ( 

1.7 

1.7 

1,538 

1,875 

10. 75 

10.08 

16,529 

18,906 


1 ' 
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Table 201 . — Clover seed' Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

Septem- 

ber. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber pio- 
diictjon 
estimate- 

Final 

estimate. 

3918 

1,000 

huhhels. 

1-179 

1,404 

1,000 

hmlieh. 

1,078 

1,383 

1,000 
bushels. 
1,356 
1, 248 

1,000 
bushels. 
1,488 
1, 197 

1939 

994 

3,015 

967 

1, 484 

1920 

1,452 

1,576 

1,593 

1,214 

1,944 

3921 

1,315 

1,360 

1,538 

11,875 

1922 

1,905 

2,033 

1,865 



1 Preliminary estimate. 


Table 202. — (dover seed: Farm price pir bushel, 16th of each month, 1910-1922. 


If'^ear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

June- 

July. 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 

$8. 26 

18. 26 

88. 15 

$7. 91 

$7. 47 

$7-24 

$7. 17 

$7. 53 

$8. 27 

$8. 13 

$7. 70 

: $7.94 

$7.84 

1911 

8 27 

8. 37 

8. 50 

8. 79 

8. 74 

8 SO 

8.83 

9. 65 

10. 19 

10 33 

10. 37 

10.62 

9.29 

1912 

10. 89 

12 22 

12. 89 

12 91 

12.53 

11 69 

10 64 

9.80 

9 39 

9, 37 

9. 06 

9.00 

10.87 

1013 

9.41 

10. 28 

10. 42, 

11.00 

10.71 

9. 77 

9 78 

9 37 

7. 31 

7.00 

7. 33 

7.70 

9. 18 

1914 

7. 99 

8. 07 

8. 17| 

8.06 

7.87 

7.96 

8. 12 

8 76 

9. 10 

8.24 

8.02 

8 12 

8.21 

1915 

! 8.51 

8.60 

8. 55 

8 36 

8 14 

7 90 

7 96 

7.94 

8 49 

9.70 

9 67 

10.01 

8.65 

1916 

10.27 

10.47 

10 76 

10 58 

9.98, 

9 47 

9, 15 

9. 12l 

8 65 

8. 54 

9.20 

9.40 

9. 63 

1917 

9.60 

9. 87 

10. 32 

10. 41 

10, 40 

10.29 

10. 50 

10. 53 

10 89 

11.92 

12.91 

13.53 

10.93 

1918 

11. 48 

16.46 

17. 49 

17.86 

16. 50 

15.88 

14. 71 

15. 20j 

16 61 

19.01 

20.03 

20.67j 

17.08 

3919 

21.55 

21.79 

1 22.61 

i 21.81 

2-1. 48 

23. 37 

23.25 

24.33’ 

25. 38 

26. 47 

26.53’ 

27.63 

24.35 

1920 

28. 06 

31. 21 

! 31.88 

32 23 

29. 84 

20. 21 

2t). «>2 

19.97: 

17. 77 

li. 18 

11.64 

10. 28 

23. 15 

1921 

10 82 

10.61 

10.98 

10.80 

10.71 

10 20 

10 00 

10 37 

10.25 

10. 21 

10. 09! 

10.38 

10. 45 

1922 

10 09 

11.88 

13.00 

13. 13 

- 12.84 

11.60 

11.00 

9.88 

8.85 

9. 66; 

10. 18 

10.88 

11. 13 

Aveiaac, 1913- 













i 

1922 

13. 14 

13.92 

11.42 

14 72 

14. 16 

13 20 

13.00 

12.55 

12.:33 

12 39 

12.62 

12.86 

13.28 

1 


Table Timothy seed: Farm price 2 )er bushel, loth of each month, 1910-1922. 


Year, 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

IVtay. 

Juno. 

July. 

j 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver* 

ago. 

1910 


1 







$3 77 

$4.03 

$4.08 

$4. 1 J 


1911... 

$4. 12, 

1 $4.M 

$4.93 

$5. 17 

$5.24 

$5. 24: 

$5.48 

$6.62 

6.65 

6.91 

6.90| 

6.72 

$5.70 

1912 ..1 

6. 991 

7.26, 

7.33 

7.27 

7, 16 

6.68 

5.96 

3.20 

2.09 

1. 95 

1.82 

1.79 

4.96 

1913 

L79 

! 1.78 

1.72 

1.74 

1.76 

1.77 

1.94 

2.01 

2. 13 

2.02 

2.08 

2.10 

1.90 

1914 ' 

2.07 

2.12 

2. 30 

2.28 

2.38 

2.23 

2.32 

2.13 

2.46 

2.34 

2.34 

2. 18 

2.29 

1915 j 

2.63 

2.66 

2.78 

2,69 

2.75 

2.65 

2.57 

2.56 

2.62 

2.72 

2.91 

2.86 

2.70 

1916..... 

3.05 

3. 19 

3. 28 

3.51 

3.33 

3.26 

3.08 

2.36 

2.22 

2.27 

2.25 

2.31 

2.84 

1917.. 

2.44 

2.46 

2. 70 

2.76 

3.09 

3 09 

3,04 


3.31 

3.61 

3.25 

3.37 

3.03 

1918.. ! 

3.57 

3.78 

3.84 

3.74 

3.84 

3.56 

3.67 

3,87 

3.79 

4.08 

4.26 

4.21 

3.86 

1919... 

4.34 

4.51 

4.54 

4. 69 

5.05 

4.63 

4.49 

4.58 

4.55 

4.78 

I 4.67 

; 4.98 

4.65 

1920... 

5. 35 

5. 62 

' 5.61 

5. 63 

5.61 

5. 46 

6,44 

4.44 

3. 62 

3.25 

3.09 

' 3.16 

4.62 

1921.. 

3.04 

2. 75 

2,97 

2.84 

2.90 

2.99 

’ 2.98 

2.71 

2.31 

2.70 

2.41 

1 2,57 

2.79 

1922 

2.70 

2.82 

; 2.95 

! 3.11 

3.21 

2.81 

2.53 

2.20 

2.28 

2.48 

2.49 

2.69 

2.69 

Average, 1913- 












i 


1922* 

1 

3. 10 

3. 17 

3.27 

3.30 

3.39 

3.24 

3.18 

3.04 

2.92 

3.02 

2. 98 

3.04 

i 

3. 14 


iBK 1922 45 
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Table 204— Field seeds: Average price per lOQ pounds, paid lo growers for crops of 1918 

to mi. 


[Weighted average puce based on reports received armimliy from seed siuppeis.] 
ALFALFA PEED. 


State or State sub- 
division. 


Southern Aiiaona 

California 

Colorado 

Southern Idaho 

Northeastern Kansas.. 
Northwestern Kansas. 
Southeastern Kansas. 
Southwestern Kansas. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State or State sub- 
division. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

117.00 

$35.50 

$17.00 

$14.35 

Montana 

$17. 50 

$26 00 

$17 00 

$17.85 

15.50 

30 00 

15.90 

14.00 

Ncbiaska 

14. 25 

26.00 1 

15 80 

10. 10 

16.00 

27 00 

13 00 

11.85 

Eastern New Mo''dco- 

13.00 

27.50 j 

14.00 

10. 80 

16.50 

31.65 

11.80 

12.00 

Western Oklahoma. . 

13.50 

*22. 30 

12 85 

U .20 

14. 10 

25. 05 

13.60 

11. 10 

Western Oiegon 

37.00 

2S. 70 

18.00 

13 .{ K 1 

13.20 

26 75 

14.25 

10.65 

South Dakota 

16.75 

3L45 

IS. 75 

13.20 

13. 80 1 

28 30 

16 40 

13. 60 

Western Texas 

14.50 

23.50 ! 

20.65 

14. 75 

13 70 

26,60 

14. 70 

11.35 

Northern Utah ... 

10. 75 

33.50 1 

i 

16.00 

11. 75 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


Southern Idaho 

$25. 85 

$40. 15 

$22 00 

$14.50 

! 

Western New York. . 

$2.5.00 

$.19 20 

$21, 10 

Northern Ilhnois 

26.00 

39. 60 

22.05 

14. 65 

Northwestern Ohio. . 

2.5. 25 

40.80 ) 

22.30 

Nnrt.Tiftm rrwlmna.^ 

24. 85 

41. 70 

21.75 

14. 80 

Western Oregon 

29. 50 

40. 45 

23 50 

Iowa 

Southern Michigan — 

25. 00 
20. 15 

40,35 

44.90 

19. 95 
20.90 

15. 15 
13.50 

Northeastern'" Wis- 
consin 

t 25. 00 

40.25 

18.96 

Minnesota 

26.00 

39.25 

19.25 

13.66 

Southeastern Wis- 
consin 

2.5.25 

41.20 

20. 20 


$14.00 

13. 30 
13.65 

14.30 
14.20 


RED CLOVER SEED. 


Idaho 

$36.50 

1 

$4,5.60 

$13.95 

$15. 10 

Missouri 

$29.75 

$39.25 

$15.85 

14.65 

$16.05 

15.35 

Northern Illinois 

31.90 

43.30 i 

18 70 j 

16.30 

Nebraska i 

30. W 

41.25 

Central Illinois 

32 25 

43. 70 

18.40 

16.55 

Northwestern Ohio... 

33. 65 

44.40 

19.05 

17.20 

Northern Indiana 

33.05 

45.50 

19.10 

17.00 

Western Oregon 

35. ,50 

47. 50 

22.35 

15.30 

Central Indiana 

Southern I ndiana 

33.20 
29. 30 i 

45.50 

42.50 

18. 50 
16 05 

16. 55 
16,45 

Washington 

Northeastern Wis- 

33, 00 

45.00 

18.00 

15.26 

N ortheastem Iowa 

Soutlieastem Iowa 

31,75 

31.50 

42.10 

40.50 

17.80 
18 30 

16.45 

15.40 

consul 

Soulheastem Wis- 

35. 80 

43. 80 

16.30 

! 16,65 

Southwestern Iowa — 
Kansas 

32.25 
30. 00 

42. 70 
40. 50 

17.26 

15.65 

1.5.90 
15 30 

consin 

Southwestern W is- 

35. .50 

45.60 

18.40 

1 17. ,55 

Southern Michigan 

Minnesota 

34.20 
32 80 

45 00 
43. 10 

17.10 

16.75 

16.60 
1.5. ,50 

consm - 

32.20 

43.55 

16.75 

16 85 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, 


€olorado 

$14 00 

$21. 60 

Idaho 

18.00 

24. 75 

Illinois 

25. 00 

24. 00 

Kansas 

16.40 

23 60 

Minnesota 

17.50 

21.00 

Mcaitana 

19.00 

1 

25 


$9.90 

$4.25 

NebraJika. 

$L8w(K) 

18.00 

$25. (K1 
23 . 00 

$12.50 
9. 60 

10.00 

6.50 

North Dakota.., 

16.30 

10. 15 

Oklahoma 

20. 00 

22, (K) 

9.00 

8.15 

5.10 

South Dakota 

17. 00 

21.00 

9.60 

8. 00 

4,50 

Utah 

18,00 

26.00 

8.50 

11.50 

5.00 



$6. 55 
4. 40 
5. m 

5.00 

3.00 


TIMOTHY SEED. 


Southern Idaho 

Northern Illinciiis 

Centric llUncrf-s 

Southern lEinois 

Indiana 

Northeastern Iowa 

Northwestem Iowa, . , 
Southeastern Iowa. . * . 
Sotrthwestwn Iowa. , . 

Kansas 

Northwestern Minne- ■ 

sota ■ 

East central Minne- 
sota..., 

Southern Minnesota. . . 

West central Minne- 
sota 


19.15 

$11.25 

$5. 25 

$410 

8,35 

9.8.5 

6.50 

4.50 

8.55 

10.50 

6,30 

4.85 

7.60 

10. 15 

6.75 

4.95 

9.45 

10.75 

6,25 

470 

8.16 

10.10 

: 5.40 

420 

8,00 

9.76 

5.90 

416 

8.60 

10.60 

6,05 

450 

8.80 

10.65 

5.50 

410 

8.50 

10,00 

5.25 


8.00 

9.56 

5.10 

435 

» 8.05 

9.65 

5.75 

440 

7.80 

9.70 

5.50 

445 

8, 15 

9.90 

5.25 

i 

4 75 


Northeastern Mrssonrij 
Northwestern Mis- 
souri 

Southwestern Mis- 
souri 

Nebraska 

Ncrth Dakota..,.,.,, 
Nc^heastem Ohio , . . 
Kwthwestem Ohio,. , 
Northeastern South 

Dakota 

Southeastern South 

Dakota 

Wisconsin,.,-,.,.,... 


$8,40 

$10.56 

15.76 ■ 

$4.30 

9,35 

10.60 

5.50 ■ 

3.95 

10.00 
9. 85 
7.65 
9-20 
B,m 

10.36 
9.60 

9.36 

11 m 

10.70 

455 ^ 
6-50 1 
5.80 I 
6.65 
i 5.86 

3.70 
5.50 
5.20 
4 85 
470 

7.60 

9 55 

1 6.05 

4.45 

7.90 

8.25 

9.95 

10.00 

i 5.65 
i 5,90 

405 

4.80 
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('LOVER AND TIMOTHY REED-Oontiniied. 

Tables 20^.— Forage plant seed. Imports info United States, 1911 to 19^1} 


Kind of seed 

For fiscal yeais ending June 3*1 — 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Alfalfa 

1,272 

3, 394 

6,104 

5,203 

6,930 

3,252 

3, 170 

45 

770 

18,831 

942 

Canada bluegrass 

7516 

3U6 

791 

567 

1,043 

698 

495 

1,229 

739 

552 

1,U8 

Ivcntucky bluegrass . . . 

25 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 


5 




Awnless brome grass. . 

165 

6 

75 

139 

7 

(T 

1 



369 

9 

Aisiko clover 

3,521 

1,324 

766 

2,688 

778 

1,113 

4,329 

3,528 

7,032 

5,648 

4,121 

Crimson clover 

3, 529 

3, 107 

5,377 

8,534 

11,690 

4,504 

5, 776 

1,603 

1,484 

10,053 

5, 566 

Red clover 

6, 143 

19, 674 

5,333 

5,921 

8,932 

32, 509 

5,344 

768 

3,051 

19, 268 

16,333 

White clover 

173 

543 

079 

640 

373 

149 

158 

53 

1 

189 

516 

Biennial white sweet 












clover 

13 

2;3 

33 

42 

194 

C) 

195 

71 

941 

2,215 

3, 133 

Bienniai yellow sweet 












clover 


15 


24:3 

201 

C) 

9 


1 

202 

235 

Clover mixtures 






26 

lfj9 

550 

265 

23 

Crass mixtuies 







124 

6 

(0 

3 

6 

Spring vetch and oat-s 











mixtures 











4 

Meadow fescue 










3 


Broom-carn millet 

2, 254 

3,376 

1, 194 

1,520 

1,305 

1,102 

786 

1,584 


225 

152 

Foxtail millet 

482 

276 

291 

52:3 

338 

118 

260 

9 

138 

146 

434 

Oi chard grass 

548 

137 

139 

1,939 

703 

754 

L28G 

58 

177 

2,771 


Rape 

1,516 

1,266 

1, 194 

2,981 

3,966 

4,019 

2,286 

11,316 

639 

5,766 

4,245 

Reutop 










7 

(i) 

Peieniiial ryo grass 

005 

1,626 

1,117 

1,429 

1,342 

1,510 

1,668 

‘i*584’ 

831 

1, 958 

1,523 

Italian ryo grass 

251 

321 

345 

311 

485 

383 

483 

606 

208 

980 

577 

Timothy 

320 

378 

40 

23 

18 

119 

4 

22 

155 

37 

391 

Hairy vetch. 

965 

646 

1, 948 

2, 477 

466 

68 

296 

231 

257 

1,220 

1,387 

Spring vetch 

2,076 

5;ji 

1,390 

682 

221 

62 

30 

118 

435 

1,048 

542 


1 Imports of all seeds up to and including the fiscal year 1913, also of perennial and Italian rye grass and 
hairy vetch up to and mciudiiig 1917, ana sv^cot clover for all years, are based on information furnished 
by IT. S. Customs Service. Ail other figures represent imports of seed permitted entry under the seed 
importation act. 

2 I’rchminary. 

8 Figures missing. 

^ LeSvS than 500 pounds. 


Table 2D(). — Clover seed: Monthly ami yearly receipts and, shipments, Chicago, 1910-11 

to 1 922-2^ J 


BECBIPTS. 


Season. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

‘Crop 

year 

total. 

1910-11 

3911-12 

1912- 13 

1913- 34 

Average 3910- U 
to 3913-14 

19H-15 

lOLVlO..... 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

19L8-19 

191<>-1'0 

1920- 21 

Average 1914-15 
to 1920-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1,000 

ibs. 

1,3‘iO 

519 

271 

188 

i.m 

ibs. 

1,375 

198 

950 

225 

1,000 

ibs. 

805 

376 

521 

939 

LOGO 

ibs. 

231 

95 

295 

1,446 

1,000 

ibs. 

94 

331 

493 

1,035 

LOGO 

ibs. 

524 

m 

545 

418 

LOGO 

ibs. 

751 

357 

901 

837 

1,000 

ibs. 

378 

307 

279 

412 

1,000 

lbs 

304 

213 

109 

210 

1,000 

m, 

405 

194 

165 

836 

1,000 

lbs. 

59 

343 

41 

429 

1,000 

lbs. 

270 

574 

40 

1,180 

1,000 

lbs. 

0,056 

3,644 

4,010 

8, 155 

580 

687 

025 

517 

488 

4.56 

711 

34^1 

224 

400 

218 

516 

5,766 

7H9 
2, 190 
1,356 
1,340 

m 

1, 539 
i,fm 

596 

1,921 

1,308 

945 

1,597 

1,816 

2,448 

1,136 

1,953 

995 

1,149 

1,337 

1,941 

3,03:1 

1,723 
1, 205 
L4L6 
587 
1,146 
1,000 
1,314 

1,773 
9801 
GOO 
1,079 
1,974 
2, 840 
2,762| 

1,993 
1,236 
1,192 
1,688 
1,002 
2,557 
i 3,150 

900 
1,123 
833 
i 797 
1,175 
2,239 
3,996 

438 

974 

798 

217 

464 

884 

1,570 

55 

294 

393 

298 

88 

7 

418 

307 

108 

200 

319 

48 

53 

2 

, 22 
271 
195 
84 

327 

138 

602 

135 

798 

213 

365 

.'9,778 

12,067 

9,802 

8,371 

10,044 

16i087 

19,008 

1,280 

; 1,519 

1,364 

1,285 

1,724 

1,831 

1,581 

764 

222 

133 

96 

, 368 

12, 167 

739 

1,3S8 

1,235 2,049 
1,290 1,479 

2 ,oit 

1,214 

1,585 

1,602 

2,448 

1, 050 

352 

169 

77 

997 

15,448 
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OLOVEE AND TIMOTHY SEED— Continued. 

Table 206,— Clover seed: Monthly ayid yearly receipts and ship^nents, Chicago^ 1010-11 

to 1922-23 — Continued. 

SHIPMENTS. 


Season 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fcl) 

!Nrai. 

Apr. 

May 

lime 

July 

Aiig 

Crop 

vc\ir 

total. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,ooo\ 

1,000 i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1/m . 

1,000 

1,000 


ihs. 

tbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. ; 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs ' 

lbs. 

lOlO-ll 

165 

183 

244i 

224 

480 

6S2i 

504 

252 

185 

52 

12 

lis 

3, 101 

1911-12 

51 

111 

204 

131 

426 

621 

4201 

363 

106 

48 

144 

59 

2,6cS4 

1912-13 

141 

309 

862 

372 

502 

8;35 

1, 525 

707 

90: 

78 

33 

05 

5, 519 

1913-14 

138 

152 

264 

668 

882 

1,570 

1, 591 

740 

544 

301 

381 

264 

7, 501 

Average 1910-11 










] 


1 


to 1913-14 

124 

189 

394 

349 

572 

928 

1,010 

51() 

231 

120 

142: 

126: 

4,701 

1914-15 

309 

124 

484 

~i766r) 

1, 197 

1, 58i 

1, m 

792 

1.S8 

13 

09 

104 

7, 818 

1915-16 

714 

590 

1,506 

879 

1, 125 

1, 438 

2,027 

1,481 

415 

39 

78 

88 

10,386 

1916-17 

279 

602 

1,021 

962 

I 1,065 

1,690 

2,086 

[ 1,606 

583 

1 157 

309 

429 

10,795 

1917-18 

423 

483 

430 

1, 144 

908 

1,92.^ 

1, 116 

1 182 

240 

' 4 

GO 

107 

7, 086 

1918-19 

191 

527 

1,447 

787 

984 

1, 139 

1,109 

1 653 

18 

94 

25 

136 

7,110 

1919-20 

271 

386 

952 

88S 

2, 589 

1,019 

926 

842 

24S 

98 

118 

61 

8,998 

1920-21 

107 

589 

691 

769 

1,554 

s 2,097 

.3,104 

1 1,694 

370 

107 

239 

528 

12, 809 

Average 1914-15 














to 1920-21 

32S 

472 

933 

1,014 

1,346 

1, 771 

1,605 

‘ 1,036 

295 

82 

128 

216 

9,286 

1921-22 

371 

781 

691 

i,2,i6 

1,728 

2,167 

1 2,416 

; 1,030 

818 

147 

133 

230 

:u7?ii 


547 

1, 172 

1, 187 

1, 169 

















1 








Table 207 . — Red clover seed. Monthly and yearly average spot price per 100 pomids, 
prime contract grade^ Chicago, 1910-11 to 1922-23^ 


Crop year. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dee. 

Jan, i 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver 

age. 

1910-11 

SIO. 13 

815.13 

$14. 45 

1 

$14. 86 

$15.04 

$14.80 

$15.25 

$15. 13 

1 

$15. 81 

$16. 10 

115. 75 

$10. 25 

$15.64 

1911-12 

20. 10 

20.63 

20.63 

2 O. 75 I 

21.81 

23. 13 

22 50 

21 (>3 

20 55 

20. 13* 

20.00 

10. (M) 

20.06 

1912-13 

17.50 

18 38 

18.05 

18.88 

19.90 

19. 88 

19. 25 

21.38 

38 40 

10 (K)| 

15. 50 

14. 70 

18. 16 

1913-14 

11.00 

13.35 

13 90) 

14. 88 

11.75 

14.41) 

14. 01 

13- <X) 

13 00 

13.50 

11.15 

17. 81 

13. 99 

Av , 1910-11 to 










1 




1913-14 

16. 20 

i 16.87 

16. 77 

i 17.34 

17.88 

18. 07 

17.76 

17,78 

16.94 

10 43 

10 35* 

10 94 


1914-15 

17.19 

: 15.08 

15. <M) 

1 15.59 

15. 84 

15. 21> 

14. 30 

13. 80 

13.50 

33.50 


15. 19 

14. 82 

1915-16 

18.40 

21.05 

20. 06 

20. 72 

39.59 

21. 19 

18. 00 

30.09 

[ 10. (K) 

14,00 

14. (Kli 

1.5,03 

17. 99 

1916-17 

14.85 

16.00 

17. 50 

17.91 

IS. 19 

19. 38 

18.81 

17.90 

18.33 

18.39 

19.08| 

20. 33 

18.06 

1917-18 

22.36 

2,"). 16 

26. 81 

27,45 

31.40 

31.35 

33.72 

32. 15 

30.51 

30. 45 

I 


29.44 

191S-19 

! 35.00 

35.50 

36. (K) 

37.50 

42. (JO 

42.60 

51.00 

50.00 

46.00 

45. 80 

lido 

50.00 

43 53 

1919-20 

50.00 

53. 10 

51. 20 

52.00 

54.23 

55. 73 

54.22 

44.96 

35. 00 

;i.5.00 

DO 

29. 85 

45.86 

1020-21 

^ 26.58 

22.28 

21.67 

20. 00 

21.52 

18.55 

38. 19 

17.85 

19, (M) 

19. (K) 

19.00 

lit 00 

20.22 

Av., 1914-15 to 













1 

1920-21 

26.34 

20, 88 

26.89 

27.31 

29. 05 

29.58 

29. 83 

27.62 

2,5.56 

25. 25 

24.95: 

25. 00 

,1 

1921-22 .... 

1 18.01 


18. 50 

1 18.50 

20.84 

22. 49 

24.52 

22. 00 

, 21.77 

19.38 

18,00 

16. 22 

19.88 

1022-23 

16.4 

19. 40 

20.22 

; 20.12 



















[ 1 i 





1 Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and Tho Seed World. 


Table 208 . — Alslke clover seed: Monthly and yearly average spot price per bushel, Toledo, 

19U-1B to 1922-23.^ 


Crop year. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

i Aug. 

'Aver- 

age. 

1914-15 






$8.96 

10.07 

$ 8 . 69 ! 

9.40| 

$8.17 

9.15 

$8,05 

9.10| 

3$7,90 

9.48: 

$8.52 

9.53 

$9. 13 
9.88 


1916-16 

ii59 

$i0.27i 

$10.36| 

$10.33i 

$16,26 

ii 78 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

9.83 

12.57 

10.24 
13. 34 

10.72 

14.35 

11. 10 
14.46 

11.30 

15.31 

11.62 

11.51' 
15. 59 

11.50 
15. 31 

11 . 50 ! 

15.22j 

11.40 

12.37j 

11.62 

11.74 

11.18 

14.28 

1918-19 

18. 17 


19.66 

18.70 

16.92 

20.09 

25.41 

24.23 

25.00 

21.02 

1919-20 

i 25.30 

28. 72 

29.97 

31.47 

. 34.67 

35.17 

35. 71 

m89 

24.37 

25 . 62 ! 

23.95 

19.24 

28. 74 

1920-21 

! 16.84 

! 17.36 

17. 70 

16.96 

16.00 

15,34 

14.98: 

13.93 

13.50 

12.43 

10. 82 

10. 71 

14.71 

1921- 22 

1922- 23. , 

10.62 

1 in n 

10. 72 
: in 

10.64 

in '7.4 

1A05 

in 

11.64 

12.37 

U.92j 

11.46 

11.27 

11. 71 

10. 82 

9.81 

11.17 
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Statistics of Clover and Timothy Seed. 

CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED-Continued. 

Table 209 . — Timothy seed. Monthly and yearly average spot price per 100 pounds^ prime 
contract grade ^ Chicago, 1910-11 to 1922-2S?- 


Crop year. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Av. 1910-11 to 
1913-14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1910-17 

1917-18 

191S-19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-15 to 
1920-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 2;^ 

36 
14 31 
G 13 
5 59j 

1*19 45 
15 20 

4 81 

5 58 

$9 32 
15.81 

4 44 

5 51 

$9.64 
16 00 

4 05 

5 41 

$9. 97 
16 45 

4 13 

5 55 

.$10 41 
16 25 

4 13 

5 53 

$11 40 
16. 25 
3.88 
5 45 

.$12. 03 
15 60 
3 76 
5. 19 

$12.00 
14 50 
3 88 
5 30 

$12.00 
13.70 
4. 16 
5 47 

$11. 55 
11.63 
4.69 
5 63 

$13 50i 
10 25 
5 28 
5 87 

$10 64 
14 66 

4 45 

5 51 

S 10 

8 76 

8 77 

8 78 

9 02 

9 08 

9.24 

9. 14 

8 92 

8 83 

8.38 

8 72 

8. 81 

6 31 
8 19 
7. 00 
8 25 
8 90 
11 75 
8 89 

6 34 
9 19 
4 99 
8 44 

10.00 
11 50 

7 50 

5 64 
8 35 
5.43 
8 56 
10 00 
11 25 
6. 71 

5 48 
8 46 

5 50 
7 82 

10 30 
11.50 

6 69 

6 61 
8 73 

5 71 
7 63 

11.00 
12 25 

6 13 

7 89 

8 70 
5. 55 
8 25 

11.00 
13 62 
5.78 

7.45 
8.75 
5.55 
8,94 
10 00 
14 30 
5 05 

7 35 

8 55 
5. 78 
8 55 

10 50 
13 07 
4 65 

8 84 
8 50 
6. 81 
8.25 
11.00 
11.76 
5 04 

6 88 
8, 94 
8 20 
8 41 
12. 00 
12 00 
5 30 

7 25 
9 20 

8 14 
7. 81 

12 00 
12 00 
5 27 

! 7.40 
8 75 
8 01 
8 88 
12. 00 
11 85 
5. 07 

6.95 
8 69 
6 39 
8 32 
10 73 
12 24 
6 01 

8 47 

8.28 

7 99 

7 96 

8.30 

8 68 

8,58 

8 35 

8.60 

8 82 

8.81 

8 85 

8 48 

4 50 
4. 59 

4 30 
4 96 

4. 85 
5 89 

^ 5 31 
6.26 

5 53 

6 25 

5 94 

' 6 00 

5.69 

' 5 22 

5 19 

4 67 

4 50 

5 14 
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1 Compiled Irom Chicago Board of Trade and the Seed World. 

Table 210 . — Timothy seed. Monthly and yearly receipts and shipments, Chicago, 

1910-11 to 1922-23. 

RECEIPTS. 


Season. 

Aug 

j 

Sept Oct. 

j 1 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

j 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July 

Crop 

year 

total. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1,000 
lbs. ' 
1, 878 
4,451 
2,916i 
3,601 

1,000 
lbs. i 
7,509 
5,829 
C,875j 
5,947| 

1,000 i 

lbs. 1 
3, 778 
4,011 
5,505i 
4,2.32 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,741 

2,619 

3,608 

3,421 

1,000 
lbs. 
1,563 
3,120 
2, 182 
2, 131 

1,000 
lbs. 
1,311 
792 
2,361 
2, 191 

1,000 

lbs 

1,560 

879 

3,019 

1,763 

1M0\ 

lbs. 

1,205 

868 

2,831 

4,393 

1,000 

lbs 

36<S 

5.57 

3,964 

1,977 

1,000' 

lbs. 

106 

388 

1,509 

828 

1,000 

lbs. 

55 

242 

1,764 

1,446 

1,000 

lbs. 

87 

158 

2,647 

2,410 

1,000 
lbs. 
21, 161 
21,944 
39, 181 
.34,340 

Av. 1910-11 to 
1913-11 

1914-15 

191.5-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 10 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

3,212 

6,540 

4,381 

2,855 

1,749 

1,664 

1,805 

2,324 

1,716 

708 

877 

1,326 

29, 157 

"4,914 

1,201 

2,487 

3,810 

764 

7,4.50 

3,313 

11,208 
9,894 
10, 565 
6, 525 
3, 198 
13, 101 
12,777 

3,469j 
5,578 
5,6:11 
5, 172 
5,175 
6,124 
9,013 

2,650 

4,039 

3,989 

2,966 

3,242 

2,582 

5,269 

3,487 

2,416 

3,051 

1,915 

1,463 

1,643 

3,445 

3,050 
1, 131 
2, 149 
2,006 
1,578 
3,186 
2,313 

3,087 
2,203 
2,478 
2,242 
2,234 
3,381 
3,. 386 

4,129 
2, 167 
6,279 
2,554 
2,985 
3,118 
4,056 

1, 165 
1,019 
3,367 
1,434 
3,772 
1,338 
2, 601 

1,101 

1,039 

2,442 

1,250 

2,398 

1,093 

2,368 

403 

704 

1,117 

392 

1,348 

641 

1,249 

752 
296 
924 
677 
891 
1, 135 
531 

39,415 
31,987 
44, 479 
30,943 
29, 048 
44,882 
50,351 

Av. 1914-15 to 
1920-21 

1921-22 

1922 -23 

3, 420 

9,622 

5,737 

3,534 

2,489 

2,249 

2,716 

, 3,613 

2,099 

1,670 

836 

744 

38,729 

ioThFo 

8,985 

i 6,269 
9, 600 

4,586 

4,516 

3,197 

2,018 

2^09 

1,050 

2,404 


2, ¥27 

780 

1,215 

472 

119 

38,286 











SHIPMENTS. 


1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912.13 

191:3-14 

Av. 1910-11 to 
1913-14 

1914-15 

1015-16. 

3916-17 

1917- 18.... 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av, 1914-15 to 
1920-21 

1921- 22 1 

1922- 23 i 

1,825 
2, 452 
1,951 
1,774 

4, 198 
5,(X3H 
7,504 
3, 735 

3,701 

2,0:35 

4,373 

3,285 

676 

2,051 

4,912 

1,896 

899 

688 

2,224 

1,893 

2,078 

482 

3,313 

2,065 

2,109 

958 

3,152 

2,021 

2,751 

1,356 

4,426 

3,977 

1,004 

761 

4,629 

1,955 

159 

360 

2,229 

888 

4 

54 

1,521 

786 

3 

158 

1,344 

2,592 

17,407 

16,393 

41,578 

26,867 

2,000 

2,056 
1,372 
2,826 
2 605i 
1,218 
2,340 

2,233: 

5,119 

2,849 

2,384 

1,426 

1,934 

2,060 

3, 128 

2,087 

909 

591 

1,024 

25,561 

4,845 
5, ,344 
7,956 
3,887 
1,774 
6,301 
4,072 

T.’iii 

5,283 
5,303 
2,816 
2,674 
3,142i 
4, 150 

2, 'r24 
.3,796 
4,073 
,1,611 
3,903 
1,964 
3,787 

3,549 

2,485 

3,128 

1,291 

2,688 

2,588 

1,594 

2,565 

1,892 

2,921 

1,720 

1,6.59 

4,007 

3,810 

1,877 

2,326 

4,082 

2,049 

3,378 

3,737 

4,531 

2,430 

4,203 

7,775 

5,160 

3,621 

3,404 

5,410 

2,m 

2,715 

4,321 

1,459 

4,579 

1,8.52 

2,708 

1,727 

3,232 

2,288 

147 

1,817 

2,497 

1,5.50 

955 

162 

779 
509 

780 
735 
5S7 

1,205 

395 

729 

427 

1,253 

1,057 

1,001 

28,467 

.31,185 

46,239 

23,581 

29,144 

33,624 

33,433 

2,093: 

4,883 

3,705 

2,737 

2,475 

2,653 

3,m 

4,572 

2,894 

1,605 

644 

867: 

Z2,m 

5,233 

3,896 

8,567 

6,303 

3,750 

4,580 

2,340 

3,943 

2,846 

1.895 

2,551 

4,108 

5,187 

2, 129 

2,598 

336 

352 

39,997 


1921- 22, 

1922- 23. 
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ALFALFA SEED. 


Table 2J I — Alfalfa sred' Farm price per bushel, 15th of each moidh, 1912-1912. 


Yeai 

Jiui 

15 

Fob 

15. 

Mar. 

15. 

Apr. 

15. 

May 

15, 

June 

15. 

July 

15. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sept. 

35. 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15. 

Dec. 

15. 

Avei- 

uge. 

1912 






3h8 47 

$8.32 

88. 58 

$9-02 

S7 87 

$8. 23 

$7. 86 

$8 34 

1913 ... 

$7. 66 

$8 15 

$S 19 

18. 36 

$8 21 

8.08 

8.20 

7.06 

7. 42 

6.9f> 

6 36 

6. 60 

7. 68 

19U 

G. 55 

6. 48 

6.60 

6 77 

6.77 

6.83 

6.92 

6-81 

7.21 

7. 29 

7.29 

7.57 

6. 92 

1915 

7 61 

7.86 

7.92 

8 15 

8.38 

8.31 

8.51 

8 30 

7. 94 

8.37 

8 65 

8. 88 

8 27 

1910 

S.84 

9 20 

10.02 

10.39 

10.70 

10 10 

10.30 

9.33 

9.27 

8.61 

H 30 

H ,% 

9. 47 

1917 

7 97 

7 75 

S 53 

9 03 

8. SS 

8.61 

8.71 

8.69 

9 04 

9.04 

9.43 

- 9 58 

8 77 

1918 

10 14 

9. 90 

10.60 

10.53 

10 09 

10 13 

9-67 

9.88 

10.04 

9. 91 

9. 38 

! 9.65 

i 9.99 

1919 

10 07 

10 48 

10.61 

U LS 

12.13 

11.79 

10.88 

li.3i 

12. 34 

; 14 90 

15 23 

16.68 

12 30 

1920 

16. 60 

19 57 

21.43 

21 80 

22 40 

20.42 

19.41 

16, 03 

14 89 

13 35 

12. 25 

10 24 

17 37 

1921 

9.95 

9.01 

9 31 

i 8 71 

8 97 

8.73 

1 7.89 

8.54 

! 8.53 

8 33 

8 09 

I 7.63 

1 8 64 

1922 

7 39 

S. 45 

7. 50 

: 9 00 

8.89 

8.48 

! 9.00 

7. 74 

I 8.00 

7 94 

8 50 

1 9.45 

10.03 

Av , 1913-1922... 

9 28 

9-68 

10.07 

iO 42 

10 54 

10 15 

9.95 

9. 46 

9 47 

9. 47 

9 35 

9,48 

9 94 


Table 212. — Alfalfa seed: Monthly and yearly average spot price per 100 pounds, Kaaisas 

City, 1910-11 to 1922-252 


Crop year. 

July. 

Aug- 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Ma\ . 

June. 

Aver 

age. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 33 

1913- 34 

(2) 

(a, 

810 50 
10 00 

(•.!) 

(2) 

$10 27 
9 57 

$13. 34 
11.50 
9.84 
8. 25 

s;l2 88 
10 48 
9. 64 
8.12 

$12.88 
to 00 
10.00 
7. 70 

$12.88 
10 17 
10.00 
7 75 

$12- 88 
11.03 

9.00 

8.00 

$12. 88 
10.90 
9.81 
8. 00 

$12. 88' 
10.91 
9 H8i 
8 00 

(*) 

$10 45 
10.09 
8. 42 

(=) 

.$10. 25 
10. 25 
9. 35 

$10.41 
11.71 
9 50 

$10. 61 
10 16 
8. 56 

Av . 1910-11 to 
1913-14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

19X6-17 

19X7-18 

1918-19 

19X9-20 

1920- 21 

Av , 1914-15 to 
1920-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 2:? 



10 73 

10 28 

10 14 

10.20 

10. 45 

10.40 

10. 42 

9. 65 

9. 95 

10 51 


9 50 
(2) 

17. 8J 
12 00 
12, 90 
14 50 
25.00 

10 20 
14 17 
17. 58 
12. 52 
13,91 
17.70 
25. 00 

11 88 
14 98 

1 12 03 

1 13.25 
13-02 
20.00 
14. 79 

10.34 
15.69 
11.23 
13 51 
13. 12 
23.50 
14.67 

10 00 
15,57 
10. 50 
14.00 
13 45 
27.72 
12. .50 

10,37 
10.08 
10.66 
14.00 
1.L31 
; 30. 00 
14.00 

11.87 
17 40 
10.62 
13. 50 
13. 58 
3a 00 
15.00 

13. 15 
16.2:1 
n 00 

13 50 
13. 75 
33.77 
14. 62 

n 11 
17 25 

n.oo 

13.50 
13. 75 
20. 73 
13. 25 

l2~53 
17.25 
11 18 
14 38 
13. 01 
25. 00 
13 75 

1 12 25 

17.25 
11.80 

15.00 
14. 27 

25. 00 

13. 25 

12 25 
17 25 
12. 00 
12.42 
14 21 
25.00 
12 75 

U 45 
16 28 
12. 33 
13 47 
13.53 
; 24.41 
15 72 

15. 28 

15. 87 

14. 36 

14.58 

14.82 

15.49 

16.00 

16.67 

14.66 

: 15.30 

15. 55 

15. 13 

15. 31 

12.75 

c-^) 

12.75 

13.12 

12.12 

14.50 

TTio 

14.25 

11.50 

16.00 

11.00 

17.50 

11712 

12.25 

13.88 

14.25 

13.00 

i 13 00 

12.43 










i Compiled from Kansas City Price Current, and the Seed World No ciuotalions. 


GERMINATION AND WEIGHT OF SEEDS. 


Table 21S. — Average 2 Mrity and germinaHon tests of best commercial grade of seed and 
comm, only accepted weight pet hnskelA 


Kind Of seed. 

Pu- 

rity. 

Germi- 

nation 

Red clover 

PfT Ct. 

99.4 

Per ct 
92.4 

Alsike clover., 

9H.3 

91,5 

White clover 

96.9 

90.8 

Crimson clover 

98.2 

91.2 

Sweet clover f huUed) ...... 

Bur clover (unhulled) 

98.9 

89.6 

Bespedexa-J I.,,.. 

W.9 

82. 1 

AlMfa 

99.5 

91-4 

Timothy 

99.6 

93.5 

90.5 

88.6 

Redtop 

93.2 

Orchard grass. 

86.9 

Kentuclry btuegrass ^ 

BOTiuda grass 

83.0 

91.5 

78.3 

77.9 

Bromos inerinis 

87,7 

91- K 

Meadow fescue 

97,8 

91.2 

Italian rye grass 

97.9' 

83-5 

jperennim rye grass. 

97.9 

83.6 

Hairy vetch,,. . ....... 

98.7 

. 89.0 

92.3 

^rmg vet A 

98.7 

Ooiden millet 

§S.S 

92. 9 

(iommon millet 

9a 0 

f 93. 5 

Siberian mullet 

97.9 

92.7 



Weight 

per 

bushel. 

Kind of seed. 

ihi- 

rit>. 

Gcrmi- 

nalion. 

Weight 

per 

bushel. 

Poundn. 

60 

IIungariMi millet 

Pfr ct. 
97.5 

Per ct. 
92.4 

Founds. 

48-50 

60 

Japanese miUk't.. 

mi 4 

88.9 

32-35 

60 

Broom-corn millet 

99.3 

92.1 

60 

60 

Amber sorgo - . 

97.9 

88.2 

50 

m 

Orange sorgo 

97.9 

HK.5 

50 

10 

v8umac sorgo 

98.3 

90.5 

50 

25 

Sudan grass 

mo 

91.1 

32 

60 

Kafir 

98.1 

91.3 

. 66 

45 

Milo. 

97.7 

91.2 

56 

14 

Fetcrita. 

97.9 

91. 1 

56 

14 

Rape.. 

99.2 

91.8 

60 

14 

Wheat 

98.8 

9L4 

60 

35 

Com (fleid) 

99. 3 

94.0 

66 

14 

Barley.--., 

98.2 

93.5 

48 

22-24 

Oats 

98.6 

OAO 

32 

24 

Rve.. 

97.8 

91.8 

56 

24 

mox 

^ 98.5 

. 87.3 

56 

60 

Buckwheat 

' me 

92,7 

48-52 

60 

Cotton 

mo 

H&O 

30-32 

m 

Cowpeas 

96 1 

1 91.4 

60 

50 

Canada field peas. - 

99.3 

1 94.8 

60 

50 

Soy beans. 

98.7 

93.8 

60 


^ Farmer^s Bultetin 12S2, Seed Mar’ketin’g Hints for the Farmer. 

J Fancy recJeaned,^so!id r^top seed weighs to 38 pounds, or more, p« measured bushel. 
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VEGETABLE REEL. 

Table 214 , — Vegetable seed: Commercial acreage^ average yield per acre^ and production 
in the United States, 1917-192$, 

COMMERCIAL ACREAGE PLANTED EOR SEED. 


Kind of seed. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 

Beans, dwarf, snap 

IfiOO 
pounds 1 
63,524 
4,029 
82G 

1,000 

pounds 

70,867 

6,297 

2,748 

424 

1,000 
pounds. 
48,658 i 

1,000 

pounds. 

30,059 

11,573 

400 

123 

1,000 
paunds. \ 
12,625 
3,911 
380 
(') 

3,699 

6.16 

196 

1,000 

pounds 

33,488 

4,430 

633 

112 

1,12*^ 

730 

493 

70 

Beans', garden, pole ^ 

7,957 i 
2,606 1 

Beet, garden . . .1 

Bceti mangel 

20 

619 i 

Beet, sugar 

4,638 

737 

6,014 

974 

11,139 

1,978 

3,465 

135 

7,919 

1,135 

Cabbagel 

Carrot! 

1 965 

4,622 

176 

52S 

Celery 

84 

60 

100 

Com,* sweet 

12,975 
4, 694 

14,759 

3,053 

71 

14, 565 

12,024 
3, 598 

1,064 

3,577 

39 

7,405 

4,180 

Cucumber 

3,582 i 
lOG 

Kale 

18 

61 

'l32 

Lettuce 

1,979 

2,291 

2,283 

2,010 

1,898 

5,914 

2,392 

1,185 i 

1,929 

L 935 

Muskmolon 

1,827 

8,929 

3,782 

l'67t 

1,467 
i 5,508 

1 0,730 

3,708 

2,' 223 

Watermelon 

10,507 
7,260 
i 3,818 

6,558 

1,108 

9,480 

1.295 

Onion, seed 

Onion, sets 

2,637 

py.) 

3,998 

186 

3,225 

90 

3,183 

Parsley ...» 

1 l/>5 

i 146 

84 

Parsnips 

137 

267 

303 

111 

48 

121 

Peas, garden 

110,129 
; 686 

! 102,095 

1 720 

104,172 

160 

113,844 

431 

35,680 
1,308 
i 905 

54,462 

671 

Pepper 

Pumpkin 

1,512 
i 3,521 

131 

1 1,380 

8,760 
124 

1,156 

2,164 

3,396 

52 

992 

Radisli 

10,870 

205 

1,717 

9 

2,485 

Salsify 

33 

Spinach 

1,415 

836 

4,259 

1,139 

1,153 

2,912 

3,604 

1,207 

141 

32 

655 

Squash, summer - 

1,004 

2,539 

1,000 

2,109 

1,128 

1,310 

1,296 

612 

Squash, winter 

1,328 

836 

Tomato 

! 3,204 
i 24 

3,832 

2,711 

3,824 

200 

Turnip, English 

936 

239 ^ 

336 

Turnip, Swede - 

21 

279 

205 

136 


90 



AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 


Kind of seed. 

19W 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

■Ron-nw, dwarf, .snap 

Pounds. 

233 

Pounds. 

412 

Pounds. 

516 

Pounds. 

501 

Pounds 

712 

Pounds. 

585 

BeansJ garden, pole ^ 

315 

820 

sr/j 

474 

660 

920 

Beet, garden « i L 


913 

697 

295 

474 

678 

Beot^ inangel 

1,500 

677 

' 1,003 

' 561 

(*) 

966 

911 

BeetJ sugar 

1,01^4 

9Hl 

'601 ! 

855 

935 

Cab laage"'- 

3% 

166) 

699 1 

138 

352 

504 

Carrot! 

575 

400 

451 

511 

388 

371 

Celery 

333 

227 

400 

‘ 467 

460 

i 471 

Corn,*' sweet. 

64i> 

807 

902 

1,070 

1 ltd 

1,029 

1,181 

Cucumber 

2J9 

179 

214 

136 

169 

Kale 

278 

239 

106 

' im 

769 

341 

Lettuce -- 

456 

326 

298 

; 292 

262 

; 444 

Muskmeion - 

160 

117 

102 

' 89 

178 

186 

Watenneioii - 

71 

91 

91 

[ 104 

112 

127 

Onion, soed 

259 

232 

389 

f 335 

301 

347 

Onion, sets. - - - 

11,850 

771’ 

12,066 

471 

5,906 

11,106 

629 

8,304 

9, 802 

Paxslcy 

767 

311 

524 

Parsnips 

496 

625 

733 

622 

1 542 

S 702 

Peas, garden - - 

444 

569 

460 

767 

762 

^ 855 

Pepper - 

31 

78 

75 

63 

76 

li) 

Pumpldn. - - - 

71 

96 

95 

111 

117 

; 120 

Radish 

176 

1 221 

233 

181 

150 

299 

Salsify* - 

427 

250 

454 

308 

333 

455 

Spinach-. 

212 

■ 387 

317 

; 716 

781 

479 

Squash, summer. 

145 

99 

193 

131 

166 

185 

Squash, wintcar 

70 

50 

152 

121 

110 

. 79 

Tomato 

71 

80 

67 

80 

62 

62 

Turnip, English 

125 

215 

378 

142 , 

176 

^ 75 

Turnip, Swede 

429 

97 

600 

287 


511 









1 Pieiiniinary. s Not including lima beans. -i Not reported roiI92l. 
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VEGETABLE SEED— Continued . 


Table 214c, ’—Vege table seed: Commercial acreage, average yield per acre, and production 
in the United States, 1917-1922 — Continued. 

PRODUCTION. 


Kind of seed. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Beans, dwarf, snap 

1,000 
pounds. 
14, 809 
1,268 
461 

1,000 
pounds. 
29,216 
5, 166 
2,509 
287 

1,000 

pounds 

25,093 

4,395 

1,858 

1,000 1 
pounds. 
15,069 

1,000 

pounds. 

8,985 

1,000 

pounds. 

19,600 

4,074 

429 

BeansJ garden, pole 2 

5,480 

2,582 

Beet, garden . I 

118 

180 

Beet^ mangel 

30 

G21 

09 

(3) 

102 

Bee.t^ sugar 

5,070 

292 

5,900 

162 

6,700 

1,38:1 

6,770 

157 

3,575 

1,056 

368 

Cabbage"^ 

224 

Carrot'^ 

1,129 

2,125 

40 

1,562 

54 

291 

76 

183 

Celery 

28 

28 

46 

33 

Corn,*'sweet 

8,303 

1,026 

5 

11,917 

13,143 

12,870 

4,183 

487 

! 8, 749 

1 707 

Cue limber 

518 

766 

580 

Kale 

17 

43 

11 

30 

45 

Lettuce 

903 

747 

680 

5S7 

310 

1 856 

Muskmelon 

293 

196 

150 

169 

395 

359 

Watermelon 

633 

960 

500 

614 

732 

i 1, 2(X) 

Onion, seed 

980 

1,685 

46,069 

73 

2,618 

21,900 

891 

334 

450 

Oruon, sets 

31,219 

84 

44, 402 

! 26,780 
28 

31, 200 

Parsley 

112 

117 

44 

Parsnips 

68 

107 

222 

69 

20 

85 

Peas, garden 

48,868 

21 

58,127 

56 

47,908 

12 

87,310 

27 

27,197 

99 

46,588 

47 

Pepper 

Pumpkin 

108 

133 

110 

247 

106 

119 

Radish 

621 

1,935 

31 

2,537 

93 

614 

258 

743 

Salsify 

56 

16 

3 

15 

Bpmach 

300 

1,650 

361 

lOi 

25 

314 

Squash, summer 

121 

99 

223 

131 

187 

114 

Squash, winter 

93 

128 

443 

255 

144 

66 

Tomato 

227 

308 

243 

218 

81 

238 

Turnip, English 

3 

201 

456 

34 

59 

' 16 
46 

Turnip, Swede 

9 

27 

123 

; 39 

(») 



1 Preliminary. 2 Not including lima beans. , 3 Not reported for H)21. 


Table 215 . — Aveiage ivholcsalc prices per pound of standard varieties of vegetable seeds in 

United States, 


Kind of seed. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Average 

1917-1922. 

Beans, dwarf snap. 

80.18 

$0.26 

$0.21 

$0 . 16 

$0. 15 

$0.13 

10.18 

Beans, garden, polo 1 

.14 

.24 

.23 

.21 

.19 

.15 

.19 

Beet, garden 

.90 

1.45 

1.07 

.64 

.48 

.38 

.82 

Beet, mangel 

.*35 

.90 

.68 

.36 

.31 

.27 

.48 

Cabbage. 

1.90 

3.80 

8.00 

2.75 

2.40 

2.(K) 

3. 48 

Carrot 

1.00 

1.75 

.90 

.50 

.50 

.40 


Celery, domestic. 

1.50 

2. 25 

1.85 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

1.80 

Celery, imported 

10. (K) 

10.00 

5.00 

4.<K) 

4.(K) 

3.W 

6. 00 

Cucumber-,-, 

.54 

,83 

.85 

.86 

.80 

.81 

.78 

Lettuce 

.65 

.85 

.90 

.72 

.76 

.76 

.77 

Muskmelon 

.54 

.78 

i .81 

,7:i 

.79 

.76 

.74 

Watermelon. 

.42 

.70 

“ .54 

.46 

.45 

.46 

.50 

Onion seed 

1.90 

4.50 

2.65 

1.80 

1.60 

1.20 

2.28 

Parsley...... 

.35 

.60 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.61 

Parsnip 

.30 


1.00 

1 .40 

,35 

.35 

,48 

Peas, garden 

.12 

.19 

.19 

.24 

.19 

.14 

.18 

Radish 

.40 

1.60 

1.30 

.60 

,50 

,50 

.82 

Spinach.. 

.60 

2.00 

.76 

.35 

.20 

,20 

i .68 

Squash, summer. 

.65 

.80 

1.06 

1.00 

.90 

.75 

.86 

Squash, winter- 

.55 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

,80 

.92 

Sweet com — 

.20 

.25 

.17 

.15 

*13 : 

.10 

,17 

Tomato- - . . . 

2.75 

3.60 

4.00 

3.25 

3.10 

2.80 

3.25 

Turnip, English 

.35 

: 1.75 

1.36 

.66 

.50. 

.35 

,82 

Turnip, Swede 

.32 

! 1.50 

1 

1,25 

.46 

.37 

.27 

.69 


1 Not including lima beans, 
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VEGETABLE SEED— Continued. 


Table 216 . — Vegetable seed; Average yearly import price, in cents per pound, 1910-1921.^ 


Kind of seed. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Beet, garden. . . 

9.4 

10.3 

16.4 

15.7 

J5.0 

11.0 

12.0 

17.2 

49.2 

67.2 

21.1 

14.2 

Beet, sugar 

Cabbage 

6.5 

22.9 

6.6 

34.1 

9.7 

37.6 

7.2 

47.6 

7.6 

49.0 

8.8 

35.0 

11.2 

42.2 

11.6 

44.4 

170.8 

211.8 

22.2 

76.6 

19.6 

57.0 

Cairot 

15.2 

17.0 

36.3 

25.1 

30.6 

25.0 

34.0 

45.4 

86.1 

120.4 

22.6 

27.0 

Cauliflowei 

534.0 

400.0 

562 0 

537.0 

3S1.0 

343.0 

524 0 

606.0 

458.7 

382.3 

820.9 

813.4 

Celery 2 

9.4 

9.3 

25.1 

87.2 

21.4 

18.3 

26.6 

18.8 

38.0 

40.0 

19.6 

14.3 

Collard 

Corn salad 

19. G 
15.0 

12.4 

12.7 

14.3 

20.7 

13.1 

14.6 

17.0 

12.6 

13.4 

13.5 

24.0 

15.0 

77.0 

16,8 

38.1 

49.1 

26.0 

44.9 

23.1 

47.3 

Eggplant 

78.6 

71.9 

61.1 

80.8 1 

80.6 

80.5 

86.2 

68.7 

157. 1 

219 7 

187.6 

113.5 

Kale 1 

22.9 

15.5 

14.8 

19.3 

25.8 

20.9 

17.3 

27.1 i 

75.3 

63.9 

26.7 

26.7 

Kohi-rabi ! 

11.0 

18.9 

28,0 

28 0 

35.2 

28.0 

28.4 

40.6 

78.1 

98.5 

52.8 

46.7 

Parsley 

8.5 

9.0 

19.2 

28.1 

18.6 

11,0 

12.2 

14.4 

19.7 

39,3 

11.9 

12.5 

Parsmp 

7.2 

7.6 

10.4 

8.6 

8.2 

7.0 

8.1 

8.4 

49.2 

60.4 

21.9 

13.2 

Pepper 

42.3 

41.4 

40.9 

44.0 

38.2 

41.0 

41.0 

57.0 

88.4 

151. 9 

109.5 

68.3 

Radish 

11.6 

12.3 

13.0 

13.4 

14.5 

12.4 

13.2 

17.8 

67.6 

57.5 

24.0 

21.8 

Spinach 

46.0 

5.0 

5.7 

5.2 

4.6 

4.8 

S.0 

12.6 

33.2 

21.9 

11.6 

9.7 

Turnip and 
rutabaga 

8.5 

8.6 

7.9 

9.3 

9.1 

8.7 

8.9 

11.8 

31.5 

36.9 

22.8 

14.6 


1 Boroau of Foreign and Domestic Conmierce, XJ. S. Department of Commerce. 

2 Imported foi planting and other purpobcs. 


Table 217. — Vegetable seed: Retail catalogue prices^ 19 17-1922 


Kind of seed. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 



$0.32 


$0.43 


$0.41 


$0.39 


$0.39 


$0.37 



.20 


.41 


.43 


.40 


.41 


.39 

Beet, garden 

$0. 15 

1.30 

$0. 20 

2.35 

$0.20 

1.75 

$0.15 

1.35 

$0.15 

1. 15 

$0.14 

1.00 

Beet, mangel 

.10 

.55 

.15 

1.30 

.15 

1.20 

.10 

.90 

.10 

.80 

.10 

.70 

Cabbage 

.25 

3. 00 

.45 

5. 05 

.90 

11.10 

.50 

5.25 

.35 

3. 90 

.30 

3.15 

Caiiot 

.15 

1. 40 

.20 

2. 25 

.20 

1.70 

.15 

1.30 

.15 

1. 10 

,13 

1.00 

Celery, domestic 

.25 

2, 60 

.30 

2.85 

.35 

2.90 

.30 

3. 20 

.30 

3.00 

.27 

2.75 

Celery, imj)orted 

1.46 

17. 00 

1.40 

15. 35 

1.30 

13. 55 

.9^ 

10. 45 

.85 

9.85 

.85 

9.05 

Cucumber 

.10 

.95 

. 15 

1.7.5 

.15 

1 30 

.15 

1. 30 

.15 

1.40 

.15 

1,36 

Lettuce 

.15 

1,35 

.15 

1. 40 

.15 

1.50 

.15 

1.55 

.20 

1. 60 

.17 

1.55 

Muskinolon 

.15 

l.IO 

. 15 

1.30 

.15 

1.35 

.15 

1. 50 

.15 

1. 50 

.17 

1.50 

Watermelon 

.10 

.80 

.10 

.95 

.15 

1. 15 

.15 

1.10 

.15 

1. 15 

.14 

1.05 

Onion Seed. 

.25 

2. 50 

.55 

5. 15 

.35 

3.80 

.30 

3. 15 

.30 

3.00 

,26 

2.55 

Parsley ^ 

.10 

.90 ! 

.15 

1.05 

.15 

1,25 

.15 

1. 10 

' .15 

1.10 

1 .14 

1. 10 

Parsnip 

.10 

.70 ; 

.20 

1.75 

.20 

1.80 

.15 

1. 25 

.15 

1.05 

1 .14 

1.00 

Peas pai'^dcTi _ , ^ 


.23 


.37 


.38 


.45 


.42 


.37 

Radish 

.16 

.65 

.15 

1.65 

.15 

1.65 

.15 

1.30 

.15 

1. 15 

.i4 

1.10 

Spinach 

.10 

.90 i 

.20 i 

2. JO 

.15 

1.25 

.10 

.80 

.10 

.70 

.10 

.60 

Squash, summer 

.10 

.95 

.15 i 

1. 40 

.15 

1. 50 

.15 

1.65 

.20 

1,65 

.17 

1.50 

Squash, winter 

.10 

.95 

,15 

1.50 

,15 

1.60 

.20 

1.70 

.20 

1.60 

.17 

1.40 

Swf'e.t enru ^ 


.26 


.38 


.35 


.36 


.36 


.32 

Tomato r -T--T 1 

.30 

2.95 

.40 i 

4.10 

.40 

4.45 

.40 

4.45 

,40 

4.25 

.37 

3,90 

Turnip, English 

.10 

.70 

.20 i 

1. 95 

.20 

2.05 

.15 

1.40 

.15 

1. 15 

.13 

.95 

Turnip, Swede 

.10 

.65 

.20 

2.35 

1 .20 

i 

2.05 

.15 

1.35 

.16 

i 

1.00 

.13 

.90 


1 Represents average of pricoH quoted for standard varieties of vegetable seed by a number of represent- 
ative mail-order dealers. 

2 From Weather, Crojis, and Markets. 

8 N ot including lima beans. 
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Table 218. — Vegetable seeds: Imports into U'ldted Siaif's, 1910 to 19'j'2* 


ICind of seed. 



Fiscal year endmg June 30— 



Calendar years. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1,000 

/As- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

iftOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


lbs. 

lbs. 

fes. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ks 

Beet, sugai 

10,309 

11, 109 

11,390 

14, 783 

10,490 

15,893 

9,048 

14,406 

15,637 

9,830 

23, 146 

7,726 

JBeet, all othei.. 

624 

G39 

872 

887 

L077 

991 

m 

483 

448 

161 

238 

257 

Cabbage 

1G2 

261 

311 

273 

255 

425 

278 

t08 

S3 

169 

391 

253 

Caiiot 

J76 

155 

97 

149 

172 

87 

38 

15 

33 

16 

69 

48 

38,565 

Castor beanL . . 

37, 240 

39, 512 

48,013 

41, 229 

52, 196 

46,230 

53,598 

38,353 

52, 201 

60,413 

61,961 

GauhOower 

6 

10 

; 7 

9 

il 

13 

9 

8 

8 

12 1 

37 

12 

Celery 1 

189 

341 

39 

23 

406 

640 

608 

756 

IBS 

* 768 ! 

594 

426 

CoUard 

1 

I 

; P) 

2 

(2) 

9 

(2) 

(0 

(“) 

! 1 

(“) 

(2) 

Corn salad 

7 

10 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

2 

8 

14 

3 

Eggplant 

3 

i 1 

2 ) 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

' 1 

Jj 

1 

Kale 

1 17 

1 25 

39 ' 

32 

38 

t 49 

40 

16 

8 

t 19 

77 

40 

Ivoiil-iabi 

50 

17 

11 

14 

10 

i 16 

10 

9 

17 

! 17 

23 

14 

Mushroom 
spawn 

3C)S 

423 

16H, 

240 

195 

124 

66 

48 

17 

I 

23 

19 

23 

Mustard^ 

9,124 

8,512 

12, 198 

12,720 

11,544 

10,158 

16,402 

9,962 

13,036 

14,227 

9,063 

7,564 

Parsley 

75 

75 

56 

129 

255 

1 139 

70 

38 

66 

f 53 

180 

151 

Parsnips 

89 

57 

55 

117 

' 130 

100 

100 

65 

i 7 

44 

17 

57 

Pepper 

16 

16 

18 

10 

12 

15 

15 

5 

22 

6 

2 

9 

Ra(ii.sh 

470 

581 

373 

504 

527 

550 

309 

119 

103 

112 

320 

213 

Spinach 

935 

972 

1,218 

1 1,698 

1,386 

1, 13G 

838 

! 634 

805 

367 

1, 139 

1,222 

Turnips and 
rutabaga 

1,234 

1,759 

2,868 

^ 1,233 

1,581 

2,U2 

1,816 

1,006 

2, 151 

1,810 

1,847 

2,242 


1 Impoi ted for plaatiag aud for other puri>ofr.es, 2 Less than 500 pounds. 


COTTON. 

Table 219. — Cotton: Area and production i-n nudennontioned conntries^ 1909-10 to 

1922-292 

[Picking seasons, Aug. i -July 31.] 


Country. 

Area. 

Foduction (bales of 478 pounds not). 

Aver- 

190(L10 

to 

1913-14 

1920-21 ■ 

1921-23 

1922- 
23 » 

Aveinge, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

j 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922r* 

n* 

Northern JHjemi- 

SRHERE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

United States »*-* 

Mexico a,.. 

Totjd Nwth ' 

America®*-.-.. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES. 

Cuatomala. 

1,000 

acm. 

34,152 

1,000 

acres, 

35,878 

®265 

i/m 

acres, 

30,509 

6 230 

1,000 

acres, 

33,742 

4^67 

Bales, 

J3,03;i,2;i5 

i93,(KK) 

Bates, 

13,4:i9,603 

8 I 88 ,{KK) 

BaUs, 

7,m,m 

^m\,m 

Bales, 
9,964,000 
8 120,000 

34,152 

35,878 

30.739 



13,627,6{Ki 

8,079,641 






8 144 

11 161 

8,792 
12 1,066 




Dutch West Indies - 
Haiti s - 

(W) 




262 

45 


Dominican. Bepublic ® 





150 




1 Offieial sources unless otherwise stated. 

2 Piguros for 1922-23 compiled from reports received up to Jan. 6, 1923. 

» Countries reiiorting for ail periods except 1922-*23 oitlior as listed or as part of some other country. 
^Lintors not meluded. Production of unters 1900-13, 502, 7U bales; 1919, 607,909 bales; 1920, 440,313 
bales; and 1921, 400,371 bales. 

& From an unofReial source. 

® I»aguna District and Lower California only. These two localities produce practically the entire crop 
of Mexico. ^ * .7 

Not including about 35,000 acres of volunteer cotton in the Laguna District. 

8 One year. 

8 Exports. 

w Less than 500 acres. 
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Table 219. — Cotton: Area and production in undermentiomd countries^ 1909-10 to 

1922~2S ^ — Continued. 


Area. 


Country. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

19222- 

23 

Average, 

1909-1010 

1913-14 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

CENTEAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA AND WEST 

INDIES— contmued. 

Porto Rico 8 

n 

2 

I 3 


4 1^319 

519 

1,400 

8 920 


Bt. Croix (U. S. Virgin 



I 

i 61 


British West Indies: 

1 

1 



246 

79 



Montserrat 

2 

3 

2 


657 

826 

732 


St Kitls-NeviS '* 

6 

6 

3 


1,347 

1,615 

732 




3 


703 

688 


St. Lucia'' 

: 




15 

; 12 


1 

St. Vincent ^ 

8 

5 


1,026 

7 24 

1,363 

523 


Bahamas 





Barbndos 

4 

2 



l,06i 

71 





(0) 







Trinidad and To- 
bago - 




7 16 









81 




Guadeloupe 

*3 







Total Central and 
South America 3 

13 

19 

13 


4,510 

5, 406 

2,952 


EITBOPE. 

Italy. 




9 





Yugoslavia 


(«) 

(«> 

23 


273 

266 


OrPPfOP^ -- Trr-" 

t 22 


4 13,000 

8 842 


Bulgaria® 

8 2 

5 

4 

7 

1,2!2 

240 

1, 841 


Malta ® 

1 

1 

1 


433 

488 


Russia, European 
(ISrorthcrn Caucasia). 
Turkey, European 

® 2 



®680 


* IG 




4 10, 000 





Total Europe 3 . . . 

3 

ft 

5 


1,275 

1, 452 

2,329 


AFKICA. 

Algeria® 

1® 2 

1 

1 

1 

10 572 

356 

293 

293 

Tlanamey ^ ^ ^ , 

10 5 




664 

1, 932 



French Guinea i>- ^ _ 





4 2;io 



Ivory Cfmst r>. , ^ . 





4 28 

94 



French Sudan ^ 





7 235 j 



French Togo 8, n 


49 

49 


4,300 1 

4,600 


Italian Somaliland . 



510 


Eritrea 





980 i 




Egyj>t * 

1,743 

1,897 

1,341 

1,808 

1,453,000 

1.3,000 

39 

1,251,000 

23,000 

40 

1® 684, 000 

1,015,000 

Anglo- Egyptian 

Sudan 3 

09 

20,000 

G«)Id Coast fi 






Kenya® 


f8) 

t«) 


519 

III 

192 


Nigeiia® 



9,000 

4 18 

26,000 

1*2,000 


Seychelles S’ . 






E^nda ». . 

58 

200 

175 


20,000 1 

7 2,312 

63,000 

31,000 


Former German 
Togo 5# .11 




Total Africa® 



Lrd7 


1,4)98,403 

1,367,767 

752,085 



Prodaction (bales of 47S pounds nefc). 


1 OfHcial sources unless otherwise stated. 

« Figures for 1922-23 compiled from reports receivod up to Jaa. ft, 1923. 

» Countries reporting for all periods except 1922-23 eitker as listed or as part of some other country. 

^ One year. 

5 Exports. 

® Less than 609 acres. 

7 Four years 

8 Pre-war territory. 

» Two years. 

10 'rhiee years . 

The former (lerman Colony is now divided between Great Britain and France. . , , . 

1® This ilgure is the ofheiai estimate issued in ISToveniber, 1921. It is now generally considered under- 
estimated, r(5ceif)ts at Alexandria indicating’ a crop of, over 800,000 bales. 
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Table 219. — Cotton: Area and production in undermcyitioned countries, 1909-10 to 

192'^~2S ^ — Continued. 


Country. 

Aiea. 

Production (bales of 478 j)ouads net) 

Avei- 

age, 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922- 2 
23 

Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

ASIA. 

Cyprus 8 


9 

7 


1,98:1 

133,000 

2,021 

1, 44f; 


Till key, Asiatic 

4 416 

14, 434 
1,530 



India: “ ' 

British 







Native States 








Total 5 

Ceylon 

22,311 

21, 341 

IS, 436 

19, 845 

3,584,000 

3,013,000 

3, 735, 000 

4,016,000 

1 

7 1, 490 

8 297 



4 17 

7 953, 000 
10 111,485 




Russia, Asiatic » 

Persia o 

8 245 

8 175 

8 115, 000 i 

8 100, 000 

850,060 

Chma 


4,300 

6 

359 

4, 284 


1, 883, 000 

4, 784 
111,110 
6,000 

3,517,000 


Japanese Empire 

Japan 

8 

IIG 


4,70i 
25, OOf) 
12 9,000 


Chasen (Korea) 'L.. 
French Indo-China 

362 

366 

92, 148 

85, 397 

Siam 

^8 12 

16 





Total Asia s 

OCEANIA. 

Hawaii 

23, 947 

21,997 

19, 043 


4, 56:L 980 

i 3,241, i:h 

3,928,891 


(<^) 




‘ 12 
10 125 




North Borneo o 







Total Northern 
Hemisphere 3... 

Southern 

Hemisphere. 

Peru 








50,918 

59,998 

52, 256 


19,294,412 

18,243,362 

32,765,9{)1 



163 

161 


‘110,000 

4 247 

8 322, 000 

164,000 

157,000 


Chile 

(«) 



Brazil 

805 

1,420 


451, (KH 
1,4(X) 
28,000 
^ 3,000 
»2,402 
1,600 
3,670 

612,000 

1,500 


Paraguay 




Argentma 

10 0 

59 



10 3,000 


Belgian Congo 



<5 5,000 
6,000 
2, 900 

8 2,000 


Tanganyika Territory 3. 

Nyasaland 3 

Union of South Africa 
Angola 8. 

18 30 

10 29 
(«) 

17 

7 

30 

22 


« 6, 855 
3,800 
76 
428 

w 280 

13,981 

168 

4 303 

91 

W4 

IMK) 

W25 


Mozambique » 





997 



Butch East Indies a 







French Establishments 
m Oceania » 








New Hebrides 8. 





3,606 

«640 



Australia (Ctueens- 
laiid)3 

Fiji Islands 

(8) 

(«) 

2 

20 


2, 500 


Papua (British New 
(1umea)8 







Solomon Islands 8 








Total Southern 
Hemisphere 3... 

29 

19 

42 


442,822 

621,312 

782, 400 


Total world 
countries 3, . . . . 

59,947 

60,017 

52,298 


19,737,234 

18,864,674 

13,548,301 


Total all coim- 
tnos as far as 
reported 

60,473 

65,699 

58,574 


20,053,225 

20,798,790 

15,072,(M)7 



1 Oificial soijrces unless otherwise stated. 

2 Figures for 1922- 2H compiled from reports received up to lau. 6, 1923. 

3 ('lountries reporting for all periods except 1922-23 either as listed or as part of some other country. 

■< One year. 

& The figure for British Provinces and native States do not add to the total. The latter had heon 
taken from a different source and includes territory not included in the former . 

« Less than 500 acres. 

’ Including Elhiva and Bokhara. 

8 From an unofficial source. 

8 Exports. 

10 Three years. 

n Estimates hy the Clnnose Mill Owners’ Association which probably represent the commercial crop. 

As the home hanri loom eonsnTnnUnn ITU r’U. 
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Statistics of Cotton. 
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Table 220 . — Cotton: World production so far os reported, 1000-1921. 

[In bales of 478 pounds net weight.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Yeai. 

Pioduction 

Year. 

Pioduction. 

Year. 

Production. 

3900 

. 15, 893, 591 

1906 

. 22, 183, 148 

1912 

. 19, 578, 095 

1918 

17, 186, 107 

1901 

. 15, 926, 018 

1907 

. 18, 328, 013 

1913 

. 21, 271, 902 

1919 

18, 349, 464 

1902 

. 17, 331, 503 

1908 

. 23, 688, 292 

1914 

. 23, 804, 422 

1920 

20, 798, 790 

1903 

. 17, 278, 8S1 

1909 

. 20, 679, 334 

1915 

. 17, 659, 126 

1921 

15, 072, 067 

1904 

. 21, 005, 175 

1910 

. 22,433,269 

1916 

. 18, 008, 804 



3905 

. 18, 342, 075 

1911 

. 21, 754, 810 

1917 

. 16, 323, 395 




Table 221 . — Cotton: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 

1866-1922. 




Aver- 


Aver- 

age 


New York closing prices per 
pound, on middling upland. 

Domestic 

Im- 

ports, 

Year, i 

Acre- 

age. 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

farm 

price 

per 

pound 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

December. 

May of fol- 
lowmg year. 

exports, 

fiscal 

yearbe- 

gimnng 

fiscal 

1 year 

1 begin- 
ning 





Dec. 1. 

i 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 


July 1. 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 








acreti. 

Pounds 

bates.- 

Cents. 

dollais. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Balesi^ 

Bales 1 

1866-1875. . 

8, 810 

176.2 

3,2.50 



19^ 

20| 

2U 

22i 

2, 151, 216 

4, 507 

1876-1885. . 

15, 209 

170. 7 

5, 652 

9.i 

243, 808 

l(h\ 

ii-iV 

lOA 

11^ 

3, 707, 071 

8,462 

1886-1895. . 

19, 421 

176,9 

7,637 

7.7 

260, 415 


9 

8^tf 

9A 

5, 176, 306 

50, 266 

1896 

2^, 273 

184.9 

8,533 

6.7 

286, 169 



7% 

7H 

6, 207, 510 

103, 798 

1897 

24, 320 

182.7 

10, 898 

6.7 

296,816 


si 


6* 

7,725,572 

105, 321 

1898 

24, 967 

220.6 

11, 189 

5.7 

315, 449 



61 

H \ 

7, 575, 438 

100,316 

1899 

24,327 

18,3. 8 

9,345 

7.0 

326, 215 


n 

9 

9| 

6, 2.12, 451 

134, 797 

1900 

24, 933 

191.4 

10,. 123 

9.2 

463,310 

: H 

lOA 



0, 718, 125 

93, 203 

3901.. 

' 26, 774 

170.0 

9, ,510 

7.0 

331, 088 

I 8 

H 

91 

9i 

7,057,949 

197, 431 

1902 

27, 175 

187.3 

10, 631 

7.0 

403,718 



10. 75 i 

12.15 

7, 138, 284 

149, 749 

1903 

27, 052 

174.3 

9,851 

10.5 

516, 763 

■ 11.95 1 

14.10 

12.75 

13.90 

6, 179, 712 

97, 681 

1901 

31, 215 

205. 9 

13,438 

9.0 

003, 438 

! 6.85 1 

9.00 

7,85 

8.85 

8, 678, 644 

121, 017 

1905 

27, UO 

186.6 

10,575 

10.8 

569, 791 

; 11.65 I 

12.60 

11.25 1 

12.00 

7, 268, 090 

141, 927 

1906 

31, 374 

202.5 

1 1.3,274 

9.6 

' 63^534 

! 10.45 

11.25 

11.50 

12.90 

9, 036, 434 

209, 584 

1907 

29,660 

179.1 

1 11, 107 

10.4 

1 575, 226 

11.70 

12.20 

10.20 

11.50 

7, 633, 997 

142, 146 

1908.. 

32, 4U 

194.9 

13,212 

8,7 

575,092 

i 9.10 

9.35 

10.85 

11.80 

8; 895, 970 

173, 030 

1909 

30, 938 

1.54. 3 

! 10,(X)5 

1.3.9 

1 697,681 

1 14.05 

16.15 ! 

14 50 

16.05 

6, 113, 416 

172, 075 

1910 

32, 403 

170.7 

; 11,609 

14.1 

820, 407 

14.80 

15.25 i 

15.35 

16. 15 

8,067,882 

227, 537 

1911 

36, 045 

207. 7 

1.5,693 

8.8 

687, 888 

9.20 

9.05 : 

11. 30 

11, 90 

11, 070, 251 

219, 560 

1912 - 

34,283 

190.9 

13,703 

11.9 

817, 0,55 

12.75 

13.20 ! 

11.80 

12. 10 

9, 124, 591 

1 243,704 

1913 

37, 089 

382.0 

14, 156 

12.2 

862, 708 

12.50 

13.50 

12. 90 

14. 50 

9, 521, 881 

246, 694 

1914 

36, 832 

209.2 

16,135 

6.8 

549, 036 

7.25 

7.80 

9. 50 

10.40 

8, 807, 157 

370, 409 

1915 

31,412 

170, 3 

3 1, 192 

11,3 

631, 460 

11.95 

12.75 

32.30 

13. 35 

6, 168, 140 

465, 602 

1916 

34, 985 

15(), 6 

11,4.50 

19.6 

1, 122, 295 

16.20 

20.30 

19, 60 

22. 10 

6, 176, 162 

294,123 

1917 

33, 841 

159. 7 

11,302 

27.7 

1,566,198 

29.85 

31.85 

25.70 

30. 10 

4, 641, 023 

206, 651 

1918 

36, 008 

159.6 

12, 641 

27.6 

1,663,633 

27.50 

33.00 

25.90 

34.00 

5, 525, 894 

207, 184 

1919 

33, fMi 

161. 5 

11,421 

35.6 

2, 034, 658 

38.00 

40.25 

40. 00 

43.00 

7, 087, 487 

690, 628 

1920 

35, 878 

178.4 

13, 440 

33.9 

933,658 

14.50 

16.70 

J2.45 

13. 15 

5, 622, 777 

251, 878 

1921 

30, 509 

124.5 

7, m 

16.2 

643, 933 

17.50 

19.45 

18.95 

21.80 

6,717,757 

358, 330 

1922 3 

33,742 

141.6 

9,964 

2:1.8 

1, 192, 461 

24.55 

26.80 






1 Bales of 500 pounds gross weight. * Preliminary estimate. 
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COTTON— ( Wtinued . 


TAf?LF. 222. — (biton: Acnagi^Jiaroested^ by States^ 


Btate 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


act es. 

aci es. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

aens. 

acres. 

acres 

\ iri^inia 

47 

45 

34 

42 

50 

44 

42 

42 

34 

53 

North Carolina 

1,576 

i, 527 

1,282 

1,451 

1,515 

1,600 

1, 490 

1,587 

1, 403 

1,626 

South Carolina 

2, 790 

2,861 

2,516 

2,780 

2,837 

3,001 

2, 8:^5 

2,964 

2, 571 

2, 058 

Georgia 

5, 318 

5,433 

4,825 

5,277 

5,195 

5, 341 

5, 220 

4,9{K) 

4, 172 

:4, 466 

JFloiida 

188 

221 

193 

191 

183 

167 

103 

100 

65 

121 

Alabama 

3,760 

4,007 

3,340 

3,225 

1,977 

2,570 

2,791 

2, 858 

2, 235 

2, 8 10 

Mississippi 

3,067 

3, 054 

2,735 

3,110 

2,788 

3, 138 

2, 818 

2, 950 

2,628 

3, 078 

Louisiana 

1,244 

1,299 

990 

1,250 

1,454 

1, 683 

1, 527 

1, 470 

1,168 

1, 185 

Texas 

12,597 

11, 931 

10,510 1 

11,400 

11,092 


10, 476 

11,898 

10, 745 

12. i25 

Arkansas 

2, 502 

2,480 

2,170 

2,600 1 

2,740 

2,991 

2, 725 

2, 980 

2,382 ! 

2, 844 

Tennessee 

865 

915 

in 

887 

882 

902 

758 

840 

634 ’ 

1, 007 

Missouri 

112 

145 

% 

133 

153 

148 

125 

136 

103 1 

198 

Oklahoma 

3,009 

2, 847 , 

1,895 

2, 562 

2,783 

2,998 

2,424 

2,749 

2,206 

2, 951 

California 2 

14 

47 

39 

52 i 

136 

173 

185 

275 

140 1 

20<i 

Arizona 





41 

95 

107 

230 

90 

100 

Ail other 


20 

15 

25 

15 

12 

10 

24 

18 

36 

United States. 

37, 089 

36, .S32 

31, 112 

34,985 

33,841 

36,008 

33, 566 

35,878 

30,509 

33, 742 


1 Prelmimary estimate. 

2 Lower California (122, ()00 acieh in 1D22, 85,000 iai02l, 125,000 ml020, 100,000 in 1919, and 88,000 in 1918) 
included in California figurCvS but excluded from United Slates totals. 

Tabll 223. — Cotton. Production of lint (etdudmg Ivnters) m 500~poimd gross weight 

bales^ by Sf-ates, 19 IS to 19S2. ' 


[Thousands of bales, as finally reported by TJ. S. Bureau of the Census.l 


State. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 1 



1918 

1919 

^ 1920 

1921 

19221 

Virginia 

23 

25 

16 

27 

1 

19 

25 

23 

22 

17 

25 

Nath Carolina 

792 

931 

699 

655 

618 

898 

■ 830 

, 925 

776 

852 

South Carolina 

1,378 

1,534 

1, 134 

932 

1, 237 

1, 570 

L426 

i 1,623 

755 

530 

Georgia 

2,317 

2,718 

1,909 

1,821 

1,884 

2,122 

1,660 

i 1,415 

787 

725 

Florida 

59 

81 

48 

41 

38 

29 

16 

1 18 

11 

25 

Alabama..., 

1,495 

1, 751 

1,021 

5:13 

518 

801 

713 

663 

580 

835 

Mississippi 

1,311 

1,246 

954 

812 

905 

1,226 

961 

895 

813 

1,010 

Lotusiaha.., 

444 

449 

341 

443 

i 

588 

298 

388 

279 

357 

Texas... ^ 

3,945 

4,592 

3,227 

.%726 

3, 125 5 

2,697 

3,099 

i 4,345 

2,198 

3, 2iK) 

Arkansas... 

1,073 

1,016 

816 

1,134 

974 

987 

884 

1,215 

797 

1,010 

Tennessee 

379 

3H4 

303 

3vH2 

240 

330 

310 

325 1 

302 

400 

Missouri 

67 

82 

48 

63 

61 

62 

64 

79 

70 

149 

Oklahoma 

8^«) 

1,262. 

640 

823 

959 

577 

1,016 

i,m ! 

481 

635 

California 

23 

50 

29 

44 

58 

67 

56 

75 

34 

34 

ArisiOM 





22 , 

56 

60 

103 

45 

42 

All <^h^r 

10 

14 

7 

14 

5 i 

6 

5 

13 i 

9 

15 

United states. 

14, 156 

16, 135 

a, 192 

11,450 

U,302 

12,041 

11,421 1 

13,440 

7,95t 

9,964 


i Frelimiuary estimate of the Department of Agriculture. 

Table 224. — Cotton: Conditim of crop., United States^ monthly, 1901-^^ 9SS. 


Year, 

May 

25 

June 

26. 

July 

25. 

Aug. 

25. 

8^t. 


P.ct. 

F. a. 

FM. 

F. cL 

F.cL 

1901 

81.5 

81.1 

77.2 

71.4 

61.4 

1902 

95.1 

84 7 

81.9 

64.0 

58 3 

1903...... 

744 

77.1 

79.7 

81.2 

65 1 

1904 

83.0 

88.0 i 

91.6 

844 

75.8 

1905 

77.2 

77.0 ! 

74 9 

72.1 

71 2 

1908 

84.6 

83 3 1 

82 9 

77 3 

71 6 

1907 

70.5 

72.0 

75 0 

72.7 

67 7 

1908...... 

79 7 i 

81 2 : 

83.0 

70.1 

69 7 

1909 

81.1 

74.6 

71.9 

63 7 

58 5 

1910 

82.0 i 

80.7 

75. 5 

72 1 

65.9 

1911 

87.8 , 

88 2 

89 1 1 

73.2 

71 1 


Year. 

May 

26. 

June 

26. 

July 

26. 


Hept . 
26. 


F.d. 

F.CL 

P.d. 

F. cL 

P. d. 

1912 

78.9 

80.4 

76 5 

74,8 

69 6 

1913..... 

79 A 

81 8 

79.6 

68.2 

64 1 

1914...., 

74.3 

79.6 i 

76.4 

78.0 

73.5 

1915 1 

80.0 

80.2 

75 4 

69.2 

60 8 

1916.....! 

77. 6 

81.1 

72. 3 

61.2 

S.3 

1917 : 

69. 5 

70 3 

70. 3 

67.8 

i i>0.4 

1918 

82 3 

85.8 

1 73 6 

55 . 7 

54. 4 

1919 

76.6 

70 0 

^ 67 1 

61 4 

5i 4 

1920 

62. 4 i 

70 7 1 

1 74.1 

67.5 

59.1 

I9?1 

66 0 i 

69. 2 i 

! 61.7 

49.3 

42 2 
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COTTON — Continued. 

T/Ible 225, — Cotton: Forecasts of productiony monthly , with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

Sep- 
tember. 1 

i 

October. 

De- 

cember 

produc- 

tion 

esti- 

mate 

Final 

1 esti- 
mate 
(Census). 

1915 

1,000 

haUf!. 

12,:iSl 

14,266 

11,633 

15,327 

10,986 

11,450 

8,433 

11,065 

1,000 

baii‘s 

11,876 

1 12,916 

ll,9i9 
13,619 
11,016 
12, 519 
8,203 
11,449 

1,000 
haln 
11,697 i 
11,800 
12, 499 ! 
11, 137 1 
11, 230 
12,783 i 
7,037 ! 
10,575 i 

1,000 

hales. 

10, 950 
11,637 

12, m 
11, 818 
10,696 
12, 123 
6,537 
10, 135 

1,000 

hales, 

11, 161 
11,511 
10 , 9-19 
11,700 
11, 0*10 
12,987 
8,310 

1 9,964 

1,000' 

1 hales. 
11,192 
11,450 

1 11,302 

1 12, 041 

11,421 
13,440 
7, 954 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 




1 Prolimin'^r^’’ estimate. 

Table 226. — Cotton: Y'ield per acrCy price per pound December ly and ‘value per acre hy 

States. 


Yield per acre (pounds of lint). 


Farm price per pound (cents). 


Value 
per acre 
(dollars) ^ 


State. 

5-year aver- 
age, 1918- 
1922. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

. 

c3 .•'iN 
o) 

6 

1913 

1914 

1915 

9I6T 

t ^ 

S 

1918 

1919 

1920 

3 

Cf5 

CM 

05 

5-year aver- 
age, 1917- 
1921. 

c^n 

05 

Va 

212 

270 

255 

230 

2:i0 

225 

19.5 

13.1 

7.3 

U.4 

19.4 

27.8 

26.5 

35 0 

15.0 

16.4 

23 0 

56.61 

51 75 

N.O.... 

265 

268 

266 

275 

264 

250 

19 5 

12.0 

6 S 

11.2 

19 4i27 7 

26 4 

35 2 

14 5 

16 4 

24.5 

60. 26 

61 25 

S.C-... 

203 

250 

240 

260 

140 

123 

19.7 

12.7 

6.9 

11.3 

19 6!2S 4 

27.6 

35 7 

14.5 

16. 0 : 24 . 3 

54. 77 

29. S9 

Ga 

134 

190 

152 

138 

90 

100 

19 9 

12.8 

6.9 

11.4 

19 9128. 8 

27.5 

3,5. 8 

15 .3 

16 6 

23.9 

38.51 

23. 90 

Fla 

84 

85 

74 

86 

80 

97 

26.8 

17.0 

12.2 

14.8 

31. 0 50. 5 

43.0 

42.0 

17.0 

18. 0 23. 0 

29,43 

22.31 

Ala 

130 

149 

122 

111 

124 

142 

19 5 

12.7 

6.7 

It.l 

19 5 

28.0 

27 0 

U.S 

15.0 

16 o'24.9 

30. H4 

34 08 

Mifks 

159 

187 

160 

145 

ns 

157 

20 1 

12.6 

6.H 

11.5 

20 5 

28. 5 

27, H 

37. 5 

15 3 

16 6 

24.1 

40.58 

37.84 

l^a*.. ... 

129 

167 

93 

126 

114 

144 

19. 1 

11.7 

6.9 

11.2 

19. 1 

26 7 

27. 5 

35 0 

14 2 

15.0 24. 0 

33.91 

34.56 

Tex 

131 

115 

140 

174 

98 

130 

19 2 

11.5 

6.8 

11. 1 

19.4 

26. 7 

28 2 

35.0 

13.2 

16. 1 '23. 5 

31.24 

30 55 

Ark.... 

169 

158 

155 

195 

160 

175 

1 19.5 

U.6 

6.6 

11.6 

19.6 

28.2 

27.8 

36.4 

13.3 

16.1,23.6 

40.41 

00.30 

Tenn . . . 

195 

175 

195 

185 

22S 

190 

19.1 

12.7 

6.4 

U.3 

19.5 

27.3 

26.7 

33.5 

13.0 

16. 0 24.5 

41.61 

46,55 

Mo 

283 

200 

257 

275 

325 

360 

: 18.0 

11.5 

6.5 

11.0 

19.0 

27.5 

27.0 

34.0 

13.5 

15.021.5 

55. 90 

77. 40 

Olcla.... 

145 

92 

: 195 

230 

! 101 

103 

18.4 

11.4 

6.5 

U.3 

19.0 

26 5 

;25.5 

35,2 

iiao 

15.4 23.0 

35. 20 

23. 69 

CaJiL... 

252 

270 

, 268 

266 

; 258 

200 

22.5 

13.0 

7.0 

JL2 

2a 0 

28.0 

30.0 

43.0 

30.0 

17 026.0 

79.6:i 

52.00 

AriK 

243 

280 

i 270 

i 224 

m 

21K) 

37 2 

— 

— 

— 


— 

48,0 

51.0 

aao 

27. 0 30. 0 

96.72 

60.00 

U,S.. 

153 1 

159. f> 

161. 5 

178.4 

124,5 

141.0 

19. 5 

J2 2 

6.8 

11.3 

19.6 

27.7 

27.6 

35. 6jl3.9 

16. 2 23. 8 

40.03 

36.21 


i Based upon farm price Dec. 1 . 

Table 227. — Cotton: Farm pricey cents per poundy on Jst of each mouthy 1908-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

luno. 

July. 

Aug,. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age.i 


10.7 

las 

ll.O 

30.2 

96 

10.6 

19 9 

193 

94 

9.0 

8.7 

8.7 

9.6 

1909 ' 

8.4 

9.0 

9.0 

9.1 

9.0 

10.1 

10,3 I 

143 

13.7 

12.6 

13.7 

13.9 

33.6 

1910 

146 

14 0 

14 0 

141 

14 0 

142 

13.9 

143 

34 4 

13.3 

14 0 

141 

i 140 

1911 ' 

14,4 ' 

143 

13.9 

33.9 

14 2 

146 

144 

13.2 

14 8 

10.2 

8.9 

8.8 

' 144 

1912 i 

8.4 

9.0 

9.8 

10.1 

199 

140 I 

142 

12.0 

14 3 j 

142 

19 9 

14 9 

195 

1913 ....i 

12-2 

U.9 

11,8 

11.8 

146 

145 

14 6 

14 5 

14 8 

13.3 

13.0 

12.2 

i 12.4 

1914 

11.7 

11.9 

12.6 

11.9 

12.2 

12.4 

12.4 

12 4 

8.7 

7.8 

6.3 

6.8 

1 91 

1915... 

6.6 

7.4 

7.4 

8.1 

91 

8.6 

8 6 

8.1 

8,5 

142 

146 

^ 11.3 

97 

1916 

11.4 

11.5 

11.1 

11.5 

34 6 

12 2 

12.5 

12.6 

14 6 

15.5 

1 1H.0 

! 19.6 

i 15.1 

1917 

17.1 

16.8 

15.9 

lao 

18,9 

20.2 

24.7 

24.3 

23.4 

23.3 

1 27.3 

: 27.7 

1 22.7 

1918 

28.9 

29.7 

30.2 

31. 8 

28,5 

27 4 

28.6 

27.8 

32.2 

34 8 

29.3 

; 27.6 

29.4 

3919 

28 7 

24 9 

24.0 

24 5 

26.0 

29 5 

341 

32.5 

30.3 

31,3 

36.5 

35.6 

343 

1920 

35. 9 

3f>.2 

36w2 

37.3 

37.7 

37,2 

37.4 

36.8 

341 

25.6 

194 

33 9 

26.6 

1921 

1L5 

11,8 

10,3 

9.4 

1 94 

9 8 

96 

9 8 

; 12.6 

19,8 

17.7 

16.2 

14 7 

1922 

16.3 

IS 5 

15.9 

16.0 

1 15.9 

18.7 

20 4 

20.7 

21.1 

20.0 

22.4 

23.8 

19.8 

Average 1913-1922 

18.0 

i 17.8 

17.5 

18 0 

18.1 

'I 8 .H 

19 7 

19 6 

19 4 

20 0 

20. 2 

T 9 . 6 

19 1 
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COTTON— Continued. 

Table 228. — Cotton -production prevmkd hj all causes and hi/ hoU leeevil. 



T,int ■mclccd. 

Farm 
value of 
lint and 
seed 
picked. 

Hckod-linl 1 
production 
pi even ted. 
by- 

Percentage of 
potential pro- 
duction pre- 
vented by— 

Value, at farm prices, of picked pro- 
duction prevented by — 

Crop yeai 
Beginning 
in — 

1 



All causes. ' 

Boll weevil 

Quan- 

tity.! 

Farm 

value. 

All 

causes. 

Boll 

weevil. 

All 

causes. 

Boll 

wce\il. 

Lint. 

Lint 

and 

seed. 

Lmt. 

Lint 

and 

seed. 


1,000 

hales:^ 

1,000 

dolls. 

1,000 

dolls 

1,000 

hales.^ 

1,000 
bales J 

Pei ct. 

Perd. 

1,000 

dolls. 

1,000 
, dolls. 

1,000 

dolls. 

1,000 

dolls. 

1009 

10,005 

697,681 

812,090 

9,369 

1,368 

48 4 

7 1 

651,146 

755,244 

95,076 

113,693 

1910 

11,609 

820,407 

963, ISO 

8,702 

1,297 

42 8 

M 

633,491 

1 722,385 

i 91,438 

105,950 

1911 

15,693 

749,890 

869,690 

6,893 

338 

30 5 

1.5 

329,485 

382,664 

16,156 

17,394 

1912 

13,703 

786,800 

904, 330 

7,143 

714 

31 3 

3.4 

410,008 

470,148 

: 40,984 

45,206 

3913 

14,156 

885,350 

1,026,700 

7,937 

3,579 

35 9 

7.1 

495,269 

.574,952 

98,530 

112,937 

1914 

10,135 

591,130 

720,080 

5,937 

1,381 

26 9 

6 3 

217,22,5 

266,430 

50,614 

61,807 

1915 

13,192 

627,940 

795,810 

7,346 

: 1,983 

39 6 

10 7 

1 412,311 

525,254 

111, 2161 

143,251 

3916 

11,450 

991,000 

1,253,130 

9,505 

2,994 

45 4 

i 14.3 

821,232 

1,010,098 

258,682 

325, 814 

1917 

11,302 

1,532,690 

1,866,240 

8,954 

2,095 

44 2 

10 3 

1,214,162 

1,474,330 

281,082 

354,586 

1918 

12,041 

1,737,710 

2,087,200 

9,130 

1,325 

43 I 

6 3 

' 1,313,757 

1,586,272 

190,535 

229,592 

1919 

11,421 

2, 0 : 30 , 960 

2,371,430 

8,825 

2,780 

43 6 

33 7 

1,560,260 

1,826,001 

491,504 

569, 1 13 

1920 

13,410 

1,067,240 

1,204,230 

8,075 

4,595 

40.0 

20. 5 

710,820 

806,834 

363,921 

409,438 

1921 

7,954 

672, 083 

772,583 

10,712 

6,277 

57 4 

33. 6 

905, 161 

3,012,987 

530,4()f) 

010,341 


1 Data from Census Bureau. 2 Bales weighing 500 pounds gross. 

Table 229. — Percentage of loss 0 / cotton due to holl weevil^ 1909-1921, 
[Expressed in percentage of a normal or full yield per aero.] 



1909 

1910 

1911 

P.ct. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

lois 

J~H. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

.North Carolina 

P.ct. 

P ct. \ 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

\p.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.d. 

P.cL 

P. d. 

P ct. 

3 58 
31.48 
45.12 
27. 62 
7. 21 

32 39 
30.38 
80 
33. 66 
41.36 
21.84 

South Carolina 

\ 






6. 02 
28 
33. 14 
.04 

16 16 
21 68 
19 85 
16. 28 
2.70 
4.60 

0 02 
3 14 
20.98 
1. 2.3 

27.91 
,31.73 
24, 3 i 
IK .5,3 
3.70 
7.40 

0. 01 
9 06 
27.07 
i.74 
28.88 
22.22 
11.89 
7.26 
4.35 
8. 96 

0 07 
30, 73 
23 8,5 
.37 

12. 14 
JO 41 
9.70 
4 43 
L,30 

1 3.14 

3 . 00 
19.36 
40. 46 
.17 

28 77 
10.56 
21. 84 
13. 96 
1.48 
4 79 

13. 26 
30 56 
32. 10 
.57 

36 OS 
32. 25 
25. 90 
10 M 
8.81 
^ 0. 41 

Georgia 





0. 10 
11.80 
.10 

4. 80 
33 Of) 
25. 10 

6.80 
.40 

2.80 






0. ,30 


Tennessee 





0 08 

6.02 
24. 14 
17. m 
7.86 
.79 
2.93 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

O.iO 
4. 20 
41.70 
' 12 10 
3.00 
6.10 

0.05 
34. 66 
: 40.80 
■ 0.52 
1.27 
: 7.2.3 

i 0 20 

1 5 10 
11.40 
.90 
.20 

1 2 00 

: L50 
18.00 
13.70 
2.80 
' .50 

2.40 

Loiii.siana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

XT. S. averageL 

I 6.13 

5.30 

i 1.28 

3.26 

6.69 

5.91 

9 . 9.3 

33.36 

9.34 


13 20 

JO. 95 

30.98 


i Average is weighted and includes cotton States in which there was no damage hy holl wtHivil. 
Table 2$0,—Los$ of cotton production per acre^ in pounds, hy causes, 1909-192 L 


Year. 

DeO- 

dent 

mois- 

ture 

Excess- 

sive 

mois- 

ture. 

Other 

cli- 

matic. 

Total 

cli- 

matic. 

Plant 

dis- 

easas. 

TiLSect 

pests. 

Defec- 

tive 

seed. 

Other 
or un- 
known. 

Total. 


Pounds. 

Pmnds, 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

1909. 

49.3 

22.0 

26,5 

97.8 

14.6 

28.3 

0.3 

3.9 

144.9 

1910 

.39.3 

23.3 

20.9 

83.5 

17.6 

22.1 

1.0 

4.3 

128.5 

1911 

35. 0 

8.9 

12.2 

56.1 

2.9 

22.3 

1.2 

9.0 

91.5 

1912 

24.5 

23,8 

15.1 

63.4 

13.3 

19.2 

.9 

» 2.9 

99.7 

1913 

45.3 

6.5 

18.1 

69.9 

1.5 

27.2 

1.2 

2.6 

102.4 

1914 

24.0 

8.8 

9.4 

42,2 

.7 

29 5 

.5 

4.1 

77.0 

1915 

21.8 

35.7 

20.6 

58.1 

6.0 

37.3 

.4 

10.1 

111.9 

1916 

26,6 

29.6 

21.6 

77.8 

2,7 

47.8 

.3 

1.4 

130.0 

1917 

45 2 

5.7 

2.78 

78.7 

4.2 

35.7 

.4 

7.6 

126.6 

1918 

71.0 

2.7 

14.4 

88.1 

6.1 

n.5 

.3 

3.4 

121.4 

1919 

8.1 

45.9 

9.7 

63.7 

4.1 

56.4 

.4 

1.2 

125.8 

1920 

6 6 

27,0 

6.7 

40.3 

3 5 

73.5 

.6 

1.8 

119 7 

1921... 

26 5 

13 2 

9.6 

49.3 

3.1 

mi 

.3 

1 1.3 

163.1 


-*><1 & 


lancu'Kiw 
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COTTON— (Continued. 

Table 231. — Cotton: Monthly marhetings hy farmers, 1912-1922. 


Per cent of year’s sales. 


Year. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July. 

Sea- 

son 

1912-13 


17.2 

25 8 

20.3 

12.8 

8.0 

5 2 

4 5 

2.6 

1.5 

1,1 

1 1.0 

100 

1913-14 


18.2 

24.4 

19.7 

13.3 

8.3 

5 3 

4.4 

2 7 

1.5 

1 2 

1 1.0 

100 

1914-15 

1 2 

6.8 

14.8 

18.0 

16 1 

11.0 

8.3 

7 7 

6 1 

2.5 

2 7.5 


100 

1915-16 

2. 7 

11.3 

19.3 

20.4 

16.4 

8.4 

5.4 

5 2 

3.9 

3.6 

2 3.4 


100 

1916-17 1 

3 9 

14.6 

23.0 

21. C 

15.0 

6 4 

4.0 

3 9 

3.0 

2.5 

1.6 

. 5 

100 

1917-18 : 

2,5 

11 3 

23 0 

22.7 

16 2 

8.2 

5 8 

4.5 

2 6 

1.3 

1.0 

.9 

100 

1918-19 

3 3 

10.9 

18,1 

16.4 

13.6 

5.4 

4.4 

4 6 

4.6 

7.5 1 

6.8 

4.4 

100 

1919-20 ! 

1.4 

9.5 

21.0 

22.2 ! 

17.4 

8.8 

5.6 

4.9 

3.2 

2.7 1 

1.7 

1.6 

100 

1920-21 1 

3 1 

10.0 

16.2 

15.7 1 

11.0 

6 4 

5.6 

6.0 

6 7 

6.9 

6.8 

5 6 

100 

1921-22 1 

3.6 

14.0 

22.3 

17 1 j 

12 1 

5.9 

4.3 

4.6 

4.6 

5.9 

3.0 

2.6 

100 

Average, 10-year. 

2 1 

1 

12 4 

1 

20.8 

19 4 

1 

14.4 

7.7 

5 4 

5 0 

4.0 

3.6 

3.4 

1.8 

100 


1 Includes August. " Includes July 


Tablk 232. — Cotton: Aerraqe clodnff prices, cents per pound, for future delivery. New 

York, 1921-22d 


Delivery m— 


During— 

Aug. 2 

Sept. 2 

Oct. 

Nov.2 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 2 

Mar. 

Apr. 2 

May. 

June. 2 

July. 

1921. 

August 

September 

12.82 

13.57 

13. 77 

13, 98 

14. 17 

14.18 

11.27 

14.38 

14.42 

14. 47 

14. 50 

8 14. 69 

18.85 

19 04 

19. 54 

19. 61 

19. 79 

19. 68 

19 58 

19 58 

19. 47 

19. 41 

19. 26 

19. 12 

17.64 

1 17 29 

19. 16 

19. 13 

19 19 

18. 94 

18.86 

18 76 

18.56 

18. 36 

18. 14 

17 90 


16 53 

16. 23 

15. 94 

17.38 

17 61 

17.45 

17.44 

17.41 

17. 28 

17. 19 

16.99 

16. 76 


16. 82 

16.59 

16.35 


17.77 

17.86 

17.83 

17.81 

17.63 

17.49 

17 27 

17.05 

1922. 

January 

Fc]'>ruary 

16.59 

16. 34 

16.11 

15. 93 

215. 86 

17.99 

17.57 

17.57 

17.40 

17.21 

16.99 

16. 76 

16. 59 

16.40 

16. 23 

16. 17 

16. 12 

216.04 

17.25 

17.59 

17.44 

17.30 

17,14 

16.79 

Marf'h 

17.09 

16.90 

16. 75 

16. 68 

16.61 

16. 46 


18.14 

17.87 

17.89 

17.56 

17.25 

April 

liay 

June ........... 

17.43 

17.38 

17. 36 

17.35 

17.34 

17.27 

17. 30 

17.29 

17.59 

17.90 

17.61 

17.45 

19.80 

21.70 

19. 70 
21.57 

19. 72 
21, 50 

19.70 

21.41 

19. 68 
21.33 

19.54 

21.17 

19. 51 
21. 10 

19.49 

21.04 

21 00 

20. 26 
20.91 

19. 60 
21.52 

19 80 
21. 58 

July 

22. 02 

22.04 

22. 02 

21.96 

21. 90 

21.68 

21,63 

21. 59 

21 49 

21.40 


22. 19 

Crop-year 

average. 

17.82 

17.75 

17.87 

18.12 

18.11 

18. 19 

18 39 

18.39 

18 20 

18.32 

17.87 

18. 11 

August 

September 

21. 14 

21.47 

21.60 

■2L6r 

21. 63 

21,48 

21.50 

21. 51 

21.45 

21. 42 

'21.27 

8 2i.25 

21.17 

21. 08 

21 21 

21.33 

21.18 

21 22 

21.26 

21.22 

21.19 

21.09 

2 21.00 
22. 35 
24.85 

October 

NnynTTibcr. 

24. 36 

23. 90 

22, 01 
23. 37 

22. 58 
25. 40 

22,72 
25 19 

22, 52 
25.37 

22. 58 
25 36 

22. 63 
25. 34 

22. 60 
25. 25 

22.56 
25. 17 

22. 45 
25.01 

Bccctobcr 

24. 91 

2134 

23. 76 


25. 1 1 

25.43 

25. 52 

25. 63 

25.64 

25. 04 

25. 50 

25.37 


^ Compiled from New York Colton Exchange reports. * Based on nominal prices. 


Table Cotton, middling: Monthly average spot price, cents per poundf 

NOTIFOLK. 


Crop year. 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

'July. 

Aver- 

age. 








7.89 
11.53^ 
16 54! 
30 36 
24. 38 
38, 60i 

8. 33 
11 63 
18. 41 
32. 42 
25 27 
39.20 

9.38 
11.76 
19. 73 
32. 99 
25. 87 
40 11 

9. 12 
12. 61 
20.09 
29 26' 
28 32 
40 50 

8.97 
12.83 
24.33 
28. 95 
31. 18 
40. 50 

8.43 
13. 04 
25. 21 
29. 59 
33.18 
40. 50 

11.62 
18.85 
28.82 
28. 74 
37.32 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 ' 

8. 77 

14. 32 

25. 33 
31.51! 
30. 79: 

10.30 
15. 39 
21, 92 
33.28 
29.58 

ii.87 
17.40 
26,99 
30. 23 
33. 70 

ii.39 

19.37 

28.35 

27.59 

37.47 

11.76 

17.87 

29.18 

27.83 

37.99 

ii.92 

17.50 

30.47 

26,23 

38.84 

5-yoar average. 

22. 14: 

22. 09 

24. 04 

24. 83j 

24.93 

24.99 

24.28 

25. 39 

26 09 

26.16 

27.56 

28 30 

25.07 


37. 00 

29.06 

21. 23 

"17 39 

14.46 

"14.851 

12.89 

11.37 

11. 20 

11.60 

10.76 

11.31 

16.^3 

. - 

1921-22 

12. 57 

19. 10 

18 66 

17. 12| 

17.28 

16.96, 

16. 83 

17. 27 

17. 12 

19. 46 

21.44 

22. 17 

18. 00 

1922-23 

21.50 

20.99 

22. 48 

25 40 

25.44 
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Table 2SS.— Colton, niiddling: jMontkh/ average .spot price, cents p(r pov.nd—Akm, 

AUGUSTA, 


Crop year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

I>cc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

.! line 

July 

Aver- 

age 

iQi4-ir> 







7.91) 

8. 27 

9. 40 

9.17 

8.92 

8. 5f> 


19X5-16 

8.55 

10.22 

11.88 

11.47 

11.73 

11.95 

11.49 

11.66 

11.74 

12.51 

12 (I) 

12. 79 

li.56 

1916-17 

14 18 

15.31 

17.70 

19.61 

18.64 

17.76 

16.46 

18. 74 

20. 08 

20.41 

24. 60 

25 32 

19.07 

1917-18 

24.59 

21. 63 

26.93 

28.42 

29.37 

31.16 

31. 15 

33 41 

33. 08 

28.61 

30. 45 

29 34 

29. 01 

1918-19 

31 14! 

32 88 

30.46 

27.98 

28 24| 

27.33 

25.43 

26 17 

26. 78 

28.96 

31. 55 

33. 59 

29. 21 

1919-20 

30 72 

29 41 

34. 72 

38.34i 

38.46 

39.67j 

38. 48 

40. 04 

41.00 

41.41 

42. 13 

40.65 

37.93 

5-year average. 

21.84 

21.89 

24.34 

25.16| 

25.29 

25.57 

21.60 

26. 01 

26 55 

26.39 

28. 28 

28.34 

25. 36 

1920-21 

35.03 

28.17 

i 21.60 

17, 75| 

14.62 

14.40 

12 67 

10.82 

1 11 00 

11.36 

10.62 

!ll.29 

16.62 

1921-22 

12.83 

19 49 

! 18.74 

16.93 

17.17 

16.74 

16.60 

17 09 

1 If) 88 

19.30 

21.49 

22.38 

17,97 

1922-23 j 

21.55 

20.93 

22.38 

25.18 

25.46 










SAVANNAH. 


1914-15 







8. 14 

8.3() 

9. 29 

9 36 

9. 03 

8.CG 


1915-16 

8. 62 

10 24 

11 95 

11.60 

12.11 

12. 20 

11. 79 

11.90 

11.90 

12.61 

32 75 

13. Of) 

11.72 

1916-17 

14. 21 

15. 40 

17.54 

19.69 

19.27 

18.45 

18.82 

20 1.-, 

20.02 

21.83 

25.95 

1 19.54 

1917-18 

25.20 

21.87 

27,05 

28,20 

20. 28 

31.12 

30.94 

32.53 

33. 42 

31.50 

30 24 

30.10 

29.29 

1918-19 

31. 22 

32.91 

30. 63 

29.43 

29.52 

31.00 

27. 23 

27.01 

2(>. 96 

29.11 

31.92 

33.01 

30 04 

1919-20 

31.64 

29.66 

3L56 

38 45 

38.91 

39. 89 

39. 43 

40. 31 

41.60 

41 53 

41.74 

40.87 

38.22 

5-ycar average. 

22. IS 

22.02 

24. 33 

25.49 

25. 82 

26.53 

3 27.35 

26 12 

20. 81 

27. 07 

28.30 

28. 71 

! 25.76 

1920-21 

34.69 

28,74 

22. 12 

t 18.38 

15.68 

15.62 

13.95! 

11.75 

11.48 

11.83 

10 91 

11.31 

iItTSo 

1921-22 

12.74 

19.64 

19.30 

i 17. 17 

17.39 

17.06 

16 72 

17.36 

17.03 

19.39 

21.52 

22.09 

1 18.12 

1922-23..., 

21.29 

20.88 

22. 37 

1 25. 19 

1 

25.61 







1 




MONTOOMERA^ 


1914-15 









7. 70i 8. 04 

9.04 

8.82 

8.70 

8.38 


1915-16 

8.42 

10.02 

11.74 

11.27 

11.651 11.75 

11.32: 11.37 

11. 52 

12. 28 

12.46 

12.69 

11.37 

1916-17 

13.92 

15.21 

37.43 

19. 34 

18. ,33 

17.78 

16.81- 18.64 

19.88 

20. 14 

24.06 

24. 82 

18.86 

3917-18 

24 <57 

21. 47 

26. 98 

28.43 

29. 49 

31.28 

31.30! 33, m 

33. 88 

29. 48 

29.80 

29.63 

29.15 

1918-19 

29. 60 

32. 39 

30. 24 

28, 56 

28. 19 

28. 48 

27.00, 25.98 

26. 81 

28, 51 

31. 10 

33. 36 

29. 19 

1919-20 

30.68 

29. 20 

34.26 

38.16 

38.26 

39.29 

38,39j 39.41 

40.90 

40.67 

40. 88 

40. 15 

37.52 

5-yoar avcnigc- 

21.46 

21.66 

24. 13 

25. 15 

25.38 

25.72 

24,96' 25.75 

26.60 

26. 22 

27.66; 

28.13 

25. 22 

1920-21 

36.38 

27.84 

~^K24! 

17.97 

14.40 

13.86 

ITsi'loTao 

10. 53 

laii 

i 10.09 

laT).'! 


1921-22 

11.89 

18.73 

18, 46 

16. 68 

16.92 

16.46 

16.18^ 36.55 

16. 15 

18.6(5 

! 2l.0Hi 

22. 05 

17.48 

1922-23.. 

! 21.28 

20.17 

21, 75i 

24,86 

25. 02 





1 ' 






1 





. - 



i i 




jmCMFIIIS. 


1914-15 







7.87 

r 

8. 26 

9.24 

0 - 17 

8 oil' 

H Oft 


1915-16 

8.91 

10. 32 

12. 15 

11.55 

12. 12 

12.29 

11,79 

! 11,82 

1 Z() 0 ! 

12.811 

13. 07| 

IK 15 

n.83 

1916-17 

14. 35 

35.56 

17.40 

19.60 

38,96 

17.88 

17.00 

' IK 17 

19. 97 

20.34! 

24. 02! 

25. 75 

19.08 

1917-18 

25.96 

22.97 

27. 54 

28.91 

29.57 

31.07 

31. 36 

: 32. 82 

33. 57! 

30. 08! 

30. oo! 

30, 00 

29.49 

1918-19 

30. 98 

33.89 

31.56 

30.17 

29.42 

29.29 

27.18 

! 26.86 

26,90! 

29. 08: 

32. 16! 

33. KO 

30.11 

1919-20.,... 

1 33, 48 

30.96 

35, 94 

41. 17 

39.88 

40.35 

39.22 

; 40.04 

41.69| 

41.31 

40, 73j 

39.60 

38. 70 

6 - 3 ^ear average. 

22.74 

2Z74 

24.92 

26.28 

25.99 

26.18 

1 25.31 

25.94 

26, 


2 KO 0 

2H. 46, 

25. 84 

1920-21 

36.35j 

31.00 

21 . 68 : 

18.28 


14.46 

13,48 

11.65 

Tbiii 

TiTii' 

Ti'.l )6 


__ 

1921-22 

IZ 17! 

19.46 

19.71 

18.27 

la 15 

17.80 

17.01 

17.28 

17.00 

39. 19 

21 . 7I)| 

22.72 

18.38 

1922-23 

22.07! 

21.19 

22.09' 

25.31 

25.80 
















1 








1 Avemge of H months. 


» 4-yoar avcragt'. 
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COTTON— Continued. 


Table 233 . — Cotton, middling: Monthly average spot price, cents per pound — Con. 

LITTLE ROCK. 


Crop year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

i 

Feb. 

Mai 

A pi 

May 

1 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 

1914-15 1 







7.67 

8. 15 

9. 04 

9. U7 

8- SO 

S- .58 


1915-16 

8 6i 

io. 08 

12. 32 

11.68 

12.15 

ii 28 

11.94 

11.88' 

12.25 

12.80 

12 ! 96 

13.07 

11.84 

1916-17 

14. 27 

15. 26 

17. 33 

19.58 

18.80 

17.70 

16.81 

17.891 

19. 71 

19.99 

23. 90 

25.42 

18.89 

1917-18 

25. 49 

22. 14 

26. 72 

28.26 

29.55 

31. 02 

30.96 

32. 53 

33. 32 

30.00 

29. 28 

29. 35] 

29.05 

1918-19 

30. 73 

33. 99 

31. 70 

30.11 

29 37 

28.20 

26. 45 

26. 831 

26. 40 

2S.33 

31.34 

33. 55 

29.75 

1919-20 

31.73 

30.31 

35 32 

40. 08 

39.94 

39. 98 

39.10 

40. 19j 

42. 57 : 

41.45 

40.31 

39.60 

38.38 

5 -year average. 

22- 17 

22. 36 

24. 68 

25. 94 

25.96 

25.84 

25 05 

25. 86 

26, 85 

26.51 

27. 56 

28.20 

25.58 

1920-21 

34.89 

28. 28 

21. 38 

18.23 

14 96 

14.45 

13.35 

11. 49 

10. 63 

11.351 

10.68 

10.58 

16.69 

1921-22 

11. 81 

19.60 

19.75 

18.12 

17. 84 

17.57 

16.90 

16. 89 

16.87 

18.90 

21. 17 

22.07 

18. 12 

1922-23 

21.47 

20.76 

21. 80| 

25.22 

25. 53 










! 















DALLAS. 


1914-15 


! 


! 



7.87 
11.37 
15.75 
30. 71 
25. 84 
41.29 

8 25 
11 63 
17. 77 
32 56 
25 71| 
42.75' 

9. 15 
11 78 
19 09 
81 32 
27. 02 
42 78^ 

8 71 
12.47 
19. 58 
2S 85 
29.75 
40.60 

8. 57 
12. 72 
24 17 
29. 76 
32 10 
30 64 

1 

8. 25 

13.04 

25.04 
28. 79 
34. 16 
SS.30 


1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

5-ycar average. 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

8.56 

14.14 

24.86 

31.09 

31.05 

id. 17 
14.83 
21 88! 
33 34! 
30. 60; 

11 72i 
10 81 
26. 16 
30 89 
36. 65 

11. 13 
19 18 
27. 46 
28. 78 
40. 58! 

11.73 

17.63 

28.53 

29.33 

41.11 

11.84 
17. 17 
30 74 
27 72 
42.08 

11.51 
IS 43 
28 47 
29. 64 
38.95 

21.94 

22.16 

24. 45 

25.43 

25.67 

25.91 

24.99 

26 08 

26. 40| 

26. 25 

27.68 

27.87 

25.40 

32.74 
12.11 
21. 19 

26.40 
19.25 
20. 14 

20 69 
19 17 
21.67 

17.08 

17.10 

24.75 

13.70 
17. 12 
24.79 

13.63 
16. 75 

12.16 
16 44 

10 64 
16. 93 

10. 53 
16.69 

11.20 
19 08 

j 10.23 
21.37 

t 

10 50 
22 05 

15.79 

17.84 











HOUSTON. 


1914-15 







8.33 

8. 80 

9. 82 

9.21 

9.06 

8.68 


1915-16 

9. 04 

10 56 

12.11 

11.62 

12. 27 

12 36 

11. 82 

12.09 

12. 27 

12.99 

13. 26 

13.60 

12. 00 

1916-17 

14.79 

15. 39 

17 42 

19.80 

18 10 

17.64 

16. 05 

18.18 

19.43 

20. 13 

24. 60 

25.64 

18.92 

1917-18 

25. 67 

22 62 

2() 02 

27. 87 

28.77 

31.25 

30.91 

32 94 

31 80 

28.06 

30. 91 

28. 75 

28.85 

1918-19 

31.26 

33, 70 

32 05 

30. 01 

30 26 

28.60 

27 00 

26.43 

27.33 

30-18 

32.04 

34.24 

30.26 

1919-20 

31.65 

31. 36 

36.88 

40. 79 

40.74 

41.72 

39. 96 

41. 52 

42.33 

40.67 

39.54 

38 10 

38.77 

5-ycar average. 

22. 48 

22. 73 

25. 02 

26.02 

20,03 

26. 31 

25. 15 

26. 23 

26.63 

26.41 

28. 07 

28. 05 

25.76 

1920-21 - 

Tilii 



17.56 

14. 16 

13.95 

12.62 

10. 95 

10.89 

11.85 

11.02 

11.69 

16.33 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

13.06 

21.59 

20. 02 
20.69 

19. 64 
22.20 

17.65 

25.33 

17.73 

25.45 

17.20 

' 17.05 

1 17.52 

17.23 

19.67 

22.18 

22.51 

18.46 











GALVESTON. 


1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

9. 15 
14. 77 
2.5, 70 
ai. 56 
31.87 

10. 59 
15.48 
22.66 
34. 19 
31, 58 

12.20 
17.48 
26. 82 
32. 25 
37.10 

11 66 
19.82 
28 07 
30.30 
41.32 

12.30 

18.43 

29.11 

30.64 

41.87 

12.39 
17.79 
31.28 
29. 45 
42.53 

11.89 

16.30 

31.10 
28.26 

41.10 

12. 14 
18.31 
33.06 
26.94 
42. 52 

12.30 
19 63 
32.23 
27.63 
42 99 

12.98 
20. 18 
28. 40 
30. 59 
41.64 

13.36 
24.58 
30.89 
32. 87 
39.83 

13. 71 
25. 99 
29.37 
34.62 
38 59 

12.06 

19.06 

29.06 
30.78 
39.41 

5-yoar average. 

1920-21 

22.61 

22.90 

25.17 

26.23 

26.47 

26.69 

25.73 

26.59 

26.96 

26.76 

28.31 

28.46 

26.07 

TjIs 

13. 33 
21.79 

28. 15 
20. 33 
20. 77 

21. 98 
20. 05| 
22.28 

18.10 

17.99 

25.37 

15. 00 
17.92 
25.48 

14.38 

17.32 

lirii 

17.10 

11.76 

17.59 

11.47 

17.39 

i 12.01 

' 19.75 

, ii.27 
22.23 

11.80 

22.67 

16.89 
18. 64 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 . 



i 
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(COTTON— Continued. 


TabI/B 233 . — CottoUj middling: Monilihj average spot price, cents per pound—ijoxi. 

NEW ORLEANS.! 


Crop year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee 

jTan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

J lino. 

July. 

Aver- 

age 

1900-01.. 


10.39 

9.57 

9. 18 

9.50 

9.52 

9.20 

8.49 

8. 15 

7.69 

8 .a 5 

8. 33 

'•!8.94 

1901-02 

8. 28 

8.15 

7,99 

7.32 

7.93 

7.88 

8.08 

8.54 

9. 13 

9. 39 

9, 15 

8 91 

8 40 

1902-03 

8.43 

8.43 

8.22 

7.82 

8. 14 

8.66 

9.36 

9. 73 

10. 05 

11. 14 

12. 71 

13. (© 

9.64 

1903-04 

12, 70 

10. 72 

9.66 

10.72 

12.52 

14.06 

14.38 

15. 07 

14. 45 

13. 41 

11.38 

10.86 

12 49 

1904-05 

10-59 

10.54 

9-80 

9.50 

7,48 

6.83 

7.45 

7.4.5 

7. 39 

7.90 

8.87 

10.61 

8.70 

1905-06 

10. 48 

10. 26 

10. 16 

11.28 

11.88 

11 56 

10.67 

10.84 

11. 28 

11., 13 

10.99 

10.96 

10. 97 

1906-07 

9.99 

9.24 

10.76 

10.39 

10.53 

10.46 

10.40 

10.83 

10. 79 

11.85 

12. 81 

12.89 

10,92 

1907-08 

13.13 

12.41 

11.19 

10.84 

11.54 

11.84 

11.63 

10.93 

10. 20 

10. 86 

11.59 

10. 81 

11.41 

190S-09 

9.92 

9.11 

8.92 

8.97 

S.78 

9.34 

9.42 

9. 39 

10.03 

10. 59 

11.04 

12. 13 

9. 80 

9-year average. . 

310 44 

9.92 

9.59 

9.59 

9.81 

10.02 

10.08 

10. 14 

10.16 

10. 46 

10. 73! 

10.95 

10. 14 

1909-10 

12. 28 

12. 66 

13. 48 

14.40 

T4T96 

15.23 

34.88 

14. 74 

14. G*! 

14. 89 

14. 85 

14.93 

14.33 

1910-11 

14.92 

13 49 

14. 21 

14 50 

14. 8.5 

14. 95 

14 62 

14 54 

14. 70 

15. 18 

15 26 

14. 30 

14,65 

1911-12 

11 96 

11 29 

9.61 

9.35 

9.17| 

9.53 

10. 31 

10 65 

11.01 

11.72 

12. 07 

12.93 

10. 85 

1912-13 

12 07 

11.37 

10.95 

12. 15 

12.81 

12 58 

12.51 

12.45 

12.44i 

12. 29 

12.44 

12. ,34 

12 20 

1913-14 

12. 02 

13.11 

13.73 

13.20 

12. 98 

12. 93 

12. 90 

12. 95 

13.11 

13.36 

13. 79 

13.34 

13. 12 

5-yearaveiago.. 

12 65 

' 12.38 

12.40 

12.73 

12. 95 

13. 04 

' 13 04 

1 13.07 

■ 13 30 

13. ,),) 

5 13.(58 

* 13.57 

13.03 

1914-15 

r— 

5 8.42 

7.02 

7.43 

7.18 

7.87 

'"IToT 

■ 8 34 

^”9743 

9.04 

'~~9A2 

8.71 

2 8. 23 

191.5-16 

' 8.94 

10. 40 

11. 95 

' 11.50 

11,(89 

12.04 

! 11.45 

11.73 

11.88 

12. 61 

' 12.80 

13. 03 

11. 68 

1916-17 

34.26 

15.27 

17. 24 

19.4,5 

18.34 

17.33 

17. 14 

17 AH 

19.50 

20. 0(5 

24. 17 

25.41 

18.8*1 

1917-18 

25. 10 

21.08 

! 26. 76 

28. 08 

29. 07 

31. 07 

30 92 

32. 76 

33. 05 

1 28. 92 

30. 7i 

29. 50 

28. 97 

1918-19 

30. 23 

33. 28 

: 31. 19 

29.75 

29. 14 

28.84 

26.97 

26.84 

26,70 

; 29.36 

32.09 

33, 93 

29.88 

5-yoar average . 

019.G3 

17. 81 

IS. 83 

19-24 

19. 18 

10.43 

18.90 

19. ,52 

20.11 

20.00 

21.78 

22. 12 

19.52 

1919-^0 

31. 3S 

30, 38 

35. 30 

39.58 

39. 89 

40 28 

39.40 

40.69 

41.41 

UiTii 

4o749 

39.41 

"iTii 

1920-21 

34. 03 

27. 35 

20 97 

17.65 

14.61 

14 53 

12.85 

11.08 

11 17 

11.80 

U 03 

11.49 

16.55 

1921-22 

12. 78 

19-;i5 

18.99 

17. 27 

17. IG 

16.53 

16.30 

16.74 

10.80 

19.31 

21.68 

22 01 

17.92 

1922-23 

21. 55 

20. 74 

22. 05 

25. 34 

25. 48 
















! I 







! Prior to February, 1915, compiled from quotations in Market Reports of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, except Sept. 23 to Nov. IG, 1914, when the exchange was closed, cjjiotatious for which time 
were taken from the New' York Commercial and Financial Chronicle,* from February, 1915, compiled 
from daily repoits, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

2 Average of Jl months. 

3 8-ycar average. 

^ Market closed. 

6 No quotations piior to Sept. 23. Average for 7 days’ business. 

6 4-year average. 


Table 234. — Prices per pound of American rnMdling at Liverpool,^ 






— ' — 

— ^ — 







Year. 

Jan. 

T&h, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July, 

Aug. 

He-pt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


CU, 

au. 

Ct8, 

CU. 

Cts, 

CU, 

€ts. 

€ts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

as. 

1912,.,. 

11.16 

11.90 

12.34 

13.09 

13.03 

13.37 

14.46 

13.83 

13.55 

12. 59 

13. 82 

1913,... 

14.06 

13.97 

13.97 

14.00 

13.58 

13.67 

13.61 

13.38 

15.10 

15. 55 

14.94 

1914..., 

14.34 

14*2,5 

14.28 

15.02 

15.20 

15.71 

14.74 

13,23 

12 22 

10.53 

9.25 

1915....^ 

9.77 

10.06 

10.46 

13.37 

10.42 

10.47 

10.32 

10.79 

12.24 ^ 

13.90 

13,74 

19X6.... 

15.99 

15.61 

15.48 

15*47 

16.77 

16.47 

15.94 

17.64 

18.99 

20.69 

23. a5 

1917.... 

21.76 

21.3*1 

24.07 

25.2;j 

26.17 

34.07 

37,66 

38.21 

3.5.96 

34.8,5 

43.38 

1918..., 

46.16 

45.8.S 

47.19 

46.52 

42.28 

43.89 

43.09 

46.26 

48.44 

46. 46 

4.3. 97 

1919.... 

37.66 

34.53 

' 30.39 

33.24 

35. 70 

38.25 

38, 

i 34,06 

32.20 

38.06 

41. 99 

1920.... 

43.61 

41.61 

45.16 

44.17 

42.51 

44.48 

41,83 

38.31 

31.33 

24,41 

19.18 

1921.... 

15. ,32 

12.71 

11,78 

1t07 

12.53 

11.60 

11.94 

13.34 

20.70 

^85 

^ 18.46 

1922.... 

18.12 

17.75 

! 19.21 

18.89 

21. 42 

1 

2:1. 46 

24.98 

24.90 

23.98 

24. 55 

27.96 


Dec. 


as, 

14.31 
14,54 
K 9.3 
15.03 
22 . 
44.25 
42. 30 
40.92 
14,74 
IK. 84 
28. 2G 


Aver- 

age. 


a?. 

13.12 
14. 19 
13, 14 
11.55 
17.85 
32. 24 

45.12 
36.28 
85.94 
35.02 
22.82 


1 Intomational Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, p. 443, 1912-1921. 
Average of weekly quotations. 


l.iondon Economist, 1922. 
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Statistics of Cotton. 


00 TTO N — Continued . 


Table 235. — Ootton: Average spot prices per pound of Oomras No. 1 fully good at 

Bombay,^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


at>'. 

Ots. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1912.... 

10.2 

10.9 

11.0 

11.1 

11.0 

10.8 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

11.3 

11.5 

12.9 

11.2 

1913 

12.9 

12.8 

12.4 

11.7 

10.8 

10.4 

10.1 

9.6 

10.8 

11.4 

11 0 

10.8 

11.2 

1914.... 

10.2 

9.6 

9.0 

9.1 

8.6 

9.7 

9.3 

7.6 

6.5 

6.5 

2 6.3 

2 5.8 

8.2 

1915.... 

6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

7.6 

7.4 

7.5 

7.4 

7.8 

9.3 

11.0 

10.1 

10.2 

8.1 

1916.... 

10.5 

10.4 

10.3 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

10.6 

11.6 

12.2 

13 1 

14 2 

10.6 

11.1 

1917 

15.4 

14.2 

14.3 

14.8 

14.5 

1C. 2 

18.5 

17.5 

15.9 

16.7 

17.4 

22.1 

16.4 

1918.... 

25.2 

2G.3 

26.9 

27.4 

26 0 

25.7 

20.2 

32.4 

33.4 

33.0 

20.3 

21.4 

27.0 

1919 

26.2 

22.7 

19.2 

19.6 

23.2 

25.1 

29.1 

24.9 

20.6 

21 9 

25.8 

26.9 

23.8 

1920.... 

25.8 ! 

21.9 

23.8 

22.3 

16.3 

14,2 

12.4 

(3) 

C) 1 

9.8 

9.0 

8.2 

16.4 

1921..., 

8.7 i 

8.2 

7.1 i 

7.6 

8.9 

9.8 

9.7 

10.4 

16.0 j 

16.5 

12.5 

15.1 

10.9 

1922.... 

13.3 i 

12.5 

12.8 

13.8 

4 18 3 

1 4 19. 1 

U9.9 

4 39.2 

4 17.0 j 

1 

4 16.4 

4 17.9 

4 18. 1 

16.5 


1 Indian Trade JonrnaL Converted at par of exchange $0.3244 per rupee to 1919. Federal Reserve. 
Board Exchange Quotations 1919 to date. 

^ For January delivery. No quotations. * Fully good broach, no quotations for Oomras No. 1. 


Table 236. — Cotton: Average spot prices per pound at Liverpool No. 1 Oomras fully 

good.^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

1912.... 

10.3 

10,8 

10.9 

11.3 

11,6 

11.7 

12.3 

12 2 

11 9 

11.6 

12.1 

12.5 

11 6 

1913.... 

12.7 

12.8 

12.7 

12.5 

12.2 

11 9 

11.8 

11.6 

12.9 

12.9 

12.8 

12.5 

12.4 

1914.... 

12.0 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.4 

11. 0 

10.6 

9.7 

9.1 

8.8 

7.9 

7.7 

10.2 

1915.... 

8.5 

8.4 

8.5 

9.2 i 

8.9 

9.1 

8.9 

9.1 I 

9.7 

10 9 

10.7 i 

11.9 ! 

9,5 

1916.... 

12.6 

12.4 

12.1 

11.9 ; 

13.0 

12.8 

12.9 

14.2 

15.0 

15,8 

17.6 

16.6 j 

13.9 

1917 

16.9 

17.3 

20.2 

21.0 

22.1 

31.2 

33.4 

34.2 

31.9 

36.9 

37.6 ; 

37.2 

28.3 

1918..,. 

38.2 

37 6 

38.2 

38.2 

35.2 

36.8 

36.8 

37.8 

44.1 ' 

42.4 

37.5 ! 

34.3 

38.1 

1019.... 

35.3 i 

32. 6 

27.7 

28.9 

30.1 

32.4 

32 2 

30.7 

29.0 i 

30.6 

32.1 i 

32.0 

31.1 

1920,.. . 

32.6 

30.0 

32.3 

31.8 

30.2 

29.1 

26.1 

23.8 

21.0 

18.5 

15.7 

12.0 

25.3 

1921.,.. 

11.9 ! 

10 6 

9.2 

9.4 

9.8 

9.2 

9.3 

10.5 

16.0 

16.9 

15.3 

15.4 

12.0 

1922.... 

15.3 

11.9 

15.4 

> 16.0 

15.7 

18.9 

19.7 

19.8 

18.9 

18.8 

20.6 

20.5 

17.9 


1 London Economist. Average of wet'kly quotations. 


Table 237, — Cotton: Average monthly spot prices per pound in Alexandria^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Aver- 

age. 


CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

1912.,.. 

16.8 

16.6 

16. 8 

17.6 

18.1 

18.9 

19.4 

18.5 

17.2 

15 8 

17.0 

18.1 

17.5 

1913.... 

18.6 

18.7 

19. 0 

19.4 

19.0 

18.5 

18.2 

17.8 

18.5 

18.6 

18-6 

18.0 

18.6 

1914 

17.4 

17.0 

16.4 

17.0 

10.8 

16.7 

16.3 

(*) 


9.6 

11.2 

10.5 

14.9 

1915.... 

11.1 

11.9 

13.0 

14.3 

13.2 

13.1 

12.5 

12.6 

b) 

(2) 

16.2 

0 ) 

13.1 

1916.... 

19.2 

21.1 

21.0 

20.3 

20.6 

21.4 

20.7 

20.6 

23.3 

27.5 

34.5 

35.4 

23,8 

1917.... 

35.1 

37.3 

39.6 

48.7 

49. 3 

51.7 

60.1 

45.1 

29.6 

32.4 

35.6 

38.6 

41.9 

191H. ... 

37.9 

36.6 

38. 0 

38.3 

36.5 

37.6 

^,6 

(*) 

(2) 

(=*) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 


1919..., 

(2) 

(*) 

0) 

('-*) 

(2) 

0 ) 

0) 

47.1 

^.6 

45.6 

60.5 

71.9 


1920 

85.2 

94.6 

87.2 

94.0 

82.7 

69.8 

Cl. 2 

54.9 

41.9 

32.5 

24.2 

19.6 

62.3 

1921.,., 

19.9 

16.1 

16.3 

10.3 

15.3 

14.2 

14.9 

14,9 

25.7 

30.9 

26.0 

27.3 

19.7 


1 Monthly Agricultural Statistics, Ministry of Finance, Cairo, Egypt. Conversions made on the basis 
of the prevailing rate of exchange as quoted by international Institute of Agricultural Annual, 1921, p, 506. 

2 No quotations. 
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OOTTON— Continued. 

Table 238. — Cotton: Average spot prices, per pound, at Liverpool, Egyplum Upptrs — 

Good.^ 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mai. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

JSTov. 

Bee, 

Aver- 

age. 


cu 

Cts. 

Cis, 

Cts 

Cts, 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts 

1912 

18.0 

10 9 

17.0 

19.3 

19.5 

21.3 

21.3 

20.2 

39.1 

IS. 3 

18.9 

19.3 

10, 1 

1913-.-. 

19.9 

20 1 

20.2 

20.3 

20.2 

19 7 

19.0 

18 8 

20 0 

20 2 

20.0 

19. 5 

19. 8 

1914.... 

18 9 

17 9 

17.3 

17.9 

38 1 

18.2 

17.6 

16.5 

16.1 

13 5 

12 6 

12.2 

16 1 

1915.... 

12 2 

12 8 

14.0 

15.5 

14 5 

14.4 

13.8 

14.1 

15. 1 

18 X 

17.9 

18.6 

15.1 

1916.... 

21.9 

22.5 

22.4 

21.0 

22.4 

23 5 

23.7 

23.7 

1 27.2 

31.2 

39.5 

39.6 

20.6 

1917.... 

39.7 

41.9 

44.5 

50.5 i 

52.0 

55. 4 

60.3 

60.9 

' 52.0 

46. 7 

51. 6 

! 51.4 

50 8 

1918.... 

53.8 

51 5 

54.9 

50.3 

54.0 

52.6 

54.4 

55.8 

55. 4 

51.3 

51.7 

50.4 

53. 8 

1919.... 

50.3 

50.0 

49.3 

48.3 

48.3 

48.4 

46.4 

48.8 

48. S 

53.4 

67.0 

76.3 

53.0 

1920.... 

94.0 

105.0 

108.7 

107.6 

97.1 

81.3 

71.6 

68.6 

53.4 

37.0 

29.4 

23.4 

73.1 

1921 .... 

24.6 

20.8 

19.6 

21.5 

18.8 

38.8 

18.0 

18,6 

29.3 

33.3 

28.3 

29.4 

2;i 4 

1922.... 

28.8 

27.4 

: 28.4 

26.8 

28.1 

29,7 

1 29.4 

28.1 

27.4 

27.3 

30.7 

31.2 

28.6 


1 London Economist, average of weekly quotations. 


Table 239. — Cotton: hiternatioml trade, calendar yearn 1909-tiKU. 

[Expressing bales of 500 pounds gross weight oi 478 pounds net. The figuies for cotton reh r to ginned 
and ungmned cotton and lintcrs, but not to null waste, cotton batting, searto iKgjiitian and Hou<lun). 
Wherever unginned cotton has been separately stated in the original report sit. has l>een rediici'd to ginned 
cotton in this statement at the ratio of 3 pounds ungmned to 1 pound ginned. t:5ee **(Jeneral note,” 
Table 101. ] 



Average, 1909-1913 

3919 

1920 

1921 

Country. 


















Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PEINCIFAL EXFOET- 









ING COUNTEIES. 

J,000 

1,000 

tm 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bales 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

Biazil 

3 

83 


56 


114 


90 

British India 

60 

1,966 

14 

3,528 

24 

2,052 

l.'JO 

2,230 

China 

43 

210 

07 

299 

189 

105 

469 

170 

Egypt 

(i) 

1, 442 

(1) 

1,390 


829 

C) 


Persia 


109 

1 

11 

2 

5 

Peru 

(4 

87 


183 

2 

160 



United States 

215 

9,008 

351 

6,735 

600 

<1,359 

278 

6, 678 

FKINCIPAL IMPOET- 









ING COUNTEIES. 









Austria-lXungary 

906 

12 



* 55 


a nn 


Belgium. 

1 496 

159 

289 

si 

689 

221 

126 

227 

Canada 

137 


379 


241 


I 182 


France... 

1, 435 

316 

1,008 

78 

1,083 i 

isi 

922 

105 

Germany 

1 2,268 

2132 



691 i 

3 



Italy 

1 896 

G) 

826 

2 

825 

1 

! 728 

3 

Japan.....,,,,,, 

! 1,405 


2,190 


2,176 1 


2,420 


Mexico 

: 23 

n 




Netherlands 

1 277 

145 

iii 

4 

m 

8 

120 

2 

Russia,--...,-. * 

1 886 








Spam 

! 382 

i 1 

341 

1 

375 

3 

380 

4 

Sweden 

93 

1 

76 

2 

107 

4 

59 


Bwiteerland 

113 


116 


97 


134 


United Kingdom 

4,164 


d.m 


3,457 


2, 337 

i * 

Other countries 

1 215 

154 

356 

fc 

240 

86 

110 

i m 

Total 

14,005 

13,956 

9,570 

10,405 

10,977 

10,101 

8,591 

\ 30, 6^ 


^ Iaoss than 500 bales. * Austria only* » Four-year average. 
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Statistics of Cottonseed. 
COTTONSEED. 


Table 240 . — Cottonseed: Production, by States, 191S-lSt2. 


[As reported by the United States Bureau of the Census,] 


State. 

Production (thousands of tons). 

Total value (thousands of dollars) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

I 

[ 19221 

1 

1918 

L __ 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Virginia 

11 

10 

9 

7 

11 

^740 

$740 

$230 

$220 

$478 

North Carolina 

398 

368 

410 

344 

378 

26, 810 

27, 040 

10, 550 

11,420 

17, 407 

South Carolina 

699 

633 

720 

334 

235 

47, 550 

47, 460 

16, 620 

11,510 

10, 928 

Georgia 

947 

736 

628 

349 

322 

64, 170 

55, 260 

16, 640 

11,070 

14, 603 

Florida 

17 

8 

8 

5 

11 i 

1, 130 

530 

220 

160 

374 

Alabama 

356 

316 

294 

257 

371 

23,910 ! 

23, 020 

7,840 

7,890 

1.5,953 

Mississippi i 

545 

427 1 

397 

361 

448 . 

35,340 ! 

28, 100 

9, 570 

10,330 

18, 144 

Louisiana 

261 

132 

172 

124 

158 

16,650 1 

8, 660 

4, 490 

3,400 

6,107 

Texas 

1, 199 

1,379 

1,934 

978 

1,461 

74, 670 i 

82, 640 

41, 350 

27,430 

57, 710 

Arkansas i 

439 

393 

510 

354 

462 

28, 240 i 

24, 880 

12, 400 

9, 990 

17, 995 

Tennessee 

147 

138 

145 

134 

178 

9,440 i 

9, 210 

3, 700 

4,090 

7,743 

Missouri 

28 

28 

35 

31 

66 1 

1, 760 1 

2, 040 i 

790 

970 

2, 343 

Oklahoma 

256 

452 

591- 

214 

282 i 

15,920 i 

27, 130 j 

11,210 

5,300 

10, 434 

All other 

57 

51 

85 

39 

41 1 

3, 160 1 

3, 460 

1,380 

780 

1, 325 

United States . 

5,360 

5, 074 

5, 071 

3, 531 

4, 424 |349, 490 

340,470 

136,990 

104,560 

181, 544 


1 Prcliminai y estimate by Dopaitment of Agriculture 


Table 241. — Cottonseed: Farm 'price per ton on 15th of each months 1910-1922, 


Year. 

Jan. 

i Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au^. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 



! 






$26 23 

.$26 88 
16 73 

$25 36 

$25 65 
16 70 

$26 02 
21 98 

1911 

$26 35 

$25 61 

$25 49 

$26 12 

$25 46 

$23 38 

$22 70 

$20 45 

18 09 

16 69 

1912 

16 57 

16 81 

38 21 

18 62 

19 21 

19 24 

19 04 

18 02 

17. 61 

IS. 04 

18 57 

21.42 

18 45 

1913 

21 98 

22. 01 

21.55 

21.89 

21.88 

21 54 

21 37 

20 24 

21.07 

22 01 

22.46 

23.48j 

21.79 

1914 i 

22 70 

23.37 

23 60 

24.17 

23.56 

23 62 

22.78 

20 16 

13. 88 

15. 28 

14.01 

17.73 

20 40 

1915 

19 14 

23 331 

22, 32 

22 69 

22.07 

20.82 

20 05 

20 14 

20. 98 

33 73 

34.01 

35 54 

24 57 

1916 

36 85 

36 75 

36 56 

38 13 

37 91 

35 79 

36 06 

35 22 

41. 13: 

47 19; 

55-82 

56 35 

42 81 

1917 

52.53 

51.43| 

53. 18 

55 94 

55.61 

57 19 

56. 90 

56 61 

57. 58 

65. 02 

69. 38 

68.29 

58 30 

1918 

67.51 

66.95 

68 27 

68 08 

68 16 

66.03 

64 11 

61 34 

67. 90 

65 85 

64 97 

65 05 

66 18 

1919 

64 93 

64 65 

64 00 

64 28 

63 83 

63.80 

64 24 

60 23 

62 13 

66.95 

72 65 

69 07 

65 56 

1920 

69. 88; 

69. 34; 

67 18 

68 71 

69 88 

66 16 

61.64 

43 22i 

29 96 

28 94 

26 00 

19 83 

51 73 

1921 

18 96i 

19 76 

18 92 

17 2:j| 

17.28 

17. 06 

18 75 

22 06 

27 19 

31 05 

29 15 

28 78 

22 18 

1922 

29.24 

30 17 

32 72, 

40 79 

40 21 

37 71 

36,92 

32.44 

25 37 

31 79 

40,18 

42. 93 

f 42. 45 

A V. 1913-1922.. j 

40 37 

40. 78 

40 83 

42. 19 

42 04 

40.07 

40.28 

37 77 

36 72 

40 78 

42 86 

42 70 

41.60 
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COTTONSEED OIL. 


Tabie 242. — Cottonseed oil: Monthly average price, per hundredmeight, oj spot prime 

summer yellow ^ JVew York} 


Crop year. 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

,Tan. 

l^ob. 

IMat . 

Apr. i 

May 

.lane. 

July * 

Aver- 

age 

1900-10 

$5 46 

$5 94 

,$6 GO 

$6 84* 

$7 32 

$7. 30 

$7.14 

$7 48 

$7 76 

$7 99 

$7 96* 

is r>4 

$7. 19 

1910-11 

iO 84 

10 12 

8 31 

7.29 

7 24 

7 32 

7.03 

6. 60 

6 39 

6 55 

6 43i 

5 81 »| 

7 47 

1911-12 

B 85 

6 96 

5 97 

5 73 

5 37 

5 39 

5 54 

6 69 

6. 46 

7 m 

6 86 

0 67! 

c n 

1912-13 

6.47 

6 38 

6 22 

6 01 

6 30 

6 25 

6 35 

6 44 

6 9fl 

7 01 

7. 70| 

0 ii! 

6 77 

1913-14 

8.88 

7 67 

7 00 

7 05 

6 86 

6 98 

7. 12 

7.38| 

7 51 

7 18 

7 30 

7.IH 

7.34 

Average 

7.50 

7.41 

6.78 

6 58 

6 62 

6 65 

6. 04 

6 72 

C. 98 

7 38 

7 25 

7 17* 

6 98 

1914-15 

6 67 

5 87 

5 22 

5 55 

5 S3 

6 56 

7 08 

6 70 

6 61 

C 40 

6 18 

6 (X) 

6. 23 

1915-16 

5 78 

6 30 

7 71 

7.93 

8 38 

8 99 

9 59 

10 53 

10 73 

10 91 

10 91 

10 04 

8.9H 

1916-17 

9.27 

10 17 

11.75 

12 53 

12 38 

12 32 

12 51 

13. 62 

1.5 30 

16 23 

16 26 

14. 52: 

13 07 

1917-18 

14 84 

16 44 

17 99 

18 59 

18 65 

20 09 

20. 33 

19 84 

19 75 

20 00 

20 25 

20 25 

18. 91 

1918-19 

20.25 

20 2.) 

20 25 

20 25 

20 25 

20 25 

20 25j 

20. 25 

21 25 

21 25 

25 03 

27 37| 

2i.4l 

Aveiago 

11 36 

11 81 

12 58 

12 97 

33 10 

13 64 

13 951 
1 

14 19 

14 73 

34 96 

15 73 

15 65 

13 72 

1919-20-..- 

! 25.88 

21 33 

23 00 

1 22 75 

21 50 

21 86 

19 67 

1 19 07 

18 54 

loll 

llolo 

1F2T 


1920-21 

12.32 

13. 48 

11 43 

' 10 14 

1 8.91 

8.59 

7 34 

[ 6 2t) 

6 21 

7 22 

' 7 10 

8. 57 

9 00 

1921-22 

8 69 

9 88 

B 69 

8 30 

8 28 

8.62 

9 80 

1 11 48 

11 57 

11 71 

11.33 

10 97 

9 96 

1922-23 

9 96 

8 51 

8 ;h 

9.51 

9 81 

















i 


i I 

[ 

* , 


1 Compiled from New York Produce 15xclianp:o reports, except prices for current year, wtiicliare based 
on quotations in the Oil, Paint and Drug Ecpoiter. 


Table 248. — Cotlonseci oil: International trade^ calendar years J 909-^19^^1. 
[See ^'(Joncral notc,’^ Table 101 ] 


Country. 

Average, 

3909-1913 

1919 

1020 

1921 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tmpoits. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FEINCIPAL EXPOBTING 
COUNTRIES. 

China 

1,000 

galJom. 

1.000 

gaJlom, 

281 

1.000 

gtulons. 

1,000 

1 gallons. 
3 , 430 

IM 1 
gallons. 

gailom. 
1,606 1 

I^OIM) 

gallons. 

i,m) 

gallons, 

3 001 

JEgypt 

i 257 

1 476 

\ 5 

67 

' m i 

1,261 1 

427 1 
24,6,34 i 

1 

4 

m 

33,073 

Uniiod States 

1629 

, 38, {>68 

: 3,707 

i 

, 25,751 

89 ! 

i ! 

1 1 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

364 

157 

1.34 


* 62 

i i 

i 1 


Australia.. 

142 

1 29 


80 



Ausfena-llungaiy. .... 
Belgium 

39 

25 


»393 


^*61 


2,251 

624 

1,086 

42 

446 

11 

;u(> 

6.16 

m 

21 

6,091 

2,677 

i.»9 ; 
1,013 i 

1 5<>3 

! 1 

I 5, 865 

225 

1,416 

Brazil. 

Canada 

2,817 
, 3,289 

6,918 

5,515 

France 

335 

i;303 

11 

8*4 ’ 

1 1, 295 

U3 

Germany 

Italy.. 

4,600 

265 

i 

1,095 

43 

4,029 

1 

3, 936 

i 

Malta 

4 27 



Martinique 

292 







Mexico 

3,607 
5, 352 

&31I 



1 




Netherlands 

52 

5, 8.J7 

i, 709 

2,602 
2, *826 
15 

m 

10,897 

1,499 

2 , 153 

Norway 

L 504 

1,58*4 


Rumania.... 

633 

(») 

41 

1 





; 422 






338 








Sweden 

i 696 

ig 

i,287 ! 

42 

277 1 

iiio 
5 , 162 

1,069 



United Kingdom. .... 
Other countries. ...... 

i 5, 899 
3, 562 

7,389 

6 

8,035 

2,266 

2,930 

1,028 

2,802 

2,38,1 

5, 432 
2, 059 

,i,m 

87 


Total . 

44,498 

48,929 

31,295 

35,983 

26,269 

3,5,017 

31,701 

44 , ’273 


I Tlireo-year average. s .Austria only, ^ T wo-ycar average. 

^ Pour-year average. < One year only. » Less than 500 gallons. 
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Statistics of Tohacco. 

TOBACCO. 

Table 244. — Tobacco: Area and productitm in undermentioned countries^ 1909-1922, 


Country 


Area. 

Production 

Average, 

1909-1913, 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Northern Hemi- 
sphere. 









NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 

1,000 

acres, 

2 14 

1,000 

acres. 

53 

1000 

acres. 

1,000 

acies 

1,000 
'pounds. 
14, 634 

1,000 

pounds 

48,089 

1,582,225 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

United States ^ 

2 1, 148 

1, 900 

1,435 

1,763 

996, 176 
34, 711 

1,075,418 

14,436 

1,330,275 
< 13, 200 

Mexico 



central AMERICA 
AND WEST INDIES. 






Guatemala 





674 




Cuba 





57,490 

29,200 

i26, 577 
50,044 
25, 340 

40, 300 
14, 990 

30 400 

Dominican Kepublie. 
Porto Pico 





<15^655 

6 18 

42 



12,700 

418 

Jamaica 

n 





EUROPE. 








Sweden ^ 

<'»1 

1 

1 


1,657 

1,690 

1,440 


Denmark 

r, 1 




219 


Netherlands 

21 

1 

1 

I 1 

1,829 

20,741 




Belgium 2 

2 10 

7 

7 

5 

13,485 
46 031 

10, 190 
52 580 

7,050 

Franco ® 

2G39 

29 

32 

19 

fi45,272 
22, 120 

Italy ^ 

2 19 

20 

48 

28^ 260 

43, 150 
820 
65,980 


Switzerland ® 

^ 1 

1 

1 

1 

i'am 

'860 

65,984 

790 

Germany ^ 

2 ff 39 

32 

25 


6 66,536 

6 14,169 

Austria 

26 9 




CV.eohoslovakia 

3 

3 

4 

3, 891 

<2,620 


Hungary 

7 120 

51 

49 


6 143, 123 


Yugoslavia ® 


31 

36 


17, 196 

20, 500 


Serbia, Croatia Sla- 
vonia and Bosnia 
Herzegovina ^ 

26 5 


8 13,928 


Greece 

^ 3H 

86 


6 28,021 1 

68,500 

<63,777 

87,040 

23,120 

<46,556 

39,380 

Bulgaria'^ 

2 8 24 

95 

96 

54 

6 15,220 1 
6 16,426 

6 232, 949 

61,604 

37,700 

JR uniania ^ ' 

2«25 

58 

43 

JR u s s i a, including 
Ukraine and North- 
ern Caucasia 

C172 



AFRICA, 







Algeria ® 

7 21 

32 

M 

27 

23,974 

24,650 

11 


'Tunis 

1 

1 

1 

»259 

671 


ASIA. 


j 





India, British 

2 1,020 

1,101 



450,000 

2,891 

7 4,273 

93,717 

7 2tl, 737 
1,120 




British North Borneo, 






(’’'Cyloii 

7 14 


1$ 

13 



51, 690 

Japanese Umpire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

» 72 

93 

137,194 

34,190 

1,480 

132,280 

7 15 




Formasa ..... 

» 1 






Russia, Asiatic 

a 6 37 




6 30,939 
63,907 



Philippine Islands 

7ir>5 

250 

225 


143,064 

lie, 400 





J Figures for 10112 and 1021-22 compiled from leporls received up to Nov. 15, 1922. 

Tiirofryear avemgtu 

» CouiitricH reporting for all periixls given except 1022 cither as listed or as part of some other country, 
^ (Commercial source. 

One year, 

« Old Doundarles. 

7 Two*year average. 
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TOBAdOO— Ooiitinuod. 

Table 244 . — Tobacco: Area a^id production in undermentioned cotm tries, 1 909-1922 — 

Oontinupd. 



Area 

Producliou. 

Country 

Average, 

190S-09 

to 

1912-13. 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-221 

Average, 

190H-09 

to 

1912-13. 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-221 

SotrrHERisr Hemi- 
sphere, 









SOUTH AMERICA 

Chile 

1,000 , 
acres. 

22 

1,000 

acres 

(0 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 \ 
acres, j 
2 : 

1,000 

pounds. 

3,377 

59,991 

1,000 

pounds. 

2,641 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

4,450 

116,610 

Brazil 



191,000 


2 3 

1 

4 


2 2, 371 

480 

1,764 

Paraguay’' 





2 13, 000 

21,2^ 

18,300 

Argehtiiia 

2 24 

21 



28, 5G8 


24,900 

AFRICA. 



1 

Union of South Africa 

2 19 

26 



& 13, 789 

14,073 
2, 948 

c 16,621 

3,747 

12,110 

1,980 

6,740 

Rhodesia ^ 

75 

10 

8 

9 

901 

Nyasaland 

27 

1 ^ 


21 

2,416 

, 4,000 

OCEANIA. 




Butch East Indies: 

J a va and Madura. 

432 




117, 180 



j 

Sumatra, east 
coast 


47 


46,699 

1,.837 


« 27, 735 


Australia 

22 

2 




Fiji 




42 

60 








Total ‘‘ 

l,49r) 

2,. 527 

2,015 


1,290,673 1 

2,020,177 1 

1,551,8.39 





Total all coun- 
tnes reporting.. 

3, 551 

4,010 

2, 129 


2,760,645 

2..5L5.927 L 081. 378 ’ 




i ' ' ! 



1 Figures for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from reports received up to Nov. 1.", 1922. 
s Tlireo-ycar aveiage. 

3 Less than 500. 

Countries reporting for all periods given except 1922 either as listed or as pai t of somo other country. 
® Four-year average. 

« Commercial source. 

7 One year. 


Table 245. — Tobacco: World production as far as reported, W0(h-I921, 


Year. 

Prixluct ion. 

Year. 

Production, 

Year. 

rroductlon 

Year. 

Pr<xiuctlon. 

1900.. .... 

1901 

1902.. .... 

1903 

1904 

Pounds. 

2.201. 193.000 

2.270.213.000 

2.376.054.000 

2.401.268.000 

2.146.641.000 

2.279.728.000 

1906.. .. 

1907.. .. 

1908.. .. 

3909.. .. 

3910 

Pounds. 

2.270.298.000 

2.391. 061.000 

2.382.601.000 

2.742.500. 000 
2, .8.33, 729, 000 

2. 560. 202. 000 

1912.. .. 

1913.. .. 

1914.. .. 

1916.. .. 

1916 

Pounds. 

1.274.319.000 

2. 149.258.000 

2.254. 087.000 

2.153.395.000 

1.517.867.000 

1.766.760.000 

1918.. .. 

1919.. .. 

1920.. .. 

1921.. .. 

1922.. .. 

Pounds. 

2. 138.274.000 
2,178,31^,000 

2.545.927.000 
2, 081, 378, WO 

1905 

1911,... 

1917.... 
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TOBACCO— Continued. 

Table 246. — Tobacco: Acreage^ prgdiiciiony value ^ condition^ etc.j in the United States. 

1849-1922, 

[See note foi Table 153.1 


Year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

pel 

acie 

Pi odiic- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age 
faim 
price 
per 
pound 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1. 

Domestic 
exports of 
unmanu- 
factured, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1. 

Imports 
of un- 
manufac- 
tured, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1. 

Condition of growing 
crop 

July 

1. 

Aug 

1 

Sept. 

When 

har- 

vested. 


pooo 


1,000 


1,000 








aaci. 


pounds. 

Cis 

dollars. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

P,ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

im 



190, 153 









1859... . 



43 't, ‘309 









1KG9 



%H2\ rw 





100.0 

92 7 

78 i 

83 7 

1879... . 

639 

793 1 

506, 663 

6.0 

30, 200 



88.0 

77.0 

87.0 

1889.... 

695 

6,58.5 

457,881 

6.9 

31,696 



89.9 

84.4 

76.2 

80. 7 

1899.... 

iAOSi 

728 5 

802, 397 

7.1 

57,273 




83 7 

80 0 

84.0 

81 9 

1900... . 

1,046 

778.0 

.814, 345 

6.6 

53,661 

315,787,7.82 

26, 851,253 

88.5 

82.9 

77.5 

76.1 

1901.... 

1, 0,39 

788. 0 

818, 9,53 

7.1 

5.8, 2.83 

301,007,365 

29,42S,.'^37 

86 5 

72.1 

78.2 

81.5 

1902... . 

1, 031 

797.3 

821,. 824 

7.0 

57, 564 

368,1.84,084 

34,016,956 

85 6 

81 2 

81 5 

84 1 

1903... . 

1,038 

780.3 

815, 972 

6.8 

55,515 

311,971,831 

31, 162,636 

85 . 1 

82 9 

83 4 

82 3 

19(81... . 

806 

SI 9.0 

660, 461 

8 1 

53,3.83 

3.34, 302,091 

33,28.8,37.8 

85 3 

83.9 

83.7 

85 6 

1905... . 

776 

81,5.0 

(j33,034 

8.5 

53,519 

312,227,202 

41,125,970 

87 4 

8i.l 

85.1 

85.8 

I90f> . 

796 

857 2 

682,429 ! 

10. 0 

6vS,233 

340, 742, 864 

40,898,807 

86.7 

87.2 

86 2 

84 6 

1907... . 

821 

850.5 

698, 126 1 

10 2 

71,411 

330, .812,658 

35,005,131 

81 3 

82 8 

82.5 

84 8 

1908... . 

875 

820.2 

718, 061 

10.3 

74, 130 

287, 900,946 

43,123,196 

86.6 

85 8 

84.3 

84 1 

1909.... 


<814.8 

1,055,1.33 

10 1 

106,374 

3.57,196,074 

46, 853,389 

! 89 8 

83.4 

80.2 

81 3 

19101. . 

1 , 366 

807.7 

1,103,415 

9.3 

102, 142 

3.55, .327, 072 

48,203,288 

85 3 

; 78 5 

77.7 

80 2 

1911. .. 

i 1,013 

893.7 

1 90.5, 100 

9.4 

85,210 

379, 845,320 

54,740,380 

1 72 6 

68.0 

71.1 

80.5 

1912... . 

! 1,220 

785. 5 

962, 855 

10 8 

104,063 

41.8,796,906 

67,977,118 

87.7 

82 8 

81 1 

81.8 

1913.... 

1, 216 

784.3 

953, 734 

12.8 

122,481 

449,749,982 

61, 174, 751 

i 82.8 

78.3 

74.5 

76 6 

1914.... 

1,224 

81,5.7 

1,01^4,679 

0.8 

: 101,411 

34S?i46,091 

4.5,764,728 

06 0 

66.5 

71.4 

81.8 

1915... 

1,370 

775. 4 

1, 0<>2, 237 

9.1 

1 96,281 

i 44.3,293,156 

4.8,013,335 

! 85 5 

79.7 

80.7 

81 9 

m(>... . 

1,413 

816 0 

1,1,53 278 

14.7 

' 169,672 

i 411,598,860 

46,1.36,347 

! 87.6 

84.4 

85,5 

85.6 

1917... 

1,518 

823. 1 

1,249,276 

21.0 

300,449 

289,170,6.86 

79, 367, .563 

86.8 

88.1 

84 5 

87.8 

3918 

1,647 

873.7 

1,439,071 

2c8. 0 

402,264 

629,287,761 

8.3,951,103 

.s;3.i 

83.6 

82.4 

87.4 

1919 

1,9.51 

751 1 

1,465, 481 

39. 0 

.570,868 

64.8,a37,G55 

91,005,182 

83.6 

75.1 

71.8 

73 6 

19201 .. 

1,960 

807 3 

1,. 582, 225 

21.2 

335, 675 

506,526,449 

58, 92:3, 217 

84.3 

84 1 

84 6 

83.3 

3921 

1, 127 

749. 6 

l,(Ki9, 693 

19.9 

212,728 

402,797,351 

65,225, 437 

71.0 

i 66.6 

70.5 

75 6 

1922 2... 

1,725 

7()8 0 

1,321,840 

2.3 1 

306, 179 



82.4 

80.9 

76.2 

78.9 


i Figures adjusted to census basis. 2 Prelimmary estimate. 


Table 247. — Tobacco: Acreage^ productio7iy a^id total farm valne^ by States^ 1921-22. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production (thousands 
of jiounds). 

Total value, basis Dec. 
1 price (thousands of 
dollars). 

1921 

19221 

1921 

19221 

1921 

19221 

Ma.ssachusetts 

10 

9 

13,700 

11,925 

4,932 

3, 578 

Connecticut 

31 

28 

46, 074 

35,000 

18,480 

9,450 

New York 

2 

2 

2,500 

2,200 

482 

814 

Pennsylvania 

42 

43 

61,320 

56, 760 

8,830 

9,082 

Maryland 

26 

36 

18,590 

26,950 

3,532 

4,582 

Virginia .... 

167 

209 

91,850 

156,760 

18,829 

37, 620 

West Virginia...... 

8 

9 

6,000 

7,425 

1,446 

1, 034 

North Carolma 

450 

i 515 

252,450 

306,940 

6.5, 637 

93, 003 

South Carolina 

80 

i 90 

f 50, 400 

57,600 

5,544 

13, 248 

Georgia. 

14 

11 

i 7,896 

5,940 

1,974 

1,544 

Florida 

4 

3 

3,600 

' 3,300 

1,440 

1,551 

Ohio 

42 

52 

38,640 

46, 800 

5,796 

8, 892 

Indiana, 

i 14 

18 

12,250 

16,200 

1,838 

1 2, 754 

Wisconsin. 

48 

40 

61,488 

45,600 

7,688 

9, 120 

Missouri. 

3 

5 

2,775 

4, 500 

555 

^ 1,305 

Kentucky 

385 

525 

325, 710 

44<>, 250 

50 , 485 

: 87, 019 

Tennessee 

100 

130 

75,000 

94, 250 

15,000 

1 20, 735 

Douisiana - 

1 

1 

450 

450 

248 

! 248 

Dmted states i 

1,427 

1,725 

1, 069, 693 

1, 324, 840 

212, 728 

306, 179 
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TOBA (K 'O — C'oritinued . 

Table 248. — Tobacco: A(^eage, yield peraere^ prodvction, mid price to producers^ 1920, 
WA, and J9TJ, by types and districts. 


Type and district. 

Acrch fin thousands). 

Yield per acre (in posuKls). 

1920 

1921 

3922 a 

1920 

1921 

1922 ^ 

Cigar types: 

New England 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Oluo, Miami Valley 

Wisconsin 

Georgia and Florida 

10 

2 

43 

40 

50 

6 

li 

2 

42 

30 

48 

r, 

37 

2 

13 

35 

40 

4 

3, 198 
1,280 
1,510 
932 
1,218 
1,057 

1, 133 

3.250 
3,400 

95() 

3.251 
942 

1,268 
1,100 
1,320 
808 
3, 140 
1,090 

Total cigar types 

181 

108 

101 

1, 290 

1,297 

1, 164 

Chewing; smoking, sniifl, and export 
types; 



316 

1 



Burley 

350 

259 

8S0 

854 

860 

Paducah 

90 

59 

93 

775 

820 

781) 

Henderson 

75 

49 

i 80 

820 

805 

000 

One Sucker 

07 

34 

" 5H 

802 

805 

864 

Clarksville and Hoplansvillo 

145 

108 

i 145 

704 

777 

730 

Virginia Sun Cured. 

12 

7 

9 

754 

575 

775 

Virgima Bark 

Old Bright 

57 

40 

53 

m) 

615 

815 

480 

m 

; 390 

005 

523 

01 H 

New Bright 

430 

329 

370 

715 

cm 

029 

]!»raryland and EavStem Ohio Export.. . 

41 

28 

37 

900 

731 

' 77H 

Total, chewing, smoking, snutT, and 





I 678 1 


export types 

i,759 

1, 240 

3,551 

1 758 


' 727 

All other 1 

20 1 

13 

13 


507 1 

810 

Aggregate ! 

i 

3,900 1 

i 

- 

1, 725 

807. 3 

749,6 1 

7iio 


Type and district. 

Production (in thousands of 
pounds). 

i’riec (in cents 
per pound ).*• 

Value (in thousands 
of dolkiis). 


1920 

1921 

1922 « 

1920 

1 1921 

1 1922 ' 
1 

1920 

1921 

1922 i 

Cigar types: 

New England. 

59, 900 

.58,774 

1 

46,925 

Of J. 5 

39. 8 

i ■" 

27.8 

39, 834 

23,412 

13,028 

Now York 

2, 5r)() 

2, ,500 

2, 2(X) 

27.0 

19.3 

37.0 

691 

482 

814 

J'ennsylvania 

04; 930 

61,320 

56,760 

12.0 

14. 1 

10. 0 1 

7,792 

8, 8.30 : 

9, 082 

Ohio, Miami Valley 

37; 282 

28,8)4 

31,090 

2.5. 0 

13.0 

1.5.0 ! 

9,320 

3,746 i 

4,f)f>4 

Wisconsin... 

02;4(K) 

01, 188 

45,6(K) 

13.9 

12.5 

20. 0 

8,074 

7,08f> i 

9, 120 

Georgia an<l Florida 

6,340 

: 5,040 

4,8.50 

53.0 

40.0 

.50. 0 

3,3fK} 

2,010 

2, 425 

Total, cigar types 

23;i412 

217,936 

187,425 

1 29.8 

21.2 

20. 7 

69,671 1 

46, 172 

39, 133 

Chewing, smoking, snutT, 
and export typos: 

Burley 

315, 259 

220,849 

271,710 

; 13.4 

22, 4 

25,0 

! 

42,283 

45,450 

67,925 

Paducah 

09,750 

49,0'15 

73,805 

1 9.5 

13.0 

13. 2 

6,6.53 

6,375 

9,742 

Henderson 

01,, 500 

42,045 

72,000 

; 8.8 

14. 0 

15.0 

5, ill 

5,970 

10, mi 

One Sucker 

53,727 

27,030 

50,447 

7.0 

12.0 

13.0 

' 3,752 

3,316 

6, 658 

Clarksviiioand Hopkins- 
ville 

110, 790 

83,890 

1 * 

! 106,140 

1 11.6 

10.7 

' 17.3 

^ 12,819 

13,999 

18,358 

Virginia iSun Cured — . . 

9, (M8 

4,025 

6,975 

1 10.0 

19.0 

18.5 

' 905 

765 

1,290 

Virginia Bark. ...... 

Old Bright 

45,000 

24, 600 

43,195 

i 9.9 

18.7 

19.0 

4,514 

4,000 

8,207 

319, 112 

174, 202 

240,681 

i 21.7 

23.2 

29.0 

; 69,308 

40, 547 

69,913 

New Bright 

311,718 

197,220 

1 232,649 

! 2a6 

20. 4 

25.6 

1 61,079 

30, 208 

66,412 

Maryland and Eastern 
Ohio Export 

36,917 

1 20,273 

29,200 

18.6 

^ 19.0 

19.0 

: 6, 879 

3, 852 

■ 5,548 

Total; chewing; smok- 
ing; snuff; and ex- 
port types 

1,333,421 

1 

1,126,802 

16.2 

^ 2ao 

23.5 

216,603 

16.5,082 

264,7.53 

AU other..... 

15,392 

i 7, 372 

10,613 

16. 0 

20 0 

■ 22. 5 ' 

2,403 


2, 293 

Aggregate 

1,582,225 

1,069,693 

1,324,840 

m.2 

19.9 

23. 1 

288,737 

212,728 

306,179 


1 Fncds based, on. reported sales so far as available! 1922 nnces subieet tn rAvi«iAn 

2 PmHnrtInftftr 
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TOBACCO — Continued . 

Table 249, — Tobacco: Fora acts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Yeai. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


Average. 


1922. 


1 rreliimnaiy estimates 


July. 

August, 

i 

Sei>temboi. 

October. 

November 
production 
j estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

!,000 
pounds. 
1,009,000 , 
926, 000 
756,961 
1,104, 709 
1, 191,326 

1,226,912 
1, 187, 123 
1,453, 102 
1, 500, 800 
932, 157 

1,000 

pounds. 

980.000 

896. 000 
791,379 

1,082,644 
1, 196,659 

1,270,056 

1,228,081 

1,335,052 

1,544,489 

889,266 

1,000 

pounds. 

976.000 

861.000 
862,473 

1, 120, 149 
1,223,572 

1,221, 186 
1,218,165 
1,279,012 
1,553,812 
948,324 

1,000 

pounds. 

974.000 

877. 000 
954, 245 

1,098,804 

1,203,077 

1,243,023 

1,265,362 

1,278,062 

1,478,788 

991,564 

' 1,000 
pounds. 
959,437 
903, 875 
982,715 
1,050,025 
1, 145,530 

1, 185,478 
1,266,686 
1,316,553 
1,476,444 
1,020,874 

1,000 
pounds. 
962, 865 
953, 734 
1,034,679 
1,062,237 
1, 153, 278 

1,249,276 
1,439,071 
1,465, 481 
1, 582, 225 
1,069,693 

1,128,809 

1,121,363 

1,126,369 

1,136,392 

1,130,762 1 

1,197,253 

1, 414, 641 

1,424,622 

1,352,637 

1,355,456 i 

1,330,275 j 

11,324,840 


Table 200, — Tobacco: Cofidition of crop, United States, on 1st of months named, 1901- 

1922. 


Year. 

1 Jul^L 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct, 

1901 

p.ci. : 
86.5 1 

P. c/. 
72 1 

P.ci. 
78 2 

F.ct. 

81 5 

1912 

P. ct 

87 7 

P. ct. 
82.8 

P.ct 

81.1 

j P.ct. 

[ 81.8 

1902 

85.6 

81.2 

81.5 

84 1 

1913 

82.8 

78.3 

74 5 

76.6 

3903 

85.1 

82.9 : 

83.4 

82.3 

1914 

66.0 

66.5 

71.4 

81 8 

1904 

85.3 

83.9 

83.7 i 

85 6 

1915 

85.5 

79.7 

80.7 

81 9 

3905 

^ 87.4 

84.1 

85 1 

85.8 

1916 

87 G 

84.4 

85,5 

85 6 

1906 

! 86.7 

87.2 

86.2 

81.6 

1917 

86.8 

88.1 

84.5 

87.8 

1907 

81.3 

82.8 

82.5 

84 8 

1918 

83.1 

83.6 

82.6 ' 

87.4 

1908 

m. 0 

! 85.8 

84.3 

84.1 

1919 

83.6 

75 1 

71.8 

73.6 

1909 

89. 8 

1 83.4 

80.2 

81.3 

1920 

84.3 

84 1 

84.6 

83.3 

1910 

85. 3 

i 78 5 

77.7 

80.2 

1921 i 

71.9 

66.6 

70.5 

75.6 

39U 

72 6 

68.0 

' 71.1 

80.5 

1922 i 

82.4 

80.9 

76.2 

78.9 




Table 251 . — Tobacco: Yu id per acre, price per pound December 1, and value per acre, by 

States. 



Yield per acre (pounds). 



Farm price per pound (cents). 



Value 
per acre 
(dollars).i 

Statfu 

6-year aver- 
age, 1918-^1922. 

00 

05 

r-i 

05 

o 

o 

rH 

Cl 

C35 

CN 

OS 

10-year aver- 
age, 1913-1922. 

00 

a> 

s 

»o 

os 

r~> 

to 

rW 

03 

T— 1 

OS 

CO 

rH 

OS 

os 

tH 

OS 

o 

(M 

OS 

cl 

os 

(N 

<N 

OS 

5-year aver- 
age, 1917-1921. 

«N 

OS 

t— 1 

Mass,— 

1,457 

1,500 

1,540 

1,550 

1,370 

1,325 

31.0 

21.0 

17.7 

14.5 

25.0 

38 4 

40.0 

46.3 

40.6 

36 0 

30.0 

594.02 

397.60 

Conn . . . 

1,450 

1,5(X) 

1,565 

1,480 

1,454 

1 250 

31.5 

21.0 

18.5 

17.0 

27.0 

38.4 

44 0 

46 3 

35. 0 

41.0 

27.0 

607. 27 

:J37.50 

N.Y.... 

1,234 

1,250 

1,290 

1,280 

1,250 

1,1(K) 

19.2 

12.2 

12.0 

9.5 

13.0 

22.0 

18.0 

22.5 

27 0 

19.3 

37. 0 

275. 42 

407.00 

Pa...... 

1,406 

1,420 

1,320 

1,510 

\,m) 

1,320 

14.2 

7.5 

8.5 

9.2 

14.2 

21.0 

14.0 

17.0 

20.0 

14.4 

16.0 

245.73 

211.20 

Md 

773 

830 

675 

876 

715 

770 

18.7 

9.3 

8.0 

8.5 

16.0 

20.0 

30.0 

30.0 

29.0 

19.0 

17.0 

199.82 

130. 90 

Va .i 

666 

770 

530 

730 

550 

750 

21.6 

13.9 

9 0 

9.4 

14.6 

26.6 

27.0 

47.4 

24.0 

20.5 

24.0 

186.51 

moo 

W, Va.. 
N,C„.. 

769 

720 

7(X) 

8(K) 

750 

825 

23.2 

12.0 

n.o 

10.0 

15.0 

26.0 

36.6 

50.0 

25. 0 

24 0 

22.0 

240.30 

181.50 

634 

705 

616 

694 

661 

596 

26.3 

IH.5 

11.5 

11.2 

20.0 

31.5 

35.1 

63.6 

25.3 

26 0 

(30.3 

219.51 

180.59 

S.C,.., 

672 

720 

722 

650 

630 

640 

17.0 

13. 8i 

9.7 

7.0 

14.0 

23.1 

31.1 

22.8 

15.0 

Il.O 

23. 0 

143.87 

147. 20 

(3a...... 

607 

8tK)j 

630 

1 6IKI 

564^ 

640 

31.8 

31. 0| 

25.0 

23.0 

27.0 

57.0 

46.0 

21.5 

37.0 

25.0 

26.0 

282.99 

140.40 

Fla 

m 

960 

m 

'1,050 

900| 

1,100 

40.6 

31.0 

30.0 

23.0 

30.0 

57.0 

46,0 

54.5 

48.0 

40 0 

47,0 

490.07 

517,00 

Ohio..., 

924 

9801 

8(K) 

; 960 

920' 

900 

16.7 

11.4 

8.8 

9.0 

13,0 

25.0 

19.5 

33.7 

13.0 

15.0 

19 0 

196.74 

171.00 

Ind 

881 

930i 

800 

! 91X) 

875i 

900 

16.2 

13.0 

9.0 

7,3 

13.0 

20.0 

20.7 

35.2 

14.0 

15 0 

17.0 

184,27 

153.00 

Wis,... 

1,254 

1,330 

1,270 

4,248 

l,2Hl 

1,140 

16.2 

12.0 

11.0 

6.0 

12.6 

17.5 

22.0 

22.2 

25.9 

12.5 

20. 0 

246.58 

228. 00 

Mo 

945 

900^ 

4000 

1,000 

925' 

900 

21,7 

12.7 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

21.2 

26.0 

30.0 

33.0 

20.0 

29.0 

259.86 

261.00 

Ky 

861 

960l 

800 

850 

846 

850 

17.3 

10.0 

8.4 

7.8 

12.7 

20.0 

26.3 

38.2 

15.0 

15.5 

19.5 

199.34 

165.75 

Tenn . . . 

763 

KOOj 

810 

730 

750 

725 

15.8 

‘ 8,4 

7.6 

' 6.3 

10.1 

17.0 

21.4 

25.1 

20.0 

20 0 

22.0 

16r.64 

159.50 

La 

451 

420 

434 

500 

450 

450 

43.3 

25.0 

35.0 

30.0 

j2S.O 

36.0 

65.0 

65.0 

40.0 

55.0 

55.0 

225 02 

;247.50 

U.S,. 

789.9 

873. 7| 

751.1 

807.3 

:749,6 

768.0 

20.2 

12,8 

' 9.8 

9.1 

114.7 

24.0 

28,0 

39.0 

21.2 

19,9 

23.1 

211.02 

1177.50 
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TO IJAOOO— Conlinui'd. 


Table 252 .- — Tobacco: Exteat and causes of yearUj crop losses^ 1909-1921, 



Year. 

td aj 

JV ^ 

o • 

^ £ 

u 

03 

-d 

o 

S 

■d 

Sh * 

4.3 CL> 

S,£ 

5 

*2 

1 

i 

p 

Cj 

73 rt 
■s S 

± 

S • 

s ^ 

0 . 
oli2 

03 0 

P P 

nimal 

pests. 

S CU 

Q « 

1 



Pi § 

pS 



W 

W 

th 


p 

M 

i 

P 

I B 



P-cf. 

p.ct. 

P.ct. 

P ct 

P. Cjf. 

P.ct 

P. CfJ 

P Ct 

P. ct. 

/hcL 

P ct. 

P Ct 

P cL 

1QAO 


.5 .5 

G 8 1 

1.1 

0 7 

0.8 

0 1 

0 2 ! 

15 3 

0 7 ! 

2 6 


(») 

0 1 

19 6 

1910 1 

4 8 

6 8 

1.2 

.1 

3 

0) 

1 ! 

3 1 4 

7 1 

2 8 


20 6 

ten 

16 7 

.9 

H i 

1 

-6 


19 5 

‘3 i 

! 0 


.2 

22.6 

1912 ' 

7 6 

4 8 ! 

.8 

.5 

1 0 

.2 

2^ 

15 3 

•7 : 

2 S 


1 

21 2 

1913 

15 3 

.7 

.4 

1 2I 

1 2 i 

.3 

G 

20 0 

,1 1 

3 0 


C) 

25 0 

1914 

IS i 

.2 

.1 

.4 1 

.6 ! 

.3 

.1 

20 1 

(H ' 

2 7 

j 

.1 

24 8 

1915 

3.9 

8 2 

.0 

1.2 

.8 i 

.1 

9 

10.3 

.0 I 

4 0 


.1 

23 5 

1916 

3 5 

5.5 

1.3 i 

1 3 

1.0 

.1 

.8 

11 0 

.3 I 

2.8 


(H 

18.4 

1917 

3 3 

2.2 

.5 

3 3 

1.2 I 

.1 

.2 

tl.l 

.2 ’ 

2.1 


.1 

15 2 

1918. 


8 6 

.4 ' 

.2 

.7 

1 1 i 

.2 

.2 

11.4 

.3 

2.1 


.1 

14 2 

1919 


8 9 

7 9 

.6 

.2 

1 1 i 

.1 

.2 

19.2 

.6 

2 8 


(C 

0 

23 0 

1920 i 

2 3 

7 0 

.6 i 

.7 ; 

1 0 1 

0 

.1 j 

U 7 

5 5 

2 0 

0 

21.0 

1921 

18 9 

2 2 

.1 

.3 j 

7 

.4 

• 2 j 

22 9 

1 6 

3.2 

! 

0 

28 2 





1 


1 







Average 

90 

4 1 

1 

6 

9 

.8 

.2 

.3 

16.2 

.9 

2 7 

0 

. l 

21 3 










1 Less than 0 05 i)or coni 


Table 253 . — Tobacco: Wholesale price per poinid, 1907-1922} 


Bate. 

Hopkinsvi 

lie. 

on to 

Louisville. 1 

Leaf 

, comm 
fine. 

Leaf (burley, dark ! 
red), common to good.' 

Low. 

High. 

A\'er- 

age.2 

Low. 

niRh. 

Aver- 

age.s 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1907 

6 50 

10. fM) 

11. 19 

6. 50 

14.50 

10.6,5 

1908 

7.60 

20 00 

12. 75 

9.00 

19.00 

13.67 

1909 

6, (K) 

11.00 

9. 85 

12.00 

IS. 50 

15.35 

1910 

5. 50 

17. 50 

11.09 

8.00 

17.f)0 

13.55 

1911 

7, 00 

18 00 

12. 10 

6.00 

12.75 

9.39 

1912 

H.00 

16. 00 

11.69 

7.00 

13.00 

9.62 

1913 

7.00 

14.00 

11.02 

7.00 

16. fK) 

11.23 

19U 

7. .50 

14.00 

11.05 

9.00 

16. 00 

12.71 

1915 

4.00 

12. ,50 

8.08 

8.00 

15.(X) 

n.SK 

1916 

5. (M) 

u.r>o 

9. 45 

10.00 

19,00 

13.33 

1917 

10.00 

20.50 

, 13.61 

13.00 

32. (K1 

20.71 

1918... 

14.00 

25. 00 

18.63 

25.00 

44.00 

,U34 

1919 

12. 14 

36. 50 

2:1. 68 

10.00 

4H.<X> 

26.92 

1920 

14,00 

53.00 

27.02 

13,00 

42.00 

27, 05 

3921..... 

8.00 

55.00 

24.47 

7,00 

30,00 

17. H3 

1922 

1 10.00 

40.00 

2.3.81 

12.00 

35.00 

22. 12 

1922. 







January .... 

12.00 

38,50 

24.83 

XG.00 

30.00 

23,50 

February 

12.00 

40,00 

24.69 

14.00 

30,00 

22.2,5 

March,. 

12.00 

37.50 

23.80 

14.00 

30.00 

22. 00 

April 

1 10.00 

! 35.00 

22.00 

14.00 

30,00 

22.00 

May 




14.00 

30,00 

22.00 

Juno 




14.00 

30.00 1 

22,00 

July., 




12.00 

30,00 i 

21.20 

August 




12,00 

30.00 ' 

21. W 

September. 




12.00 

30.00 

21.00 

October 




12.00 

30.00 

21,00 

ISfovember 




12.00 

30.00 

21 00 

Beoember 

koo 

35.50 

23.75 

18.00 

35.00 

26.50 


Richmond. 


Leaf, sinokois’, com- 
mon to fine. 


Baltimore. 


Leaf (Maryland), 
mciimni to fine red. 


Low, 


CentH, 

H.<H) 

8.00 

7.00 

7.<K) 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 
(iOO 

6. {K) 

9.00 

10. 00 
15. <K) 
10, (K) 

7. {K) 

7.00 


7.(K) 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 


High. 


Aver- 

age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age.* 

Cents. 

Ce7iis. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

10. 

,50 

6. .50 

12. 

(K) 

9. 48 

10. 

U) 

6. ,50 

13. 

(10 

9.85 

10. 

28 

8. 50 

1:1 

(K) 

10.75 

10. 

00 

8. 50 

13. 

00 

10.75 

10. 

00 

8. 50 

13. 

(K) 

K). 76 

10. 

83 

H. 50 

15. 

00 

11,00 

11. 

58 

8. ,50 

1,5. 

00 

11.75 

13. 

40 

8,00 

1,5. 

(K) 

11.46 

It. 

07 

H.m) 

14. 

00 

10. m 

11. 

66 

9.(m 

21. 

(K) 

14.69 

17. 

W 

17. (K) 

28. 

00 

22.21 

23. 

62 

22. 00 

49. 

00 

.33, 56 

27, 

31 

26. <X) 

53. 

00 

37. 22 

23. 

,56 

25. mi 1 

,58. 

(K) 

41. 19 

12. 

66 

IH. (K1 i 

f>8. 

(K) 

30.52 

11. 

10 

18. 00 1 

50. 

00 

32.83 

10. 

50 

18, mi 

45, 

(K1 

31.50 

to. 

50 

18. mi 

45. 

00 : 

31.50 

10. 

50 

18, mi 

45. 

00 J 

31.50 

30. 

50 

moo 

45, 

00 i 

3L60 

10. 

,75 

moo i 

45.00 

:u,50 

IJ. 

50 

18.00 1 

50. 

00 

32.50 

IL 

50 

18. 00 : 

50. 

00 

SiOO 

11. 

,50 

moo : 

50. 

00 

34,00 

IL 

50 i 

mm) 

50. 

00 

34.00 

11. 

,50 

moo 

50. 

00 

34.00 

11. 

50 

18.00 

50. 

00 

34,00 

11. 

,50 

moo 

60. 

00 

34. m) 


l Oompiled from Western Tobacco Jouinal, Richmond Crain Exchange Price Current, and Baltimore 
Price Current. 
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TOBACCO — Continued . 


Table 254. — Tobacco {umnanufactured): International trade, calendar years 1909-1921, 
I Tobacco coinpiiscs leaf, stems, strippings, and tombac, but not snufif See “General note,” Table 161. j 


Country. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

Brazil 

British India 

Bulgaria 

Ceylon 

Cuba 

Dominican Eepublic. 
Dutch East Indies . . 

Greece 

Mexico 

Paraguay 

Pcisia. 

Philippine Islands... . 

Russia 

United States 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Aden 

Argentina 

Australia 

Ausrtia-ITungary. . 

Belgium 

Canada 

China. 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

(ilcrmany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Uiuted Kingdom, . 
Other countries. . , 

Total 


Avciage, 3909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

poaiids. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

4, 776 

11, 681 

3,941 

25, 518 

6,408 

23, 724 

6,777 

21,896 

620 

59, 991 

1,476 

93,862 

2, 176 

67, 376 

2,024 

71, 718 

6, 538 

28, 874 

9,404 

44,610 

10, 121 

36, 379 

7,281 

30,987 

(D 

4, 310 


16,216 


38, 793 
3 590 




4,1)93 

2 

1 739 

4 


2, 411 

141 

38,' 035 


36,' 326 

0) 

28^ 058 



22, 395 


44, 758 

36, 225 



8,074 

103, 823 

279 

299, 133 

322 

274, 379 

491 

100,250 

12, 024 

18,313 

282 

59, 351 

157 

59,276 

443 

57,750 

1,845 

1, 998 








13,361 


22, 759 


18, 963 



797 

3,874 

634 

3,721 

230 

2', 550 



45 

26,018 

283 

48,564 

763 

45, 578 

312 

49,270 

1,084 

23, 283 







52,708 

383, 127 

85,986 

776,678 

82, 221 

479, 900 

52, 994 

522, 756 

11,639 

7,739 

3, 593 

5,830 

9,603 

6, 452 



14,988 

41 

18,967 

2,994 

17' 434 


15,646 

13, 740 

G) 

16,225 

21, 955 



49, 984 

23, 192 


2 14, 461 

^3 2S7 

2 24, 108 

3 422 

22,094 

33 

30,096 

66 

36, 400 

419 

35,980 

220 

17, 891 

433 

24, 891 

1,506 

21, 121 

778 

19,925 

884 

35,313 

25, 187 

21,310 

49,044 

30,310 

30, 982 

29, 501 

26, 891 

8, 774 

100 

30, 688 

499 

15,900 

76 

7,147 


19,005 


18, 028 

310 

19,287 

244 

17, 394 

13 

9,597 


5,493 


4,947 


2, 876 


63,914 

26 

108,153 

375 

76,615 i 

971 

84,207 

2,599 

16S, 137 

116 



496,162 1 

924 



47, 732 

3,008 

63,093 

648 

74,246 

79 

63,417 


57,218 

3, 786 

232,655 

60,018 i 

86, 797 

10, 175 

64,322 

5,009 

b, 050 








3,994 


11,331 


6, 874 


4,607 


6, 565 

279 

8,786 

76 




51,026 


70,422 


73, 659 


42, 766 


9, 772 

1 

12,899 

G) 

12, 778 

ilO 


17,949 

47 

: 27,742 

173 

29,003 

112 

5,792 


117,956 

4,608 

339,517 

5,997 

209, 721 

4,850 

211, 500 

5,273 

21,799 

CO, 742 

34,342 

6,080 

52, 131 

16,520 

20,848 

8, 017 

846,929 

928,609 

1,180,518 

1,606,881 

1,394,372 

1,211,204 

704, 748 

922, 012 


1 Less than 500. 


* Austria only. 
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APPLES. 

Table 255.— Appte Production and farm prices Deeemher /, hj f^iates, WPS-Ifm. 



Total crop (thousands 

of bushels). 

Farm piicc 

p(‘r bushel Dee. 1 
Vents). 

State. 











1918 

1919 

1 

3920 

1021 

1922 1 

3918 

1919 

i 1020 

1921 

10221 

Marne 

2,030 

4,829 

3,680 

4,060 

1,250 

05 

117 

120 

115 

107 

Mew Hampsluro 

1,155 

1,364 

1,200 

700 

775 

110 

360 

150 

375 

135 

V'erinont 

990 

960 

993 

600 

900 

110 

175 

150 

195 

160 

Massachusetts 

' 2, 130 

3,187 

! 3,575 

1,125 

3,010 

160 

! 200 

120 

210 

145 

Bliode Island 

189 

334 

1 390 

63 

200 

155 

i 195 

21X> 

250 

110 

Connecticut 

999 

1,395 

1 2,375 

758 

1,300 

155 

^ 170 

125 

240 

120 

New York 

40,878 

11,350 

47,087 

13,500 

' 36,000 

132 

200 

75 

205 

81 

New Jersey 

' 2,4(53 

1,666 

2,942 

667 

1 2,630 

160 

2(K) 

120 

270 

95 

Pennsylvania 

! 16,080 

5,513 

18,584 

2,208 

1 13, hX) 

120 

225 

90 

260 

96 

Delaware 

714 

606 

822 

68 

980 

325 

200 

95 

220 

90 

Maryland 

2,034 

1, 519 

2,600 

225 

1,800 

110 

200 

78 

195 

90 

Virgima 

10,068 

8,943 

13,744 

570 

8,360 

121 

160 

90 

255 

90 

West Virgmia 

5, 856 

4, 189 

8,030 

120 

5,025 

3 37 

tsn 

125 

260 

102 

North Carolina 

3,588 

2,000 

6,320 

593 

5, 570 

130 

187 

105 

250 

90 

South Carolina 

1, 107 

216 

410 

293 

383 

205 

: 2S0 

184 

230 

140 

Georgia 

1,713 

' 437 

1,270 

698 

1, 135 

165 

215 

165 

200 

100 

Ohio 

7,005 

2,976 

J3,9(>0 

3,390 

7,298 

153 

262 

115 

225 

130 

Indiana 

1,794 

1,390 

4, 596 

1,029 

4, 148 

180 

1 207 

1 13 

230 

123 

Illmois 

3,450 

> 4,673 

5,866 

2 ; 381 

0,720 

185 

1 230 

: 140 

2.50 

105 

Michigan 

9, 792 

5, 8^44 

16, 500 

6,317 

11,850 

115 

220 

77 

195 

88 

Wisconsin 

2,831 

LfdS 

2,250 

! 1,050 

2,023 

155 

220 

170 

242 

118 

Minnesota 

996 

3,336 

1,350 

900 

1,020 

209 

1 250 

200 

260 

200 

Iowa 

1, 584 

1,810 

4,410 

630 

4,410 

206 

! 275 

191 

274 

117 

Missouri 

4,245 

5,132 

4, 724 

480 

9, 400 

164 

! 190 

170 

255 

82 

South Dakota 

273 

168 

1 180 

326 

203 

235 

i 300 

260 

280 

170 

Nebraska 

525 

007 

797 

125 

1,620 

230 

I 250 

230 

270 

120 

Kansas 

1,503 

1,835 

3,144 

172 

3 280 

190 

; 210 

220 

250 

100 

Kentucky 

2, 799 

1,281 

5,022 

636 

5,070 

170 

250 

160 

250 

130 

Tennessee 

4, 050 

1,259 

4,280 

7f>4 

4,250 

156 

225 

142 

245 

no 

Alabama 

1,662 

! 577 

3,186 

890 

1,098 

170 

250 

175 

200 

145 

Mississippi 


218 

190 

145 

216 


235 

190 

240 

170 

Louisiana. 

1 

44 

34 

35 

37 


2(K) 

200 

200 

225 

Texas 

273 

487 

274 

' 274 

2,640 

160 

1 IIK) 

200 

190 

1.50 

Oklahoma 

660 

1,600 

585 

1 486 

1, 140 1 

201 

175 

230 

210 

135 

Arkansas 

1,290 

7, 164 

3,000 

1 120 

2,4(X) 1 

140 

170 

no 

200 

102 

Montana . - 

792 

850 

825 

; 975 

630 i 

210 

175 

180 

150 

100 

Wyoming. 


30 

18 

19 

45 


350 


250 

200 

Colorado 

2,067 

3,418 

2,830 


4,250 

170 

185 

iio 

170 

75 

New Mexico 

912 

1,300 

434 

483 

750 

118 

200 

ISO 

200 

130 

Armna., 

13H 

125 

80 

47 

77 

2*10 

225 

250 

2.50 

205 

TCJtah 

786 

760 

1,064 

3,037 

1,085 

140 

170 

120 

130 

80 

Nevada. 



36 

24 

35 


300 

275 

260 

160 

Idaho., 

I 1,200 

3,800 

3,420 

4, r>oo 

3,900 

170 

IKO 

145 

1.30 

72 

Washmgton. 

16,491 

25,295 

21,502 

29,062 

25,678 

125 

155 

140 

125 

100 

Oregon 

3,384 

6,923 

4,158 ‘ 

6,667 

6,300 

no 

140 

125 

115 

95 

California 

6,560 

8,200 

6,000 

6, 500 

7,656 

130 

145 i 

160 

135 

90 

UnitcKl States. 

169,625 

[ 

142,086 

223,677 

99,002 

203,628 

132.8 

183.6 

IH.H 

168.0 

99.3 


1 Preliminary estimate. 
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Statistics of Apples. ■ 

APPLES — Continued. 

TabIjB 256 . — Apples (commercial crop): Estimated annual production in the United 
States for the years 1918 to 1922, inclusive. 


[By commercial croi-) is meant that portion of the total crop which is sold for consumption as fresh fruit. 
One barrel is equivalent to thiee boxes ] 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

State. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


barrels 

barrels 

barrels. 

barrels. 

barrels 


barrels. 

barrels. 

bam els 

barrels. 

barrels 

Me 

226 

675 

230 

657 

232 

Mo 

735 

1 910 

924 

30 

1 2^0 

N H 

122 

187 

170 

110 

119 

S Dak.. 

3 

3 

5 

0 

4 

Vt 

105 

203 

190 

116 

128 

Nebr 

72 

180 

no 

17 

130 

Mass 

300 

335 

375 

172 

461 

Kans 

333 

459 

286 

29 

546 

R. I 

20 

65 

75 

8 

12 

Ky 

108 

57 

218 

si 

169 

Conn 

108 

119 

215 

70 

108 

Tenn 

218 

68 

204 

45 

95 

N. Y 

5,950 

2,975 

6,500 

3,300 

6,000 

Ala 

26 

9 

20 

15 

18 

N. J 

514 

456 

848 

132 

522 

Tex 

11 

37 

21 

21 

150 

Pa 

1,116 

759 

1, 547 

221 

1,216 

Okla.... 

17 

43 

29 

21 

38 

Del 

186 

155 

219 

14 

213 

Ark 

241 

1, 100 

724 

16 

520 

Md 

315 

177 

399 

20 

300 

Mont 

75 

140 

128 

175 

115 

Va 

1, 766 

1,653 

1, 988 

80 

1, 100 

Colo 

527 

828 

736 

812 

1,034 

W Va... 

1,092 

648 

1,340 

130 

881 

N. Mex . 

117 

264 

108 

123 

158 

N.C 

184 

92 

250 

25 

236 

Anz 

15 

15 

10 

1 6 

9 







Utah.... 

163 

1 121 

196 

198 

198 

Ga 

117 

35 

106 

58 

95 







Ohio 

902 

280 

1,445 

360 

608 

Nev 





1 

Ind 

266 

137 

542 

109 

277 

Idaho... 

! ii2 

1,008 

756 

1,359 

975 

Ill 

837 

712 

1,369 

397 

1,620 

Wash... 

4,296 

7,167 

5,734 

8,300 

7,104 







Oreg 

671 

1,357 

832 

1,667 

1,260 

Mich 

1,495 

1,050 

3, 167 

1, 208 

1,699 

Cahf.... 

1, 127 

1,200 

1 1,230 

1,352 

1,200 

Wts 

114 

108 

161 

64 

101 







Minn 

40 

61 

78 

64 

41 

U.S, 

24,743 

26,159 

33,905 

21, 557 

31,090 

Iowa 

101 

211 

420 

25 

147 








1 Pieliminary estimate. 


Table 257, — Apples: Total production in the United States, 1889-1922* 


State. 

18891 

1890 

3891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

18991 

Me 

N. H 

Vt 

Mass 

Conn... 

N.Y. ...... 

N. J 

Pa 

Md 

Va 

W. Va 

N. C 

Ga 

Ohio 

Ind 

ra 

Mich 

Iowa 

Mo 

Kans....... 

Ky 

Tenn 

Ark 

Wash 

Oregon 

Calif. 

AH other, 

U* S.... 

1,000 ^ 
bushels. 
3, 071 

2.283 
1,213 
1,690 
1,994 
8, 494 1 

604 ' 
7, 5,53 
1,412 

8 391 
4, 440 
7, 592 
2, 113 
13, 789 
8,784 
9, 601 
13, 155 
5,040 
8, 698 
3,713 
10,679 

7.284 
1,894 

295 

1,038 

1,655 

6,630 

1,000 

bushels 

2. 025 
1, ,520 

1 224 

1.026 
666 

8,060 
,510 
3,052 
736 
4,2,56 
1,122 
3,840 
910 
3,900 
3,332 
4, 158 
7,917 
3, 795 
7,260 
3,600 
3,375 
4,818 
1,585 
522 
1,344 
1,754 
3,835 

1,000 
bushels. 
3, 690 
3, 560 
2, 380 
3, 570 
3, 627 
29, 410 
2,870 
20,790 
2,950 
12, 638 
7, 245 
7,200 
1, 618 
1,5,657 
9,594 
8, 645 
8,364 
,5,568 
9,660 
6,240 
10,902 
8,228 
2,730 
693 
1,619 
2,390 
7,169 

1,000 

bushels 

3,735 

3,694 

2,175 

3.4.50 
2,2,55 

24,448 

1,844 

13,475 

918 

,5,4.36 

3,080 

,5,670 

1,590 

785 

2,667 

2,641 

8,200 

3.050 
4,144 
1, 750 
7, 0,50 
6,848 
2,302 

611 
1, 104 
2,070 
5,544 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,675 

1,505 

1,782 

2,040 

2 175 
17, 138 

2 240 
14, 190 

2.449 
12,640 

3,780 

7,370 

1,148 

2,889 

1 179 

1.450 
7,210 
1,920 
2,808 
1,425 
4,320 
8,192 
2,702 

821 

1,632 

2,909 

6,284 

1,000 
bushels 
4,455 
4,230 
2,623 
5,500 
3,266 
24,516 
2,394 
14, 144 
694 
2,550 
1,212 
1,596 
414 
10, 791 
4,050 
6,384 
13,041 
4,355 
7,708 
5, 280 
1,764 
3,972 
1,616 
819 
1,580 
2,706 
5,088 

1,000 
bushels, 
1,440 
1, 302 
1,696 
2,537 
3,936 
25,480 
3,965 
15, 676 
2,770 
14, 680 
9,038 
10, 591 
1, 634 
24,716 
12,788 
11, 692 
5,408 
3,850 
14,448 
: 5,270 
16,200 
12, 060 
5,023 
1, 146 
1,706 
3, 034 
7,715 

1,000 
bushels. 
5,490 
5, 712 
3,008 
7,623 
4,500 
54, 178 
2,376 
26,522 
673 
4,180 
6,130 
4,059 
764 
19, 778 
7, 810 
11, 152 
22, 990 
6, 716 
13,340 
4, 590 
6, 273 
4, 125 
2,276 
972 
713 
2,304 
7,346 

1,000 

bushels. 

675 
1,400 
1,452 
2,040 
2,258 
19, 670 
2,285 
14,040 
2,372 i 
14,000 
6,6,55 
7,552 
1, 100 
7,656 
5,840 
14,022 
3,780 
5, 548 
! 10,528 
4,845 
7,332 
8,037 
4,522 
1,700 
2,240 
4,110 
8,069 

1,000 

bushels. 

2.205 
4,274 
1,968 

3.600 
3,190 

13, 156 
1,321 
14,625 

1.206 
5,670 
2,159 
8,184 

818 

4,260 

1. 600 
3,717 

11 816 
2,765 
2,352 
2,000 
5,088 
4,205 
2,911 
2,058 
2,227 
3,300 
7,486 

1,000 
bushels, 
1,422 
1,979 
1,171 
3,023 
3,709 
24,111 
4,641 
24,061 
3, 151 
9,830 

7.490 
4,663 

671 
20,617 
8,626 
9,178 
8,932 
3, 130 

6.490 
3,214 
6,054 
5,388 
2 811 

7M 

874 

3,m 

5,92^ 

143, 105 

80,142 

198, 907 

120,536 

114,773 

134,648 

219,600 

232, 600 

163, 728 

118,061 

175,391 


1 Census figures. 
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Table 257. — Apples; Total production in the UniU'd fates, /.s',S'.0-7.922— OoiitiniKid 


State. 

1900 

3901 

1902 

1903 

1901 

1905 

1906 

1907 

! 

190H 

1909* 

1910 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

! bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

hUslK Is 

bit sluts 

buslu Is 

bushels 

bushels 

Me 

5,000 

1 2,550 

3, 780 

4, 170 

5.000 

2,8(X) 

3,800 

4,9.50 

1,800 

.i,636 

3, 5m 

N. H 

5, 700 

1,000 ! 

4, 300 

1,600 

4,700 

1,500 

2, (MM) 

2, KK) 

1,5(K) 

1, 108 

1,800 

Vt 

3, 800 

1,700 

3, 000 

1, 5.50 

3, 9fX) 

1,7(K) 

2,2(X) 

2, I IK) 

2, 2(K) 

1,460 

2, 700 

Mass i 

0, 300 

1, 700 i 

6, 400 

3,300 

5, 5(M) 

2, 700 

3, ilM) 

2,9m) 

2, 4(X) 

2, 550 

2 , m 

Conn 

3,800 

1,100 i 

4,700 

2,{X10 

2, 900 

2,400 

2, .500 

2,2{X) 

i.om) 

1,541 

\ 1,800 

N. Y 

47, (K)0 

11,000 

41,000 

40,000 

55, (MX) 

21, (MX) 

31, (MX) 

28, (MM) 

33,000 

25, *109 

1 17, (MX) 

N.J 1 

2,000 

1,000 1 

4, 000 

3,100 

3, 100 

2,0(K) 

2, 100 

2,2m) 

1,3(K) ‘ 

I, 107 

1,700 

Pa i 

18, 000 

9,000 1 

19, 000 

[ 18,500 

25, 000 

13,500 

17,500 

13,8m) 

14,800 

11,049 

11,600 

Md : 

2,700 

1,900 ! 

2,000 

2,700 

2,100 

2,.SOO 

2, (MX) 

2, (XM) 

2,2(K) 

1,823 

2,700 

Va 

8,500 

9,500 

6,700 

13, 100 

6,000 

10. 100 

5,500 

5,200 

8,900 i 

6, 107 

12 , too 

W. Va 

4,200 

6,100 

4,300 

3,800 

6,500 

1,800 

5,900 

2.7(K) 

5,300 

4,225 

7, 100 

N. 0 

7,400 

6,500 

6, 600 

0, 200 

6,600 

5,000 

4,7(M) 

2,0(X) 

7, KM) 

4, 776 

7,200 

Ga 

900 

700 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

700 

1,3(X) 

500 

1,500 

890 

1,400 

Ohio 

13,800 

10,500 

12, 700 

13,300 

14,000 

4,800 

10 , m 

4, ()(M) 

6, (MX) 

4,664 

5,900 

Cnd 

4,500 

6,500 

0,300 

5,800 

5,9(K) 

4, 100 

9, (MX) 

2,000 

2,200 

2,759 

4,900 

lU 

7,500 

5, 900 

10, 100 

5, 100 

6,000 

4,500 

12, 100 

1,(>(X) 

2,(m 

3,093 

8fX) 

Mich 

11,800 

5, 200 

18, 000 

i 15,400 

18,700 

6,300 

i3,7(X) 

9,5(X) 

7,000 

12,333 

4,200 

Iowa 

5, 300 

2,900 

6,700 

4,800 

7,000 

3,800 

7, 900 

3,0(X) 

3,000 

0, 747 

200 

Mo 

8,300 

10, ,500 

11,700 

6,200 

9,700 

6, 300 

20,000 

i 

6, 100 1 

0, 969 

7,000 

Kans 

5,300 

6, 800 

5,800 

1 3,000 

4,600 

3,000 

7, 7(X) 

IHO 1 

5,700 ' 

1,356 

0.0(X) 

Ky 

0, 400 

8, 3(X) 

4,700 

i 7,100 

7,000 

5, 700 

9, KM) 

3,{X)0 i 

4,(XX> ^ 

7, 309 

5, 300 

Tenn. 

i 0,500 

7,300 

4, 000 

1 6, KM) 

5, 300 

3,400 

7, KK) 

1,600 ! 

5,4fx) : 

4,010 

5,200 

Ark 

' 2,900 

3,300 

4, 000 

t 2, <100 

4,fKX) 

3,200 

4,31XJ 

3,600 

1,6(K) 

2,290 

2,700 

Wash 

; 1,950 

1,870 

2,300 

1 2,000 

2,7(K) 

2, ,500 

3,000 

3,800 

3,2(X) 

2,672 

5,800 


2,300 

1, .500 

2,200 

2,400 

2,000 

1,800 

2,700 

2, KK) 

2,000 

1,931 

3,800 

Calil 

3,200 

4,000 

1 4,200 

4, 100 

3,9(M) 

3,800 

4,0iX) ! 

4, (MX) 

4, 800 

4,935 

4,m 

All other. . . 

9, 980 

7,180 

12,250 

9,700 

14. 130 

10,820 

15,620 ; 

8,030 

11,7*K) 

15,371 

30,498 

XT. S-... 

205,930 

135,500 

212,330 

195,680 

233,030 

130,220 

216,720 

119,560 

148,9*10 

146, 122 

141,640 


Stalo. 


Me 

Vt 

Mass,--. 

Conn 

N, y,... 

N.J 

Fa 

Md. 

Va 

W. Va.. 

Ga 

Ohio.... 

IM 

HI....... 

Mich.... 

Iowa 

Mo 

Ejans..., 

Ky 

Tenn — 

Aik 

Wash... 

&::: 

A31 othw 

U.S. 


Ml 


1,000 

busheh 

6,800 

l,6fK) 

2,250 

8,000 

2,4(K) 

39,000 

3.100 
20,500 

2,600 

7,200 

7,800 

3,600 

800 

18,700 

8.900 
10,600 
12,300 

9.500 
11,600 

2,400 

6.100 

2.900 
3,0(M) 

3.500 

1.500 
4,700 
17,670 


1912 


1,000 

bushels 

5. 400 
2,200 
2,600 
3,300 
1,700 

44, (MX) 

1.700 
12,700 

2,650 
15,000 
10, 300 
7,600 

1.400 
10,600 

4.200 
5,800 

17.200 
l,5tK) 

''9, 200 
0,700 
9,000 
8,900 

5.100 

7.700 

4. 100 

5.700 
18,370 


M3 


1,000 , 

bushels b\ 

m) 

700 
2,300 
2, KM) 
19, 5)00 
2, KK) 
10, 200 
!,3(X> 

5.200 
I, (XX) 

3.000 
900 

4,800 

6,600 

8.200 
H,m) 
7,100 

7.900 
2,700 

6.900 

3.900 

4.000 

6.900 
3,500 

3.000 
38,910 


214, 020 235, 220 145, 410 253, 200 


1914 


1,000 
wshels 
7,4m 
2, (XX) 
3,200 
4,100 
2, 5{X) 
49,000 

3.400 
23, 1(X) 

3,500 

15,,W 

12.400 

9.000 

2.000 
13,“'-* 
4, 
3,700 

17,200 

1,600 

12,500 

3.300 

9.000 
8,600 

5.000 

8.300 
3,600 

6.000 

19 200 


1915 


1,000 
\bushels 
2,160 
1,058 
972 
2,655 
i,r>:i4 
25, 585 
2,331 
15,254 
2,400 
13,176 
7,540 
5,916 
1,875 
17,952 
11,648 
14,148 
9,450 
9,660 
18,860 
6,375 
12,510 
6,076 
3,550 
7,300 
3, 128 
4,690 
22,208 


1916 


1,000 
bushels 
5,0*10 
l,5fX) 
3,312 
3, *150 
1,776 
3a, m 
2,250 
18,621 
2,544 
13,299 
7,752 
5, 589 
1,623 
8,601 
3,360 
4,848 
9,951 
3,573 
6,003 
2,268 
4,416 
4,299 
1 

17', 658 
3,855 
6,930 
14,364 


230,011 


m,905 


1917 


1,000 
bushels h'l 
4, 275 
1,035 
1,218 
2, 163 
1,251 
I0,2(X} 
2,058 
11,646 
2, 559 
11,778 
4,320 
4,500 
1,713 
5,760 
4,836 
7,518 
4,146 
3,795 
8,070 
2,853 
5,802 
4,170 
2,574 
19,830 
4,335 
6,804 
21,444 


166,749 


1918 


1,000 
<ushels b 
2, OK) 

1, 155 
WO 
2, 430 
999 
40, 878 
2,463 
16, 080 
2, (XU 
10, (XW 
5, 856 
3,588 
1,713 
7,(X)5 
1,79*1 
3,459 
9,7WI 
1,584 
4,245 

i,m 

2,799 
4,050 
1,290 
16, 491 
3,384 
6,660 
15,405 


169,625 


M9 


1,000 
iishrls 
4,829 
1,364 
960 
3,187 
1,395 
14, 3.50 
1,666 
5,513 
1,519 
8,943 

4. 189 
2,(XW 

417 

2,976 

1.190 
4, 673 
5,844 
1,810 
5, 132 
1,835 
1,281 
1,269 
7, 164 

25,295 
6,921 
8,200 
18, 174 


:142,0S0 


1920 


1, m 

[bushels 
1,680 
1,200 
993 
3,575 
2,375 
47,0871 
2,1X12 
18, .584 

2, m) 

13,744 
8,040 
6,320 
1,270 
13,060 
4,590 
6.866 
16,500 
4,410 
4,724 
LH4 
5,022 
4,280 
3JHX) 
21,^2 
4,158 
6,000 
17, m 


223,677 


1921 


1,000 

bushels 

4,000 

7(K) 

m 

1,125 

7,">8 

n,rm 

607 
2,208 
225 
570 
420 
593 
698 
3, 3(H) 
1,029 
2,381 
6 317 

om 

480 
172 
6,% 
754 
120 
29,002 
0.mi7 
6, mi 
14,740 


99,002 


1922 


1,000 

bushels 

1.250 
775 
960 

3. 010 

1.300 
30, OOf) 

2.010 

11,400 

1.800 

8.300 
5,625 
5,570 
i, 135 
7,298 
4,148 
9,7!» 

ii.aoo 

4,410 

9,4«) 

3,280 

5,070 

4.250 
2,400 

25,678 

6.300 
7,656 

22,373 


!W3,e 
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APPLES — Continued . 

Table 2^%,—Apples: Total aggregate production (bushels) in the United StaUs, 188$- 

1922. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

18891 

US, 105,000 
80, 142,000 

198.907.000 

120.536. 000 

114.773.000 

134.648.000 
219,000,000 

232.600.000 

163.728.000 

1898 

118,061,000 

175.397.000 

205.930.000 

135.500.000 

212.330.000 

195.680.000 

233.630.000 

136.220.000 

216.720.000 

1907 

119.560.000 

148.940.000 
U&, 122, 000 

141.640.000 

214.020.000 

235.220.000 

145.410.000 

253.200.000 

1915 

230.011.000 

193.905.000 

166.749.000 

169.625.000 

142.086.000 

223.677.000 
99,002,000 

203.628.000 

1890 

18991 

1908 

1916 

1891 

1900 

1909 1 

1917 

1892 

1901 

1910 

1918 

1893 

1902 

1911 

1919 

1894 ' 

1903 

1912 

1926 

1895 

3904 

1913 

1921 

1896 

1905 

1914... . 

1922 

1897 

1906 






1 Census figures. 


Table 259 . — Apples: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem- 

oer. 

October. 

November 

production 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1,000 
bushels. 
191,260 1 
216,726 
208,251 
203, 164 

166,334 
198,968 
107,607 
179, 810 

1,000 

bushels. 

193,852 

217,593 

200,341 

195,419 

155,608 
200,421 
102, 190 
[ 189,549 

1,000 

bushels. 

205,333 

214,572 

187,743 

198,514 

155,004 
213, 187 
109,453 
201,726 

1,000 
bushels. 
213,597 
203,037 
177, 157 
195,828 

I 153,242 

223,241 
106,928 

1 206,567 

1,000 

busheh. 

214,896 

198,507 

176,620 

198,389 

156,721 

227,978 

109,710 

203,667 

1,000 
bushels. 
230, oil 
202,245 
177,733 
197,360 

144,429 
236, 187 
102,290 
205,539 

1,000 

bushels. 

230,011 

1 193,905 

166,749 
169,625 

142,086 

223,677 

99,002 

1203,628 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


Table 260 . — Apples: Farm price, cents per bushel, on 1st of each month, 1910-1922. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 


108. 0 

112. G 

114.2 

120.7 

119.6 

94.4 

75.4 

73.7 

75.5 

83.4 

89.6 

97.1 

1911 

108. 0 

117.2 

121.6 

131.8 

139.2 

137.5 

115.1 

83.9 

71.6 

68.0 

69.4 

72.1 

103.0 

1912 

89.4 

95.8 

101.2 

109.2 

121.8 

118.4 

95.2 

75.0 

64.8 

61.8 

62.4 

66.3 

88.4 

1913 

73.4 

76.4 

80.4 

83.7 

89.5 

97.6 

93.6 

80.6 

75 8 

81.0 

90.0 

98 1 

85.0 

1914 

107.1 

116. 8 

126.0 

133.0 

141.8 

141.0 

113.4 

79.9 

65.1 

58.8 

56.6 

59.4 

99.9 

1915 

68.0 

71.2 

73.2 

70.8 

8,5.4 

90.4 

84.4 

70.3 

59,9 

62.0 

69.2 

09. 0 

73.3 

1916 

79.7 

88.0 

92. 0 

91.9 

98.0 

105.4 

108.1 

80.4 

77.7 

83.1 

87.6 

91.2 

90.5 

1917 

101. 1| 

110 0 

123.3 

133.0 

149 8 

157.2 

15J.1 

127.0 

: 107 8 

106.8 

117.5 

121.5 

125.5 

1918 

128. 8 

140.1 

145. 3 

151.9 

154.8 

158. 2 

150.4 

128.1 

123.7 

133.5 

138.6 

! 132.8 

140.5 

1919 

147.7: 

160 . 4 

175. 4 

201 6 

224. 5 

237.3 

197.7 

174,7 

162.0 

171,1 

182.8 

1 183.6 

184.9 

1920 

213. 8l 

214.7 


260.1 

285.5 

297.0 

280. 7 

198.4 

137.4 

132. 8 

130. 0 

1 114.8 

208.1 

1921 

118.6 

128. 4 

130.5 

134. 4 

142.2 

169.2 

170, 0 

171.2 

i 163.6 

186.9 

213.9 

! 168.0 

158. 1 

1922... 

180. 6 

181.7 

197. 4 

199.4 

209 J 

213.4 

199.3 

133.6 

109.8 

109.6 

98 5 

99.3 

193.2 

Average 1913-1922 

121.9 

128.8 

337. 5 

146.9 

158.1 

1 166.7 

154.9 

124,4 

108 3 

112.6 

118.5 

; 113.8 

135.9 


Table 2()1. — Apples: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1912-1921. 


Year. 

1 

Deficient 1 
moisture. ; 

Excessive i 
moisture | 

Floods. i 

Frost and 1 
freeze, j 

Hail. 

Hot winds. 

Storms. 

Total cli- 1 
matie. 

Plant dis- 
ease. 

o . 

on 

fl Pi 
JH 

Animal 

pests. 

Total. 


P.ci 

P. ct. 

P. cL 

P ct. 

F.cL 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

F.ct 

P, Ct. 

P ct. 

P. cL 

1912 

2.5 

0.9 

0.3 

10.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.9 

16.9 

4.2 

3.1 

O.l 

32.4 

1913 

10.3 

.4 

.4 

25.3 

.6 

,9^ 

.6 

39.9 

1.0 

5.2 

Q) 

53.6 

1914....... 

6.5 

.3 

Q) 

6.4 

.6 

.4 

.6 

15.1 

.8 

5.0 

.1 

28.2 

1915 

1.2 

1.9 

.2 

15.8 

.9 

.1 

1.2 

21.8 

5.2 

3.0 

.1 

35 4 

1916 

5.4 

3.2 

.2 

9.9 

.9 

,6 

1.4 

22.8 

5.6 

3.0 

.1 

38.6 

1917 

4.1 

3.9 

.1 

15.2 

: 1,1 

.3 

1.1 

27.0 

4 7 

2.8 

.1 

44.2 

1918 

7.5 

.7 

.2 

19.1 

.8 

1.0 

.7 

30.7 

4.2 

2.9 


44.9 

1919 

4.3 

2.9 

.1 

29 1 

.6 

.6 

1.0 

39.1 

5.1 

2.7 

.1 

52.7 

1920 

2.2 

.8 

.2 

10 2 

.8 

.2 

.7 

i 16.5 

4.4 

1.9 

.1 

25.9 

1921 

5.0 

.7 

.0 

49.0 

.6 

.3 

.6 

57.7 

3 0 

1.9 

.1 

65.1 

Average. . 

4.9 

1.6 

.2 

19.0 

.8 

.5 

.9 

28.7 

i 3.9 

3.1 

.1 

42.0 
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APPLES— Continued . 

Table 2^2.— Apples: Monthly average jobbing prices per barrel and per box, at 10 marheU, 

1920-21 to 1922-23} 

BAEEELS. 


Market and year 

Septem 

Eange. 

her 

Average. 

Octobi 

Eange 

er. 

Average* 

Novem- 

b(^r 

average. 

Decem- 

ber 

average. 

Now York 







1920-21 

$2. 75-$8 00 

$4.86 

$2.00-$9 00 

$5.23 

$5.06 

$■171 

1921-22 

5 00-13.00 

8.09 

5 00-1 1 (K) 

1 7 72 

7.18 

7.82 

1922~2S 

1 50- 7. 50 

3.53 

2.00- 8 50 

! 4.63 

4.94 

4.67 

Chicago: 

1920-21 

3.50- 8.00 

5.86 

3 50- 9. 00 

1 6,28 

6.29 

5.23 

1921-22 

7.00-10 00 

H.20 

0. 00-10. 50 

1 8.00 

7. 97 

8.10 

1922-23 

2.00- 0 00 

3.58 

2 25- 7.00 

4.41 

4.68 ! 

4.90 

Philadelphia. 





i 


1920-21 

2 00- 7. 50 

5.00 

2. 50- 8 50 

4.93 

4.49 j 

4. 13 

1921-22 

4. 60-10 50 

7.44 

4 00-12 00 

6.63 

6 57 1 

6.65 

1922-23 

1.50- 5.50 

3.39 

2.00- 7.00 

3. 05 

3 86 

4. 13 

Pittsburgh* 







1920-21 

3.00- 6.50 

4.99 

3 00- 6 00 

4.46 

4 81 

4.68 

1921-22 

5.25- 9 00 

7.22 

5 00- 9. 00 

7. 16 

6.55 

6.25 

1922-23 

2.50- 4.00 

3.25 

2 50- 5.00 

3. 51 

3.99 

4.38 

St. Louis* 







1920-21 

3.00- 7.25 

5 31 

2 75- 7.5)0 

4.07 

4.97 

4.83 

1921-22 



4. 85)~ 8. 25 

6.48 

5.44 


1922-23 

2.00- 4.85 

3. 10 

1.75- 4.75 

3.30 

3.15 

4.63 

Cincinnati* 







1920-21 

1 00- 6.00 

5.40 

2. 75- 6. 00 

4.03 

4. 45 

4.87 

1921-22 

7. 00- 9. 00 

8.12 

5, 00- 8. 50 

7.01 

6 98 

6.72 

1922-23 

! 2 50- 1.00 

3. 15 

2.00- 4.75 

3.32 

4.15 

4. 41 

St. Paul* 

i 






1920-21 

7 00-12. 50 

8. 79 

5.50-10.00 

7. 81 

5, a5 

5.53 

1921-22 



7.00- 8.5)0 

7.37 

7.73 

7.97 

1922-23 



4. 00- 0. 50 

5.11 

4. 55 

4.34 

Minneapolis* 







1920-21 

0.50-11.50 

9 o;i 

5. 75-11. 00 

8. 88 

7.85 

5.84 

1921-22 



7. 5)0-10. (K) 

8. 78 

9.77 

8,89 

1922-23 

3 25- () 00 

4.73 

3. 50- 0. 5)0 

1 5. 12 

4.80 

5.05 

Kansas City* 




1 



1920-21 

1 7 50- 9. 00 

8. 45 

5. OO- 8. 00 

7. 25 

5. 95 

5.66 

1921-22 

i tO,(K>-12.{K) 

11 00 





1922-23 

3.<X>- 4 00 

3.62 

3. 75*~ 5. 00 

1 4. 33 

4.50 

4.58 

’Washington ^ 




1 



1920-21 

1 3. 50- 7 50 

5 90 

3. (KV-M.OO 

5.74 1 

5 40 

6.52 

1921-22 

5. (K)-1 1. 00 

8 88 

LfifPlLOO 

9.23 ! 

8. 42 

8.12 

1922-23 

3. (K)- 5. 75 

3. SO 

2. (K)- 0. 5)0 

1 4 79 1 

4.70 

4,42 


BOXK«. 


New York: 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

Chicago: 

1920-21.. 

i 

1 $n)0-$5.25 

2 25- 6. (HI 
L5(P 1,50 

4.00- 5.25 

$1.10 

4.00 

2.05 

4 62 

$2.25-$5.50 
2. (HP 5, 50 
1, 40- 5. 25 

$3,08 
3. 30 
2.86 

$:i 29 
2. H) 
2. :«) 

;lo7 
3. 05 
2.48 

2.72 

2.41 

1.93 

3.64 

2,a5 

2.00 

$3.88 

3.12 

2.42 

3.75 

3.00 

2.61 

2.52 

2.49 

2.10 

1921-22 

i(X)* 4.76 

1. m- 3. 76 

2.00- 4.76 
1.38- 5.00 
1.2.5- 3.50 

3.50- 5.50 

2. (Kt- 4. 75 

1.50- :i()0 

3.43 

2.69 

3. 16 
2. 88 
2. 34 

4.20 

3.22 

2.17 

1922-2:1 

Philadelphia: 

1920-21 

^ l.(H)- 2.80 

a 1.89 

mi-22 



1922-23 



intisburgh: 

1920-M 



1921-22... 




1922-23 



2.32 

2.05 

Clncinnat-i: 

1922-23 



St. Paul: 







1920-21 



3. 25- 3. 75 

3. 50 

3. 3*1 

3.23 

1921-22 

%k- iiB 

isi 

3.00- 4.25 

3.02 

3. 56 

3.62 

1922-23 : 

<2.25- 2.50 

<2.38 

1. BO- 3. 50 

2.20 

2.64 

2.45 

Minneapolis: 







1920-21 


j 

3. 40- 4. 40 

3,80 

3,74 

3.69 

1921-22 

iio- 4.75 

3.22 

2.90- 4.75 

3.75 

3. 57 

3.77 

1922-23 

6 2.40- 3.37 1 

S2.59 

1. 75- 3, 50 

2.50 

2.70 

2.62 

Kansas City: 







1920-21 



3.00- 4,50 

3.01 

3.60 

3.07 

1921-22 

3.76 

3.75 

2, 75- 4. 50 i 

3,5-1 

:L63 

3,52 

1922-23 



1. 75- 3. 50 

2.76 

2.78 

2.76 

Washington; » 



1921-22 



2,25- 5,00 

3.75 

3 64 

3 38 

1922-23 



2.’ 79 

2.64 


1 Average prices as sliovm are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they are 
simple averages of seUmg prices. a Sales direct to retailers. 

* OiUOtatiom KAni- « . 
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Statistics of Apples. 

APPLES — Continued. 

Table Apples: Monthly average johUng prices pei' barrel and per booc, at 10 markets, 
1920-21 to 1922-23 ^ — Continued. 


BARRELS. 



January 

February 

March 

AprI 

1 

May 



average. 

average 

average ^ 

Range. i 

Average 

Range 

Average. 

New Yoik 

1920-21 

$4.80 

$5 01 

$6.01 

$3 50-$10.00 

$6 79 

$4 00-$13. 50 

$8. 03 

1921-22 

8.23 1 

8 62 

7 61 

5. 00- 12. 00 

7. 44 


Chicago: 







1 

1920-21 

6 . ,36 

5 15 

5.38 

4. 50- 8 00 

5 55 

5 00- 9.00 

6.53 

1921-22 1 

8 48 

9.07 

8.49 

6. 00- 9 00 i 

7.86 


Philadelphia: 

4. 05 



1 




1920-21 

4.17 

4. 44 

2.85- 7.00 

5 07 

4.00- 7.50 

6.00 

1921-22 

7.38 

7.44 

7.01 

4.25- 8.90 

6.64 


Pittsburgh: 

4.59 

4.73 






1920-21 

5.06 

3.25- 6.50 

6.34 

4.50- 8.50 

6.31 

1921-22 

7.63 

7.42 

7.07 

5.75- 8.00 

7.02 



St. Louis: 








192(K21 

4.68 

4.88 

5.23 

4.75- 8.50 

5.92 

5.50- 10.00 

6. 68 

Cmcmnati: 






1 


1920-21 

4.46 

4.65 

5.31 

4.25- 8.00 

6.02 

5.00- 7.75 

6.70 

1021-22 

7.44 

7.62 

7,56 

6.00- 8.50 

7. 76 



St. Paul. 








1920-21 

5. 31 

5.69 

5.87 

4.75- 7.50 

6.39 



Minneapolis: 



6.14 





1920-21 

6. 13 

6.17 

6.00- 7.50 

6.78 

7.00- 8.25 

7.51 

1921-22 

8. 57 

9.56 

9.87 





Kansas City: 








1920-21 

5. 58 

5,97 

5.73 

5.75- 7.00 

5.91 

5.75- 6.00 

5.88 

Washington. ^ 

4.68 

4.71 


3.50- 7.50 




1920-21 

5. 19 

5.56 

4.00- 10.00 

6.61 

1921-22 

8.28 

8.24 

8.43 

6.00- 9.00 : 

8.38 






BOXES. 




New York: 








1920-21 

$3.70 

$.3.90 

$3.77 

$2..')0-$6.00 

$3.98 

$2.75-$5.00 

$3.87 

1021-22 

3. 01 

3. 35 

3.41 

2. 75 - 4. 75 

3. 54 



Chicago: 








1920-21 

3.14 

3.30 

i 3.62 

2.2,5- 5.25 

3.23 

2.50- 4.50 

3.23 

1921-22 

3. 16 

3.34 

3.36 

2.00- 4,50 

3. 45 



Philadelphia: 


3.83 

1 

1 3.06 



2.(KL 4,00 


1920-21 

3.44 



3.11 

1921-22 

2.77 

2.96 

! 3.32 

1 i25-i75 

3. 13 



Pittsburgh; 



1 3.11 

1 2.25-3.75 

3.04 

2.25- 4.00 


1920-21 

2.60 


3. 18 

1921-22 

3.07 

3.^ 

3.50 

1 2.25- 1.50 

3. 13 



St. X^ouis: 



i 2.97 





3921-22 

2.70 

3.09 





Cincinnati: 








1920-21 

2.40 







St. l‘anl: 








1920-21 

' 3,09 

! 3 54 

3.28 

3.00- 3.75 

3.29 

3.00- 3. .50 

3. 27 

1921-22 

3, 32 

: 3. 15 

3.33 

3.00- 3.50 

3.26 



MiniK'apoUs: 

1920-21 


! 






3.18 

3.45 

3.41 

3.00- 3.75 

3,38 

3,00- 3.75 ! 

3, 38 

1921-22... 

3. 46 

3.39 

3.57 

3.00-4.00 

3.46 



Kansas City: 








1920-21 

2.8t 

3.29 

3.63 

3, 50- 4. 50 

4.00 

' 3. 50- 4. 50 

4 00 

1921-22 

3.49 

3.59 

3.75 

3.00- 4.50 

3.48 



Washington: 



1 3.44 

3. 00- 4. 50 

3.54 



1921-22 

3.06 

J 3.52 

[ 




1 Average prices as shown arc based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they 
are simple averages of selling prices. 

2 Sales direct to retailers 
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APPLES — Coiil.inuod. 

Table Apples: Monthly average wholesale prices per barrel at New Tort marhe% 

I90(h-0l to 


Year. 

Sept. 

i 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Ai)r. 

Miiy. 

1900-1901 

$1 93 

$i 97 

$2. 53 

.S.3 10 

$2 75 

$3 15 

83 55 

.$3. 81 

$3 72 

1901-1902 

3 41 

3 62 : 

4 78 

5 00 

5. 00 ! 

5 06 

4 90 

4 25 

4.40 

1902-1903 

1 91 

1 97 

2 20 

2 00 

2 37 

2. 59 

2 12 

2.00 

2 52 

1903-1904 

2 09 

2 43 

2.94 

2 71 

2 90 ^ 

2 97 

3 00 

3. 02 

2 91 

1904-1905 

2 00 ^ 

2 03 1 

1 96 

2. 25 

2 38 

2 41 

2. 75 

2 13 

2 97 

1905-1906 

3 18 

2 97 

3 75 

3 75 

3 75 

4 .50 

4 82 

6 06 

6 59 

1906-1907 

2 67 

3 32 

3.06 

2 62 

2 88 

3. 25 

3.22 

3. 66 

5.00 

1907-190S 

3 72 

3 56 

3 55 

3 34 

3 46 

3 52 

3.22 

3.00 

2 60 

190S-1909 

2 08 1 

3 04 

3 10 

3 50 

4 09 

4 53 

4 68 

5 00 

5 02 

1909-1910 

3 72 : 

4.22 

3 81 

3 69 

3 82 

3 21 

3 28 

3 48 

3 71 

1910-1911 

3.50 

3 65 

3 75 

4 14 

4 12 

1 50 

4 75 

6.35 

5 31 

1911-1912 

2 55 

3 06 1 

2 71 

3 12 

2 84 

2.96 

3 39 

4 20 

4 00 

1912-1913 

2 66 i 

3.06 ! 

2 75 

2 62 i 

2 71 i 

2 78 

2.70 

3 12 

4.00 

1913-1914 

3 29 

3 44 1 

3 75 

4 00 i 

4 06 

4. 79 

4. 75 

5 34 

6 14 

1914-1915 

2.38 

2.22 

2 78 1 

3 12 I 

2 80 

2 91 

2 84 

3 56 

3.66 

1915-191G 

2 38 

2 95 

3 12 

3 06 

3 05 

3 19 

3. 33 

3 12 

2.96 

1916-1917 

3 31) 

3 38 

4 18 

4 60 

5. 00 

5 38 

5 91 

5 .53 

5 28 

1917-1918 

4 OS 

4.44 

4 94 

5 10 

5 00 

4.88 

4 92 

5. 75 

6 75 

191&-1919 

5.38 

0 03 

5 98 

6 31 

6 50 

7.88 

9 55 

10.00 

10.80 

1919-1920 

6.12 

7.81 

i 7 55 

7 50 

7.00 

8. 06 

7 50 

! 7,08 

9 25 

1920-1921 

! 5 38 

6 25 

c 

0 38 

5.40 

4. 88 

5 56 

6. 32 

5 38 

1921-1922 

6 06 

8 10 

6 91 

6 80 

' 6 02 


7 G7 

6. 98 

7 06 

1922-1923 

4. 16 

4 62 

4.48 

5 50 







1 Compiled from the American Agriculturist. 


Table 264. — Apples: Wholesale prices per barrel at New Ybrh market for October 15^ 
January and March f 18S1-82 to 1922-28} 


Year. 

Oct.lS. 

Jan. 1. 

Marl. 

Year 

OcU5. 

Jan. 1. 

Mar. 1. 

Year 

OcU5. 

Jan.l. 

Mar.l 

1881-82 

$3. 00 

$3 00 

12.75 

1895-96 

SI. 62 

$2. 50 

$3. 02 

1909-10 

$4.00 

14. 12 

$3.25 

1882-83 

2. 25 

2.88 

3. 40 

1896-97 

1.38 

1 31 

2.38 

1910-11 

3. 75 

4,00 

4.50 

1883-84 

2.25 

3.25 

3.48 

1897-98 

2,88 

3.75 

3.25 

1911-12 

3.25 

2. 75 

2.88 

1884-8.5 

1.38 

1.88 

2.85 

1898-99 

3,00 

3. 75 

4. 25 

1912-13 

3.00 

2.75 

2.88 

1885-86 

1.60 

1.94 

1. 56 

1899-1900... 

2. 38 

2.62 

3. 12 

1913-14 

3.50 

4.25 

4.88 

1886-87 

2.00 

4.00 

3.00 

1900-01 

1.88 

3, 12 

3. 12 

1914-15 

2.50 

2.88 

3.25 

1887-88 

1.68 

2.88 

2. 50 

1901-02 

3.50 

5.00 

,5.25 

1915-16 1 

2,88 

3.00 

3.00 

1888-89 

! 2.25 

1.88 

1.38 

1902-03 

1.88 

2.25 

2.25 

1916-17 i 

3. 12 

4.88 

5.62 

1889-90 

i 2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

1903-04 

2. 50 

2,75 

3. 00 

1917-18 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

1890-91 

3.00 

4. 00 

4, 25 

1904-05 

1.88 

2.38 

2. 62 

1918-19 i 

5. 38 

6., 50 

9.25 

1891-92..... 

1.50 

1.50 

1.72 

1905-00 

3.00 

3.75 

4.62 

1919- 20 ! 

6.75 

6.50 

8.2,5 

1892-93 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

1900-07 

3.38 

2. 55 

3.12 

1920-21 1 

6.75 

5. 00 

4.25 

1893-94 

2,25 

3.88 

4. 52 

1907-08.... 

3,75 

3.;i8 

3.50 

1921-22 

8,25 

6. 76 

0.50 

1894*96..... 

2.(K) 

2. 50 

4.00 

190H-09 

3. 25 

3,75 

4. 75 

1922-23 

6.00 

5.50 

1 



1 Compiled from the Amoriean Agriculturist. 


Table 2f55. — Apples: Oarlot sMpynents by States of origin^ 1917-18 to 1921-22} 


BOXED ARKAB. 


State, 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Montana. * 

171 

262 

500 

430 

687 

Colorado........ : i 

2,064 

1,984 

3,225 

2,861 

3,887 

New Mexico 

636 

407 

959 

279 

615 

Utah 

356 

441 

199 

619 

735 

IdAo 

3,628 

536 

3,943 

2,881 

1 5,810 

Washington — 

15,837 

16,232 

27,169 

21,627 

! 32,942 

Orefon-. 

3,448 

2,246 

5,443 

3, 170 

1 6, 526 


1,630 

! 3, 473 

4, 163 

4,503 

I 5,088 

Total.... 

27,669 

25, 581 

45, 591 

36,370 

1 56,270 


^ SMjjments as shown m carlots include those bv boat r<^dtir*A<s 



737 


Statistics of Apples, 


APPLES — Continued. 

Table 265. — Apples: Carlot shipments hy States of origin 1917-18 to 1921-22'^ — Contd. 

BAEEELEB AEEAS. 


State 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Maine 

1,248 

257 

2,343 

414 

4,305 

New Hampshire 

276 

120 

507 

249 

321 

Massachusetts 

358 

252 

407 

627 

159 

New York 

5, 867 

22,900 

10, 286 

33,860 

17, 806 

New Jersey 

1,001 

936 

737 

856 

1 179 

Pennsylvama 

913 

1,794 

1,266 

3,402 

224 

Delaware 

349 

375 

498 

751 

126 

Maryland, Eastern Shoic 

2 436 

29 

36 

139 

46 

Maryland, other 

0) 

685 

564 

1,498 

92 

Virginia 

4, 589 

4,227 

7,075 

8,762 

314 

West Virginia 

1, 280 

2,919 

2,849 

4,880 

801 

Ohio 

274 

448 

255 

976 

618 

Illinois 

5,554 

2,676 

2,935 

3,471 

445 

Michigan 

1,385 

2,862 

3, 435 i 

6,212 

5,980 

Missouri 

2,600 

1, 167 

2, 155 

1,725 

C) 

Kansas 

1, 131 

398 

535 

738 

62 

Arkansas 

1, 545 

1,065 

4, 553 

2,666 


All other 

1,931 

939 

1,008 

1,684 

593 

Total ^ 

30, 737 

44, 049 

41, 444 

72,910 

32, 071 

Total boxed and baircled areas 

58, 406 

69,630 

87, 035 

109, 280 

88,341 


1 Shipments as shown in cailots include those bv boat reduced to carlo! basis. 

» Includes Maryland “othcr.’^ * Included in Maryland Eastern Shore. < Included in all other. 


Table 206. — Apples: Monthly and yearly carlot shipments by States, 1917-18 to 1922-28 


State and year. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

Total. 

New York: 




i 











1917-18 



i 19 

397 

1,339 

1 1,149 

439 

444 

693 

685 

470 

186 

46 

6,867 

1918-19 


8 

486 

2,026 

7,662 

4, 199 

2,388 

2,215 

1,951 

1, 130 

564 

228 

43 

22,900 

1919-20 


23 

169 

978 

1 3,195 

1,171 

829 

632 

992 

1,218 

576 

447 

56 

10,286 

1920-21 


4 

747 

2,488 

i 9, 125 

7,996 

3,376 

2,600 

3,254 

2,655 

1,074 

449 

a 92 

33,860 

1921-22 


101 

970 

3,064 

5,915 

l,2(Xi 

a39 

1,092 

1,483 

1,492 

958 

563 

123 

17,806 



' 51 

1,350 

3,629 

7,707 

5,524 

1,880 







Pennsylvania: 









1917-18 . .. 



12 

36 

526 

145 

62 

28 

42! 

18 

39 

5 


913 

1018-19 


2f) 

39| 

253 


247 

124 

143 

73i 

45 

6 



1,794 

1919-20 


2 

i4' 

im 

699 

121 

76 

93 

62; 

21 

3 

5 


1,266 

1920-21 


27 

2T 

190 

1,379 

674 

382 

299 

262^ 

151 

10 

1 


3,402 

l'92i-92 


. -J 

1 

67 

109 

9 

7 

7 

15i 

7 

2 



224 

1922-23 


19i 

27 

268 

819 

351 

191 








Virginia: 

1917-18 

6 

36 

115 

1, 091 

1, 887 

548 

131 

131 

250 

211 

156 

27 


4,589 

1918-39 


29 

100 

867: 

L569| 

740 

235 

283 

171 

83 

92 

49 

9 

4,227 

1919-20.. 


43 

238 

1, 933 

2, 7321 

592 

394 

313 

336 

308 

114 

72 


7, 075 

1920-21 


46 

102 

1, 523 

3, 143 

1,275 

811 

680 

468 

354 

219 

116 

25 

8,762 

' 1921-22 



9 

126 

87 

17 

34 

16 

10 

13 

2 



314 

1029 - 2 ;^ 

* ') 

32 

278 

1,554 

2,085 

944 

392 






M 


West Virginia: 











101 7- 1^8 


9 

24 

231 

478 

223 

98 

37 

87i 

66 

27 



1,280 

1918-TO 


23 

23 

71 

.501 

1,254 

718 

202 

78 

34| 

32 


3 


2,919 

19l9-f!f0 


90 

620 

1,267 

365 

160 

95 

82| 

71 

61 

15 


2,849 

1920-21 


63 

75 

744; 

2,269 

8741 

209 

179 

ns! 

146 

109 

84 

10 

4 880 

1921-22, 


4 

18 

412 

176 

19! 

27 

15 

42 

59 

27 

2 

...... 

801 

1 222 22 

10 

28 

74 

451 

888 

256 

115 








Illinois: 











19S7-)8 

12 

353 

140 

L2>12 

3,001 

664! 

3 

12 

49 

33 

37 

8 


5,554 

1918-19, 

24 

244 

81 

618 

1,210 

219! 

46 

66 

100 

69 

46 

39 

n4| 

2,676 

1919-20 

36 

340 

79 

807 

L 142 

131: 

11 

73 

90 

HI 

47 

55 


2,935 

1920-21 

50 

528 

217 

789 

1,268 

296 

34 

45: 

28 

113 

69 

26 

8 

3,471 

1921-22 ^ 

35 

24 

51 

114 

94 

8 

9 

33 

46 

12 

7 ' 

12 


445 


305 

526 

253 

1,214 

1,206 

371 

48 








Michigan: 

1017-18 ' 


127 

414 

27li 

432 

511 

23 

6 

5 

10 

..... 


! 

1,385 

lOIft-tO 


88 

480l 

1,532 

307 

27 

5 

4 

4; 




2,862 

1010-20 


12 

55 

608 

1,040 

1,587 

175 

7 

2 


1 

1 

2 


3,435 

1920-21 


1, 152 

1,188 

2, 102 
2,327 

1,300 

175 

51 

92 

, 70' 

26! 

1 


6,212 

1021-22 


516 

1 219 

1 765 

112 

15 

12 

6 

7i 

1 



5,980 

1922-2,3 


307: 

912, 

1,000 

2,430 

818 

96 



1 






1 Shipments as shown m carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 

2 Includes 3 cars m July. 




738 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1922. 

APPLES— ('ontinued. 

Table 266. — Apples: Monthly and yearly carlot shipments hy States, 1917-18 to 

1922-23 ^ — Continued. 


State and year 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. ^ 

Api. 

May. 

.Tune 

Total. 

Washington. 















3917-18 



56 

409 

5,280 

4,582 

1,447 

1,043 

1,461 

967 

513 

77| 

2 

15,837 

1918-19 


22 

138 

1 , 02:1 

6,209 

4,481 

2,1.39 

700 

814 

420 

211 

60 

15 

16,232 

1919-20 


35 

161 

1,763 

9,401 

6,682 

1,875 

1,854 

1,881 

1,864 

1,133 

498 

19 

27,169 

1920-21 


33 

111 

653 

7,521 

4,967 

2,069l 

1,123 

1,699 

1,498 

1,0.56 

700 

2 197 

21 ', 6^ 

1921-22 


33 

12(3 

2,506 

12,758 

7,749 

3,124 

2,077 

2,203 

1,004 

644 

514 

120 

.32,942 

1922-23 


34 

79 

2,175| 

6,755 

5,569 

3,017 






Oregon 

1917-18.- .. 



4 

43 ! 

629 

1,207 

627i 

219 

260 

335 

117 

7 


3,448 

1918-19 


2 

9 

59 

723 

746 

359 

126 

128 

72 

1.5 

7 


2, 246 

1919-20 


4 

10 

392 

1,354 

1,478 

7811 

798 

406 

232 

108 

80 


5 ' 44.3 

3920-21 


1 

3 

36 

961 

1,079 

452 

260 

207 

116 

43 

12 


3 ', 170 

1921-22 


9 

11 

300 

2,340 

1,807 

1,032 

477 

298 

111 

44 

6 

1 

6,526 

1922-23 


1 

1 

98 

780 

1,235, 

1 

705 







California: 


i 












1917-18 


112 

173 

514 

404 

216 

62 

22 

34 

36 

30 

25 

2 

1,630 

1918-19 

6 

66 

468 

486 

797 

585 

501 

198 

226 

81 

42 

12 

5 

3',47:i 

1919-20 

5^ 

273 

441 

877 

908 

709 

370 

1.5.5; 

14S 

J73 

48 

1 41 

5 

4 , 153 

1920-21 i 

G 

211 

723 

907 

1,018 

765 

373 

1061 

84 

73 

70 

56 

9 

4,m 

1921-22 

J3 

352 

1 690 

l,22i 

1,404 

699 

181 

120 

124 

107 

42 

21 

1 

5,068 

1922-23 

2 

20G 

, 998 

780 

852 

8,32 

481 








All other: 















3917-18 

3G 

241 

638 

1,485 

7,919 

4,920 

1,101 

420 

351 

52! 

258 

12 

1 

n,m 

1938-19 

HS 

612 

55:1 

1,851 

4,885 

1,321 

299 

' 230 

178 

127 

29 

32 

3 

10,301 

1919-20 

61 

592 

899 

3,879 

10,381 

4,430 

798 

; 378 

422 

379 

138 

61 

6 

22,424 

19^23... . 

107 

S54 

701 

2,465 

8,498 

3, 861 

00 i 

703 

486 

519 

134 

50 

18 

19,303 

1921-22 

20 

171 

295 

3,508 

9,817 

2,748 

72.1 

310 

366 

122 

28 

, 22 

6 

18,235 

1922-23 

536 

1,356 

921 

3,618 

8,530 

1 3,612 

1 1,271 








Total. 














1917-18 

54 

751 

1,308 

5,719 

21,895 

14,165 

3,99.3 

2,302 

3,232 

2, 882 

1,647 

1* 347 

51 

58,406 

1918-19 

178 

1,149 

2,359 

8,070 

26,680 

43,563 

6,320 

4,(H4 

3,679 

2,063 

1,006 

1 430 

89 

69,630 

1919-20 

102 

1,347 

2,712 

12,259 

32,666 

15,8.54 

5, .301 

4,. 393 

4,419 

4,378 

2, 229 

!i,276 

99 

87,035 

3920-23 

163 

1,855 

3,861 

11,013 

.37,284 

23,087 

8,875 

6,046 

6,608 

5,695 

2,819 

11,495 

4 3.59 

109,280 

3923-22 

3 77 

1,210 

3,381 

1.3,146 

35,117 

14,464 

5,991 

4, 189 

4,68.3; 

2,9.34 

1,755 

1,140 

251 

1 88,341 

1922-23 

858 

2,560 

4,899 

14,787 

32,052 

19,512 

8,229 
















i 



j 

1 I 


1 Shipments as shovm m earlots include those by boat reduced to earlot basis. 

2 Includes 10 ears m July. 

3 Includes 1 cai in Mav. 

^ Includes 15 cars m July. 


Table 267. — Apples: Cold storage holdings in thov sands of barrels, on ist of each month 

1915-16 to 1922-23A 


Year. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

] 

1915-1#. ■ 

1,000 

barrels* 

1,000 

barrels, 

3,689 

3,260 

3,296 

3,752 

4,523 

4,475 

3,643 

5,521 

1916-17 ' 


1917-18 : 


1918-19 ' 


1919-20 

971 

544 

792 

1,4.52 

1920-21 : 

1921-22 ^ 

1922-23 ^ 



Doc. 


1,000 

barreh. 

5,441 

4,4<)2 

4,680 

4,028 

5,023 
6,787 
5,730 
6, 743 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1,000 

1,000 

i,QO0 

i,ooo 

um 

i,m 

barrels* 

barrels. 

barrels. 

barrels. 

barrels. 

barrels. 

4,813 

4,2.36 

3,242 

1,984 

1,035 

,3m 

4, 132 

3, .385 

2,442 

1,545 

808 

26.5 

4,599 

3,9.57 

2, 830 

1,783 

G7K i 

159 

4,294 

3, 105 

1,772 

956 

380 

125 

5,529 

4, ,524 

3,162 

1,699 

806 

21.3 

6,386 

5, 10.5 

3,650 

2,210 

1,119 

445 

5,429 

6,481 

4,313 

3,090 

1 , 0:10 

944 

314 







1 Barreled and boxed apples combined, 3 boxes equivalent to 1 barrel. 



Statistics of Peaches, 

PEACHES. 

Table 268.— Peacte: Production and farm pnces, by 8 tales ^ 1918 - 1922 , 


739 


State 


Total crox:> (thousands of bushels). 



1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

19221 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

New Hampshire 

0 

30 

0 

29 

32 


210 

400 

317 

248 

Masbachus~etts 

0 

213 

4 

1&5 

200 


220 

460 

357 

262 

Rhode Island 


29 

3 

9 

28 


350 

415 

357 

270 

Connecticut 

0 

195 

10 

290 

262 


250 

425 

371 

285 

New York 

700 

1,262 

2,600 

1,700 

3,400 

310 

270 

225 

255 

no 

Now Jersey 

832 

1,653 

2,134 

347 

i 2,000 

280 

270 

220 

335 

185 

Pennsylvania 

i 720 

1,100 

2,000 

350 

1,560 

275 

300 

250 

345 

1^ 

Delaware 

i 136 

227 

203 

1 7 

320 

240 

190 

225 

300 

80 

Maryland 

1 235 

564 

692 

1 59 

495 

240 

190 

210 

300 

170 

Virginia 

510 

682 

1,092 

! 52 

764 

180 

200 

185 

300 

170 

West Virginia 

GSO 

760 

992 

' 48 

715 

180 

220 

225 

300 

200 

North Caioiina 

1, 150 

575 

1,539 

i 644 

1,008 

160 

210 

184 

235 

170 

South Carolina 

998 

390 

832 

566 

845 

167 

220 

200 

145 

150 

Geoigia 

6, 002 

5,895 

3,799 

6,550 

4,900 

150 

250 

171 

160 

146 

Floiida 


148 

150 

130 

130 


250 

300 

210 

350 

Ohio 

17i 

GIS 

3,238 

335 

1,584 

300 

330 

215 

365 

176 

Indiana 

0 

82 

405 

26 

650 

340 i 

330 

258 

352 

178 

Illinois 

0 

450 

770 

76 

1, 100 

350 

270 

317 

371 

175 

Michigan 

85 

448 

1,500 

358 

1,440 

350 

310 

230 

290 

150 

Iowa 

0 

2 

100 

30 

200 

330 

330 

347 

341 

172 

Misfsouri 

0 

1, 263 

1 427 

0 

2,300 

330 

200 

254 


no 

Nebiaska 

0 

0 


0 

81 

330 

310 

403 


150 

ICansas 

0 

214 

187 

2^1 

630 

350 

260 

400 

320 

170 

Kentucky 

110 

460 

988 

80 

1,218 

275 

240 

225 

300 

140 

Tennessee 

833 

1,285 i 

1,500 i 

320 

2,002 

170 

180 

ISO 

230 

108 

Alabama 

2, MO 


974 

1 , 2:10 

810 

no 

170 

175 

105 

120 

Mississipj>i 


776 

412 

322 

375 

150 

150 

175 

150 

200 

Louisiana 


382 

269 

204 

180 


190 

275 

250 

167 

Texas 

2, 333 

4,621 

800 

2,200 

1,920 

175 

180 

310 

165 

220 

Oklahoma 

167 

2, 921 

180 

360 

2,070 

190 

140 

250 

150 

115 

Arkansas 

217 

3,340 

117 

435 

2,040 

390 

160 

235 

160 

100 

Colorado 

959 

722 

670 

810 

1, 1(K) 

200 

250 

250 

175 

100 

New Mexico 

34 

204 

6 

8 

98 

235 

200 

250 

325 

200 

Arizona 


WO 

48 

54 

128 


180 

350 

300 

190 

Utah 

1,050 

m 

471 

763 

885 

150 

360 

250 

171 

50 

Nevada T 


6 

6 

4 

G 


270 

300 

250 

75 

Idaho 

51 

293 

42 

150 

244 

390 

180 

290 

175 

155 

WavSlUngtou 

575 

1,545 : 

155 1 

772 

3,J25 

160 

170 

280 

182 

106 

Oregon 

93 

m 

100 1 

105 

300 

200 

140 

330 

250 

125 

California 

11,920 

17,200 

15,200 

12,910 

17,500 

140 

150 

190 

100 

108 

Cnitcd .States 

33, (Kh 

53, 178 i 

45,020 ! 

i 

32,002 

56,705 







Farm price per bushel Sept. 15 
(cents). 


>• Prclmuiiaiy ostiinatc. 



740 


YearlooJc of the Defartmeni of Agrimlturej 1922, 

FE AOHES — < 'ontiiUK^d. 

Table 269. — Peaches: Total production in the United States, 1899 to W22. 


Htale. ! 

1899 1 

1900 

1 

1901 I 

i 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

19091 

1910 


1,000 

1,000 

{,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 ' 

im 

1,000 ' 

1,000 

1,000 

i,m 


busks. 

busks 

busks. 

basks 

busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

New York 

467 

1,500 

850 

550 

670 

(575 

1,6.50 

92!) 

4{K) 

1,470 

1,736 

1,702 

Now .Tersoy 

621 

1,900 

1,200 

1,300 

350 

700 

1,000 * 

1,0(K) 

450 

S(H) 

441 

810 

Pennsylvania... 

143 

1,400 

1,700 

1,3.50 

900 

700 

1,500 

1,0(K) 

6(M) 

l,.5tK) 

1,024 

1,.533 

Maryland 

172 

1,900 

1,300 

1, 140 

600 

950 

600 i 

850 

250 

750 

325 

1,080 

Virginia 

357 

1,900 

1,350 

850 

800 

850 

950 

800 

,300 

900 

24.3 

1,075 

West Virginia... 

18 

700 1 

800 

250 

180 

700 

330 i 

500 

1.50 

6.50 

329 

598 

North Carolina. . 

374 

1,550 

1,150 

1,0,50 

1, 100 

1,350 

1,200 1 

1, 1(X) 

5.50 

1,4<K) 

1,,344 

1,955 

South Carolina. . 

129 

800 1 

650 i 

600 

750 

700 

650 

700 

170 

1,100 

643 

1,204 

Georgia 

260 

5,000 

3,340 

3,370 

2, 100 

5,000 

3,025 

3,720 

1, 125 i 

5,020 

2, 555 

5,395 

Ohio 

241 

1 900 

3,800 

1,100 

1,050 

1,900 

2,000 

1,100 

680 i 

2,0.50 

1,036 

1,239 

Indiana 

69 

900 

1,600 

180 

400 

6,30 

1,000 

820 

4.50 

1, 190 

1,174 

703 

Illinois 

67 

1,600 

2, 100 

300 

450 

700 

750 

2,150 

770 

1,7.50 

1,22.3 

140 

Michigan 

340 

2,200 

2,250 

2,200 

1,.500 

1,000 

2,4,50 

1,400 

700 i 

1,800 1 

1,687 

1,215 

Missouri 

61 

2,250 

2,700 

1,200 

8,50 

2,500 

6.50 

4,000 J 

500 ^ 

2,200 ^ 

1,48,5 

1,410 

Kentucky 

35 

2, 100 

2,500 

500 i 

6.50 

1,700 

1,.570 

1,700 

5.50 ; 

1,670 ; 

1,623 

770 

Tennessee 

78 

1,900 

1,800 

1,100 

900 

1,4.50 

670 

2,400 1 

4.50 

1, 7tK) 

1,579 

1,440 

Alabama 

185 

2,300 

1,850 

1,850 

1,2.50 

2,600 

870 

2,100 

650 i 

2, 150 

1,417 

1,980 

Mississippi 

252 

2,300 

1,700 

1,650 

1, 1.50 

2,100 

900 

l,r>iK) 

600 

1,6.50 

1, 1,57 

1,340 

Texas 

1,400 1 

2,900 

1,500 

2,200 

1,600 

1,8.50 

2, (KK) 

1,000 

1,7<K) 

2, .300 

730 

3,400 

Arkansas 

.334 

1,600 

1,550 

2,200 

.500 

2,500 

2,200 

2,300 

2, 4(H) 

2,700 

1/.K)2 

2,000 

California 

8, 503 i 

6,750 

6,836 

8,930 

8, 1.50 

6,425 

7, 1.35 

6,810 

6,900 

9, 146 

9,267 

9,765 

All other 

1,267 1 

4,088 

3,859 

3,961 

2,9.50 

4,090 

2,931 

.5,3.34 

2, IS2 

4,2.50 

2,550 

7, .327 

United States. 

15,433 

49,438 

46,4*15 

37,831 

28,850 

41,070 

36,634 

44, 104 

22, 527 

48, 146 

35,470 

4.8,171 

State. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

{,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

busks 

busks. 

busks. 

busks. 

husks. 

busks. 

busks. 

New York 

1,636 

1,400 

1,742 

530 

2,106 

1,238 

4,823 

700 

1,262 

2,000 

1,700 

3,400 

New Jersey 

440 

638 

4k:j 

1,140 

1,275 

689 

990 

8.32 

1,6.53 

2, 134 

347 

2,000 

Pennsylvania... 

1,096 

660 

922 

1,.541 1 

2,044 

1,069 

1,8*48 

720 

1, 100 

2,fXK) 

3,50 

i,,560 

Maryland 

492 

672 

4.S0 

1,032 1 

1,248 

600 

1,0.38 

235 

.564 

692 

59 

49.5 

Virginia 

318 

1,058 

312 

911 1 

l,3r>8 

660 

928 

i 510 

6H2 

1 1,092 

52 

i 764 

West Virginia... 

230 

788 

132 

886 

1,164 

.520 

900 

! 680 

760 

1 992 

48 

^ 715 

North Carolina. . 

437 

2,093 

598 

1,863 

1,955 

897 

1,978 

1 1,1.50 

575 

^ L.539 

644 

1,008 

South Carolina. . 

049 

1,020 

405 

1,166 

m 

5*45 

1,030 

998 

.390 

8.32 

566 

845 

Georgia.. 

2, 145 

6, 175 

i 1,950 

5, 785 

5,330 

3,510 

3,668 

6,092 

5, 89,3 

3,71H) 

6, .5,50 

4,9(X) 

Ohio 

1,735 

1,055 

931 

1, 6.53 

2,448 

1,3.50 

341 

174 

61S 

3,2.38 

33.5 

i,5m 

Indiana 

1, 147 

185 

1,276 

1, i28 

648 

888 

518 


82 

40.5 

26 

ii.50 

Illinois 

2,310 

82 

1,998 

1,7.55 

874 

780 

461 


4.50 

770 

7t» 

1, KK) 

Michigan 

2,228 

700 

1,539 

i 1,247 

2,360 

2,010 

744 

8.5 

448 

i,m 

358 

1 , 4.40 

Missouri 

2,700 

iKXl 

4,320 

.3,780 

3, 300 

1,0.50 

728 


1, 263 

1,427 


2,300 

Kentucky... 

770 

1,210 

1,430 

1,980 

1,,320 

880 

1, 100 

iio 

460 

988 

1 m 

1,218 

Tennessee 

360 

2,820 

1, 140 

2, <>*40 

2,4fK) 

m) 

595 

83.3 

1,285 

i,rm 

320 

2,002 

Alabama 

840 

2,760 

1,140 

2,310 

2, 640 

t, 1 10 

1,281 

2,440 

1, 083 

\ 974 

i 1,2.30 

8i0 

Mississippi 

460 

'1, m 

1,020 

1,440 

1, 540 

4(KJ 



776 

i 412 

1 .322 

375 

Texas 

1,204 

4, 140 

2, 107 

1, 196 

4,081 

2,8(K) 

i,72H 

2,3.33 

4,621 

m) 

! 2,20!) 

1,920 

Arkansas..,..,,. 

2,346 

4,624 

a, 120 

3, IHO 

5,940 

750 

1,824 

217 

3, .340 

U7 

4.3.5 

2,040 

California. 

7,412 

9,308 

7,1.50 

10,387 

9,768 

11,733 

15,724 

11,920 

17,2(K) 

1.5, 2(M) 

12,910 

i7,6(X3 

All other 

4,025 

8,355 

6, ,512 

i 6,559 

9,374 

3,060 

6,518 

3,06.3 

8,671 

‘ 2,«)9 

.3,1X34 

8,079 

United States. 

34,880 

52,343 

39,707 

|54, 109 

64,097 

37,^ 

48,765 

33,094 

53, 17K 

:45,620 

32,tK)2 

56,706 


1 Ceasua figures. 


Table 270. — Peaches: Total production (bushels) in the United States, 1899-1922, 


Year. 

PrcKluction. 

Year. 

Production, 

Year. 

Production. 

I 8991 

u,m,ooo 

49.438.000 

46.445.000 

37.831.000 

28.850.000 

41.070.000 

36.634.000 

44.104.000 

1907 

22.627.000 

48.146.000 
35, m, 000 

48.171.000 

34.880.000 

62.343.000 

39.707.000 

64.109.000 

1916 

64.097.000 

37.506.000 

48.766.000 

33.094.000 

63.178.000 

45.620.000 

32.602.000 

66.706.000 

1900 

1908 

1916... 

1901 

1909 1 

1917 

1902.... 

1910 

1918 

1903 

1911 

1919 

1904 

1912 

1920 

1906-- ...! 

1913 

1921 

1906 

1914. 

1922 
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PEACHES — Continued. 

Table 271. — Peaches: Forecasts of productioUj monthly, with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem- 
boi pro- 
duction 
estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1915 

1 

1,000 

hushels. 

50,587 

42,062 

45,446 

52,860 

50,348 

45,067 

30,982 

53,629 

1,000 

bushels. 

57,786 

42,123 

43,522 

40,251 

50,001 

45,218 

30,758 

54,302 

1,000 

bushels j 
59,101 
40,320 i 
42,691 1 
40,921 
49,793 
45,521 
31,279 
55,976 

1,000 

bushels 

64,097 

36,939 

42,606 

39,149 

51,327 

44,523 

33,195 

56,125 

1,000 
bushels 
64,097 
37,505 
48,765 
33,094 
63, 178 
45,620 
32,602 
156,705 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 ' 

1921 1 

1922 



1 Preliminary estimate. 


Table 272. — Peaches. Farm price, cents per bushel, on 15th of each month, 1911-1922. 


Late. 

1911 

1912 

1 

1913 

1914 

I 1915 

I 1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

i 1921 

1922 

June 15 

135.0 

119 2 




119.0 

170.3 

134.0 

191.1 

236.8 

189.3 

206.3 

172.0 

161.4 

July 15 

151.0 

112 1 

iso. 5 

120.4 

99.5 

109.1 

14i 8 

169.4 

201 6 

226.9 

Aug. 15 

138 0 

108 3 

126.2 

105 0 

85.4 

114 9 

143 3 

178.9 

199 6 

235.0 

216.3 

143.7 

Sept. 15 

129.0 

no.o 

136.3 

102.2 

81.1 

118.3 

143.8 

185.3 

205 7 

219.8 

227.5 

143.5 

Oct. 15 

131.0 

105 0 1 

145.0 

105.3 

85.2 

112.1 

160.6 

193.2 i 

211 7 

244.2 ’ 

244.3 

150.4 


Table 273. — Peaches: Monthly a,verage jobbing prices per 6-hashet carrier and bushel 
at 10 markets, 1921 and 1922 J 


Market and year. 

6-basket carriers. 

Bushels. 

May.2 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

May .2 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.« 

New York: 

1921 


$3.31 

3.05 

2.47 

2.72 

2.73 
2.65 

2.59 

2.78 

2.84 

2.74 

2.27 i 
2.21 1 

1 

$3.04 

2.67 

2. 95 
2.65 

2.86 i 

2.44 ! 

2.87 
2. 58 

3. 12 
2.48 

2.78 i 

2. 13 

r>.oo 

2.16 

4.23 



$2.62 

2.29 

3. 20 
2.51 

2.07 




1922 

$3.72 



$1.90 

$1.78 

$1.43 

Chicago: 

1921 


$2.74 

2.76 

1922 

3.50 


1.91 

1.70 

1.38 

Philadelphia: 

1921. 

4.28 
2.14 

4.29 
2.20 

4.74 


1922 

2.8i 



1.88 

1.60 

1.67 

Pittsburgh: 

J921 



3.38 

2.89 

i 

3.27 i 
2.59 

3.02 

2.59 

1922.... 

ioo 



2.47 

1.62 

1.84 

St. Louis* 

1921 



1922. 



2.50 

2,42 

2.05 

1.89 

1.95 

1.54 

Cincinnati: 

1021. 




1922 



$2.60 

2.17 

1.69 

1.90 

St. I’aul: 

1921 



1922 








2.17 

2.03 

1.70 

Minneapolis: 

1921 


1 






1922.. 



2.49 





2.2i 

1.99 

1.56 

Kansas City: 

1921 


2.59 

2.60 

3.04 

3.07 



4,04 

3.29 

2.48 

1922 


2.58 

3.29 

2.43 



2.16 

1.99 

1.01 

Washington:^ 

1921 


4.75 

2.27 

1 



1922 . .. .. 





2.65 

2.30 i 

io7 



i 




1 Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and cjondition only; they are 
simple averages of solimg prices. 

2 Quotations began May 25, 1922. 

® Last o notation Of 't 11 109“? 
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Table 27i . — Pcachcn: CarJot rhii>itvMts bn SlaU'a of otujin., Hit’} to 10 Pi. ^ 


Stale. ! 

I 


New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

WCvSt Virginia 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Miciugan 

Temiessoo 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 

Calif orma 

All other 


Total. 


1017 

1918 

1919 

1 1920 

f 

1 1921 

1922 

7,.‘]0S 

1,057 

1 , in i 

}, 006 ! 

2,810 

0, S02 

1,2 IS 

7 IS 

1, MS 

1,307 i 

.5 

ij 595 

S70 

257 

3f*r> 

310 1 

45 

'268 

125 

63 

137 

370 


262 

990 

322 

425 

458 


19 

65 

50 

06 

313 ' 

5S9 

1, 452 

4,09S 

7,99.5 

7, 236 

5,063 i 

10,030 

7,3U 

415 

70 

270 

2,275 1 

lUK 

1,657 

10 

152 

liO 

149 

21S 1 

247 

825 

1,579 

1,910 

02 i 

901 1 

25 

27S 

244 

SOO 


12 : 

155 

1,597 

190 

2, 335 

20 i 

596 

1,539 

1,317 

1,111 

1,331 

773 ‘ 

1, 211) 

1,428 

1,110 

577 

1, 102 

402 

839 

1,246 

1,920 

617 

2,219 

201 

1, 097 

992 

2, SOS 

4,51S 

7,816 

7,351 

7, 0fH3 

9, 125 

2,128 

S17 

2, 083 

2, 005 

400 

4,124 

27, 237 

20, 409 

30, 923 

26, 907 

27, 300 

38, 247 


1 Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reducc<l to carlot basis. 


Table 275.—Pm^!Ms‘* Monthly and yearly carlot shipments hy States^ 1917 to 192^2,'^ 


State and year. 

Afay. i 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

New York: 

1 




1917 





1918 




18 

1919 




5 

97 

1920 




22 

1921 




1,663 

1922 




' 102 

Georgia: 





1917 

37 

1,076 

2, 983 

2 

1918 

1,036 

3.511 

3, 438 

10 

1919 

295 

3,073 

3, 803 

1 5 

1920 

41 

1,315 

4, 157 

: 150 

1921 

1,402 

3,659 

5,504 

n 

1922 

673 

2,959 

3, 676 

3 

Arkansas: 





1917 1 


10 

1,099 

! 485 

1918 i 


179 

11 

1919 ! 

2 


1,375 

i 956 

1920 



1 ”20 

1921 

2 

3 

591 

1922 


5 

1,282 

i52 

Colorado: 




1917 




51 

1918 



5 

670 

1919 




HCH) 

1920 




02 

1921 




554 

1922.,... 




455 

California: 




1917 

1 

154 

173 

2, m 

1918 

1 

201 

762 

2, m) 

1919,. 

4 

205 

1,520 

1 4,36:1 

1920 

2 

222 

2,314 

3 , 186 

1921 


43 

1 672 

4 2:ii 

1922.. 



*130 

5*294 

AH other: 



1917 

$ 

54 

894 

3,069 

1918 

82 

309 

1,952 

2,080 

1919 

27 

235 

2,453 

4,W 

1920 

2 

51 

410 

2, mi 

1921 

25 

307 

i,r>60 

mn 

1922 

13 

113 

2,459 

6,851 

Totals: 





1917 

41 

1,294 

5,149 

6,743 

1918 

1,119 

4,021 

6,336 

5,186 

1919 

328 

3 513 

9,210 

11,277 

1920 

45 

1,588 

6,881 

1 6, 284 

1921 

1,429 

4,012 

9,387 

7,324 

1922 

^ 686 

3 140 

7,547 

11,957 


Sept. 


4, 202 
900 
1,2S0 
a, 442 
1, 17J1 
5, K07 


022 

431 

470 

70S 

m 

0(J5 

301 
1 , 122 
1, 7® 
1,024 
1,652 
3, 354 

5,4.53 

1.070 

2.071 
4,754 
LC)32 
3, 465 

11,031 
3,625 
6,4a5 
10, 52S 
5,116 
13,681 


Oct. 


^3,016 

40 

43 

1, 202 
4 

803 


371 

2 

4 

3 

6 

8 

33 

36 

1 

6 

8 

28-1 

s 556 
45 
frfi 
®430 
14 
141 

^3,979 
123 
104 
3 3,641 
32 
1, 236 


Total. 



10,636 

7,3H 

1,597 

190 

2,335 

20 

596 

1,539 

1,347 
1 , 111 
1,334 
773 
1,219 
1,428 

2,858 
4 518 
7 846 
7 354 
7,006 
9,126 

10,029 
5,538 
10,738 
8,491 
4 403 
12,042 

27,237 
20,409 
30,923 
26 967 
27,300 
38,247 


i ShipmentsS as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 
» Includes 8 ears in November. 

3 Includes 3 ears in November. 
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Table 276 . — Fears: Production and farm 'prices^ by States^ 1918 - 1922 . 


Total crop (thousands of bushels). 


Farm price per bushel Nov. 1 
(cents) 


State. 



1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

MainCi, 

20 

14 

10 

15 

14 



225 

200 

200 

New Hampsinre 

15 

17 

18 

17 

24 



225 

i 250 

200 

Vermont. 

13 

10 

10 

6 

10 



( 280 

330 

220 

Massachusetts 

77 

84 

83 

45 

84 



i 250 

300 

147 

Rhode Island 

10 

11 

11 

6 

12 

' 175 


250 

150 

100 


34 

57 

61 i 

50 

60 

175 


250 

200 

ion 

New York 

1,352 

1,830 

2,700 i 

1,650 

3,200 

150 

240 

105 

170 

65 

New Jersey 

C50 

402 

690 

185 

405 

110 i 

140 

no 

150 

80 

Pennsylvania 

518 

421 

846 

220 

576 

135 

230 

130 

245 

100 

Delaware 

238 

98 

140 

9 

158 

80 

150 

25 

200 

25 

Maiyland 

455 

2S7 

421 

3^ 

256 I 

100 

130 

60 1 

200 

50 

Viigmia 

119 

288 

438 

30 

270 ! 

120 

160 

95 

200 

100 

West Virginia 

33 

40 

66 ! 

2 

38 

200 

230 

175 

300 

160 

North Carolina 

108 

120 

208 

100 ! 

110 

150 

210 

161 

182 

130 

South Caiohna 

98 

99 

120 

115 

104 

140 ' 

220 

150 

150 

120 

Georgia 

188 

178 

173 

171 i 

202 

150 

180 

115 

165 

105 

Floriua 

132 

43 

24 

40 1 

50 


180 

150 

125 

100 

Ohio 

304 

157 

478 

126 i 

450 

170 

260 

120 

275 

SO 

Indiana 

260 

107 

375 

70 

300 

175 

180 

99 

196 

75 

Illinois 

302 

375 

003 

100 

510 

160 

170 

125 

270 

100 

Michigan 

704 

405 

1,044 

532 

672 

125 

180 

90 

175 

SO 

Wisconsin 


20 

24 

16 

19 


190 

175 

320 

80 

Iowa 

32 

30 

90 

5 

75 


190 

145 

600 

124 

Missouri 

112 

431 

418 

4 

450 

190 

140 

150 

250 

105 

Nebiaska. 

6 

120 

22 

2 

27 


250 

.275 

300 

140 

Kansas 

38 

221 

41 

7 

243 

200 

170 

215 

275 

140 

Kentucky 

Ik) 

55 

132 

4 

150 

175 

ISO 

195 

233 

156 

Tennessee 

112 

115 

200 

65 

180 

150 

200 

105 

205 

120 

Alabama 

152 

16,3 

158 

180 

176 

130 

160 

164 

137 

Ki3 

Mississippi 

136 

125 

167 

167 

190 

105 

160 

200 

132 

125 

Louisiana 

52 i 

59 

47 

38 j 

48 

120 

125 

175 

229 

171 

Texas i 

246 

mi 

338 

406 

390 

150 

140 

231 

190 

117 

Oklahoma 

38 

250 

42 

36 

197 

240 

190 

200 

200 

160 

Arkansas 

64 

123 

42 

39 

100 

180 

170 

190 

160 

160 

Montana 

6 

6 : 

6 i 

7 

9 


300 

200 

300 

100 

Colorado 

194 

345 

1 

386 

502 

519 

150 

220 

190 

220 

75 

Now Mexico 

56 

67 

32 

24 

18 


230 

250 

250 

150 

Arissona 

19 

20 

12 

16 

18 

384 

380 

250 

300 

125 

Utah 

51 

76 

87 

81 

98 

160 

250 

250 

250 ! 

106 

Nevada 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 


250 

300 

250 

150 

Idaho 

00 

49 

58 

55 

72 

150 

175 

276 

200 

175 

Washmgton 

L3(K) 

1,781 

1,140 

1, 710 

1,708 

115 

170 

130 i 

170 

134 

Oregon 

672 

761 

760 

836 

1, 200 

J25 

150 

1 175 i 

150 

140 

California 

! 4, 240 

4, (HX) 

4,080 

3, 570 

5,205 

140 

180 

1 275 1 

150 

120 

XJmted States. 

13, 362 

15, 101 

16,805 

11, 297 

18, 661 


1 

1 




t Preliminary esiiinato, 
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Table 277, — Pears: Total 'production in the United H lutes ^ li)tdhi92iL 


State. 

1000 1 i 

1910 

1911 

1912 i 

. 

1913 

19 M 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 i 

1920 

1921 

1922 


1,000 

1,000 

ipooi 

i,ooo\ 

IfJOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bash. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

hash. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush 

bush. 

hush. 

bush 

hush. 

hush. 

bush. 

N. Y 

1,040 

1,530 

l,886i 

1,128 

2,016 

1,298 

1,375 

1, 675 

1,708 

1,:{52 

1, 8.30 

2, 700 

1,<»50 

3,200 

N. J 

460 

910 

! 970 

749 

5m 

876 

596 

687 

59il 

650 

102 

690 

185 

i 405 

Pa 

379 

570 

6^16 

41K 

iiA 

608 

494 

509 

448 

518 

421 

845 

220 

576 

Bel 

105 

001 

262 

315 

77 

210 

228 

164 

294 

238 

98 

UO 

9 

158 

m 

3GS 

609 

455 

616 

224 

560 

48:} 

378 

525 

t 455 

287 

421 

35 

2f>(> 

Va 

74 

221 

122 

282 

68 

234 

261 

122 

194 

119 

2KS 

438 

30 

270 

N.C... 

84 

164 

52 

207 

58 

187 

150 

75 

150 

i lOS 

120 

208 

100 

110 

S. C 

66 

108 

52 

117 

42 

109 

91 

m 

100 

^ 98 

99 

120 

115 

104 

Oa 

150 

200 

111 

212 

118 

208 

203 

135 

140 

1 IS8 

178 

173 

171 

202 

Ohio 

375 

360 

736 

624 

400 

544 

560 

370 

331 

1 304 

157 

478 

126 

450 

Ind 

320 

292 

585 

448 

474 

422 

410 

351 

410 

i 26>0 

107 

375 

70 

300 

Bl 

249 

32 

499 

448 

422' 

422 

49t> 

354 

45(> 

1 302 

375 

6(B 

100 

510 

Mich 

666 

456 

829 

540 

707 

840 

550 

1,007 

1,080 

i 701 

405 

1,041 

532 

G72 

Kans 

19 

98 

70 

142 

63 

109 

i:i3 

106 

140 

i 38 

221 

41 

7 

243 

Ky 1 

252i 

180 

160 

336 

160 

308 

264 

160 

204 

1 140 

55 

132 

4 

150 

Tenn 

84 

126 

32 

196 

79 

152 

195 

59 

75 

112 

115 

200 

65 

180 

Colo 

133 

121 

160 

193 

130 

206 

99 

99 

320 

191 

345 

386 

502 

519 

Wash 

31 J 

396 

372 

477 

464 

530 

i 564 

551 

595 

1,300 

1,781 

1,140 

1,710 

1,708 

Oreg 

375 

540 

441 

554 

559 

5*10 

; 525 

555 

6)00 

672 

761 

760 

me 

1, 260 

Caht 

1, 928 

! 1,887 

! 1,848 

2,015 

1,634 

1,958 

1 1,650 

3,121 

3, 523 

4,210 

4,600 

4,080 

3,570 

5, 205 

All other 

1, 01>7 

I 1,270 

1,162 

1,826 

1,359 

1,759 

1 1,889 

i,:m 

i,:}95 

1,370 

2, 456 

1,831 

1,260 

2,183 

U. S.... 

8,841 

10,431 

11, 450 

11,843 

10, 108 

12, 086 

11,216 

11,874 

i:i,28i 

13,362 

15, 101 

16,805 

11,297 

18,661 


1 (Census figures. 


Table 278 . — Pears: Total production (bushels) ‘in the United States^ 1909-1922, 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Pr(xluction. 

1909 1 

8, 841, 000 
10,431,(K)0 
11,450,(KK) 
11, 843, 0(K) 
10, 108, (XKJ 

1914 

12,086,(X)0 
11,216, (KKl 
11,874,000 
1:3,281,000 
i:i,;i62,0(K) 

1919 

15.101.000 

16.805.000 

11.297.000 

18.661.000 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1911 

1916 

1921 

1912 

1917 

1922 

1913 

1918 





Census figures. 


Table 279. — Pears: Forecasts of production^ monthly ^ with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

1 

June. 

July. 

August. 1 

Soptem- 

her. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber pro- 
duction 
estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 


bushels. 

bushels. 

bushils. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1915.. * 

11,450 

1(UK)2 

H.fHlH 

11, ltf6 

11,131 

11,216 

11,216 

1916 

11,041 

10,703 

10, 570 

10,292 

10,193 

10,377 

11,874 

1917 

12, 526 

11,368 

’ 10,847 

10,841 

10, 848 

11,419 

13,281 

1918. 

10, 345 

10,322 

10,230 

10,337 

10,189 

io,:w 2 

13,362 

1919 

12,298 

t2,(X}8 

12,2(U) 

13,686 

13,687 

13,628 

15,101 

1920 

i:}, 508 

13,636 

14,526 

14,611 

14, 873 

15, 558 

16,805 

1921 

8,880 

9,016 

9,310 

9,475 

9,665 

9.780 

11,297 

1922 

1.5,021 

15,613 

16,452 

16,370 

16,718 

17,772 

1 18,661 


' Preliminary estimate. 


Table 280 . — Pears: Farm price, cents per bushel on 15th of month, 1911-1922, 


Bate. 




1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 



Anmst 

118.0 1 

106.3 

109.9 

98.8 

80.8 

mo 

132.2 

168.4 

188.4 

195,5 



Sepwmber i 

103.8 i 

100.0 

119.3 

92.8 

83.8 

102,7 

125.0 

157.8 

18:1. 0 

197. 9 

175 1 


October 

97.2 1 

83.1 

95.6 

80.4 

82.7 

96.9 

118.2 

147.5 

18l’ 3 

184;2 

186.4 

116,2 

Novemb€^.. 

85.1 i 

79,3 

93.0 

77.5 

89 8 

93.3 

116.1 

140.1 

182. 0 

170.0 

194.9 

119.8 

Becember 

111.0 : 

92.8 

97.9 

82,5 

89.7 

105.6 


156.6 

210 5 

164 5 

1QR 7 

118 7 
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PE Alls — Coixtinued . 

Table 281 . — Pears: Carlol shipments by States of origin, 1917-18 to 1921-22,^ 


Slate 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

New York 

1,746 

1,226 

1,506 

3,902 

2,855 

New Jersey 

62 

52 

! 121 

42 

21 

Delaware 

401 

413 

55 

267 


Maryland 

54 

43 

18 

36 



29 

' 47 

5 

54 

17 

Indiana 

45 

11 

49 

78 


lUinois 

334 

97 

324 

1,140 


Michigan 

696 

343 

127 

1,142 

610 

Texas 

18 

127 

100 

88 

96 

Colorado 

382 

347 

524 

^ 604 

733 

Utah 

27 

34 

25 

! 75 

31 

Washington 

1,700 

2,421 

2,452 

! 1,906 

2,827 

Oregon 

699 

799 

930 

1 847 

974 

California 

5,191 

4,002 

3,661 

* 4,594 

4,433 

A-U other 

170 

208 

257 

i 202 

142 

Total 

11,614 

10, 170 

10,154 

15,037 

12,739 


1 ShipmontK as siaown in carlots include those by boat i educed to carlot basis. 


CTTEUS FRUITS. 


Table 282. — Oranges: Production and valve, 1915-1922. 



United States, 


Florida, 


C 

5ali forma 

i. 

Year, 

Pi educ- 
tion. 

Aver- 

puce 1 
per boxj 
Dee, 1 . 1 

! 

Parm 
value i 
Dec, 1. 

Produc- 

tion, 

Aver- 
age 
puce 
per box 
Dec. 1, 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 
age ! 
price ' 
per box 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 


1,000 

boxes. 

Dollars. 

1,000 

dollars. 

1,000 

boxes. 

i 

Dollars 

1,000 

dollars. 

1,000 

boxes. 

Dollars. 

1,000 

dollars. 

1915 

21,200 

2 39 

50,692 

6,150 

1 88 

11,562 

15,050 

2 60 

39, 130 

1916 

21, 433 

2.52 

61,463 

6,933 

2.05 

14,213 

17,500 

2.70 

47,250 

1917 

10, 593 

1 2.60 

27,556 

3,500 

2 30 

8,050 

7,093 

2.75 

19,506 

1918 

21,200 

3.49 

84,480 

5,700 

2 65 

15,105 

18,500 

3.75 

69,375 

1919 

22, 528 

2 67 

00, 202 

7,000 

1 2.50 

17,500 

15,528 

2 75 

42, 702 

1920 

29, 700 

2 19 

64,908 

8,100 

2.20 

17,820 

21,600 

2.18 

47,088 

1921 

20,300 

2 42 

49, 175 

7,300 

1.75 

12,775 

13,000 

2.80 

36,400 

1922 1 

24, 900 

2 47 

01,395 

8,400 

2.30 

19,320 

16,500 

2.55 

42,075 


1 l*relirnlnary estimate. 


Table 283. — Citrus fruits: Carlot shipments by States of origin, 1918 to 1922.^ 



(Jiapofruit. 

Lemons. 

State. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Florida 

Arizona 

Califomia 

5,289 

9 

352 

6,328 

17 

279 

11,498 

54 

477 

11,795 

54 

426 

13,544 

63 

491 

6,913 

8,823 

2 

9,37i 

il,887 

1 

9,879 

Total 

5,650 

6,624 

12,029 

12,275 

14,098 

6,913 

8,823 

9,373 

11,887 1 

1 

9,880 




Oranges. 



Total: 

Citrus fruits (grapefruit, lemons, 
and oranges). 


1918 

1919 

: 1920 

1921 

1922 

1918 

i 1919 

1 1920 

1921 

1922 

Florida 

Alabama.. 

Arizona 

California 

12, 184 

6 

71 

16, 18;j 

' 13,264 

5 

98 

35,957 

19,273 

71 

49 

30,906 

18,914 

145 

73 

46,759 

16,971 

401 

75 

28,694 

17,473 

6 

80 

23,448 

19,592 

5 

115 

45,059 

30,773 

71 

103 

40,764 

' 30,709 
i 145 
127 

1 59,072 

30,515 

401 

139 

39,064 

Total 

28,444 

49,324 

50,299 

65,891 

46,141 

41,007 

64,771 

71,701 

90,053 

70, no 
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<!1T1UIS PRUlTS-CoutiiiiK-l. 

Table 284, — Oranges, (kllJornUt Naeels: Monfhig an rage trhi^lfsair privrs at, N'rw York 

market, iOOS to lit 


Year. 

Jan. 

lYb. 

Mur. 

A pi. 

May. 

JuW'. 

July. 

Dec. 

190R 

$3,22 

83.25 

$2.97 

$3 02 

Su 50 

S1.3S 

St, 38 

$3.38 

1909 

3. 28 

3.25 

3 IC 

3.2S 

3 OO 

;; in 

3. 02 


1910 

2. SS 

3. 19 

3 12 

3.1s 

3. 50 

3 72 

4 00 

3.02 

1911 

3. 22 

3.32 

•1.12 

3. 42 

3. 7s 

3. S2 

. 


1912 



3. 72 

3, :jo 

3 44 

3. 22 

3. 09 

3. 5f) 

3. f)d 

1913 

3. 54 

3.55 

1. 10 

4. 72 

5. 15 



3.38 

19U 

3 28 

3.04 

;j.03 

3.* 12 

3.50 1 

2. SI 


: 3.19 

1915 

2. 73 

2.90 

2.79 

2. 90 

3. 14 ! 

3.41 


' 3.79 

1916 

3. 38 

3.38 

3.02 

3. t9> 

3,50 i 

4.00 


! 3.06 

1917 

3. 25 

3.72 

3.9s 

4.3S 

1.38 

1.3S : 

I 1 

1 4.25 

1918 

4. 25 

5.U0 

5.95 

0.75 

6.75 



L 

1919 


4.91 

5. 09 

5. 75 

5.02 1 




1920 







........ j 

5.00 

1921 ... 

4. do 

4. fHl 

4.(K) j 

I 4. ti{) 

’loo ! 

4.{t0 


7.25 

1922 

I 0.31 

1 0.00 

0.00 ! 

! «.(io 

i O.OU i 



7.75 


I 

1 



i 

I 




1 Compiled from New York Journal of (^)mnK‘n‘{'. 

Table 285. — Oranges, California I’^alenrias: Jfonthhj anrage wholesale prices al New 

York marht, pjas to 


Year. 

Jan. 

June. 

July. 

Ai4L 

.Sept, 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1908 


$5. 12 

$5. 25 

$:>. 25 

$.5. 2.5 

$5. .7) 

$7,00 


1909 



4. 88 

4. 94 

.5.44 

5. 9S 

0. 50 

$6.50 

1910 



0. 22 

6.94 

0. 9.5 

7. .50 

H.41 

9. .50 

1911 


4.38 

4.91 

5 0)0 

,5.72 

0.78 

7. 03 

9.25 

1912 

$9.38 

4.75 

5.16 


5. 50 

5. 91 

6. 62 


1913 


0.22 

7. 03 

0.60 

0. 44 

7.^0 

8.12 


1914 ' 


3.58 

3. 95 

4.31 

3. 94 

4. 15 

4,97 

6.^ 

1915 



4. 92 

5.41 

6. Ot) 

0. SS 

7. 50 

8.38 

1910 ' 


5. (X) 

5.12 

.5. 44 

0. 48 

7. 12 

0. 94 

6.75 

1917 




.5. 75 

5. 75 

5. 47 

6. 25 

4.81 

1918 

3. 38 

7.9i 

7.75 

7,75 

7.75 

9. 84 

12.72 

11,00 

1919 

U.(K) 

5.50 

5. .53 

7.35 

7.50 

7. 55 

7.75 

7.75 

1920 

7. 75 


H. ,50 

7. 56 

7. 25 

7. 75 

8.50 

10.60 

1921 


.5.25 

5. 32 

6. 25 

0, 25 

0. 25 

6. 25 

6,25 

1922 


10.75 

10.75 

10.75 

1(1 75 

1 1. (M) 

11.25 

11.25 


1 Compiled from New York Jourmd of Gommeroe. 

Table 28f), — fA'mons, (Jallfonda: Monthly average wholesale prices at New York 

market, YtOH to 


Year. 

Jan. 

Eel). 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May, 

Juno. 

July. 

Auk. 

Sept. 

< H't, 

Nov. 

Dec, 

1908 

U) 

$3. 25 

$:i06 

$2.91 

13.02 

$3.25 





$4. 72 

$3. 19 

1909 

3.70 

3. 88 

3. 20 

3.42 

3.02 

3.12 

$5.M) 




''5,75 

5.25 

1910 

4.62 

3.84 

3. 44 

3,78 

4,00 





i<l 97 

6.17 

3.88 

1911 

3. 50 

4.22 

3.KH 

3,94 

4,75 

6.88 

4.75 


$4 94 I 

’5. 97 

5.91 

440 

1912 

3. 62 








KlOO 

7.66 

7.60 

0.22 

1913 

4,75 










1914.. 









4.75 

4. f»6 

426 

3,()d 

1915 

2.52 1 

*’i'f>9‘: 

2. 75 

2,84 1 

3.30 

3.28 

2. 08 

$2. oil 

:i. 0.3 

3. 90 

431 

418 

1916 

4. 19 

3. 02 ' 

2.fK) ! 

3.19 i 

3.60 

415 

6. 69 

a 12 

7.02 

7. 38 

0.66 

470 

1917 

3. 12 

3*50 

3.72 

4.62 1 

4.62 

5.25 

0.75 

8.86 

10.25 

1,U 


5.88 

1918 ' 

5.88 1 

5.88 

5.88 

.5.66 

6.08 

8.28 

a 38 

8.38 

a 38 

K.3H 

a 38 

4.81 

1919.., 

3.63 

4.69 ' 

4.06 

4.41 

4.62 

3.97 

4.6:1 

5. 60 

5.88 

8.75 

6.00 

6.00 

1920 

6.00 ' 

6.00 

6.25 

6.25 

4.60 

2.75 

3.05 

3.25 

3. 25 

3.25 

3. 25 

3.25 

1921.. 

3.25 

3.25 

3. 25 

3.25 

3.25 

7,43 

9.82 

7.60 

7, 50 

7,50 

7.50 

7.60 

19^ 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.(X) 

400 

400 

9.(X) 

9.00 

8.60 


i CompBed from New York Journal of Commerce. 
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Statistics of Citrus Fruits, Fruits and Nuts^ 

riTRUS FRUITS— Continued. 

Table 287. — Grapefruit^ Floridas (excluding russets): Monthly merage wholesale prices 
at Mcvj Torh mai'lcet, 1908 to 19^22.^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

P^eb 

Mar. 

Api 

May 

June 

July. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

IQOR 

— 

.t.5 40 

W 75 

•-$5 94 


1^1 90 



$3 88 

3. 21 

5. 00 
6. 41 

4. 00 

,<^3.62 

3 47 

4 59 
4. 69 
3.62 

S3. 53 

1 009 

3. 1 5 

,3 13 

3 1 3 

3. 90 

5 25 

$5 25 


3. 50 
3. 65 

KUO 

3 50 

4' 34 

4 OR 

4 39 


1911 

3 50 

3 53 

4 75 

3 A9 


3 75 

4.09 


3.47 

1910, 

4 00 

4 95 


7 38 


191.3 

2 95 

3 50 

3 13 

3.38 

4.06 

2 62 

3 80 

5. 75 


5-08 
3.06 
5. 25 

4.78 

2.78 
4.16 
4.50 

3.62 

2.53 

3.45 

4.36 

1914. 

3 80 

3. 81 

3. 78 

3 45 

Z.06 


3915 

' 2. 38 

2 38 

2 25 

2.81 

3 88 


1916 

3 56 

3 38 

3. 50 

3. 62 

3. 50 

4. 38 

*"?S4 75 


1917 

3 75 

4.32 

4.12 

4. 12 

4.62 

4.12 

4. 50 

4.75 




3918 

4 62 

4.62 




4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

475 

1919 

1920 

4 75 

4 75 

4 75 
4. 06 

4 88 

4 00 

6 56 

4 40 

6 25 

7. 25 
5. 56 

7. 75 
4.38 

4.35 


6. 25 
5,38 

6. 25 
5.38 

3921 

0 25 

6 25 

6 25 

6 25 

6. 00 
6. 12 

5. 25 

D* 00 

1922 

6. 12 

G 12 

6.12 

6. 12 

6. 12 

- 

— 




3 Compiled from Now Yorlr ^Tournal of Commerce. 


FRUITS AND NUTS. 

Table 288. — Fruits and nuts: Production and value in California, 19^0 1922^ 
{Estimates of the agricultural statistician for California 1 


Crop. 


Almonds 

Api loots 

Chimes. 

Eigs 

Ciapos, raisin... 


Grapes, v. me . , 
(hape.s, l.tble .. 
Ixmions, boxes i 
Oranges, boxes ^ 


Olives.... 
Plums.... 
.Pnmos. . . 
\\ alnuts.. 


Production in tons 

Puce per ton 

1920 

1921 

3922 

3920 

1921 

3922 

5, .KK) 

6,000 

8, 000 

,■$300 00 

$320 00 

$290 00 

110,000 

300, 0(K) 

320, 000 

85 00 

50. W 

70. 00 

17,5(K> 

13, (KK) 

12,000 

200 00 

125 00 

180 00 

l2,3tK) 

9,600 

12,000 

90 00 

145. 00 

120 00 

177, 0(H) 

1 l.l, 000 

235, 000 

235 00 

190.00 

115. IX) 

.375, 000 

310,000 

420, 000 

75. 00 

S2.()a 

05 00 

ItK), (HH) 

311), 0(X) 

210,000 

75. 00 

75 00 

52. 00 

4, OfA, (MH)I 

4,050,(KK) 

4,500.000i 

2 2.92 

2 3. 45 

2 3. 40 

21,000,000, 

13, (KK), 000 

16, .500, 000; 

2 2. 18 

2 2.80 

2 2. 55 

S, (KK)' 

8,200 

5, lOo' 

95. 00 

90.00' 

125. 00 

'11, 0(H) 

42, (KH) 

46,000 

90 (K) 

m 00 

50 00 

97, 2:>o 

HK), 000 

9.5, 000 

330 00 

I 430. 00 

140.00 

21, (HK) 

i9,5(K) 

1 

1 27, 000 

400.00 

400. OOj 

3(>0. 00 


Total value. 


980, 000 
350 000 

ImM 

107.000 

595.000 


325,000 
, 250, 000 


760,000 
150 000 2, 

,400,000 7, 


1921 


i1;l,920,000 
‘ 5,000,000 
1,625,000 
, 1,392,000 
27, 550,000 


420,000 
,_„,250,000 
auy uuJi3,972,000 
088 000 36,400,000 


738. 000 

226. 000 
m, 000 
800, 000 


1922 


,-$2,320,000 

8. 400. 000 

2. 160.000 
1, 440, 000 

|27,025,000 

27.300.000 

12.480.000 

15.300.000 

42. 075. 000 

675,000 

2.300.000 

13. 300.000 

1.720.000 


1 Repres«‘nf ing fhe i*omin< 
that set during tin* S^MSOii of 

2 Pit bOK. 

3rC43‘' MiK 15^1! 


! I I I -J — 

.... . f«i* 1921 represent the frait 

TfSiil crop year beginning Oct. 3 ; 3 . o., the 1 1921, and Oct. 1, 9122. 

f 1921 and will be picked and marlcetcd between uci. 
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GRATCRfCRRTEf!. 

TabijE 289. — Cranhemes: Atrmqi\ prodncllon, andfana valve^ luj Slatfn^ /,9;j/ and i9if> 

' and lotnh, 

[Leading profUwmg St,af.o.s.{ 


State and year. 

Aer(‘age. 

Average yield, 
in ban els 
per acT»" 

Pr millet ion 
(Ihoie ands of 
hairels). 

A verage farm 
pnee p(»r barn 4 
Dec. t. 

Farm \alue 
( tboijsands of 
dollui\sj. 

1921 

10221 

1021 

J922 

1021 

1922 J 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 J * 

MassaebLiisetls 

13,000 

12,000 

15.0 

23.4 

195 

300 

$20. 00 

$10 50 

3, 000 

3, ir>o 

New Jersey 

10,000 

11,000 

10 0 

IK. 2 

ItiO 

200 

14 00 

9. 1 ,5 

2,210 

1,9.50 

'Wisconsin 

2,000 

2,000 

U.4 

31.0 

, 

29 

62 

13.30 

iO 00 

3S6 

020 

Total 

25, 000 

25, 000 

15 4 

22. 5 

3S4 

5f)2 

16 99 

10 IK 

6, r>2fi 

5,720 

1920 

25, 

000 

IK 


419 

12 

‘is’ 


>ii 

1919 

25 

000 

22. 0 

,510 

H 

37 

4, r^trr 

191S 

25i 

100 

15 9 

3 

>2 

10 

77 

3. 791 

1917... 

IK, 

2m 

15 

7 

219 

10 

21 

2 

m 

1910 

20,200 

1K,0 

471 

7. 32 

3. 119 

1915 

23,100 

10. 1 

411 

6 

59 

2, im 

1914 

22 

000 

01 

1__ 

1)07 

3. 97 

2 7 

66 


1 PicUminury csiunalo. 


Table 290. — Cranherrif^: Foreccfsln of prod arf ion, ‘nionildif, vnth imUntvnatij and final 

cufhnntefi. 


Year ! 

September. 

0(4 nher 

KnvemlxT 

liroducfion 

e’'tiin.ilc. 

191 K 

Barrrlit, 
495, 000 
637, (KM) 
474, (KK) 
422, OfK) 

Barrek, 

4KK, IKK) 

5.59. 000 
149, (KK) 
3KH, 000 

5.56. 000 

BmT( /.V. 
.371, IKK) 
546, 00(1 
432, (K)0 
.376, 000 
561, 000 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

511,000 



1 Pivliuiinary ostimatf^. 


Final 


Ban t h. 
;jr» 2 , (K)o 
M 9,000 
419,000 
OKI, 000 
I f»G 2 , 0 lK) 
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Statistics of Eo-ps. 

HOPS. 

Table 291. — Hops: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-19:22. 


Country. 


Area. 



Production. 


Average, 

1909-1912, 

1920 

1921 

1922.1 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1920 ' 

1921 

1922 1 

3VOETH AMERICA 

Canada 

1,000 

acres. 

n 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

pounds 

4 1, 208 
53,655 

33,058 
7,096 ' 
8 6,948 

8 30,105 

8 27, 523 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

5 606 
31,528 

5 33, 712 
4, 150 
’■•7, 441 
5 11,952 

ITmtod States >> 

EUROPE 

Umted Kingdom 

England 2... 

Belgium 2 

France 2 i 

Germany 2 

Austria 

745 

3 36 
^-6 
3,8 7 

3.8 07 

3.8 50 

28 

21 

4 

10 ^ 
29 
(9) 

21 

28 

25 

4 

11 

28 

(9) 

10 

26 

S26 

5 

11 

31 

34,280 

31,472 
5, 038 
10,387 
13,283 
90 

29, 140 

2i>, 088 

3,722 

6,646 

7,051 

100 

6,401 

Czechoslovakia 


19 

11,609 

11, 240 

Hungary 

3,8 5 


8 2, 932 

Yugoslavia 



5 1,653 

3,417 

5 3, 197 

Croatia Slavoma 

3,8 1 




3 203 

Poland 

83 




8 L 1:25 

3 11,765 

1, 561 

& 2, 205 

I 

r, 433 

*"V3,',ys2 

Russia, including 
Ukraine and 
Northern Caucasia, 




OCEANIA. 

Aiistiaha 

3 1 

1 



1, 462 

1,984 

685 

: 5 543 

New Zealand 

4 1 

C4 

! (*>) 


701 






Total2 

101 

92 

96 

99 

130, 862 

94, 460 

71,647 

88, 783 

Total all coun- 
t.ncs report- 
ing 

223 

114 

115 

118 

177,542 

112, 180 

85,667 

108,951 


1 Figures for lt)22 compiled from reports received up to Nov. 1, 1922. 

2 CountncK reporting for all periods either as listed or as part of some other count ly. 
2-year average 

4 2-year average 
6 Unoiricial 
® 4 States only 
7 1 year only 

8 Old boundaries. 

9 Loss than 500 aetes. 


Table 292.- — Hops: World prf>duef\on so far as reported, lH9d-19 11. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Yi^ar. 

Product, ion 

Y ear 

Production. 

1S95 

Pounds. 

201, 894, 000 

1902 

Pounds. 
170,003,tK)0 
174, 457, 000 

1909 

Pounds. 
128, 173,000 

188.951.000 

163.810.000 
224, 493,000 

174.612.000 
221, 179, 000 
163,084,01)0 

1916.. . 

Pounds. 

92 U3 000 

1896-- 

168. 509. 000 
189, 219, IKK) 

166. 100. 000 

231. 563. 000 

174. 683. 000 

201.902.000 

1903 

1910 1 

1917 

«i; idL'oof) 

45, 589, mo 
73, 230, 000 

1 112,180,000 

1 85, 667, 000 

108,951,000 

1897...., 

1904. 

178.802.000 
277, 2(H), 000 

180.998.000 

215.923.000 

236.220.000 

ion 

1918 

1898....!. 

1905 

1912 

1919 

1899 

1906 

1913 

1920 

1900 

1907 

1014 

1921 

HK)i 

1908 

1915 

1922 
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HOPS — Oontirmed. 

Table 293. — Mops: An'cagc, ^D'ochfciioyi, and f arm. rahi(\ hy ASlaln, in and IV jj 

and totals, WlVi-UHVL 

[Leading piodiicing Rtalos 3 


State and year 

Acreage. 

Average yield 
in pounds i>er 
acie. 

Product ion i 
(thou.sands of 
pounds). 

Av(‘rafT tann 
pn(*(‘, cents pei 
pound Dec 1 

J'arm value 
(thousands of 
dollars) 

1921 

1922 1 

1921 

1922 

1921 

19221 

1 

1921 

1022 

1921 

1922 1 

Washington 

3,000 

1,000 

1,700 

1,550 

5, 100 

1,5.50 

20 

10 

1,020 

155 

Oregon 

12, 000 

12,000 

770 

800 

9,240 

9,600 

25 

9 

2,310 

864 

California 

12,000 

9,000 

1,250 

1,640 

15, 000 

14,700 

25 

8 

3,750 

1,181 

Total 

27, 000 

22, 000 

1,086.7 

1,177.7 

29,310 

2.5,910 

24 1 

8 5 

7,080 ! 

2,200 

1920 

1 28, 000 

i 1,224.3 

31,280 

3.5. 7 

12,230 

1919 

21,000 

1, 189 0 

21,970 

77.0 

19,376 

1918 

25, 9(M3 

829. 4 

■21, 

l.Hj 

19. 3 

4, 

150 

1917 

29, 900 

982 9 • 

29, 

388 

33. 3 

9, 

795 

1916 

13,900 

1,1.1 

i2 5 

50. 

595 

1 12. 0 

6, 

073 

1915 

41,653 

1 , 186 6 

52 

9sr> 

11 

.7 

6, 203 


1 Prchiiiinai v ci-?t imate 


Table 294. — Hops: Forecasts of production, monthly, 'idtli prelinvinary and final 

c,st (mates. 


Year. * 

July. 

August 

September.* 

October 

production 

estimate 

Final esti- 
mate. 


pm 

pounds 

32,494 

im 

pounds 

30,473 

1.000 

pounds, 

31,325 

pm 

pounds. 

pooo 

pounds. 

21,481 

1919 

:i3.912 

34,9<R> 

34.813 

33,121 

21,970 

1920 

38, 76 4 

37,696 

38,685 

:1H, 893 

34,280 

1921... j 

32, 471 

31,1<16 

29, 479 

29, 75( 

29, 340 

1922 

33,422 

31,838 

32, 481 

31,528 

1 25, 910 


J^relraiinary cstimale. 


Table 295. — Mop consimption and movement, I9I0-I9J2. 

[The total hop movement of the United StatoK for t.he last 12 years is shown. The iignres on the quantity 
consumed by bn^wers have been compiled from the records of the Treasury I)e]>artment; exports and 
imports are as reported by the Department of Conuneree.j 


Consumed 


Year ending June 30— 


by 

brewers. 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 
191S. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


Pomds, 

43,293,764 

45,008, 811 

42,430,665 

44,237 735 

43,987,623 

38,839,294 

37,451,610 

41,949, 225 

33,481,415 

13,924,650 

3^6,440,894 

15,988,982 

14,452,670 


Exports. 


Total of 
brewers’ 


Domes! ic. 


Pounds. 
10,589,264 
13, 104,774 
12,l90,ti63 
17,591,195 
24 262,896 
16,210,443 
22,409,818 
4,874,876 
3,494,579 
7,466,952 
30,779,508 
22,206,028 
19,521,877 


Foreign. 


consump- 
tion and 
exports. 


Imports 


Pounds. 
14,590 
17,974 
35, 869 
35, m 
30, 224 
16,947 
134, 571 
26 215 
37,823 
4,719 
104, 198 
827,803 
487.633 


Pounds. 

53,897,tl08 

58, 191,559 

54,063, 197 

61,804,789 

68,280,743 

55, 066, 684 

59,995,999 

46.a50,3l6 

37,013, 817 

21,396,321 

37,324,600 

29,022, 813 

21.462.186 


Pounds. 

3, 2{X), 560 
8,557, 5:11 
2, 991 j 125 
8,494,144 
5,382,025 
11,651,332 
675, 704 
236,849 
121, 288 
6 

2,696,264 
4,807,998 
893 324 


Net 

domes! Ic 
movement. 


Pounds. 
50,697,048 
49,tU4,02H 
51,672, 072 
.53,370,645 
62, 898, 718 
43,415,352 
,59,320,295 
46,613,467 
:16,892,529 
2i,:i9ti,3ir) 
:14,628,33B 
24,214,815 
23 568.862 
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HOPS — Continued. 


Table 296. — Hops: Wholesale price per pounds 191o-1922?- 


Date. 

New York State, piime to 
choice. 

1 San Fiancibco. 

Low 

High 

Aveiage. 

Low 

High. 

Aveiage 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3913 

17 

48 


19 

30 


1914 

23 



10 

30 


1915 

13 

30 


10 

15 


1916 

15 



7 

14 


1917 

34 

90 


G 

40 


1918 , 

23 1 

54 

37.9 

19 

22.5 

19.5 

1919 

37 

85 

59 9 i 

34 

84 

.59.2 

3920 

41 

105 

80.2 i 

33 

85 

61,6 

1921 

26 

50 

37 0 1 

12 

35 

24.4 

1922 







January 1 

33 

40 

37.1 

25 

30 

27.5 

Febmaiy 

30 

35 

32 2 

25 

30 

27.5 

March 

26 

32 

28 4 

25 

30 

27.5 

April 

22 

30 

24 1 

13 

30 

17.4 

May 

22 

25 

23.5 

13 

18 

1,5. 7 

June 

22 

25 

23 2 

13 

18 1 

15.7 

July 

22 

23 

22 5 

13 

18 1 

1.5.7 

August 

20 

23 

21 2 

9 

18 j 

13.9 

September 

19 

24 

22 0 

10 

15 

12.5 

Octobei 

22 

24 

0 

10 

15 

12.5 

November 

22 

24 

23 0 

10 

15 

12.5 

Decern bei 

22 

24 

2.1.0 

10 

15 

12.5 

Year 

19 

40 

25 3 

9 

30 

17.6 


1 Compiled Irom Journal of Commcice, New Yoik; Daily Commercial Nows, San Francisco. 


Table 297, — Hops: International trade, calendar years 1909-1921. 


rLupiilm and hopfenmehl (hop meal) aic not included with hops in the data shown. See ‘'General 

noto/^ Table 161.] 


Country. 

Average, 1909-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

mNaPAL BXPOKT- 









ING COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Austna-Hungary 

938 

18,333 



1 1, U7 

169 

1 1,247 

1 650 

Geimany 1,1. 

7,688 

17, 564 



87 

21, 624 



New Zealand 

61 

352 

28 

248 

19 

181 


235 

Russia 

1,258 

2,348 







Umted States 

6, 235 

15^ 416 

467 

20, 798 

5,049 

25, 624 

1,629 

IS, 400 

PRINCITAL IMPORT- 









INO COUNTRIES. 









Australia 

1,106 

22 

276 

23 

1,254 

7 



JBelgiimi 

0,915 

4, 814 

8,089 

2,653 

16,457 

12, 222 

8, 485 

4,228 

British, India 

246 


■ 480 


122 


264 


British South Africa- . 

391 

1 CO 

1 552 


476 


419 


OanaMa 

1,396 

176 

1, 780 

7 

1,657 

03 

2,140 

321 

Denmark, 

1,027 

3 1 

S 1,417 

1 

526 

28 

511 


France 

5,436 

335 

2,937 

1,618 

5,877 

4, 170 

2,565 

5, 806 

Netherlands 

2,938 

1,405 

1, 178 

lU7l 

1,562 

3,013 

1,072 

1,311 

Sweden 

987 

1 

834 

17 

998 

766 

684 


Switzerland 

1,257 

< 2 

166 


153 


492 


Umted Kingdom 

21, 028 

i 2, 162 

17,258 

^2 

I 51,049 

411 

24,256 

246 

Other countries 

4,062 

10 

4, 558 

2 

1 4, 557 

6 

2, 391 


Total 

62,909 

62,941 

40, 020 

27, 130 

91, 860 

68, 184 

46, 155 

31, 257 


1 Austria only. ^ Less than 500. S 3 .yea“ average ^ 1 year only 
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BEANS. 

Table 298. — Beans: Area and 'production in 'iindenncntioned eonntnes, 1909-1922. 

[Includes statistics for all dried beans growa in the sevcial countries: i. e , navy beans m the ITnded States, 
broad and horse beans, kidney beans, soy l)cans, and a few other varieties in foieign counlues ] 


Country 

Area. 

Average, 

1900-1919. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Northern Hemisphere. 






NORTH AMERICA. 

t^OOO acies. 

1,000 acres. 

1,000 acres. 

1,000 acres. 

1,000 acres. 

Canada “ 

51 

84 

72 

62 

61 

United States ” 

*788 

4 1,060 

4 838 

mi 

n,093 

Mexico 






Guatemala 






EUROPE. 






United Kingdom 






Engiand and Wales - 

277 

271 

216 

247 

285 

Scotland “ 

9 

7 

6 

5 

4 

Ireland '> 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Sweden ^ 

10 

6 

5 

5 


Denmark 3 

9 

6 24 

fi,7 44 

17 

647 

Netherlands 3 

61 

98 

78 

7t) 

75 

Belgium 2 

21 

45 

40 

40 

39 

Luxemburg 

4 





France 3 , . 

8 554 

8 513 

5(>5 

604 


Spam 3 

i, 132 

1 206 

1 213 

1 212 


Italy 3 

2 ! 02:1 

2 ', 302 

2,9U8 

2 . 477 


Germany 



3’ 8 lj729 

8 1 208 

Austna.* 

*•» 8 () 18 

8 

9 



Czf'cho.lovakia 


6; 10 16 

21 

52 


Haiigaiy u 

8 i\ 




Do.iJaa _ . 

8 1,471 



! 


Serbia, (’roatia-Siavoiua l 

8 50 





Do '3 

8472 





Yugoshu la 






Bulgai ta ‘’>u 

8 111 

92 

126 



Do P’ 

8 64 

85 

86 



llunuma o 

8 03 

8 69 

8 118 



1)012 

8J,205 

8 j , ISO 

8 1,232 



Poland 2 

8 29 

(^9 

198 

1 - 86 


Finland 

16 19 





Russia, mcludmg Ukraine and Northcni 






(.’aucasia 

8 527 





AFRICA AND ASIA. 






Algeria 

no 





Tunis 

u :i5 

70 

5f» 



Kjiypi ^ 

1*514 

521 

431 

512 

495 

India: 






British 

i» 13, 156 

7,;>67 

12,641 

9,205 


Native Htates ® 

3,019 


4, 630 


Asiatic Russia (9 Governments). 

8 22 





China 




•), IB j i 221 


Japanese Empire: 






Japan 

1* 1,598 

1 469 

1,613 



Chosen : 

1,229 

2' 490 



Formosa *» 

i*79 

86 

85 




1 Figiiies for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from reports receh'od up to Nov. 1, 1922. 

» Countries roiiorting for all iiericKis except 1922 either as listed or as part of some ot her country. 
» 8 IX 8 tales 01 ) 1 } . 

■* kSe\cu BtaliHS only. 

Includes peas. 

® Includes other pulse. 

5' Includes incorporated South Jutland provinces. 

8 Old boundaries, 
a Unofficial. 

10 Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia only. 

Grown alone. 

13 Grown with corn. 

Pour-year average. 

Included under peas. 

w Excludes former Prussian Poland where beans are included under peas. 

“ One year only. 

17 Throe-year aveiage. 
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BEANS—C'ontinued. 

Table 298. — Beans: Area and production in ic'tider mentioned countries^ 1909-1922 — 

Continued. 


Country. 


Area 


Average t 
1908-09 
to 

1 1912-13 


1918-19 


1919-20 


1020-21 


1921-22 ^ 


Southern Hemisphere. 


Chile 2 

Argentina 

Madagascar. . . 

Australia ^ 

New Zealand . 


Total 2 

Total all countries reporting. 


1,000 acres. 
79 
65 


IfOOOaoes 

120 


1 .000 acres. 
113 


1 ,000 acres. 
109 


1,000 acre's 


0 ) 


40 


C>) 


67 


C) 


40 


CO 


18,746 


13, 690 


18,841 


15,358 


30,373 


20, 923 


26,861 


28,362 


34 « 


Country. 

Production. 

Aveiagc, 

1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

NoRTHiimN Hemisphere. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Canada 3 

1,000 

bushels 

980 

6 11,160 

1,000 

bushels 

1,389 

7 13,349 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,265 

7 9, 077 

1,000 

busiels. 

1, 090 

79 , 11.8 

3 2,011 

1,000 

bushels 

976 
7 13,0U 
3 2,540 

United States 3 

Mexico 

flnat, omnia _ 




EUROPE 

United Kingdom 

England and Wales 3 

8,048 

318 

67 

174 

369 

1,853 

604 

73 

10 9,518 
11,908 
21,038 

6,840 

262 

7,656 

215 

6, 224 
150 

7, 12{) 

Scotland 3 

Ireland 


Sweden 3 , . .... 

139 
S644 
2,941 
1, 188 

107 

1,357 

2,588 

1,360 

130 
3r3l, 191 
2,020 
1, 034 


T)cnTnn,rk 2 . 


Netherlands 3 


Belgium 3 


Luxemburg 


France 3 

10 5, 681 
12,812 
14, 539 

8,250 
13, 661 
12,452 

5, 793 
12, 276 
18, 453 



Spain 3 

Italy 3 

Irormany 

Austria 

1 10 9, 666 

t * 

86 

3 .I 1 670 

103 

387 



Czeehoslovakia 

700 


Hungary 12 

10 .599 
! !»r),917 

10 1,941 

10 2,011 

J)0i3,K 





Sorhtii, Croat!. vSlavoma 12 





Ho w 






Yugoslavia . 




Bulgaria'! as 

‘0 1,459 
10 225 

10 1,386 
10 3,630 
10 605 

1 260 

^ 10 6,085 

669 

207 

iO 872 

103,115 

1,253 



Do W 

303 



Burnama 1-3 ... 



r>o u 




Pola,ri (1 2 . . .. 

2,689 

10 1, 167 


Fmlanfl ..... . . 


Russia, including Ukraine and Northern 
Caucasia 





1 Figures for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from reports received up to Nov. 1, 1922. 
sCountnas reporting for all periods except 1022 either as listed or as part of some other country 
3 UnomdaL 
Includes peas. 
i> Included imder peas, 
c Six States only . 

7 Seven States only. 

8 Includes other pulse. 

^ Includes incorporated South Jutland provinces. 

10 Old boundaries. 

Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia only. 

13 Grown alone. 
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BEANS — (Wtinucd. 

Table 298, — Beans: Area and production in undcrmeniioned countries, J 909-191 ? — 

Gontiiiued- 


Oountiy. 

Pi odiict ion. 

Average, 

1909-1913, 

1919 I 

1020 

1921 

1922 1 

Noeihekn HEMisrnEEE— Contd. 

AFRICA AND ASIA. 

Algeria 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,132 

2 317 
214,208 

0 143,300 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,0^0 

bushels. 1 

1,000 

bushels 


393 

12,711 

71,099 

250 

10,494 

137,573 



Egypt 3 

12, 350 

88, 196 


India: i 

British 3 j ^ 

Native States < 1 



6 225 





China 



7>so,700, 081 


Japanese EmiJirc* 

Japan 

2 23,175 
14, 240 

2 057 

27, 184 
19, 150 
737 

1 

' 30,025 


Chosen 



Foiinosa i 

1 658 



Southern He misph ere . 

Chile 3 

Argentina 



Aveiage, 

1908-09 

to 

1912-13. 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-221 

1,398 

1,713 

1,089 

1, 094 

2, 063 

Madagascar 


7 712 
815 

(10) 

7 098 
i 521 

! c«) 

7 551 

7 098 

Australia o 

7‘.M 

(10) 

New Zealand . 

(10) 


Total 3 


225,507 

145,907 

210,433 

100, 892 


Total all conutnes lepoiting 


300,305 

1 200,805 

241,091 

6,870,925 



1 Eif?urcsfor 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from icports rcceivc^d up to Nov. 1, 1922. 

2 Three- year average. 

Oouiitues reporting for all periods except 1922 either as listed or as part of some other comitry. 

4 Includes other pulse. 

^ Two-year average. 

« Old boundaries. 

7 ihioflU'ial. 

8 Pata for a recent year. 

'‘Includes peas. 

10 liicludea under peas. 

Table 299. — Beans (dry)’ Aereaefc, production, and value, Inf States, 19, il and 1922, 

' and totals, 1914-1922. 


(Leading producing Slate.s.] 


State and year. 

ITiousands 
of acres. 

Average vielil 
m imshels 
piT acre. 

Product ion 
(thousands 
Imshels). 

Average farm ! 
price pel i'Uhhcl 
Nov. 15, : 

h'ann value 
(ihou.sands 
of dollars). 

1921 

19221 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 1 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 ^ 

Now York 

07 

93 

10.0 

14.0 ' 

1,072 

1,302 

$2.95 

$3.80 

SC 162 

$1,948 

Michigan- 

203 

458 

11.3 

10.5 

2,972 

4,809 

2, 40 

3, 65 

7, 133 

17,553 

Wisconsin 

5 

8 

10.3 

9.5 

52 

76 

3.02 

3.60 

157 

274 

Colorado 

39 

81 

8.0 

5.0 ! 

312 

405 

2.70 

4.40 

842 

1,782 

New Mexico. 

105 

45 

8.0 

3.0 I 

840 

135 

2. 50 

4.50 

2, 100 

()0S 

Ariaona..,.. 

8 

7 

8.5 

3.5 i 

68 

24 

3. 50 

4.5)0 

238 

108 

Idaho 

18 

26 

12,0 

14.0 1 

216 

364 

2 95 

3.40 

637 

1,238 

California 

272 

325 

13.3 

11.7 

3,618 

4,778 

2 80 

3. 75 

10, 130 

17,918 

Total - 

777 

1,043 

11 H 

11.4 

9,150 

11,893 

2 67 1 

3 74 i 

24,399 , 

44,429 

1920 

m 

10.8 

9,077 

2.95 

20,806 

1919 

1,060 

12 6 

13, 349 

4.26 

56, 811 

1918 

1,714 

10.0 

17, 397 i 

5.28 

91 

863 

1917 

1, 821 

8.8 

16, 045 ’ 

6.50 

I 104. 350 
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BEAN S — Continued. 

Table 300. — Beans: Forecast of production^ monthly, ‘with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

JlllV. 

August 

September. 

October 

production 

estimate- 

Final 

estimate. 

1 

1917 

1,000 

bushetb 

22, 141 
39, 791 
12, 802 
9,451 
8, 982 
12, 747 

1,000 

bushels 

19, 448 
19,497 
13,688 
9,074 
8, 783 
12,814 

1,000 

bushels. 

19, 969 
19, 894 
11,363 
9, 101 
8,780 
12,514 

1,000 

bushels 

15, 814 
17, 802 
12, 690 
9, 364 
9, 332 
13.013 

1,000 

hushih 

16, 045 
17,397 
13, 349 
9,077 
9, 150 

1 111,893 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 



1 Prelmimaiy estimate. 

Table 301. — Beans: Farm price per bushel on 15th of each month, 1910-1922. 


Year. 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910. 



-152.23 

-12 

23 

$2 

17 

%2 

16 

$2. 

17 

%2 

29 

$2. 

34 

$2 

27 

$2 28 

.$2 

25 

1^2 

14 

$2.20 

-$2.23 

1911. 



2 20 

2 

23 

2 

17 

2 

20 

2 

17 

2 

19 

2 

23 

2 

20 

2 26 

2 

27 

2 

34 

2 42 

2 24 

1912. 



2 3S 

2 

38 

2 

12 

2 

37 

2 

.52 

2 

62 

2 

47 

2 

40 

2 38 

2 


2 

25 

2 31 

2 40 

1913. 



2 26 

2 

19 

2 

10 

2 

11 

2 

18 

2 

23 

2 

22 

2 

11 

2 08 

2 

25 

2 

20 

2. 12 

2 17 

1914. 



2. 17 

2 

09 

2 

05 

2 

11 

2 

31 

2 

23 

2. 

22 

2 

54 

2 46 

2 

17 

2 

28 

2.40 

2 25 

1915. 



2 63 

3 

02 

2 

89 

2 

81 

2 

93 

2 

87 

2 

75 

2 

67 

2 70 

2 

93 

3 

03 

3 30 

2 88 

1916. 



3.47 

3 

43 

3 

34 

3 

42 

3 

56 

3 

72 

5 

09 

4 

59 

4 60 

4 

47 

5 

53 

5 77 

4.25 

1917. 



5 71 

6 

07 

6 

49 

7 

37 

8 

94 

8 

99 

8 

07 

7 

29 

6.69 

7 

48 

7 

33 

7.00 

7 29 

19X8. 



7 00 

7 

08 

t) 

95 

6 

9.5 

6 

67 

6 

28 

0 

ss 

6 

11 

5 67 

5 

52 

5 

46 

4.86 

6 20 

1919. 



4 98 

4 

52 

4 

40 

4 

44 

4 

19 

4 

39 

4 

25 

1 

30 

4.36 

4 

27 

4 

42 

4 41 

4 41 

3920. 



4 70 

4. 

47 

1 

32 

4 

41 

4 

36 

4 

49 

4 

47 

4 

17 

3 83 1 

3 

47 

3 

27 1 

2.99 

4.08 

3923. 



2 95 

2 

85 

i 2 

.89 

! 2 

()9 

2 

73 

2 

.82 

2 

75 

2 

.83 

2 99 

2 

87 

2 

85 * 

2. S3 

2 84 

1922. 



2.86 

3 

(J4 

3 

6)4 

! ^ 

77 

4 

02 

4 

18 

4 

29 

4 

09 

3,22 i 

3 

36 

3 

71 

3 91 

3.70 


Average, 

1913- 
























1922. . . 


3.87 

3 

88 

3 

91 

4. 

01 

4 

19 

4 

2,5 

4 

20 

4 

07 

3.86 

3. 

,88 

4 

01 

3. 96 j 

4.00 


Table 302. — Beans: Wholesale pnce per 100 pounds, 1913-1922.^ 


Year and month. 

Boston, i^ea. 

Chicago, pea.2 

Detroit, pea. 

San Fi an cisco, 
small white. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age. 

Low. 

High. 

Avci- 

agc. 

I^ow. 

High. 

Aver- 

age. 

Low. 

High, 

Aver- 

age. 

1913 ' 

$2. 1.5 

$2. 60 

!$2 36 

$1 15 

$2.50 ‘ 

.$1 ,S1 

$1 75 

$2 20 

$2. ,>0 

$4.50 

$G 00 

$5 16 

1014 

2.10 

3 10 

2 10 

1 60 

3 10 

2 22 

1 80 

2 90 

2 22 

4 00 

0 00 

4 98 

1915 

2 85 

3 80 

4 10 

3. 36 

2 40 

4 10 

3 19 1 

2 00 

3 fK) 1 

3 Ot) 

4 50 

6 40 

5.30 

1916 

7. 25 

4 96 

3 00 

S 00 

4.24 

3 .10 

7 00 

4 82 

6 25 

11 .10 

8 05 

1917 

6 50 

15 00 

9.24 

6 40 i 

14 50 

9 09 

6 25 

13 25 

8 fiO 

10 50 

16 00 

13.20 

191.S 

9 W) 

14 00 

12 08 

8.25 

15 00 

11 49 

8.63 

13 25 

30 75 

8 90 

12 75 

H 64 

1919 

6.00 

30.00 

7 74 

6 50 

9 50 

7.92 

6 50 

9 00 

7.54 

5 75 

8 90 

7.05 

1920 

: 4.75 

8 25 

6, 98 

4 25 

9.25 

0 76 

3.90 

7.90 

0 25 

3.75 1 

6 75 

.5.72 

1921 

4.25 

5. 50 

4 .88 

3 60 

5 50 

4 61 

3 .30 

4. 78 

3 99 

3 20 1 

4 90 ' 

4 03 


1922, 

January 

5.00 

,5. 25 

5.14 

4 60 

5 25 

4.93 

4 30 

4.90 

4 48 

4 75 

5 20 

4.89 

February 

5,3.5 

6 25 

5 76 

5.20 

6.50 

I 5 76 

4 97 

6 35 

5.51 

5.10 

5.75 

6 25 

March 

6.50 

7.25 

6 88 

b 00 

7.75 

' 7 01 

6.00 

7 10 

6.57 

5 75 

6. 50 

6 08 

April 

7. 25 

7. .50 

7. 34 

7 25 

8.25 

7. 09 

0.90 

7. 10 

0 94 

6.50 

6 50 

6.50 

May 

7 ,35 

9.00 

8. 14 

7.30 

8 75 

7 82 

6 95 

9 00 

7 87 

6.00 

7.00 

i 6. .58 

.1 line 

9 25 

10.50 

9 69 

8.50 

11.16 

9 95 

9 00 

9 65 

9 41 

7.00 

7 76 

7.59 

July 

9 60 

10 00 

9 75 

9 25 

,11 15 

9 78 

1 8 50 

9 00 

1 8 81 

7 25 

7 50 

7 39 

August 

8 00 

9. .50 

9 03 

9.00 

! 9 40 

9 15 

!5 50 

8. 75 

! 8.00 

6 00 

7 25 

6 33 

September 

6 50 

8.00 

7.06 

5 00 

9 25 

6 14 

4.75 

5 25 

4 96 

5.20 

6 00 

5 40 

October 

6 ,50 

7.50 

6. 97 

5.50 

6 00 

5 75 

5 00 

6 60 

1 5.87 

5 25 

6 10 

5 59 

November. 

7. 60 

8.00 

7. 68 

5 00 

8.50 

7.04 

0 00 

7. 00 

' 6. 73 

5. 90 

6.20 

6 11 

December 

7.50 

8.25 

7 81 

8.50 

1 9.00 

8.53 

0.75 

7.50 

, 7.13 

1 

6.25 

6. 75 

6. 48 
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BEANS— CVmiiimod. 


Table 308. — Benns (dry): Carlof shipnirnfs hy Blairs of origin^ J918 to 1922d- 


State. 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

Ng'v York 

69 

111 

351 

1,305 
5, 855 

1,657 

4,945 

482 

288 


8;i‘J 

1,765 

2, 123 
186 


763 

178 

'521 

TSFniv M».vi(‘0-_ 

133 * 

422 

621 

971 

Idaho 

177 

232 

147 

145 

226 

3,610 

87 

Oati fot n la. - 

2,080 i 
89 

4,6Sl 

t)9 

3,481 

86 

3,759 

152 

Ail other 



Total 

•1, 144 

7,791 

6,995 

12, 714 

11,225 



1 Shipments as shovm m caiiots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


mY BEANS. 


Table 304. — Soy beans: Farm price jier hnshel on 15th of month, 1914-1923, 


Bate. 

191*4- 

1015 

1915- 

1916 

1916- 

1917 

! 

1917- 

1918 

1918- 

1919 

1919- 

1920 

1920- j 
1021 ; 

1921- 

1922 

1922- 

1923 

October..,..,. 

November 

Boeember 1 

January 

February, 

$2.08 

2 15 

2 24 

2 35 

2 26 

$1. as 

2 08 

2 23 

2 31 

2 39 

$2 13 

2 13 

2 18 

2 20 

2 15 

$2 73 

2 86 

3 33 
3. 17 
3. 82 

$3. ,36 

3 20 

3 29 

3 00 
;{ 00 

$3 34 
3. 35 

3 li 

3 7t) 

4 05 
i 

$3 41 

3 00 

2 28 

2 18 

2 17 

$2, 20 

2 22 

2 08 

2 11 

2 16 

$1 89 
2.06 
1.97 


COWFEAS. 


Table 805. — (lowpens: Farm price, cents per bnshel^ o'n 15fh of month, 1915-1922. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1915 


187.0 

19S.S 

20,3.7 

201.9 

194.5 

179..S 

174. 1 

15.5 4 

156.0 

1.51.4 

151.8 

1916 

irAs 

157.2 

3. 5 : 3.7 

150.2 

148.8 

140. 0 

1:35 . 1 

HI 3 

142. 4 

148 1 

161 6 

177.0 

1917 

192.2 

210.0 

231.8 

253. 4 

293 1 

‘m. 1 

,303. 2 

265 4 

217.0 

219 . 5 

227 1 

2,37 5 

1918 

262. 2 

292. 5 

301. 5 

292. H 

2.s:i.3 

257.4 

248.4 1 

241 3 

226. 2 

2;i3.9 

231 4 

237 6 

1919 

238.9 

252. 1 

248. 8 

267.0 

292. 3 

343.9 

342. 8 i 

310.3 

269.4 

260 9 

270 7 

280.6 

1020 

312.9 

372. 4 

394.0 

421.4 

484.4 i 

48.3. 7 , 

470. H ! 

422. 7 

368. 8 

273.7 

243. 4 

229.0 

1921 

197.2 

204. 2 

204.7 

215.5 

242.7 1 

205. 1 

287. 2 i 

240.9 

199.7 

203.2 

im 8 

176. 1 

1922 

m .9 

179.7 

185. 8 

184.8 

189.5 j 

184.0 

imo j 

166. 5 

157. 4 

15,3. 6 

160.7 

167.4 
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PEAS. 

Table 306. — Peas' Area and prodticlion in undermentioned coimtries, 1909-1922, 


Countiy. 

Area. 

Production 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Nf'RTnEEiT Hem- 

I.^PHEEE. 

N'iXlTH AMERICA, 

Canada 2 

1,000 

acres. 

304 

3 1,305 

iri3 

1 

(0 

1,000 

acres. 

230 

1,000 

acres. 

186 

1,000 

acres. 

193 

1,000 

acres. 

190 

1,000 

bushels 

5,097 

3 7, 129 

3, 988 
14 

8 

1,000 

bushels 

3, 406 

1,000 

bushels 

3,52S 

i,noo 

bushels. 
2, 770 

1,000 
bushels. 
2, 945 


EUROPE. 

United Kingdom: 
England and 
Wales 2 

132 

0) 

129 

CO 

L06 

C) 


3, 528 

2 

3, 544 

2 

2,504 

2 

2,480 

Scotland 2 



Ireland 



NfiTvny 


9 

92 

64 

15 

9 

91 

63 

13 



174 
2,077 
2, 010 
407 

150 
2,088 
2. 583 
374 



47 

65 

12 

2 

7,8 73 
1, 071 

95 

79 

10 



1,227 
1, 581 
390 
34 

7,3 1,308 
10, 402 
3,829 

ro 

2,057 

2,264 

419 


Netherlands 2 

77 

16 


Belgium 2 


Inivemburg <>. . . 


Frtmee S 

8,9 45 

901 

9 57 
927 

9 

912 


s.o (,63 
8,000 
3,050 
59 

L10 327 

2 876 
9, f)44 
2, 745 
115 

7 2, 529 

'' 614 
7,713 
3, 222 


Spniu2 7. 



Italy 7 



Aiisfria.. . 

(^) 

4 

7po 53 

6 

7 169 




Czechoslovakia 

7 196 

7 205 ‘ 

7 2, 693 


TTimgary 6,8 

n 32 
11 12 

11427 

1.59 


Croat la-SIavolua ® . . 

VTjP’oslavift. . 

















Tiiilyana 

(^) 

8 42 
8,u 333 
(^) 

n 2, 039 

25 

(0 

16 

12,13 14i 

fO 

(0 

21 

139 



(0 

11 675 
8,11 5 218 
(0 

1128,062 . 

296 ' 

(0 

250 
12,13 1, 802 
(0 

(G 



ETITHfiTne. 6 





Poland^. 

Haio 


1, 790 
(1) 

1*4,285 

(1) 


Frilnnd 



Kijwsia, including 
U ki 0 Ino and 
non horn Caiica- 

S!!), 





AERICA AND ASIA. 

Alwiio - 










n'nnis 

16 

17 



92 

73 



Asiatic Russia (0 ■ 

Governments) 

Japanese Empire* 

.TfipM 

91 

15 91 

(^) i 

i'> 10 



794 

10 1,804 



204 

100 

(0 

8 



3,041 

1.551- 



PariiiDwri, 





S nm 

8 











1 




3 Fignms for 1922 and 192J~22 compiled from roporfs received up to Nov. 1, 1022. 

2 Couul new ro])ortiug for all periods exccfit 1922 eitlier as listed or as part of some other country 
^ One yt'ar only. 

^ Included midor beans. 

5 Less than 500. 
c Includes lentils 

? iiKlndes cluck peas, lenlils, and veicte. 
s Old boundaries. 

Peas and lentds. 

w Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia only. 

Four-year average, 
w fneiudes beans and vetches, 

i** Former Eussian Poland, Western Galicia, and Posen. 

Includes beans and lentils in former Prussian Poland. 

1"' Three-year average. 
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PEAS — ( 'oil till n(‘(l. 

Table 306. — Peas: Area and produrtion in undenneniloned roantrles, J009-~19ii — Oon. 


Countiy. 

Aver- 

age, 

1908-9 

to 

1012-13. 

191 H-P) 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1 

1921- 
22 ‘ 

1 

Averages, 
1908-9 to 
1912-13. 

J91H-I9 

1919-20 

1920-21 

' — 

1921-221 

Southern Hem- 
isphere. 

Chile 

1,000 
acre,s\ 
26 
& 16 

1,000 

acres. 

53 

IS 

1 000 
acres. 
37 
14 

1,000 
act cs. 
‘30 
14 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

bushels 

387 

507 

1,000 

bushels. 

603 

506 

1,000 
bushels ' 
518 i 
369 

1,01)0 

bushels 

4 526 
355 

1,000 

bushels. 

New Zealand - 



Tot al 2 



! 2,151 
6,403 

1,710 

1 2,009 

1,600 

1,993 

1,789 

2,002 


30,329 

73, 516 

23,250 

30, 069 

21,171 

1 31,301 1 

23,814 

29,881 


Total all coun- 
tries lepoitmg 



1 



1 Figuies for 1922 and 1921-22 compiled from ropoits leceived up to Nov 1, 1922. 

2 Countries leportinj? for all pciiods except J922 (‘il!i(‘r as listinl or as pait ol some olhei country. 
Includes chick rjcas, lentils, and vefch<‘S 

^ Excludes lentils. 

& Four-yeai aveiage 

BiiooM con^. 


Table 307 . — Broom corn: Acreage, production, ami ralue, hij States, 19 ^1 ami 1922, 

and totals, 1915-1922, 

[Leading inodiicing states.] 


State and year. 

Acreage. 

Average yiehi 
in pounds 
per acie. 

Produetion 

(tons). 

Average farm 
puce per ton 
Nov. 1.5. 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars). 


1921 

J922 1 

1921 

1922 

1921 

! 1922 1 

1921 

1922 

1921 ; 

1922 1 

lUiuois 

16,000 

21,000 

550 

6S0 

; 1,400 

7,100 

$125 (H) 

$260 00 

.550 

1,816 

Missotiu 

3, 000 

3,000 

550 

,560 

800 i 

1 Hm 

! 12.5. (H) 

225 (H) 

100 

180 

Kansas ' 

10,000 

16,000 

315 

1 390 

1,700 ! 

\ 3,1(K) 

1 55. 00 

221.00 

94 

685 

Texas’ ' 

25, 000 

12, (KM) 

310 

370 

3,900 

[ 2,200 

! 7.5, (K) 

200. 00 

292 

410 

Oklahoma 

146,000 

180,000 

3!5 

1 200 

23,(K)0 

18, (KK) 

61 (H) 

213.00 

1,472 

3,834 

Colorado 

9,000 

10,0(X) 

100 

350 

l,.H0O i 

1, 800 

15. (X) 

19.5.00 

i 81 

351 

New Mexico. 

13, OOO 

11,000 

400 

261 

2, IKK) 

1,.5(K) 

: 65. (H) 

185, 00 

J69 

278 

Total 

222,000 j253,<Ki0 

344.2 

272.7 

; 38,200 

34,500 

^ 72.20 

220. 70 

1 2,758 

7,614 

1920. 

275 

n.XK) 

265.0 

36 

>.50f) 

126. 16 

1,605 

1919. 

352,000 

303. 4 

53, t(X) 

154.57 

8,254 

1918.. 

366,000 

310.4 

62, 3(H) 

233. 87 

i 11,570 

1917 

315,(K)0 

3.32. S 

.57,4(K) 

292. 75 

16,801 

1916. 

1 235 

i,2(K) 

329.3 

: 38,726 

172. 75 

6,61H} 

1915 

230, too 

4,54. 1 

52,242 

91. 67 

4,789 


Prelinunary estimate. 


Table 308 . — Broom corn: Farm price per ton on, 15th of each month, 1910-1922. 


Yi'ar. 

Ian, 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1910 

$190 

$197 

$200 

$204 

$199 

1911 

81 

80 

78 

74 

81 

1912....... 

100 

86 

99 

101 


1913....... 

49 

56 

57 

58 

53 

1914.,... 

94 

96 

93 

89 

85 

1915 

66 

78 

68 

71 

75 

1916 

104 

104 

104 

96 

301 

1917 

184 

201 

212 

227 

252 

1918 

249 

254 

242 

222 

206 

1919 

169 

141 

174 

149 

1.52 

1920 

163 

123 

130 

145 

146 

1921 1 

70 

71 

72 

69 

66 

1922 1 

71 

88 

80 

1 76 

82 


June, i 

July, j 

Aug. : 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

$15]U 

$180 

$142 

$139 

$108 

$96 

$93 

m ' 

m 

72 

92 

121 

121 

108 

79 

85 

83 

77 

70 

69 

57 

61 

57 

91 

1CX> 

102 

100 

92 

88 

88 

91 

77 

67 

66 

5 

77 

79 

83 

76 

86 

92 

10 

102 

m 

120 

129 

168 

173 

172 

223 

194 

308 

240 

270 

296 

280 

222 

235 

1 232 

300 

1 265 

205 

172 

106 

119 

124 

154 

162 

361 

163 

145 

113 

142 

125 

126 

123 

88 

76 

75 

67 

68 

72 

68 

86 

87 

84 

122 

175 

193 

223 

238 



Statistics of Broora Corn and Peanuts. 
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Table 309 . — Broom corn: Forecasts of production^ monthly^ with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

July. 

August 

Sep- 

tember. 

October 

production 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

]917 

Tom 

55,310 

70.500 

56.500 
43,400 
32,200 
44,000 

Tom. 

Tom 

59.300 

56.100 

60.300 
45,500 

33.100 
36,900 

Tom 

50.100 

52.100 
55,800 
37,000 
30,200 
31,900 ; 

Tom. 

57.400 
57,800 

53.400 
36,500 
38,200 

134,500 

1918 1 

62,900 

59,100 

45,400 

32,700 

38,500 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 



1 Preliminary estimate. 

PEANUTS. 


Table 310. — Peanuts: Acreage, production, and value, hy States, 1921 and 1922, and 

totals 1916-1922. 


State and year. 

Acreage. 

Average yield 
in pounds 
per aeie. 

Pioduction 
(thousands of 
pounds). 

Average f aim 
price, cents per 
pound Nov. 15. 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars). 

1921 

19221 

1921 

1922 

1921 

19221 

1921 

1922 

1921 

19221 

Virginia 

153 

130 

820 

600 

125,460 

78,000 

5.8 

5.5 

7,277 

4,290 

North Carolina 

141 

127 

919 

895 

129,579 

113,665 

5. 6 

4.0 

7,256 

4, 547 

South Carolina 

36 

36 

825 

760 

29,700 

27,360 

4.0 

5.0 

1, 188 

1,368 

Georgia 

202 

160 

660 

602 

m,320 

96,320 

2.5 

4.7 

3,333 

4, 527 

Florida 

80 

72 

675 

624 

54,000 

44, 928 

3.2 

5.0 

1,728 

2, 246 

Tennessee 

9 

13 

943 

700 

8,487 

9, 100 

5.0 

4,5 

42i ! 

410 

Alabama 

330 

205 

550 

550 

181,500 

112, 750 

2.8 

4,8 

5,082 

1412 

Mississippi 

19 

18 

650 

675 

12,350 

12, 150 

C.O 

6.0 

741 

729 

Louisiana 

18 

18 

487 

600 

8,766 

10,800 

6.0 

6.9 

526 

745 

Texas 

195 

172 

635 

560 

123,825 

96,320 

3.4 

4.0 

4,210 

3, 853 

Oklahoma 

15 

17 

720 

620 

10, 800 

10,540 

7.0 

3.8 

756 

401 

Arkansas 

16 

18 

720 

643 

n,520 

11, 574 

5.0 

C.O 

576 

694 

Total 

1,214 

986 

683.1 

632 4 

829,307 

623, 507 

4.0 ! 

4.7 

33,097 

29, 222 

1920 

1,181 

712.5 

841,471: i 

5. 

3 

44, 256 

1919 

1, 132 

691.9 

7a3, 273 1 

9.3 

73,094 

1918 

1,865 

664. 9 

1,240,102 1 

6. 5 

80,271 

1917 

1,842 

777.7 

1,432, 

581 

6. 

9 

98, 512 

1916 

1, 043 

: 881. 1 

1 919, 028 

4. 

5 

41,243 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


Table 311 .— Faxm price, cents per pound on 15th of each month, 1910-1922. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Api. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Pec. 

1910 

4.9 

5.4 

5.0 

5.4 

5.2 

5.4 

5.2 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.5 

3911 

4.4 

5,0 

4.8 

4.9 

4.8 

5.2 

5.0 

5.3 

5.1 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

3912 

4.3 

4.7 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

6.2 

4.9 

5.0 

4.8 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

1913 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

4.7 

5.0 

6 1 

4.9 

4.9 

4,8 

4.4 

4.8 

1914 

4.7 

4.7 

4,7 

4.9 

5.1 

5.1 

5.2 

4.9 

5.0 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

1915 

4.5 

4.4 

4.2 

4.5 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

1910 

4.3 

4.4 

4,4 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.7 

1917 

4.9 

5.3 

5.5 

6.2 

7.2 

7,7 

7.6 

7.2 

6.6 

6.1 

7.1 

7.1 

1918 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

8.3 

8.2 

7.9 

1 7.8 

7.9 

8.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.1 

3919 

6.0 

6.9 

7.0 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

8.2 

8.1 

8.3 

8.1 

9.1 

9.1 

1920 

9.9 

10.5 

11.2 

; 10.9 

11.2 

11.2 

1 11.0 

8.5 

8.0 

5.8 

5.3 

4.7 

1921 

4.4 

4.1 

4.0 

3.5 

3.4 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

3.7 

3.5 

1922 

3 0 

4.0 

4.3 

3.9 

3.9 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.7 

3.6 

4.7 

5 0 

. ..... ... — 

„ 

_ » 

- _ 


- - 

_ - 

„ . 1 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agricultvre, t922. 

PEANTITS—ronliiuiod. 


Table 312. — Peanuts, umhdled: Injrnuaional trade, calendar years 1911-1021.^ 



Average, lihl- 191^- 

1919 

1920 

1021 

Country. 






1 




Imports. 

Exports. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

1 mpnris. 

Exports, j 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRIVai»AL EXrORTlNG 









COUNTRIES. 










1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Angio-Kgypl lan 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pound, S'. 

pounds. 

poiuid^t. 

Sudan 


1,961 


7,489 

2 

6,274 


9,217 

Brazil 


274 


450 


1,975 


422 

British India 


503,448 


129,344 


271,358 


383,, 555 

China 

32,8S2 

138,472 

23,070 

251,295 

26, 159 

246,343 

22,845 

284, 461 

Butch East Indies. . , 

612 

: 60,282 i 

473 

47,787 

727 

52, ,330 

797 

31,06,3 

Formosa 


69 

10 

2, 140 

756 

530 



Fi ench possessions in 









India 


306,701 


16 





Gambia,.. 


131,912 







Guinea ( French) 

1 

4,863 


2 022 





Guinea (Foitugucse). 


21,205 







.Tapun..'. .'1 


10,675 

25, 131 

1 1, 587 

43,833 

11,028 

33,806 

1,135 

Mozambique 

2 

2 15,907 

27 

: 34,031 

30 

18,3.59 



Nigeiia 


17, 163 







Senegal 

2 lus 

125,037 


629,126 





Spain 


0,205 


i 10,377 


5, 058 


8 , 137 

C’ganda 


1,015 







Upper Senegal and 









Niger 


11,344 







PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 







1 


COUNTRIES. 









Algei ia.. 

7,022 

218 : 

2,310 

42 

2,729 

87 


82 

Aigentma 

8,GG7 


285 

2,520 


5, 1 46 



Beignim 

2 68, 122 

2 -13, 303 ‘ 







Canada 

7,302 


15,736 


20, l.M 


20,070 i 


Dcnnuiilc 

5,230 


18,207 


10,811 


10,398 


Kgvpl 

4,6Gl 

1,637 

7,962 

^731’ 

7,819 

3,445 

10, lU 

4,094 

France 

1,230,650 

47, m 

591,055 

2,138 ' 

1,062,009 

5,707 

054,832 

11,725 

Germany : 

171,070 

»08 



21,039 




Hongkong 



56,545 

38,693 





Italy ' 



7, 135 

107 

31, 01.5 

,507 

52,278 

191 

Nethei lands | 

122,862 

32,863 

48,915 

247 

52,916 

1,165 

64,478 

3,928 

Fhdippine Lslands. . .1 

2,261 


2,284 


3,211 


3,111 


Singapore i 

^ 2 20,002 

2 12,101 



15,289 

6,5,50 



Tunis 

2 1^ 159 


507 


1,138 


2,022 


British South Afi ica. . 

3,002 

i 

808 I 

324 ; 

1,958 

58 

784 

189 

United Kingdom 

1 


238,755 i 


322,074 


216,046 


United States 

20, 088 

6,804 

41 937 j 

19,778 

171 919 

0 ,366 

,57, 984 

i4,49:i 

Other countries 

12,313 

19,070 

’976 

2,309 

5,721 

1^787 

n,52H 

E656 

Total 

1,733,713 

1,826,039 

1,08.3,127 

1,201,453 

1,805,369 

647,06:1 

!, 161,993 

7.56,098 


^Tnoiudos sliaOed and iiii,shcno<l, assuming tho peanuts to bo mishoUed unless otherwise slated. 
When shelled nuts were reported, they have boeu reduced to temts of uushelied at tho ratio o£ 3 pounds 
unshdled to 2 ponuds shelled. 

2 2-year average. 

» 1 year only. 
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Statistics of Truck Crops and Canned Corn, 

TRUCK CROPS. 

Table ZIZ, -—Commercial acreage and producHon of triick crops in the United States, 

1918~lf22, 


4, 


Crop. 


Number 
oX States 
Pi'o- 
ducmg. 


Asparagus 

Beaus (snap) 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Caiiiiliower 

Celeiy 

Corn (sweet) 

Cucumbers 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peas (green) 

Potatoes (early lush) 

Strawberries 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 


12 

31 

28 

24 

4 

8 

16 

29 

13 

21 

20 

19 


38 

22 


Crop. 


1918 


Asparagus (crates) 

Beans (snap) (tons) 

Cabbage (tons) 

Cantaloupes (crates) 

Cauliflower (crates) 

Celery (orates) 

Corn (sweet) (tons) 

Cucumbers (bushels) 

Lettu"e (crates) 

Onions (bushels) 

Peas(gieen) (tons) 

Potatoes (early Irish ) (bushels). . 

StraiN^bcrri cs ( quarts ) j 

Tomatoes (tons) 

W a termclons ( number) 


2.243.000 

110,000 

812, 000 

7.530.000 

1.846.000 

3. 197.000 

326.000 

7.714.000 

3. 110. 000 

19,020,000 

147.000 
32,2)1,000 

132,447,000 
2, 123, (K)0 
32, 333, t)00 


Acreage 


1918 , 1919 


Acres. 

30.500 
51, 100 

111,900 

55. 400 

6.500 

13.900 
273,000 

83,800 

16.900 

65.400 
146,600 
284,500 

94,700 , 
476,100 ! 
90,600 . 


Acres. 

28.300 

59.300 

94.300 

76.900 
7, 900 

14.200 

250.000 

74. 200 
18,600 
52, 800 

150, 300 
219,600 

85. 900 
)75, 100 

132. 000 


1920 


Acres 

31.400 

57.400 
121,400 

80,200 
7,800 
16,200 
267,000 
7L300 
32,000 
65,600 
167,700 
288,900 
93,500 
358,300 
159, iOO 


1921 


Acres. 

33.000 

55.000 
103,300 

S3, 500 
8,000 
15, 2U0 

138. 000 
89,600 
31,400 
57,900 

152.700 
292, 100 

109.000 

207. 700 
165, 800 


1922 


Acres. 
32,300 
62, 900 
134, 600 

108.900 
9, 500 

18, 000 
195,000 
86,900 

44. 000 

65. 000 

184. 300 

340. 900 
131,800 

359. 300 
217, 200 


Production 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1919 


2.041.000 

107.000 

634. 000 

10,606,000 

2.066.000 

3.578.000 

575. 000 

8. 058. 000 

5.685.000 
ll,576,00t) 

134.000 

27,178,000 

155,806,000 

1. 173.000 
41,589,0f)0 


2.483.000 

116,000 

1.079.000 
It, 104,000 

2. 069. 000 

4. 088. 000 

610,000 

6.728.000 

9.446.000 

21.487.000 
179, OOO 

33.075.000 

155,778,000 

1.646.000 

61.096.000 


.n 474, 000 

107. 000 

674. 000 

11.406.000 

2.327.000 
4, 404, 000 

364.000 

9.876.000 

11.074.000 

14.403.000 

131.000 
33,30)6,000 

180, 787, 000 

933. 000 

04.569.000 


2/296,000 

105. 000 

1.098.000 

13.366.000 

2.683.000 

5. 192. 000 

461.000 

10 . 521. 000 

13.628.000 

18.802.000 

196.000 

40. 936. 000 

258, 245, 000 

1.742.000 

72. 656. 000 


CANNED <^ORN. 

Table 314 . — Corn, canned: Production in the United States, 1905-192? A 


[Expressed in cases of 24 No. 2 can-*.] 


State. 

1905 

! lOtlG 

itl07 

1908 

191)6 

1910 

Maine 

Vonnont 

1,348,751 

939,698 

1,090,624 

970.000 

C) 

620.000 
C) 

698,000 

l,487,00f) 

1,14.5,000 

New York 

1, 583, 969 

1,422,012 

659,391 

034,000 

Pennsylvania 

220,022 j 

199,920 

68, 570 

(/) 


Bela w are 

95, 300 

110,040 

75, 000 

(») 

(n 

b) 

Maryland « 

1,676,2-40 

1,0.58,492 

875, 506 

1,010,060 

4.12, 000 

970,000 

Ohio — 

1,1‘U>,631 

648,796 

361,560 

93;), 000 

677, OUO 

9;)6,000 

Indiana.. 

1,025.006 

i 621,43;) 

;)8t), 778 

301, 000 

405, 0(X) 

746, OtX) 

IllinoLs 

1,963,017 

I 1,243,106 
119,300 

1,319,525 

68,300 

856,000 

(3) 

1, 134,000 
(^) 

2,027,000 

(2) 

Michigan 

145, 152 

Wisconsin ■ 

44;), 055 

441.711 

169, 120 

343,000 

422, 000 

222,000 

Minnesota 

272, 000 

190,933 

123, 945 

124, 000 

78,000 

200,000 

Iowa 

2,557,104 

1,815,900 

1,248,725 

1 1,085,000 

902,000 

1,720,000 

Missouri 

47, 100 

29, 100 

18,600 

(») 

! (2) 

Nebraska 

441,000 

251, 300 

164,000 

( 3 ) 

(“) 

h) 

Kansas 

53, 887 

32, 819 

23,400 

( 3 ) 

1 (*) 

(‘^) 

All other 

5, 2;)i 

12,400 

7,000 

542,000 

405,000 

010,000 

United States... 

i:), 018, 665 

9,l.)6,f^ 

6,654,044 

6,784,000 

5,787,000 

10, 063, (KX) 
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CANNED CORN-Coniiimed. 


Table 314. — Com, canned: Production inihc United Slates, 1005-1922^ — Continued. 


State. 

1911 

1912 , 1913 

1914 

1,111,000 

771.000 

1.361.000 
J, 20.1, 000 

694. 000 
1, 515, OtIO 

312.000 

221. 000 

1. 573. 000 
989, 000 

19lf 

1916 

Maine 

New York 

Marjdand 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

All other 

United States 

1. 545. 000 

1.700.000 

2 1,073,000 

1.412.000 

796.000 

2.771.000 

351.000 

301.000 

2. 741.000 

1. 044. 000 

801, OCO 

1.009. 000 

1. 517. 000 

1.376. 000 

1.235.000 

2.438.000 1 

519. 000 1 

321. 000 I 

2.961.000 

932. 000 

650.000 

393.000 

1.023.000 

981.000 

785.000 

1.330.000 

377.000 

188. 000 

884. 000 

669.000 

9 12, (K)() 
1,016,000 

1. 609. 000 

1.114. 000 

78.5. 000 
2, 081, 000 

208. 000 
121,000 

1.223.000 
09.5, 000 

782. 000 
280,01)0 

1, 44.S, 000 

930. 000 

797. 000 

1. 540. 000 

322. 000 

278.000 

1.730.000 

1.023.000 

11,337,000 

13, 109, 000 

7, 283, 000 

9, 789, 000 

10, 124, 000 

9,130,000 

State 

1917 

1918 

j 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Maine 

New Yoik 

Maiyland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

All other 

United States 

566, 198 
257, 296 
2, 001, 544 
1, 200, 131 
742,491 
2, 421, 953 
165, 492 

1 201, 969 

2,280,366 
! 965, 275 

1,112,912 
iSS,9l2 
2, 032, 9 a 
1,584, (K»i 
512,688 
2, 199, 344 
372,921 
309,136 
2,300,241 
808, 695 

1.652.000 
1 , 01 1 , (KK) 
2, 081, 000 

1.360. 000 
5S(), 000 

2. 225. 000 

635. 000 ! 

456. 000 

2. 496. 000 

1.015.000 

1. 588. 000 

829. 000 
2,217, 000 

1.511.000 
.S() 1,000 

2, 271, (X)0 

590. 000 

643. 000 

3. 246. 000 

1.2.51. 000 

911.000 

56 1. 000 
1,130, 000 

850, {)()() 

709. 000 
1, 71 1, 0f)0 

576, fK)0 

573. 000 
1,190, m 

629. 000 

1,060,000 

616,000 

1.944.000 

1. 073. 000 

665. 000 

1.930. 000 

62.5. 000 

598. 000 

1.959. 000 

934.000 

10,803,015 

11,721,860 

1.1,550,000 

1.5,040,000 

8, 813, 000 

31, 419,000 


1 Coinjiilcd from Nat ioiiai Cannei s Associut ioa. 2 in(*lu<ie!> Virginia. 


CANNED PEAS, 

Table 315. — Pem^ canned: ProdncLion in the ITjii ted States^ 1906~-i9i^£J 
[Expressed in cases of 2*i No. 2 cans.] 


State. 

1906 

1907 

1,500,997 
149, 9tK) 
141,036 
468,073 
4.5,72! 
766,972 
67.H, 000 
1, .507, 710 
367,6.55 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

New York 

New Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland, 

Ohio., 

Indiana 

Michigan.... 

Wisconsin 

Another 

Iliiitcd States.. 

1,314,832 
12.5,931 
46, m 
333, 590 
87, 000 
364,085 
342, 901 
1, 409, 497 
550,272 

1,325,000 
101, (KK) 
n0,0(K) 
343, (KK) 
190, (MK) 

492. 000 
492, 0(K) 

2, 2(K), 000 

31.5.000 

1,378,000 
12.5, 0(M) 
107, (KK) 
226, (HK) 
1I3,{HK) 

447.000 
373, (K)0 

1,H7H,0(K> 

381.000 

1,3.56,000 

(«) 

^ 299, 000 
200, tHlO 
I70,(M)0 
261, (KK) 
422, 0(K) 
1, 086, (KK) 
6.53, 000 

1,14.5,000 

('-*) 

f 192, (K)0 
305, (MK) 
12.8, (K)0 
2.59, (K)0 
323, (K)0 
1, .520, 000 
660, (M)0 

1. 51 1. 000 
C) 

270, OOO 
380, fM)0 
276, (MM) 
323, (KK) 
760, 000 
2, 658, (KK) 

1.126.000 

2. 252. 000 
(U 

3 173,000 

31.8.000 

343. 000 

419.000 

830. 000 

3. 318.000 

1.087. 000 

4,575,008 

.5,535,064 

5, 577, 000 

5,028,000 

4, 347, (KK) 

4, 6112, (KK) 

7, 307, (KK) 

8, 770, 000 

State. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1,870,361 

331,869 

1919 

1,040,000 
248, (KK) 

1920 

1921 

1,382,000 
34.5, (KK) 

1922 

N.y. 

DelJ* 

1,934,000 

29.5,000 

2,218,000 

371,000 

1,084,000 

312,000 

1,394,171 

667,432 

2,381,000 
549, (KIO 

2,1.37,000 

1,53,000 

Md 

Ohio 

Ind 

Ill 

Mich 

Wis 

Utah 

Cahf 

All other. . 

U. S... 

502.000 

748.000 

470.000 

45^ 000 

3.555.000 

350.000 
C) 

1.034.000 

574,606 

289.000 

644. 000 

381.000 

614.000 
3,469,000 

303.000 

210.000 
399,000 

m,m 

131 000 

412.000 

248.000 

280.000 
2,763,000 

275.000 

228.000 
385,000 

72L ioo 

321 624 
622,532 
421,213 
604,470 
3,669,185 
754,673 
349,910 
693,783 

683,007 
441,842 
454, 229 
978,434 
476,660 
4,619,934 
491,963 
262,836 
397,288 

609, (Xk) 

306.000 

381. 000 

4.33.000 

42.5.000 
4, .317, 000 

395.000 

20.5.000 

426.000 

61)6, 000 
282,000 

271.000 

460. 000 

549.000 
6,804,000 

.596,000 

73(1,000 

.533, (KM) 

241.000 

182.000 
331, (KX) 
317, (K)0 

4,(K>3,000 

376.000 
84,000 

353.000 

489.000 

22.5.000 

268.000 

516.000 

4.55. 000 
7,042,000 

751.000 

496.000 

510.000 

9,347,000 

9,272,000 

6,586,000 

9,820,163 

10,898,213 

8,685,000 

12,317,000 

8,207,000 

13,042,000 
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Statistics of Cabhage. 
CABBAGE. 


Table 316 . — Commercial acreage, yield 'per acre, and production, in carloads containing 
12,5 tons each of cabbage, 1920-1922, 




Acreage. 

Yield per acre. 

Production. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Early: 

California 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars 

7,860 

7,315 

7,325 

7.1 

7.0 

6.0 

4,464 

4,096 

\ 3, 516 

Florida j 

9,285 

5,367 

11,060 

6.8 

6.0 

7.0 

5,051 

2,576 

6, 194 

Louisiana ! 

1,605 ! 

1,585 

1,955 

8.2 

6.4 

6 0 

1 1,053 

812 

938 

Texas 

10,250 

11,210 

14, 425 

4.8 

4 0 

5 0 

j 6,240 

3, 587 

5,770 

Total 

35,000 

25,477 

34,765 

6.0 

5.4 

5.9 

16,808 

, 11,071 

16,418 

Intermediate: 

Alabama 

1, 085 

1,600 

2,200 

7.8 

8.0 

8.5 

677 

1,024 

1,496 

Georgia 

125 

150 

400 

7.8 

7.0 

1 5.0 

78 

I 84 

160 

lUmois 

1,605 

1,325 

975 

8.1 

5.0 

1 8.0 

1,040 

1 530 

624 

Iowa 

1, 050 

605 

1,540 

8.0 

5.0 

8.0 

672 

242 

986 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

350 

350 

300 

! 6.6 

6.0 

6.0 

185 

168 

144 

2, 185 

2,055 

2,750 

5.8 

4.8 

5.0 

1,014 

789 

. 1, 100 

Mississippi 

1,810 

1,365 

4,460 

8.4 

6.0 

5.0 

1,216 

655 

1,784 

Missoun 

725 

700 

700 

8.0 

! 8.1 

7.0 

i 464 

454 

392 

New Jersey 

4,522 

4,220 

4,500 

8.1 

6.5 

8.0 

2,930 

2,194 

^ 2,880 

New Mexico 

200 

130 

268 

6.0 

8.0 

9.0 

! 96 

83 

193 

New York (L. I.) 

4, 550 

4, 150 

4,500 

8.0 

6.6 

11-0 

1 2,912 

2,191 

3,960 

North Carolma 

308 

450 

350 

7.5 

6.5 

6.0 

185 

234 

168 

South Carolma 

1,993 

3,968 

5,148 

7.4 

9.7 

7.5 

! 1,180 

3,079 

3, 089 

Tennessee 

575 

655 

1,430 

4.0 

6.1 

7.0 

184 

320 

801 

Virgima(Norfolk E. Shore) 


4, 195 

4,500 

5.8 

8.8 

8,0 

1,318 

2,953 

2, 880 

Washmgton 

1,026 

920 

950 

10.2 

8.0 

9.0 

837 

589 

684 

Total 

24,949 

00 

34,971 

7.5 ' 

7.3 

7.6 

14,988 

1 0, 589 

21,341 

Late: 










Colorado 

4,390 

3,995 

5,145 ' 

15.1 

11.7 

12.0 

5,303 

3,739 

4,939 

Indiana 

1,240 

1,090 

1,335 

9.8 

6.0 

7.0 

972 

523 

748 

Michigan 

1,970 

1,612 

3,025 

10.7 

6.5 

11.0 

1,686 

838 

2,662 

Minnesota 

3,003 

2,651 

3,471 

8.9 

5.0 

9.0 

2,138 

1, 060 

2,499 

New York 

26, 597 

22, 895 

24,895 

’ 11.6 

6.5 

9.0 

24,682 

11, 905 

17,924 

Olno 

: 2,835 

2, 168 

2, 555 

9.9 

6.0 

8.0 

2,245 

1,041 

1,635 

Oregon 

820 

775 

900 

7.7 

9 5 

7.0 

505 

589 

504 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia, sw 

I 2,905 

2,720 

2,805 

10.3 

6.0 

7.0 

2,394 

1,306 

1,571 

2,575 1 

2,500 

4,155 

12.2 

6.0 

9.0 

2,513 

1,200 

2,992 

Wisconsin 

15,137 ' 

10, 540 

16, 575 

10.0 

6.0 

11.0 

12,110 

5,059 

14, 586 

Total 

61,472 ! 

50,946 

64,861 

11.1 1 

6.7 : 

9.6 

54,548 

27,260 

50,060 

Grand total, 

121,421 

i 

103,261 

134,597 

8.9 

6.5 

8.2 

86,344 1 

53, 9^ 

87, 819 


Table 317. — Cabbage: Farm, price per 100 pounds on 15ih of each ‘month, 1910-1922, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Bee. 

1910 

$1,87 

$2.05 

$2.14 

$2.29 

$2.77 

$2.19 

$2.27 

$1.89 

$1.94 

$1. 58 

$1.36 

$1.49 

1911 

1.56 

1.48 

1.26 

1,33 

3.38 

2.46 

2.93 

2.47 

1.94 

1. 58 

1.51 

1.83 

1912 

1.89 

2.24 

2.88 

3.17 

2.98 

2.67 

2.29 

1 88 

1.25 

1.08 

1.04 

1. 15 

1913 

1.26 

1. 17 

1.03 

1.15 

1.58 

2.18 

2.64 

2.15 

1.79 

1.69 

1.58 

1.75 

3914. 

1.87 

2.07 

2.03 

2.24 

2.05 

2.61 

2.66 

1.74 

3.50 

1.31 

1. 14 

1.26 

1915 

1.36 

1,41 

1.38 

3.99 

2.53 

2.34 

1,95 

1.61 

1.24 

i.OO 

.97 

1.07 

1916 

1.17 i 

1.21 

1.38 

1.60 

1.93 

2.27 

2.15 

2.26 

2.17 

2.40 

2.61 

3.04 

1917 

3,95 

5,65 

6.77 

7.61 

7.53 

5.10 

3.23 

2.19 

1.76 

1.79 

2.66 

2.28 

1918 

2.74 

3.26 

2.86 

2.98 

3.23 

3.55 

3.41 

2.96 

2.45 

2.16 

1.99 

2.05 

1919 

2.19 

Z33 

2.71 

3.79 

4.97 

4.68 

4.23 

3.73 

3.08 

2.88 

2.74 

3,49 

1920 

4.31 

5.05 

5.25 

5.59 

6.75 

5.47 

4,71 

3.28 

2.03 

1. 95 

1.67 

1. 77 

1921 

1.91 

1.86 

1.71 

2.03 

3.10 

4.04 

3.95 

3.16 

2.61 

2,39 

2.42 

2.77 

1922 

3.06 

3.09 

3.02 

3.10 

3,68 

3.36 

2-96 

2.12 

1.72 

1.55 

1.46 

1.63 

Av.1913-1922. 

2.38 

2.71 

2.81 

3.20 

3.74 

3.56 

3.19 

2.52 

2.04 

1.91 

1.92 

2.11 


49i 
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Yearbooh of the Department of Agriculture^ 1922. 
C' AB BAG E — < 'onlmiKHl . 


Table Cabbage, Danish: Monthly range and amrage •jobbing prices, per 100 pounds, 
at to markets, for J9'J0 -‘Jl to W22~2:h^ 


Market and 
year. 

Octobei . 

November 

De- 

cem- 

ber, 

aver- 

age. 

.lanu- 

ary, 

aver- 

age 

February. 

March. 

Range. 

Aver- 

age 

Range. 

Aver- 

age. 

Range 

A ver- 
age 

$0. 73 
2. 02 

Range. 

Aver- 

age 

New York: 

1920- 21.... 

1921- 22. . . . 
1922-23.... 

Chicago: 

1920- 21.... 

1921- 22.... 

1922- 23 

$0.83-Sl 00 
1. 82-2. 05 
. 90-1. 25 

1. 75-2. 25 

$0. 99 
1. 98 

1 01 

2. 02 

$0.75-$L13 
1.78-2 40 
.50-1 25 

. 43- . 73 
2. 00-3. 25 
.75-1 10 

. 55-1. 18 
1.50-2.38 
.35-1. 15 

.70-1.50 
2, 25-2 88 
.'40-1.50 

$0 94 
2.08 
.79 

.52 

2.47 

.83 

.82 
1. 91 
.71 

1.00 
2. 57 
.86 

$0 76 
2.49 
1.18 

.70 

2 59 
1. 21 

.62 

2.42 

1.09 

.69 

2.67 

1.57 

.91 

2.65 

1.30 

.72 

2.73 

1.31 

$1,00 

2 60 

$0 68-$0 83 

3 75-2.25 

$0.68-10 95 
3.75-2.50 

10. 81 
2.11 

.92 

2.21 

. 47- . 83 

1. 50-2 15 

.71 

1.83 

.30- .78 

.64 

Philadelphia: 

1920- 21.... 

1921- 22. . . . 
1922-23.... 

Pitts but gh: 

1920- 21.... 

1921- 22.... 

1922- 23.... 
St Louis: 

1920-21 

.70-1.00 

1. 50- 2. 00 
.75-1 10 

.8H~1. 40 
2. 15-2. 75 

1.50- 2.50 

.81 

1.87 

.87 

1.12 

2.48 

1.91 

.93 

2.39 

. .55- . 80 
1. 25-2. 25 

.69 

1.77 

.55- .83 
2.00"2,50 

.69 

2.22 

1.04 

2.58 

.70- .95 
1.90-2. 75 

.80 

2.21 

.55- .78 
1.75-2.75 

.66 

2.36 

1. 12 
2.57 

.75-1.25 

1. 50-2. 25 

.99 

1 2.02 

.63-1.25 

.96 

1921-22.... 
1922-23 

*l’69-2.’75‘ 

2 15 

1.81-2 50 i 

2.30 



Cincinnati: 

1920- 21.... 

1921- 22,... 
1922-23.... 

St. Paul: 

1921-22.... 

i ' 

1. 50-2. 62 
.90-1.40 

2.i4 

1.21 

.55-1.33 
1.50-2.50 
. 50-1. 00 

.90 

2.10 

.71 

1.03 

2.59 

.05-1. 18 

1 1.75-2.50 


1 1.05 
2.32 

.50-1.13 

.82 



3. 34 

2.50 

2.50 



Minneapolis: 
1921-22 






3.32 

t 

i 1.39 
3,26 



Kansas City: 

1920- 21 .... 

1921- 22. . . . 
1922-23.... 

Washington a 
1920-21.... 

1.50-2.50 

.60-1.25 

2.00 

.90 

1.75-3.25 
.50- .85 

2.61 

66 

1.05 

3.15 

1.22 

1 

.75-1.50 

2.00-2.75 

1.05 

2.43 

.50-1.00 

' .78 



1.93 
3. 41 

1. 25-1. .50 
2.50-100 

i 1.47 
3.01 

1.00-1.50 

1.26 

1921-22.... 



2 00-3.00 
L(X)-2.00 

2.5,3 

1.43 

ids 

1 1.82 

1922-23.... 

1. f)0-2. 25 

1.97 









1 Average prices as shown arc based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they 
are simjilo averages of selling prices. Jn some cases conversions liave been made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, m order to obtain comparability. 

Sales direct to retailers. 


Table 3H). — C^abbage: (Uirlot shipnmits by tSltates of (tngDi, 1917 to 19'^, ^ 


Stale. 

1917 

1918 I 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

N ow y ork, Long 1 sland 

IIH 

Ul 1 

C) 

36 

(“) 

(3) 

New Y ork, other. 

4.999 

8,357 

»7,300 

7,006 

8 9,543 

n),368 

Pennsylvania.. 

94 

1(4) 

3H3 

239 

291 

339 

Marylan<l 

171 

63 

254 

260 

325 

44H 

Virginia 

1,891 

1,927 

1,508 

1,532 

3,595 

2,955 

South Carohna.. 

663 

1,867 

1,172 

1,087 

3,285 

3,286 

Florida.,.,, 

1,413 

3,782 

1,537 

1 4,745 

L51H 

3,022 

Ohio 

546 

578 

283 

342 

335 

583 

Illinois... 

65 

267 

161 

! 146 

102 

i 144 

Michigan 

524 

430 

385 

335 

472 

1 846 

Wisconsin 

2,H15 

3,334 

3,508 

4, 179 

3,355 

5,234 

Minnesota 

582 

1,010 

961 

m 

596 

1 143 

Iowa.............. 

463 

3H9 

205 

374 

144 

560 

Kentucky 

96 

121 

185 

128 

98 

' 73 

Tennessee, 

51 

U7 

175 

141 

176 

1 567 

Alabama. 

87 

860 

421 

265 

940 

[ 1,363 

Mississippi — 

281 

1,128 

566 

884 

577 

i 1 625 

Louisiana. 

150 

258 

188 

233 

313 

S 354 

T&t&s 

931 

304 

1,437 

4,828 

1,757 

1 3,567 

Colorado., 

2,485 

1,960 

2,323 

1,656 

2,580 

1 887 

California.,.. 

1,412 

1,078 

1,395 

1,247 

846 

733 

AU other . 

527 

,560 

635 

523 

871 

825 

Total 

20,364 

28,661 

24,982 

31,020 

31,718 

38>922 
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Statistics of Onions. 765 

ONIONS. 

Table 320. — Commercial acreage, yield acre, and production of onions 1920-1922. 




Acreage. 

Yield per acre. 

Production. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

L922 

Early: 

California 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush 

Cars 

Cars. 

Cars. 

3,300 

2,000 

2,950 

298 

245 1 

260 

1, 967 

980 

1,514 

Louisiana 

1,080 

1,010 

1,100 

158 

206 1 

200 

341 

416 

440 

Texas 

12, 446 

10, 503 

11,900 

256 j 

207 

196 

6, 372 

4,348 j 

4,665 

Total 

16, 826 

13,513 

15, 950 

258 

213 

208 

8,680 

5,744 

6,619 

Intermediate: 

1,577 









Iowa 

1,235 

1,600 

350 

205 i 

380 

1,104 

506 

1,216 

Kentucky 

900 

1,000 

1,000 

370 

300 

225 

666 

600 

450 

New Jersey 

2,610 

2,380 

2,360 

240 

250 

250 

1, 253 

1, 190 

1,180 

Texas 

750 

1,000 

1,500 

250 

275 

250 

375 

550 

750 

Virginia 

950 

1,120 

1,315 

320 

280 

225 

60S 

627 

592 

Washington 

1,395 

1,284 ! 

1,530 

410 

300 

320 

1,144 

770 ! 

979 

Total 

8,182 

8,019 

9,305 

315 

264 

278 

5,150 

4,243 

5, 167 

Late: 










Califorma 

8,350 

7,754 

6,525 

325 

225 

250 

5, 428 

3,489 1 

3,262 

Colorado 

755 

1,295 

1,905 

340 

300 

280 

513 

777 

1,067 

Idaho 

275 

145 

300 

485 

i 470 

i 460 

267 

136 i 

276 

Illinois 

1,004 

1,037 

1,250 

350 

210 

300 

703 

436 

750 

Indiana 

5,265 

4, 179 

5, 604 

398 

265 

413 

4,191 

2,215 

4,629 

Massachiuetts 

4,850 

4,500 

4,560 

450 

1 280 

275 

4,365 

2,520 

2,508 

Michigan 

1,441 

1,350 

1,733 

350 

225 

511 

1,009 

608 

1,771 

Minnesota 

1,545 

1,416 

' 1,511 

300 

200 

' 350 

927 

566 

1,058 

New York 

8,572 

7,285 

8,288 

340 

300 

270 

5,829 

4,371 

4,476 

Ohio 

5,961 

5,078 

5,685 

340 

225 

400 

4,053 

2,285 

4,548 

Oregon 

882 

870 

884 

370 

300 

300 

653 

522 

530 

Peimsylvama 

350 

338 

352 

350 

270 

380 

245 

183 

268 

Utah 

120 

124 

140 

480 

440 

400 

115 

109 

112 

Wisconsin 

1,175 

1,010 

1,034 

360 

300 

350 

846 

606 ^ 

724 

Total 

40, 545 

36, 381 

39, 771 

359 

259 

327 

29, 144 

18,823 i 

25, 979 

Grand total 

65,553 

57,913 

65,026 

328 

249 

291 

42,974 

28,810 , 

t ^ 

37, 765 


Table 321. — Onions: Farin price, cents per bushel on 15ih of each month, 1910-1922, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aiig. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1910 

94 4 

100. 1 

92. 5 

103,4 

102.8 

105.8 

104. 5 

99,8 

99.4 

93.2 

9k 6 

98 8 

1911 

101.0 

10 k 0 

105. 0 

119.0 

129.0 

134,0 

122 0 

116.0 1 

101. 0 

102.0 

103. 0 

113.0 

1912 

117. 0 

MO.O 

167.0 

175.0 

177.0 

155 0 

114.0 

100 0 1 

89.0 

85. 0 

84.0 

84.0 

1913 

81 6 

77.5 

77.0 

79.0 

87.2 

95.6 

101.7 

105.1 ! 

103.9 

110.2 

114. 9 

114. 9 

1914 

121.0 

140. 7 

155. 2 

159.2 

152.6 

140. 8 

170.4 1 

137 0 

103 3 

88.3 

84.4 

92.2 

3915 

88.9 

97.6 

95 3 

104.4 

102.9 

102. 9 

93.0 

86.3 

82.8 

94. 8 

94.8 

99.6 

1916 

113. 2 

126 3 

130. 3 

123.5 

123.3 

133 8 

147.3 

133 5 

122.9 

131.4 

153. 8 

175, 7 

1917 

208. 4 

357.9 

476.2 

495.6 

398. 0 

308.0 

201,0 

154.7 

142.9 

157,5 

174.6 

177.0 

1918 

178.9 

183. 2 ' 

147.0 

134 1 

134.7 

138.7 

162.6 

164 7 

163.3 

143.2 

143.1 

131.7 

1919 

133. 5 

154. 7 

199.8 

202.1 

229.9 

234.1 

232.0 

225. 8 

195 4 

196.4 

212.5 

245.8 

1920 

280. 8 

307. 3 

325. 6 

344.2 

337.0 

264.2 

204.8 

176.4 

172 9 

158.9 

143 8 

132.0 

1921 

135. 2 

131.2 

114.2 

98.4 

106.7 

138.2 

147.7 

359.1 

168. 5 

186.6 

219.9 

245.2 

1922 

: 263. 8 

325 3 

365. 7 

469. 6 

331.4 

270.9 

204.5 

156. 9 

126,9 

118. 8 

123.6 

131.7 

Average, 

1913-1922. 

160.5 

190.2 

208.0 

221.0 

200.4 

182.7 

166.5 

150.0 

138.3 

138.6 

146.7 

157 7 
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ONK )N8 — < 'on tin Tied. 

Table 322. — Ordo^ts: Moitihhf acemje jobhinq 'prices per 100 pounds at 10 niarJcets 

1920-21 to 1922-222 





Vanous common vari(‘ties. 



Market and year 









Aug s 

Sept 

Oct, 

Nov 

Pee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 


New York- 









1920-21 


$2 24 

$1. 56 

$1.55 

$1.23 

$1. 31 

so . 98 

$0 80 
8.21 

1921-22 

S2. HO 

3 43 

5.06 

5. 63 

5. 15 

7.31 

8.25 

1922-23 

2.08 

1.52 

1.72 

2.00 

2. 99 

Chicago: 

1 16 



1920-21 


1.94 

1.50 

1.56 

1.31 

.98 

.93 

8.53 

1921-22 

2. 58 

3 61 

4. 47 

5.11 

5. 62 

7.09 

7.64 

1922-23 

2. 12 

1.61 

1 70 

2.22 

2.29 


Philadelphia* 

1920-21 

1.27 




2.03 

1 49 

1. 51 

1.23 

.98 

,87 

1921-22 

3 02 

3. HO 

4.80 

5.31 

5. 52 

6.93 

8.09 

8.98 

1 922-23 

2. 19 

1.63 

1 57 

1.82 

2. 73 

Pittsbni gh: 


1 26 



1920-21 


2. 30 

1 74 

1.65 

1. 05 

.89 

.90 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

3. 05 
2. 30 

3.82 

1.. I 56 

4.86 

1.52 

5. 44 
1.03 

5, 57 
2.71 

6. 73 

7.89 

8.89 

St. Louis: 





1920-21 


1.67 

1.55 

1. 55 

1.06 

1.17 

.91 

.70 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

i"** ’ 2.95 

3. 70 

4. 88 
1.89 

5. 15 
2.20 

5. 68 
2.30 

0. 97 

7.90 

8.52 

Omeinnati 






1920-21 


1.76 

1. 18 

1.45 

-1.30 

1.25 

1. 13 

.85 

1921-22 

2. 92 

3. 74 

5. 19 

5.59 

5. 45 

6.90 

8.29 

8.63 

1922-23 



1 1.78 

1,96 

2.87 




St. Paul: 







1920-21 1 


1,99 







1921- 22 I 

1922- 23 1 

’ 2 . Hf >’ 

3. 19 

4.92 

1.83 

; 4.44 

^42 

7.75 

a 61 

Minneapolis: ' 

1920-21 i 


2 12 







1921-22 [ 

1922-23 I 


3.31 

4. 70 

4.81 

4.60 

6.62 

ail 

8 .M 

Kansas City: 









1920-21 ; 


1.98 

1.68 

1.67 

1. 52 

1.35 

1.13 

.66 

1921- 22 • 

1922- 23 . . . . 

2. 97 

3. 60 

4,38 

2.12 

5.40 

2.02 

5.42 

2. r >6 

6.91 

8.06 

8.50 

Washington : * ; 






1920-21 


2.61 

1.95 

1.02 

1.86 

1.88 

1.53 

1.35 

1921-22 

1022-23 

'a.'tVr 

2. (M 

1 

1 

t 

i 

4.93 

1.75 

5.93 
2. 72 

5 78 

2. 77 

7. 10 

8 61 

9.55 


! i 


I Average prices as shown are base<i on st<ek of go(Ki morcliantal)le <(uuUty and condition only; they 
arc simple av(‘rages of si^liing ))riw,h. Ju some cases conversions liave ocen made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability, 

^ (^notations began Aug. 22, 1921. 

» Sales direct to rctadcrs. 
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ONIONS — Continued. 


Table ^22 —Onions: Monthly average jobbing prices per 100 pounds at 10 marhets, 
mo-21 to 1922-23^— Gontmued. 





Bermudas. 



Market and year. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jmie.2 


Yellow. 

Crystal 
White 
Wax. 1 

Yehow. 

Crystal 
Wlute 
Wax. ! 

Yellow 

Crystal 

White 

Wax 

New York: 

1920-21 

$4.34 

$3.46 

$3. 15 

$3.79 

$2.93 

$3 01 

1921-22 

7.66 

6.20 

4.14 

3. 79 

3. 91 

3. 54 

Chicago: 






1920-21 

3. 48 

4. 37 

2.79 1 

3. 73 

2. 53 

3 27 

1921-22 

6.21 

6.47 

4.05 ! 

4, 20 

3 43 

3 89 

Philadelphia. 






1920-21 

4.04 

3.88 

3.26 

3.70 

2. 75 

2.61 

1921-22 

7.03 

6.00 

4.13 

4.04 

4. 07 


Pittsburgh: 







1920-21 

! 4.03 

4.58 

3.22 

3. 91 

2. 95 

3 35 

1921-22 

6 81 

7.17 

4.52 

5.29 

3.54 

3. 88 

St. Louis’ 




1 



1920-21 

3 30 

4.40 

2.83 

3.47 


3 20 

1921-22 

5.95 

5.67 

3. 17 

4.19 

3.37 


Cincinnati: 







1920-21 

3.43 

4.49 

3. 17 

3. 95 

2.72 

3 73 

1921-22 

5.93 

6.44 

4.67 


3.40 

3.76 

St. Paul: 







1920-21 

3.55 


3.23 

4.05 

2. 50 

3.82 

1921-22 



4 39 

4.52 

3. 12 

3 35 

Minneapohs: 

4.02 

4.66 





1920-21 

3. 38 

4.11 

2.49 

4.05 

1921-22 



4.62 

4.86 

3. 17 

3.55 

Kansas City: 







1920-21 

3,60 

4.27 

2.78 

3.46 

2.39 

i 3.41 

1921-22 

6.56 

6.92 

3.91 

4.46 

2. 76 

3.29 

Washington. ^ 







1920-21 

5.67 


4.21 


3.45 


1921-22 

8,00 

7 36 


5. 17 

^ 4.36 

4.36 


1 Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only: they 
are simple averages of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to 
smaller units or vice versa, m order to obtain comparability. 

2 Last quotation June 1-1, 1922. 

3 Sales direct to letailers. 


Table 323. — OnioTis: Carlot shipments by States of origin, 1917-18 to 1921-22 ^ 


State. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Massachusetts 

2,766 

2,883 

2,835 i 

3,834 

2,224 

New York 

2,104 

2,784 

2,702 

3,089 

2,946 

New Jersey 

567 

597 

6a4 

635 

427 

Virginia 

158 

95 

133 

181 

140 

Ohio 

1,475 

2,008 

1,913 

3,212 

1,736 

Indiana 

1,204 

1,817 

1,005 

3,448 

1,840 

Illinois 

230 

334 

123 

360 

254 

Michigan 

263 

590 

224 

795 

418 

Wisconsin 

240 

309 

95 

406 

90 

Mmnesota 

626 

822 

439 

276 1 

173 

Iowa 

708 

968 

488 

870 

412 

Kentucky 

177 

195 

339 

303 

361 

Louisiana 

174 

450 

101 

106 

79 

Texas 

*5,896 

»3,575 

^2,876 

9 5,086 

6 4,208 

Colorado 

239 

230 

207 

134 

443 

Washington 

316 

i 477 

596 

790 

660 

Oregon 

196 

238 

202 

19 

343 

California, northern district 

519 

! 3,627 

4,887 

3,169 

2,662 

California, southern district., 

7 2,979 

i 8400 

9 522 

10 1,233 

11928 

All other 

215 

150 

228 

277 

I 434 

Total 

21,041 

22,549 

20,549 

28,223 

20,768 


1 Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis, 

2 Approximately 5,816 cars Bermudas, remaining 80 cars vaiious common varieties. 

3 Approximately 3,506 cars Bermudas, remaining 69 cars various common varieties. 

^ Approximately 2,836 cars Bermudas, remaining 40 cars various common varieties. 

6 Approximately 4,985 cars Bermudas, remaining 101 cars various common varieties. 
6 Approximately 4,036 cars Bermudas, remaining 172 ears various common varieties. 
^ Approximately 519 cars Bermudas, remaining 2,460 cars various common varieties. 
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TOMATOES. 

Table 324 . — Cominerdal ancage^ yield per acre and production of Unnatoes for canning 

and table stock, 1920-192^3. 



Acreage (00 omitted). 

Yield per acre. 

Production (000 omitted.) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Toils. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Alabama 

9 

8 

9 

2.2 

3 4 

3 0 

2 

3 

3 

Arkaasah 

58 

25 

39 

3.3 

3.3 

3, 5 

19 

8 

14 

California 

391 

130 

311 

G.O 

5.5 

7.5 

235 

75 

233 

Colorado 

34 

10 

24 

7.0 

7 0 

8 5 

2i 

11 

20 

Connecticut 

10 

10 

10 

0.0 

3.0 

4.0 

0 

3 

4 

Delaware 

197 

28 

182 

4 5 

4.5 

3.0 

89 

13 

55 

Florida 

227 

180 

327 

3.1 

4.3 

3.8 

70 

77 

124 

Georgia 

4 

4 

4 

2.5 

3.5 

3.5 

1 

1 

1 

Idaho 

2 

3 

2 

1 0 

7.0 

5.0 

1 

2 

1 

lEmois 

91 

70 

8() 

4.9 

3.5 

4.8 

45 

24 

41 

Indiana 

449 

260 

589 

4 5 

5.0 

5.5 

202 

130 

324 

Iowa 

2() 

20 

32 

5 0 

3. 5 

5.0 

13 

9 

16 

Kansiih 

12 

12 

11 

4.5 

3.5 

4.5 

5 

4 

5 

Kentucky 

70 

05 

1)0 

4.2 

3.5 

4.0 

29 

23 

24 

Louisiana 

3 

3 

3 

2.0 

3.0 

1.9 

1 

1 

1 

Maryland 

197 

174 

477 

3.5 

3.5 

3 5 

174 

01 

167 

Massachusetts 

17 

17 

20 

4.0 

4.5 

4. 5 

7 

8 

9 

Michigan 

42 

34 

37 

5.5 

5. 0 

5.0 

23 

19 

18 

Minnesota 

() 

5 

0 

3.5 

3.0 

3.4 

2 

2 

2 

Mississippi 

04 

72 

105 

2.« 

3.3 

3.9 

17 

24 

41 

Missoni i 

186 

83 

1 151 

S 3.5 

3.0 

3.5 

1 05 

25 

53 

Nebraska 

4 

3 

5 

4.0 

4.0 

5. 0 

2 

1 

2 

Now Jersey 

303 

1 315 

328 

i 5.0 

5.0 

! 5.2 

1 182 

158 

171 

New Mexico 

1 

1 

2' 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 



1 

New York 

103 

1 93 

147 

8.5 , 

, 8 0 

8.0 

139 

74 

118 

Noith Carolina 

4 

4 

4 

0.0 

1-9 

2.5 

2 

1 

1 3. 

Ohio 

137 

I U9 

1 180 

' 0.0 

5. 4 

5. 9 

82 

i 64 

106 

Oklahoma 

9 

5 

1 3 

3.8 

3.3 

2.3 

3 

2 

1 1 

Oiegon 

5 

5 

1 10 

0. 0 

7.0 

0.0 

3 

4 

10 

Pennsylvania 

bl 

53 

01 

5. 0 

5.0 

0.0 

30 

26 

37 

South Caiolina 

4 

0 

10 

2. 5 

3.1 

3.2 

1 

2 

3 

Tennessee ... 

103 

05 

94 

3 4 

2.7 

3.9 

35 

18 

37 

Texas 

t>9 

90 

78 

2. 5 

2.5 

2.0 

17 

22 

16 

Utah 

39 

12 

39 

9.0 

10.0 

10.5 

37 

12 

41 

Virginia 

! 100 

47 

no 

3.5 

3 0 

2.7 

Otl 

14 

30 

WavShington 

0 

7 

7 

7.0 

1 8.0 

0,0 

4 

0 

4 

West Virginia 

20 

11 

13 

3.H 

1 3.0 

3.0 

8 

3 

4 

Wisconsin 

13 

10 

n 

3.H 

3.2 

4.0 

5 

3 

4 

Total 

'“'3,5H5“ 

2,o77‘ 

3,59;J 

^"ao* 

1 ‘ 4:5 

"a 8 

L040 

“ 933 “ 

1,742 


Table Tomatoes- MonMy a ccrm/e jobbing prices pir 4'‘baskei and 0~bmket carriers 

at 10 markets, 192 / mid 19222 


Market and year 

4-basket 

June, 

carrier. 

July. 

6 -basket | 
currier, ' 
J une. 

New York: 

1921 

1922 

i W.70 
1.14 

11.20 

12.96 

2.03 

Chicago: 

1921....... 

1.59 

1.05 

1922.. 

1.18 

2. 98 

2.58 

1.77 

3.19 

Philadelphia: 

1921.. 

1.41 


1922 

1,06 


Pittsburgh: 

1921 

1922 

1.58 

1.16 

1.22 

St. Louis: 

1921 

1.61 f 

.71 


1922 



4-i)askej 

Mark(‘t and year j - 

i June. : 

i carri(*r. 

July 1 

G-basket 

carrier, 

June. 

Cincinnati: 

1921 

$1.52 

.88 

$1.05 

$2. 63 
2.01 

1922..., 

St. Paul- 

1921 


1922.. 

i.23 


2.80 

Minneapolis; 

1921 


1922... 

1.30 

1.68 



Kansas City: 

1921 

.67 


1922 


Washington: 

3021 


1.32 

3.03 

3.21 

1922..... 

1.21 
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Table 326. — Tomatoes: Carlot shipments by States of origin, 1917 to 192^, 
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State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 : 

1922 

New York 

143 

381 

457 

845 

1,098 

1,905 

New Jersey 

2,239 

2,006 

1,012 

2,356 

2,130 

1,918 

Delaware 

877 

1,130 

602 

153 

189 

413 

Maryland 

237 

200 

206 

138 

128 

281 

Florida 

4,695 

3,700 

4,501 

3,749 

5,774 

10,201 

Ohio 

628 

799 

489 

330 

351 

546 

Indiana 

524 

1,150 

948 

1,148 

528 

1,288 

lilmois 

487 

393 

234 

340 

155 

229 

Tennessee 

947 

654 

368 

805 

357 

918 

Mississippi 

1,063 

1,379 

1,388 

1,363 

1,961 

3,433 

Texas 

1,278 

1,123 

1,205 

1,286 

1,954 

1,848 

California 

519 

1,514 

2, 186 

1,958 

1,714 

2,228 

All other 

478 

1,042 

1,007 

1,085 

860 

1,180 

Total 

14,115 

15,471 

14,503 

! 15,556 1 

’ 17, 199 

26, 388 


1 Shipments as shown m carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 
Table 327 . — Tomatoes: Farm price^ cents per bushel, 15th of month, 


1 

Date 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

July 

127.0 

161.4 

167.4 

141.4 

16L5 

194.3 

219.1 

240.3 

324 4 

319.6 

270.0 

August 

75.6 

95.8 

92.5 

66.4 

88.4 

124.3 

133.1 

177.0 

168.4 

142.4 

' 102.0 

September. 

58.7 

68.0 

63.0 

56.9 

75.6 

109.5 

103.0 

137.2 

104.4 

103.6 


October 

62.3 

i 

73 0 

60.3 

67.9 

82.1 

117.6 

108.6 

117.7 

98 9 

113.5 

79.6 


Table 328 . — Tomatoes, canned: Production in the United States, 1891-1922.^ 
[Expressed in cases of 24 No. 3 cans.] 


State 


Massachusetts. 

Connecticut... 

New York 

New Jersey. . . 
Pennsylvania. 


1S91 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


10,000 
14, 400 
114, 774 
950, 833 
15,000 


6,557 

14,750 

146,290 

802,692 

18,920 


9,500 

160,887 

977,242 

24,364 


9,800 

19,325 

164,378 

1,378,090 

21,099 


5,000 

18,000 

150,617 

756,041 

10,825 


10,200 

96,308 

686,490 

7,450 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia ^ 

North Carolina 
South Caiohna 


264,950 

744,010 

98,360 

3,900 


175,700 
977, 742 
60,386 
1,500 


271,277 

1,417,626 

45,020 

7,350 

2,950 


399, 125 
2,159,876 
67,125 
8,879 
4,800 


280,934 
1,317,606 
87, 830 
22,210 
20, 500 


362,319 

1,031,500 

49,830 


Georgia . . 

Olno 

Indiana . , 
Illinois... 
Michigan. 


3,000 

90,950 

341,217 

68,324 

73,506 


12,400 
87, 840 
282,717 
42,200 
39,602 


4,700 

64,720 

347,260 

64,400 

30,502 


3, 500 
249,391 
912, 856 
159,360 
59, 100 


3, 166 
178,247 
435,557 
101, 539 
59,238 


150, 140 
447,283 
82,965 
20,650 


Wisconsin. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 
Nebraska - 
Kansas.,.. 


94,800 
90, 350 

26,900 

50,700 


57,500 

64,621 

2,210 

30,833 


3,250 

82,719 

122,493 

16,900 

76,815 


86,373 
186,210 
32, 950 
85,050 


2,900 

91,641 

155,900 

13,710 

33,700 


9, 736 
61,437 
110,729 
8,070 
32,650 


Kentucky 10,000 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 4,500 

Oklahoma 


2,200 

1,170 


100 


6,600 

2,200 

2,300 

7,621 

2,500 


30,893 
4,360 
5 500 
7,816 
2,500 


13,700 

2,850 


9,600 


10,800 


Arkansas. 

Colorado. 

Utah 

California 
All other. 


14.600 

12.600 


218,311 


2,500 

39,262 

55,000 

230,943 


14.000 

49,500 

29.000 
451,547 


20,300 
79, 110 

46,000 
222,913 


9, 100 

21,000 


233,259 


4,000 

55, 500 


183,317 

2.51 
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T( )M ATOES— ( ’ontiimcd. 

Table 328. — To'matoes, canned: Production in the [Jnifed States, 1891-1922'^ — Con 


state 1H97 IWS 1899 j 1900 1901 1902 


Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 2 

OMo 

Indiana... 

IlHnois 

MicMgan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Neliraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Arkansas 

Colorado.... 

IJtali.. 

California 

All other.... 

United States 


Stale 

1903 

1904 

1905 

190t» 

1907 

1908 

Connecticut, 

6,000 







Now York 

185, 581 

169,521 

187, 171 

274,798 


217.695 

369,000 

New Jersey 

592,670 

815,823 

416,053 

5*15,628 


91 1,844 

651,000 

Pennsylvania 

67,922 

90,638 

36,366 

84, 169 


106,888 

(») 

Delaware 

H0tt,964 

616 , no 

404, 155 

728,;i65 

1 

368,866 

940,000 

Mai yland 

4,687,224 

3,338,310 

2,294,408 

3,209,953 

5 

294,2,53 

4,716,000 

Virginia 2 

941,611 

486,260 

161,994 

102,537 

1, 

070,409 

607,000 

OMo 

268,336 

278,438 

184,353 

276,243 


410,876 

406,000 

Indiana 

1W,081 

1,166,664 

799,404 

1, 469, 167 

h 

172,095 

1, 12<>,000 

Illinois — 

42,519 

34,700 

52,147 

67,860 


51,239 

(^) 

Michigan 

13,310 

15,415 

7,825 

17, 160 


50,000 

(») 

Wisconsin 

19,912 




... 



Iowa 

27,978 

Ki,m 

64,625 

155,770 


60,121 

(3) 

Missouri 

38,033 

115,960 

Ki,743 

255,419 


226,325 

546,000 

Nebraska........... 

3,6U 

6,907 

9,542 

4,438 


5,600 

(8) 

Kwasas., 

15, 123 

3,400 

21,399 

23,938 


22 ; 628 

(3) 

Kentucky........... 

61,299 

12,500 

80,900 

7t), 783 


7ti,905 

iv 

IMorado. 


73,000 

49,176 

100,075 


60, 107 

(3) 

Utah 

359, aid 

373,068 

51,975 

332,267 


424 806 

(3) 

California — 

884,243 

730,311 

649,685 

838,792 

1, 

,227,364 

(8) 

All other 

21,156 

46,966 

20,395 

67,776 


158,185 

2,118,000 

United States.... 

10,154,912 

8,517,126 

5,575,316 

1 8,631,138 

1 

1 12, 

I 

,918,206 

11,479,000 

State. 

1909 

1910 

19H 

1912 

1913 

1914 

New York 

298,000 

118,000 

193,000 

490,000 


487,000 

601,000 

New Jersey 

944,000 

519,000 

570,000 

799,000 


883,000 

728,000 

Delaware.... .... — 

1,236,000 

992,000 

931,000 

1,398,000 

1 

646,000 

1,335,000 

Maryland, — 

Viripnia 2- 

4,609,000 

3,675,000 

3,908,000 

6,350,000 

6 

280,000 

6 850,000 

985,000 

630,000 

681,000 

882,000 


945,000 

867,000 

Ohio 

339,000 

209,000 

293,000 

283,000 


326,000 

523,000 

Indiana...- 

862,000 

537,000 

806,000 

792,000 


948,000 

1,295,000 

Missouri.... 

244,000 

350,000 

120 , 000 

435,000 


128,000 

376,000 

All other. 

1,477,000 

2,2a5,000 

2,247,000 

2,593,000 

2 

563,000 

3,647,000 


10,984,000 I 9,235,000 | 9,749,000 | 14,022,000 \ 14,206,000 | 15,222,000 




9,720 

20, 120 

16, 425 

1 . 5,000 

13, 000 


93,610 

162,3.54 

158,206 

201,371 

140,043 

107, 423 


519,813 

810,219 

871,349 

81.5,102 

411,1.50 

739, ai5 


16,900 

42,216 

76,010 

48,540 

.3, 791 

81,001 


305,709 

450,409 

545,551 

381, 124 

212,723 

7.50,670 


1,381,989 

1,918,872 

2,850,914 

1,691,015 

1,768,269 

4,514,382 


119,517 

135,293 

298,270 

177, m 

104,813 

414, 599 


152, 800 

210, 755 

248,519 

233,697 

103, 847 

314,660 


587,579 

1,020,415 

827,413 

629, 536 

420, 082 

992,686 


65,000 

75,561 

144, 115 

102, 481 

25,600 

52, ,530 


21,384 

41,585 

53,316 

40, 150 

34, 475 

17,667 


2, 7,50 

31, 258 

53, 580 

58,300 

33,312 

6,000 


119, 505 

134,250 

8.5,884 

95,500 

18,180 

51,657 


180, 874 

116,844 

168,211 

133,000 

; 13,400 

98,682 


9, 800 

21,600 

16,174 

13, 550 

1,400 

3,3.52 


33,988 

16,805 

25,075 

20,010 

2,500 

20,000 


23,600 
9, 700 

27,600 

32,220 

26, 125 

16,500 

62,249 

"1 

i\7 , 125 

45,142 

1 

1 38,550 

30,500 

47,900 1 

.5,000 


34,300 

18,000 

* 12.5,000 

205,351 

150,000 I 

248,650 


208,612 

2<49,408 

608,310 

555, 536 

1 696,288 

737, 100 


9,360 

35,903 

1 18,206 

22,865 

14,788 1 

29,669 

' 1 

3,903,975 

5,654,209 

7,173,993 

5,498,043 

4,234,061 

9,261,722 


United States 
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TOMATOES — Oontmued. 


Table 328. — Tomatoes, canned: Production in the United States, 1891 - 1922 } — Con. 


State. 

1915 

1 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

New York 

New Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

256.000 

325.000 1 

711.000 
3,084,000 

174.000 

712.000 

1.199.000 

6.042.000 

552,830 
380, 116 
1,380,805 
5,933,239 

395,904 

667,063 

879,070 

6,649,475 

436,599 

59,678 

188,920, 

2,528,927 

515.000 

617.000 

553. 000 
3,347,000 

214.000 

116.000 
176,000 

1,656,000 

340.000 

337.000 

590.000 
3,205,000 

Virgmia® 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Missouri 

969.000 

157.000 ^ 

419.000 i 

252.000 

928.000 

186.000 

760.000 

211.000 

1, 170,504 
107,491 
398,327 
704,347 

1,547,291 
357, 283 
968,219 
352,821 

852,991 

172,367 

875,598 

438,720 

1, 162, 000 

142.000 

778.000 

715.000 

217.000 
71,000 

530.000 

136.000 

891.000 

179.000 
1,312,000 

775.000 

Utah 

California 

Ail other 

329,000 

1,281,000 

I 686,000 

373.000 
1,635.000 

922.000 

512,546 

2,603,019 

1,332,850 

952, 539 
1,789,904 
1,322, 803 

594,066 

1 3,051,688 
1,510,106 

444,000 

1.773.000 

1.422.000 

132.000 

339.000 

430.000 

664,000 

1.701.000 

1.544.000 

Umted States . 

8,469,000 

(13, 142,000 

15,076,074 

115,882,372 

10,709,660 

11,368 000 

4,017,000 

11,638,000 


1 Compiled from National Canners Association. - Includes West Virginia. 


TURNIPS. 

Table 329. — Turnips: Farm puice, cents per bushel,, 15th of month, 1918-1922. 


Date. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1910-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

November 

56.1 

i 

47.4 

45.9 

68.4 

76.4 

79.6 

98.9 

94.1 

88.5 

83.1 

December 

55.1 

48.4 

45.1 

73.3 

81.1 

79.0 

101.8 

85.9 

86.5 

81.9 

January 

56.8 

49.2 

48.6 

78.6 

88,4 

82.1 

112.4 

88.7 

87.5 

91.9 

February 

60.0 

51.1 

i 

49.6 

91.1 

i 

89.9 

84.7 

124.1 

88.7 

90.3 

91.3 


CELERY. 

Table 330 . — Celei'y: Carlot shipments by States of origin, 1917 to 1922.'^ 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 



1920 

1921 

1922 

New York ' 

1,563 

1,614 

1,523 

2,675 

3,110 

3,286 

New Jersey 

108 

155 

177 

105 

216 

119 

Pennsylvania 

143 

199 

33 

176 

225 

212 

Florida 

2,222 

2,461 

2,051 

3,010 

4,172 

4,808 

Michigan ! 

436 

461 

598 

604 

1,013 

1 1,465 

Colorado 

183 

225 

212 

283 

211 

221 

California 

3,877 

2,262 

1,796 

2,384 

! 3,405 

3,453 

AU other 

45 

35 

59 

71 

; 131 

( 212 

Total 

6,577 

7,412 

6,449 

9,308 

12,483 

13,776 


1 SMpmenis as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


LETTUCE. 


Table 331 . — Lettuce: Carlot shipments by States of origin, 1917 to 1922 J 


State. 


New York.... 
New Jersey... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Monda 

Texas 

Arizona 

Washington. . . 

California 

All other 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1,423 

1,334 

1,761 

2,138 

3,361 

3,173 

215 

171 

245 

515 

478 

570 

181 

226 

319 

265 

448 

619 

161 

375 

395 

356 

583 

859 

1,116 

2,352 

2,134 

3,120 

2,286 

3,115 

53 

17 

90 

176 

114 

114 

64 

64 

41 

165 

166 

649 



19 

345 

632 

811 

2,013 

2,051 

2,731 

6,350 

9,746 

9,713 

202 

369 

283 ’ 

391 

802 

1 2,212 
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BTRAWBERRIES. 

Table 332. — Strawheiries: Monthly average jobbing pH.ees per quaint at. 10 marleu, 

1921 and 1922,^ 


Market and year. 

Mar.a 

Apr. 

May. 

June.* 

Market and year. 

Mar * 

Apr 

New York: 

1921 

$0. 47 

$0.41 

$0.27 


Cincinnati: 

1921 

$0. 33 

$0.27 

1922 

.60 

.37 

.21 

$0.16 

1922 

.53 

.18 

Chicago: 

1921 

.31 

.37 

.24 

St. Paul: 

1921 

.38 

.44 

1922 

.46 

.29 

.14 

.12 

1922 

.30 

Philadelphia: 

1921 

.33 

.34 

.23 

Mmneapolis: 

1921 

.37 

.41 

1922 

.53 

.32 

.18 

.17 

1922 

.29 

Pittsburgh: 

1921 

.34 

.34 

.26 

Kansas City: 

1921 

.33 

.36 

1922 

.50 

.34 

. 17 

.18 

1922 

.31 

St. Louis: 

1921 

.31 

.33 

.23 

Washington: * 

1921 

.50 

.35 

1922 

.51 

.26 

.14 

.16 

1922 

.55 i 

.27 




May. 

June.3 

$0.23 


,12 




.19 

$0.16 

,31 


.18 

.14 

.23 


.16 

.13 

22 


.20 

.14 


1 Aveiage prices as shown arc based on stock of good merchantable quahty and condition only, they 
are simple averages of soiling prices. In some cases convex sions have been made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain campai'abihty. 

* Quotations began Mar 23, 1922. 

« Last quotation June 0, 1922. 

^ Sales direct to retailers. 


Table 333. — Strawberries: Carlot shipments by States of origin, 1917 to 1922 J 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

New York 

210 

242 

112 

362 

244 

330 

New Jersey 

829 

445 

326 

559 

425 

274 

Delaware 

2, 340 

822 

430 

640 

a56 

940 

Maryland 

2,193 

838 

611 

787 

1,069 

1,629 

Virginia 

1,352 

342 

208 

349 

697 

1,670 

North Carolina 

696 

m 

484 

446 

479 

1, 101 

Florida 

193 

79 

21 

153 

108 

325 

Illinois 

347 

125 

80 

98 

74 

260 

Michigan 

475 

272 

391 

439 

455 

650 

Missouri. 

673 

620 

1,081 

3l8 

466 

2,043 

Kentucky 

076 

410 

132 

239 

387 

756 

Tennessee 

1,781 

1,234 

1,099 

1,182 

1,693 

3,692 

Alabama — 

196 

279 

229 

147 

285 

459 

Louisiana 

1,100 

556 

682 

858 

1,531 

1,540 

Arkansas 

1,096 

651 

1,034 

896 

1,094 

: 2,190 

California 

245 

509 

703 

569 

291 

1 199 

Another.. 

663 

443 

482 

448 

641 

j 789 

Total. 

15,065 

8,452 

8, 105 

^ 

8,490 

1 ' 10,695 

1 18,747 


1 Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 
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Statistics of Watermelons, Cantaloupes, and Grapes. 
WATERMELONS. 


Table 334. — Watermelons: Carlot shipments by States of origin, 1917 to 1922.^ 


state. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Delaware 

511 

303 

327 

177 

499 

289 

Maryland 

1,019 

388 

515 

458 

763 

379 

Vir£;ima 

728 

244 

263 

312 

364 

156 

North Carolina 

1,201 

727 

891 

799 

1,530 

98S 

South Carolina 

4, 107 

2,787 

2,673 

4,735 

4, 427 

4,668 

Georgia 

9,530 

6,782 

8,984 

11,103 

16, 140 

13, 143 

Florida 

3,622 

2, 179 

3, 878 

6,807 

5,772 

11,008 

Indiana 

630 

191 

581 ^ 

661 

742 

540 

Ilhnois 

386 

68 

190 1 

251 

. 459 

289 

Iowa 

238 

132 

321 

348 

867 

663 

Missouri 

2,533 

1, 196 

3,516 

3,012 

3, 188 

2,761 

Alabama 

1,634 

806 

708 

1,160 

[ 1^486 

1,937 

Texas 

: 2,871 

2,290 1 

3,007 

4, 845 

4, 298 

4,133 

Oklahoma 

505 

189 ' 

870 

465 

566 

307 

Arkansas 

449 

93 , 

268 

314 

577 

320 

California 

1, 137 

1,689 ; 

3,300 

3,276 

3,796 

4,312 

All other 

402 

328 ' 

568 

532 

989 

1,031 

Total 

31,503 

20,392 

30, 860 

39,255 

46,463 

46, 92i 


iSMpments as shown m carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


CANTALOUPES. 


Table 335. — Cantaloupes: Carlot shipments by States of origin, 1917 to 1922.^ 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Delaware 

702 

429 

590 

581 

943 

843 

Maryland 

855 

490 

835 

771 

1,206 

1,233 

North Carolina 

1, 106 

418 

523 

359 

821 

700 

South Carolina 

157 

31 

100 

no 

299 

273 

Georgia 

789 

551 

314 

389 

640 

1,621 

Indiana 

664 

443 

462 

635 

644 

906 

Michigan 

42 

37 

204 ; 

209 

176 

674 

Arkansas 

797 

699 

1, 106 

936 

1,501 

990 

Colorado 

1,898 

1,818 

3, 132 

2,454 

3, 215 

4,580 

Now Mexico 

227 

256 

378 

937 

421 

275 

Arizona 

1,215 

1,169 

1,832 

1,164 

1, 474 

1,558 

"Wasbrngton 

145 

110 

100 

329 

209 

378 

Califorma 

8,258 

6,848 

12,010 

13, 100 

, 13, 177 

15, 627 

All other 

575 

320 

453 

403 

! 843 

956 

Total 

17,430 

13,619 

22,039 

22,377 

25, 569 

30, 614 


1 Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


GRAPES. 


Table 336. — Grapes: Carlot shipments by States of origin, 1917 to 1922.^ 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

New York 

3,621 

2,017 

3,751 

6,079 

2,461 

7,697 

Pennsylvania : 

801 

367 

881 

1,245 

390 

1,559 

Ohio 

196 

50 

87 

50 

68 

78 

Michigan 

3,298 

1,635 

3,783 

4,607 

1,237 

6,083 

Iowa 

85 

68 

108 

106 

68 

210 

Missouri 

28 

21 

36 

26 

^ 4 

127 

Washington 

31 

59 

37 

8 

67 

48 

California 

13,251 

16,639 

21,605 

26, 974 

32, 879 

43,987 

All other 

68 

59 

61 

110 

38 

177 

Total 

21,379 

20,915 1 

30,349 

39, 205 

37,202 

59,966 
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FliUlTS AND VYAWAWniMK 

Table — Fr^iis and r<yHahUs: Motdhhj and ijaarly varlot shipniaafs of tn mii~ 
moditiasin the United Ftatea, 19 J7 to 192'F 


eVop and year. 

Ian 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A pi. 

May 

June. 

July 

Aug 

HepL. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total. 

Apple.s. 














1917 

2,38(; 

2, 153 

2, 175 

1,239 

905 

301 

755 

1,.308 

5,719 

2 1,. 805 

14, 105 

3, 99,3 

57,048 

191.S 

2,302 

3.232 

2, 882 

1,047 

:147 

229 

1,U9 

2, :^59 

8,070 

26,080 

13, .563 

0,320 

08,840 

1919 

4,044 

3.079 

2,003 

1,006 

430 

189 

i,:m9 

2,712 

12,2.59 

32, 000 

1.5, 864 

.5, .301 

81,552 

1920 

4,393 

4,419 

4,378 

2, 229 

1,276 

202 

1,8,55 

3, 801 

11,043 

37, 2.84 

23,0.87 

8, .875 

102,962 

1921 

0,040 

6,098 

5,095 

2,819 

1,490 

422 

1,220 

3,3.84 

13, 140 

35, 117 

14,404 

5, 991 

90,498 

5-year average 

3,845 

4, mo 

a, 439 

1,788 

903 

281 

1,200 

2,725 

10,0*17 

30, 728 

16,227 

6,090 

81,380 

1922 

4,189 

4,083 

2,931 

1,755 

1,140 

1, 109 

2,500 

4,899 

14,787 

32,0.“>2 

19,512 

8,229 

97,819 

Beans (diy): 














1018 

22 

37 

77 

122 

343 

160 

180 

201 

204 

954 

870 

902 

4,144 

1919 

099 

400 

602 

715 

754 

474 

338 

oil 

375 

1,019 

1, 040 

758 

7,791 

1920 

001 

421 

442 

143 

812 

406 

,331 

305 

271 

845 

1,130 

864 

6,995 

1921 

1,239 

3,230 

967 

690 

675 

012 

492 

749 

1,187 

2,401 

1, 532 

874 

12,714 

4-year average 

055 

525 

522 

492 

646 

430 

337 

400 

524 

1,320 

1, 144 

850 

7,911 

1922 

1,107 

3,129 

890 

490 

479 

398 

23.3 

164 

80.3 

1,9.88 

2,125 

1, 3,5,3 

11,225 

Cabbage* 














1917 

1,280 

463 

503 

457 

1,034 

2,121 

753 

1,015 

2, .505 

0,078 

2,501 

l,a38 

20,354 

1918 

1.498 

1,735 

1,790 

3,379 

3,731 

1,594 

64.5 

1,305 

3,201 

5, 051 

3, 298 

1,371 

28,601 

1910 

2, 182 

2,017 

1,977 

1,831 

2,469 

1,4,38 

.557 

1,152 

2,405 

5. 137 

2,411 

1,346 

24,982 

1920 

1,931 

2,518 

3,328 

3,935 

2,041 

1,508 

612 

1,095 

1,791 

5, 399 

4,607 

1,.3,55 

31,020 

1921 

2, 852 

2,293 

2,929 

4,100 

3,186 

1,727 

4,59 

1,393 

2, 818 

5, 407 

2, 560 

1,934 

31,718 

.5-yoar average 

1,950 

1,805 

2,105 

2,740 

2,793 

1,678 

60;> 

1,192 

2, ,568 

5. 426 

3,075 

},m 

27,347 

1922 

3,248 

3,036 

4,157 

3,903! 3,981 

2,281 

061 

1,433 

3,493 

6,824 

3,529 

2,m 

38,922 

Cantaloupes: 














1917 






3,468 

5,882 

5, 564 

2,184 

306 

23 

3 

17,4,30 

1918 





51 

4,348 

3,949 

3, 922 

1, 3,39 

10 



13, 619 

1919 





66 

6,902 

7,144 

4,755 

2,834 

3.38 




22, 039 

1920 





475 

6, 781 

5,318 

0^ 807 

2, 7,84 

L52' 


22,377 

1921 





638 

7,974 

8, 6,3,5 

5, 9.80 

2, 15,3 

171 

12 


25,569 











5-year average 





a 308 

5, 895 

0, 180 

5, 419 

2, 259 

195 



20, 207 

1922. ^ 




4 

128 

10,375 

10,29.5 

5,7.37 

3,390 

675 

4 


30,614 










Celery: 














1919 

OIC 

540 

722 

412 

507 

32! 

44 

141 

258^ 

875 

1,210 

1,080 

i 6,449 

1920 

810 

1,047 

1,200 

708 

320 

211 

09 

150 

4211 

1,256 

1,811 

1,48.3 

9,308 

1921 

1,075 

1 3,740 

1,754 

866 

255 

105 

137 

202 

510 

1,815 

1,443 

1,909 

12,483 

1922 

1,441 

1 1,391 

1,700 

1,135 

385 

9t 

201 

365 

830 

2,099 

1,928 

2; 147 

13,776 

Grapes; 














1919... 






4' 

400 

2, 8,37 

13,023 

11,592 

2-423 

10 

30,349 

1920 






12 

30^6 

4, 047 

12,001 

19^358 

2'^)8 

13 

39, 206 

1921 

1 





12 

425 

3, 376 

16, 743 

14' 671 

1,968 

6 

37’ 202 

1922 

2 





1 

321 

4,738 

22,3921 

i 

25,804 

6,439 

200 

59,966 

Lettu(5e: 









1919 

767 

717 

! S2Q 

1,090 

831 

181 

395 

695 

653 

358 

565 

937 

8,018 

1920.. 

i 2,025 

; 1,622 

1,353 

1,063 

1,172 

306 

980 

934 

8321 

596 

1,388 

1,491 

13 821 

1921 

1 2,356 

' 1,984 

2,219 

1,974 

1,067 

670 

1,399 

3,140 

1,302 

1,253 

1,481 

1,771 

18,616 

1922 

i 

1,797 

2,607 

z,m 

1,810 

799 

1,545 

1,784 

1,299 

1,526 

1,405 

1,978 

21,8.35 

Onions: 














1917 

m 

355 

232 

2,079 

2,960 

1,156^ 

678 

1,434 

2,740 

4^8 

1,348 

516^ 

19,152 

1918. 

; 901 

1,002 

1,02:1 

1,799 

2,290 

1, 141 

1,177 

1,921 

3, 075) 

4,211 

2,410 

1,017 

22,027 

1919 

! 3,488 

1,213 

949 

1,189 

2,462 

646 

1,844 

1,909 

3,522 

2,963 

1,702 

987 

20,874 

1920 

1,368 

3, 159 

999 

1,938 

4,242 

607i 

1,030 

1,918 

3,675 

4,910 

2,918 

1,180 

25, 950 

1921 

! 2,038 

1,769 

1,724 

2,511 

2,559 

822 

1,482 

2,0*48 

3,362 

2,608 

1,248 

1, 148^ 

23,319 

5-year average 

3,356 

1,112 

985 

2,023 

2,903 

874 

1,242 

1,840 

3,275 

3,762 

1,925 


”22^ 

1922 

1,769 

1,022 

1 710 

3,083 

2,290 

934 

3,568 

1 2,428 

1 4,609 

5,082 

2,086 

1,526: 

27,107 

IPeaches: 






=ss=s= 








1917.-.. 





41 

1,294 

5,149 

6,743 

!n,03i 

3,968 

ll 


27,237 

1918 





1,119 

4,021 

6,330 

5,185 

3*625 




20,409 

1919 





'328 

8,613 

9,216 

11,277 

i 6,485 

104 



30,923 

1920 





45 

1,588 

6,881 

6,284 

10,528 

l,fl3x 

3 


26,967 

1921 





1,429 

4,012 

9,387 

7,324 

5,116 

82 



27,300 








5-year average 

. 




692 

2,886 

7,394 

7,103 

' 7,357 

1,173 



26,567 

1922 





686 

3,140 

7,547 

11,957 

13,681 

1,230 



38,247 



— 








i Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 

» FonP-tT'^ia’r 
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FEUITS AND VEGETABLES— Continued. 

Table 337. — Fruits and mgetahles: Monthly and yearly carlot shipments of 15 com- 
modities in the United States, 1917 to 1922 ^ — Continued 


Crop and year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July Aug. j Sept. Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Pears: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

11 

49 

11 

1 

29 

4 

8 

20 

1 

3 


23 

1 

1 

i 

1,954 3,820 2,753 1,389 
2,417 3,079 4,850 3,634 
1,511 5,582 3,972 1,290 
1,631 6,970 6,676 4,091 

190 

779 

285 

592 

40 

157 

82 

105 

10, 158 
14,950 
12,821 
20,082 

Potatoes (sweet): 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1,123 

1,368 

2,035 

1,713 

939 
959 
1,624 
1, 528 

745 

1,150 

1,505 

1,532 

220 

817 

792 

1,041 

12 

460 

434 

603 

6 

44 

76 

290 

44 1,228 2,904 2,741 
92 686 2,800 3,338 

243 1,951 2,933 3,405 
442 1,889 3,623 3,419 

2,311 
2,658 
2,045 
2, 485 

1,452 
1,882 
2,028 
2, 019 

13,725 
16,254 
19,071 
20, .584 

Potatoes (white). 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

10,331 

9,489 

12,753 

12,883 

14,100 

8,418 

10,943 

8,998 

8,725 

11,970 

6,083 

12,558 

13,744 

12,772 

16,ir>4 

8,471 

li»,528 

13,429 

8,445 

14,893 

9,746 

12,720 

9,883 

6,960 

14,987 

14,719 

16,989 

13,303 

14,777 

17,645 

15,488 12.910 14,292 23,542 
14, 156 li; 805 19, 841 24, 902 
13, 855 13, 626 22, 257 32, 535 
15,62213,592 18,155 31,522 
17, 041 16, 115 26, 040 43, 250 

13,530 

15,442 

17,362 

25,075 

16,729 

7,120 

8,891 

9,532 

9,755 

10,496 

144, 656 
169,264 
181.277 
178,283 
219,426 

5-year average 
1922 

11,912 
16, 663 

9,811 
13, 561 

12,262 
22, 2Z0 

11,353 

20,066 

10,&59 

20,277 

15,487 

21,920 

15,23213,610 20,117 31,150 
1 8, 878 18, 224 24, 335 34, 864 

17,629 
19, 932 

9,159 
11, 591 

178,581 
242, 541 

Strawberries. 

1917 



97 

1,383 

1,122 

6,506 

6,439 

640 



15, 065 

1918 


11 

355 

5,321 

1,417 

177 31 18 



8,452 

1919 



49 

911 

4 .598 

2,265 

147 101 34 



8, 105 

1920 

1921 

10 

40 

44 

675 

887 

2,128 

3,511| 

6,016i 

3,473 

1,763 

403 112 58 2 

29 11 13 9 

1 


8,490 

10,695 

5-year average 
1922 

17 

105 

244 

246 

1,286 

2,369 

5,190 

12,994| 

3,071 

2,930 

279 2 64 3 31 

79 1 6 



10,161 
18, 747 

T«matoes- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

115 

39 

268 

33 

74 

13 

109 

I 472 
! 273 

22 

487 

874 

1,340 

938 

814 

1,448 

1,027 

468 

1,686 

1 j 

2,901 

1,568 

1,924 

763 

2,754 

2,838 

3,028 

3,070 

3,180 

4,392 

2,364 1,894 1,868 1,056 
1,967 2,124 3,171 1,361 
1,471 850 2,798 1,899 

2,199 1,594 3,536 1,491 
1,861 1,071 2,847 863 

94 

281 

403 

216 

428 

15 

23 

39 

26 

53 

14,115 
15,471 
14,503 
15,556 
17, 199 

5-year avor'vge 
1922 

2114 

64 

1 188 
537 

731 

2,615 

1,089 

2,792 

1,994 

3,903 

3,302 

5,989 

1,972 1,507 2,845 1,334 
1,938 2,654 4,290 1,256 

284 

285 

31 

65 

15,369 

20,388 

Watermelons 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 




i 

7 

8 

1 

299' 

1S| 

1,0861 
3, IO3I 

4,986 

6,417 

11,240 

15,187 

15,011 8,856 1,677 29 

20,19910,299 2,174 65 

19,837 12,256 1,958 79 

17,887 9,002 1,664 71 

2! 

18| 

2! 

1 

65 

30,860 

39,25,5 

46,463 

46,924 


1 Shipmmis as sLown in carlots include those hy boat reduced to cailot basis. 
» 4Tyoar average. 
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Yearhoolc of the De.fartment of Agnmlture, 1922. 

I-'RIHTS AND VEGETAT5DES— Coiitmued. 


Table 338 . — Fndtn and nyHables: Yearly unloads of nine eommodilies at 10 markets 

%n carlois, 1917 to 1922} 


Crop and year 

New 

York 

Chi- 

cago. 

Phila- 

del- 

phia, 

Pitts- 

burgh 

St. 

Loins. 

Cin- 

cin- 

nati. 

St. 

Paul. 

Min- 

neap- 

olis. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Wash- 

ing- 

ton. 

Total. 

Apples: 

1917 

^7,906 

4,335 

2,343 

2,498 

2,117 

036 

284 

586 

988 

:i:i3 

2 22, 116 

3918 

11,336 

4, 536 

2,701 

2,951 

1,540 

1,130 

410 

568 

709 

63:i 

26 514 

1919 

10,601 

6,069 

2,864 

2,216 

1,379 

1,450 

227 

318 

674 

387 

26,215 

1920 

31,058 

7,102 

3,217 

2,792 

1,975 

1,617 

401 

461 

1,006 

.590 

30,222 

1921 

3 11,984 

6,634 

3,416 

2,808 

1,856 

1,810 

351 

422 

1,002 

369 

3 30,652 

5-year av . . 

no, 595 

5,735 

2,908 

2,653 

1,773 

1,329 

33.) 

478 

870 

462 

n7,144 

1922 

n2,764 

6,575 

2,539 

3,020 

2,111 

1,257 

496 

712 

775 

414 

» 30, 663 

Cabbage: 












1937 

2 2,027 

1,141 

1,325 

896 

1,001 

425 

46 

81 

375 

186 

2 7,503 

1918 

2,880 

1,322 

1,936 

1,670 

858 

.^7 

54 

57 

580 

371 

10,305 

1919 

2,301 

1,8:17 

1,602 

1,172 

746 

557 

.53 

49 

421 

287 

9,085 

1920 

2,306 

1,355 

1,906 

1,297 

864 

696 

74 

121 

399 

393 

9,311 

1921 

6 3,030 

1,780 

1,962 

1,105 

1,049 

669 

68 

75 

400 

380 

no, 524 

5-vear av . . 

^2,509 

1,487 

1,758 

1,228 

904 

565 

,59 

77 

435 

325 

<9,316 

1922 

7 3,333 

1,697 

2, 166 

1,219 

1,121 

781 

102 

101 

515 

416 

ni,454 

Cantaloupes 






418 






1917 

3, 365 

793 

815 

1,140 

285 

85 

142 

360 

99 

7,502 

1918 

3,029 

1,059 

493 

1,068 

286 

389 

38 

118 

128 

126 

6,734 

1919 

3, 867 

1,936 

1,049 

1,702 

305 

597 

92 

171 

448 

230 

10,397 

1920 

4,213 

2,061 

1,091 

1,275 

452 

554 

60 

94 

396 

266 

10,462 

1921 

8 4,781 

2,308 

1,258 

1,322 

539 

640 

115 

166 

452 

242 

8 11,823 

5-vear av. . 1 

3,851 

1,631 

941 

1.301 

373 

520 

78 

138 

357 i 

193 

9,384 

1922 

» 5,5:15 

; 2,800 1 

1,542 

1,244 

618 

676 

122 

214 

422 1 

246 

n:i,4i9 

Omons: 












1917 

2 4,666 

1,116 

1,606 

1,178 

753 

286 

50 

149 

407 

108 

a 10,349 

1918 

4,465 

695 

1,542 

1,208 

519 

276 

25 

75 

389 

220 

9, 444 

1919 

4,801 

1,403 

l,:i98 

976 

438 

226 

61 

a'i 

284 

174 

9,844 

1920 

4,072 

1,237 

1,554 

1,115 

687 

283 

40 

107 

426 

226 

9,747 

1921 

10 4, 129 

1,545 

1,482 

922 

[ 559 

314 

71 

91 

345 

196 

WO, 954 

5-year av. . 

n,487 

1,205 

1,516 

1,080 

597 

277 

49 

101 

370 

185 

^ <9,868 

1922 

114,933 

1,673 

1,698 

951 

672 

400 

05 

115 

453 

214 

! ^ni, 174 

Peaches: 




1 








1917......... 

3,620 

1,067 

827 

1,167 

318 

495 

69 

190 

292 

120 

8, 195 

1918 

3,6811 


: 892 

1,010 

188 

415 

97 

Kl 

205 

138 

7,771 

1919 

3,935 

l,:i57 

1,267 

1,326 

944 

1,221 

331 

6.31 

128 

112 

285 

1.58 

9,105 

1920, 

3,506 

847 

849 

347 

481 

30 

64 

1,58 

1 263 

7,818 

1921. 

12 4, 143 

i,or>6 

759 

481 

600 

77 

101 

268 

1 148 

W 8, 9,59 

5-yeai av. . . 

3,777 

1,215 

913 

1,001 

340 

624 

HI 

110 

j _ 

' 165 

8, ,370 

1922 

1M,617 

2, 107 

1,016 

1,071 

4:18 

609 

161 

192 

m 

2,52 

w 10,794 

Potatoes (sweet): 












1921. 

in, 592 

1,231 

440 

913 

194 

368 

1 38 

91 

180 

197 

M 5,214 

1922 

1,625 

1,315 

378 

962 

127 

461 

1 65 

341 

147 

167 

W 5,:J88 


i Unloads as shown in carlots include those )>y boat reduced to carlot basis. 
* Eeports incomplete. 

& An additional 152 cars received In L. C. L. rempls. 

1 Includini^ incomplete reports of 1917. 

& An additional 558 cars received in L. C. L, receipts. 

8 An additional 53 cars received in L. C. L* recciiits. 

» An additional 65 cars received in L. C. 1 j, reempts. 

8 An additional 152 cars received in L. 0. L, receipts. 

» An additional 292 cars received In 1... 0, L. receipts, 
w An additional 306 cars received in h, 0. L, receipts. 

An additional 465 cars received in L. 0, L. receipts. 

M An additional 74 cars received in L. C. U. re(‘eipts. 

18 An additional 1,385 cars received in L, C\ U. receipts, 
w An additional 1,642 cars received lu L. C. L. receipts. 

1® An additional 1,368 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES— Continued. 

Table S38 . — Fruits and vegetables: Yearly unloads of nine commodities at 10 
markets in carlots, 1917 to 1922 ^ — Continued. 


Cl op and year. 

New 

York. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Philar 

del- 

phia. 

Pitts- 

burgh. 

St. 

Iioms. 

Cin- 

cm- 

natx. 

St. 

Paul. 

Min- 

neap- 

olis. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Wash- 

ing- 

ton 

Total. 

Potatoes (white): 
1917 

3 20,601 
19,330 

9,609 

6,441 

5,185 

2,904 

1,573 

410 

1,196 

2,546 

439 

3 50,904 

1918 

12,477 

6,823 

6,516 

2,739 

1,538 

125 

397 

2,602 

1,213 

53,760 

1919 

18,378 

12, 158 

7,668 

7,326 

2,756 

2,047 

150 

498 

2,521 

1,000 

54,502 

1920 

17,424 

11,302 
13, 077 

7,190 

5,614 

2,512 

2,189 

437 

756 

2, 145 

885 

50, 454 

1921 

3 17,986 

7,460 

5,396 

3,592 

2,857 

594 

845 

2,257 

1,153 

3 55,217 

5-year av. . 

ns, 744 

s 20, 100 

11,725 

7,116 

6,007 

2,901 

2,041 

343 

738 

2,414 

938 

4 52,967 

1922 

13,912 

8,023 

5,009 

4,290 

3,447 

351 

717 

2,433 

1,447 

& 59, 729 

Strawberries: 












1917 

2,771 

910 

679 

435 

89 

287 

82 

199 

173 

10 

5,635 

1918 

1,206 

876 

304 

271 

77 

255 

52 

119 

100 

18 

3,278 

1919 

898 

1,246 

243 

166 

45 

232 

58 

101 

50 

50 

3,089 

1920 

1,202 

909 

291 

185 

85 

80 

49 

84 

68 

75 

3,028 

1921 

6 1,101 

1,499 

300 

321 

132 

356 

72 

147 

180 

50 

6 4, 158 

5-year av.. 

1,436 

1,088 

363 

276 

86 

242 

63 

1 130 

114 

41 

3,838 

1922 

7 2, 193 

1,719 

568 

497 

272 

1 474 

160 

351 

262 

47 

7 6,543 

Tomatoes: 






i 






1917 

3 3,310 

1,333 

696 

945 

237 

! 347 

27 

75 

266 

105 

3 7,341 

1918 

3,229 

1,008 

! 698 

1,016 

64 

I 191 

39 

1 64 

185 

115 

6,609 

1919 

2,986 

1,020 

1 943 

993 

178 

202 

24 

50 

235 

158 

6,789 

1920 

3,153 

1,199 

826 

765 

220 

1 218 

15 

49 

214 

180 

6,839 

1921 

8 2,872 

1,588 

1,105 

919 

327 

287 

34 

58 

262 

193 

8 7,645 

5-year av. . 

i 4 3 110 

1,230 

854 

928 

205 

249 

28 

59 

232 

150 

4 7,045 

1922 

8 3,974 

1,918 

1,382 

1,219 

444 

438 

j 75 

121 

330 

231 

9 10, 132 

Totals: 


i 










1917 

i 3 48,356 

120,334 

14,732 

13,444 

7,734 

4,467 

1,053 

2,618 

5,407 

1,400 

m9,545 

1918 

1 49,158 

23,033 

15,389 

15,710 

1 6,301 

4,771 

840 

1,481 

4,898 

2,834 1 

124,415 

1919 

! 47,767 

27, 026 

16,771 

15,772 

! 6, 181 

5,942 

793 

1,412 

1,739 

4,918 

2,444 

129,026 

1920 

46,934 

26,432 

16,922 

13,892 

: 7, 142 

6,018 

1,112 

4,812 

2,878 

127,881 

1921 

10 51,918 

30,988 

18,479 

14,465 

8,729 

7,901 

1,420 

1,996 

5,346 

2,934 

10 144,176 

5-year av. . 

4 48,827 

25,563 

16,459 

14,657 

7,217 

5,820 

1,044 

1,849 

5,076 

2,498 

4 129,009 

1922 

11 59,074 

33,716 

19,312 

15, 192 

10,093 

8,543 

1,597 

2,667 

5,668 

3,434 

n 159,296 


5 Unloads as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 
2 Eeports incomplete. 

» An additional 1,764 cars received in U. C. L. receipts. 

4 Including incomplete leports of 1917. 

^ An additional 751 cars received in L. C. U. receipts. 

6 An additional 822 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 

7 An additional 650 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 

8 An additional 512 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 

8 An additional 814 cars received in L. G. L. receipts. 

w An additional 3,825 cars received in L. C. L. receipts, 
n An additional 6,348 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
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Table X\0,—Swiar: Produetiott. hi thr JhiiUd Stafo^ and iis ptmsomoihs, /SSfPS} to 

Data for 1912-13 an<l snbs(i(jiu‘ntly Ix'ot, Mi^ai, also l^rnnsiaiiu atai ilau aii <‘aiH* sugar, f‘stiniat(*(l bv 
Diiited Htaies Depaitiiient oi Agri<‘uitnra; Porto Hu*<r, by 'I’roasury Dt^partJiituit of Porto Hieo; Fhiiit)niiie 
islands, prodiint ion ostimated by tho PhiUppino I>opurinu*nt of Agruailturo ami (‘xpoils for years ending 
June 30. For sources of data for (‘iirlier y<‘ais, see 'i'eaibook for 1912, p. 050. A sliort ton is 2‘0(K) pounds? 


Year. ' : 

Beet 

sugar 

(ehieOv 

reflued). 

1 

Louisi- 

ana. 

I'unc w 

i Oilier 
Statcs.s 

iigar ((‘hndl; 

Porto 

Hieo. 

y raw). 

Hawaii. 

Short fo'm. 

Philip- 
pi no 
Islands.^ 

Total. 

Average; 

1856-57 to 3860-61.... 

Short tom. 

SJiori to7is. 
132, 402 

Short torn 
5. 97X 

Short tom^. 
75. 364 

Short to ns 
46,446 

Short tom. 
t^iCLlQO 

1861-62 to 1865-66... . 

269 

74,03t) 

i: 

915 

71, 

765 


488 

202 ; 503 

1866-67 to 1870-71..,. 

448 

44,768 

3, 

818 

(Hi, 

114 


.81,485 

226,633 

1871-72 to 1875-76.... 

403 

67,341 

4, 

113 

87, 

6(K) 

\ 

119,5.57 

279,020 

1876-77 to 1880-81....^ 

470 

10*1,92(1 

5, 

327 

7(), 

579 

27,040 ^ 

169, (K)7 1 

383,403 

1881-82 to 188.5-86.... 

692 

1 121,868 


280 

87, 

141 

76,075 : 

189,277 1 

485,633 

1886-87 to 1890-91,.-. 

1,922 

! 163,049 

' N 

439 

i 70, 

112 

125,410 

186,329 i 

5.5.5,091 

1891-92 to ISyWKi..-. 

19,406 

I 268,6.55 

' 6, 

6.34 

6.3, 

280 

if)2, 538 

286, 629 

807,142 

1896-97 to 1900-1901.. 

58,287 

1 282, .199 

4, 

405 

61, 

292 

282, 585 

134, 722 i 

823,690 

1901-2 to 1905-6 

239, 730 

:i:>2,(U3 

12, 

126 

341, 

478 

403, 308 1 

108, 978 i 

1,257,673 

1906-7 to 1910-11 

47<), m 

348, .544 

13, 

tWA 

282, 

1,36 

516,041 

145, 8:i2 i 

1,785,370 

MK)l-2 

184, 606 

3(>0,277 

4, 

048 

10.3, 

1.^ 

.3.55,611 

75,011 

1,082,705 

1902-3 

218, 40t> 

368,734 

4, 

169 

KK), 

576 i 

437, 993 

12.3, 108 

1,2.52,984 

1903-4 

240, 604 

255,894 

22, 

176 

138, 

m\ 

367, 475 

82, 855 

1,107,100 

1904-5 

242,113 

398 195 

16, 

,800 

151, 

088 

426,248 

125,273 

1,359,715 

1905-6 ' 

312,921 

377, 162 

13, 

440 

214, 

480 

429,213 

i:i8,645 

1,485,861 

1906-7 ■ 

483,612 ! 

257,600 

14, 

,560 

206, 

864 

440,017 

132,602 

1,536,255 

1907-8 

461,628 1 

380,800 

13, 

,440 

zm, 

(K)5 1 

521, 123 

167,242 

1,776,328 

1906-9 

425, 884 

397,600 

16, 

,800 

277, 

093 i 

.5:1.5, 156 

12:1,876 

1,776,409 

1909-10 

512, 469 

361,000 I 

ii, 

,2(K1 


786 i 

517,090 

140,783 

1,892,328 

1930-11 

510, 172 

342,720 1 

12, 

,320 

349, 

840 

566,821 

164,658 

1,946,531 

1911-12.... 

.m5oo 

352,874 j 


,m 

371, 

076 

595,038 

205,046 

2,1.33,534 

1912-13 

692, 556 

153,573 

9, 

(KK) 

398, 

fK)4 

540,524 

& 34.5,077 

2, 144,734 

1913-14 

733, 401 

292,698 

7 

800 

351, 

m 

612,000 

6 408, ,3:19 

2,40.5,904 

1914-15 ' 

1 722, 054 

242, 7(K) 

3, 

920 

346, 

490 

646,000 

421, 192 

2,382,356 

191,5-16 1 

: 874,220 

137, 5(K) 

1» 

120 

4K1, 

590 

592,763 

Mi2,274 

1 2, .501, 467 

39K)-17 1 

1 820,657 

303, m 

7^ 

(KK) 

503, 

081 

644,663 

(>425,266 

i 2,704,567 

3937-18 1 

; 76.-), 207 

243,600 

2, 

240 

45:i, 

794 

576,700 

474,745 

1 2,536,286 

1918-19 j 

' 7(K),950 

280,900 

3, 

500 

406, 

()02 

600,312 

45:1,346 

1 2,505,010 

1919-20 

1 7211,451 

121, (KK) 

i, 

125 

4a5, 

071 

556,343 

446,912 

2,356,902 

1920-21 

1 1,089,021 

169, 127 


987 

489, 

,818 

521,759 

608,499 

2,88.5,211 

1921-22 

! 3,020,489 

324,431 

3, 

270 





1 ' 

3922-23 

691,000 

243,376 




\ 


1 i 






1 CSensns rettirns give production of beet sugar for 1809 as BL729 short tons; for 1904, 253,921; 1909, 501,682; 
production of cane sugar In Louisiana for 1839, 59,974 short tons; 1849, 2^b(K)l hogsheads; 1859, 221,726 hogs- 
heads; 1869. 80,706 hogsheads; 1879, 171,706 hogsheads; 1889 , 146,062 short tons; 1898,278,497 short tons; 
1899, 159,583; and 1909, 32.5,516 short tons; cane sugar in other States, 18,39, 491 short tons, in 1849, 21,576 
hogsheads; in 1859, 9,256 hogsheads; In 1869, 6,337 hogsheads; in 1879 7,166 hogsheads; in 1889, 4,580 short 
tons; in 1899, 1,691 ; and in l fK)9, 8,687 short tons. 

» Includes Texas only, subsequent to 1903^3. Unofficial returns prior to 1918-19. 

8 Exports for years ending June 30. 

^ Complete data not avaimble for this period. Production in 1878-79, 1,254 short tons; in 1879-80, 1,304 
short tons. 

^ Production. 
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Table 340 . — Sugar beets and beet sugar ‘ Production in the United States j 1913-1922. 


[Figures foi 1922 are subject to revision ] 



Area of beets. 

Beets produced (weight as delivered to 
factories). 

State and year.i 


Harvested- 


j 


Price to 
growers 
per ton. 


Planted. 

Amount. 

Per cent 
of 

planted. 

Quantity. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Farm value. 

California: 

Acres. 

A cres. 

Per cerU 

Bliiort tons. 

Short tons 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1918 

121, 000 

101,000 

83.28 

858,000 

8.52 

8,534,000 

9.95 

1919 

130,000 

107, 000 

82.76 

816, 000 

7.61 

11,561,000 

14.17 

1920 

136, 000 

123,000 

90.50 

1,074,000 

8.74 

14,096 000 

13. 13 

1921 

136,000 

121,000 

88.91 

1,046, 000 

8.67 

7,851,000 

7 51 

1922 

62,000 j 

59,000 

95.16 

441,000 

7.48 

3,868,000 

8. 77 

Colorado: 



10.02 

1918 

142,000 

126,000 

88.65 

1,444,000 

11.47 

14,474,000 

1919 

236, 000 * 

183,000 

77.28 

1,765,000 

1 9.66 

1 19,143,000 

10.85 

1920 

254, 000 1 

220, 000 

86.69 

2, 325, 000 

10.58 

27,627, 000 

11.88 

1921 

214, 000 i 

200,000 

93.48 

2,279,000 

11.39 

14,521,000 

7,823,000 

6. 37 

1922 

165,000 

150, 000 

90.91 

1,473,000 

9.81 

5.31 

Idaho: 




10. 00 

1918 

38, 000 

32,000 

85.69 

344,000 

10. 66 

3,443,000 

1919 

54, 000 i 

30,000 j 

56.48 

203,000 

6. 70 

2, 235, 000 

11. 00 

1920 

58,000 * 

45,000 ! 

78.32 

396,000 

8.77 

4,787, 000 

, 12. 10 

1921 

53,000 

41,000 i 

78.56 

380,000 

9.18 

2, 279, 000 

! 6.00 

1922 

33,000 

25,000 1 

75.76 

277,000 

11.16 

1, 525, 000 

5. 50 

Michigan: 



8.40 

10 08 

1918 

134, 000 

115,000 

85.48 

967, 000 

9, 741, 000 

1919 

166, 000 

123, 000 

74,28 

1,211,000 

9.82 

15, 158, 000 

12, 52 

1920 

164,000 

150, 000 

91.31 

1,313,000 

8.78 

13, 236, 000 

10 08 

1921 

164,000 

148,000 

90 26 

1,153,000 

7. 80 

7,041,000 

6 10 

1922 

106,000 

83,000 

78.30 

690,000 

8. 33 

3, 898, 000 

5 05 

Nebraska: f 




4, 833, 000 

9.96 

1918 

45,000 

43,000 

95.84 

485,000 

11.35 

1919 1 

65, 000 

59,000 1 

91.22 

601,000 1 

10.16 

6, 546, 000 

10 90 

1920 

79,000 

72, 000 

91,63 

718,000 

9. 93 

8, 587, 000 

11.96 

1921 1 

72,000 

72,000 

100.66 

773,000 : 
688,000 ' 

10.72 

5, 093,000 

6.59 

1922 i 

55, 000 : 

55,000 

100.00 

12.43 

3,440,000 

5.00 

Ohio: 





10.03 

1918 

36,000 ! 

33,000 

90. 16 

315,000 i 

9.69 

3, 162,000 

1919 

37, 000 

31,000 

83.29 

327,000 i 

10.58 

4, 168, 000 

12. 75 

1920 

54, 000 

49,000 

91.28 

436,000 

8.86 

4,313,000 

9. 89 

3921 

36, 000 

33,000 

91.20 

264,000 i 

8. 10 

1, 596, 000 

6. 05 

1922 i 

28,000 

25, 000 

89.29 

211,000 

8.34 

1,161,000 

5. 50 

1918 

90,000 

82,000 

90.70 

1,003,000 

12.27 

10, 041, 000 

10.01 

1919. 

110,000 

103,000 

94 12 

1,016,000 

9, 84 

11, 148, 000 

10. 97 

1920 

116,000 

113,000 

96.96 

1,390,000 

12. 35 

16, 713, 000 

12.03 

1921 

111,000 

112,000 

101.21 

1,152,000 

10 26 

6,300,000 

5. 47 

1922..... 

80; 000 

74,000 

98.75 

860,000 

11.64 

4,369,000 

5. 08 

Wisconsin: i 




908, 000 

10.00 

1918 ' 

15, 000 

1 12,000 

83.22 

100,000 

8.05 

1919 

16, 000 

12, 000 

74.69 

117,000 

9 71 

1.411.000 

1.940.000 

12.02 

1920 ^ 

29, 000 

21, 000 

71,33 

190,000 

9.19 

10.20 

1921 ’ 

18,000 

17,000 

91.48 

148,000 

8. 82 

1,034,000 

7.00 

1922 ! 

13,000 

I 0, 000 

1 

69. 23 

79,000 

8.72 

471,000 

5.95 

Other States: i 



8.53 

4, 268, 000 

9.86 

1918 i 

69, 000 

50, 000 

73,66 

433,000 

1919 : 

76, 000 

! 44, 000 

56.61 

305,000 

8.39 

4,050,000 

11.08 

1920... 1 

88, 000 

79, 000 

88. 54 

696,000 

8.75 

8, 025, 000 

11.52 

192! ' 

78, (K)0 

71,000 

89.63 

; 587,000 

8.23 

3.911.000 

3.050.000 

6. 65 

1922 

64,000 

57,000 

89.06 

524, 000 

9.20 

5. 83 

United States: 




33, 491, 000 

5.69 

1913 ....1 

635,000 

580,000 

91,33 

I 5,886,000 

10. 10 

1914 

515,000 

483, 000 

93.94 

1 5,585,000 

11.60 

30, 438, 000 

5. 45 

1915... 

664,000 

611, OOO 

92. 02 

1 6,511,000 

10.70 

36,950,000 

6.67 

1936 

768, 000 

665, 000 

86.57 

1 6,228,000 

9.36 

38, 139, 000 

6. 12 

1917 ... 

807, 000 

665, 000 

82.43 

i 5,980,000 

9.00 

44, 192,000 

7.39 

1918 

690, 000 

594,000 

86.13 

I 5,949,000 

; 10. 01 

59,494,000 

10.00 

1919 

890, 000 

692,000 

77.77 

6,421,000 

9.27 

75,420 000 

n 74 

1920 

978,000 

872, 000 

89.08 

1 8,538,000 

9.79 

99,324, 000 

11 03 

1921 

882,000 

815,000 

92 36 

i 7,782 000 

9.55 

49,626, 000 

6 3S 

1922 

606,000 

1 537,000 

i 

88.61 

1 5,243,000 

j 9.76 

29,605, 000 

5. 65 
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S1f(iAK -Ootitinucd. 

TabIjK ^iO.--NugaT bce-ts and hc.rf «ii(/rir; I'mlw'tmn, in the (Tnited Idtates, U)t;S-1922~ 


state and year 


California 

No. 

19i8 

13 

1919 

10 

1920 

10 

1921 

9 

1923 

7 

Colorado: 


1918 

14 

1919 

If) 

1920 

17 

1921 

15 

1922 

15 

Idaho. 


1918 

7 

1919 

1 0 

1920 

8 

1921 

1 7 

1922 

5 

Michigan. 


19 IH 

10 

1919 

10 

1920 

17 


1921 

1922 

Nebraska- 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Ohio: 

1918 

3919 

1920 

1923 ... . 

3922 

Utah: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Wisfonsin: 

191H, ...... 

1910 

1920 

1921 .. ..... 

1922 .. .... 
Other States: 

1918.. ..... 

1919.. ..... 

1920 

1921 

1922 .. ...... 

XJnitod States: 

1913 .. ..... 

1914 

mr> 

1916 

1917 

1918 .. ..... 

1919 . 

1920 .. ..... 

1921 

1922 . 


Fac- 
tones| 
oper- 
at) n. 




Sugar hcct i 

! u.se<i. 

\ 

nalysis 

beets. 

of 

Recovery of 
sucrose. 


A\ er- 
age 
l(‘ngth 

Sugai 

ma<le 

(chiefly 

Area 

i 

A\cr- 
ag(* ! 

(quantity 

Pi 

eei 

f'l’" 

rit- 

! Purity 

i^er- 

eent- 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 


of cam- 

refinedj. 

hai- 

yield 

woiked 

ag< 

'Of 

eo< 

‘fii- 


total 


paign. 

vested. 

per 

sliced ). 

su- 

|(*ie 

ut •'» 

of 

sucrose 





acre 


eiose.'^ 



beets. 

in 

beets 





Short 


P 

er 

Ar 

Per 

Per 

Pet 

Da!/s. 

Short tons. 

Acreft. 

tons. 

Sim i tons. 

ir 

nt 

cent 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

81 

123, 000 

101, (KK) 

8.40 

816, (KK) 

!7. 

, OH 

81. 

,50 

14. .12 

85. 26 

2.51 

76 

131,000 

l(/7, (X)0 

7.51 

805, IKK) 

17 

87 

82. 

,02 

16.30 

91.21 

1.57 

90 

168, (KM) 

123,000 

8. 56 

1,0.12,000 

17 

66 

81. 

,44 

15. 97 

90.43 

1.69 

84 

173,000 

121,000 

8. 62 

L0}0,(K)0 

!7. 

^'0 

81. 

, 46 

16.48 

92. 58 

1.32 


72, (K)!) 

59,(KJl) 


4ii,(«)0 

18. 

.01) 

.... 


16.30 

87.03 

2.30 

76 

392, (KK) 

126, (KK) i 

10.83 i 

1,363,000 

16. 

i 

.10 

85. 

96 

14.07 

87. 39 

2.03 

87 

191,000 

181,000 

9. 07 

1,61{),000 

13. 

62 

83. 

85 

11.71 

85. 08 

1.91 

98 

291,000 

220, OfH) 

9.85 

2, 166, (KM) 

1,1. 

.8! 

8.1. 

15 

1.3.00 

86. 02 

2.21 

95 

295, (KK) 

2(K),()0() 

10.79 

2, 1.19, 0(K) 

15. 

66 

83. 

28 

13. (i6 

87. 23 

2.00 


183,000 

i:k),ooo 


1, 17.3, OtH) 

11. 

86 



12, 42 

83.58 

2.44 

87 

45,000 

32,000 

10.12 

327,000 

16. 

57 

86, 

46 

13.66 

82.44 

2.91 

50 

26, (KK) 

30, 000 

6.49 

107,000 

1.1. 

, ts 

86. 

, 15 

13, 29 

85.85 

2.19 

72 

57,000 

45, (KX) 

K. 97 

405,(100 

16. 

. 26 1 

86. 

,42 

13. 08 

.85. 98 

2.2vS 

60 

57,000 

41,000 

8. 57 

3.15,000 

17. 

,45 

86. 

,54 

15.99 

01.63 

1.46 


11,000 

2.1,000 


27;,0(K) 

16. 

()6 



14.91 

89, 50 

1.75 

75 

128,000 

115,{)(K3 

7.71 

8fK),0(K) 

16. 

,61 

85. 

49 

14.38 

86. fd 

2.23 

81 

130,000 ; 

12.btKlO 

8. .36 

l,0:i2,tKK) 

U. 

57 

81. 

78 

12.63 

86.68 

1 94 

87 

10(>,{‘(K) i 

150,(KK) 

8. 32 

1,211,000 

1.1. 

79 

84. 

04 

13,31 

81.48 

2.45 

71 

122,0(K) 1 

U«,00() 

7.55 

1, 117,000 

13. 

28 

81. 

68 

10.95 

82.45 ^ 

2 33 


86, (KK) 

83,000 


690, (KK) 

14. 

33 



12,41 

86.00 

1.92 

99 

03,000 

43,000 

10.60 

45.1, (KK) 

16. 

05 

86. 

14 

14.01 ! 

87. 29 

2.04 

112 

61,000 ' 

59, (KK) ! 

9.37 

6.51, (KK) 

13. 

14 

82. 

HO 

10. 09 

83.64 

2.15 

310 

90, (HK) 

72,000 

9.26 

670, OIK) 

1.1. 

74 

83. 

94 

13.37 

84.94 

2.37 

106 

105, (KK) ! 

72,000 

10.12 

730, (MK) 

16. 

OO 

84. 

55 

U. 13 

86.93 

2. 17 


85,(K)0 : 

55,000 


688, OlH) 

1,1. 

19 



12.31 

81.04 

2.88 

91 

.35,0<K) 

33,000 

8.91 

291,600 

15. 

74 

84. 

23 

12. 19 

77.45 

3.55 

79 j 

32,000 

31, (KK) 

9. 43 

292, (KX) 

11. 

15 

82. 

73 

10.03 

77. 24 

3 22 

100 

47,000 

t 49, (KK) 

7.77 

.382, (HH) 

1.1. 

44 

82. 

45 

12.31 

70. 73 

3. 13 

62 

20,000 

33,IHK) 

7.61 

248, IKK) 

13. 

U 

1 81. 

41 

; 10, 16 

7.8.00 

2 95 


27, (K)0 

2.'>,000 


211,000 

1 1. 

75 



12.89 

87, 39 

1.86 

98 1 

106, (KK) 

82,000 

11.08 

905,000 

i 15, 

29 

i 84. 

21 

11.69 

76. 46 

3.60 

84 

101, IKK) 

103,060 

8.80 

908, (K)0 

1 13. 

87 

! 82. 

39 

n. 12 

80 17 

2.75 

102 

163,000 

113,0fK) 

11.20 

- 1,261,000 

in. 

62 

84. 

27 

12.89 

82. ,52 

2.73 

78 

156,000 

112,000 

9.66 

i 1,084, (XH) 

16. 

52 

84. 

72 

14.27 

86.99 

! 2.15 


118, 000 

74,000 


^ 800, 000 

16, 

23 



13, 72 

84, 53 

2. §1 

63 

13, (HK) 

12,000 

7.54 

93, (KK) 

16. 

29 

82. 

40 

14.29 

87. 72 

2.00 

00 

11, (KM) 

12,(K'0 

8,73 

106, (MK) 

13. 

16 

HI. 

73 

10.07 

76. 52 

3.09 

80 

21,000 

21,000 

8. 16 

160, (MK) 

15. 

86 

82, 

53 

12.40 

78. 18 

3.46 

51 

14,<HH> 

17,000 

7.96 

133, (M)0 

13. 

47 

82. 

11 

10.59 

78. 62 

2,88 


10, (XH) 

9,(MK) 


1 79, 000 

16. 

10 



12. 99 

80.68 

1 3.11 

64 

56,000 

60,000 

‘ 8.06 

410, (K)0 

15. 

95 

84. 

31 

13.59 

85. 20 

i 2.36 

52 

40,000 

44,000 

I 7.77 

338, (K>0 

M. 

27 

83. 

14 

11.95 

83.74 

2,32 

70 

83,000 

70, m 

i 8,07 

6 12, 0(H) 

M. 

46 

83, 

12 

13. 06 

84. 48 

: 2.40 

60 

74,000 

71,000 

7.69 

618, (KK) 

i 15. 

41 

81. 

89 

13. 50 

87,61 

1.91 


69,000 

57, m 


624, IKK) 

1 15, 

90 



13. 08 

82.26 

2.82 

86 

7a%(K)0 

680,000 

9.76 

6,659,(K)0 

15. 

78 

83. 

22 

12.96 

82.13 

2.82 

86 

722, (KM) 

483,000 

10.90 

6,288, (KK) 

: 16. 

38 

83. 

89 

13.65 

83.33 

2.73 

92 

874, (K)0 

611,000 

10.10 

6,160,(KK) 

16. 

49 

34. 

38 

14. 21 

86.17 

2.28 

80 

821, (K)0 

666 000 

8.90 

6, 92), 000 

10. 

30 

81. 

74 

13. 86 

85.03 

^ 2.44 

74 

i 765,000 

666,000 

1 8.46 

6,626,000 

16. 

28 

83. 

89 

13.60 

83.54 

2.68 

81 

761,000 

694,000 

1 9.39 

6,578,000 

10. 

18 

84. 

70 

13.64 

84.30 

2.54 

78 

726,000 

692 000 

i H..50 

6,888,000 

14. 

48 

82. 

84 

12.34 

85. 22 

2.14 

91 

1,089,000 

872 000 

9.17 

7,991,000 

16. 

99 

33. 

96 

13.63 

85. 24 

2.36 

76 

11,020, 000 

815 000 

9.10 

7,414,000 

16. 

77 

33. 

09 

13.76 

87.25 

2.01 


1 691,000 

637,000 


5,243,000 

16. 

59 


13.17 

84.48 

2.42 


1 Aoreag© and production of beets are credited, as in former reports, to the State in which the beets were 
made into sugar, 
a Based upon weight of beets. 

8 Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

* Percentage o f sucrose actual iv hv 
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SU GAR — Continued. 


Table 341. — Cane-sugar production of Louisiana^ 1911-1922, 

[Figures for 1922 are from returns made before the end of the season, and are subject to revision.] 


Year of cane 
harvest. 

Factories 
in opeia- 
tion. 

Sugar 

made. 

Average 
sugar 
made 
per ton' 
of cane. ^ 

Cane used for sugar. 

Molasses made.i 

Area. 

Average 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion. 

Total. 

Per ton 
of sugar. 


Number 

Sftor^ tons 

Pounds. 

Acres. 

Sdiort tons. 

Short tons 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1911 

188 

352, 874 

120 

310,000 

19 

6,887,292 

35, 062,625 

99 

1912 

126 

153, 573 

142 

197,000 

11 

2, 162, 574 

14, 302, 169 

93 

1913 

153 

292,698 

139 

248,000 

17 

4,214,000 

24,046,320 

82 

1914 

149 

242, 700 

152 

213,000 

15 

3, 199, 000 

17,177,443 

71 

1915 

136 

137, 500 

135 

183,000 

11 

2,018, 000 

12,743,000 

93 

1916 

150 

303, 900 

149 

221,000 

18 

4, 072, 000 

26,154,000 

86 

1917 

140 

243,600 

128 

244,000 

15.6 

3, 813, 000 

, 30,728,000 

126 

1918 

134 

280, 900 

135 

231,200 

18 

4, 170. 000 

28,049,000 

100 

1919 

121 

121,000 

129 

179, 900 

10.5 

1, 883, 000 

12,991,000 

107 

1920 

122 

169, 127 

136.1 

182, 843 

13.6 

2, 492, 524 

16,856,867 

100 

1921 

124 

324,431 

155,2 

226,366 

18.5 

4, 180,780 

25,423,341 

78 

1922 


241,376 

144.4 

217, 000 

15.4 

3, 342,000 

20,420,000 

85 


1 Figures for molasses, 1911-1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters' Association; figures 
for later years as reported by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, U S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table 342 . — Area of sugar cane and production of cane sirup, United States, 1920-1922. 


State. 

Area of sugar cane.i 

. 

Production of sirup .2 

Total. 

Harvested for sirup 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lomsiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Total 

Acres. 

8,200 

53. 100 
28,000 
55,000 

33. 100 
268,300 

16,400 

3,200 

Acres. 

8,700 

61,000 

34.000 

71.000 

39,200 
294, 500 

18. 000 
3, 000 

Acres. 

9.600 

50.000 

29. 000 

79.000 

37.000 
294, 000 

18, SOO 

3.600 

Acres. 
7,800 
44, 100 

24.000 

42.000 

28.300 

18.300 
7, 100 
2,500 

Acres. 

8,200 

45.000 

30.000 

60.000 

33,700 
18,900 
12, 000 
2,400 

Acres. 

8,900 

40.000 

24. 000 

69.000 

32.000 
21, 600 
14, 200 

3, 100 

1,000 

gallons. 

858 

9,697 

6, no 

7,665 

7,358 

4,640 

2,215 

437 

1,000 
gallons. 
1, 107 
7,335 
6,300 
8,760 

7,682 
6,454 
3, 192 
437 

1,000 
gallons. 
1,288 
7, 040 
4,800 
11,937 

7,040 

6,020 

2,485 

531 

465,300 

529,400 

521,000 

174, 100 

210,200 

212, 800 

38,980 1 

41,167 ^ 

41, 141 


1 Sorghum, some times confused with sugar cane, is not included. 

2 The production of molasses (a by-product from, sugar) in Louisiana is forecast at 20,420,000 gallons for 
1922 compared with 25,423,000 gallons in 1921 and 16,857,000 gallons in 1920. 
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SUGAR— Continued. 

Table 343. — Total and per capita sugar supply of the United States, 1901-1920. 

The ^‘supply'’ shown holow consists of domestic production, plus imports, minus exports, and is 
tmoted from the Statistical Abstract of the United States foi 1918, pp 560-561, for all yeais except 1919. 
Figm-es for 1919 ai'o based upon the Bureau of Ciop Estimates reports on production and tlie Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce repoits on exports and imports. The average per capita supply is 
computed from the Census estimates of population for June 1, 1901-1915, July 1, 1916, and subseciiiently. 
No allowance has been made for sugar carried over from one fiscal year to the next. 


Year 

ending 

Supply 
(^^consump- 
tion”) of 
sugar. 

Year 

ending 

Supply 
(“consmnp- 
i tion”) of 
sugar. 

Year 

ending 

Supply 
(^^consurap 
lion”) of 
sugar. 

Year 

ending 

Supply 
(‘‘consump- 
tion”) of 
sugar. 

Jime 3b. 

Total. 

Per 

cap- 

ita. 

June 30. 

Total. 

Per 

cap- 

ita. 

June 30. 

Per 

Total, cap- 
ita. 

June 3b. 

Total 

Per 

cap- 

ita. 

1903 

Mil- 
lions 
of lbs. 
5,585 

Lbs. 
71. 96 

1906 

Mil- 
lions 
of lbs 
6,491 

Lbs 

75.74 

1911 1 

Mil- 

lions 

of lbs Lbs 
7,230 77.31 

1916 

Mil- 
lions 
of lbs. 
7, 960 

Lbs 
79 00 

1902 

5,019 

63.35 

1907 

7,090 

81. 19 

1912 1 

7,862 82.78 

1917 

8,467 

82.87 

1903 

6,380 

78. 92 

1908 

i 6,591 

74.11 

1933 ! 

8,324 85.43 
8,791 89 93 

1918 

8,086 

78.06 

1904 

5,662 

68.06 

1909 

7,283 

80. 43 

1914 i 

1919 

8,773 

83. 55 

1905 

1 5,026 

73.66 

1910 

7,360 

79. 87 

1915 1 

8,627 86 91 

1920 

9,733 

91.46 

Ave. 1901- 
1905.... 

5,731 

70. 91 

Ave. 1906- 
1910. . . . 

6,963 

78.27 

Ave 1911- 
1915 i 

8,169 84.48 

Ave. 1916- 
1920.,.. 

8,596 

83. 56 




i 

i 



1921 

1922 1 

10,548 

ll,237j 

97.82 

103.53 


I Prehrainary. 


Table 344. — Cane sugar 'production of Hawaii, 1913-1922, 


[1922 figures subject to revision.] 



Average 

Sugar 

Cano used for sugar. 


Average extrac- 
tion of sugar. 

I '{land and year end- 
ing Sept. 30. 

length 
of caiii- 
pnign. 

made 

(chiefiy 

raw). 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

Average 
yield pel 
acre. 

Pro- 

duction. 

Total 
area m 
cane. 

Per cent 
of cane. 

Per 
shoit 
ton of 
cane. 

Territory of Hawaii; 

Paps, 

tihorttons. 

Acres. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Acres. 

Per cent. 

Lbs, 

1913 

169 

546,524 

114,600 

39 

4,470,000 


12. 21 

244 

1914..... 

183 

012,000 

112,700 

43 

4,900,(K)0 


12. 49 

250 

1915 

195 

046,000 

113,200 

46 

5,385,000 

m,m 

12. 46 

249 

1916 

180 

592,763 

115,419 

42 

4,859, 124 

210,:i32 

12.20 

244 

1917 

190 

641,603 

12:1,900 

42 

5,220,000 

245, 100 

12. 35 

247 

3918 

184 

570,700 

119,800 

41 

4,865,000 

276,800 

11.88 

238 

1919 

178 

0(K},312 

119,700 

40 

4,741,000 

239,900 

12. 05 

253 

1920 

175 

555,727 

114, 100 

39 

4,473,000 

217,900 

12.42 

248 

1921 

202 

621, 579 

113, too 

41 

4,057,000 

1 2:16,500 

11. 20 

224 

1922 

399 

592,000 

124,000 

41 

5,088,000 

229,000 

11. M 

233 

Island of Hawaii: 







1920 

168 

180,002 

50,800 

31 

1,595,000 

1 115,400 

11.07 

233 

1921 

191 I 

195,207 

52,600 

34 

L790,fK)0 

108,200 

10. 91 

218 

1922 

198 

223,000 

65,000 

37 

2,010,000 

1 106,000 

11.09 

222 

Island of Kauai: 






1920..... ' 

203 

10-4, 038 

21,900 

41 

897,000 

' 42,800 j 

1L70 

234 

1921 . 

219 

83,509 

19,800 

45 

881,000 

I 42,700 ! 

9.46 

189 

1922.... 

200 

94,000 

23,000 

36 

842,000 

1 43,000 

11.22 

224 

Island of Maui: 





1920 

138 

136,896 

19,900 

48 

947,000 

44,300 ! 

14.36 

287 

1921 

177 

116,630 

19,200 

46 

876,000 

1 38,500 

13.31 

266 

1922 

159 

124,000 

19,000 

50 

971,000 

38,000 

12.76 

255 

island of Oahu: 






1920 

220 

128,831 

21,500 

48 

1,034,000 

45,400 

12.46 

249 

1921 

243 

126, 113 

21,500 

51 

1,107,000 

47, 100 

11.39 

228 

1922..... 

243 

151,000 

27,000 

48 

1,266,000 

42,000 

11.92 

238 
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Table 345 . — Sugar- Intcrnat'ional trade, calendar years 1909-1921. 

The following lands and grades have been included under the head of sugar: Brown, wlute candied, 
caramel, chancaca (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded: 

Candy” (meaning confectionery), confectioneiy, glucose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirups. 
See General note, ” Table 161. 



Avezage, 1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

j 1921 

i 


Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports, 

Exports. 

PEINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

UOOO 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Austria-Hungary 

7,884 

1,697,659 



1130,262 

191 

1177,667 

11,009 

Barbados 

2 466 

51,657 


113,819 

77, 811' 


59,015 

Belgium 

15, 784 

308, 952 

110,294 

50,222 

127,356 

158, 901 

32,801 

391, 717 

Brazil 

2 234 

76, 568 

231 

153, 063 

13 

240,612 

3 

379,398 

British Gmana 

2 12, 224 

212,393 


186, 234 


187,658 

508 

241,559 

Cuba 

1, 312 

4, 019, 798 

85 8,995,775 

1,782 

6,985,246 


Dominican Republic. 

n,533 

184, 703 

798 

357, 885 

780 

351, 122 



Dutch East Indies. . . 

7, 124 

2, 825, 111 

6,195 

4, 115, 514 

4,741) 

i 3,339,067 

4,460 

3,697,415 

Fiji 

4 771 

157, 633 


144, 140 


i 163, 520 

France 

372,395 

413, 795 

1,384,028 

174,300 

1,371,378 

' 186, 564 

753,504 

229,757 

Germany 

6,973 

1, 746, 322 


203,166 

14, 162 

6 29,140 

6 24,539 

Guadeloupe 

390 

75,270 

3 

39,596 




Martimque 

461 

85, 110 

555 

16, 498 






Mauritius 

24 

452, 510 

2 

667,611 

1 

402, 2G2 

C) 

505,349 

Netherlands 

165,443 

400, 980 

105,134 

86,240 

92,826 

167, 827 

103,647 

356,963 

Peru 

1,451 

293,472 

195 

599,920 

27 

551, 069 


Plnhppme Islands. . . 

7,900 

358, 865 

3,261 

299, 959 

5,379 

397, 579 

5,529 

639,061 

R,eumon 


83,316 

110, 160 





Russia 

7,487 

587,028 







Trmidad and Tobago. 

2 1,045 

87,510 

53 

84,685 


111,948 


104, 151 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COTOTRIES. 









Argentina 

103,380 

144 

181,318 

3,203 





Austraha 

152,465 

535 

252,683 

340 

260,454 

20 



British India 

1,431,980 

53,222 

941,930 

52, 864 

704,285 

88, 301 

1,310,466 

M,i99 

British South Africa. 

61, 282 

1,513 

9,561 

38, 228 

4,339 

32, 869 

26,666 

134, 807 

Canada 

595, 785 

1,639 

1,059,898 

246, 980 

780,877 

76, 980 

769, 742 

88, 791 

Chile 

169, 931 

181 

198, 022 

1, 373 

163,006 

66 

146»,687 

408 

China 

687,243 

29,867 

691,717 

32,833 

514,305 

46,621 

1,029,321 

42,257 

Denmark 

43, 627 

45,073 

4,142 

20,308 

1,038| 

38, 558 

10, 341 

20, 288 

Egypt 

86,041 

16, 171 

25,289 

56, 880 

82,407 

62, 762 

18,116 

35,390 

Finland 

100, 153 , 


62,468. 

175,224 

606,457 


55,203 


119,631 


Italy 

18, 499 

603 

54 

25,078 

59 

213,008 

40 

Japan 

353, 885 

120,407 

151,841 

396,509 

135, 755 

678,6)41 

109,013 

New Zealand 

125, 924 

2 26,955 

131, 340 

2,643 

138,267 

1, 067 

144,612 

Norway 

104,651 , 


187,229. 

200,297 


70,696 


Persia 

218, 703 

2 1,114 

82,557 

5,636 

80,288 

116 



Portugal 

79, 262 . 


64,741 

24 





Singapore 

163, 220 

95,878 


91,676 

69, 525 



Switzerland 

236, 403 . 


231,322 

1 

279 056 

6 

170,287 

22 

United Kingdom 

3,707,211 

65,207 

3, 509, 118 

2,867 

3,035,175 

5,212 

1 2,804,713 

15,977 

United States 

4,215,034 

79,368 

7,023,620 

1,475,408 

8,073,760 

924, 192 

1 5,967,500 

933, 792 

Other countries 

954,557 

287,612 

603,417 

328,746 

783,796 

406,819 

1 505,517 

241,924 

Total 

14,250,121 14,944,141 

17,052,887 18,615,850 

17,607,527 

15,224,370 

15,214,063 

! 8,282,302 


1 Austria only. ■* Three-year average. 

2 Four-year average. Bess than 500 

3 One year only. ® May to December, 
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SUG A R — ContiBued . 

Table 346. — Sugar frodnchon of undet'nimiioned cmmiries, campaigns of 1909-10 to 

mi-22. 

BEET SUGAR (RAW). 


('Oimtry 

Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22.1 

NORTH AMERICA.. 

Canada ® 

Umtod States 

TotalN or th Amer- 
ica ^ 

^ShoH tona. 
11,457 
609,620 

Bhoitions 

8,512 

820,657 

SlioH tons. 
11,688 
765, 207 

Shoittons 
25,046 
760, 950 

Short tons. 
18, 920 
726, 451 

Short tons 
44, 640 
1,089,021 

Short tons. 
26,431 
1,020,489 

021,077 

829, 169 

776, 895 

785,996 

745,371 

1, 133,661 

1,046,920 

EUROPE - 

Sweden - 

Denmark ^ 

Netherlands 

Belgium 2 

Franco 

Spam 3 

Italy a 

Switzei lands 

Germany ^ 

Ansti’ia - 

153, 581 
127, 602 
210,311 
270, 07r> 
759, 120 
nr), 727 
208,075 
4, 390 
2, 290,131 
43, 194 
1,017,237 
107,712 
20,918 
i 7,t»SS 

50, 934 
279, 374 
1,720, 231 

151,451 
123,623 
286, 102 
140, 473 
204, 405 
139, 280 
159,690 
1,981 
1,721,250 
22,236 

289, 107 

144, 443 
148, 700 
214,891 
135, 869 
220,752 
154, 317 
102, iOO 
9,921 

1, 726, 483 

140,536 
155,755 
181, 986 
77, 954 
121,374 
169,223 
119,521 
12, 125 
1,483,807 

159,843 
149,053 
251,891 ! 
151,515 
170,969 ' 
91,089 
185,001 
1,631 
808, 304 
5, 657 
552, 805 
12,477 

181,018 
148,810 
317,967 
264,496 
336, 247 
104, 456 
149, 913 
4, 685 
1,194,729 
15, 251 
797, 1 IS 
36, 376 

258,778 
157,629 
381,909 
315, 374 
402, 956 
4 01,491 
218,073 
6, 559 
1,429, 265 
18, 035 
729, 139 
‘<^75,719 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yrfyo80i.\"ia 

i 73, 024 

087, 553 
07,517 

Bulgaria 

7it.funanta 

9,915 

U,543 

1 3,743 

13,071 
1,213 
<3 106, 174 

1 88, 000 

8, 267 
16,534 
i c 191, 705 

1 4 100,000 

14, 238 

1 31 907 

« 198, 326 

4 55^ ij;, 

Poland 2 ‘ 

Russia - 

Total Europe 3 j 

OCEANIA. 1 

Aii.sf.iahii 1 

292,t»2H 
< 1,312, 000 

«2(.3, 163 
!< 1,009, 0(M) 

<•219,219 

4 367,000 

0, 008, 983 

4,831,938 1 

1 4,314,206 

3, 179, 793 

2, 189, 021 

! 3,011,729 

3,605,432 

719 

2, 182 

1 1,901 



I 


Total 2 

1 

Total all countries I 
reporting ! 





1 7,290,000 

5,061, 107 

5,091,10! 

3,905,789 

2,934,392 

4, 175, 390 

4,652,352 

S, 132, 092 

5, 68,1, ,525 

i 

5, 093, (K)5 

4,653,342 

3, 494, (X57 

5,004,323 

5,431,493 


CAJ?^E Sn<UR. 


NORTH AND CENTRAL 







AMERICA. 







United States: 







Ecniisiana » 

301, 173 

303, 900 

243,600 

2 m, mx) 

121, Of M) 

169, 127 

Texas » 

9,664 

7,000 

2, 240 

3, 500 

1, 125 

6,987 

Hawaii* 

567, 195 

644, mia 

576, 700 

600,312 

556,343 

521,579 

Porto Rico 

363,474 

503,081 

453,794 

406, {)02 

485,071 

489,818 

Virgin Isttlnds* 

9,212 

6,720 

1 6,048 

i 10,080 

13,888 

4 5,040 

Central America; 








575 


840 





2, 022 

6, 538 

4,282 

4, 225 



Guatemala 

8,284 

33,069 

33,069 

25,142 

14,816 

n,2r>o 

Nicaragua 

5, 000 

15,000 

12,000 

12,000 

16, (KH) 


Hft,!va<lor ... 

13,616 

20,385 

30,515 

14, 304 

20, {XKl 

Mexico*...... 

163,030 

55, 115 

38,580 

78,400 

103,040 

110,230 

West Indies: 







British— 







Antigua.. 

12,919 

20,769 ^ 

19, 181 

14,679 

18,667 

lL;-i96 

Barbados 

27,788 : 

77,691 ! 

58, 195 

84,304 

77,983 

62,957 

Jamaica....-,... 

23,856 

43,731 

38,291 

48,160 

52, 500 

42, 5tS0 

Montserrat, ..... 

222 

329 

329 1 

66 

151 

151 

St. Christopher. . 

13, 252 

19,040 

16,854 ’ 

11,318 

13,457 


St. Lucia — .... 

5,436 

5,011 

3 516 

4,100 : 

4, 928 ! 

5,682 

St Vincent 

349 

599 

632 

638 

1, 272 1 

560 

Trinidad and 





i 


Tobago * 

51, 275 

71,939 

79,140 

50,687 

53, 592 ! 

65, 426 


1 1921-22 figures compiled from reports received up to Nov. 24, 1922. 

3 Indicates countries reporting for all periods either as listed or as part of some other country. 
* Expressed in terms of refined sugar. 


324,431 
3, 270 
< 540, 000 

’”^ 5*600 


4 14, 100 
Vi34,"2{’H) 


4 61,525 
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Table 346 . — Sugar production of undermentioned countries^ campaigns of 1909-10 to 

1 921-22 — Continued . 


CANE SUGAR — Continued. 


Country. 

Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-221 

NORTH AND CENTRAL 

A MERICA — contmued . 

West Indies— Contd. 

Cuba 2 

Doimmcan Repub- 
lics 

French: 

Guadeloupe 2 

Martimque 

Total North 
and Central 
America 2 

EXTEOPE AND ASIA 

Spain 

British India 2 

Formosa 2 

Short tons 
2,295,353 

106,539 

40,917 

42,567 

Short tons 
3, 441,771 

149,943 

35,690 

23,017 

Short tons 
3,957,061 

172,800 

30,864 

22,831 

Short tons 
4,596,710 1 

186,682 

29,326 
11,230 i 

Short tons 
4, 209, 349 

225,920 

<5 25, 184 
18, 147 

Short tons. 
4,451,010 

229,278 

3 28,027 
26,690 

Short tons. 
4,475,953 

3 282, 237 

335,274 

3, 544,658 

4,716,741 

5,107,033 

5,836,597 ; 

5, 309, 441 

5,586,704 

5,862,490 

17,059 
2,614,326 
192, 299 
75, 718 
1,513, 736 
170, 447 

5,053 
3,057 600 
504, 897 
141,438 
2,008,521 
425,266 i 

6,297 

3,708,320 

518,089 

6,921 

2,654,400 i 
379,323 

7,452 
3,400, 320 
321, 614 

6,864 
2,825,760 
385, 805 

2,903, 040 
368, 046 

Java 2 

Philippine Islands 

Total Europe and 
Asia 2 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Argentina 2 

Brazils 

Guiana: 

British 2 

Dutch 3 

Paraguay 

1, 960, 118 
474,745 

1, 478, 103 
453,346 1 

1,472,796 
466, 912 

1, 578,657 
608, 499 

3 1, 906, 417 

4,320,361 

5,571,018 

6,186,527 

4,511,826 

5, 194, 730 

4, 790, 222 

5, 177, 503 

193, 853 
38, 284 

106, 194 
12,571 
1, 363 
210, 608 

92,669 
413, 362 

121, 163 
15,829 
869 
279,077 

97,085 
492, 728 

120, 467 
12, 357 
808 
316,890 

139,463 
440, 479 

90,350 

8,960 

619 

336,000 

328,095 
496, 035 

107,520 
8,356 
2, 745 
392,000 

231, 104 
579, 946 

106,400 
11, 107 1 

212, 747 
675, 608 

124, 303 
3 11, 000 

Peru 2 : 

Total South Amer- 
ica 3 

JUfKICA.. 



Mauritius 2 

Natal 2 

Portuguese East Africa.. 
Reunion 2 

Total Africa 2 

OCEANIA. 

Australia 2 

Fljl2 

Total Oceama 2 

Total cane-sugar 
countries 2 

385,805 j 

358, 252 

561,510 

922, 100 

1,039,527 

1,015,252 

1,332,006 

1,314,362 

1,381,910 

67, 128 
233, 671 
88, 165 
27,800 
41,658 

112,080 

230,419 

128,240 

40,406 

49,604 

87,620 1 
248,531 
119,000 
47,926 
46,462 

83,663 1 
278, 187 
164, 080 
22,724 
55, 115 

62, 694 
267,308 
168, 000 
38,580 
35, 644 

73, 877 
285,385 
176, 368 
44, 092 

3 46, 384 

122, 039 
259,044 
3 157,000 

8 42,541 

. 430, 622 

520,343 

501,613 

681,045 

533, 646 

582, 014 

580, 624 

216,331 
. 84,629 

' 216,201 
134,992 

366, 900 
109,014 

226, 527 
72,070 

193, 730 
81, 743 

204, 428 
66, 138 i 

330, 960 
8 69,000 

300,960 

351, 193 

475,914 

298,597 

275, 473 

270, 566 i 

389,960 

1 9, 158, in 

12,081,395 

13,310,614 

12,243,317 

12, 645, 296 

12,543,868 

13,392,487 

Total cane-sugar 
countries reporting 

Total beet and cane- 
sugar countries 2 . . . 

Total beet and 
cane-sugai coun- 
tries reporting . . . 

9,970,758 

113,442,302 

14,524,589, 

13,379,305 

!i3,879,281 

13,874,397 

13,406,587 

16,448,171 

17,742,502 

18,401,715 

16,209, 106 

15,579, 688 

16,719,258 

18,044, 839 

18,402,850 

L 9 , 127, 827 

1 

19,617,594 

18,032,647 

17,373,348 

18,878,720 

18,838,080 


1 1921-22 flgures compiled from reports received up to Nov. 24, 1922. 

2 Indicates^ countries reporting for all periods either as listed or as part of some other country. 
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KUO All — ( -ontiriuod . 


Table Ml Sugar: Total production of countnn an reported jl8S)5-96 to 1921-22. 


Year 


1895- 96.... 

1896- 97.... 

1897- 98.... 

1898- 99.... 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901.- 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

1903- 4 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 


Production 

Cano. 

Beet 

Total 

Short in'll} s. 

3.259.000 

3.171.000 

3.206.000 
3,355,aX) 

3.389.000 

Short tons. 

4.832.000 
5,519,0{K) 

5.457.000 

5.616.000 

6.262.000 

Short tons. 

8, 091, (KK) 

8.720.000 

8.663.000 

8.971.000 

9.651.000 

4.084.000 

6,m,m 

6.782.000 

6.909.000 

7.662.000 

6.795.000 
7,743,0tX) 

6.454.000 

6.835.000 

5.525.000 

10.879.000 

14.561.000 

13.230.000 

13.744.000 

13.187.000 

7.551.000 

8.365.000 

7.926.000 

8.654.000 1 

1 

8.090.000 
7,587,(KX) 

7.390.000 

7.350.000 

15.611.000 

15.952.000 

15.316.000 

10.004.000 


Year 


1909- 10.. 

1910- 11.. 

1911- 12.. 

1912- 13.. 

1913- 14.. 

1914- 15.. 

1915- 16.. 

1916- 17.. 

1917- 18. . 

1918- 19.. 

1919- 20.. 

1920- 21.. 

1921- 22. . 



l^ioduction. 


(’line 

Be(‘t 

Total. 

Shoi t tons. 

9.123.000 

9.510.000 

10.275.000 

10.908.000 
11,270,200 

Short tons. 

6.991.000 
9,012, OOO 

7.072.000 
9,509,769 
9,433,783 

1 

Short tons. 

16. 114.000 

18.582.000 

17.347.000 

20. 518.000 
20,703,983 

11,292,907 

12,751,793 

13,442,302 

14,521,589 

13,379,305 

8,330,628 
5, 816, 555 
5,085,525 
5,093,005 
4,653,342 

19,523,535 

18,571,348 

19,127,827 

19,617,594 

18,032,647 

13,879,281 

13,874,397 

13,406,587 

3,491,007 

5,004,323 

5,431,493 

17,373,348 

18,878,720 

18,838,080 


SUGAR BEETS. 

Table 348 . — Sugar hcetn Area and production in 'undermentioned eountries^ 1909-1922* 


Country. 


NOETHKRH HEMiaPHEEK. 
NORTH AMERICA - 

Canada® 

United Htates® 

EUROPE. 


England.. 

Bwoden 

Denmark ® 

NethorlandH ® 

Belgium * 

France 

Bpain 

Daly 

Hwiteerland ® 

normally » 

Austria 

CssechoHlovakia 

Hungary ® 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria ® 

Rumania 

Poland » 

Finland.... 

Russia, including nortliern 
Caucasia (Kunan) and 
TOkraine...... 


Total® 

Total ail countries re- 
porting 


Area. 

Production 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913.1 

1920 

1921 

1922® 

Average, 

3909- 

1913.1 

1920 

1921 

1922* 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 short 

1 ,000 short 

1,000 short 

1,000 short 

aerm. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

18 

36 

28 

m 

174 

412 

268 

246 

568 

872 

815 

006 

5,7(57 

8,538 

7,782 

5,000 

4 


<8 

*‘8 





69 

108 

120 

41 

9«) 

1,146 

i,636 

473 

80 

95 

86 

(K) 

1,025 

934 

957 

730 

154 

165 

182 

142 

2,117 

2,1(X) 

2,085 

2,035 

342 

131 

143 

146 

1,720 

1,585 

1,613 

3,626 

62:i 

258 

298 

2(t9 

7,254 

2,715 

2,271 


126 

377 

134 

112 

2,130 

•1,352 

2,(X)2 


143 

114 

359 

124 

2, 465 

1,323 

1,930 



1 

3 

3 

«»2i 

10 

47 I 

37 

1,335 

805 

962 

1,030 

18,509 

8,748 

8,796 

« 10,890 

642 

18 

19 


8,202 

142 

85 



517 

644 

520 


5,270 

4,488 

5, 145 

432 

78 

103 

89 

5,275 

703 

598 ! 

632 


48 

41 



274 

lOJi 

fi243 

8 i 


21 

24 i 

83 

90 

391 

236 

34 < 

14 

57 


316 

98 

388 


^ 170 1 

176 

197 

265 

npm 

1,526 

1,244 

2,715 


2 

3 

2 


11 

14 

13 

» 1,686 

«705 

«400 


& 12,203 

«2,04a 1 

(J777 


2,978 

2,489 

2,660 

2,432 

37,028 

25,792 

26,117 

24,620 

6,136 

4,342 

4,323 

3,467 

69,598 

39,020 

38,235 

30,021 


1 Two*^ear average, 1912-1913, 

3 1922 %ures compiled from reports received up to Nov. 24, 1922, 

» Indicates countries reporting for all periods either as listed or as part of some other country, 
4 Includes Wales. 
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Statistics of Sugar, 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP. 


Table 349 , — Maple sugar and sirup production^ 1839-1922, 
[Figures for 1922 subject to revision.) 

CENSUS DATA. 


State and year. 

Trees 

tapped. 

Sugar 

made. 

Sirup 

made. 

Total 
product in 
terms of 
sugar 1 

Average per tree. 

As sugai . 

As sirup. 

Umted States* 

1839 

Number. 

Pounds. 

2 34,516,266 
34,253,436 

40.120.205 
28,443,645 
36,576,061 
32,952,927 
11,928,770 

14.024.206 
9,691,854 

Gallons. 

S 

1,597,589 
921,057 
1,796,048 
2,268,376 
2,056,611 
4, 106,418 
3,507,745 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

Gallons 

1849 





1859 


52,900,917 

35,812,101 

50,944,445 

51,019,935 

28,381,658 

46,911,550 

37,753,814 



1869 




1879 




1889 




1899 




1909 

18,899,523 

17,457,144 

2. 48 
2.16 

0.31 

0.27 

1919 



BUKEAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS BATA. 


State and year. 

Trees 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Total 
product m 

Average per tree. 

tapped. 

made. 

made 

terms of 
sugar 1 

As sugar. 

As sirup. 

Total 13 States: ^ 

Number. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Gallons. 

1917 

17,466,000 

10,839,000 

4,286,000 

45,127,000 

2. 58 

0.32 

1918 

19,312,000 

13,271,000 

4,905,000 

52,513,000 

2, 72 

.34 

1919 

17,531,000 

10,466,000 

3,528,000 

38,692,000 

2 21 

.28 

1920 

17,638,000 

7,070,000 

3,340,000 

33,768,000 

1.92 

.24 

1921 

15,219,000 

4,887,000 

2,411,000 

24, 178,000 

1. 59 

.20 

1922 i 

16,385,000 1 

5,321,000 

3,686,000 

34,806,000 

2. 12 

.26 

Maine: 





1920 

320,000 

36,000 

60,000 

512, 000 

1. 60 

.20 

1921 

285,000 

12,000 

48,000 

398, 000 

1. 40 

17 

1922 

290,000 1 

31,000 

62,000 

522,000 

1.80 

.22 

New Hampshire: 




1920 

900,000 ' 

324,000 

162,000 1 

1,620,000 

1.80 

.22 

1921 

800,000 

456,000 

133,000 

1,520, 000 

1.90 

.24 

1922 

800,000 

247,000 

189,000 

1,760,000 

2.20 

.28 

Vermont: 



1920 

5,956,000 

4,068; 000 

904,000 

11,300,000 

1.90 

.24 

1921 

5, 100,000 

2,937,000 

745,000 

8,900,000 

1. 75 

.22 

1922 

5,559,000 

3,152,000 

1,065,000 

11,674,000 

2.10 

. .26 

Massachusetts. 



1920 

309,000 

158,000 

54,000 

587,000 

1.90 

.24 

1921 

269,000 

113,000 

50,000 

512, 000 

1.90 

.24 

1922 

272,000 

1 134,000 

82,000 

788,000 

2.90 

.36 

Connecticut: 



1920 

12,000 

^ 3,000 

4,000 

36,000 

3.00 

.38 

1921 

8,000 

6,000 

2,000 

24,000 

3. 00 

.38 

1922 

10,000 

2,000 

1 ' 

I 

4,000 

35,000 

3. 50 

.44 

New York: 



1920 

4,875,000 

! 1,755,000 

999,000 

9,750,000 

2.00 

.25 

1921 

4,193,000 

881,000 

624,000 

5,870,(X)0 

1. 40 

.17 

1922 

4,487,000 

1,185,000 

1,085,000 

9,865,000 

2.20 

.28 

Pennsylvama: 

19& 



1,061,000 

415,000 

253,000 

! 2,440,000 

2.30 

.29 

1921 

785,000 

173,000 

98,000 

960,000 

1.22 

.15 

1922 

815,000 

242,000 

246,000 

2,201,000 

2.70 

.34 

Maryland: 

1920 



76,000 

114,000 

9,000 

190,000 

2.50 

.31 

1921..,.. 

65,000 

109,000 

16,000 

238,000 

3.66 

.46 

1922 

65,000 

102,000 

1 24,000 

292,000 

4.50 

.56 

West Virginia: 

3.57 

.45 

1920 

60,000 

86,000 

16,000 

211,000 

1921 

40,000 

48,000 

9,000 

120,000 

3.00 

.38 

1922 

46,000 

72,000 

22,000 

251,000 

5.60 

.71 

Ohio: 




1920 

1 2,156,000 

39,000 

478,000 

3,862,000 

1.79 

.23 

1921 

1,832,000 

46,000 

280,000 

2,283,000 

1. 25 

.16 

1922 

1 2,088,000 

64,000 

420,000 

3,424,000 

1.64 

.20 


1 1 gallon of sirup taken as equivalent to 8 pounds of sugar. 

» Reported as Sugar’' (not ^^maple sugar^’), but for States which are too far north to make cane sugai . 
No lieet sugar was made at this time. 
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MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP— (’ontimiod. 

Table 349. — Maple sugar and sirup production^ 18S9-t922---VoxLlmuo<\, 
bureau of agricultural EGONOMICB DATA— Continued. 


State and year. 

Trees 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Total 
product in 

Average per tree. 

tapped. 

made. 

made. 

terms of 
sugar. 

As sugar 

As sirup. 

Indiana 

JSfumber. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

1920 

560, 000 

8,000 

97,000 

781,000 

1. 40 

0.18 

1921 

532, 000 

37,000 

149,000 

1,232,000 

2. 32 

.29 

1922 

558,000 

12,000 

143,000 

1, 150,000 

2.07 

.26 

Michigan 




1920 

833,000 

45,000 

182, OOO 

1,499,000 

1.80 

.22 

1921 

816,000 

52,000 

157,000 

1,306,000 

1.60 

.20 

1922 

857,000 

54,000 

197,000 

1,628,000 

1.90 

.24 

Wisconsin: 



1920 

520,000 

19,000 

122,000 

974,000 

1.87 

.23 

1921 

494,000 

17,000 

100,000 

815,000 

1.65 

.21 

1922 

538,000 

24,000 

148,000 

1,210,000 

2.2,5 

.28 


Table 350 . — -Maple sugar and sirup: Farm price, 15th of uionih, 1916-192^, 


1 )ate 

Sugai (cents per pound) 

Sirup (dollars per gallon) 
















1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Feb. 15 

12 6 

14.7 

IS 8 

22 0 

29.3 

24 9 

17.5 

1.08 

1.22 

l.,58 

1.86 

2.35 

2 27 

1.84 

Mar. 15 

13,4 i 

11.7 

20 5 

25.3 

31.6 

25 7 

21 9 

1.11 

1 30 

1 76 

1.99 

2. 58 

2.17 

1 95 

Apr. 15 

13.9 

16 3 

22 5 

26 9 

37 0 

25 7 

23 1 

1. 17 

1.33 

1.80 

2.03 

2.92 

2.21 

1 93 

May 15 

13.6 

16 2 

22 6 

26 3 

36 0 

21 5 

21.6 

1 15 

1.34 

1 85 

2 02 

2 93 

2.08 

1 86 

3uno 15 

13.7 

15.9 

22.0 

26.2 

3.5 1 

20 7 

21.3 

1 16 

1.33 

1.85 

2 19 

2.84 

2. 10 

1.86 


SORGHUM FOR SIRUP. 

Table 351 . — Sorghum for sirup: Aaeage, production, and valve, by States, 1921 and 

1922, and totals, 1917-1922, 


State and 
year. 

I'housands of 
acios. 

Average yield, 
in gallons 
per aero. 

Production 
(thousands 
of gallons). 

Average farm 
price ]:»er gallon 
Dec. 1. 

Farm value 
(thousands 
of dollars). 

1921 

1922 

1 1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Virginia 

13 

13 

83 

94 

1,079 

1,222 

90 1 

85 

971 

1,639 

West Virginia,. 

8 

H 1 

95 

105 

760 

840 

100 

100 

760 

840 

Korth Carolina 

32 

30 

94 

98 

3,008 

2,940 

78 

80 

2,346 

2,352 

South Carolina...... 

2t 

21 

90 

8,3 

1,890 

1,743 

68 

61 

1,285 

1,06:1 

Georgia. 

37 

30 

94 

83 

3,478 

2,490 

40 

55 

1,391 

1,370 

Florida 

1 

1 

120 

130 

120 

130 

50 

,52 

60 

68 

Ohio 

4 

4 

80 

62 

320 

248 

IfX) 

105 

320 

260 

Indiana 

12 

11 

80 

85 

960 

9,35 

100 

95 

960 

as8 

IlImcHH 

10 ! 

9 

88 

72 

8H0 

648 

99 

94 

871 

609 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

70 

60 

140 

120 

140 

no i 

196 

1,32 

Minnesota. 

2 

2 

no 

75 

220 

150 ! 

100 ^ 

105 

220 

1.58 

Iowa... 

8 

7 

84 

90 

672 

630 i 

106 

99 

712 

624 

Missouri 

28 

24 

86 

80 

2,408 

1,920 

88 

85 

2,119 

1,632 

Nebraska, 

2 

2 

86 

83 

172 

165 1 

103 

96 

177 

1.58 

Kansas 

5 

3 

81 

84 : 

405 

252 

92 

88 

373 

222 

Kentucky,.,. 

48 

48 

85 

8,3 j 

4,080 

3,084 

72 

80 

2,938 

3,187 

Tennessee... .... 

42 

35 

96 

84 

4,032 

2,940 

.59 

78 

2,379 

2,29.3 

Alabama ........ 

90 

74 

85 

HI 

7,6,50 

5,994 

42 

56 

3,213 

3,357 

Mississippi . , * 

53 

42 

88 

88 

4,0f>4 

3,696 

39 

46 

1,819 

1,700 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

90 

300 

90 

100 

52 

45 

47 

45 

Texas....,.,, 

35 

36 

87 

69 

3,045 

2,416 

70 

72 

2,132 

1,739 

Oklahoma ^ 

18 

17 

81 

66 

1,458 

1,122 

73 

72 

1,064 

808 

Arkansas- 

45 

2S 

88 

64 

3,960 

1,792 

57 

75 

2,257 

1,344 

New Mexico. 

1 

1 

76 

55 

76 

65 

95 

106 

71 

68 

Total 

1920..... 

1919 

518 

448 

88.0 

81 5 

45,566 

36,532 

62.9 


28,681 

25,940 

6 

4 

36 

87 

92.4 

80 9 

49, ‘506 
39,413 1 

106 

110 

Lo 

l8 

52, 

ih 

943 

683 
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Statistics for Sorghum for Sirup ^ and Tea. 

SORGHUM FOR SIRUP—Continued. 

Table Sorghum (for sirup): Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary 

and final estimates. 


Year 

July. 

August 

September. 

October. 

November 

production 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1,000 
gallons 
33,817 
35,013 
36, 112 
45,016 
40, 631 

1,000 

gallons 

31,320 

33,757 

36,968 

44,801 

40,663 

1,000 

gallons. 

29,430 

34,011 

38,525 

46,854 

38,464 

1,000 
gallons. 
29,973 
33, 128 
38,760 
45,867 
36,787 

1,000 

gallons 

29, 757 
33,668 
37,402 
43, 864 
38,225 

1,000 
gallons. 
33,387 
39, 413 
49, 505 
45, 566 
36, 532 


TEA. 

Table 353. — Tea. International trade, calendar years 1909-1921. 


P‘Tea” includes tea leaves only and excludes dust, sweepings, and verba mate. See “General note/' 

Table 161.] 



Average, 1909-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Country. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

'Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PEINCIPAL EXPOETING 









COUNTEIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds. 

pounds 

British India 

8,002 

267, 887 

15,014 

375,390 

11, 466 

270,957 

11,581 

349,361 

Ceylon 

n 

189,016 

2 

208, 561 

1 

184,770 

1 

160,732 

China 

18,890 

197,997 

10,756 

91, 149 

6,069 

40,537 

6,387 

57,358 

Dutch East Indies . . . 

6,742 

46,675 

4,974 

117.007 

6,730 

100,703 

6,704 

77,518 

Formosa 

68 

23,640 

116 

23,009 

155 

14,377 



Japan 

PEIXCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

590 

35,823 

415 

28,519 

540 

26,438 

996 

15, 863 

Argentina 

3,890 


3,983 






Austiaha 

35,4-12 

CO 

56,857 


34,000 

8 864 




Austi la-Hungary 

3,424 

3 


8 28 

8 858 

8 74 

British South Africa. . 

5,462 

62 

7,705 

333 

7,111 

47 

8,573 

5 

Canada 

Chile 

37,927 

3,505 


27,026 

5,142 


36,710 

4,600 


35,653 

3,030 


France 

2,806 

61 

4,579 

88 

4,017 

360 

2,321 

J96 

French Indo-China.. . 

3,295 

1,145 

2,719 

1,989 

2,726 

1 787 

Germany 

8,964 

23 


3,850 

! 25 



Nothei lands 

11,383 

45 

63,710 

17,089 

23,407 

63 

26,697 

43 

New Zealand 

7,542 


8,503 


12, 838 


6,195 


Persia 

9,446 

125 

8,000 

280 

6,623 

490 



Russia 

Singapore . , . , . 

157,704 
6, 009 

866 

2,575 



1 5, 476 

2,774 



United Kingdom 

293,045 


464, 8i7 


389 915 


412, 848 


Umtod States 

98, 897 


80,903 


90, 247 


76,487 


Other eountnes 

33,635 

4,061 

20, 996 

4,146 

37,394 

10, 182 

21,723 

2, 033 

Total 

756, 669 

770,604 

786,283 

807,560 

684,919 

652,338 

620,060 

663, 182 


1 Two-year a^ erage. * Less than 600. ’ Austria only. 
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COFFEE. 


Table 354 . — Coffee: International trade, calendar years I909-PJ21. 

[The item of eolTee compjisos uiihulled and hulled, ffiound or otherwise prepared, but imitation or 
surrogate’' colfco and chicory are excluded See “ General note,” Table 161 J 



Average, 1909-1913. 

1919 

3920 

1923 










Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Experts. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports Exports, 

peincipal expoet- 


1 






ING COUNTEIE.S. 

1,000 \ 

1,000 I 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 \ 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. ; 

,pounds 

pounds. 

pounds 

pounds, pounds 

Brazil 


1,672, 282 


1,714,765 


1,524,478 


British India 

1605 

27, 780 

1,872 

36,792 

5,655 

19, 407 

2,366 30,070 

Colombia 


104,398 






Costa Rica 


27, 515 


30, 784 




Dutch EsvSt Indies, . . 

4,227 

54, 149 

3,718 

273, 738 

2,080 

i3i2^ 

i,%l 96,3^ 

Guatemala 


85,951 




207,685 


Haiti 


61,943 


79, 876 


68,292 

45, 690 

Jamaica 


8,263 


8, 247 


4,622 


Mexico 

A 367 

48.991 






Nicaragua 

2 138 

19,033 


33,688 j 




Salvador 

3 1, 59:3 

62 ' m 


72,868 


1 


\ encznela 


111,326 

97 

179,790 


i 73, 727 

I 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 






I 

1 

ING COUNTRIES. 








Aigentma. 

28, 125 


37,541 





Austiia-Hungary 

128, 304 

8 



< 6, 274 

4 242 

o' i, 909 4362 

Belgium 

111,738 

33,627 

86, 861 

ii,07S 

84, 469 

3, 411 

10.5,361 21, ,541 

Biitish South Afiica . 

26, 703 

39 

18,349 

53 1 

29,704 

55 

29, 7,59 14 

<hiba 

24,906 

4 

2;3, 278 

2 

44, 425 

3 ' 


Denmark 

33, 102 

152 

62, m 

140 ! 

44, 823 

402 1 ' 

^>,572 3,450 

Kgypt 

15,654 


16,004 

239 ^ 

22, 5:10 

3, 408 i 

20,722 226 

Finland 

28,624 


21,618 


14,9.53 


27,968 

France 

245,752 

41 

460,749 

758 i 

323, 2.54 

1,983 

322, 420 1, 155 

Germany 

399, 9f)5 

1,7.57 


i 

90,602 

62 


Italy 

58, 278 

458 

80,405 

96 1 

66, ,509 

14 

105, .504 13 

Netherlands 

283, m 

189,288 

120, 738 

28,234 

KiO, 749 

37,551 

136, ,567 66,568 

Norway 

29,309 


70,265 


24,8.53 


29,a36 

Russia 

26, 073 







Singapore 

6,000 

4,700 



25, 7.30 

27,(X)6 


Spam. 

29,317 

9 

42,391 

130 

4.8,519 

5 

48, 219 56 

Sweden 

74, 486 

24 

86, 1 18 

107 

98, 829 

2, 35.5 

89,661 

Switzerland 

25, 029 

62 

22, 5;i4 

100 

22, 777 

75 

31,583 48 

United Kingdom 

28, 581 

241 

48, 789 

71 

27, 4.3 i 

108 

165 87 

United States. 

907,899 

a 44, 251 

1,373, ,564 

& 34, 352 

1,297, 4.39 

36, 7,57 

1,340,980 •UU,r)73 

Other countries. 

96,6i6 

49, 225 

98, 956 

32,229 

120,632 

37,998 

86, ,599 1.5,601 

Total 

2,614,854 

2,tK)8,347 

2,676,425 

2,542,037 

2,535,240 

2, 166, 869 

2,4.38,242 2,073,803 


1 Four-year average. » One year only. ^ Chiefly from Porto Kico, 

8 Three-year average. Austria only. 



Statistics of Bosin, 


ROSIN. 

Table 355. — Rodn: International tade, calendar years 1909-1921, 

[For rosm, only the resmous substance known as “rosin” m the exports of the I-nited States is taken. 

See “General note,” Table 161 3 


Country. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


France 

Greece 

Spam 

United States., 


1,000 

pounds, 

2,432 

35 

1,827 


1,000 
‘pounds. 
118, 286 
10,423 
20,073 
655, 520 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


Argentina 

Austraha 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British India 

Canada 

Chile 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dutch East Indies. 

Finland 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Rumania 

Russia 

Serbia 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom... 
Other countries 


1919 

Imports. 

Exports 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds. 

pounds. 

1,694 

107,319 


5,989 

203 

28,748 


338,696 

34, 965 

29 

13,420 

43 

32, 120 

9,129 

37,945 


687 


23,142 


2,533 


5,187 


6,602 

24 

13,055 


3,124 

i 789 

"'33,912’ 

42 

20,038 


.8,303 

259 

3, 8,57 

126 

2,977 

0) 



""3,i97’ 


196,131 


9,739 

9, 197 

452, 831 

500,390 




1,000 

pounds. 

1,634 


1,000 
pounds. 
129,007 
10,303 
26, 855 
326,012 


1,000 

pounds 

175,607 

6.072 

22,416 

280,432 


4,302 

124,308 

23,313 7,354 


3,077 5 

85,260 

9,555 5,502 


Total j 900,441 I 950,381 j 452,831 j 500,390 498,730 548,206 35,5,329 539,036 

1 Four-year average. ^ Austria only. One year only. * L^s than 500. ^ Three-year average. 
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TURPENTINE. 

Table SSO. — Turpentine (spirits): International trade, calendar years 1909-1921. 


[''Spirits of turpentine” includes only ‘^spirits” oi ‘'oil” of turpentine and for Russia skipidar; excludes 
crude turpentine, pitch, and for Russia turpentine. See "General note,” Table lOl.] 


Country. 

Average, 1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

j Imports ' 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Impoits, 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 

i 








XNG COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IfiuO 

1.000 

1,000 ^ 

IfiOO 

1,000 


gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons 

gallons. 

gallons 

gallo7is. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

Franco 

4S 

2,594 

83 

1,765 

85 

3,659 

18 

3, 818 

Russia 

273 

2,322 







Spain 


1,156 


1,360 


944 


i,Jb^ 

Xfnited States 


17,868 


10, 672 


9, 458 


9,' 268 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 

t 






ING COUNTRIES. 

1 








Arejentina 

' .w.! 


480 






Australia 

564 i 


391 


538 

3 



Austna-H un gary 

2,5K1 

53 



l 10 i 

i 14 1 

^ 205 

1 27 

Belgium ... 

1,932 

1 1,144 

1,086 

315 

! 1,580 1 

1 1,558 ! 

2, 418 

1,587 

Canada 

1,175 


1, 139 


i 962 ; 


: 1, 088 


Chile 

19S 


45 


26)7 ! 

I 1 

i 67 


Germany 

9,368 

' 460*1 


1 

1,252 ! 

' 18 




Italy.... 

9‘10 

3 

1, 198 

; 1 

749 ' 

3 

444 

9 

Nethei lands 

3,998 

1 2,750 

971 

1 iio 

I 9t7 

12 

1 1, 159 

n 

New Zealand 

178 


67 


93 




Sweden 

131 

62* 

115 

102 

112 

271 

134 

259 

Switzerland 

466 

9 

473 

(“) 

550 


522 


United Kingdom 

7,782 


6,642 

6,752 

236 

4 281 

158 

Other countries 

1,009 

1 522 

1, 197 

939 

1,528 

485 

664 

256 

Total 

31,200 

28,943 

13,887 

15,205 

15,434 j 

16,661 

1 

, 11,000 

10, 832 


^ Austria only. 


2 Less than 500. 


Statistics of India Rubber, 793 

INDIA RUBBER. 

Table 357 . — India rubber: International trade, calendar years 1909-1921. 


[Figures for india rubber include ‘'india rubber,” so called, and caoutchouc, caucho, jebe (Peru), hule 
(Mexico), borracha, assaranduba, amabeira, manicoba, sorva, and seringa (Brazil), gomelastiek (Dutch 
East Indies), caura, ser nambi (Venezuela). See “General note,” Table 161. j 



j Average, 1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Angola 

pounds 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds 


5, 620 




Belgian Kongo 


7, '755 

1 

3,407 





Bohvia 


8,395 


11,789 


8,288 



Brazil 


84 938 


73,227 


51,896 


38, 217 

Ceylon i 

1 1,299 : 

10,953 

4,655 

100, 822 

4,465 

88,553 

3, 867 

88, 125 

Dutch East Indies . . - 

3 1 

7,6'’9 


198,719 

11 

199,908 


164, 045 

Ecuadoi 


1.040 


886 




French Guiana 

241 

3 937 







French Kongo 

(^) 

3,'797 


5,574 





Gold Coast 

2,393 







Ivory Coast 

2 10 

2, 7^*0 


168 

1 




Kamerun 

Mexico 


6,409 

14,262 



1 




Peru 


5 030 


7,126 


3,258 



Senegal 

4 4 

1,087 


68 






Singapore 

2,867 

5 841:3 



202,867 

301, 162 



Nigeiia 


3 054 







Negri Sembilan 


3,995 



20 

47,289 



Perak 


( 7,313 



13 

85,239 



Selangor 


i 13,736 



22 

89,242 



Venezuela 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


772 

81 

619 

132 

388 

48 

50 

Austria-Hungary 

6,696 

1,619 



5 3,090 


5 4,927 


Belgium 

25, 891 

20,749 

12,389 

3,441 

14, 120 

5,519 

7, 140 

3,322 

Canada 

3,945 

19,645 


26,682 

(3) 

18, 476 


Fiance 

32,704 

21,615 

59,627 

20,012 

60,042 

23,588 

42,030 

8,820 

(ieimany 

42, 004 

9,844 


26,918 

254 


Italy 

5,381 

225 

23,211 

1,050 

15,000 

1,284 

9, 749 

1,282 

Netherlands 

10, 822 

7, 172 

14,001 

7,793 

27,296 

14,954 

32, 657 

30;369 

Russia 

19, 131 







United Kingdom 

43, 141 


95,245 


127,614 


94, 275 


United States 

100, 180 


535,940 


566,546 


415, 283 


Other countries 

8,002 

27,092 

42,500 

24,469 

60,567 

69, 250 

63, 927 

12, 454 

Total 

302,319 

289,064 

807,295 

459,070 

1,135,405 

990,078 

692,379 

346,684 


1 Throe-year average. » j^ess than 600. ^ Austria only. 

* One year only. ^ Two-year average. 
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SILK. 


Table 358 . — Production of raio silh in underme.ntioned countries, 1909-1921, 
[Estimates of Iho Silk Merchants’ Union, Lyon, France.] 


Country. 

Avei ag(*, 
1909-1913. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

J920 

1921, pre- 
liminary 

Western Europe 

Poumh 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

p0U7lds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

Italy 

8,524,000 

992. 000 

182.000 

} 726,000 

7,963,000 

485.000 

198. 000 
/ 187,000 
\ 143,000 

6,217,000 

452. 000 

154.000 

188.000 
143, 000 

5,942, 000 
629, 000 

4,079, 000 

7,330,000 

551. 000 

176. 000 

7, 066, 000 

430. 000 

132. 000 

Franco 

408, 000 

154. 000 

165. 000 

110.000 

Spain 

165; 000 
188, 000 
143,000 

ATustria 

Hungary 



Total 

10,424,000 

8,976, 000 

7, 154, 000 

6,967,(K)0 

4, 910, 000 

8, 057, 000 

7,628,000 

Levant and Central Asia.. 

6,186,000 

2,293,000 

2,293,000 

2, 293, 000 

1,764, 000 

- 1, 653, 000 

1, 213, 000 

Far East: 








China— 








Exports from 








Shanghai 

12,576,000 

10,340,000 

10, 097,000 

10,251,000 

8, 598, 000 

7,826,000 

8,411,000 

Exports from 

Canton 

5, 146, 000 

5,346,000 

5,170,000 

4,134,000 

5, 071, 000 

4,167,000 * 

5,578,000 

Japan- 

Exports from 








Yokohama 

21,898,000 

29,431,000 

34,050,000 

31,416,000 . 

32, 188, 000 

24,008,000 

36,376,000 

British India — 


Exports from 








Bengal and 
Cashmere 

428,000 

254,000 

232,000 

242,000 

220,000 ' 

176,000 

1 187,000 

I ndo-China— 

Exports from 








Saigon, Haip- 
hong, etc 

1 31, 000 

7,000 

11,000^ 

11,000 

11,000 

33,000 

41,000 


Total 

40,079,000 

45,378,000 

49, 500, 000 

46, 054, 000 

[46, 088, 000 

36,210.000 : 

50,506,000 

Grand total 

56,689,000 

.56,fi47,000 

59,007,000 

55,314,000 

52, 768, 000 

45,920,000 

59,437,000 



1 For three years, 1911-1913. 

2 Comprises Hungary, Czech oslo\ aki% Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Salomki, Adrianople 
Crete, the Caucasus, Anatolia (Brussa Region), Turkestan, Central Asia, Syria, Cyprus, and Persia. 


WOOD PULP. 


Table 359 . — Wood pulp: International trade, caUndar years 1909-1921, 

[All kinds of pulp from wood have been taken for this item, but no pulp made from other fibrous sub- 
stances. See G eneral note,” Table 161 .] 


Country. 

Average, 1909-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIBS. 

AustrlarHungary 

Canada 

Finland-., 

Germany . , - 

1,000 

pounds. 

13,366 

9,481 

626 

112,660 

8 04,911 
9,616 

62, 016 
291,264 
110, 866 
836,899 
179, 267 
79, 260 
18,662 
66,072 
92, 770 
21, 059 
1,891,006 
1,007, 239 
10, 134 

1,000 
pounds. 
206, 3f>4 
606, 203 
236, 881 
384, 709 
1,437, 078 
1,822, 023 

1,000 

pounds. 

^,i4i 

3 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,418,269 

304,664 

1,000 

pounds. 

1 11,839 
42,282 
('i) 

143, 027 
44,923 
24,494 

1,000 

pounds. 

1 55, 850 
1,639,970 
424,441 
28, 573 
1,318,287 
2,220,331 

1,000 

pounds. 

1 22, 876 
34,710 

1,000 

pounds. 

I 68, 069 
1,054,446 
422,386 

Norway” 

Sweden 

PRWaPAL IMPORT- I 
mo COUNTOIES, 1 

Argentina.. J 

168,973 

26,210 

42,856 

121,205 

74,010 

607,071 

87,257. 

90,901 

4,759 

1, 123,677 
1,980,778 


792,827 
1, 161,639 

Belgium [ 

Benmark-. 

^,647 

3,186 

26H, 46B 
149, 984 
794,680 
167,602 
104,849 

34,672 

144, 929 
42,314 
339,661 
86,022 
87,627 

16,8^ 

France.. : 

|ialy 

Japan,. ^ 

1,720 

485 

88 

668 

269 

LOTS 

2,748 

2,568 

Portugal, ........... J 

4,ii4 

62,735 

1,892 


Russia. ! 





Spain. ^ 

84,830 

29,272 

2,101,613 

1,272,033 

99,226 


146, 3^ 
20,644 
2,446,535 
1,812,595 
148,210 


62,091 
! 7,840 

1,315,227 
[1,394, 201 
[ 66, 072 


Switzerland ' 

TJmied Kingdom 

United Slates 

Other countries 

* Total 

13,072 

^,309 
69, 137 

20,570 

80,114 

188 

27,180 

112 

63,932 

678 

a, 300 
688 
56,965 
1,017 

4, 866, 963 

4, 938, 607 

4,826,360 

4,933,416 

6,305,385 

5,814,863 

3,583,470 

3,596,676 
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FABM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 

LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES. 

Table 360 . — Lim stock in the undermentioned countries. * 

Note — In order to secure comparable totals, that pie-war estimate nearest to 1913 givmg statistics for 
each class of animal is compared with the latest estimate available givmg si m i l ar data. 

[Census returns m italics j other returns in roman.] 


Cmted States: 


Alaska (on farms and 
not on farms) 

Hawaii (on farms and 
not on farms) 

Porto Rico (on farms 
and not on farms) . . . . 

Virgm Islands: 


Date. 

Cattle 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Swme. 

Sheep 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 



Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 



sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Jan. 

1, 1914 

56,592 


68,933 

49,719 

12,915 

20,962 

4,449 

1106 

Jan. 

1,1923 

66,352 


63,424 

37,209 

3 3,459 

18,853 

5,506 

2 72 

Apr. 

15J910 

1,879 


1,288 

S91 

115 

3,183 

270 

17 

Jan. 

i,mo 

2,112 


2,638 

451 

105 

1,706 

378 

15 

Jan. 

1,1910 

1 

^22 

(^) 

(^) 

C) 

2 

em 

(^) 

Jan. 

1,1020 

1 

^93 

1 

(^) 

(^) 

1 

U8 

(^) 

Apr 

15,1910 

149 


31 

77 

, 5 

28 

9 

8 

Jan. 

1,1920 

w 


39 

u 


24 

11 

2 

Apr. 

15, 1910 

816 


106 

6 

49 

58 

5 

1 

Jan. 

i,mo 

279 


137 

4 

58 

57 

7 

1 

Nov. 

1,1917 

12 


2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

do,.'. 


(0 

(0 

(0 

(^) 

(^) 

(^) 

(^) 


Algeria. Sept., 1913 

6 1918 

Argentina June 1,1914 

1919 

Australia Dec. 31,1913 

Dec. 31,1920 

Austria 31, 1910 

Apr., 1920 

Azores and Madeira 
Islands 1900 


132 

8,811* 

3,848 

216 

125 

8,500 


190 

2,901 

43,225 

4,325 

8,324 

3,199 

45,767, 

4,763 

9,293 

801 

85,057 

262 

2,523 

764 

77,898 


2,416 

6,432 

2,438 

1,267 

1,803 

1,189 

368 



93 

87 

38 

2 


Bahamas.. 

Barbados,, 


Basutoland 

1911 

437 



1,369 

989 

Bechuanaland Protec- 







torate 

1911 

324 



! 358 I 


1921 

426 



120 

238 

Belgium 

Dec. 31,1910 

1,880 


i,m 

185 

218 


1921 

1,515 


976 

8 126 

8 33 


1911 

1 






1919 






Bolivia.. 

1910 

734 


114 

1,499 

468 


Figures compiled from reports received up to Novmnber 23, 1922, except for the Umted States. 
1 Census 1910. 

3 Census 1920. 

® Reindeer. 

Less than 600. 

- Dogs used as work animals, moles less than 500. 

6 Unoffidal 

7 Old boundaries. 
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Table 3()0 . — Live stock in the undermentioned counfries* — Continued. 


Country. 

! 

Date. 

Cattle. 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 



Thov- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 



sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands 

Bosma-Herzegovma ^ . . 

fOcif. 10 , mo 

\Nov. 10,1910 

}• 1,309 

i\ 

527. 

2,m 

1,393 

‘222 

(2) 

6 

Brazil 

1912-13 

1 30,705 

18,401 

10,550 

10,049 

8,290 

1 3, 208 


8epL l,m0 

34, m 


16,169 

7,933 

5,087 

5,254 

i,, 

S65 

British Ouiana 

3 1913 

81 

(2) 

14 

18 

14 

1 

2 

6 


1921 

123 

12 

12| 

21 

i2j 

2 

2 


British Southwest 




1 


1 




Africa (former Ger- 










man Southwest 










Africa) 

1913 

206 

<1 

8 

555 

517 

16 

1 14 


51920 

400 



2.225 




Bulgaria ! 

Dee, 31,1910 

t,603\ 

415 

517 

8,632 

t,45J 

478 

12 

117 


1920 

854; 

150 

\ 



177 



Capo Verde Islands 
(^Portuguese) 

1914 

h' 


14 

4 

30 

1 

1 

10 


191G 

9j 


17 

0 

38 

1 

1| 

17 

Canada 

Jime 30,1913 

6,656! 


3, 148 

2, 129 


2, 866 




Juno 30^1921 

10,206 


; 3,905 

3,676 


3,814 

10 


Cayman Islands 





(Butish) 

1913 

Q 


! 1 


(“) 

(2) 




1919 

1 


! 1 


(2) 

(2) 



Ceylon 

1913 

1,-i 

184 

86 

90 

21X1 

5 



Chile 

5 1920 

1913 

l,f 

2,084 

>99 

1 59 

1 

184 

57 

4,567 

156 

288 

3 

489 

34 

30 


1919 

2,103 


292 

« 4,500 

460 

392 

51 

36 

China 

1914 

21,997 


76,819 

22, 186 


1 4,934 


1 4, 394 


7 1910 

! 15,973 


44,711 

22,232 


4,401 


' 3,660 

Colombia 

1916 

4,832 


1,139 

246 

232 

858 

324 

168 

Costa Rica 

1915 

347 


76 

(2) 

' (^) 

65 









Croatia-Slavonia i 

Mar, 24,1911 

1,136 1 

1,164 

850 

96 

350 

3 

Cuba 

i Dec. 31,1913 

3,141 





625 


2 


1918 

3,966 





779 

65 


Cyprus 

Mar. 31,1913 

61 

i 

'40 

8 256 

253 


AO 



1921 

52 


17 

266 

169 

4 

51 

CzechosolvaMa 

Dec. 31,1920 

4,213 


2,015 

976 

1, 174 

581 



jDenmark- 

July 15,1911 

2, 408 


2,497 

615 

41 

367 




[5 July 16,1922 

2,525 


i,m 

442 

44 

576 



Dominican Eepublic 









(Banto JDomingo) .... 

^May 15, mi 

647 


\ 674 


706 

163 

65 


Oomixnca (British) 

1903 

1 


1 


1 



1919 






1 

\ 


Dutch East Indies: 










Java and Madura. . 

1915 

8,243 

2,641 




304 




Dec. 31,1919 

$;65» 

2, 12H 

66 

739 

2,268 

296 



Outer possessions. . 

1916 

712 




328 




Dec, 81,1919 

641 

$59 

m 

Hi 

m 

807 




* Figures cojupiled from reports received up to November 23, 1922, except for the United States. 

I Old botxndaries. 

® Less than 500. 

» Not including cattle of interior prairies estimated at 30,000 head. 

^ Camds. 

& Unofficial. 

® In addition there were 42,019 llamas and alpacas. 

J[I)ata for the following Provinces are lacking: Ssu-Chuan, Kwantung, Yunnan, Kweichow, and part 
of Hunan. 

8 One year of age and over. 

d — S T -i.'l j* ir.-. . . - _ ^ 
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Country. 

Date 

Cattle 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Swine 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

j Mules. 

Asses. 

Dutch West Indies: 
Curacao and de- 
pendencies 

1913 

Thou- 

sands. 

3 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

4 

Thou- 

sands. 

12 

27 

G) 

Thou* 

sands. 

46 

70 

3 

Thou- 

sands. 

1 

Thou- 

sands. 

(V\ 

Thou- 
1 sands. 


1918 

3 


3 

1 

1 

1 K 

Surinam or Dutch 
Gmana 

1913 

8 


5 

G) 

Q-) 

1 




{ ^ 


1918 

10 


3 

0) 

2 


\ 









Egypt 2 

1914 

601 

568 


816 

986 

331 

424 


22 

19 

632 

623 


Sept.-Oct.1921 

1920 

596 

646 


34 

165 

4 

Esthonia^ 

443 

261 

(U 

530 

Falkland Islands (Brit- 
ish) 

1913 

8 


698 





1919 

7 


0) 

670 


3 



Faroe Islands (Danish) 

1914 

4 


i}) 

112 

(U 

Q) 

1 



1919 

4 


69 

1' 











Fiji Islands (British)^. . 

1913 

49 


2 

3 



7 


1920 

57 



1 

15 


10 









Finland 

1910 

1,605 

5127 

422 

1,330 

1,032 

16, 131 

11 

366 




Sept. 1,1920 

1,812 

853 

370 

13 

372 



France 8 

Dec. 31,1913 
Dec. 31,1921 

14,788 

13,343 

400 


7,036 

1 435 

3,222 

2,706 

20 

188 

186 

356 

296 



5,166 

150 

9,600 

1,000 

i;361 

1,500 

Flench Equatorial Af- 
nca (French Congo). . 

1918 

725 

French establishments 
m India 








1913 

51 


13 

24 





1920 

45 


23 

24 












French Guiana 

1916 

6 

G) 

7 

(U 


(^) 



French Indo - China: 
Annam ! 

1914 

! 

215 












Cochin-China . . . 

1914 

109 

242 

709 

3 





8 1920 

435 

277 

3 i 

12 









Germany 8 

Dec. 1, 1913 
Dec. 1, 1921 

20,994 


25,659 

5,521 

3,548 

4,337 

3,227 




16,840 


15,876 

5,882 

8 3,683 

27 

6 



Gold Coast (British) - . . 

' 1920 

68 


0) 

1 153 1 

1 









Grenada (British) 

1911 

5 





2 



1918 



2 

4 

5 


1 

1 

Greece 

10 1914 

300 

25 

227 

3,547 

2,638 

149 

80 

133 



1920 

659 

9 

416 

5,811 

3,418 

201 

364 

Guam 

1913 

















Guatemala 

1913 

557 


188 

514 

11 

64 

33 






8 1920 

700 


100 

300 1 

150 i 









Honduras, Republic of. 

1913-1914 

489 


180 

5 

23 

esi 

20| 

4 

11 1919 

103 


23 

(>) 

0) 

131 

G) 

1 

G) 

Hongkong (British). . . 

1913 

1 


1919 

2 




G) 

« 1 




^ Pigures compiled from returns received up to November 23, 1922 except for tbe United States. 
1 Less than 500. 

* In addition there were 118.414 camels in 1914 and 145,008 m 1921. 

8 Excluding the district of retseri. 

^ Ammals owned by Europeans. 

Reindeer. 

8 Alsace-Lorraine included with Germany in 1913 and with France in 1921. 

7 Camels. 

8 Unofficial. 

fl T?'v#.»lnoi\ro rt# Qt.Tvi.tr Th/rfcats 
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Table 3(j0. — Live xtock in the undermentioned countries * — (iontinued. 


1 

Country 

Date. 

Hungaiy , 

I Apr 30,1913 
1920 

Iceland 1 

1913 

1919 

India (British) 

1913-1914 
Dec. to Apr,, 
1919-20 

India (native States). . . 

1913-14 
Dec, to Apr., 
1919-20 

Italy 

Mar. 19,1908 
Apr. 6,1918 

ivory Coast (French). . 

1918 

Jamaica 

1913 

1919 

Japan 

Dec. 31,1913 
Dee. 31,1920 

Chosen (Korea) 

Dec. 31,1913 
Doc. 31,1920 

Formosa (Taiwan) 

Dec. 31,1913 
Dec. 31,1919 

Karafuto (Japanese) . . . 

Dec. 31,1913 
Dec. 31,1919 

Kwantung (leased 
Province of Japan): 
Witliin the leased 

Provmee 

Dec. 31,1913 
Doc. 31,1919 

Outside the leased 

Province 

Dec. 31,1913 
Dec*. 31,1919 

I 

t 

Konya Colony and 
Protectorate (Brit- 

ish East Africa) 

^ Mar. 31,1913 
Jmu 80,1920 

Latvia 

1922 

Libia (Italian)-., 

1 1910 

Lithuania, 

"1921 

Luxemburg 

Dec, i, 1918 
De(\ 4,1919 

Madagascar 

10 ms 

^ Dee. 31,1921 

Maha 

Mar. 31,3913 

Mur. 31,1920 










Cattle 

Bufla- 

loes. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses, 

Thou- 

sands. 

6,045 

2,148 

27 

Thou^ 

sands. 

362 

Thou- 
sands. 
6, 825 
3,320 

Thou- 

sands. 

6,560 

1,817 

635 

Thou- 

SQ^nds. 

209 

Thou- 
sands. 
2, 005 
718 

Tlmu- 

sands. 

1 

Thou- 

sands. 

16 



1 

47 



23 



583 

2 

52 



2 124,965 

117,428 

2 18,214 

28,493 


8 23,081 

21,984 

3 30,694 

24,184 

3 1,644 

1,699 

379 

75 



1,372 


2 12,254 

2 1, 772 


1 8. 

170 

1 1«0 







24 

0,199 

6,240 

6,507 

19 

24 


12,078 

11,168 

11,754 

7, 812 

2,715 

8,088 

432 

956 

*990 

S' 


2,608 

2,839 

S88\ 

497' 

860 

949 

68 


11 

126 

16S 

1 



116 


31 

10 

53 


170 


6 32 

612 

6 30 

6 50 



1,389 


310 

! 

3 

89 

1,582 

1,468 

51 



1,376 


528 

9 

133 



1,211 

1,490 

1 


761 


10 

1 

13 

10 


977 

21 


2 

M18 

^ 1,322 


129 



2 

M02 

1,313 


99 

(6) 



1 


1 


2 



2 


1 



4 



31 


60 

2 

12 

2 

1 12. 

27 

35 


85 

1 

8 

' 3 

13 

30 



6 



1 

1 


1 


6 

2 

1 

780 


3 

6,500 


1 



2,512 

j 

9 

2,528 

*8,679 

1 

1 

82 

810 

I 

402 

1,162 

990 


303 



45 

«140 


680 

34 

C) 

m 


780 

1,262 


1 1 nan 

370 








102 


137 

5 

10 

13 

19 



89 


80 


18 

' 0^) 

(^) 

6,606 

1 7,829 


666 

299 

178 

8 


457 

160 

w HO 


1 0^4 




4 


4 

35 


1 

9 







3 


3 

18 

37 

2 I 


5 


* Fteuros cowipiled from reports rect^ivod up to Kovembor %i, 1922, except for the Uiilte<l States. 
^ Old boundaries. 

a Buffalo calves included with cattle. 

8 JSiXclusive of Bengal. 

^ Incladiiig 8S5 in transit and 1!B6,328 belonging to the Boyal army. 

^ than 500. 
fi Year 1917. 

7 Includes zebus, 

8 Camels. 

9 Unofficial 

le Enumerated from tax returns. 

Bata for preceding year. 
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Country. 


Date. 


Mauritiiisi., 


Mexico. 


Morocco: 

Eastern.. 

Western., 


Mozambique (Poitu- 
guese East Amca) . . 


Netherlands — 
New Caledoma. 


Newfoundland (Brit- 
ish) 


New Zealand. 
Norway 


Nya.saland Piotecto- 
rate 


Palestine . 
Panama . . 


Papua (territoiy 
British) 


Paraguay. 


of 


Peru 

Philippine Islands. . 


Poland 8 . 
Portugal.. 


Ithodosia: 
Southern . 


Northern. 
Rumania 


1913 

1920 

June SO, 1902 
2 1921 

1915-1916 

May-June, 

1915-16 

1921 

1913 

1916 

June —.1913 
Mar. — ,1921 
(2) 


1911 

Apr. —A911 
Jan. 31,1922 

Sept. 30, 1914 
Dec. 31,1920 

Mar. 31,1913 
2 1920 
2 1921 

1916 


1913 

1919 

1915 

Dec. 31,1918 

2 1921 

Dec. 31,1913 

2 1920 

Summer, 191 3 
Sept. SO, 1921 
Oct. —,1906 
Mar. —,1920 

Dec. 31,1914 

Dec. 31,3921 
1912 

1911 

2 1921 


Cattle. 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Thou- 

Thm- 

sands. 

sands. 

22 


17 


5,142 


2,304 


22 

<21 

856 

<63 

1,300 

<86 

25 


38 


2,097 


2,063 


130 


S2 


2,020 


3,273 


1, 146 


1,095 


63 


89 



39 

200 


2 


1 


5,249 


5,500 


250 


418 

1 

U,047 

761 

U,464 

2,011 

(^) 

7,896 


70S 


741 


748 


1, 763 


255 


2,667 


5,52l| 


2001 


Swine 


Thour- 

sands. 


616 

1,913 


29 

130 

15 

24 

1,350 

1,519 

25 


19 

349 

380 

228 

127 

22 

19 


30 




2,087 

3,639 

491 

6,171 

1,111 

921 

» 13 

9 27 


1 , 021 | 

3,( 


Sheep. 

Goats. 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands. 

so/ihds ^ 

1 


1 

6 

8,424 

4,206 

8 293 

3 1,254 

664 

285 

4,054 

1,227 

6,600 

2,000 

10 

29 

10 

34 

842 

232 


272 

25 

25 

76 

16 

23,996 

6 

22,222 


1,327 

237 

957 

178 

23 

138 

42 

138 

262 

272 


5 

(.^) 


600 

87 

600 

93 

6 10,050 

104 

528 

196 

822 

683 

9 

2,178 


3,073 

1,034 

3,851 

1 , 493 

324 

675 

953 

9 19 

5,269 

187 

11,195 

574 


1 

Horses. ! 

Mules. 

Thou- 

sands. 

1 

Thou- 

sands. 



Asses. 


Thou- 

sands. 


869 

635 


334 

133 


141 


65 


334 

364 


13 

m 

332 

182 

216 


15 




54 




478 

17 

490 

19 

30 

50 

179 



269 


1,116 

S,20i\ 


93 


825 

1,687 


(f) 


58 


9 2 


2I 


288 

168 


251 

420 


Q>) 


18 

20 




144 


193 


9 10 


11 


Figures compiled from reports received up to Nov. 23, 1922, except for the Dnited States. 

1 Animals on sugar estates only. 

^ Unofficial. 

8 In addition there were 216,440 designated as “sheep and goats.” 

< Camels. 

^ Less than 500. 

6 Includes 50,000 vicunas. 

^ Caraboas only. 

8 Pre-war figures are for former Russia or Congress Poland, while postwar estimate tives the number 
of live stock withm the Polish frontier in 1921, previous to a decision being reached concerning Upper Silesia. 

9 Animals owned by Europeans. 

10 Animals owned by natives only. 

Old boundaries. 
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Table 360. — Live, stock in the. undennenlioncd countries^ — Continued. 



* from reports received up to Nov. 2.% 1922, except for the Onlted States, 
s Reindeer. 

8 30 govcjmmeats of ttie Caueasnis, Central Asia, aa<l Siberia. 

* Less than 500. 

» Unofficial. 

8 In addition there were 6,294 elephants. 

7 Camels. 

8 Data for preceding year. 

» Enumerated from tax returns, 

10 Excludes territories of Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia 

11 Oxen included. 
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Countiy 

Date 

Cattle. 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 



Thmif 

Thou- 

Thour 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 



sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands 

sands. 

sands. 

Umon of South Africa. , 

Dec. 31,1911 

3,797 


1,082 

30,657 

11,763 

719 

94 

337 


lApr. 30,1921 

8,557 


915 

31,730 

7,837 

920 

117 

722 

Umted Kingdom 










England and 










Wales 2 

June 4,1913 

5,757 


2,114 

17,207 


1,412 




June 411921 

5,553 


2,517 

13,907 


l'394 



Scotland 

June 4,1913 

1,247 


132 

6,801 


204 




June 3,1922 

1,145 


150 

6,671 


211 



Ireland 

1913 

4,933 


1,060 

3,621| 

246 

614 

30 

243 


June 1,1921 

5,197 


977 

3,7081 

261 

555 

27 

230 

Uruguay 

1908 

8,193 


180 

26,2861 

20 

656 

22 



Apr. 20,1916 

7,802 


304 

11,473 

12 

555 

14 

3 

Venezuela 

1912 

2,004 


1,618 

177 

1,667 

191 

89 

313 


1920 

2,078 


512 

113 

2,155 

168 

55 

200 

Yugoslavia 

Jan. 31,1921 

4,960 

51 

3,373 

7,011 

1,553 

1,069 

18 

84 

Grand totals* 3 










Pre-war 


4 501,616 

< 30,085 

257,610 

« 569,787 

8 112,998 

8 116,495 

8 11,491 

8 12,127 

Recent 


517,642 

1 5 43, 395 

219,759 

7 499,810 

7 87,011 

s> 103,554 

9 11,895 

1 911,537 


* Figures compiled from reports received up to Nov 23, 1922, except for the Umted States 

1 Unofficial. 

2 Including the Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 

8 Totals include figures only for countries havmg comparable data. In order to include in the grand 
totals the territories formerly belonging to Russia, the figures for Russia or Congress Poland and Russia 
(European and Asiatic) for 1913 have been added in the pre-war totals, while the most recent estimates 
available for Soviet Russia (including Soviet Ukrame), Poland (1921 boundaries including some former 
German and Austrian territory), and the Balkan States; Esthoma, Latvia, and Lithuama have been 
included in the postwar totals. Figures for Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia are included in the total of 
recent estimates, smee they were included in the pre-war estimates m the countries to which they formerly 
belonged. 

4 36,042,000 designated as '^cattle and buffaloes^' included with cattle 

5 1 ,64-1,000 designated as “ cattle and buffaloes ” included with cattle 

6 8,687,000 designated as sheep and goats included with sheep 
51,187,000 designated as '‘sheep and goats” included with sheep. 

8 3,635,000 designated as “horses, mules, and asses,” and “horses and mules,” and “mules and asses” 
included with horses 

» 2,900,000 designated as “horses, mules, and asses,” and “horses and mules,” and “mules and asses” 
included with horses. 
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POULTRY. 


Table ?ii\'\.—Po‘uUf\j: Number of different Jcinda %n the u ndmnentioned eowitriesg 


[Census returns are m italu\%’ other returns are in roman J 


C'oimtry 

r)at<‘ 

Chidvcns. 

Tmk<‘ys, 

Ducks. 

Cecso. 

Guinea 

fowls, 

pigeons, 

and 

nndesig- 

nated 

pouitiy. 

Total 

poultry. 



TTiou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou 



sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands 

sands. 

United States. 

Apr. UJ910 

880,341 

3,689 

8,907 

4,482 

4,496 

295,865 


Jtni. 1J920 

859,537 

3,687 

2,818 

8,989 

8,904 

878,825 


Jan. 1, 1921 

412,000 







Jan. 1,1923 

428,000 






Poi to Rieo 

Apr. 15J910 

599 

14 

9 

1 

46 

669 


Jan 1,1920 

599 

12 

8 

8 

57 

678 

Austria 

1900 

23,114 


518 

1 771 

1 269 



Dec. 81,1910 

81,748 


647 

{,990 

{,601 

85,981 

Bulgaria 

Dec. 81,1900 i 

4,045 

800 

I 84 

$78 


4 758 

Canada 

Mar. 31, 1901 

16,051 

5H5 

291 

896 




June 1,1911 

89,778 

868 

527 \ 

680 


81,798 


1920 

28, 287 

806 

051 ^ 

762 


30, 506 


1921 

34,340 

1,199 

702 

880 


37, 181 

Denmark 

1909 

11,810 


792 

119 


t2,J727 


1914 

15, MO 


1,021 

162 1 


10323 


July 12,1917 

12,288 




12^88 


July 15,1918 

9,884 

i 




9ftS4 


July 15,1919 

I 12,134 

I 




12, 134 


2 July 15,1920 

14,395 





14,^95 


2 July 15,1921 

17, m 





17, S)3 

Finland 

; Sept. 1,1920 




879 

879 

Cermany 

Dec. 2,1912 





82,702 

82 702 


1 Dec. 1,1919 

44,282 


i 2,332 

4,408 

6i!o23 


Dec. 1,1920 

88,007 


2,371 

5,525 


60,953 


Dec. 1,1921 

60,320 


2,025 

5,630 


67, 975 

Creeco 

1917 


I 

3, 794 

3 794 


1918 





4, 453 

{ 453 


1920 





5,073 

5, 073 

Japan 

1913 

39,533 


337 


19 870 


1914 

19, 152 


333 



19’ 485 


1915 

20,216 


3ii5 



20, 581 


191 e 

22,840 


372 



23, 218 


1917 

26,000 


390 



20, 460 


3918 

25,092 


374 



25, 466 


1919 

25,027 


400 



25, 433 


1920 

24,994 


410 



25,404 

Chosen (Korea) 

1913 





4, 191 

4 194 


1914 





4, 1 10 

4, 110 


1915 





4, 278 

4, 278 


1910 





4, 40t) 

4, 400 


1917 





4, 507 

4, 507 


1918 





4,913 

4,913 

4 935 

Netherlands - 

May-Juno,1904 

4,935 





.\fay-J line, 1910 

9,778 





9! 778 


May-Juu6,1921 

9,061 





9,661 

Hew Zealand 

1906 

2,784 

77 

282 

44 

4 

3, 191 


1911 

3,215 

98 

329 

45 

6 

3,693 


1916 

3, 141 

57 

221 

47 

2 

3,468 


1921 

3,492 

40 

380 

73 


3,991 


f ^ 5’^^Ue for Argentina^ Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, France, Hungary, India, 
IWy, Polwd, Rumania, Russia (Kuropoan), Russia (Asiatic), Serbia, Spain, Switzerland, Tunis, Uru- 
guay, Venezueto* .Figures for other countries compiled from reports received up to November 15, 1922, 
except for the United States- > > 

South Jutland provinces where the poultry amounted to 408,000 in 1920 and 
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POULTKY— Continued. 


Table 3bl. Poultry: Number of different hiuds in the undermentioned countries^ — Con. 




1 

1 



Guinea 

fowls, 


Country. 

Date. 

Chickens. 

Turkeys. 

Ducks. 

Geese. 

pigeons, 

and 

undesig- 

nated 

poultry. 

Total 

poultry. 



Thou- 

Thou 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


2 Sept. 30, 1907 : 

sands. 

sands. 

sa^ids 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Norway 

1,390 

3 

8 

10 

1, 411 


2 Sept. 30, 1917 

1,860 

5 

6 i 

12 


1,883 


Jan. 1, 1918 

1,668 

3 

4 1 

5 


1,680 

Sweden 

June 1, 1917 

6,035 

5 

23 

17 


6,080 

4,812 


June 1, 1918 

4, 775 

4 

15 

18 



June 1, 1919 

4,829 

4 


21 


4,871 

Union of South Africa 8. . 

1911 

9,381 

269 

612 

272 


10,634 

9,420 


May 5, 1918 

8,436 

218 

495 

271 



Apr. 30,1919 

4,868 

' 244 

221 

368 


5,701 


Apr. 30,1920 

4,195 

163 

236 

192 


4,786 

United Kingdom: 

England and Wales * . 

June 4,1908 

28,249 

628 

2,669 

686 


32,232 


Juno 4, 1913 

29, 026 

652 

2,188 

577 


32,443 


June 4, 1921 

24, 816 

445 

2,391 

517 


28, 169 

Ireland * 1 

1911 





25,448 

25,448 


1912 





25,526 

25, 526 


1913 





25,701 

25,701 


1914 


^ . 



20,919 

26, 919 


1915 





26,089 

26,089 


1916 





26,473 

26,473 


1917 





22,245 

22, 245 


1918 





24,424 

24,424 

Yugoslavia 

1921 





15,076 

15,076 


1 No data available for Aigentina, Australia, Belgium. Brazil, Cliili. China, France, Hungary, India, 

Italy, Poland, Rumania, Russia (European), Russia (Asiatic), Seibia, Spain, SwitzeHand, Tunis, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. Figures for other countries compiled from reports received up to Nov. 15, 1922, 
except for the United States. ' 

2 Ruial districts only. 

8 Years 1919 and 19a) exclude native locations, reserves, also urban areas; numbers in native locations 
and reserves on Apr. 30, 1918— Chickens, 2,942,578; ducks, 81,946; geese, 17,950; turkeys, 17,874. 

< The agricultural schedule for 1921 included an inquiry as to the number of poultrv on farms on June 4. 
Similar inmuries were made m 1908 and 1913, 

8 It was found impracticable to make an estimate of the number of poultry m 1919 and 1920, but the 
returns indicated an increase. 
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HIDES AND SKINS. 


Table M2,— Bides and skins: Inter national trnde^ calendar years 1909-^1921. 

Genera-L Note.— Substantially tho international trade of tb-O world. It should not be expected that 
the wotld export and import totals foi any year will agree. Among sources of disagi'ceinent are these 
(1) dilTerent periods of time covered m the ‘‘year” of the various countries; (2) imports loceived in year 
subsequent to year of export, (.3) want of unifoiniity in classification of goods among countries, (4) diderent 
practices and varying dcgicos of failuio in lecording countries of origin and ultiniato destination, (5) 
dittoieat piacticos of recording reexported goods; (b) opijosite methods of treating free poits, (7) clerical 
errors, which, it may bo assumed, are not infrequent. 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far as 
it is feasildo and consistent so to express the facts, while there are some inevitable omissions, on the 
other hand,thoreare some duplications because of rt^hipmeiits that do not appear as such in ollicial reports. 
For the United ICmgdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise 
toral imports, less exports, of •‘foreign and colomal merchandise.” 



Average, 1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Impoi ts. 

Exports. 

Impoi ts. 

Exports. 

PRlNCIPAIi EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES. 

i,ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Argentina 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

poimds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

207 

29<3,950 


299,082 


136,057 


210,158 

Brazil... 


8.3,252 


i:m,964 


90,744 


99,700 

Biitush India 

20,376 

169,867 

13,2:14 

196,286 

10,585 

91,971 

8,010 

92,507 

Biitish South Africa., 

221 

51,159 

2,506 

73,Htj7 

1,247 

51,766 

130 

46,157 

Cliina 

2,317 

72,751 

3,754 

94,707 

3,222 

68,523 

4,618 

55,598 

Chosen (Korea) 

f>4 

4,914 


Cuba 

160 

14,293 


13,101 

40 

5,546 



Denmark 

9,842 

21,998 

5,r>38 

12, 135 

4,170 

9,006 

6,1.37 

22,007 

Dutch Fast Indies . , . 

135 

16,708 

345 

32,176 

457 

17, 102 

371 

9,899 

Egypt 


10,754 

. 2,441 

8,944 

1,910 

5,0()5 

406 

4,988 

Mexico 

1107 

41,012 




Now Zealand 

Peru 

752 

25,577 
6, 195 

^3 

32,727 

7,351 

oil 

33,W)1 

.3,955 


26,617 

Switzerland 

6,659 

22,866 

1,519 

4,:m 

1,944 

4,102 

4,379 

16,872 

Uruguay 

71,105 

61,341 


34,172 


Venezuela 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


9,764 

83 

16,129 


6,810 


4,624 

Austi ia-IIungary 

87,566 

79,265 ; 



2 6,517 i 

2 860 

2 15,260 

n,oo4 

Belgium - 

180,930 

117,213 

^,647 

11,413 

54,192 

17,494 

73,204 

41,431 

Canada 

46,820 

45,4ti9 

37,543 

46,000 

33,772 

33,501 

25,853 

36,716 

Finland 

10,717 

7,136 

9,506 

408 

4,367 

124 

6,365 

2,661 

France 

155,608 

131,041 

161,314 

63,764 

111,179 

a, 670 

: 73,346 

92,050 

Germany.. 

440,200 

152,373 

98,082 

1,080 


Greece 

5,770 

2,283 

8,092 

6,707 

7,8:u 

' 3,629 

8,164 

5, 181 

Italy 

i 53,524 

48,428 

92,990 

6,304 

66,721 

17,673 

47,567 

47,779 

Japan... 

6,321 

710 

22,575 

25,323 

40,709 

23,919 


Netherlands.,... 

1 73,691 

67,636 

31,483 

48,616 

42,180 

61,302 

47,379 

Norway 

13,979 

13,852 

11,421 

6, 172 

6,001 

6,608 

5,962 

8,822 

Portugal 

! 6,864 

3,121 

6,336 

3,836 

I 

Emmania 

7,22;i 

2,876 

163 

232 

390 



Kuaaia * 

! 110,143 

96,361 








9,3:12 

6,436 



4,760 

3,723 



Spain. 

19,119 

17,457 

! 36,077 

14,k>7 

30,049 

6,806 

17,442 

11,738 

Sweden 

25,662 

24,130 

26,648 

3,686 

26,226 

9,120 

21,926 

21,836 

United Kingdom 

107,350 

38,100 

148,993 

7,390 

121,678 

37,069 

73,773 

17,9:i3 

United States 

514,249 
! 4:1,767 

25,432 

744,836 

24,924 

510,240 

17 402 

348,047 

30,677 

Other countries. 

195,861 

i 29,325 

145,132 

21,217 

104,667 

3,210 

38,247 

Total 

;1, 959, 521 

1,991,365 

1,416,031 

1,365,093 

1, 182,338 

896,676 

819,420 

986,641 


1 4-year average. * Austria only. 
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HIDES AND SKINS — Continued. 

Table 363 . — Hides and shins — United States imparts, 1910-1922.'- 


Year. 

Buffalo 

hides, 

dry. 

Calfskins 

Cattle hides 

Goatskins. 

Diy. 

Green oi 
pickled. 

Dry. 

Green oi 
pickled. 

Dry. 

Green or 
pickled. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19217 

1922 

1,000 

pounds, 

(^) 

3,425 

4,906 

16,235 

14,493 

12,423 

13,004 

24,801 

5,819 

15,620 

9,484 

1,918 

1,000 

pounds. 

(0 

23,522 

41,992 

39,974 

27,768 

15,678 

26,913 

20,474 

5,489 

42,325 

16,903 

14,261 

1,000 

pounds. 

5 75,593 
36,261 
63,260 
54,585 
54,636 
30,289 
37,222 
9, 112 
2,093 

22.230 

18.230 
33,677 

1,000 

pounds. 

(*) 

54,630 

78,131 

82,595 

71,486 

93,001 

153,339 

141,665 

34,836 

96,190 

59,150 

13,257 

1,000 

pounds. 

5 318,004 
95,498 
172,881 
185,447 
208,478 
241,340 
280,839 
229,020 
186,215 
311,092 
216,174 
166,929 

1,000 

pounds. 

(*) 

64,338 

69,143 

70,563 

63,374 

50,713 

85,506 

76,462 

53,306 

111,134 

69,877 

54,925 

1,000 

pounds. 

5 115,845 
22,576 
26,198 
25,687 
21,385 
15,834 
15, 152 
12,441 
9,058 

22,523 

10,327 

8,202 

1922. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August - 

September 

October 

24 

359 

1,082 

285 

146 

59 

991 

126 

201 

1,652 

1,493 

907 

962 

903 

1,718 

1,665 

2,160 

2,392 

620 

1,520 

1,064 

740 

1,720 

2,550 

1,951 

4,069 

4,297 

2,061 

2,157 

1,758 

1,111 

1,526 
2,778 
2,466 
3, o98 
3,266 

13,873 

21,129 

13,150 

15,237 

18,381 

23,714 

21,494 

33,594 

26,955 

4,129 

3,905 

5,190 

7,238 

6,093 

5,650 

4,231 

4,213 

4,041 

1,401 

1,058 

1,718 

1,469 

1,130 

1,859 

570 

1,327 

328 

November 








December 
















Year. 

Horse and ass skins 

Kangaroo 

and 

waUaby 

skins. 

Sheepskms.2 

All other 

Total. 

I 

1 Oreen oi 
; pickled. 

i 

Dry. 

Green or 
pickled. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 - 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19217 

1922. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno..... 

July 

August 

September 

October 

1,000 

pounds. 

(^) 

4,551 

7,194 

10,979 

7,620 

5,425 

6,780 

9,048 

873 

12,077 

5,043 

812 

17 

14 

5 

46 

389 

392 

1,007 

620 

668 

1,000 

pounds. 

519,512 

5,704 

5,675 

8,448 

4,645 

3,800 

11,347 

13,414 

4,125 

15,976 

11,803 

3,248 

173 

378 

476 

530 

790 

388 

458 

877 

637 

1,000 

pounds, 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

1,097 

1,329 

769 

1,219 

604 

679 

1,384 

1,389 

456 

70 

32 

56 

70 

120 

67 
48 

68 

90 

1,000 

pounds. 

(^) 

18,787 

25,645 

31,132 

29,338 

20,886 

54,600 

50,357 

21,530 

43,560 

29,833 

13,457 

563 

787 

2,582 

1,239 

1,305 

1,822 

1,328 

1,247 

1,261 

1,000 

pounds. 

5 67,406 
36,930 
34,755 
40,653 
40,739 

37,834 

46,859 

33,625 

30,934 

41,471 

52,916 

32,398 

2,650 

1,506 

1,935 

2,641 

5,070 

3,475 

3,081 

7,593 

5,883 

1,000 

pounds. 

12,259 

8,609 

7,988 

4,802 

15,780 

10,226 

10,890 

10,043 

6,934 

9,234 

9,111 

4,508 

599 

252 

416 

458 

539 

671 

452 

388 

568 

1,000 

pounds. 

608,619 

374.891 
537,768 
572,197 
661,071 

638,218 

743,670 

631,066 

361.891 

744,836 

510,240 

348,047 

27,832 

35,190 

30,339 

31,935 

38,118 

45,133 

39,742 

59,880 

50,587 

November 








December 










1 

1 1 





1 Monthly summary of foreign eoimnerce. 
* Exee;^t sheepsMns with wool on. 


6 Includes dry hides. 

» Included in all other. 
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JIIBEH AND BKINS—< Continued. 


Table 3(j4. — Ifidas: QiHirtvHy storks of hides hi ThtUed /Sltatrs, 

(iMX) oTiiitted.l 
RAW PACKER. 


Description and year 

Mar. 

31. 

.hmo 

30. 

Sopt. 

30. 

Dec. 

31. 

Steers: 





1921 


1,522 

1,451 

1,090 

1922 

1,255 

1,492 

1,342 

1,370 

Cows: 


1921 

2,251 

1,537 

1,169 

1,173 

1922 

1,115 

1 

1,054 

1,186 

1,584 

Buns: 



1921 

LSS 

105 1 

162 

125 

1922 

100 : 

99 1 

132 

144 


Description and year. 

Mar 

31. 

Juno 

30. 

Sopt 

30. 

Dec. 

31 

Mixed cattle. 

1921 

205 

.•578 

273 

305 

241 

531 

596 

193 

274 

1922 

292 

202 

208 

Calfskins: 

1921 

913 

1 , 073 

775 

1022 

703 

713 

070 

Kipskms. 

1921 

377 

290 

210 

1922 

1 124 

1 

87 

190 



DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN CATTLE HIDES (OTHER THAN PACKER). 


Calf, dry or dry 
salted: 

1 

1 




1921 

384 

450 

590 

504 

1922 

480 

378 

572 

700 

Calf, greon salted: 





1921 

1,703 

2,302 

2,110 

1,870 

1922 

1,775 1 

2,507 

2,432 

1,942 

Cattle, dry or dry 
salted: 

j 

1921 

984 

885 

037 

1,012 i 

1922 

1,004 

968 

1,020 

1,143 

Bulls, giecn salted: 



i&i 

58 i 

70 

54 

58 

1922 

54 

44 

37 

37 

Cows, green salted. 





1921 

7{X5 

1,105 

490 

775 

1922 

600 

i 

579 

462 

636 


Stei‘r.s, grtM’H salted* 





1921 i 

085 

545 

354 ' 

259 

1922 

291 

202 

340 ■ 

405 

Mixed cattle, green 
salted: 




1921 

1,109 

847 

1,191 

1,021 

1922 

801 

706 

790 i 

787 

Kip. dry <n dry 
salted: 




1921 

20 

46 

6t 

45 

1922 

461 

455 

447 

319 

Kip, green salted: 




1921 

396 

254 

269 

392 

1922 

330 

1 334 

346 

570 


MT8CELLANEOITS HIDES AND SKINS. 


liuRalo hides: 

1921 

1922.. . 

Cabrotta skins: 

1921 

1922 

Calf and kip skins 

(domestic): 

1921 

1922 

Cattle and kip hides 

and skins (toreign 

tanned): 

1921 

1922 

Catt ie hide.s: 

1921 

1922 

Deer and elk skins: 

1921 

1922 

Goat and Md skins: 

1921 

1922.. .. 

Horse^ eolt, ass, and 

mule hides: 

1921 

1922 


Horse, colt, ass, and 
mule butts: 

1921 

1922....... 


2U 

188 

170 

141 

138 

139 

156 

109 

1,579 

1,219 

791 

547 

361 

878 

810 

930 

4,302 

4,92r» 

4,413 

8,990 

3,881 

4,474 

4,064 

4,462 

293 

240 

202 

151 

124 

62 

46 

75 

7,807 

7,078 

0,086 

5,819 

5,662 

6,347 : 

6,515 

0,346 

119 

212 

216 

275 

136 

160 

187 

188 

8,652 

9,680 

10,746 

10,880 

8,044 

10,799 

S,64l 

8,730 

. 386 

386 

306 

260 

. 264 

140 

109 

128 

. 222 

193 

191 

207 

. 220 

224 

310 

456 


Horse, colt, ass, and i 
mule fronts: ! 

1921 

43 

57 

57 

62 

1922,.... 

44 

62 

94 

116 

Horse, colt, ass, and 
mule shanks; 

1921 

72 

109 

65 

60 

1922 

56 

42 

60 

154 

Kangaroo and Wal- 
laby skins: 

1921 

410 

36,3 

359 

389 

1022 

268 

240 

177 

243 

Fig and hog skms: 
192! 

251 

120 

89 

97 

1922- 

m 

m 

106 i 

96 

Fig and hog strips 
mounds); 

1921 

1, i6;i 

859 

349 i 

517 

3922.. 

226 

483 

390 

319 

Bheep and lamb 
skins: 

1021.... 

12,971 

13,755 

12,606 i 

12,661 

1922..... 

11,941 

10,971 

10,475 1 

9,161 

Skivers and floshers 
(pioci5s): 

1921... 

1,611 

1,778 

1,784 1 

1,770 

1922 

1,732 

1,858 

2,031 i 

2,141 


1 Bureau of Census. 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 
HIDES AND SKINS— Continued. 


Table 365 . — Hides: Monthly and yearly average price per pound, heavy native steers, 

at Chicago, 1910-1922 ^ 

PACKER HIRES 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

i 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

SO. 17 

SO. 15 

SO. 14 

SO. 15 

SO. 16 

$0.18 

SO 16 

SO. 10 

SO. 16 

$0.10 

SO. 15 

SO. 14 

SO. 16 

1911 j 

.13 

•13, 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

1912 i 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.20 

19 

.18 

1913 

,19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

1 .20 

.18 

.18 

Average 1910-1913 

,16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.17 

1914 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.20 

1915 

.23 

.23 

.21 

,19 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.25 

.24 

1916 

.23 

.23 

.22 

,23 

,26 

.27 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.28 

.32 

.33 

.26 

1917 

.32 

,31 

.30 

.30 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.34 

.35 

.35 

.32 

1918 

.32 

.29 

.26 

.27 

.31 

.33 

.33 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.29 

.29 

.30 

1919 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.33 

.37 

.41 

.50 

.53 

.46 

.48 

.47 

.40 

.40 

1920 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.36 

.31 

.28 

.28 

.26 

.22 

.20 

.32 

Average 1914-1920 

.28 1 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.29 

.30 

.31 

.31 

.30 

.30 

i .30 

.29 

.29 

1921 

.17 

.15 

.13 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 i 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.14 

1922 

.xe] 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.20 

.21 

.23 

,23 

i 

.21 

.18 


COUNTRY HIDES 


1910 

SO, 14 

SO. 13 

$0.12 

$0.13 

$0.12 

SO. 12 

$0.11 

$0. 12 

$0. 13 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$0.11 

SO. 12 

1911 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.12 

1912 

.13 

.13 

.13 

,13 

.14 

.14 

,14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.14 

1913 

.15 

.15 

.15 

,15 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.15 

Average 1910-1913 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.33 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.14 

,15 

.14 

.13 

1914 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.17 

.16 

.16 

,16 

.17 

.17 

,19 

.20 

.37 

1915 

.20 

.20 

,18 

.37 

.37 

.18 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.20 

1916 

.18 

.19 

.18 

,19 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.23 

,27 

.26 

.21 

1917 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.24 

.28 

.29 

.26 i 

.26 

1918 

.23 

.21 

.17 

.19 

.28 

.28 

,28 

.24 

.24 

.24 1 

.22 

.22 

.23 

1919 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.34 

.43 

.47 1 

.41 

.38 

.36 1 

.28 

.32 

1920 

,33 

.;i3 

,30 

.28 

.28 

.24 

,23 

.20 

.19 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.24 

Average 1914-1920 

.22 

.22 

.21 

,21 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.24 

,24 

.24 

.22 

.23 

1921 

,‘l3 

.11 

.30 

.09 

.09 

.09 

,08 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.09 

1922 

,10 

.09 

^ .08 

.09 

.09 

I .11 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.35 

' .15 

.14 

.12 


1 Compiled from data m Hides and Leather.” 
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Yearlook of the Department of Agriculture, 1922. 
MEAT AND MEAT PROD TOTS. 


Table 366 . — Meat and meat 'products: International trade, calendar years 1911-1921, 

[See ^'General note,” Table 362.] 


Country. 


Average, 1011-1913. 


Imports. Exports. 


1910 


Imports. Exports. 


1920 


Imports, Exports. 


1921 


Imports Exports, 


PRINCIPAL EXPOjRTINO 
COXINTMES. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil 

British South Africa. 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

New Zealand 

Eussia 

United States 

Uruguay 


1,000 
pounds. 
3,487 
1,967 
54,012 
32,479 
43,327 
85 
32,184 
960 
130, 897 
18, 719 
2 702 


PRINCIPja IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


Austua-Hungary . . 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Franee 

Germany 

Italy 

NetherlandvS 

Norway. 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kmgdom.. 
Other countries. . . 
Ail countries: 

Beef. 

Mutton 

i^ork 

Other 


49, 268 
179,120 
128,362 
111,496 
559, 752 
104,619 
359,864 
42,416 
37,974 
24,215 
60, 174 
2,843,605 
' 170,686 

12,014,172 

611,744 

1,632,382 

702,072 


1,000 

pounds. 

11,173,461 

507,143 

1,520 

537 

60,242 

64,681 

368,188 

326,539 

53,175 

11,277,524 

196,911 


12,420 

127,057 

M 

98,281 
19,5)25 
15,708 
497,402 
3,365 
3,200 
39, 768 
3, 169 
117,226 
57,611 

|2, 162,336 
' 560,284 
1,638, 145 
663,891 


1,000 

pounds. 

296 

1,643 

3,115 

6,434 

74,842 

1,221 

33,482 

1,007 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,596,704 

521,487 

254,663 

46,481 

410,481 

148,088 

34,177 

552,770 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,025 
10,964 
17,847 
70, 111 
1,757 
8,170 
1,584 


107, {)43 


3,118,728 
' 407,028 


196,425 


158,778 

141,0)5 

1,261,402 


113,204 

12 

72,558 


Total 4,990,370 


5,024,656 


525,523 
167,916 
88,340 
19,021 
129,821 
, 47,131 

3,057,420 
' 158,817 

2,092,734 
558,381 
2,318, 2;i3 
1,015,518 


5,374 

216,048 

7,346 

5,853 

15,496 

7,012 

99,391 

132,273 

2,880,769 
741,318 
3, 16*4,637 
978,449 


15,984,806 


7,765, 173 


1155,210 
220,284 
1 ^^ 4,678 
601, 076 
884,375 
174,708 
157,179 
67,401 
28,328 
58,828 
49,913 
[2,854,559 
' 169,821 

|2, 280, 791 
I 876,661 
2,051,929 
695,801 


5,914,243 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,172,631 
316,228 
195,479 
14, 250 
203,013 
89,599 
157,661 
593,445 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds 

1,155,799 


10,232 

6,392 

75,436 

1,363 

21,394 


174,160 

2,957 

158,780 

71,190 

235,610 

551,531 


1, 851,692 
280,410 


17,516 

58,024 


79,845 


1,897,9 


1 131,345 
190, 148 


19,287 

48,726 


81,475 
4,466 
8,507 
287,185 
3,362 
2,776 
24,999 
5, 415 
98, 206 
121,828 

2,537,300 
620, 854 
1,937,396 
491,707 


5,587,257 


293,714 


72,308 


118, m 

219,781 
71,299 
21,070 
35,738 
62,811 
3,329,020 
' 144,875 

2,161,838 

8:12,754 

1,467,643 

351,079 


7,414 
316,437 
1,444 
6,578 
63,898 
2,088 
90, 134 
73,981 

1,868,396 
516 971 
2,179,926 
374,965 


4,8l3,:n4 


4,940,258 


I Austria only, 


One year only. 


» Less than 500, 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 
MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS— Continued. 


Table 367. — Yearly 'production of beef., veal, lamb arid mnilon, and porh, and percentage 
of total production^ 1907-1922 ^ 

SLAUGHTER. 

[In millions of pounds, i. e., 000,000 omitted ] 




Beef 


Veal. 



Lamb and 
mutton. 


Pork 



Year. 

Under Federal 
inspection. 

1 

o 

Total. 

Under Federal 
inspection 

Other. 

Total. 

> 

1 

§ 

Under Federal 
inspection 

Other. 

Total 

'S 

^ 2 

p 

1 

O 

Total. 

Total aU meats.® 

1907 

4,336 

2,983 

7,319 

210 

416 

626 

7,945 

4^ 

128 

559 

4,420 

3,071 

7,491 

15,995 

1908 

3,955 

2,721 

6,676 

203 

402 

605 

7,281 

4^ 

127 

555 

4,853 

3,373 

8,226 

16, 062 

1909 

4,189 

2,882 

7,071 

230 

454 

684 

7,755 

466 

138 

604 

3,946 

2,744 

6,690 

15,049 

1910 

4,054 

2,679 

6,733 

235 

452 

687 

7,420 

463 

137 

600 

3,470 

2,411 

5,881 

13,901 

1911 

3,984 

2,513 

6,497 

229 

428 

657 

7,154 

569 

169 

738 

4,431 

3,080 

7,511 

15,403 

1912 

3,731 

2, 189 

5,920 

239 

429 

668 

6,588 

608 

180 

788 

4,242 

2,947 

7,189 

14,565 

1913 

3,595 

2,318 

5,913 

176 

312 

488 

6,401 

569 

169 

738 

4,420 

3,072 

7, 492 

14, 631 

1914 

3,601 

2,038 

5,639 

158 

275 

433 

6,072 

555 

165 

720 

4.264 

2,964 

7,228 

14,020 

1915 

3,979 

1,837 

5,816 

168 

260 

428 

6,244 

482 

144 

626 

4,749 

3,301 

8,050 

14, 920 

1910 

4,362 

1,756 

6,118 

220 

316 

536 

6,654 

472 

140 

612 

5,186 

3,448 

8,634 

15,900 

1917 

5, 169 

1,517 

6,686 

296 

366 

662 

7,348 

364 

109 

473 

4,071 

2,830 

6,901 

14, 722 

1918 

5,638 

1,682 

7,320 

352 

439 

791 

8,111 

381 

108 

489 

5,551 

3,303 

8,854 

17, 454 

1919 

4,774 

1,509 

6,283 

378 

482 

860 

7,143 

470 

132 

602 

5,584^ 

3,349 

8,933 

16,678 

1920 

4,578 

1,885 

6,463 

402 

534 

936 

7,399 

423 

115 

538 

5,133 

3,060 

8,193 

16, 130 

1921 

4,113 

2,081 

6,194 

267 

521 

888 

7,082 

494 

107 

601 

5,363 

3,124 

8,487 

16, 170 

1922 

4,610 

2, 137 

6,747 

396 

397 

793 

7,540 

418 

116 

534 

5,869 

3,293 

9,162 

17,236 

10-year av , 1907- 















1910 

3,979 

2,392 

6,371 

207 

374 

581 

6,952 

504 

150 

654 

4,398 

3,041 

7,439 

15,045 

5-year av., 1917- 
1921 

4,851 

1 

1,735 

6,589 

359 

468 

827 

7,416 

427 

114 

541 

5, 141 

3,133 

8,274 

16,231 


Percentage of total production 


Year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Beef 

and 

veal. 

Lamb 

and 

mut- 

ton. 

Pork. 

Total 

meats. 

3907 

45.8 

3.9 

49 7 

3 5 

46.8 

100 

1908 

41.5 

3.8! 

45 3 

3 5 

51 2 

100 

1909 

47.0 

4 5 

51.5 

4.0 

44.5 

100 

1910 

48.5 

4.9 

53.4 

4.3 

42.3 

100 

1911 ! 

42.2 

4 2i 

46 4 

4.8 

48,8 

100 

1912 

40.6 


45.2 

5.4 

49.4 

100 

1913 

40.4 


43,7 

5.1 

51.2 

100 

1914.... 

40.2 

3.1 

43.3 

5.1 

51.6 

100 

1915 

39.0 

2,9 

41.9 

4.2 

53.9 

100 

1936 

38.5 

3.4 

41 9 

' 3.8 

54.3 

100 

1917 

45.4 

4.5 

49.9 

' 3.2 

46 9 

100 

1918 

41.9 

4 6 

46 5 

2 8 

50.7 

100 

1919 

37.7 

5.1 

42.8 

3.6 

53.6 

100 

1920 

40.1 

5,8 

45.9 

3 3 

! 50 8 

100 

1921 

38 3 

5 5 

43.8 

3.7 

52 5 

100 

1922 

39.1 

4.6 

43.7 

3.1 

53.2 

100 

10-year av,, 1907-1916 

42.4 

3.8 

46.2 

4.4 

49.4 

100 

5-year av., 1917-1921 

40.7 

5.1 

45.8 

3.3 

50.9 

100 


^ Compiled from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. Quantities based on earca^^! aHi 
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YearhooJc of the Department of Agriculture j 1922. 

MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS—Oontinxied. 

Table 308 . — Yearly consu^nption of beef veal, lamb and mutton, and pork, and per- 
centage of total consumption, 1907-192^2} 

CONSUMPTION. 

[In millions of pounds, i. c , 000,000 omitted.] 


Ycai. 

Beef, 

Veal. 

Total 
beef and 
vesil. 

Lamb 

and 

mutton. 

Pork. 

Total 
meats ^ 

1907 

6,967 

626 

7,593 

558 

1 6,477 

14,628 

1908 

6,448 

606 1 

7,053 

554 

7,607 

15,214 

1909 

6,908 

684 : 

7,592 

602 

6,218 

14,412 

1910 

6,623 

687 i 

7,310 

598 

5,568 

13,476 

1911 

6,406 

657 

7,062 

735 

7,055 

14,852 

1912 

6,864 

668 

6,632 

783 

6,749 

14,064 

1913 

5,902 

488 

6, 390 

733 

7,037 

14, 160 

1914 

5,797 

438 

6,235 

734 

6,882 

13,851 

1915 

5,542 

429 

5,971 

030 

7,151 

13, 758 

1910 

5,854 

537 

6,391 

621 

7,625 

14,637 

1917 

6,335 

663 

6,998 

476 

5,962 

13,436 

1918 

6,717 

792 

7,509 

488 

7, 134 

15, 131 

1919 

6,022 

865 

6,887 

606 

7,043 

14, 536 

1920 

6,498 

944 

7,4*12 

m 

1 7,335 

15,315 

1921 

6,223 

892 

7,115 

661 

7, 859 

15,635 

1922 

6,711 

798 

7,509 

545 

8,306 

10,360 

10-year average, 1907-1910 

6,231 

582 

6,813 

655 

(J, 837 

14,305 

5-year average, 1910-1921 

6,359 

831 1 

7,190 

554 

7,067 

14,811 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CONSUMPTION. 


1907 

47.6 

4.3 

51.9 

3.8 

44.3 

100 

1908 

42.4 

4.0 

46.4 

3.6 

50.0 

100 

1909 

47,9 

4.8 

52.7 

4.2 

43.1 

100 

1910 

49.1 

5.1 

54.2 

4.4 

41.4 

100 

1911 

43,1 

4.4 

47.5 

5.0 

47,5 

100 

1912 

41.7 

4.7 

46.4 

6.6 

48.0 

100 

1913 

i 41.7 

3.4 

45.1 

6.2 

49.7 

100 

1914 

41.8 

3.2 

45.0 

6.3 

49.7 

100 


40.3 

3.1 

43.4 

4.6 

52, 0 

100 

1910 

40.0 

3.7 

43.7 

4.2 

52.1 

300 

1917 

47,2 

4.9 

52. 1 

8.6 

44.4 

100 

(918 

44.4 

5.2 

49.0 

3.2 

47.2 

100 

1919 

41.4 I 

6.0 

47.4 

4.2 

48,4 

100 

1920 

42,4 

6.2 

48.6 

3.5 

47.9 

100 

1921 

39.8 

5.7 

45,5 

4.2 

50.3 

100 

1922 ■ 

41.0 j 

4.9 

45. 9 

3,3 

50. 8 

100 

10-yoar average, i907-191iJ 

43.5 

4.1 1 

47,6 i 

4.6 

47.8 

100 

5-year average, 1916-1921 : 

43.0 

6.6 : 

48.6 1 

3.7 

47.7 

100 


I Compiled from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. Quantities based on carcass weiglit; edible offal 
not included because of the variable percentage used in edible products. Subject to revision, 
a Not inoludmg goat meat. 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS— Continued. 

Table Annual per capita consumption of dressed meat and lard, 1907-19^2d 


Year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Mutton 

and 

lamb. 

Pork, ex- 
cluding 
lard. 

Total 

meat.2 

Lard. 

Total 
meat 
and lard. 


Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1907 

79.7 

7.1 

6.4 

74.1 

167.3 

12.5 

179.8 

1908 

72.4 

6.8 

6.2 

85.4 

170.8 

14.3 

185.1 

1909 

76.2 

7.5 

6.6 

68.6 

158.9 

11.6 

170.5 

1910 

71.8 

7.4 

6.5 

60.3 

146.0 

10.5 

156.5 

1911 

68.4 

7.0 

7.8 

75.1 

158.3 

11.8 

170.1 

1912 

61.7 

7.0 

8.2 

70.6 

147.5 

11.4 

158.9 

1913 

60.8 

5.0 

7.5 

72.5 

145.8 

11.7 

157.5 

1914 

58.9 

4.4 

7.5 

69.9 

140.7 

12.1 

152.8 

1915 

55.7 

4.3 

6.4 

72.0 

138 4 

13.6 

152.0 

1916 

58.1 

5.3 

6.2 

75.7 

145.3 

15.1 

160.4 

1917 

62.0 

6.5 

4.7 

58.4 

131.6 

11.7 

143.3 

1918 

64.8 

7.6 

4.7 

68.9 

146.0 

14.1 

160,1 

1919 

57.3 

8.2 

5.8 

67.1 

138.4 

12.4 

150.8 

1920 

61.1 

8.9 

5.0 

68.9 

143.9 

13.1 

157.0 

1921 

57.7 

8.3 

6.1 

72.9 

145.0 

11.3 

156.3 

1922 

61.4 

7.3 

5.0 

76.0 

149.7 

14.1 

163.8 


1 Compiled from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. Quantities based on carcass weight; edible offal 
not included because of the variable percentage used m edible products. Subject to revision. 

2 Not mcludmg goat meat. 

HORSES AND MULES. 

Table 370. — Horses and mules: Number and value on farms in the United States, 

January 7 , 1870-1923. 

Note. — Figures in tfalics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtianed by applymg estimated percentages of increase or decrease 
to the published numbers of the precedmg year, except that a revised base is used for applying percent- 
age estimates whenever new census data aie availame. It should also be observed that the census of 
1010, giving the numbers as of Apr. 15, is not stnctly comparable with former censuses, which related to 
numbers June 1. 

[In thousands—!, e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Year. 

Num- 

ber. 

Farm 
value Jan. 
1. 

Num- 

ber. 

Farm 
value Jan, 
1, 

1870, June 1 . . 
1880, June 1 . . 
1890, June 1 . . 
1900, June 1 . . 
1910, Apr, 15. 
1911 

7U46 
10, S57 
U,m9 
18, mr 

19, 8S8 

20, 277 
20, 509 
20, 567. 
20, 902 

$481, 719 
560, 916 
1,051,182 
797, 907 
2, 142, 524 

2, 259, 981 
2,172,694 
2, 278, 222 
2,291,638 

1, m 

1,813 

$,m 

3,265 
4, $10 
4,323 
4,302 
4,386 
4,449 

$101,431 
112, 749 
179,176 
167,855 
506,049 

544,359 

525,657 

5*15,245 

551,017 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920..,.. 

1912 

1921 

1913 

1914 

1922 

19231.... 




Horses. 

Mules. 

Num- 

ber. 

Farm 
value Jan. 
1. 

Num- 

ber. 

Farm 
value 
Jan. 1 

21, 195 
21, 159 
21,210 
21,555 
21,482 

$2, 190, 102 
2,149,786 
2, 182,307 
2,246,970 
2, 114, 897 

4,479 

4,593 

4,723 

4,873 

4,954 

$503, 271 
522,834 
658,006 
627,679 
672,922 

19,766 

19,208 

19,056 

18,853 

1,907,646 
1,619,423 
1,344, 136 
1,314, 956 

5,427 

5,455 

5,467 

5,506 

805,495 

636,568 

481,578 

472,735 


^ Preliminary estimate. 

Table 371.— iTorm and mules: Farm price per head, January 1, 1867-192$. 


Year. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Year, 

Horses. 

Mules, 

Year. 

Horses. 

Mules, 

Year. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

1867..., 

159. 05 

$66. 94 

1882.... 

$58. 53 

$71.35 

1896.... 

$33.07 

$45. 29 

1910,... 

$108. 03 

$120. 20 

1868.... 

54.27 

56.04 

1883 

70. 59 

79.49 

1897..,. 

31.51 

41.06 

1911.... 

111. 46 

125.92 

1869..,. 

62.57 

79.23 

1884.... 

74 64 

84 22 

1898.... 

34 20 

43. 88 

1912... . 

105. 94 

120. 51 

1870.... 

67.42 

90.16 

1885-.-. 

73. 70 

82.38 

1899..,. 

37.40 

44. 96 

1913.... 

110.77 

124 31 

1871.... 

71.14 

91.98 

1886.... 

71.27 

79.60 

1900.... 

43.68 

51.41 

1914.... 

109.32 

123.85 

1872.... 

67.41 

87.14 

1887.... 

72.15 

78.91 

1901.... 

52.86 

63. 97 

1915.... 

103. 33 

112. 36 

1873.... 

66,39 

85. 15 

1888.... 

71. 82 

79. 78 

1902.... 

58.61 

67.61 

1916.... 

101. 60 

113. 85 

1874.... 

65.15 

81.35 

1889.... 

71. 89 

79.49 

1903..,. 

62.25 

72.49 

1917.... 

102. 89 

118. 13 

1875.... 

61.10 

71. 89 

1890.... 

70.22 

78.04 

1904... . 

67.93 

78. 88 

1918.... 

104 24 

128. 81 

1876.-.. 

57.29 

66.46 

1891..,. 

67.00 

77.88 

1905.... 

70.37 

87.18 

1919.... 

98.45 

135.83 

1877.... 

55.83 

6407 

1892... . 

65.01 

75.55 

1906.,.. 

80.72 

98.31 

1920.,.. 

96.51 

148. 42 

1878..., 

56.63 

62.03 

1893.... 

61.22 

70.68 

1907.... 

93.51 

112. 16 

1921.... 

8431 

116. 69 

1879.... 

52.36 

56.00 

1894.,.. 

47.83 

62.17 

1908.... 

AArt 

93.41 

107. 76 

1922.... 

70.54 

88.09 
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Table 372.- 
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HORSES AND MULES— Continued. 

-Horses and males: Number and value on farms^ January i 
1923 y by States. 


^ and 

State. 


Horses. 


Mules. 

Number 
(thousands) 
Jan. 1— 

Average price 
per head 
Jan. 1— 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars Jan. 1) — 

Number 
(thousands) 
Jan. 1 — 

Average price 
per head 
Jan. 1— 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars) 
Jan. 1 — 


1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 i 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

Me. ' 

92 

91 

$125.00 

$122.00 

$11,500 

$11,102 







N.H ! 

36 

35 

114.00 

114.00 

4,104 

3,990 







Vt 1 

76 

76 

110.00 

104.00 

8,360 

7,901 







Mass 

48 

47 

135.00 

138.00 

6,480 

6,486 







E. I 

6 

6 

138.00 

133.00 

828 

798 







Conn 

37 

36 

135.00 

128.00 

4,995 

4,608 







N. Y 

520 

510 

117.00 

115.00 

60,840 

58,6.50 

7 

7 

$133.00 

$133.00 

$931 

$931 

N. J 

72 

72 

133.00 

120.00 

9,576 

9,288 

6 

6 

151.00 

131.00 

906 

786 

Pa 

496 

491 

112.00 

110. 00 

55, 552 

54,010 

53 

55 

124.00 

125. 00 

6,572 

6,875 

Bel 

26 

25 

66.00 

78.00 

1,716 

1,950 

9 

9 

88.00 

8S. 00 

792 

792 

Md 

137 

136 

87.00 

86. 00 

31,919 

ll,C9t) 

33 

33 

115. 00 

111.00 

3,795 

3,663 

Va 

300 

300 

81.00 

82 00 

■ 25,200 

24,600 

96 

97 

105.00 

103.00 

10,080 

9,991 

W. Va 

161 

161 

89.00 

90.00 

11,329 

14,490 

15 

15 

97.00 

102.00 

1,4.55 

1,630 

N. C 

166 

166 

108.00 

108.00 

17,928 

17,928 

257 

260 

129.00 

128.00 

.33,153 

33,280 

S. C 

73 

70 

88.00 

92.00 

6,424 

6,440 

215 

209 

129. 1X3 

124.00 

27,735 

25,916 

Ga 

99 

95 

76.00 

83.00 

7,524 

7,885 

394 

390 

99.00 

105.00 

39,000 

40,950 

Pla 

38 

38 

115.00 

105. 00 

4,370 

3,990, 

42 

43 

148.00 

138.00 

6,216 

6,934 

OMo 

787 

771 

99.00 

93.00 

77,913 

71,703 

31 

32 

100.00 

97,00 

3, 100 

3,104 

Ind 

703 

696 

81.00 

74.00 

50,943 

51,504 

101 

101 

84.00 

77. 00 

8,484 

7,777 

Ill 

1,207 

1, 183 

69.00 

70.00 

83,283 

82,810 

108 

170 

75.00 

77.00 

12,600 

13,090 

Mich 

594 

594 

94.00 

92,00 

5.5,836 

64,648 

6 

6 

98.00 

99.00 

588 

594 

Wis 

656 

643 

93.00 

104.00 

61,008 

66,872i 

4 

4 

98.00 

103.00 

392 

412 

Minn 

905 

887 

76.00 

77.00 

68,780 

68,299! 

10 

10 

79.00 

82.00 

790 

820 

Iowa 

1,305 

1,305 

73.00 

79.00 

95,205 

103,095 

90 

lOij 

78.00 

80.^ 

7,020 

8,080 

Mo 

879 

870 

52.00 

52.00 

45,708 

45, 240 

377 

373 

05. 00 

63.00 

24,505 

23,499 

N. Bak 

813 

797 

55.00 

56.00 

44,715 

44*632 

8 

8 

72. 00 

69.00 

570 

552 

S. Bak 

784 

760 

49.00 

52.00 

38,416 

39,620 

14 

14 

70,00 

68.00 

980 

952 

Nebr 

910 

901 

56.00 

58.00 

50,960 

52,258 

112 

111 

70.00 

70.00 

7,840 

7,980 

Kans 

1,019 

1,019 

48.00 

45.00 

48,912 

4,5,855 

301 

307 

59. fX) 

58.00 

17,7.59 

17, 806 

Ky 

374 

374 

68.00 

65.00 

25,432 

24,310 

293 

287 

82.00 

76.00 

24,026 

21,812 

Term 

315 

309 

75.00 

73.00 

23,625 

22,5,57 

346 

313 

86.00 

84.00 

29,756 

28,812 

Ala 

no 

129 

1 76. (X) 

78.00 

9,aso 

l0,(Xi2 

299 

311 

1 9L(X) 

99. 00 

28,1061 

30,789 

Miss.. 

211 

211 

! 70. (X) 

72.00 

14,770 

15,192 

296 

302 

92. (M) 

93. 00 

27,232 

28,086 

La 

I7.i 

171 

; 77. (K) 

71.00 

13, .321 

12, Ml 

178 

176 

118. (X) 

113.rX) 

21,004 

19,888 

Tex... 

I 971 

971 

58. 00 

5.3. 00 

56, .318 

51, ‘16,3 

854 

863 

8.5. 00 

80. 00 

72,590 

09,040 

Okla.... ... 

708 

715 

45.00 

40.00 

31,860 

28,600 

337 

337 

65. (X) 

58, 00 

21,905 

19,646 

Ark». 

247 

247 

57.00 

53.00 

14,079 

13,091 

328 

335 

79. (K) 

i 73.00 

25,912 

24,4.55 

Mont 

670 

643 

41.00 

38.00 

27,470 

24,434 

9 

9 

69.1K3 

i 60.00 

621 

540 

Wyo 

202 

198 

39.00 

33,00 

7,878 

6,534 

3 

3 

61. IX) 

58. CM) 

18:5 

174 

Colo 

421 

425 

54. 00 

^16.00 

22,734 

19,550 

32 

33 

69. (X) 

60.00 

2,208 

1,980 

N. Mex 

177, 

181 

.50.00 

4.5.00 

8,8.50 

8,145 

21 

21 

72. (XI 

66.00 

L,512 

! 1,386 

Ariz 

135 

135 

68.00 

02.00 

9, 180 

8,370 

12 

12 

89. (X) 

76.00 

1,068 

912 

Utah.... 

128' 

12H 

70.00 

69,00 

8,960 

8,832 

3 

3 

66.0.) 

62. (K) 

19H 

186 

Nev.. .......... 

48, 

49 

47.00 

55.00 

2,256 

2,695 

2 

2 

,53.00 

61.00 

106 

122 

Idaho 

281' 

273 

63.00 

i .58.00 

17,703 

16,a34 

S 

8 

73.00 

6,5.00 

584 

520 

Wash 

281 

278 

70.00 

70.00 

s 19' 670 

19,460 

22 

22 

88. (K) 

83.00 

1,936 

1,826 

Oreg 

272 

272 

76.00 

81.00 

20,672 

22,032 

14 

14 

81.1X1 

76.00 

1,134 

1,064 

OaMl. 

367 

363 

82.00 

81.00 

30,094 

29,403 

61 

61 

102.00 

103.00 

6,222 

6,283 

B- S 

19,056 

18,853 

7^54 

69.75 

1,344,136 1,314,956 

5,467 

5,500 

88.09 

85.86 

481,578 

472,735 


1 Prelimmary estimate. 
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HORSES AND MULES^Continued. 

Table 373. — Horses: Farm price per head, 15th of rnonth, 1910-1922. 
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Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1910 

$140 

$147 

$150 

$154 

$148 

$151 

$148 

$148 

$145 

$144 

$143 

$141 

1911 

143 

144 

145 

147 

146 

145 

139 

141 

139 

137 

136 

134 

1912 

134 

137 

140 

142 

144 

145 

142 

142 

141 

140 

139 

139 

1913 

140 

146 

146 

148 

145 

146 

143 

141 

141 

138 

136 

135 

1914 

137 

139 

138 

138 

139 

136 

137 

135 

132 

131 

130 

130 

1915 

130 

132 

132 

132 

133 

132 

134 

131 

131 

129 

127 

126 

1916 

128 

129 

131 

133 

134 

132 

133 

131 

131 

130 

129 

129 

1917 

129 

131 

133 

136 

138 

137 

135 

132 

132 

130 

129 

129 

1918 

130 

133 

137 

137 

136 

135 

132 1 

131 

128 

126 

122 

121 

1919 

120 

121 

124 

127 

129 

127 

127 

125 

119 

114 

113 

113 

1920 

118 

123 

I 127 

131 I 

132 

130 

127 

124 

119 

112 

103 

97 

1921 

96 

98 

101 

100 

98 

98 

94 

93 

89 

85 

82 

81 

1922 

82 

84 

86 

87 

89 

88 

88 

86 

84 

81 

79 

79 

Av. 1913-1922.. 

121 

124 

126 

127 

127 

126 

125 

123 

121 

118 

115 

114 


Table 374. — Horses: ^ Yearly losses per 1,000, from disease, 1888-1923. 


Year. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year, 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

1SS8 

18.3 

14.6 

16.4 

16.6 

15.3 

17.0 

21.0 

22.3 
20.2 

21.3 

1898 

20.0 
23.4 
18 3 
18.2 
20.2 

19.7 

19.6 
17.9 

17.7 
18 9 

1908 

17.1 

18.2 

19.9 
19.0 

21.9 

22.6 

20.6 

1918 

16.5 

15.7 

17.8 

14.7 

15.7 

1889 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1892 

1902 

1912 

1922 

1893 

1903 

1913 

1923 

1894 

1904 

1914 



1895 1 

1905 

1915. 

1896 

1906 

1916 

17.5 

16.9 

1897 

1907 

1917 





1 Including mules since 1912. 
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HORSES AND MULES— Continued. 

Table 376. — Horses: Monthly farm pHce^ per head, 15th of month, by States, 1922.^ 


States 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

Maine 

$148 

$160 

$156 

$149 

$144 

153 

$151 

$149 

$143 

$112 

$145 

$148 

$148 

New Hampshire 

130 

130 

126 

112 

143 

148 

148 

118 

150 

140 

120 

121 

135 

Vermont 

118 

125 

117 

137 

125 

125 

130 

135 

146 

146 

120 

129 

129 

Massachusetts 

130 

133 

150 

156 

156 

140 

150 

150 

110 

150 

120 

128 

142 

Rhode Island 

150 

150 


154 

155 

160 


167 

150 


150 

162 

2 155 

Connecticut 

171 

165 

100 

180 

155 

150 

154 

150 

170 

152 

125 

158 

158 

New York 

131 

138 

138 

137 

134 

131 

131 

134 

125 

127 

125 

120 

131 

New Jersey 

145 

145 

135 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

148 

Pennsylvaaiia 

125 

130 

135 

131 

130 

132 

130 

130 

135 

130 

125 

120 

129 

Delaware 

85 

89 

94 

95 

100 

105 

100 

92 

92 

96 

90 

85 

94 

Maryland 

95 

93 

95 

100 

103 

104 

104 

90 

97 

91 

98 

89 

97 

Viiginia 

88 

92 

88 

91 

93 

93 

90 

88 

88 

90 

88 

87 

90 

West Virginia 

99 

100 

104 

105 

103 

103 

102 

101 

103 

96 

96 

95 

101 

North Carolina 

108 

10 i 

112 

no 

113 

no 

112 

108 

111 

no 

no 

107 

110 

South Carolina 

80 

87 

86 

86 

87 

85 

88 

90 

90 

85 

85 

85 

87 

Georgia 

80 

84 

82 

77 

84 

75 

82 

85 

78 

78 

78 

82 

80 

Florida 

120 

121 

120 

122 

120 

123 

122 

115 

120 

125 

125 

120 

121 

Ohio 

110 

115 

117 

115 

114 

114 

in 

108 

101 

96 

96 

98 

108 

Indiana 

92 

95 

96 

95 

95 

95 

92 

89 

82 

83 

82 

83 

90 

Illinois 

88 

85 

85 

90 

94 

92 

91 

91 

90 

91 

87 

87 

89 

Michigan 

108 

126 

120 

322 

120 

126 

120 

no 

115 

107 

106 

104 

116 

Wisconsin 

99 

105 

107 

113 

116 

115 

115 

116 

1^ 

113 

108 

115 

111 

Minnesota 

90 

97 

99 

98 

100 

102 

105 

98 

93 

90 

85 

83 

96 

Iowa 

95 

95 

98 

94 

102 

97 

97 

98 

100 

97 

93 

93 

97 

Missouri 

57 

58 

58 

58 

63 

66 

63 

60 

55 

52 

54 

52 

58 

North Dakota 

65 

63 

1 75 

78 

80 

80 

! 84 

86 

88 

80 

72 

68 

77 

South Dakota 

03 

76 

76 

75 

75 

i 76 

70 

72 

63 

64 

S 64 

62 

70 

Nebraska 

74 

79 

84 

84 

83 

82 

83 

79 

76 

70 

70 

69 

78 

Kansas 

60 

62 

64 

65 

08 

71 

65 

61 

58 

53 

55 


8 62 

Kentucky 

70 

75 

76 

70 

72 

76 

76 

73 

68 

63 

63 

64 

70 

Tennessee 

78 

80 

82 

83 

82 

1 82 

82 

' 83 

80 

76 

80 

81 

81 

Alabama 

75 

78 

i 71 

! 81 

1 82 

81 

82 

i 75 

78 

81 

78 

78 

78 

Mississippi 

72 

62 

! 69 

1 75 

74 

76 

76 

i 75 

75 

72 

75 

70 

72 

Louisiana 

88 

73 

72 

i 69 

; 81 

67 

88 

75 

80 

69 

70 

86 

76 

Texas 

04 

65 

1 06 

1 

1 67 

1 

70 

66 

08 

64 

68 

61 

64 

65 

66 

Oklahoma 

57 

59 

61 

' 61 

05 

65 

65 

55 

49 

52 

53 

44 

57 

Arkansas 

61 

60 

i 61 

66 

66 

60 

64 

63 

61 

62 

68 

59 

62 

Montana 

47 

43 

1 39 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

41 

62 

40 

48 

42 

Wyoming 

48 

60 

1 68 

60 

67 

68 

54 

65 

58 

50 

45 

40 

5i 

Colorado 

07 

72 

72 

78 

78 

80 

78 

74 

67 

67 

53 

52 

70 

New Mexico... 

57 

58 

60 

68 

58 

63 

60 

«>() 

55 

48 

51 

54 

57 

Arizona 

70 

66 

75 

75 

76 

75 

75 

70 

70 

70 

65 

65 

71 

mah 

85 

84 

90 

95 

106 

no 

95 

97 

97 

90 

90 

88 

94 

Nevada. 

47 

47 

50 

52 

50 

m 

55 

55 

60 

60 

60 

60 

54 

Idaho 

85 

86 

m 

; 86 

• 87 

90 

91 

94 

80 

85 

85 

85 

87 

Washington... 

94 

96 

97 

100 

308 

103 

84 

95 

98 

76 

87 

91 

94 

Oregon 

80 

86 

85 

95 

100 

95 

90 

75 

80 

75 

75 

80 

85 

<«aliioniia 

90 

95 

98 

100 

98 

95 

9H 

98 

98 

98 

98 

94 

97 

Dnited Btates. . , 

82 

84 

86 

87 

89 

88 

88 

86 

84 

81 

79 

79 

84 


^ Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
» 9 months^ average. 

» D montiis' average. 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

HORSES AND MULES— Continued. 

Table 376.— Horses and mules: Yearly receipts at principal markets and all markets, 

1900-19n.^ 

fOOO omitted.] 


Year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St. 

Loms. 

Fort 

Worth. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Oma- 

ha. 

St. 

Jos- 

eph. 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 

Total. 

All 

Other 

mar- 

kets. 

Total 
aU 
mar- 
kets .2 

1900 

99 

23 

145 


103 

60 

13 

27 

31 

501 



1901 

109 

17 

129 


97 

36 

23 

15 

18 

444 



1902 

102 

24 

109 

6 

77 

42 

20 

8 

19 

406 



1903 

101 

19 

129 

10 

67 

53 

20 

8 

12 

419 



1904 

106 

13 

181 

18 

68 

47 

29 

6 

4 

472 



1905 

127 

16 

178 

18 

66 

45 

32 

6 

15 

503 



1900 

127 

17 

166 

21 

70 

42 

28 

9 

19 

499 



1907 

102 

11 

117 1 

19 

62 

44 

27 

15 

16 

413 



1908 

92 

11 

109 

12 

56 

40 

23 

7 

13 

363 



1909 

91 

15 

122 

21 

68 

32 

23 

6 

15 

• 393 



1910 

83 

16 

130 

34 

70 

30 

28 

5 

16 

412 



1911 

105 

18 

171 

37 

86 

32 

42 

8 

17 

515 



1912 

93 

15 

164 

49 

73 

33 

39 

5 

10 

481 



1913 

91 

16 

157 

57 

82 

32 

32 

5 

10 

482 



1914 

106 

17 I 

148 

48 

87 

31 

25 

6 

10 

478 



1915 

165 

72 

271 

55 

102 

42 

41 

10 

22 

780 

327 

1,107 

1916 

205 

53 

267 

79 

123 

27 

27 

12 

17 

810 

668 

1,478 

1917 

107 

20 

280 

115 

128 

33 

34 

10 

29 

756 

720 

1,476 

1918 

88 

15 

242 

79 

85 

22 

39 

7 

23 

600 

616 

1,216 

1919 

46 

23 

250 

60 

83 

25 

43 

11 

16 

557 

511 

1,068 

1920 

43 

18 

141 

45 i 

72 

19 

30 

10 

23 

401 

324 

725 

1921 

34 

10 

68 

13 

30 

7 

12 

5 

7 

186 

131 

317 

1922 

32 

13 

95 

29 

38 

9 

16 

2 

8 

242 

201 

443 

1922. 













January 

3 

1 

12 

2 

7 

(0 

2 

i'} 

1 

28 

20 

48 

February 

4 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

(0 

1 

6 20 

17 

37 

March 

6 

1 

9 


4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 25 

22 

47 

April 

3 

1 

5 


2 

(*) 

1 

(^) 

1 

6 15 

14 

29 

May 

3 

1 

' ' 4 


2 

1 

(^) 



11 

10 

21 

June 

2 

1 

2 


1 

(D 

(^) 


(0 

57 

9 

16 

Jiilv 

2 

2 

3 


1 

0) 

1 


(0 

6 10 

7 

17 

August 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 


(<) 

6 15 

9 

24 

September 

2 

2 

10 

5 

3 

1 

2 


1 

26 

15 

41 

October 

2 

1 

14 

7 

5 

2 

2 


1 

34 

27 

61 

November 

2 

1 

13 

6 

5 

1 

2 

1 *} 

1 

29 

26 

55 

December 

2 


9 

5 

3 

1 

2 

h) 

(^) 

22 

25 

•47 


1 Prior to 1915 roanpts compiled from yearbooks of stockyard compames; subsequent figures compiled 
from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats^ and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies. 

3 Figures prior to 1915 not available. 

3 Not in operation 
^ Less than 500. 

6 Sum of monthly receipts for 9 cities vanes from actual total due to converting figures into thousands. 
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HORSES AND MULES— Continued. 

Table 377 . — Horses and mules: Yearly receipts at public stockyards in the United States 

1915 - 1922 } 


Albany, N Y . , 
Amarillo, Tex. . 


Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Oa 

Baltimore, Md 3, 956 

Bdlmgs, Mont 

Boston, Mass 3, 2.17 

Builalo,NY 12,280 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Chicago, 111 165,253 

Cincinnati, Ohio 30, 425 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbia, S C 

Columbus, Ohio 

Balias, Tex 


Bayton, Ohio 

Beiivor, Colo 71, 870 

Betioit, Mich 

Bublm, Ga 

Bast St Louis, 111 270,612 

El Paso, Tex 7,892 

Emeryville, Calif 

Erie, Pa 

Evansville, Iml 

Pori Wortn, Tex ,‘)3,640 

Indianapolis, Ind 28, 203 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City, N .1 62, 122 

Xansas City, Mo 102, 1 5:i 

Knoxville. Tenn 7,040 

LaPayette, Ind 35 

Lancaster, Pa 1,017 

Logansport, Ind 

Louisville, Ky 2,800 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 1, 126 

Mobile, Ala 27 

Moa« mmeiy, Ala 

Nashville, Tomi 


Nebraska Cit y, Ncbr 

New Brighton, Mum 3, 870 

New Orleans, La. .... 

New York, N Y 17,447 

North Sait Lake, Utah... 


Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma, Okla 30,954 

Omaha, Nebr 4 1 , 079 

Pasco, Wash 

Peona, ill — 389 

Philadelphia, Pa 7, 2 1 4 

Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... 48, 3 10 

Portland, Orog... 4,06H 

Pueblo, Colo ' 8,359 

Richmond, Va 


St. Josimh, Mo 41 , 25 1 

St. Lotus, Mo 3,577 

St. Paul, Minn 10,091 

San Antonio, Tex. ... 14, 094 

Seattle, Wash 


Sioux City, Iowa 23 , 742 

Sioux 11^18,8. i)ak 

tookane, Wash 3, 057 

Tacoma, Wash 

Toledo, Ohio, 

Washington, B. C 

Watertown, Mass 

Wichita, Kans 14,472 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 



40 


1.5,014 

12, 804 

2,050 

3,3^ 

60, 327 

25, 931 

3,119 

7,955 

22,089 

7,055 

905 

269 

4, 961 

4,313 

2,284 

2,453 

1,841 

760 

38 


276 




18,594 

22, 520 

2.3,687 

2i, i59 

2,076 

1,782 

905 

3, 204 

45,762 

43, 020 

33,723 

31,689 

18,880 

14, 181 

5,699 

4,248 

5,260 

5,580 

2,300 

2,020 

1, 174 

847 

89 


1,224 

224 



47 




22, 936 

17, ,591 

9,039 

13,485 

1,835 

2, 584 

607 

821 

13 

26 



250,311 

141, 230 

67,756 

95,048 

16,295 

13,931 

9,574 

6,106 

761 

1,706 



1, 1.35 

962 

43 

192 

60,363 

4.5,362 

13,086 

28,610 

9,080 

8,814 

2,710 

2,481 

18 

6 


14 

10, .574 

2,024 

1,602 

1,267 

82,8.52 

71,797 

30, 453 

38,310 

7,214 

4,160 

2,276 

4,057 

2,068 

3,432 

1,300 

1,790 


52 

1 


11,274 

9,031 

1,598 

2,718 

977 

2,444 

a36 

914 

32, ,598 

8,006 

14,770 

46, 249 

1,879 

2,246 

1,243 

1,878 

22, 

11,969 

4,002 

1 14, 133 

97,425 

29, 572 

JOl 


342 

244 

134 

570 

9,489 

3,65;i 

107 

121 

368 

1,2.54 

51 

224 

1,952 

1,72.3 

568 

1,007 

1,484 

1,641 

627 

1,715 

6,467 

5,630 

3,4tK) 

1,387 

9,951 

5,847 

I 824 

4,798 

25,20! 

18,751 

6,779 

8, 871 

380 

303 

126 

320 

171 

535 

50! 

475 

7,222 

5, 792 

2,7.31 

2,836 

17,992 

20,472 

10,742 

14, 131 

2,308 

1,887 

1,012 

1,076 

3,812 

3,563 

857 

1,314 

25,100 

16,167 

10,266 

13, 161 

43,380 

i 29,768 

11,580 

15,961 

11,228 

i 0,488 

i 4,848 

2,053 

29, 881 

24, 57.3 

: 6,314 

9,212 

923 

671 

1 202 

443 

16,272 

23,2.38 

^ 7,262 

7,954 

2,51i 

176 

69 

375 

2,926 

2,535 

761 

1,103 

63 




2,788 

4,558 

960 

922 

30 

60 

43 

220 

1,440 




16,750 

24,714 

10,885 

17,936 

1,067,597 

724,811 

317,445 

442,646 


Total 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

HORSES AND MULES-^Continiied. 

Table 37S.—FIorses mid mules: Monthly and yearly receipts at all public stochyards, 

1915-1922.^ 


[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

Dee. 

Total. 

1915 

97 

95 

95 

88 

98 

103 

94 

74 

85 

Ill 

97 

70 

1,107 

1916 

118 

105 

111 

84 

120 

104 

162 

138 

139 

153 

129 

115 

1,478 

1917 

148 

95 

117 

93 

68 

63 

83 

58 

129 

236 

223 

163 

1,476 

1918 

161 

149 

133 

44 

36 

45 

53 

84 

128 

162 

145 

76 

1,216 

1919 

llo 

87 

71 

53 

37 

43 

53 

92 

148 

130 

146 

93 

1,068 

1920 

146 

112 

87 

48 

43 

34 

38 

75 

62 

40 

23 

17 

725 

1921 

35 

41 

44 

25 

18 

14 

11 

17 

22 

36 

29 

25 

317 

1922 

48 

37 

47 

29 

21 

16 

17 

24 : 

41 

61 

55 

47 

443 

8-year average 














‘by month. . . 

109 

90 

88 

58 

55 

53 

64 j 

70 

94 

116 

106 

76 

979 


1 Complied from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Table 379 — Horses and mules: Imports, exports, and prices, 1896-1921. 


Year 
ending i 
June 30— 

Imports of horses. 

Exports of horses. 

Exports of mules. 

Num- 

ber. 

Value 

Average 

import 

price. 

1 

Number 

Value. 

Average 

export 

price. 

Number. 

•Value. 

Average 

export 

price. 

1896 

9,991 

$662, 591 

$66. 32 

25,126 

$3, 530, 703 

$140. 52 

5, 918 

$406, 161 

$68. 63 

1897 

6,998 

464, 808 

66. 42 

39,532 

4,769,265 

120.64 

7,473 

545, 331 

72.97 

1898 

3,085 

414, 899 

134. 49 

51,150 

6,176, 569 

120. 75 

8,098 

664,789 

82.09 

1899 

3,042 

551,050 

181.15 

45,778 

5,444,342 

118. 93 

6,755 

516, 908 

76.52 

1900 

3,102 

596, 592 

192. 32 

64,722 

7,612,616 

117.6*2 

43,369 

3,919,478 

90.38 

1901 i 

3,785 

985,738 

260 43 

82,250 

8, 873, 845 

107.89 

34,405 

3,210,267 

93.30 

1902 1 

4,832 

1, 577, 234 

326.41 

103, 020 

10,048, 046 

97.53 

27,586 

2,692,298 

97.61 

1903 i 

4,999 

1.536,296 

307. 32 

34,007 

3,152, 159 

92.69 

4,294 

521,725 

121. 47 

1904 i 

4.726 

3, 460,287 

308.99 

42, 001 

3,189,100 

75.93 

3,658 

412,971 

112.90 

1905 

5, 180 

1, 591, 083 

307. 16 

34,822 

3, 175, 259 

91. 19 

5,826 

645,464 

110. 79 

1906 

6,021 

1,716,675 

285.11 

40,087 

4,365,981 

108. 91 

7,167 

989,639 

138. 08 

1907 

6,080 

1, 978, 105 

325. 35 

33,882 

4,359,957 

131.99 

6,781 

850,901 

125. 48 

1908 

5,487 

1, 604, 392 

292. 40 

19,000 

2,612, 587 

137. 50 

6,609 

990,667 

149. 90 

1909 

7,084 

2,007, 276 

283.35 

21,616 

3,386,617 

156. 67 

3,432 

472,017 

137.53 

1910 

11,620 

3,296,022 

283. 65 

28,910 

4,081,157 

141.17 

4,512 

614,094 

136. 18 

1911 

9,593 1 

2,692,074 

280. 63 

25,145 

3,845,253 

152.92 

6, 585 

1,070,051 

162. 50 

1912 

6,607 : 

: 1,923,025 

291. 06 

34, 828 

4,764,815 

136.81 

4,901 

732,095 

149, 30 

1913 

10,008 : 

; 2,125,875 

212. 42 

28,707 

3,960,102 

137.95 

4,744 

733,795 

154 68 

1914 

33,019 1 

! 2,605,029 

78. 89 

22,776 

3,388,819 

148.79 

4,883 

690, 974 

141. 51 

1915 

12,652 

977, 380 

77.25 

289,340 

64,046,534 

221. 35 

65,788 

12, 726, 143 

193.44 

1916 

15, 556 

[ 1,618,245 

104. 03 

357,553 

73,531,146 

205. 65 

111, 915 

22,946, 312 

205.03 

1917 

12,584 

1 1,888,303 

150. 06 

278,674 

59,525,329 

213.60 

136,689 

27,800,854 

203. 39 

1918 

5,111 

1,187,443 

232. 33 

84,765 

14,923,663 

176. 06 

28, 879 

4,885,406 

169. 17 

1919 

4,003 

750,264 

187. 43 

27,975 

5,206,251 

186. 10 

12, 452 

2,333,929 

187.43 

1920 

4,906 

799, 012 

162. 86 

18,952 

3,285,066 

173.34 

8,991 

1,815,888 

201. 97 

1921. 

4,044 

1,205,457 

298.09 

12,638 

1,923,041 

152. 16 

6,770 

1, 063,254 

157.05 

1922 

3,136 

531, 783 

169.57 

17,827 

1,868,099 

104. 79 

11,241 

1, 009, 567 

89.81 
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CATTLE 

Table 380 . — Calth (live): Imports, exports, and prices, 1890-1922. 


Year ending June SO— 

Imports. 

I Exports 

Nnmbci 

Value. 

Aveiugo 

import 

price. 

Xtmibcr. 

Yiluo. 

Average 

export 

price 

1896 

217, 826 

$1,509,856 

$6.93 

:i72, ibl 

$31, .561), 672 

.$92 79 

1897 

328, 977 

2,589, 857 

7.87 

392, 190 

36, 3.57,4.51 

92.70 

1898 

291,589 

2,913,223 

9,99 

439,2.55 

37, 827, 500 

86. 12 

1899 

199,752 

2,320,362 

11.62 

389,490 

30,516,833 

78.35 

1900 

181,006 

2,257,694 

12.47 

397,286 

30, 6.15, 153 

77.11 

1901 

146,022 

1,931,433 

13.23 

459,218 

37, .566, 980 

81. 81 

1902 , 

96,027 

1,608,722 

16.75 

392,884 

29,902,212 1 

76.11 

1903 

66,175 

1,161,548 

17.55 

402, 178 ! 

29, 848, 936 

74.22 

1904 

16,056 

330,737 

19.35 

59:1,409 

42,2.56,291 

71.21 

1905 

27,855 

458,572 

10.46 

567, 806 

40,598,048 

71. ,50 

1906 

29,019 

.'>‘48,4:10 

1.S.90 

584, 239 

42,081,170 

72.03 

1907 

32,402 

565, 122 

17.4*4 

423,0.51 

:i4,.577,392 

81. 73 

1908 

92,356 

1,507,310 

16.:i2 

349, 210 

29,:i39, m 

.8-4. 02 

1909 

139, 184 

1,999 422 

I4.:i7 

207,512 

18,046,976 

8f>. 96 

1910 

195,938 

2,999,824 

1.5.37 

139, ‘430 

12,200,151 

87. 50 

1911 

182, 923 

2,953,077 

16.14 

150, 100 

13, 10, “,920 

87. 70 

1912 

3LS,372 

4, 80.5, .574 

3.5.09 

105, 506 

8,870,075 

84.07 

1913 

421,049 

6,640,668 

15. 75 

24, 714 

1, 177, 199 

47,6:i 

1914 

868,368 

1.8,696,718 

21.53 

18,376 

647, 288 

3.5.22 

mr> 

538,167 

17,513,175 

32.54 

5,484 

702,847 

128. 16 

1916 

439, 185 

15,187,593 

34.58 

21,666 

2,383,705 

110. 02 

1917 

374,826 

1:1,021,2.59 

34.74 

13,387 

949, 503 

70.93 

1918 

293, 719 

17,8.52,176 

60.78 

18,213 

1,247,800 

0.8. 51 

1919 

440,399 

30,995,921 

S4.01 

42,345 

2,092,816 

49.42 

1920 

575,328 

4.5,081,179 

78.36 

83,039 

11, 921, ,5X8 

m . 57 

1921.... 

329,974 

2.3,634,:i6l 

71.62 

14.5,673 

11, 0.50, .507 

7,5.86 

1922... 

151,5:33 

3,05.5,201 

20. 16 

1.5.5,281 

9, 877, ,596 

6:3 61 


Table 381 . — JAm cattle: Exports and imports, 1909-19222 
EXPORTS. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Keb. 

Mar. 

Aj)r. 

18,259 
4 212 
14,435 
5,376 
2,367 
1,816 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

I, 3,:199 

II, 711 
8, ,540 
1,289 
1 ,372 

164 

Dec. 

Total. 

1909 

mo. 

mu..., 

1912 

1913.... 

1914 

5-year av.^ 

19,049 
16, .5.58 
14,509 
a, 825 

Loot) 

411 

13,824 
L5,(X37 
8,625 
6, 177 
1,(K)6 
4:33 

16,976 
U,:306 
a, .528 
6,673 
950 
3,014 

18,013 
1,940 
20,232 
3, 189 
1,20!) 
689 

13,336 

4.847 
2.5,172 

2,580 

7,464 

1.848 

10,025 
4, 193 
16,821 
3,2-32 
3,0.58 
48*1 

10,479 

6,667 

12,709 

2,40.3 

967 

406 

1.5,491 
8,085 
9, 867 
.572 
1, 6.5*1 
85)5 

i:{,749 
8,828 
9,9.50 
1 591 
4,074 
388 

22,3.54 

16,215 

11,799 

1,466 

1,010 

147 

181,9.57 
109, 629 
Oil, 087 
46,463 
26,236 
8,691 

8,863 

6,242 

6,295 

5,641 

.5,46*1 

8,382 

5, .558 

4,648 

4,215 

1,908 

972 

837 

243 

6,500 

4, 5Kj6 

.551 

890 

418 

9,486 

4,615 

917 
704 
3,598 
2, 894 

6, 133 

71,022 

1915. 

1910. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

S-year av., ..... 

1920 

1921. 

1922,. 

162 

877 

488 

609 

516 

17,5 

428 

313 

608 

529 

1,8,3 
1, 171 
1,314 
1,245 
732| 

m 

1,243 

1,918 

1,4.57 

20,291 

85 

978 

882 

1,108 

4,336 

*2, *213 
3,336 
4,325 
2 457 
6,105 

6,615 

467 

374 

427 

3,884 

'Tii? 

713 

1,077 

542 

10,419 

.527^ 

6,887: 

4,008 

4,167 

16,2.56, 

12,179 

20,009 

17,280 

(>9,859 

542 

391 

919 

5,028 

1,478 

3,687 

2,353 

3,118 

2,092 

2,355 

1,727 

.3,427 

27,117 

3,05(3 

0,004 

10,276 

2,687 

7,498 

10,219 

3, 247 
11,886 
a, 107 

rr,494 

23,066 

9,563 

ITiTi 

28,076 

10,871 

1:L332 

29,530 

12,773 

i 

9,740 

2o,;a5 

9,588 

2,804 

20,662 

8,806 

lU74 
14 ,541 
4,965 

5,252 
11 , 108 
9,521 

"loa)5 

12,536 

8,919 

7,563 

11,281 

4,600 

196, ,533 
111,207 


1 Cotnpiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

2 iSid-1914. 
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Table 381.— Lwe cattle: Exports and imports, 1909-1922 — Continued. 

IMPORTS. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Total. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

5-yeai av i 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

5-year av 

1920 

1921 

1922 

6,115 
7,440 
13,376 
21,262 
24, 111 
90,694 

2,603: 

4,283| 

3,237| 

8,038' 

30,6301 

72,558 

2,835 
5,815 
3,136 
14,822 
36, 105 
54,786 

16,390 

36,125 

19,525 

31,793 

47,708 

65,772 

36,900 

56,336 

38,245 

59,229 

68,607 

58,647 

13,701 

10,581 

14,754 

23,078 

46,993 

43,128 

2,724 

l,267l 

8,826 

21,637 

38,937 

30,217| 

5,707 

1,788 

10,249 

15,355 

47,014 

54,459 

7,199 

^592 

18,204 

18,527 

64,605 

53,574j 

7,789 

20,377 

39,222 

27,696 

130,639 

77,219 

32,464 

33,663 

44,927 

43,758 

123,118 

73,427 

19,475 

25,963 

38,722 

40,522 

78,470 

53,410 

153, 902 
211,230 
252,423 
325,717 
736,937 
727, 891 

31,376 

23,749 

22,933 

40,185 

56,213 

27,707 

20,177 

25,773 

32,500 

59,031 

63,779 

47,417 

450, 841 

38, 233 
9,762 
22,266 
9,286 
29,937 

51,018 

8,662 

22,094 

11,924 

38,813 

33,891 

9,409 

23,444 

14,603 

27,067 

14,538 

17,285 

132,181, 

22,563 

31,592 

15,159 

23,992 

33,049 

22,112 

44,856 

43,022 

13,447| 

28,702 

27,457 

23,478 

58,379 

15,219! 

18,780 

21,512 

32,863 

49,985 

26,121 

20,881 

32,517 

40,830 

57,050 

37,476 

39,244 

47,983 

68,094 

82,276| 

48,907i 

49,061 

49,439 

103,624 

83,037 

51,526 

37,359 

54,403 

108,159 

25,901 

33,841 

20,449 

38,802 

93,082 

552,489 
295,647 
347, 510 
352,601 
642,395 

21, 897 

26,502 

21,683 

23,632 

27,834 

27,221 

29,350 

34,067 

49,969 

66,661 

66,897 

42,415 

438, 128 

26,971 

17,469 

2,876 

1 ' 

24,590 

8,066 

2,482 

16,766 

11,677 

2,431 

19, 874 
23,674 
6,139 

16,094 

14,498 

12,030 

24,381 

4,152 

10,240 

18,333 

5,057 

18,164 

32,071 

10,948 

41,565 

43,055 

18,814 

58,388 

48,680 

28,662 

40,774 

62,049 

37,955 

28,923 

46,250 

13,899 

379, 114 
194,871 


I 1910-1914. 


Table 382. — Cattle: Number and value on farms in the United States January 1, 

1870-1923} 


[See head note to table 370 j 
[000 omitted.] 


Year 

Milk cows. 

Other cattle. 

Year 

Milk cows. 

Other cattle. 

Num- 

ber. 

Farm 
value 
Jan. 1, 

Num- 

ber. 

Farm 
value 
Jan. 1 

Num- 

ber. 

Farm 
value 
Jan. 1. 

Num- 

ber. 

Farm 
value 
Jan 1. 

1870, Junel-. 
1880, Junel,. 
1890, June 1, - 
1900, June 1 . , 
1910, Apr. 15.. 

1911 

39J2 

1913 

1914 

8, 935 

u,us 
16,612 
17, 136 
20,626 

20, 823 
20,699 
20,497 
20,737 

$290,577 
28(5, 78,5 
363,352 
535,091 
727, 802 

832,209 

815,414 

922,783 

1,118,487 

U,886 

23,482 

34,852 

50,684 

41,178 

39,679 

37,260 

36,030 

35,855 

$277,947 

388,990 

544,601 

1,251,080 

785,261 

815,184 
790,064 
949,645 
1, 116,333 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 

21,262 
22, 108 
22,894 
23,310 
23,475 

23,722 

23,594 

24,082 

24,429 

$1,176,338 
1, 191, 955 
1,365,251 
1,644,231 
1,835,770 

2,036,750 

I 1,515,249 
! 1,227,703 
1,241,673 

37,067 
39, 812 
41, 689 
44,112 
45,085 

43,398 
41,993 
41,550 
41, 923 

$1,237,376 
1,334, 928 
1,497,621 
1,803,482 
1,993,442 

1,875,043 

1,316,727 

988,760 

1,076,254 


i Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 383. — (^attle: Farm price r>cr liead^ January 1, ISOl-lfKli. 


Year. 

Milk 

cows. 

Other 

cattle. 

Year. 

Milk 

cows. 

Other 

cattle. 

Y<‘ar. 

Milk 

cows. 

Other 

cattle. 

Year. 

Milk 

cows. 

Other 

cattle. 

1867.... 

$28. 74 

$15. 79 

1882.... 

$25.89 

$19.89 

1896.... 

$22. 55 

$15. 86 

1910.... 

$35.29 

$19.07 

1SG8.... 

26. 56 

15.06 

1883.... 

30.21 

21. HI 

1897.... 

23. 16 

16.65 

1011.... 

39. 97 

20.54 

1869.... 

29. 15 

18.73 

1884.... 

31.37 

23. 52 

1898.... 

27.45 

20. 92 

1932..,. 

39. 39 

21.20 

1870.... 

32. 52 

18.67 

1885.... 

29 70 

23.25 

1899.... 

29.66 

22. 79 

1013.... 

45 02 

26.36 

1871.... 

33. 89 

20. 78 

1886.... 

27 40 

21.17 

1900... . 

31.23 

24. 73 

1914.... 

53. 94 

31. 13 

1872.... 

29.45 

18. 12 

1887.... 

26.08 

19.79 

1901..., 

30.00 

19. 93 

1915.... 

55 33 

33. 38 

1873.... 

26. 72 

18. 06 

1888.... 

24.65 

17.79 

1902.... 

29.23 

18 76 

1916.... 

53. 92 

33.53 

1874.... 

25.63 

17.55 

1889.... 

23.94 

17.05 

1903.... 

30.21 

18. 45 

1917.... 

59. 63 

35, 88 

1875.... 

25.74 

16.91 

1890.... 

22. 01 

15.63 

1904.... 

29.21 

16. 32 

1918.... 

70 r>4 

40.88 

1876.... 

25.61 

17. 00 

1891.... 

21.62 

14.76 

1905.... 

27.44 

35 15 

1919.... 

78. 20 

44.22 

1877.... 

25.47 

15.99 

1892.... 

21. 40 

15. 16 

1906..., 

29. 44 

15. 85 

1020.,.. 

85. 86 

43.21 

1878.... 

25.74 

16. 72 

1893.... 

21.75 

15. 24 

1907.... 

31.00 

37.10 

1921.... 1 

64. 22 

31.36 

1879.... 

21. 71 

15.38 

1894.... 

21. 77 

14.66 

1908.... 

30.67 

16. 89 

1022.... 

50 98 

23.80 

1880.... 

1881.... 

23. 05 
23. 95 

16. 57 
17. 33 

1895.... 

1 

21. 97 

14.06 

1909.... 

32.36 

17. 49 

1923.... 

50. 83 

25.67 


Table 384. — Cattle: Yearly losses y>er 1,000, from di.ume and exposure, 1 890-19, iS. 


Year. 

Losses 

from 

disease. 

Losses 

from 

expos- 

uie. 

Year. 

Losses 

from 

disease 

Losses 1 
from j 
expos- * 
ure. 1 

1 

Year. 

Losses 

from 

disease 

Losses 

from 

expos- 

ure. 

Year. 

Losses 

from 

disease. 

Losses 

from 

expos- 

ure. 

Per l,m 

Per 1,000. 

Per 1,(K)0. 

Per 1,000 

1890... 

13.0 

23.0 

1899... 

20.3 

22.1 1 

1908., , 

18 9 

12.0 

I 1916... 

19. 5 

10.7 

1891... 

14.3 

15, 3 

1900... 

19.9 

13.7 ! 

1909... 

19,2 

14.8 

i 1917... 

19.4 

14.6 

1892... 

12.8 

13. 0 

1901... 

22 a 

11-5 1 

1910... 

21.0 

17.6 

1918... 

18.2 

13.3 

1893.,.; 

16.6 

17.3 

1902,. , 

21.3 

18.2 1 

1911... 

19.7 

13. 3 

1 1919... 

17.4 

15.9 

1894... 

19.0 

12.5 

1903... 

23.9 

23.7 I 

1912... 

21.0 

21.5 

1 1920... 

19.5 

18.5 

1895... 

21.4 

20.7 

1004... 

23.6 

20.2 i 

1913... 

20.6 

14.1 

1921... 

17.0 

9.2 

1896... 

19.3 

11. 3 

UM)5... 

20. 6 

23.3 

1914... 

19.8 

10.9 

1922... 

17.8 

13.1 

1897... 

19.4 

10.0 

1906... 

20.1 

14.9 

1915... 



1923... 



1898... 

19.7 

13.0 

1907... 

19.9 

13.7 
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CATTLE — Continued. 

Table 386. — Cattle: Number and value on farms January f 1922 and 1923, by States. 


State. 

Milk cows. 

Other cattle. 

Number 
(thousands) 
Jan. 1 — 

Average 
price 
per head 
Jan. 1— 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars) Jan. 1 — 

Number 
(thousands) 
Jan. 1 — 

Average 
price 
per head 
Jan. 1— 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars) Jan. 1— 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

Marne 

212 

216 

$48. 00 

$55.00 

$10,176 

$11, 880 

67 

64 

$20.20 

$23.00 

$1,353 

$1,472 

Now Hampslure . 

121 

126 

60. 00 

59.00 

7,260 

7,434 

41 

34 

22. 70 

25 50 

931 

867 

Vermont 

3CT 

385 

55. 00 

56.00 

20, 185 

21, 560 

84 

82 

16.80 

18.80 

1,411 

1,542 

Massachusetts — 

180 

189 

79. 00 

74.00 

14, 220 

13, 986 

42 

39 

28 20 

25. 70 

1,184 

1,002 

Khode Island 

26 

27 

79.00 

84. 00 

2,054 

2,268 

7 

7 

31.20 

30.20 

218 

211 

Connecticut 

138 

141 

74. 00 

78 00 

10,212 

10,998 

39 

38 

29.70 

29.50 

1,158 

1,121 

New York 

1,695 

1,678 

67.00 

63. 00 

113,565 

105, 714 

402 

410 

24.70 

24.50 

9,929 

10,045 

New Jersey 

151 

153 

86.00 

87. 00 

12,986 

13, 311 

31 

32 

37.60 

38.80 

1, 166 

1,242 

Pennsylvania — 

1,071 

1,071 

60. OOi 

60. 00| 

64, 260 

64, 260 

491 

506 

29.00 

29.00 

14, 239| 

14,674 

Delaware 

39 

40j 

57. OOl 

55 OOl 

2,223 

2,200 

9 

10 

26.90 

29. 00 

242; 

290 

Maryland 

m 

194 

63. 00 

60.00 

12,096 

11,640 

98 

101 

33.20 

35. 20 

3,254 

3, 555 

Virginia 


430 

43.00 

42.50 

18,318 

18,275 

438 

469 

24. 70 

27.30 

10, 819 

12,804 

West Virginia 

216 

222 

49. 50 

48.00 

10,692 

10,656 

354 

365 

28.60 

33. 90 

10, 124 

12,374 

North Carolina. . - 

365 

365 

42.00 

39.00 

15,330 

14, 235 

274 

274 

17.30 

17. 10 

4, 740 

4,685 

South Carolma. . . 

230 

228 

40. 00 

35.00 

9,200 

7,980 

195 

189 

13. 80 

12 50 

2,691 

2,362 

Georgia 

509 

509 

29.00 

28. 00 

14,761 

14,252 

686 

700 

10. 90 

11.00 

7, 477' 

7,700 

Florida 

95 

97 

57. 50 

56. 00 

5,462 

5,432 

774 

774 

16 10 

16.00 

12,461 

12,384 

Ohio 

1,048 

1,069 

56 00 

56. 00 

58,688 

59,864 

832 

857 

29. 70 

31. 70 

24, 710 

27, 167 

Indiana 

727 

742 

53.00 

53. 00 

38,531! 

39, 326 

778 

794 

30 00 

32. 40 

23,340 

25, 726 

Illinois 

1, 125 

1, 148 

52.00j 

56.00 

58,500 

64,288 

1,432 

1,561 

29.30 

34.00 

41,958 

53,074 

Michigan 

967 

977 

53. 00 

55.00 

51,251 

53, 735 

576 

611 

21.80 

24.50 

12,557 

14,970 

Wisconsin 

2,195 

2,195 

52 OO 

57.00 

114, 140 

125, 115 

885 

876 

19.60 

22.40 

17,346 

19,622 

Minnesota 

1,578 

1,641 

48.00 

47.00 

75,744 

77, 127 

1,343 

1,289 

18.00 

20.40 

24, 174 

26,296 

Iowa 

1,115 

1,160 

m.oo 

58.00 

59,095 

67,280 

3,134 

3, 479 

29 60 

35. 20 

92,766 

122,461 

Missouri 

769 

777 

44.00 

45. 00 

33,836 

34,965 

1,890 

2,003 

26.50 

28.70 

50,085 

57,486 

North Dakota 

484 

503 

43,00 

44.00 

20,812 

22,132 

848 

814 

18. 50 

21. 40 

15, 688 

17,420 

South Dakota 

417 

450 

47.00 

51 06 

19,599 

22,950 

1,601 

1,521 

24.20 

29.40; 

38,744 

44,717 

Nebraska 

553 

570 

53 00 

57.00 

29,309 

32,490 

2,477 

2,700 

27.40 

31.80 

67, 870 

85,860 

Kansas 

709 

716 

46. 00 

46.00 

32,614 

32,936 

2,282 

2,487 

24.50 

27.20 

55,909 

67,646 

Kentucky 

520 

530 

40.00 

40.00 

20,800 

21,200 

511 

526 

20.00 

22.80 

10,220 

11, 993 

Tennessee 

495 

495 

35.00 

34.00 

17,325 

16,830 

597 

627 

15.20 

15.70 

9, 074 

9,844 

Alabama 

506 

516 

29.00 

27.00 

14,674 

13,932 

515 

515 

10.00 

9. 60 

5, 150 

4,944 

Mississippi 

541 

541 

30. 00 

27.00 

16,230 

14,607 

677 

677 

10. 80 

9. 50 

7,312 

6,432 

Louisiana 

220 

216 

43. 00 

38.00 

9,460 

8,208 

591 

585 

15. 20 

14.70 

8,983 

8 600 

Texas 

1,073 

1,052 

43. 00 

36.00 

46,139 

37,872 

5,363 

5,041 

19.90 

18.60 

106,724 

93,763 

Oklahoma 

560 

566 

39. 00 

34.00 

21,840 

19,244 

1,421 

1,364 

17.50 

16.80 

24,868 

22,915 

Arkansas 

516 

516 

29.00 

24.00 

14,964 

12,384 

549 

516 

10. 90 

8 80 

5,984 

4,541 

Montana 

160 

165 

58. 00 

55.00 

9,280 

9,075 

1,260 

l,235i 

27.20 

30. 90 

34,272 

38, 162 

Wyoming 

14 

46 

71.00 

67 00 

3,124 

3,082 

852 

835 

29.70' 

30 70 

25,304 

25,634 

Colorado 

243 

253 

57.00 

53 00 

13,851 

13,409 

1,361 

1,361 

26.40 

25.40 

35,930 

34,569 

Now Mexico 

48 

47 

60.00 

50.00 

2,880 

2,350 

1,132 

838 

24. 90 

21.90 

28,187 

18,352 

Arizona 

40 

46 

95. 00 

93.00 

3,800 

4,278 

1,050 

1,050 

26.90 

31 40 

28,245 

32,970 

Utah 

87 

90 

61.00 

63.00 

5,307 

; 5,670 

43a 

1 455 

26.40 

27.40 

1J,431 

12, 467 

Nevada 

19 

21 

69.00 

74.00 

1,311 

1 1,554 

346 

1 356 

30,40 

32.70 

10, 518 

11,641 

Idaho 

153 

162 

65.00 

63.00 

9,945 

10,206 

521 

542 

27.50 

26.80 

14, 328 

14,526 

Washington 

289 

283 

70.00 

61.00 

20,230 

17,263 

261 

253 

28.30 

26.40 

7,386 

6,679 

Oregon 

216 

220 

62.00 

60.00 

13,392 

13,200 

620 

626 

29.70 

28.20 

18, 414 

17,653 

California 

632 

645 

76.00 

76.00 

48,032 

49,020 

1,380 

1,435 

34. 70 

34.70 

47,886 

49,794 

United States,. 

24,082 

24,429 

50. 98 

50.83 

1,227,703 

1,241,673 

41,550 

41,923 

23. 80 

25.67 

988,760 

1,076,254 


1 Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 380.— Mdh eoios: Farm price per head, 15lh of month, 19J0-1922, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

bily 

Aug. 

Sept 

Get. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

1910 

$41. 18 

$49.35 

$41,75 

$*12.22 

$42,38 

$13 46 

$12. 86 

$12 77 

$12 t)8 

$13 20 

1*13 31 

$43 41 

19U 

14. 70 

44. 48 

45. 42 

4^1.81 

44.51 

43 86 

12. 44 

*12 26 

12. 22 

42 69 

42. 70 

42.72 

1012 

42. 89 

43 40 

41.09 

45. 14 

45. 63 

45 84 

45.41 

‘16 11 

16 79 

17 30 

47 38 

48. 62 

1913 

49. 5 L 

51.42 

54 02 

55. 34 

54. 80 

55 20 

51. 80 

51 78 

55 78 

56 47 

57. 71 

57 19 

1914. . . - 

57. 99 

59. 09 

59 2;i 

59 60 

59. 85 

59. 82 

59. 67 

00 72 

59. 58 

59 53 

58 77 

58 23 

1915 

58 47 

57 99 

58 00 

57. 78 

58, 29 

58. 59 

60. 31 

58.31 

.58 38 

58. 76 

57 35 

56. 79 

1916 

57. 79 

57.99 

59 51 

60.68 

60. 98 

61.63 

62 04 

61 32 

61.41 

62 19 

62 67 

63 18 

1917 

63. 92 

65 93 

68 46 

72.09 

72 78 

72 87 

72.81 

72. 53 

73. 93 

75 79 

75 00 

76. 16 

1918 

76. 54 

78.30 

80 71 

82.45 

84.11 

84.74 

84. 97 

81.06 

85. 21 

85 41 

8*1.51 

85.78 

1919 

86 10 

86,15 

88, 15 

90. 01 

93.43 

93.84 

94. 51 

94. 72 

93, 42 

93. 13 

93. 27 

95. 51 

1920 

91. 42 

95.27 

94.94 

95.36 

94. 56 

94. 50 

91.23 

90. 50 

89. 10 

85.90 

77.56 

70.42 

1921 

6f). 82 

63 44 

65.37 

64.35 

62 63 

59. 89 

56. 55 

55. 85 

5*1.33 

53.39 

53. 28 

53. 30 

1922 

52 83 

53. 54 

54 87 

:a. 16 

51. 76 

54. 87 

54.20 

52.67 

52. 79 

52.86 

51 62 

53. 21 

A V. 1913-1922.. 

66. « 

66.92 

68. 

69.30 

09.62 

69.60 

69.11 

68.55 

68.42 

68 37 

! 67, 17 

66 9S 


Table 387. — Beef cattle and veal calves: Farm pnee per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 

1910-1922, 


BKJ3F CATTLE. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Fob 

Mur. 

Apr. 

May. 

J line. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

N(jv. 

Bcc. 

1910 

$4.71 

$1 64 

$4.87 

$5 31 

$.5 23 

$5.20 

$4.81 

^1. 64 

$1. 65 

$4 64 

$4. 48 

$4.45 

1911 

4. 58 

4.57 

4.66 

4.67 

4.59 

4.43 

4 28 

4.39 

4 43 

4.32 

4 36 

4.37 

1912 

4.46 

4.61 

4.75 

5.15 

5.36 

5 21 

5. 17 

5.37 

5, 35 

5 36 

5. 22 

5.33 

1913 

5. 40 

5. 55 

5. 88 

6.08 

6.01 

6.02 

5. 08 

5.91 

5. 92 

6 05 

5 99 

5.96 

1014 

6.0*1 

6.36 

6.28 

6.29 

6.33 

6.32 

C.38 

6.47 

6.38 

6 23 

6.02 

6.01 

1915 

5.99 

5.93 

5.92 

5,96 

6 13 

0. 20 

6 07 

6.18 

6.06 

6,01 

5.85 

5 75 

1916 

5. 85 

5.99 

6,37 

6.66 

0.73 

6 91 

6 78 

6.51 

6. 55 

6.37 

6.44 

6.56 

3917 

6.86 

7.36 

7.91 

8.57 

8.70 

8.65 

H. 30 

8 17 

t 8.40 

H 35 

8 21 

8.21 

1918.. 

8.33 

8. 55 

8. 85 

9.73 

10.38 

10. *10 

10.07 

9.71 

1 9.63 

9.33 

9.14 

9 28 

3919 

9.65 

10.02 

10.34 

10.81 

10.84 

30,20 

9.96 

9.82 

9.02 

8. 65 

8.65 

8 (13 

1920 

8.99 

8. 98 

9.08 

9,20 

8.97 

9.32 1 

8.93 

8. 56 

8.29 

7 77 

7 15 

6.36 

1921 

6. 32 

6, 02 

6,36 

6.08 

5.08 

5.65 1 

5. 40 

5. 39 

: 4.98 

4.81 

*1.69 

4 62 

1922... 

4. 75 

5.07 

5.46 

5.63 

5.70 

5.84 1 

5.76 

5.51 

5.41 

5. 48 

5.29 

5.28 

Av. 1913-1922.. 

6. 82 

6.96 

7,24 

7.49 

7.58 

7.55 

7.36 

7. 22 

7.07 

6.91 

"TyT 

6.67 


VEAL CALVES. 


1910 

$6.41 

16. 28 

$6, 59 

$6.5*1 

$6.30 

$(). 57 

16.37 

m 29 

$6. 43 

S6.41 

$6 39 

$6.38 

1911 

6. 50 

6.38 

6.48 

5.96 

5.98 

5.72 

.174 

5.93 

6, 1 1 

6. 15 

6. 10 

5.98 

1912 

6. 06 

6.07 

6 It 

6.22 

6 23 

6 :13 

6.33 

6. 62 

6. 83 

6, 90 

6. 77 

6.88 

1913 

7.06 

7.23 

7.49 

7 38 

117 

7. ,53 

7.46 

7. 53 

7. 73 

7.72 

7.70 

7.74 

1914 

7.H9 

7.90 

7.92 

7.68 

7.59 

7,69 

7.80 

8.08 

H,m 

7.97 

7,78 

7. 01 

1915 

7. 66 

7.62 

7 50 

7.31 

7.35 

7.5,3 

7.87 

7. 75 

7. 80 

7.91 

7.69 

7.01 

1916 

7.67 

7.87 

8.11 

8.00 

8.08 

K.39 

8. 5*1 

8. 59 

8. 77 

H 59 

8.60 

K.19 

1917 

9. 15 

9.88 

9. 94 

10. 49 

10.48 

10,60 

10.77 

10. 56 

n OH 

11, 10 

10. 66 

iO 98 

1918 

11.16 ; 

11.17 

11.33 

11.71 

11.62 

U.8H 

12.33 

1 12,22 

12.57 

I 12.35 

11.94 

12.31 

1919 

12.39 

12.18 

12.65 

12.78 

12.11 

12.40 

13. 38 

: 13.43 

13. 39 

s 12 87 

12.65 

12.67 

1920 

12. 89 

13. 12 

12.98 

12.72 

11.69 

H.6H 

11.44 

11.61 

11.88 

11 64 

10.77 

9.27 

1921 

9.34 

9.08 

9. 05 

7.73 

7. 55 

7.43 

1 7.37 

7.31 

7.67 

7.61 

7.20 

7. 14 

1922 

7. 23 

7.84 

7.85 

7.26 

7.28 

7.67 

; 7.49 

i 7.67 

8,10 

; 8.17 

1 7 92 

7. 78 

Av, 1913-1922.. 

9.24 

9.39 

9.48 

9.31 

9.09 

9.28 

1 9.44 

9.48 

9.70 

9.59 

9.29 

1 ! 

9.19 


823 


Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

Table 388 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly farm ‘price per 100 pounds on Uth of month, by 

States, 1922.^ 


BEEF CATTLE. 


States. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

Maine 

$6. 50 

$6.00 

S7.00 

$6, 90 

$6.50 

$7.00 

$7.50 

$6. 70 

$7.40 

$7,60 

$7.10 

$6.80 

$6. 92 

New Hampshire 

5. 30 

5. 10 

5 70 

4.80 

5.30 

6.0C 

5.90 

6.00 

6.60 

6.10 

6.30 

5.80 

5.74 

Vermont 

4. 00 

4. 00 

4. 10 

4.50 

5.00 

4.60 

4.90 

4.30 

4 50 

4.60 

4.10 

4.20 

4.40 

Massachusetts 

5. 20 

5. 10 

5. 30 

5.40 

6.60 

7.00 

6.40 

5.50 

5.70 

5.30 

5.80 

5.30 

5.72 

Ehode Island 

5.50 

6. 00 

6. 40 

7.30 

7.90 

8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6. 00 

5,60 

5.50 

6.00 

6.52 

Connecticut 

6.00 

5. 50 

5.20 

7.50 

6.00 

6 60 

7.00 

6 40 

6 40 

6.60 

6.60 

6 00 

6. 32 

New York 

4. 90 

5. 10 

5.20 

5.20 

5.50 

5.60 

5.20 

5.10 

5.60 

5.40 

5. 10 

5.10 

5. 25 

New Jersey 

6. 20 

6 50 

7. 20 

6.50 

5.50 

6 50 

6 50 

6 00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6. 41 

Pennsylvania 

6.40 

6. 50 

7,00 

6.70 

7.00 

7.50 

7,20 

7 00 

7.00 

7.40 

7.00 

7. 20 

7. 00 

Delaware 

6. 50 

7.00 

7.30 

7.00 

7 30 

6.70 

7.50 

7.00 

7.60 

7.60 

7.10 

7.00 

7.13 

Maryland 

6.00 

6. 10 

6. 70 

6.70 

7.30 

6 60 

7. 10 

6. 70 

7 10 

7.20 

7.00 

7.10 

6.80 

Virgima 

5. 10 

5 40 

5. 80 

5 70 

5.80 

5 80 

6.10 

6. 10 

6 00 

5.90 

6.00 

5.70 

5.78 

West Virginia 

5.50 

5. 60 

6. 00 

6. 10 

6.20 

6. 10 

6.50 

6 00 

6 30 

6.40 

6.00 

6.20 

6. 08 

North Carolina 

4.80 

4,70 

5. 00 

4 80 

5.00 

4.80 

4.90 

4.90 

5. 10 

5. 10 

5. 10 

5.00 

4.93 

South Carolina 

4. 00 

3.50 

3.80 

4.00 

4 00 

4.00 

4.10 

4 10 

4. 10 

4.00 

3 70 

3.50 

3. 90 

Georgia 

3. 50 

3.20 

3. 30 

3. 60 

3.70 

3.50 

3.50 

3.40 

3 20 

3. 10 

3.20 

3 20 

3. 37 

Floiida 

4.00 

4 20 

4. 70 

5.20 

5.00 

4 70 

4.60 

4 20 

4.00 

4 20 

4.30 

4.00 

4.42 

Ohio 

5.60 

5 70 

6. 10 

6. 20 

6.50 

6 60 

6. 60 

6 30 

6. 50 

6. 50 

6.50 

6. 50 

6.30 

Indiana 

5. 30 

5.70 

6. 00 

6. 10 

6.20 

6 30 

6.50 

6.20 

6 40 

6.70 

6.50 

6.50 

6.20 

lllmois 

5.30 

5. 60 

5. 90 

6.20 

6.20 

6.60 

6.90 

7.00 

7. 10 

7.30 

6.90 

6.70 

6. 48 

Michigan 

5,10 

5.30 

5,50 

5.60 

6. 10 

6.20 

6.20 

6.00 

5.80 

5.60 

5.50 

5.60 

5. 71 

Wisconsin 

3.90 

4.30 

4.60 

4.50 

4.70 

5,10 

5.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.60 

4.30 

4.50 

4.54 

Minnesota 

4.20 

5.00 

5. 00 

5.00 

5. 10 

5. 50 

5.10 

4.90 

4.80 

4.70 

4.40 

4.50 

4.85 

Iowa 

5.80 

6. 00 

6.40 

6.50 

6. 70 

7.00 

7.60 

7. 20 

7.30 

7.90 

7.30 

7.30 

6.92 

Missouri 

5.10 

5.50 

6. 00 

6.00 

6 00 

6.70 

6.40 

6.20 

6. 30 

6.30 

6. 10 

6.00 

6.05 

North Dakota 

4. 00 

4. 30 

4. 90 

4.80 

5.30 

5.30 

5,50; 

5.00 

4.80 

4. 80 

4.50 

4 70 

4.82 

South Dakota 

4.80 

5.20 

5.80 

6, 00 

6. 10 

6,40 

6. 10 

5.90 

6.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5,40 

5.77 

Nebraska 

5. 20 

5. 90 

6.60 

6. 30 

6.80 

7.20 

6.70 

6.90 

6 70 

6.70 

6.20 

6.50 

6.48 

Kansas 

5.20 

5.70 

6. 10 

6. lOj 

6.40 

6.50 

6.50i 

5.90 

5.90 

6. 10 

5.70 

5 30 

5. 95 

K^entucky 

5.20 

5.10 

5.50 

5.40 

5,60 

5.40 

5.60 

5.60 

5,60 

5.10 

5.30 

5.20 

5.38 

Tennessee 

3. 70 

3.90 

4.00 

4.00 

4.20 

4.00 

4,50 

4.20 

4.30 

4.20 

4.00 

4.10 

4.09 

Alabama 

3. 10 

3.20 

3. 30 

3.50 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.30 

3.30 

3.20 

3.20 

3.00 

3.32 

Mississippi 

2.80 

3,00 

3. 30 

3 30 

3.30 

3,20 

3.00 

3. 00 

3.00 

3. 00 

3.00 

3.00 

3,08 

Louisiana 

4.50 

4.60 

4.20 

4.40 

4.50 

4.70 

4.60 

4.40 

4.30 

3. 90 

4.10 

3.80 

4.33 

Texas 

3.80 

4. 10 

4.50 

4.60 

4.80 

4.70 

4,40 

4,10 

4. 10 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4. 31 

Oklahoma 

4, 00 

4.30 

4,80 

4.80 

.5.20 

1 4.90 

4.70 

4.40 

4, 30 

4.20 

4.20 

4. 10 

4,49 

Arkansas 

3. 10 

3. 20 

3. 70 

3.70 

3.80 

! 3.60 

3. 30 

3.50 

3,20 

3. 20 

3.00 

3.30 

3. 38 

Montana 

5.20 

5.30 

5.70 

5.90 

5.80 

6.00 

6.00 

5,90 

5.00 

5.00 

5.10 

5 30 

5.52 

Wyoming 

5. 30 

5. 70 

! 6.20 

6.30 

6.50 

7.30 

7. 00 

6 30 

6. 10 

6.40 

5.80 

5.60 

6. 21 

Colorado 

4, 90 

5. 50 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.30 

5.80 

5.70 

5. 60 

5.50 

5,70 

5.78 

New Mexico 

4.20 

4, 70 

: 5.50 

5.50 

5.20 

5.70 

6.60 

6 00 

5.20 

4. 60 

4.60 

4.70 

5, 21 

Arizona 

5.00 

5. 20 

^ 5.70 

5.70 

5.70 

5,70 

5.60 

5.70 

5.70 

5. 00 

5.00 

5.20 

5.43 

Utah 

4.70 

5. 00 

5. 50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.00 

6 00 

5.20 

5,20 

5. 50 

5,10 

5. 10 

5.36 

Nevada 

5.60 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.70 

6 50 

6, 10 

6. 00 

1 6.00 

6.50 

6. 53 

Idaho 

4,50 

5. 40 

5.60 

5.60 

5.80 

6.40 

5.70 

5 50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.10 

4.70 

5.36 

Washington... 

5. 00 

5.60 

5.80 

6. 10 

6.40 

6.50 

5.50 

4.90 

5.10 

4.70 

5.50 

4.60 

5.48 

Oregon 

5, 70 

6. 00 

6,00 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

6 00 

6 00 

5.50 

5.50 

5.20 

5.20 

5.88 

CaMorma 

5.K0 

6. 20 

6.70 

6.90 

7,00 

6.50 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 

6.30 

6.40 

6.38 

Umtod States.- 

4. 75 

5. 07 

5,46 

5.53 

5.70 

5.84 

5.76 

5.51 

5.44 

5.48 

5.29 

5.28 

2 5. 48 


1 Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

2 Wei^ted average. 
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CATTLE — Oontmuecl . 

Table 388 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly farm price per 100 pounds on 15th of months by 

States, 1922 — < bnt.inued. 

VKAL CALVES. 


Jan 

Feb. Mar. 

Apr 

May. June- 

|July. 

Aug 

$9.60 

$9. 60 $10. 50 

$9.70 

$8.50 $8.80 

$8.70 

$9, 30 

10.20 
o An 

10.60 10.70 

10,20 
rr an 

9. 20 9. TO 

>7 rrn o on 

9.60i 
o on! 

9.50 
a on 


V , Op ‘ tv y.uu u. vu /.uu <u o. *>u o. .iu o. .-w a. yu ». uu w. uu 

Massachusetts 11.30 11.00 11.20 10.30 9.80 9 70 9.90 9.60 10. .“jO 11. .TO 11.10 

Rhode Island 10.40 11.10 11.10 10.30 10.50 11.00 11.00 10.80 11.50 11.40 10.80 

Connecticut 10.70 11.00 10.50 11.50 10.60 10.80 11.80 10.00 12.00 10.10 11.50 

New York 10.40 10.70 10.20 8.60 8 20 9.00 9. SO 10.50 11.20 11.70 11.00 

New Jersey 11.60 12.50 11.50 10.00 10.00 11.50 11.50 12.00 11.50 12.00 11.70 

Pennsylvania 10.20 10.50 10.50 9.50 9.00 9.60 9.50 9.70 10.00 10.70 10.50 

Delaware 11.50 11.00 11.00 10.60 10 00 9.00 9.70 9.50 11.00 11.70 11.60 

Maryland 10.40 10.60 10.00 9.50 8.70 8.70 0,10 9.30 10.40 10.80 10.90 

VirgJira 8.60 8.70 8.50 7.90 7,80 7.80 7.50 7.20 8.00 8.90 8.80 

West Virginia 7.70 8.00 8.40 8.10 7.40 7.70 7.70 7.50 8.00 8 20 7.90 

North Carolina 6.00 6.30 6.10 6.40 6.60 6.30 6.40 6.00 5.70 6.80 6.60 

South Carolina 5.30 SIX) 5.50 5.50 6.00 6.10 6.40 6.40 6.40 6.00 5.90 


South Carolina 

Georf):ia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 


Michigan...... 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi- . «. 

Louisiana. 

Texas — ..... 

Oklahoma..... 

Arkansas. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado. . .... 

New Mexico- 
Arizona. ...... 

Utah 

Nevada ... 

Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon 

OaEiomia-..-.. 


5.00 4.80 4.80 

5.50 6.00 6.00 

9.10 10.00 10.00 

8. 20 8. 90 9. 10 
7.70 8.40 8.50 

8.90 9.70 9.50 

7.10 8.10 7.30 
6.40 7.20 7.20 

7.20 8.00 7.80 

6.80 7.60 7.60 

5.80 6.20 6.50 
6.40 7.00 7.30 
6.40 7,10 7,20 
6.40 6.90 7.50 
7.20 7.60 7.80 

5 p 20 5.40 5.40 
4.60 3.40 4.90 

4.50 4.40 4.90 

4. 80 4. 80 5. 20 


7, 50 8, 00 
7. 10 7. TO 


6.20 6.50 
6.00 7.50 


7.10 7.90 
8. 00 9. 00 


4.80 5.00 
6.20} 6.20 
8.701 8.90 
8.30 8.30 


9.20 8.80 
7.70 7,50 
7.50 7.00 
7.90 7.90 


6.50 6.60 6.70 
7.30 7.40 7.10 

7.90 8.10 8.00 

7.00 7.60 7.10 
6.70 7.00 6.70 

5.60 5.90 3.50 
5.10 5.20 5.20 

5.00 4.50 4.40 

6.90 6.70 6.70 


0.40 5. TO 
! 5.40 5.10 

8.30 8.70 

9.30 10- (X) 
7.70 7.30 

8.30 8,30 
7,(K) 7.00 

I 9,(M) 9.50 
i 10. (K) 8.00 


7.20 7.31) 

8.20 7.70 


6.40 6.00 5.90 

4.90 5.80 5.70 

5.20 5.50 5,70 
9 80 10. 10 9. 90 

9.40 9.20 9.10 
8.60 8.50 8.30 

10.50 10.00 9.60 

9.20 8.70 8.10 

7.90 7.90 7.20 

8.70 8.70 8.20 

7.70 7.20 8.10 


S9.70 $9.56 

10.20 9.93 
9.40 8 01 
11.10 10.58 
10.50 10.87 

11.20 10.98 
10.90 10.18 

11.00 11.40 
10.40 10.01 

12.00 10.72 

11.00 9.95 
8. 80 8. 21 
8 10 7.89 
6. 60 6 32 


5.40 5.70 
4.90 4.80 
4.50 4 70 
5,30 5.10 


4.90 5.30 
8.20 8.20 
H.90 H.20 
6,60 6.60 

7.20 6.50 
7.50 6.50 
8.(K) 8.70 
8. 40 8, (X) 


7.10 7.20 
8.50 8.51) 


5. 50 5. 11 
5.50 6.04 


9.50 9.26 
7.70 7 73 
7.30 7.20 
8.00 7.98 


6.40 6.41 
7.70 7.31 
7-50 7.47 
6.50 7.06 


8. 20 8. 12 

7.60 8.57 


6.50 7.24 

7. 00 7. 01 

8.50 8.48 

8.00 8.62 


6.70 7.42 
8. TO 8.24 


United States, . . 


7.69 


825 


Statistics of Farm Animals arid Their Products. 

CATTLE — Continued . 

Table 389 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds^ Chicago^ 

1910 to m2 i 

GOOD BEEF STEERS. 


Year. 

i 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr 

‘May 

June 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 2 

1910 

S6. 20 

$6. 35 

$7. 35 

$7. 55 

$7.50 

$7.50 

$7 

10 

16 85 

$6 80 

$6 60 

$6. 20 

$6 00 

$6 83 

1911 

6.15 

6 15 

6.20 

6 10 

5 95 

6,05 

6 

30 

6. 95 

6.80 

6 75: 

6 70 

6. 65 

6. 40 

1912 

6 85 

6. 60 

7. 20l 

7.65 

7.95 

8 00 

7 

90 

8.50 

9 15 

7. 90 

8. 10 

7.85 

7. 80 

1913 

7.80 

8 25 

8. 301 

8.15 

8.00 

8.15 

8 

25 

8 30 

8.50 

8. 40! 

8.25 

8.20 

8.21 

1914 

8. 45 

8 30 

8.35 

8.50 

8.40 

8.60 

8. 

80 

9 10 

9 35 

9 05 

8.60 

8.35 

8. 65 

5-year average. . . 

7.09 

7 13 

7. 48 

7 59: 

7.56 

7.66 

7. 

67 

7 94 

8 12 

7.74, 

7.57 

7.41 

7. 58 

1915 

8. 05 

7 50! 

7.65 

7 70 

8 35 

8.80 

T 

20 

9 05! 

8. 95 

8 SO 

8 70 

8.35 

8 43 

1916 

8. 35 

8. 35 

8. 75 

9.10 

9. 50 

9 85 

9 

25 

9 45 

9 40 

9 75 

10 15 

10 00 

9 33 

1917 

10. 15 

10 50 

11. 25 

11. 75 

11.90 

12 15 

12 

35 

12. 70 

13 10 

11 70 

11 10 

11.40 

11 67 

1918 

12. 10 

12 00 

12. 60 

14.70 

15 40 

15.85 

16 

05 

15.75 

16. 00 

14 80 

15.05 

14. 90 

14. 60 

1919 

15 SOj 

15 95 

16. 05 

15 85 

15 00 

13. 55 

15 

60 

16 45 

15 501 

16 15 

15 10 

14 35 

15. 45 

5-year average . . . 

10.89 

10.86 

11. 26 

11.82 

12 03 

12. 04 

12 

49 

12 68 

12. 59 

12 24 

12.02 

11.80 

11. 89 

1920 

15 95 

13. 05 

13. 10 

12 30 

12 25 

14. 95 

~U 


14 30 

14 95 

14 61 

11 65 

10 08 

13. 32 

1921 

8.91 

8 57 

9. 41 

8 22 

8.33 

7 94 

8 

09 

8 32 

7 67 

7 59 

7. 52 

7.31 

8 16 

1922 

7. 37 

7.00 

8. 01 

7 94 

8.20 

8 83 

9. 

48 

9.62 

9 98 

10.53 

9 42 

8.89 

8. 82 


CALVES 


1910 

$8. 60 

$8. 65 

$9. 00 

$7.85 

$7.35 

$7 85 

$7.60 

$7.75 

$8 50 

$8. 55 

$8.75 

$8.50 

$8. 25 

1911 

8. 75 

8.40 

7. 40 

6.60 

7.25 

7 60 

7.40 

8 00 

8 75 

8. 60 

8. 35 

7. 85 

7.91 

1912 

8.75 

7.50 

8.00 

7.40 

7.75 

8 00 

8.75 

9.75 

11 25 

10. OC 

9.85 

10 25 

8 94 

1913 

9. 75 

9. 85 

10. 50 

8 50 

9.25 

9.75 

10. 4C 

11 50 

11 25 

10. 50 

10 35 

10.75 

10.19 

1914 

11.00 

10 75 

9. 00 

8.85 

9.50 

9.40 

10 60 

11.00 

11. 40 

10. 65 

10. 35 

8.65 

10.10 

5-yoar average... 

9.37 

9.03 

8.78 

7.84 

8.22 

8 52 

8.95 

9.60 

10.23 

9.66 

9.53 

9.16 

9.08 

1915 

9. 85 

10 35 

10 00 

8 40 

9 15 

9 60 

10.25 

11. 50 

11 25 

10.85 

10. 15 

9.65 

10.08 

1910 

10.15 

10. 65 

9.65 

8 75 

10.40 

11.25 

11.40 

12 00 

12. 40 

11. 50 

11.85 

11. 75 

10 98 

1917 

13. 40 

12. 65 

13 40 

12. 50 

13. 25 

13.40 

13.00 

15 15; 

15 00 

14. 85 

13. 50 

15.251 

13. 78 

1918 

15. 35 

14. 15 

15 25 

14.50 

13. 50 

16 02 

16.67 

17.28: 

18 63 

16 83 

16. 86 

16 01 

15. 92 

1919 

15.02 

15. 75: 

15. 01 

14.31 

14.66 

16.37 

17 88 

19 62 

20. 52 

18. 05 

17. 60 

16.56 

16.83 

5-year average . . . 

12. 87 

12. 71 

12.66 

11.69 

12.19 

13.33 

13.84 

15.11 

15 56 

14.42 

13 99 

13. 84 

13.52 

1920 

17. 74 

16. 73 

16.73 

14 22 

12.12 

13.68 

13.98 

15. 08 

16.39 

14 18 

13. 74 

10.39 

14.58 

1921 

11. 49 

11.02 

10.33 

8.12 

8.66 

8.72 

9 73 

9.39 

10 71 

8.68 

7,70 

7 81 

9. 36 

1922 

8.36 

9. 16 

8.26 

6.97 

8.46 

8.89 

8.90 

10. 88 

11.92 

9.65 

I 

8.91 

9.42 

9.15 


1 Prices of eattlo prior to July, 1920, and prices of calves pnor to Jane, 1918, compiled from Chicago 
Drovers Journal Yearbook, subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live 
Stock, Moats, and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

2 Simple average of monthly average prices. 


Table 390 . — CatUe and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds, 1922} 

CHICAGO. 


826 Yearbook of the Defartmeni of Agrioiltnre, 1922. 
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Prices compil^from data of tlie reporting service of the live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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YearlooJc of the Defartmenf of A(jrieuJivrej 1922 . 

OArrLB*---(V)ntinu(Hi. 

Table 391. — CalUe and calm: Trend of average farm prkv^H ami amage market prices 

at (^hkaiyo^ 


Year. 

Farm price. 

Avciage niaiket 
pnee at (’liicngju 

1 

Farm 

h ICC relatives, 1913 . 

100 

Bc(‘f 
cat. tie, 
weiAhte<l 
average. 

Veal 
cai\ (‘S, 
sun])le 
average. 

Bivf 
cal lie, 
simple 
avi'rage. 

VlMll 
calves, 
simple 
u\ eiage. 

pnc4‘. 

Market pi ice. 

Beef 
cal lie. 

Veal 

calves. 

Beef 

cattle. 

Veal 

ealves. 

1010 

$i.7G 

SC 41 

SO, 8;^ 

$8.25 

80. 5 

85 7 

83. 2 

81.0 

1911 

4,45 

0.00 

0. 40 

7.91 

75 3 

81 0 

78. 0 

77 6 

1012 

5.15 

0.45 

7.80 

8.91 

87.1 

8f}.2 

95. 0 

87.7 

191, i 

5.91 

7. 18 

8.21 

10. 19 

KKKO 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1914 

0.24 

7.83 

8.05 

10. 10 

105.0 

101.7 

105. 4 

99.1 


0.00 

7.03 

8. 13 

10. OS 

10L5 

1 102,0 

102.7 

98.9 

1010 

> 0. 17 

8. 33 

9, 33 

10.98 

109. 5 

111. 4 

113 0 

107.8 

1917 

: S. 1<» 

10. 17 

11.07 

13.78 

138. 1 

1 10 0 

112.1 

135 2 

1918 

9. 14 

il.8S 

11.00 

35.92 

159.7 

. 158. K 

177.8 

150.2 

3919 i 

9.50 

12,74 

15.45 

10.85 

301..N 

170 3 

188.2 

165 2 

1920 1 

s.:i2 

U.Sl 

13. 32 

31.58 

110.8 

1 157 9 

102, 2 

143.1 

1921 i 

5. 10 

7.K7 

8. 10 

9.30 

92. 1 

( 105.2 

99 1 

91.8 

1922., 

5.48 

7.09 

H.H2 

9.15 

92. 7 

^ 102.8 

307.4 

89.8 


1 Farm pnws from Division of C’rop and lave B(,tK‘k Estimates; niui kid. prir‘es C()nipil<‘<l from data 
of the reporting service of the lave St(K‘k, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of AKTicultural X^conomics. 

Table 392. — Prices of live steers in Phicago^ wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New 
York, and retail ‘prices of certain beef cutsJ 
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12.5 

147 

23.2 

27.3 

2,5. 9 

305 

25. 4 

21^20.2 

238 

25.0 

294 

22.3 

262 

1914 

9.0II3.C 

151 

13. 5 

150 

25. 5 

2at,26, 8 

298 

25.01 2KH(22.4 

2t0 

26.3 

202 

a3,6 

262 

1915 

8.7 

12.9 

148 

12.6 

145 

2.5. 7 

295126.8 

308 

35t 7 

205 

22.1 

2,m 

26. 0 

200 

23.0 

264 

1910 

9.6 

13.8 

144! 13. 4 

140 

26. 8 

27928. 1 

293 

27,3 

284 22.6 

235 

27.4 

2a5 

24.5 

255 

1917.. : 

12.8 

16,7 

130|16.4 

128 

29. 3 

229132. 6 

255 

31. 5 

240 2.1 8 

202 

32.6 

255 

29.0 

227 

1918. 

16,4 

22.1 

135'20. 9 

127 

35. 3 

21,5 10.9 
219; 13. 9 

249 

3a 9 
41.7 

237 I 32 . 3 

197 

42.3 

258 

36.0 

225 

1910 i 

17.5 

23.3 

13321.5 

12.3 

38,3 

251 

2:i8'34.3 

BKi 

4.5.7 

261 

:I8. 0 

222 

1920... 

14.5 

23.0 

15920.8 

143 

43. 0 

297 <46, 9 

323 

43.7 

30! 


250 

47.3 

326 

30.5 

272 

1921 

8.8 

16. 3 

18544. 8 

168 

3a 0 

432 

42.1 

47H 

38.8 

441 

3L0 

352 

41.3 

469 

34.4 

391 

1922 

9.515,0 

35813.8 

X45 

37.2 

3U2 

ti. 1 

433 

37.4 

39*4 

29.1 

306 30.6 

417 

32.3 

340 

1922. 


















January.. — 

8.2 

15.4 

188 

12.7 

165 

36.0 

439 

39.2 

478 

35. 3 

430 

2a 5 

348 37.9 

462 

:io,4 

371 

February 

8,6 

1 1 5 

169 

12.8 

(49 

34.3 

399 

38,8 

4,51 

a5.2 

400 

27. 2 

316 

37,2 

433 

30.2 

351 

March. 

8.7 

14, 5 

167 

13.1 

151 

34.5 

397 

39, 1 

449 

ZTh 9 

41,3 

27.2 

313 

,37.2 

428 

,30.8 

354 

April 

8.4 

14.5 

173 

12.9 

154! 

35.4 

421 

39,5 

470 

36.4 

4ai 

27.9 

a32 

37.0 

451 

31.4 

374 

May...... 

8.6 

14,5 

169 

14.1 

m 

36.7 

427 

40. 

469 

37. 7 

4^8 

2a 4 

KiO 

39.4 

45832.6 

378 

June., 

8.9 

14.5 

163 

14.1 

158 

.37.7 

424 

42.(1 

472 3K. 4 

432 

29. 5 

332 

40,2 

452 33. 5 

376 

July. 

9.7 

14.8 

1,53 

1A6 

150 

3a 3 

395 

43. 1 

444139. 2 

4m 

;io.i 

310 

41. 9 

432;34.2 

3.53 

Aug^ist. 

10,4 

15.5 

149 

13.6 

m 

38.6 

371 

4a 3 

416 39.0 

37,5 

ms 

296 

42.1 

406 34. 1 

328 

September. 

10.7 

15.5 

145 

14.5 

m 

39.1 

365 

42.9 

401 38.7 

352 : 10 . 6 

286 

41.2 

same 

314 

October. 

10.2 

15.5 

152 

14.8 

146 

38.9 

381 

42.3 

415i38. 3 

376 30, 1 

205 

40.9 

401133. 1 

324 

November | 

10.5 

15.5 

148 

13.7 

130 

38. 6 

3<»8 

41.9 

390 37. 3 

m m. 8 

355 29. 9 

285 

40. 0 

381 '32.0 

305 

December.. 

10.6 

15.5 

146 

14.6 

138 

3a 1 

1 ! 

359j40.6 

fL 

20.4 

277 

39 1 

369 31.5 

297 


Wholesale prices of good native steers in. Chicago; jiative sides in Nfw York; retail prices of sirloin 
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CATTLE — Continued . 

Table 392. — Prices of live steers in Chicago, wholesale 'prices of heefin Chicago and New 
York, and retail prices of certain heef cuts-fk>iitmuQd, 


Beef, retail prices. 


Date. 

Chuck roast. 

Rib roast. 

Chicago. 

New York. 

average, 

51 cities. 

Chicago. 

New York. 

Average, 

51 cities. 

Cents. 

Per cent of 
live steers. 

Cents. 

Per cent of 
hvesteeis. 

Cents. 

Per cent of 
live steers. 

Cents. 

Per cent of 
live steers. 

Cents. 

Per cent of 
live steers. 

Cents. 

Per cent of 
live steers. 

1913 

15. 4 

181 

16.0 

188 

16.0 

188 

19.5 

229 

21.8 

256 

19.8 

233 

1914 

16.9 

188 

16.8 

187 

16.7 

186 

20.7 

230 

22.1 

246 

20.4 

227 

1915 

16.7 

192 

16 5 

190 

16.1 

185 

21.3 

245 

22.2 

255 

20.1 

231 

1916 

16.6 

173 

17.3 

180 

17.1 

178 

21.9 

228 

23 2 

242 

21.2 

221 

1917 

20 3 

159 

21.3 

166 

20.9 

163 

24,1 

1S8 

27.4 

214 

24.9 

194 

1918 

25.9 

158 

28.5 

174 

26.6 

162 

29,7 

181 

35.3 

215 

30.7 

187 

1919 

20 7 

153 

29.9 

171 

27.0 

154 

31.4 

179 

39.1 

223 

32.5 

188 

1920 

25. 9 

179 

28 9 

199 

26.2 


33.7 

232 

40.5 

279 

33.2 

229 

1921 

20.7 

235 

23.1 

262 

21.2 

241 

30.2 

343 

36 4 

414 

29.1 

331 

1922 

19.1 

201 

21.4 

225 

19.7 

207 

28.8 

303 

35.3 

372 

27.6 

290 

1922. 













January 

18.8 

229 

21.4 

261 

19.0 

232 

28.8 


34.2 

417 

26.7 

326 

February 

IS 2 

212 

20.9 

243 

18.9 

220 

28,1 


34.0 

395 

26.5 

308 

March 

18.5 


20.8 

239 

19.3 

222 

27.7 

318 

34.5 

397 

26.9 

309 

April 

18.5 

220 

20.6 

245 

19.5 

232 

28.4 

338 

34. & 

414 

27.3 

325 

May — 

19.0 

221 

20.8 

242 

19.9 

231 

29.0 

337 

35.5 

413 

27.9 

324 

June 

19.3 

2m 

21.3 

239 

20.1 

226 

28.9 

325 

35.8 

402 

28.2 

317 

July 

19.6 

202 

21.7 

224 

20.3 

209 

29.1 

300 

35 8 

369 

28.6 

295 

August 

19.3 

186 

21.8 

210 

20.0 

192 

__28.8 

277 

36.0 

340 

28.2 

271 

September 

19.5 

182 

22.0 

206 

20.0 

'187 

29.0 

271 

36.0 

336 

28.1 

263 

October 

19.7 

193 

22.3 

219 

19.9 

195 

29, 5i 

289 

36 1 

354 

28.0 

274 

November 

19.8 

189 

21.8 

208 

19.6 

1S7 

29.51 

281 

35.3 

336 

27.5 

262 

December 

19.5 

184 

21. 7 

205 

19.4 

183 

28. 9i 

273i 

35.3 

333 

27.3 

258 


Table 393. — Monthly statemeni of the livestock and meat situation, 1922. 
CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL, 

[Numbers and quantities m thousands, i. e., OCX) omittea.j 



January. 

February- 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Estimated number of cattle on farms in 







United States 


65,032 

65,895 

66,813 

67,863 

70,226 

71,079 

Recemts .cattle and calves , at publicstock- 







yards 


1,628 

1,417 

1,622 

1,470 

1,878 

1,759 

Stocker and feeder shipments from pubhc 







stockyards 


233 

243 

282 

235 

365 

318 

Inspected slaughter. 2 

Cattle 


642 

569 

674 

590 

702 

725 

Calves 


289 

279 

391 

365 

401 

389 

Average live weight: s 

Cattle. 

pounds. . 

1,020 

1,005 

1,013 

1,009 

1,002 

982 

Calves 

...do 

164 

1 157 

143 

134 

^ 147 

1 156 

Average dressed weight: » 

Cattle 

...do.... 

554 

1 

1 547 

559 

567 

’ 661 

646 

Calves 

...do — 

91 

89 

81 

78 

I 83 

88 

Total dressed weight (carcass): » 
Beef 

...do 

355,462 

311,441 

376,397 

334,718 

394,069 

395,619 

Veal 

...do — 

26,255 

1 24,952 

31,851 

28, 353 

! 33,323 

34, 073 


L Reports of Division of Crop and Live-Stock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

2 Reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. ^ ^ ^ ,4 

s -Rft^iortq nf nf and Historical Research. Bureau of Asncultural Economics. 
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Yearloolc of the Department of Agriculture, 19!32. 


(lATTLE-Ooutinucd. 

1'abijIS ;!9 :{. — ilonlhhj si.al&wnt of ttu: liw'stouk atvi meat sifmtion, 19'J2 — (!ontinued. 

OATTLK, ('.AJvVKK, HHEF, AND V E \ U-(’oiiliniinl. 


Stoi ai.c*"', I st {) f Ti lonth : >■* 

Fresh hfcM‘f poinuls. i 

(ihiedbeef do 

lmpoTl«s: ^ 

FreiJitefaad veal do . 

Talknv do 

Exports. ^ 

Fresh heei and veal do 

(Inred beef do 

Canned beef do 

Oleo oil and stearin do 

Tallow do 

Priccss per l 00 ])omids 

Average cost m ITnitod Fitates of all 
classes and grades— 

(tattle 

Calves.. 

Cattle, good steers (Chicago) 

Ileef eareuKse.s, gfMjd grsnie feast ern 

nuUiV<‘!s^ 

■\hi 3 il c'jdveh f(kdeago).... 

Veal c*areass(‘s, good gisido reasteni 
tnarkeisl 


Ksilnialed nnimlv^r of eat tie on 

farms m Unittxl States ^ 

Bitwints, eat.ile and calves, at 

piihiic stockyards 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

from public stockyards 

Impw'ttMl slauglitcr. 

<5uttie 

Calves 

Average live weight: ® 

Cat, tie pounds.. 

CuHos do.... 

Average drt\ssad weight: » 

Cattle do.... 

<lalv(w; do 

Total drawxl weight (carcass). ^ 

1 J eef. ........ I Kmiuls , . 

Voal ...do 

Biorage, 1st of month: ® 

Fresh beef. .do 

Cured beef do — 

Imports: ^ ^ 

Fresh bee! afld veaL.do 

Tallow do 

Experts* ^ ^ 

'Fresh beef and veal, .do 

Cured taf... do 

Canned hoof .do — 

Cleo oil and stearin « .do. . . . 

Tallow .....do.,,. 

Tidees per tw poonds; 

Average cost in IlniUKi 
Btaien of all classes and 
grad«— 

Cattle.. 

Calves 

Cattle, good steers (Chicago) 
Bee! earcMses, good grade 

(eastern Kiarkets).. 

Veal calves ( Chicago) 

Veal cftToasscs, good grade 
(eastern markets). .... 


$7.;«r $0.04 

$7,85 SH.I)2 

S0.4O $9.04 


Fcbruai y 

NbU{*h 

A])ril. 

Dfay 

.bino. 

61,5^2 

.55, 785 

50, 772 

4,5,341 

•37, 548 

in, 771 

{7,IH17 

1.8,714 

19, 166 

19,304 

rm 

1,001 

2, 221 

2,7,')6 

3, 143 


3.8 

310 

23 

110 

320 

203 

171 

210 

213 

2 Am 

2, 799 

2, 0.57 

1, 928 

2, ,547 

207 

281 

1,32 

278 

237 

. S,072 

10,8.37 

9. 329 

11, !8U 

13, 583 

1,774 

4,278 

2, 497 

a, GS3 

4,592 

$6.0.1 

m, 82 

$7.11 

.57, 33 

e.7.37 

$9.16 

18. 0.5 

.$7. 67 

$9. 65 

88 52 

$8.00 

.$8. .57 

$8. IS 

$8 50 

$8.96 

$12.79 

S13. .36 

$i3. 45 

$11. (F) 

SI 1. 55 

$9. 16 

$H. 26 

.$6.97 

$8. 46 

$8.89 

$18.0-1 

$16. 74 

$1 1. 41 

.515. .86 

$1.5 28 





Total, 

Heptom* 


No vein- 

i>eci‘m- 

.Tanuary- 

her. 


Ikt. 

])cr. 

I >eeem- 





her. 

00,030 

60, 170 

69,376 

60,015 


2,307 

2,030 

2,427 

1,82.5 

23,217 

630 

864 

710 

357 

4,929 

700 

mi 

859 

779 

8,678 

353 

383 

318 

309 

4,182 

065 

958 

016 

9.58 


200 

197 

380 

176 


514 

501 

490 

,501 


m 

105 

106 

102 


400,650 

4*12,038 

421,. 50.8 

392, HIO 

^ 4,610,003 

30, 100 

40, ,355 

36,903 

31,. 368 

1 396,391 

28,210 

34,611 

17,929 

73,027 


20, OKI 

1.8,90! 

19,881 

22,002 


10, .533 

4„501 

3,146 



1.53 





228 

410 

516 

459 

3,918 

2, Hit ' 

2d4»i0 

LRHH 

1,316 

2t>,208 

287 

109 

101 

113 

i 2, 551 

0,071 

0,(«5 

10,77.3 

7, 452 

! 119,375 

2, 142 

1,718 

1,649 

2,^9 

' 31,376 

$6. .53 

$6.00 

' $5.63 

$6.07 


$7.00 

16.96 

$7. m 

S7.79 


$0.03 

$10.20 

, 110.50 

mo4 


$16.08 

116.92 

' zm,m 

$16,59 


$U.02 

$9.05 

18. 9X 

19. 42 


$18.22 

$16.75 

. $15,42 

$10.40 



1 E^rts of division of Crop and Live Stock BsUmates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

» Eeports of Bureau of Animal J ridustry. 

® Reports of Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

* of Bureaxi of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Cornm6rt*e. 

A reporting service of the Dive Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of 
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Table 394 . — Cattle and calms: Yearly receipts and shipments at principal markets and 

all markets, 1900 to 1922,^ 

[000 omitted.] 

RECEIPTS 


Year. 

Clii- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kansas 

City. 

, j 

Oma- 

ha. 

St. 

Jos- 

eph 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City 

Total. 

All 

othei 

mai- 

kets. 

Total 
all mar- 
kets. 

1900 

2, 865 

240 

698 

(2) 

2,083 

828 

390 

221 

300 

7,625 

(s) 

(^) 

1901 

3,213 

227 

892 

(2) 

2,127 

818 

439 

190 

309 

8, 215 

(3) 

(3) 

1902 

3,193 

324 

1,113 

132 

2,279 

1,011 

517 

306 

405 

9, 280 

(3< 

(3) 

1903 

3,704 

286 

1,140 

447 

2,137 

1,071 

625 

303 

379 

10, 092 

(3) 


1904 

3,527 

265 

1,074 

643 

2,163 

944 

587 

389 

331 

9,923 


14 

1905 

3, 791 

294 

1, 124 

813 

2,423 

1,026 

547 

489 

403 

10, 910 

(S) 

(®) 

1906 

3,742 

329 

1,121 

838 

2, 556 

1,079 

608 

4S7 

385 

11, 143 

(3) 

(®) 

1907 

3, 727 

307 

1, 133 

1,022 

2,670 

1, 159 

616 

520 

410 

11, 564 

(3) 

(») 

1908 

3,461 

420 

1,145 

1,069 

2,458 

1,037 

584 

463 

385 

11, 022 


(’■*) 

1909 

3, 340 

426 

1,241 

1, 197 

2,660 

1,125 

592 

497 

426 

11,504 

(^) 

(») 

1910 

3, 553 

399 

1,208 

1,071 

2,507 

1,224 

665 

604 

439 

11,570 


(») 

1911 

3, 453 

298 

1,067 

884 

2,370 

1, 174 

513 

539 

487 

10, 785 

h) 

hi 

1912 

3, 158 

414 

1,200 

1, 039 

2,147 

1,017 

494 

524 

431 

10, 424 

(^) 


1913 

2,888 

499 

1, 100 

1,186 

2,319 

962 

450 

532 

394 

10,330 

(3) 

b) 

1914 

2, 601 

443 

1,041 

1, 176 

1,957 

939 

356 

585 

368 

9,466 

(^) 

(») 

L915 

2,685 

421 

992 

944 

1,963 

1,218 

441 

856 

534 

10, 057 

4,496 

14, 553 

1916 

3,250 

COl 

1,200 

1,081 

2,331 

1,434 

480 

941 

602 

11, 920 

5, 756 

17, 676 

1917 

3,820 

653 

1,405 

1,960 

2,902 

1,720 

670 

1, 197 

707 

15, 034 

8,aS2 

23,066 

1918 

4, 448 

728 

1,509 

1,665 

3,320 

1,993 

870 

1,430 

818 

16,781 

8, 514 

25, 295 

1919 

4, 253 

824 

1, 473 

1,267 

3,085 

1,975 

750 

1, 491 

814 

15,952 

8,691 

24,623 

1920 

3,8-19 

017 

1,254 

1, 134 

2,500 

1,603 

643 

1,373 

752 

13,725 

8, 472 

22, 197 

1921 

3, 540 

482 

1,077 

984 

2,469 

1,435 

558 

985 

620 

12,150 

7,637 

19,787 

1922 

3, 934 

656 

1,400 

1,084 

2,983 

1,744 

655 

1,387 

747 

14,590 

8,627 

23, 217 


SHIPMENTS ‘ 


1900 

949 

C«) 

160 

(6) 

(*) 

274 

92 

154 

187 

1,822 


(®) 

1901 

1,051 

(«) 

224 

(5) 


239 

82 

126 

189 

1,911 

b) 

(4 

1902 

937 

b) 

316 

(5) 

(3) 

365 

112 

230 

283 

2,213 

14 

hi 

1903 

1,296 

(0 

318 


(8) 

301 

174 

212 

279 

2, 580 

14 

14 

1904 

1, 550 

(«) 

308 


(3) 

261 

140 

275 

230 

2,564 

b) 

b) 

1905 

1,437 

(®) 

359 

(6) 

O 

315 

133 i 

352 

237 

2, 833 


(8) 

1908 

1,376 

(3) 

365 

(5) 

(8) 1 

303 

143 

353 

210 

2, 750 


hi 

1907 

1,477 

(») 

371 

hi 

(8) 

362 

150 

379 

227 

2,966 

(4 

\4 

1908 

1,387 

m 

347 

v) 

(8) 

330 

178 

302 

213 

2, 757 


(8) 

1909 

1,297 

C) 

374 


0 

374 

185 

322 

232 

2,784 

b) 

C) 

1910 

1,317 

(3) 

370 

347 


425 

161 

369 

213 

3, 232 

(«) ^ 


1911 

1,245 : 

(3) 

309 

297 

hj 

446 

1.57 

318 

249 

3, 021 

{4 

14 

1912 

994 

b) 

315 

427 

bj 

418 

158 

293 

240 

2, 8*15 

b) 

14 

1913 

1,001 i 


344 

549 

b) 

432 

157 

322 

228 

3,033 

(4 

b) 

1914 

824 

(3) 

308 

459 

(») 

394 

121 

328 

197 

2,632 

0 i 

(®) 

1915 

392 

359 

269 

506 

1,032 

536 

175 

523 

289 

4, 081 

1,771 : 

5,852 

1916 

726 

512 

313 

511 

1,028 

591 

149 

5,56 

369 

4, 755 

2,198 

6,953 

1917 

867 

521 

317 

838 

1,202 

723 

211 

723 

410 

5,812 

3,661 

9,473 

1918 

1,025 

5*14 

370 

562 

1,422 

855 

299 

896 

432 

6, 405 

3,906 

10,311 

1919 

1,221 

042 

‘ 454 

; 475 

1,467 

840 

220 

935 

459 

6,713 

4,014 

10, 757 

1920 

i 1,217 

471 

510 

544 

1,209 

689 

234 

634 

410 

5,948 

3,883 

9, 831 

1921..., 

1,163 

300 

611 

412 

1,244 

635 

L88 

391 

346 

5,350 

3,250 

8,600 

1922 

1, 137 

532 

871 

467 

3,534 

829 

251 

609 

447 

6,677 

3,988 

10 665 


1 Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies; subsequent figures compiled 
from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Econonucs. 

2 Not in operation. 

® Figures not available prior to 1915. 

^ Puor to 1915 figures compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, except East St. Louis (1900 to 
1906 from the Fourteenth Annual Report of Bureau Animal Industry, 1907 to 1914, from Merchants 
Exchange Annual Rexiort); subsequent figures from data of the reportmg service of the Live Stock, Meats, 
and Wool Division, Bureau Agricultural Economics. 
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< TTL E — ( k>ntiixu<‘<l . 

Table 395.- — duttle and caliHW Monthly and yearli/^ rf4’eipU at dhioago^ AJast iSt. Louis 
Kansas dity, and Omaha., combined, ’ 

f{MH) oimUed.l 


Year. 

Jan. 

Deb. 

Mar 

Apr, 

May 

J line 

jLilv. 

Aug 

S(8>t 

Oct 

No\ 

Dee 

Total. 

BIO 

Oil 

515 

5tH) 

498 

553 

g:50 

(.62 

915 

995 

1,010 

834 

617 

8, 490 

B1 1 

7fM) 

516 

a5r> 

198 

612 

(.90 

680 

761 

76(5 

1,()H 

757 

555 

8' 067 

BI2 

CjGO 

486 

502 

515 

181 

402 

516 

667 

868 

3,010 

(574 

67(5 

7, 520 

1913 

GOO 

486 

481 

523 

452 

525 

568 

(.88 

923 

821 

(.06 

588 

7,270 

1911 

520 

445 

481 

415 

401 

473 

457 

565 

781 

813 

558 

581 

6,532 

5-ycar average 

r,27 

490 

522 

496 

501 

542 

577 

720 

8(57 

916 

(,S(. 

603 

7,570 

191 fj ' 

518 

377 

523 

i 165 

461 

174 

162 

(d( 

730 

831 

798 

605 

6, 8,58 

BIG 

606 

534 

558 

452 

558 

530 

535 

807 

861 

1, 116 

915 

716 

8, 218 

1917 

807 

567 

533 

I 600 

708 

7(31 

773 

808 

1,029 

1, 3(W 

1, 1 18 

86*1 

9,817 

1918 

763 

709 

779 

1 881 

68S 

705 

967 

911 

3,317 

1, 320 

1, 167 

1,032 

11,269 

19 B 

998 

1 

682 

616 

706 

Gt»8 

(U1 

881 1 

92(. 

3, 131 

1,362 

1, 1(59 

976 

10,786 

5-5’’eHi average 

' 738 

57 i 

608 

1 621 

617 

610 

721 i 

813 

1,020 

1, 194 

1,039 

830 

9, 396 

B20 , 

„ 


~mir 1 

l”532’ 

642 

(.96 


868 

1,032 1 

1 iiii 

1, 

618 

9, 205 

B21 ' 

' 714 

521) 

679 i 

608 

625 

675 

542 

863 

86(5 

1 1,019 

795 j 

585 

8, 521 

1922.. 1 

717 

617 

1 682 1 

577 

748 

750 

719 

981 

1,09/ 

1,339 

1,015 ! 

789 

30,061 


1 Ptifir to PUo ligurcH coiiiptied from yearbooks of «toekvui<l <‘oiupani<is, siibsi*(nioiit figares compiled 
from data of the leporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, ihrre-au of Agricultural 
Bconormcs. 


Table 396 . — Cattle ' and calves: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shi'pments at public stockyards, JOIV-iiUJd 

(000 oniiUtKi.] 


Roeeiiits. 


Local slaughter 


Stoekoi and feeder ship- 
ments. 


Market. 



1919 

1920 

, 1921 

1922 

1919 , 

1920 I 

B2l 

1922 

B19 

1920 

B21 

1922 

Albany, N. Y 

Ainaruio, Tex 

Atlanta, Ca 

Augusta, Oa, 

Baltimore, Md 

BiHings, Mont. 

39 

185 

18 

34 

219 

16 

24 

98 

36 

1 147 

21 
13 
287 

i 2 

24 

75 

23 

113 

29 

12 

279 

0) 

20 

61 

21 

140 

30 

14 

241 

4 

1 

11 

9 

145 

1 

3; 

1: 

15l 

H: 

170 

0) 

%i 

2 

1 

18 

8 

156 

(«) 

B 

1 

(') 

19 

U 

157 

1 

122 

! 4^ 

1 3 

i ^ 

1 9 

! 1 

1 

91 

1 

2 

5 

1 

(D 

(D 

M 

3 

3 

3 

CD 

io:i 

2 

2 

3 

Birmingham, Ala. 

« 

70 

22 

8 

C) 


Boston, Mass 


Buffalo, N.Y 

749 

677 

(509 

637 

202 

190 

167 

192 

39 

14 

8 

7 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

12 

13 

15 

19 

10 

10 

11 

13 

>> 

2^ 

4 

4 

Choyenuo, Wyo 

47 

23 

9 

9 









Ohl<»go,llL....... 

4,253 

s.gfh 

3,540 

3,934 

3,032 


2,377; 

2, 797 

509 

417 

332 

409 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4601 

441 

454 

446 

305 

2831 

302 

252 

28 

28 

22' 

26 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

3051 

281 

248 


244 

228 

228. 

253 

i 6 

3 

6; 

5 

Columbia, S. C. . . - 

Ci 

0 

5 

7 

6 

6 

5; 

8 

CD 




Columbus, Ohio 

3 

J 

3 

4 

C®) 

1 

1 

2 

1 (D 

CD 



Dallas, Tex 

9! 

Hi 

8 

8 

9 

K 

Hi 

8 

1 


IDaytou, Ohio.... 

33 

33| 

31 

33 

25 

2(i 

27 ! 

29 

1 (^) 

(D 

1 


Denver, Coles, 

824 

6171 

482 

655 

171 

153 

122i 

(24 

1 483 

407 

274i 

413 

Detroit, Mich. 

227j 

2 : 14 , 

201 

253 

J89 

202 

168 

2CKi 

1 17 

16 

14| 

14 

Dublin, Qa 

1 

2' 

4 ' 

3 

3 


(ts 


(i) 

i (%) 


1^ 

1 

Btet St. Louis, 111..... 

1,473 

1,254' 

1,077 

1,400 

i.OlD 

744 

! 466 

5/30 

^ ‘lit 

168 

185; 

276 

Bl Paso, Tox 

203 

152 

170 

149 

' 24 

21 

24 

20 

' 151 

115 

102 

84 

Emeryville, Calif 

36 

38 

3,5 

35 

36 

3K 

35 

85 

(») 




Erie, Ba... 

38; 

28 



13 

9 






Evansville, Inn 

38 

45 

35 

44 

16 

24 

21 

23 

‘ 1 

1 

1 

3 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1,267 

1, 134 

984 

1,084 

1 715 

558 

576 

620 

327 

278 

172 

226 

Fostona, Ohio 

11 

14 

U 

15 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

3 

7 

Indianapohs, Ind 

515 

597 

483 

509 

f 245 

257 

2:i0i 

238 

50 

48 

41 

44 

Jacksonville, Fla 1 

16 

7 

0 

5 

I 10 

6 

31 

3 

C) 

(D I 


1 


X Compiled from data of the reoortme service of the Live Stock. Meats, and Wool Division. Bureau of 
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Table 396, — Cattle and calves: Yearly receipts, local slatiyhier, and stocher and feeder 
shipments at public stockyards, 19 19-19 22 A^ontinwe^. 


Market. 


Receipts. 


Local slaughter. 

Stocker and feedei 
ments. 

: ship- 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Jersey City, N. J 

745 

833 

844 

905 

745 

833 

843 

903 





Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville, Tenn 

3,oa5 

2,500 

2,469 

2,983 

1,617 

1,264 

1,200 

1,407 

1,036 

778 

788 

1,151 

21 

21 

18 

2t 

9 

11 

10 

13 

8 

4 

3 

6 

Lafayette, Ind 

17 

19 

18 

13 

7 

8 

9 

8 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Lancastoi, Pa 

239 

287 

205 

234 

45 

55 

37 

48 

95 

87; 

1 


Logansport, Ind 

1 

1 

1 

1 

C) 


(2) 

G) 

(2) 

(0 

(2) 

(2) 

Louisville, Ky 

246 

245 

246 

283 

87 

87 

81 

89 

36 

30 

37 

1 42 

Marion, Ohio 

13 

32 

7 

16 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(2) 


i (2) 

Memphis, Tenn 

6 

19 

8 

13 

1 

(2) 

5 

81 

(0 

2 

I 2 

Milwaukee, Wis....’. 

398 

444 

439 

504 

334 

390 

402 

458j 

16 

15 

12 

13 

Montgomery, Ala 

52 

68 

50 

59 

3 

4 

4 

4 

9 

28 

10 

9 

Moultrie, Ga 



4 

5 



1 

2i 



(2) 

(2) 

Nashville, Tenn 

Nohiaska City, Nobr 

83 

2 

99 

2 

96 

1 

109 

1 

41 

(2) 

46 

42 

47! 

11 

3 

i4 
rs) : 

12 

(2) 

15 

New Brighton,' Mum 

121 

73 

36 

98 





1 



3 

New Orleans, La 

191 

213 

188 

193 

162 

174 

160 

159i 

18 

17 

16 

21 

New York, N. Y 

402 

316 

301 

258 

400 

315 

300 

257 





North Salt Lake, Utah 

67 

49 

57 

88 

19 

14 

25 

141 

25 

m 

12 

15 

Ogden, Utah 

104 

64 

76 

91 

11 

16 

13 

12! 

48 

28 

25 

23 

Oklahoma, Okla 

593 

400 

315 

382 

368 

228 

203 

219 

136 

106; 

SO 

80 

Omaha, Nebr 

1,975 

1,603 

1,435 

1,744 

1, 136 

914 

797 

916 

656 

451! 

443 

621 

Pasco, wash 

Peoria, 111 

6 

8 

3 

6 

(d) 

(2) 




(0 ! 



27 

36 

43 

40 

18 

18 

21 

20 

(2) 

1 

4 

7 

Philadelphia Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

201 

226 

227 

264 

196 

221 

225 

261 




616 

733 

745 

867 

151 

171 

175 

161 





Portland, Oreg 

125 

141 

320 

140 

62 

70 

59 

67 

21 

26 

9 

12 

Pueblo, Colo 

217 

178 

79 

199 



1 

C) 

7 

6 

4 

16 

Richmond, Va 

29 

30 

28 

32 

17 

19 

. 20 

25 

2 

2 

2 

2 

St. Joseph, Mo 

750 

643 

558 

655 

531 

410 

'370 

403 

124 

103 

103 

176 

St. Paul, Mmn 

1,491 

1,373 

985 

1,387 

530 

710j 

564 

783 

416 

316 

270 

439 

San Antonio, Tex 

250 

233 

151 

198 

14 

37 

36* 

r>4 

138^ 

96 

26 

83 

Seattle, Wash 

66 

58 

47 

46 

64 

56 

46 

45 

(0 


% 

(") 

Sioux City, Iowa 

814 

752 

620 

747 

363 

342 

273 

301 

329 

238 

335 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

8 

14 

17 

33 

1 

6 

7 

13 

1 

1 

4 

11 

Spokane, Wash 

74 

67 

41 

49 

36 

35 

23 

26 

28 

23 

7 

12 

Tacoma, Wash 

29 

22 

25 

28 

24 

22 

25 

27 

3 

(2) ! 

(2) 

e) 

Toledo, Ohio 

57 

64 

25 

25 

13 

18 

14 

12 

4 

6; 

4 

4 

Washington, D. C 

23 

27 

28 

29 

20 

25 

27 

28 

1 

1 



Wichita, Kans 

311 

242 

285 

407 

133 

84 

83 

93 

116 

104 

132 

202 

Total 

24,623 22, 197 19,787 

23,217 

13, 633 

12, 194 

11,078 

12,435 

5,286 

4,102 

3,504 

4,929 


2 Less ttian 500. 


Table Z97,-— Cattle and calves: Monthly and yearly stacker and feeder shipments from all 
public stockyards, 191G-1922d 


[000 omitted ] 


Year, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

19162 

221 

197 

250 

262 

289 

264 

171 

330 

464 

GS2 

461 

256 

3, 847 

1917 

260 

213 

249 

306 

401 

353 

262 

330 

588 

768 

729 

344 

4,805 

1918 

222 

214 

319 

385 

49J 

393 

274 

418 

004 

704 

623 

366 

5, 013 

1919 

364 

264 

277 

391 

442 

272 

236 

397 

611 

839 

723 

470 

5,286 

1920 

349 

240 

241 

244 

i 323 

272 

218 

314 

488 

580 

553 

280 

4, 102 

1921 

205 

166 

m 

238 

i 214 

209 

122 

356 

395 

622 

497 

245 

3,504 

1922 

233 

243 

282 

235 

1 365 

1 

318 

223 

409 

630 

864 

710 

357 

4, 929 


1 Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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Table Z9S>.~— Cattle and calves: Monthly and yearly receipts^ local slanghier, and slochr 
and feeder sliipmanls at public siochytirds, 


[000 oimtled.l 


Stock yards. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Api. 

May. 

Juno. 

duly 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total. 

Buffalo, Y.: 

liccoipts 

51 

15 

17 

63 

64 

56 

51 

45 

47 

5S 

55 

.55 

637 

Local slaughter — 

11 

12 

17 

18 

19 

10 

15 

11 

14 

21 

19 

13 

192 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Chicago, ill.: 

Receipts 

<“) 

(0 

(0 

(^) 

(2) 

e) 

(2) 

C**) 

1 

2 

2 

(2) 

7 

330 

275 

324 

281 

35:1 

332 

2,83 

307 

319 

407 

391 

332 

3,934 

Local slaughlci 

223 

190 

234 

211 

206 

254 

220 

227 

227 

2S3 

243 

219 

2,797 

vStockoi and feeder 
shipments 

20 

21 

24 

14 

21 

71 

12 

23 

38 

61 

70 

3i 

409 

CiBcinnati, Oliio: 

Receipts 

30 

29 

36j 

33 

30 

38 

36 

38 

45 

50 

37 

32 

440 

Local slaughter — 

27 

21 

20 

24 

22 

21 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

17 

10 

252 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

6 

3 

2 

20 

Cleveland, Oliio: 

Receipts 

10 

19 

21 

23 

27 

23 

22 

25 

26 

20 

** 22 

25 

281 

Loetd slaughiei 

18 

is 

22 

21 

24 

21 

20 

22 

22 

22 

21 

22 

253 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments 

0) 

13 

CO 

C*) 

0) 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i^) 

5 

Denver, Colo,: 

Receipts 

33 

10 

28 

88 

47 

30 

38 

55 

113 

90 

5! 

0,56 

Local slaughior 

9 

s 

10 

9 

13 

11 

11 

10 

10 

12 

12 

9 

124 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments 

27 

18 

oo 

16 

GO 

38 

17 

18 

30 

70 

04 

21 

413 

East St, Loins: 

Eeceijits 

8,1 

00 

72 

50 

92 

114 

106 

1.58 

170 

207 

154 

114 

1,400 

l^oc'al slaughlei — 

38 

30 

30 

24 

45 

46 

43 

50 

59 

78 

43 

38 

530 

Stacker and feeder 

siupments 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Receipts 

9 

9 

11 

8 

10 

15 

11 

24 

39 

56 

55 

28 

275 

59 

40 

05 

56 

83 

76 

84 

109 

132 

157 

129 

88 

1,084 

Local slaughtoi 

41 

30 

35 

20 

26 

30 

40 

03 

78 

102 

80 

CO 

620 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments 

7 

9 

23 

28 

37 

22 

8 

7 

10 

24 

30 

14 

225 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Receipts 

38 

33 

3S 

36 

40 

45 

38 

,52 

50 

57 

40 

42 

509 

Local slaughter 

22 

IS 

I 22 

19 

21 

21 

18 

19 

19 

21 

18 

20 

238 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

10 


4 

44 

Jersey City, N. J.: 
Receipts 

60 

76 

73 

80 

82 

75 

72 

83 

78 

87 

02 

71 

905 

Local slaughter 

$6 

76 

72 

80 

82 

75 

72 

83 

78 

87 

82 

^ 71 

904 

Kansas City, Mo.: 
Eocetpts 

188 

160 

157 

131 

1,58 

165 

213 

3,57 

406 

481 

351 

216 

2,0.83 

Ijf>cal slaughter, . , . 

95 

78 

90 

79 : 

99 

98 

117 

155 

150 

175 

155 

no 

1,407 

8i(xiker and feeder 
shipments 

50 

5.5 

54 

39 

44 

43 

49 

142 

179 

233 

181 

82 i 

1,151 

OMalioma, Okla.: 
Receipts 

: 28 

27 1 

31 

17 

19 i 

22 

36 

45 

48 

39 

37 

33 1 

382 

Ix>eal slaughter. . , * 

19 

17 * 

19 

10 

10 

12 

20 

22 

22 

19 

24 

25 

219 

Stocker and feed,er 
shipments,.,..... 

3 1 

4 

8 : 

4 

8 

4 

7 

8 

11 

7 

It 

5 

80 

Omaha, Kebr,: 

Beewpte., - 

114 

U6 

129 

109 

145 

139 

117 

159 

196 

244 

149 

127 

1,714 

Ixxjal slaughter.,.. 

M 

61 

73 

67 

95 ; 

90 

78 

80 

75 

81 

81 

75 1 

916 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments....... 

34 

39 

39 

23 

15 

20 

25 

07 

112 

128 

77 

12 , 

621 

Pittsburgh . Pa,: 

Receipts — 

08 

51 

49 ' 

52 

57 

fJ8 

85 

98 

97 

87 “ 

84 

71 i 

867 

Loml slanglitor .... ■ 

12 

11 

12 

13 

17 

14 

14 

15 

13 

If) 

13 : 

12 1 

101 

St. Joseph, Mo. : 

Receipts..., 

51 

40 

40 i 

34 

43 j 

37 

40 

70 1 

85 

96 ! 

6,5 i 

Bi 

65,5 

Local slaughter — 

3i 

25 

29 1 

24 

31 i 

28 

26 

39 1 

44 

46 

40 1 

37 : 

403 

Stoekei and feeder . 
shipments..,..,. 

7 

9 

7 

4 

4 

4 

7 

i 

25 1 

33 

43 

21 : 

12 

176 

St. Paul, Minn. : 

Eeeeipts..,,.. 

73 

68 

98 

81 

93 

99 

127 

153 1 

147 

380 

102 

100 

1,387 

daughter — 

47 

44 

04 j 

63 

62 ! 

67 

66 

73 i 

68 

85 

86 

08 : 

783 

l^ocker and feeder 

sMpments 

SaousOity, Iowa: 

Reedpis 

Loead slaughter — 

15 

15 

24 

19 

22 

23 

37 

72 

63 

67 

1 

56 1 

26 

439 

67 

56 

60 1 

53 

65 

56 

53 

61 ! 

78 

90 

68 i 

50 

747 

22 

22 

26 1 

28 

28 

29 

22 

24 : 

25 

18 

29 

28 

301 

'Stocker and feeder 
shipments., 

20 

23 

26 ^ 

13 

25 

18 

20 1 

31 

48 

59 

34 

18 

335 


1 CompOed from data of the reporting service of the Live Stocky Moats and Wool Division, Bureau 
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CATTLE — Continued. 

Table ^99.-— 'Beef afresh, chilledy und frozen: Yearly exports and imports, by principal 

countries. 

[000 omitted.] 


EXPORTS. 


Country. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1911 i 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Mxpoited by— 

Argentina 

Australia! 

689,674 
108, 786 

755, 8^19 
142,210 

807,388 

218,919 

813,427 

292,066 

i 

799,694 

114,676 

18,770 

5,986 
29, 460 
50,181 

n,626 

45,^6 
86,477i 
16,521 
262,813 
215, 115 

942 , 907 ! 

242,082 

74,209 

17,687 
45,830 
34,220 
4 2,177 
33,382 
112,071 
7,186 
181,977| 
157,568| 

870,458 

180,249 

146,500 

47,256 

84,376 

35,370 

2,056 

3,741 

99,740 

6,148 

216,420 

158,398 

1,092,631 

119,990 

133,397 

18,656 

2126,334i 

21,3371 

1,547^ 

54 

82,308 

10 

514,342 

106,247 

883,452 

121,079 

113,831 

44,409 

107,170 

17,730 

3,063 

35,649 

87,493 

3,694 

174,427 

176,019 

896,285 

179,642 

334,255 

' 12,662 
64,412 
38,670 
7, 598 
6,416 
84, 895 
4, 7GS 
89,649: 
215, 181; 

859,578 

129, 689 

3 2, 124 
32, 256 
10,496 
8,553 
14,510 
102,691 
21,957 
10,341 



British South 

Africa 

Canada ......... 

Benmarh 

Prance 

Netherlands 

New Zealand . . . 

Sweden 

United States... 
Uruguay 

240! 

1 

27,466 
6,789 
32,890 
27,307 
19,720 
28, 782 
16,933 

312 
1,013 
57, 853 
7,292 
40,354 
30, 803 
17,609 
9,026 
44, 847 

165 
12, 03 t 
33,241 
12,212 
40,328 
30,636 
8,604 
6, 850 
109,268 

488' 

17,837 

38,089 

5,715 

32,865 

69,927 

12,280 

31,422 

153,016 


mPORTS. 


Imported by— 












Austria-H u n - 












gai y 

10,465 

3,374j 








5 36, 171 

6 31,697 

British South 

1581 







Africa 

8,246 

6,154 

5,043 

1,504 

35 

12 

17 

4 

4 

» 89 

3 1 

Canada 

874 

198 

4,450 

2,279 

1,916 

4,228 

14,663 

2,233 

1,460 

2,368 

89 

Cuba 

48 

52 

76 

136 

34 

17 

65 

147 

557 



Benin ark 

1,164 

988 

415 

1,387 

1,297 







Prance 

5,522 

5,250 

5,098 

33,747 

381,614 

460,763 

414,366 

458,495 

504,173 

293,617 

115,076 

Germany 

39, 734 

79, 114 

66, 746 







143,471 


Netherlands, . . . 

348 

2,317 

7,413 

3, 768 

1,083 

85 

5 

12 

35,992 

14, 902 

59,998 

Sweden 

843 

1, 157 

1,442 

453 

52 

82 

291 

10, 755 

17,466 

13, 503 


Switzerland 

5,371 

5, 6531 

4,472 

2,109 

472; 

1,276 

583 

3 

126 

826 

1,200 

United King- 












dom 

824,443 

896,652 

1,030,771 

990,591 

963,389! 

789,826 

681,796 

844,055 

721,287’ 

1,032,708 

1,241,744 

United States... 


1 

i 

1 35,822 

254,319|118,590 

39,772 

22,072j 

23,339 

38,462 

50,182 

32,378 


1 Yeai besrinnmg July 1, subsequent to 1913. 

^ Unclassified. 

8 Infcoreolonial trade excluded. 

^ Includes some '-‘other than beef.” 
s Austria only. 

Table 4Q9.—Becf products: ^ Monthly and yearly exports, all products combined, United 

States, 


[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

! 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Bee 

Total. 

1930 

1911 : 

3912 

1913 

1914 

5~ycar average. . 

1915 

1916. 

1917 

1918 

1919 ■ 

5-year average. . 

1920 

1921 

1922 

16,703 
16,540 
14, 266 
12, 863 
10,499 

19, OiC 
16, 265 
15, 739 
13,657 
9,288 

23, 778' 
23, 412 
19, 203 
16,424 
11, 073 

19,905 
30,602 
19,838 
14,203 
14, 181 

18,518 
10,030 
15,907 
15,686 
15, 320 

23,319 
32,904 
18,804 
19,971 
13, 221 

18,090 
29, 171 
16,754! 
15,3S8i 
12,410 

18,826 
25,811 
15, 574 
13,280 
10,960 

16 , 140 

25. 130 
10,871 
11,895 

17. 131 

15, 398 
21,002 
10, 518 
10, 670 
10, 495 

18, 227 
14, 962 
8,068 
10,778 
31,587 

15, 598 
15, 373 
8,908 
10, 361 
18, 895 

223, 524 
291, 322 
169, 510 
165, 176 
181, 061 

14, 174 

14, 792 

18, 778 

19, 764 

21, 105 

20,644 

18,363 

16,8% 

16,235 

14, 817 

16, 724 

13, 827 

206, 119 

32, 879 
21, 461 
32, 680 
;43,475 
' 42 , 078 

35, 308 
28, 422 
'%% 932 
31, 892 
30,685 

11, 125 
26, 378 
35, 895 
m, 199 
27, 164 

49,961 
33, 361 
51, 974 
72,882 
39,559 

40, 190 
35, 105 
51, 950 
96,982 
28,990 

71, 340 
53,830 
33,296 
92, 150 
43,964 

50,154 

28,242 

19,911 

63,583 

25,496 

43, 166 
24,679 
42,278 
69, 217 
28,184 

39,404 
25, 783 
31, 773 
49,124 
25,400 

28, 930 
36, 024 
17, 737 
43, 523 
45,744 

36, 702 
31, 724 
10, 743 
83, 808 
28,663 

:42, 155 
120,908 
136, 443 
|49, 504 
Ii9, 711 

511, 314 
371,917 
390, 612 
773, 334 
|385, 638 

34, 515 

30,448 

;43,5S2 

49,547 

50,643 

58,916 

35,477 

41,505 

34,297 

34,392 

38, 327 

34,944 

14, 999 
9,369 
10, 778 

1 

486, 563 

30, 570 
24, 767 
9,109 

20,497 

14,523 

1^400 

17,635 

12,626 

17,810 

^,852 
14,625 
13, 735 

24,925 

15,911 

19,155 

27,801 
13,065 
19, 873 

18,716 

18,019 

15,271 

9,387 

18,496 

13,751 

1 

10, 530 
18, 668 
13,832 

15, 180 
12,772 
13, 165 

14, 088 
10, 044 
14, 554 

234, 246 
182, 785 
173, 433 


1 These figures include fresh, canned nicMed and other cured beef, tallow, and oleo oil. 
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Table 401 . — Beef:^ Yearly exports, United States, 1910-1915 mid 1918-1922.^ 

[()00 omitted.] 


Exjiorted to — 


Year ending luno 30. 



Calendar years. 


191 

1911 

3912 

3913 

1014 

1915 

3918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Belgnim 

3, 271 

3, 909 

4, 8i>2 

2,328 

3, 755 

2, 481 

27, 108 

24, 620 

37, 759 

0, 936 

2,220 

Franco 

409 

219 

532 

153 

68 

l(r», 455 

87, 168 

0, 427 

1,343 

5, 451 

507 

Germany 

33,913 

33, 170 

22, 70S 

20,722 

17, 051 

1,393 

1,052 

2, 127 

31, 337 

22, 840 

15,686 

Italy 

853 

831 

971 

409 

438 

11,872 

55, 553 

39,814 

1, 029 

801 

093 

Ff(>1,lif»rLind8 

4S, 013 
2, 303 

OS, 004 
2, 293 
03, 058 

67,884 

3,35.3 

47, 073 
2,448 

47,751 

2,014 

3.5, 234 


0, 829 

38, 093 

40, 909 
3, 800 

47,499 

2,586 

Sweden 

6, 090; 

2,240 

9, 025 

3, 828 

United Kingdom 

111, G9U 

33, 323 

17, 183 

1 1, 551 

141, 5.54 

5.58,34-4 

113, :383 
^4347 

29, m 

21, 386 

17,981 

Canada j 

Newfoundland a n d 1 

1, 077 

2,107 

2,401 

1, 517 

1,987 

2,503 

13, 240 

6, 753! 

1 

2, 410 

1,979 

Labrador 

7, 739 

7, 470 

7,037 

5,225 

6,219 

5, 457 

7, 499 

7,567 

7,274 

8, 087! 

8,449 

Other eountri(\s 

43, 555 

50, 519 

47, 605 

35, 851 

35, 408 

41, 402 

10, 907 

jl32, 545 

50, 840 

50, 361 

44,558 

Total 

253, 497 

232, 316 

190, 8^16 

132, 900 

130, li2|358, Oil 

709, J lljsiO, 08*4 

213, 555 

1 168, 987 

142,058 


1 JncUides eunued, fie&li, pieklidj and othoi cured beeij and oleo oil. 

2 Compiled from rejjorls of Biiietiu ol Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
2 For 1910 oleo ml mciudes neutial lard. 


Table 402 . — Cuttle: Percentage crippled in shipments hy cooperatloe associations, 1921, 

BY MAKKETS. 



Straight shipmentvS i 

Mixed shipments 

Market. 

Num- 
ber of 
aru- 
mals 
upon 
wiiich 
figures 
arc 

based. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of ani- 
mals. 

Per- 

centage 

Clip- 

pled of 
total 
number 
shii»ped 

Pei- 
centago 
cni)- 
pled of 
total 
weight 
sluxipod 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of crip- 
pled 
ani- 
mals. 

Num- 
lx*r of 
ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figuies 
me 

based. 

Aver- 

age 

weiglit 
of ani- 
mals. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
number 
shipped 

Per- 
centage 
enn- 
plecl of 
total 
weight 
shipi>ed. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of crip- 
pled 
ani- 
mals. 

Buflalo 

052 

Pmnds. 

3,1)50 

888 

0. 1.5 

0.18 

Poundi<. 

1,221} 

1,840 

14,973 

573 

Pound ti. 
m 

0.27 

0 16 

PouTids. 

646 

Chicago-.... 

7,402 

.12 

.07 i 

543 

802 

.18 

East St . Louis 

9! 2 

735 

.22 

.23 

700 

815 

.35 

.39 

905 

Kamsjifi City. 

1,229 

079 

3,791 ' 
2,127 
909 

770 

.08 

.07 

703 

Milwaukee 

673 

985 




999 

.09 

.07 

790 

Omaha 

480 

840 




823 

.11 

.13 

980 

Pittsburgh 

i.OOl ^ 
2,333 

1,010 

814 

.ia ! 

.07 

.54(7 

72t) 

873 

.27 

.10 

500 

Sioux City. 

.17 ! 

.14 

605 

1,020 

792 

.10 

.00 

480 

St. .lose nil 

259 

814 

1, 728 

803 

.0(5 ' 

.03 

400 

St. Paul... 

238 

055 




0, 047 

872 

.07 

. 05 

708 



1 




BY DISTANCE. 


IjCss than 1 00 miles . . 

2, 330 

799 

0.09 

0.06 

510 

7, 888 

874 

0.00 

0. (45 

607 

100450 miles 

5, 130 

934 

.10 

.08 

79(> 

8, 086 

817 

.17 

.17 

815 

150»200 miles 

3, 437 

829 

.(K) 

,07 

091 

8. (m) 

820 

.10 

.08 

683 

200-250 miles 

2,427 

9,53 

.17 

,10 

,578 

3, 720 

873 

.27 

.18 

605 

25CL300 miles 

395 

1, 0.55 




187 

5.50 




300'«350 miles 

2,004 

929 




.«51 

800 

. U 

,13 

3,000 

350-400 miles 

1,805 

854 

.22 ! 

.13 

502 

4,052 

880 

.17 

.13 

648 

400 450 miles 

1,119 

897 




1, 400 

873 

! ,14 

. 05 

345 

450-500 miles.. 

099 

879 

.15 

.08 

4,50 

501 

890 

.20 

.22 

1,000 

500-550 miles 

101 

723 




46 

718 




550-600 miles . 

220 

923 

. 91 

.70 

705 

330 

888 
















BY MONTllB. 


jramiM'y............. 

2,088 

asH 

0.19 

0.17 

738 

4, 097 

844 

0,12 

0.10 

690 

Pibnmry. 

1,775 

870 

.05 

.06 

950 

3,541 

825 

.20 

.18 

733 

March..,.. 

1,981 

87,3 

.20 



4, 359 

8:18 

. 16 

.13 

663 

April... 

May.. 

2, 421 

945 

.16 

.14 

808 

3, 280 

812 

.21 

.18 

713 

2, 062 

951 

.14 

.14 

957 

3, 284 

862 

.12 

.08 

595 

Jun©,, 

3, 201 

936 

.03 

.02 

600 

3,10:4 

879 

.26 

,27 

925 

July. 

914 

938 

.11 

.05 

400 

1,321 

8.57 




August ! 

September., 

818 

941 

835 

790 

.12 

.06 

450 

2, 032 
1,803 

882 

8,38 

.20 

.05 

.10 

.04 

433 

640 

October...... 

1,082 

811 




2, 288 

808 


November. 

1,302 

855 

.15 

.10 

.530 

3,3.58 

878 

.06 1 

.05 

690 

December 

1,071 

908 

.09 

.08 

8*40 

2.025 i 

900 

,11 

.07 

550 
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CATTLE — Continued . 

Table 403. — Cattle: Percentage of shrinkage ^ in shipments by cooperative associations, 

1921. 


BY DISTANCE. 


! 

Distance. 

Stiaight shipments.2 

Mixed shipments .3 

Number 
of animals 
upon 
which 
figuiesare 
based. 

Shnnkage 
percent- 
age of 
weight 
shipped. 

t Number 
of animals 
upon 
: which 
figures are 
based. 

Shnnkage 
percent- 
age of 
weight 
shipped. 

Less than 100 miles 

1,661 

2 56 

6,261 

2.34 

100 to 150 miles 

3,518 

2.26 

4,117 

2-99 

150 to 200 miles.. 

3, 158 

3 46 

7, 151 

3.30 

200 to 250 miles 

1,623 

3 16 

2,295 

4.06 

250 to 300 miles 

350 

2 91 

179 

3.03 

300 to 350 miles 

1,888 

4.09 

917 

4.86 

350 to 400 miles 

1,522 

5 03 

2,627 

5.28 

400 to 450 miles 

1,070 

3 94 

1,419 ! 

4-09 

450 to 500 miles 

376 

4.20 

345 

4.27 

500 to 550 miles 

72 

5.04 

8 i 

6.26 

550 to 600 miles 

220 

4.60 

330 

4.80 


BY MONTHS. 


January.. - 
February.. 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September, 

October. . . 
November. 
December. 


1,822 

4 20 

2,795 

4.00 

1,401 

3 34 

2,591 

4,13 

1,416 

3.66 

3,210 

3.39 

2,063 

3.54 

2,400 

3.14 

1,728 

2 78 

2,113 

2 69 

2,339 

2.62 

2, 281 

2.97 

“828 

2.66 

1,056 

2.78 

616 ‘ 

2.72 

1,429 

2.74 

680 

3.47 

1,283 

3.18 

829 

3.81 

1,636 

3.24 

1,000 

4.30 

2, 505 

a. 68 

736 

2 84 

2,036 

4.07 


1 Shrinkage represents the difiercnce between the shipping-point weight and the terminal weight, includ- 
ing the weight of all crippled and dead. Hence the shrinkage figure is over and above the direct losses 
due to crippled and dead. 

2 Straight shipment.s contain but ore species of livestock 

s Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock:. 
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CATTLE— Continued. 

Tabue 404. — dalves: Percenl/ige erijgpUd and percmtage dead in mired shipments by 
cooperative assoeiatmiSj 1921.^ 

BY MARivETH. 


Market. 

Number 
ofaminaN 
upon 
winch 
figniCwS 
are based. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

C'l i{)pled 

Bead 

Percent- 
age ol 
total 
nuinbci 
shipped. 

ITrccnt- 
age ol 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Avciago 
weight of 
aiiiinais. 

Pcrcent- 
. age of 
to* al 
luinibei 
shipped. 

PciceriL- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 

Buffalo — - 

7, 9/)6 

107 

0.29 

0.28 

102 

0. 32 

0.32 

107 

CMc,a£»o 

7, 803 

l.'iS 

.49 

.34 

106 

.36 



East St. Louis 

8()8 

259 

.11 

.05 

120 

.23 

.11 

320 

TCfinicias City 

2, G27 

201 

.19 

.18 

190 

.19 



Mrlwn.tilrco. 

20, 028 

110 

.13 



.23 



Pittsburgh 

3,97C 

3 GO 

.13 

.11 

130 

.18 

.ia 

117 

SioiiK City 

330 

219 

.77 

.3.5 

300 

.70 

.35 

100 

St. Paul 

10,55o 

336 

.03 

.02 

i 

93 

. 13 

.12 

120 


BY BTSTANCK. 


Lass than 100 1111103 ... 
lOOtolOOimles 

20,029 
15,010 
9, 776 
2, 980 

!24 

0.07 



0. 16 



137 

.25 



.30 



150 to 200 miles 

145 

.09 



.14 



200 to 250 miles. 

203 

.20 



.13 



250 tf) 300 miles 

102 

196 





to 350 miles 

2, 194 
6,313 
2,115 

514 

102 

.23 

0.18 

132 

.23 



350 to 400 miles 

1()5 

. 35 

.31 

116 

.41 



400 to 450 mil&s 

177 

.19 

.19 

178 

.33 

0.27 

144 

450 If j 500 mikis i 

171 

.78 

.92 

230 

X.94 

509 to 5.50 miles ! 



550 to G()(3 miles 

42 

1(»6 

2.38 

1.12 

100 

2.38 

1.42 

300 




BY MONTHS. 



4,968 

141 

0.28 

0.23 

116 

0. 36 


' 


5l 093 

14t) 

. 11 

, 12 

126 

. 16 




8, 122 

125 

.11 



. 25 




6, 991 

126 

,14 



.3fi 



May.....,,.,. 

6, 794 

132 

.15 



.27 



J urie 

5,514 

150 

.15 

.31 

118 

.27 



July 

3, 095 

1.52 

.19 ' 

.15 

117 

.22 



Auinist. , 

3,547 

175 

.23 

.21 

161 

.U 

0.13 

160 

pleplem her . . . ^ ^ . 

3, 231 

178 

.34 

.28 

145 

.31 



October. 

4,115 

163 ^ 

.15 

.19 

208 

.12 



H^oyember, 

4,904 

150 

.16 



,16 



Dfioem.bei*- 

3,967 i 

i 

138 

.18 



.15 













1 Mixed shipments contain more tlmn one species of livestock. 
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CATTLE — Contimied. 

Table 405 .— Perce^Uage of shrinkage ^ in mixed shipments - by cooperative 

associations^ Will. 

BY DISTANCE 


Distance. 

Number of 
animals 
upon which 
figures 
are eased. 

Shrinkage 
percentage 
of weight 
shipped. 

Less than 100 miles 

16, 8G9 
9, 781 
8, 114 
1, 767 

102 
2, 194 
5, 641 
2,063 

495 

3.49 

4.99 

4.85 

6.48 

4 83 
5.96 
5.95 
7.40 

1 6.20 

100 to 150 miles 

150 to 200 miles 

200 to 250 miles 

250 to 300 miles 

300 to 350 miles 

350 to 400 mdes 

400 to 450 miles 

450 to 500 miles 

500 to 550 miles 

550 to 600 miles 

42 

7. 75 



BY MONTHS. 


January 

3, 858 
4, 172 
6, 183 

5,517 
5, 632 
4, 386 

2, 541 
2, 691 

5. 26 

B'chruary 

5.22 

March., r 

5.55 

April 

5.64 

May 

5. 20 

June 

5.67 

July 

5 00 

August 

5 08 

September i 

2, 332 

2, 794 
3,919 

4.98 

October 

5. 30 

November ‘ 

4 62 

Decemboi 

3,053 

4. 87 




1 Shrinkage reprc3SC!i1.s th<*, diherenee between the sluppmg-point weight and the teimmal weight, includ- 
ing the weight of all crippled and dead. Hence the shrinkage figure is over and above the direct losses 
due to crippled and dead. 

^ Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 


MILK. 

Table 406 * — Milk: Monthly wholesale i)ricey cents per quarts in cases of 12 quarts^ 1920- 

1922. 


[Standard or grade B milk.] 


City and year. 


Boston: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

New York: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Philadelphia , 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Pittsburgh • 

1920 

1921 

3922 

Cinemnati : 


1920. 

i!]921. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16.6 

15.5 

15 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

11 

34 

14 

14 

14 

J1 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10 

11 

11 ! 

11 

12 

12 

12 

17.5 

16 

10 

15 

15 

15 


17 

18 

IS 

18 

17 

17 

14.5 

16 

14.5 

15 

13.5 


13 

12.5 

14 

14 

15 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

11.5 

14.5 

15.5 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12,5 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 ! 

10 ! 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10.5 

11 

11.5 

11.5 

15.5 

15 

15 

14.5 

14.6 

14.5 

14.5 

15.5 

15.5 

35.5 

15.5 

15.5 

14.5 

14.5 

13.5 

13.5 

13.6 

13 5 

13.5 

13 5 

' 13.5 

13. 5 

13.5 

12.5 

12.5 

11.5 

31.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11,5 

11.5 

12 


12.5 

13.5 

13.5 

14.5 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

11 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

1 1 

13 

i 1 

1 1 

12 

1 1 

12 

1 1 

12 
i 11 

12 

1 1 

12 

11 

12 

1 11 

1 12 
! 11 

12 

11 
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MILK — Ckmtinued. 

Tiible 400 . — 'Milk Monthly whoUmle pricej cents per quarts %n ams of 12 quarts^ 1920- 

1922 — C^-onli m i ed . 


[Standard or grade B milk.] 


City and yeai . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Alar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

< do vela lid: 









14.5 




1020 

14. b 

11.5 

14.5 

13. 5 

13. 5 

13. 5 

13.5 

14.5 

11.5 

1.1 5 

1.1.5 

1921 

34.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

11 5 

11. 5 

li 5 

13.5 

11.5 

11 5 

11 

1922 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 5 

8. 5 

8.5 

8 5 

8.5 

10,5 

10 5 

11.5 

Iiifliixiitii >olib * 






12 

12 

12 

12 

1920 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1921 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

1922 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8.5 

Chicago: 











1920 

11.5 

14.5 

13. 5 

13. 5 

13 5 

33.5 

11.5 

1 5. 5 

1.5. 5 

15.5 

14 

13.5 

1021 

14,5 

13. 5 

13. 5 

13 

13 

13.5 

33.5 

13 

11.5 

U.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

9.5 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

11 

Detroit: 






15 



3920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 5 

13.5 

35 

3 5 

35 

15 

33 

3921 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

3922 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10. 5 

10.5 

10.5 

11 

11 

11.5 

10 

11 

Milwaukee: 




3920 

32 

12 

U 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

32 

12 

10 

10 

1921. 


S 5 

S.5 

8.5 

7 5 

7 5 

7.5 

8 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

1922 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7. 5 

7.5 

7,5 

8,5 

8.5 

MiiineiiKiii.s: 


12 5 

12. 5 

12.5 

1920 

11.5 

n.5 

{ 3. 5 

31.5 

13.5 

11 5 

11,5 

12.5 

12.5 

1923.. 

U.5 

11 

10.5 

30 5 

9. 5 

8. 5 

S. 5 

9 5 

9.5 

l9.5 

9.5 

9 

1922 . 

s, 5 

K.5 

S.5 

H. 5 

8 

8.5 

8 

8.5 

9 

9 

9 

10 

St. Paul: 





1920 

12 

32 

12 

11.5 

11.5 


12 

12 5 

32.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

mi 

3 1. 5 

11 5 

10.5 

10.5 

9.5 

8.5 


9 5 


9.5 

9.6 

9.5 

1922 

<S. 5 

K.5 

S. 5 

8.5 

S.5 

8.5 

8.5 

8 5 

9.5 

9.5 

9.5 


Sioux City: 




14:5 

1920 

14.5 

11 5 

1 L 5 

14. 5 

14,5 

13.5 

13.5 

1.3.5 

14,5 

14,5 

14.5 

1921 

14. 5 

12. 5 

11.5 

11 

11 

11 

ll 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

0. 5 

S.5 

8.5 

8.5 

H.5 

8.5 

9 


St. Louis: 







1920 

15 

15 

15 


It 


13 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

3921 

15 

13.5 

S 

13 

i2 

13 

11 

31 

11 

11 

11 

U 

1922 

S' 

.S 

8 

1 8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

Kansas City: 








1920 

u 

11 

14 

1 1. 5 

H 

33.5 

14 

1 1. 5 

1,3,5 

115 

1,3. 5 

14.5 

1921 

12.5 

13 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

12 

! 12 

12.5 

12 

12 

11.5 

11 

1922... 

11.5 

U 

10 

9 

S,5 

9 

31 

1 9.5 

8,5 

9. 5 

9,5 

10 

Washington: 




15.5 

1020 

15.5 

15 

if). 5 

35 

13.5 

13.5 

13. 5 

! It 

14 

15 

15.5 

3921 

1 i, 5 

13 

it 

14 

11 

il 

to 


11 

12 

12 

12 

1922... 

U 

12 

30 

10 

10 

30 

10 

*io”" 

10 

1 

U 

11 

11 

Eichmond : 


16 



1020 

16 

16 

: 16 

36 

16 

16 

16 

16 

10 1 

16 

16 

1021 

16 

14.5 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 1 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

34 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 ! 

12 1 

12 

13 

13 

Clwrtoton: 





19^. 

20 

20 

20 


20 








I9S1 


18 

16 


15 

15 


15 


1022 

15 

15 


15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 ; 

14 

Atlatatai 




10^ ..... . ... 

18 

IS 1 

IS 

17.5 





25 




1021 

15 



14 



13 

14 i 

14 


1022., 


11 

11 


9.5 

10 

n 

10 

10 







18 


17 

17 


38 

IS 


n \ 

22 

22 

18 ^ 

IS 

tMI 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

16 i 

16 

16 

10^. 

n 

15 

11 

12.5 

n 

12,5 

14.6 

14.5 

15 

14,5 

X^teytllei 




14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 



IS 

14 

9 

10 

9 i 

9 

9 

9 


9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 ‘ 

9.5 

10 

11 










15 

19^ 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 ^ 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

16 

10 

14 

34 

13 

13 

12 

9 

12 ^ 
9 1 

12 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1988 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 : 

9 

9 

10 


16 

IS 

18 

15 i 

15 

15.5 

14 

38 

15 ‘ 
14 

15 

15 



18 

1921 

16 

15 

14 

13 

13.5 

13.5 

iis 

13.5 

1922 

13 

12 


11 

14 

10 

13 


New Orleans: 

i 





16 

1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

35 

17 

17 

17 

1001 

1 K 

1 « 

1A I 


1A 

t i 

iA 

1 A 

1 A 

1 A 

io 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

MILK — Continued. 


Table 406 . — Millz: Monthly wholesale price, cents per quart, in cases of It quarts, 

1920-19tt — Continued. 


City and yoar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept, 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Galveston: 













1920 


17.5 


16 

16 


16 



15 


16 

1921 


15 

14 

14 


is. 5 

12.5 

12 

12 5 


12 .5 

15 

1922 

12.5 



12.5 

11 

12 

11 

ll 

32.5 

12 

12 

12.5 

Butte 









1920 


12.5 

12.5 



12.5 

12.5 

12.5 


15 



1921 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 


10 



10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9.5 

9.5 

9.5 

9 

10 

10 

10 

Denver: 













192Q 



' 12 

12 


11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1921 


13 


10 

9 

9 

8.5 

9 

8 

8 

S.5 

8.5 

1922 

8 

8 

7.5 

8 

8 

7.5 

8 

8 

S 

8 

8 

10 

Salt Lake City. 













1920 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

XI 

1921 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1 IL 

11 

, 11 

i 31 

11 

m 

11 

1922 

8 

8 

, 8 

s 

8 

' 9.5 

8 

8 



8 

S 

Seattle: 












1920 

11.5 

11 

i 10 

9 


10 

; 11 

11 

13 

10.5 



1921 

9 

8,5 

9 

9 

8.5 



8 5 


8.5 

i Ls 

8 

1922 

9.5 

9.5 

9.5 

8 

8.5 

'*8.’ 5* 

8. 5 

9.5 

9.5 

I 9 

10.5 

10.5 

Poriland: 













3920 

13. 5 

13,5 

13.5 

12 

12.5 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13.5 

13 

13 

1921 

12.5 

12 

12 


9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 

9 

8.5 

8. 5 


8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Los Angeles. 













1920 

15 

35 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 


17 

17 

17 

1921 

17 

35 

35 

15 


15 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13.5 

13 

13 

33 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

San Dranciseo: 













3920 

14 

14 

13.5 

13.5 

14 

14 

13.5 

14 

14 

11.5 

11.5 

15 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

11 

10.5 

10.5 

11 


10.5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 


Table 407 . — Millc: Monthly retail price, in cents per quart, delivered to family trade in 

cities, 1920-1922 


[Standard or grade B milk ] 


City and year. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

' Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Boston: 













3920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

17.5 

IS 

18 

18 

18 

1921 

17 

16.5 

16 

3.5.5 

15 

15 

15 

16 

35 6 

15 

15 

15 

1922 

13.5 

13.6 

13.5 

13.5 

i 12.5 

12.6 

13.5 

13,5 

13.5 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

New York: 





1 








1920 

18 

16.5 

16.5 

35 

15 

15 

16 

37 

18 

18 

18 

17 

1923 

17 

16 

15 



14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1922 

15 

15 

15 


33 

13 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

Philadelphia: 













1020 

11 

14 

14 

14 

34 

34 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

13 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

31 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

Pittsburgh: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

35 

15 

15 

15 

30 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 

14 

14 

14 

13 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

Cincinnati: 













1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

35 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922.... 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

32 

Cleveland: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

18 

13 

13 

13 

3922 

11 

11 

11 

10 

30.5 

10.5 

10.5 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

Indianapolis: 













1920 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

34 

14 

14 

1921 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

32 

32 

32 

12 

12 

11.5 

11 

1922 

11,5 

11 

11 

10.5 

10.5 

10 

10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

Chicago. 













1920 

15 

15 

14 ' 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

14 

1921 

14 

14 1 

14 

14 

34 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 ■ 

12 

12 1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1932, 

MnJv---CoiiUr)ue(l. 

Table 407 . — Milk: Montlihj retail prive^ in cents qnarl^ deUvcmi to fannbj trade m 
'cities^ 1020-19 rj — (bntinne(i. 


|[ Standard or guide milk. I 


City and j-ear. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

.1 line 

■Inly 

Ang. 

Repi. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

37eo. 

Detroit,: 













1920 

10 

10 

10 

16 

15 5 

15. 5 

16 

16 

16 

16 

iO 

14 

1921 

I.l 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

13 

12 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

Milwaukee. 













^ 1920 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

^ 1921 


10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 

..... 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

■ u 

S 

O' 

IQ 

19 

Minneapolis: 













1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

33 

13 

13 

14 

11 

11 

14 

li 

1921 

13 

12.5 

12 

12 

n 

10 

10 

11 

31 

11 

11 

10 5 

, 1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11.5 

St. I^auii 













M 1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

li 

1921 

13 

13 

12 

12 

U 

10 


11 


U 

11 

10.5 

1922 

10 

iO 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

ii 


11 


Sioux City: 













1920 

10 

10 

10 

IS 

16 

15 

15 

J 5 

IS 

10 

10 

10 

1921 

15 

1 1 

13 

8 

12 J 

12.5 

12.5 

1 2. 5 

12. 5 

12.5 

12 5 


J922 

11 

10 

10 

10 

30 

10 


ii 





St. Emus: 














1920 

LO 

16 

IS 

15 

15 

15 

15 

IS 

10 

IS 

It). 5 

16 

1921 

10 

15 

11 

11 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

10 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

Xvanrns City: 













1920 

15 5 

25.5 

IS 

16 

15.5 

15.5 

15 

15. 5 

15 

15, 5 

1.1.5 

15 5 

1921 

1 1. 5 

14 

13.5 

13.5 

13 5 

13 

U 

li 

11 

14 

Jl 

It 

1922 

U 

13 

12 

n 

11 

11.5 

11.5 

!2 

10 

12 

12 

12 5 

"Washington: 













1920 

IH 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

16 

16 

IG 

16 

10.5 

17.5 

l7. 5 

17 5 

1921 

10,5 

15 

IS 

10 

13 

13.5 

n.5 

13.5 

li 

15 

11 

15 

1922 

13,5 

13 

13 

13.5 

13 

13 

13 

13 

n 

li 

li 

11 

Eiclunond: 













1920 

10 

10 

16 

IS 

16 

17 

If) 

16 

16 

16 

IS 

16 

1921 

10 

10 

H,5 

13 

11 

H 

1 1 

li 

11 

U 

31 

Ii 

1922 

n 

11 

Ji 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

H 

14 

Charleston: 









r 




1920 

25 

25 

25 



25 

25 



25 i 


25 

1921 

25 

25 



22 


IS i 

IH 



U 


1922 

18 

J8 


18 

IS 

18 

j 

IS 

' IS 

is ! 

17 

”17 * 

Atlanta: 










1 

i 


1920 

22.5 ' 

22. 5 



25 

25 

25 

25 

i 25 

25 I 


i 

1921.... 

20 



20 

17.5 

17.5 

17. 5 

17.5 

1 17.5 

1922 



Li 5 

1C. 5 


15 

15 

1 it> 

r» 

17.5 



Jacksonville: 













. 1920 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

. 25 

25 

25 

21 ; 

22, 5 

22.5 

1921 


18 

IH 



20 


19 

! 20 

20 

iT. 5 

'■ 1 (S 5 

1922 .. 

17,0 

1 

17 

14 

1 11 

11 

io,5 

15,5 

! 17" 

JO. 5 

17 

17 

l^oul'ivillo: 










i 



1920- 

IS 

IS 

IS 

16 

1 IS 

IS 

1 IS 

IS 

16 ^ 

16 ' 

' 16 


1921 

15 

20 





i 11 

12 

■ U i 

11 : 

- ll 

ll 

1922-..,.- 

tl 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

10 

11 1 

11.5 

12 

13 

Nashyille: 













1920 

17 ' 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

: 17 

19 

1 i7 

17 

1921. 

IS 

IS 

IS 

14 

14 

14 

14 i 

1 i 

15 

11 

n 

11 

1922........ 

11 

11 

11 

11 

31 

li 

U 

U 

11 

U 

1 u 


Birmingham: ^ 












1920. 

21.5 

20 

20 

20 

23 

20 

20 

22.5 1 

22 5 

20 

20 1 

22 5 

1921. 

5 

22.5 


20 


18 

20 ; 

17 5 ! 

1 7- 4 

17 5 

17.5 

17 5 

1922 

20 

18 


17 5 

15 

IS 


17.5 1 



IS 


Nw Orleans: 







i 






1920 

19 

19 

19 

19 

17 ; 

17 

17 : 

17 

19 

19 

39 

18 

1921...... 

17 

17 

IS 

16 

IS ! 

IS 

IS i 

IS 

1 IS 

IS 

34 

14 

19^ 

14 

14 

11 

14 

14 1 

14 

14 1 

14 


14 

14 

14 

Dallas: 


’ j 






19*J) 


23 1 

23 

21 

21 ' 

21 

21 

21 

^ 21 

21 

21 

21 

1921... 


19 

17 


15 

15 1 

’ 15 

15 



16 

15 

12 

12 

12 

12 1 

15 

15 

i 15 

16 

15 

15 

t^alveston: 













1920 

20 

21 

21 

20 

20 


20 

20 

i 20 

20 

20 

20 

1921 

20 

20 

18 

18 

16.5 

IS 5 1 

12 5 

15.5 

i 17 

12 

15 5 

18 

1922 

15 5 


15 

16 

16 

15 1 

16 j 

15 

: 15 

16.5 

; 13 5 

[ 16.5 

Butt®: 



*920 

15 

15 

15 


15 

15 j 

15 

15 


16 

' 15 

! 15 

1921... 

15 

15 

15 


13 

12. 5 

12 5 

, 12.5 

13 

: 33 

' 13 
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MILK — Con tin lied. 


Table mi. -—Mill: Monthly retail ‘price, in cents per quart, delivered to family trade in 
cit%es, 1920-1922 — Continued. 

[Standard or grade B milk.] 


City and year. 

4 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

A^ov. 

Dec. 

Denver: 













1920 

12 5 

12.5 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1921.. 

13 

13 

13 

12 

11 

J1 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 5 

1922 

10 

10 

9.5 

10 

10 

9 5 

10 

10 

9 5 

10 



Salt Lake City: 











1920 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

13 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

1921 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 6 i 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

1922 

10 

8 5 

9 

9 

8 5 1 

8 5 

8 5 

8 .5 


9 

8 5 

0 

Seattle: 











1920 

14 

14 5 

13 5 

12 


13 

14 

14 

14 

14 


13 

1921 

13 i 

11 

13 

13 

12 



12 


12 

12 

11 

1922 

13 ! 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 j 


13 

13 

12 5 

13 

13 

Portland, Oieg 

i 




i 








1920 

15 

15 

15 

13 

13 5 

13 

13 

14 ^ 

14 

14 

14 5 

14 5 

1921-- 

14 

14 i 

14 


13 

12 

12 1 

12 5 i 

12 5 

12 5 

12 

12 

1922... 

12 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 1 

12 

12 , 

12 

12 

12 

Los Angeles: 






1920 

IG 

IG 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 1 

18 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

1921., 

IS 

10 

16 

16 


16 

15 I 

14 

it 

14 

14 

1 1 


: H T) , 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 1 

14 

It 

14 

15 

15 

San Francisco: 



' 1 

1 


f - 1 







1920 : 

16 

16 

15 5 i 

15 ' 

16 

16 

15 5 

' 11 ' 

1? 1 

17 1 

F 1 7 _ 

17_ 

1921 

15 5 

15 5 

15 i 

15 

15 

14 5 

13 5 

14 

li i 

13. 5 ' 

13 5 

13 5 

1922 i 

i 

13 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 


12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

12 5 

13 


BUTTER. 

Table 408. — BxUter: Farm pirice, per pound, 1st of month, 1909-1922. 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Doc. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cems. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents* 

1909 


25. 1 

24.5 

21.2 

24.0 

22.5 

21.9 

22.4 

23.3 

25 0 

26.2 

27.4 

1910 

2S. 7 i 

27.9 

26.3 

25.8 

25.5 

24.1 

23,3 

23.8 

25. 2 

25.2 

27.1 

27.8 

1911 

27. 8 1 

21. 1 

22.7 

22 6 

21 4 

20 3 

20.4 

21.7 

2:1 1 

23.8 

! 25.2 

27. 4 

1912 

28 1 

29 0 

27.2 

26.1 

20. 0 

24.8 

23 1 

23.7 

24.2 

25 0 

! 20 9 

28. 8 

1913 

28.4 

27.0 

27.5 

27.6 

27.0 

25.5 

24.7 

24.9 

25.9 

27 5 

28.2 

29.2 

1914 

20.2 

27.4 

26*0 

24.9 

23.8 

22.8 

22.9 

23.7 

25.3 

26.0 

20.3 

28.4 

1915 

28.7 

27.9 

2fi.8 

25,8 

25. 7 

24.8 

24.2 

24.2 

21.5 

25. 3 

20 4 

27.6 

1916 

:^.3 

27.6 ^ 

27.1 

27.6 

27 9 

20. 5 

25 7 

20. J 

27.4 

29 0 

31.1 

34.4 

1917 

34.0 

33. 5 

34.1 

33.5 

36 1 

35*0 

33.5 

34.0 

36.1 

38. 9 

40.9 

41.9 

1918 

43.1 ! 

43.7 1 

43.4 

40.7 

39.9 

38.0 

38,2 

39.7 

41.4 

47.2 

49.7 

52.7 

1919 

54. 9 

49.6 

43.8 

47.6 

50.3 

49.1 

47.2 

48.2 

>49.7 

51.5 

.56.0 

60.0 

1920 

61.3 

57.8 

55.9 

56* i 

57.6 

5 : 1.5 

51.0 

52.0 

52.3 

54.1 

54,3 

54,7 

1921 

49. 0 

45, 0 

42.1 

40.4 

38.6 

29.4 

29 0 

34.1 

:16.6 

38.2 

40.9 

41.1 

1922 

40.3 

34, 1 

34.7 

34.5 

34.7 

33.5 

32.7 

3 : 1,2 

33.5 

30.2 

38.5 

42.0 

Av. 1913-1922.. 

39.7 

37,4 

36*1 

35.9 

36.2 

1 33.9 

33.0 

34.0 

35.3 

37.4 

j 39.2 

, 41.2 
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BUTTER— CoBtinued. 

Table 409. — Bvttcr: Monthly average 'ivJiolcsale prirCy per ponnd, of 92-score butter at 

fee markets^ 1918-1922, 


Yeai. 

Jan 

Feb 

:RIai 

Apr 

May 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oel. 

Nov. 

iJcc. 

Aver- 

age. 

New York: 

rVi/Cv, 

(‘C7lff! 

Cmf(\ 

Ct'tUs'. 

Cenh' 

Caiffi, 

Cenffi 

Cenh. 

(Vntti 

Cents. 

Cenls 

Cents , 

Cents, 

I'JLS 

:>2 

50 

41 

12 

42 

41 

15 

10 

5(. 

59 

(.3 

69 

51 

im 

02 

52 

02 

01 

58 

52 

53 

55 

59 

68 

71 

72 

61 

1920 


00 

07 

71 

01 

57 

57 

55 

59 

09 

03 

55 

61 

1921 

52 

17 

18 

40 

32 

33 

40 

43 

13 

47 

45 

44 

43 

1922 

07 

37 

38 

38 

38 

37 

36 

35 

41 

40 

51 

54 

41 

Chieajio: 














19 IS 



41 

12 

12 

42 

43 

45 


50 

62 

67 

50 

1919 

00 

49 

00 

02 


51 

51 

53 

57 

04 

69 

68 

58 

1920 

(>3 

03 

00 

Ot 

57 

Ot) 

55 

54 

57 

57 

60 

51 

58 

1021 

48 

‘|7j 

17 

44 

29 

32 

39 

40 

42 

45 

44 

43 

42 

1922 

31 

37 

38 

37 

31 

30 

34 

31 

39 

44 

50 

53 

39 

Philadelphia 














1918 





40 

14 

45 

40 

50 

59 

03 

09 

54 

1919 

"” 02 ’ 

52 

0»2 

05 

59 

53 

5i 1 

50 

59 

08 

70 

73 

61 

1920 

(i.l 

(.7 

1 08 

71 

02 

58 

58 ! 

50 

00 

(;o 

03 

55 

62 

1921 

53 

4S 

! 49 

47 

33 

33 

40 

43 

43 

17 

46 

45 

44 

1922 

37 

37 

! 38 

38 

37 

37 

37 

30 

42 

47 

52 

55 

41 

Bostoir 



1 











1918 





40 

44 

45 

10 

55 

59 i 

1 62 

! 67 


1910 

03 j 

51 

i 

05 

59 

53 


50 

*- , 

w 

60 

' 71 

r 00 

01 

1920 

05 ! 

f 


v\f 

oi 1 

58 

58 

57 ' 

59 

59 

on 

1 51 

61 

1921 


18 

48 

10 

32 i 

34 

U 

43 

43 

40 

45 

44 

44 

1922 

37 

37 

39 ' 

38 

37 

37 

37 

31) 

40 

46 

50 

54 

41 

San Franraseo: 














lyjs 










59 

58 

62 

60 

1919 

'"‘ 50 ’ 

19 

50 1 

50 

50 

5*1 

5| 

55 

00 

63 

04 

05 

57 

1920 

02 

02 

59 1 

50 

53 

51 

57 

59 

04 

58 

53 

48 

57 

1921 

42 

40 

38 ! 

31 

31 

34 

39 

42 

41 

46 

46 

41 

40 

1922 

30 

40 

33 ' 

32 

35 

38 

39 

39 

io 

49 

45 

47 

40 

1 


Table 410 — Butter: Monthly average wholesale price per pound of 9 2 -score creamery at 

blew Yorky 1910 to 1922, 


Year 

1910.. . 

19U 

1912 

1913.. . 

1914 

Jan. 

F«‘b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Cents 

28 

22 

30 

29 

26 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Yearly 

aver- 

age. 

CfVh, 

33 

20 

39 

35 

33 

(kitfs 

30 

26 

32 

36 

29 

33 

24 

31 

37 

28 

Vents 

31 

21 

33 

35 

25 

(knfs. 

28 

23 

27 

28 
27 

Qtils. 

28 

25 

27 

27 

28 

Cents, 

29 
20 

27 

28 

30 

Cents. 

30 

27 

30 
32 

31 

Cetm 

30 

30 

31 

31 

32 

Cents. 

31 

34 

34 

34 

35 

Cents. 

30 

37 

37 

30 

34 

Cmts, 

30 

27 

32 

32 

30 

Average 

1916.. .. 

1016 

1917 

1018 

1919.. . ^ 

33 

33 

40 

52 

62 

31 

"^32 

34 

44 

50 

52 

31 

29 

27 

27 

30 

39 

4*4 

52 

27 

29 

39 

45 

53 

28 

31 

41 

40 

55 

30 

31 
44 
iS 

59 

31 

^’*‘ 29 “ 

35 

45 

58 

08 

31 

[“”■37 

S 39 
46 
03 
i 71 

35 

30 

30 

37 

42 

44 

62 

31 

36 

44 

42 

64 

20 

31 

40 

42 

58 

35 

40 

50 

69 

72 

34 

43 

51 

61 

Average 

44 

42 

41 

43 

40 

39 

39 

40 

44 

47 

50 

53 

44 

1920 

65 

66 


71 

“I’l 



lr> 1 

59 

*" “00 

Yff 

'55 

01 

1921 

52 

47 

48 

46 

32 i 

33 

40 

43 ! 

43 

47 

! 45 

44 

43 

tm, 

37 

37 

38 

3H 

38 

37 

30 

35 

41 

46 

51 

54 

41 
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BUTTEH — Continued. 

Table 411 —Butler: Tnieriialional trade, calendar years 1909-1921. 

fButfccr includes all biitl or made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but docs not include margarme 
coco butter, or ghee See ‘‘ General note,” Table 161.] 


Average, 1909-1913 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports 


Imports. 


Expoits 


Impoits. 


Exports. 


PIlINCirAL EXPOIIT- 


ING COUNTKIES 

Argentina 

Austi aba 

Canada 

Eemnaik 

Finland 

Franco 

Italv-.-- 

Netliei lands 

Now Zealand 

Noiwaj" 

Russia 

Sweden 

Umted Stales 


1,000 

pounds 

113 

46 
3, 38S 
6,241 
2, 370 

1.3, 713 
972 
4, 987 

47 
976 

2, 202 
330 
1,647 


1,000 
pounds 
6,934 
77, 859 
3, 973 
195, 530 
26, 337 
40, 769 
7,870 
75, 1.33 
38, 761 
3,137 
150, 294 
4.5, 870 
4,125 


1,000 
pounds 
10 
37 
1, 464 
441 
11 

12,789 
1, 8S0 
015 
4 

8,201 


1,000 
pounds 
44,881 
39,006 
16, 509 
80,622 
879 
995 
51 

30, 242 
38, 732 
2 


1,000 

pounds 


34 

1,105 

6 

5 

18, .58 4 
3, 104 
131 


0) 

8,098 


1,000 
pounds. 
40, 688 
92, 421 
13, 361 
164, 959 
2, .508 
4,812 
96 

45, 576 
34, 945 
5 


1,C00 

pounds. 


4,018 

860 

14 

40, 235 
l,00t 
4,401 


7, 558 


1,000 
pounds. 
52, 187 


9, 133 
202, 942 
14, 253 
3,033 
145 
44, 528 
100,630 
29 


13, .817 
9,510 


76 

34, 556 


36,917 
37, 454 


53 

17,488 


14, 175 
18, 55S 


342 

8,015 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Austria-IIiingarj’- 



^r^il 

British South Afiica.. 
Butch East Indies. . . 

Egypt 

Germany 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other coimtries 

Total 


^6, 281 
x^, wt 

4, .551 
4, 025 
4, 152 
2,350 
111,441 
11, 106 
4.55, 489 
23, 563 


4 267 
3 ; 125 
84 
38 


8 166 
498 
44 
1, 179 
3, 380 


11,176 

42 

387 

5,976 

785 


11 

563 

567 


246 


13, 250 
174, 568 
10, 596 


(^) 
262 
1, 811 


^731 
18,461 
167 
658 
6,793 
570 
17,227 
18, 140 
187, 799 
19, 356 


2452 


127 

22,665 1 

1,338 

10 

3 

51 

629 

73 

2,9.83 

23 

6,824 


204 

628 

149 

429 



3 

15, 994 

10 

363 

372, 895 

1, 105 

1, 748 

8, 883 

1,007 


674,014 


6S9, 293 


265,568 


290, oil 


355, 390 


420, 446 


519, 240 


441,880 


1 Less than .500. 
a Austna only. 

8 Two-yeai average. 


Table 412. — Butter: Monthly receipts at five marJeets, 1918 to 1922. 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. ; 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

1 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

^ Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

New Yoik: 

191.8 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Average... 

Chicago: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Average... 

Philadelphia: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922. ........ 

Average... 

Lhs. 
13,725 
16,439 
11,794 
12, 101 

1 16,191 

Lhs. 

14, 100 

36,119 

11,201: 

ll,027i 

16,475: 

Lbs. 

15,750 

10,232 

12,972 

12,969 

19,256 

Lhs. 
14,325 
17, 125 
7,845 
14,265 
16,238 

Lhs. 

17,550 

22,904 

13,383 

21,339 

24,723 

Lhs.\ 

27,900 

28,419| 

20,206 

27,233 

34,583 

Lhs. 

25,875 

23,372 

21,534 

21,635 

30,715 

Lhs. \ 
20,250 
22, 893 
18,203 
23,664 
23,085 

1 

Lhs. ! 
15,600 
19,650 
14,914 
21, 187 
18,209 

Lhs. 

18,375 

16,219 

12,079 

17,072 

16,885 

Lhs. 
13, 125 
15,285 
10,436 
15, 564 
16,016 

Lhs. 

13,725 

12. 041 

10.042 
14, 892 
14,801 

Lhs. 
210, 300 
226,698 
164,608 
212,948 
247, 177 

11,050 

13,784 

15,436 

13,960 

19,980 

27,668 

24,626 

21,619 

17,912 

16,126 

14,085 

13,100 

212,346 

18,142i 

12,324| 

10,0651 

10, 054! 

13,628 

22,169 
10, 177 
9,4^47 
9,908 
12,047 

24,051 
11,458 
11,398 
12, 195 
14,184 

21,039^ 

12,891: 

10,344| 

14,513' 

14,378, 

20,780 
23,168 
17, 118 
21,785 
23,568 

30,173 

33,373 

25,344| 

28,67l! 

31,640 

34,554 
24,627 
27,633 
21, 551 
27,166 

27,037 

18,556 

20,200 

21,290 

21,582 

21, 134 
13, 156 
15,4.55j 
14,864 
15,664 

21,916 

10,758 

11,417 

14,664 

13,394 

16, 122 
7,722 
9, 528 
11, 185 
11,652 

14,544 
7, 569 
8,797 
13,011 
14, 196 

277,661 
185, 779 
176,746 
193,591 
213,099 

12,843j 

12,750 

14,657 

14,63.3 

21,284 

31,020 

27,106 

21,733 

16,055 

14,430 

11,242 

11,623 

209,375 

3,824 

3,264 

3,250 

5,487 

3,250 
3,520 
2, 817 
4,640 

2,620 

3,748 

3,398 

3,860 

4,877 

2,484 
4, 101 
2,964 
i 4,0.S4 
4,449 

3,691 
5,064 
3,980 
6, 139 
6,505 

4,941 

6,660 

6,237 

7,803 

8,791 

4,721 

5,026 

5,850 

6,486 

6,872 

4,069 
4,356 
4, 773 
5, 713 
6,944 

3, 419 
4, 141 
4,698 
6, 107 
4, 571 

: 3, 445 

i 3,847 
! 3, 771 
4,780 
4,328 

: 2,693 
i 4, 181' 
i 3, 010 
4, 184 
4, 075 

2, 898 
2, 993 
3, 165 
4,543 
4, 202 

1 34, 881 
51, 191 
48,630 
58,766 
64, 741 

^^3,956 

2 3, .557 

3,701 

3,616 

5, 056 

6,886 

5,791 

4,971 

4, 387 

' 4,034 

3,629 

3,560 
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BUTTEll—Oontinuod. 


Table 4 12 . — Butin: Monthly receipts at jive markets^ 19 IH to i, 922 ~“-('oiitinued. 

l(H)0 omitted.] 



Year. 


Boston: 
lyiH. 

1919. 

1990 

15121 

1922 

Average . . 

San Francisco* 
IIHH i 

1919 

1920 
J921 
3922 

Avorngc. . . 

Total .> null IsK'ts: 
19 IK, 

1919 

1920 

1921^ 

15W*4. 


179,119 no. l.T, in, 70S! 51, 
Ins, 9 A), 2 it) 10, 2S2l0r), 
l7i,i(»7i:>9,7n'iO,r>:>iU:i, 
r)9,r>n:V7s, iioiu, i<)i!n2,7;u oo, 2 ifv i.!, 
‘1 3 ] oiOiio. 2041*12^ oor)|ns, -lar) 9 1, TiojTs, 492;()i , 027: 10, issi il 

Average. . kr>, 077|2a2, 05^10, 32r)'39, 098|r>7, 2ls'si, 4a2|7J , SlojoH, 735!46,G49] li, 



1 10 months' total, March to Decembci , inclusive. 


3 i-year average. 


Table 413 . — Butter: Monthly and yearly receipt by Slates, weZK 

[000 onuttod.J 
BOSTON. 


State. 

Jau. 

Feh 

?»far. 

Apr. 

May. 

.1 urns 

July. 

Aug 1 

Bept. 

Get. 

Nnv. 

Dee. 

Total. 


IM 

Ua, 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

JAs* 

Lbs. 

Uh. 

JJn. 

Lbi. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Illinois. 

490 

020 

\m 

740 

2, 110 

1,221 

2, 480 

S,<HK) 

OJh 

1,340 

1, 120 

L .606 

18,717 

Ohicago 

l,o09i 

1,060 

1,160 

849 

2,22.3 

2,327 

1,209 

1, 048 

Hf)7 

291 

.608 

1 

14, 626 

Indiana 

«h| 

30 

10 

10 

6.67 

796 

412 

110 

1.61 

88 

ISO 

! iOl 

2, .651 

Iowa 

20« 

112 

137 

ir>6 

01.3 

868 

061 

31.1 

471 

248 

100 

81 

3,982 

I'CwiiKas 




2 

.60 

112 

71 

130 

22 


8 

3' 

4(M 

J'Centucky 

4 




22 

20 

06 

21 





1.12 

Maine . r, 

20 

27 

IH 

li 

7 

16 

6 

1 

L 

2.1 

4,6 

22 

197 

MafylaiKL.....,,,., 












5 

5 

MAisaehnsetts. 

- 79 

‘ 16 

im 

i m 

27 

136 

16 

40 

36 

32 

131^ 

77 

H70 



100 

144 

35 

44 

234 

66)0 

566 

320 

192 

14.6 

97; 

102 

2, 6o.l 

Minnesota 

; m 

206 

349 

m 

1, 184 

2,134 

2,008 

1,098 

1, 190 

808 

4.19' 

188: 

11,21.3 

Missouri...... 

1 4 

2 

7 

4 

210 

iim 

104 

87 

67 

46 

91 

u 

884 

Montana .... ... 

i 






23 






23 

Mebrasfca. . - 

1 202: 

m 

31 

73 

276 

3{13 

444 

216 

261 

127 

11 

m 

2, 1.62 

New Hampshire.... 

60 

37 

42 

20 

42 

39 

38 

38 

41 

57 

29 

28 

467 

New York 

106' 

130^ 

95 ' 

60 

91 

,636 

491 

222 

325 

1.1 

165 

188 

2,282 

New York Caty. 

386. 

329 

700 

368 

102 

m 

146' 

131 

02 

m 

m 

142 

3 494 

Norfeh IMkota 

31 

1 


25 

26 

64 

78' 

24 

00 

2 

*2 


302 

OMo- ' 

173 

87 

104 

43 

602 

074 

390 

041 

504 

440 

350; 

^ 73 

4^041 

Oklahoma. 

F«i»sylv»ttia- ...... 

4 

22 

*''l6 

22^ 

6 

26 

87 

10 

102 

29 

23 

36 

(1) 

33 

22 


22 

319 

129 

FhlWefpWa...' 

43 

19 





11 

41 

57 




174 

South I>afcota 

113 

106 

107 

m 

428 

360 

317 

241 

158 

: 60 

42 

3 

2,133 



4 



i 

13 







22 

40 

Veri»ont 

393 

549 

702 

715 

812 

923 

027| 

434 

314 

^5 

' ®r> 

292 

6,339 

Wisewasia 

40 

02^ 

a)j 

89 

236 

448 

410 

304! 

270 

98 

89 

67 

1 2,215 

i 


Bes® tWn W i^ounds. 
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BUTTER — Continued. 

Table ^1^,— Butter: Monthly and ijearly receipts ^ hy States, Continued. 

[000 omitted ] 

SAN EEANCISCO. 


State. j 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr j 

May. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Total. 


Lh<}. 

Lhs. 

Lbs, 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs 

Lhs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

California 

1,545 

1,480 

2,040 

2,596 

2,64S 

2, 432 

1, 991 

1 , 892 

1,712 

1,651 

1, 6S5 

1,G80 

23, 352 

Coloiado 






30 

30 

30 


30 



l^O 

Idaho 

98 

(^) 

33 


2 

1 

23 


101 

74 




Illinois 







58 


36 

24.1 


118 

Iowa 









27 

! 24’ 


51 

Minnesota 








30 

22 

22 



74 

Missouri 








4 





4 

Montana 







^ 32 

75 

48 




155 

Nebraska — 





21 

22 







16 

Nefada 

45 

”'”29 

””66 

””i5' 

17 

58; 

””67 

32 

19 

15 

[ '"23 


3gg 

North Dakota 

I 








24 

97 

1 24 


145 

Oregon 

19 

24 : 

18 

8i 

32 

172 

" * ’26 

23 

34 

115 

73 

41; 

585 

Utah 

25 

43 



3 

1 

2 



36 


26 

336 

Washington 

10 

G 

1 


5 

25 

2 

43 

49 

152 

s 

34 

332 

Wyoming 






1 

5 

(0 

1 

(0 

1 

8 











1 


CHICAGO. 


Alabama 

G) 


G) 

G) 

G) 

(0 

2 

4 

6 

5 

2 

G) 

2 

5 

! 

2 




14 

14 

192 

Arkansas 




G) 

California 

192 




Colorado 

145 

52 

69 

69 

79 

311 

336 

80 

48 

61 

23 

44 

1,317 

Georgia 







(0 






(0 













Idaho 












34 

34 

llhnois 

395 

255 

303 

334 

ii74 

1, 208i 

806 

798 

519 

617 

472 

584 

7, 465 

Indiana 

67 

42 

24 

40 

184 

174 

104 

125 

63 

102 

37 

65 

1,027 

Iowa 

2,681 

! 2,397 

2,812 

2,862 

4,407 

5,356 

3,556 

3,494 

3,269 

2,789 

3,282 

3, 830 

40, 735 

Kansas 

534 

389 

235 

237 

1,029 

1,094 

841 

644 

123 

95 

112 

602 

«j, 935 

Kentucky 

11 

2 

1 

6 

46 

35 

1 

71 

71 

7 

3 

34 

291 

Maryland 


2 



l! 








3 

Mu’ingan 

lOS 

102 

iii 

iOH 

384' 

521 

236 

82 

26 

28 

39 

61 

1, 609 

Mimn?ft 0 ta 

2, 502 

2, 558 

3,098 

2, 696 

3,831 

5,036 

5,713 

3,285 

2, 565 

,1,991 

1,871 

2,334 

37,483 

Mississippi 

2 

(1) i 

45, 

24 

51 

97 

14 

4 

33 

1 

21 

7 

299 

Missouri - 

627 

467 

393 

343: 

3,008 

1, l85 

836 

1,399 

788 

639 

507 

767 

8,959 

Montana 

4 

4' 


3t) 

6 

96 

91 

30 

£5 

3 

1 

3 

209 

Nebraska 

1, 159 

1,114 

835 

1,452 

1,718 

2,489 

2,737 

1,616 

,1,117 

768 

731 

1,222; 

16,95| 

Now Mexico - 








7 





7 

New York 



(1) 

4 

23 

(1) 


G) 



21 


48 

North Dakota 

159 

43; 

130i 

192 

360 

371i 

565 

502i 

270 

26 o| 

115 

70| 

3,049 

Ohio 


23 

70 

140 

27 

162 

35 

55 

58' 

112 

142 

50 

874 

Oklahoma 

89 

44' 

2 


2&5 

328 

511 

337 

1 


3 

133 

1,7,3 

Peuns vl vania ... 


4 ! 

5 

(i) 

5 

G) 

3 


1 


1 

G; 

19 

South Dakota 

589 

475 

759 

54 s 

848 

I 

1,341 

1,599 

1,136 

597 

695 I 

498 

563 

9, 639 

Tennessee 

3 

2 

1 

j 2 

3 

5 

6 

2 

1 

V. 

2 

6 

34 

Texas 

7 


(1) 


28 

G) 




(0 1 

G) 

1 C^) 

35 

Utah ' 



24 

2i 

24 




' ^ 48: 

120 

Wisconsin 

4,329 

4,067 

5,263 

5,258 

8,241 

11,815 

9,168 

7,907 

6,072 

5,194 

3,768 

3,691 

74,773 

Canada 












47 

47 

Nf'W Zoaland . 

29 












29 

Miscellaneous 

5 

5 

2 

4 


2 

3 

1 

6 

28 

2 

2 

60 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Alabama 

California 

Delaware 

District of Goltanbia. 
Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 






231 

30 

4 



38 

28 

25 

3 

22 



1,057 

277 

169 

854 

272 

159 

530 

232 

139 

386 

252 

167 


G) 






(1) 

i 







88' 

357 

30 

i7 

8 

1 

18 

‘ 37 

13 

31 

258 

1 



G) 




ll 

9 

1 







1 

1,079 

1,718 

725 

703 

797 

44x1 

1,011 

612^ 

9,973 

608 

661 

561 

328 

345 

354' 

217 

340 

4, 447 

118 

183 

174 

115 

66 

30i 

57 

14 

1, 391 


850 
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BUTTE R— ( Vjiitimi od . 

Table 413. — Butter: Moiithly and yearly rece I pis, by Btates^ Ooniinuod. 

[000 oimttc'd 3 

P aiLA DK LP HIA ™(N>ntimicd. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

A pr. 

Mav 

June 

July 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dc- 

To'al 


L/as*. 

' ,L5«. 


£/m*. 

i Lbs, 

Lhs. 

JJt.l 

Lbs 

Lh-. 

JMh. 

Lhs 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Ma? viiiiKl 

IM 


1 



43 

09 

21 

0) 

CD 

L17 

35 

453 

Massacluisetts 








1 

^ 23 

1 37: 



Miehiuau 

inj 

IhU 

M 

hV; 

1 

! 249 

172 

133, 

300 

102 

S) 

137 

1,005 

Mifin'\su!a 

2,0SJ 


2,432 

1,912 

2.033 

2, 579 

2,034 

2,3701 

i 1,054 

1, 55 "> 

1,407 

1,798 

24,594 






43 

137 

GO 

44i 

i 31 




31,8 

Missoim 

5H 

,7 

ol 

23 

50 



53 

i 

; 27 

33 

i 

I 34 

' GS^ 

511 

NebiasUa 

134 

39 

S«v 

131 

230! 

177 

80 

357 

1 99 

121 

98 

2281 

1,077 

ITo w ilaiiipsiiirc. . . . 




1 







1 


1 

New Jasav ' 

3oi 

2 

J 

(’) i 

2 

C) 


(D 



1 2i 

i4 

57 

New York". ' 

J07| 

G2 

ISS 

151 

03 

501 

201 

234 

435 

240 

103| 

139 

2,275 

North Cai oliiia 






CD 


li 



i 


1 

Nofth Dakota 

4tl 

J 

25 

2S 

4'^ 

S7 

24 

1' 





213 

Ohio , 

150' 

111 

js.) 

200 

(j33 


00} 

403 

373 

"■f502 

’*'213 

103 

4,309 

0 klaliuma 






21 


3 



2 

1 

27 

i\ nn-.vi\auia 

314 

350; 

350 

3(H) 

330 

3(55 

’"inn 

207 

" ’ ’ i93 

'"43S 

290 

: 174 

3, 597 

South Carolina 


33 









1 


34 

South Dakota 

(i) 


5 





1 





0 

T(‘nnes>see 

71 

13 

rj 

31 

224 

297 

239 

M) 

230 

173 

50 

30 

1,754 

Virginia 

57 

52; 

73 

53 

142 

1 

141 

157 

no 

95 

Ht, 

80j 

90 

1, 145 

West Mrginia 

7| 

0 

C 

4 

' 20 

111 

3 

0 

5 

5 

1-! 

1 

93 

Wisconsin 

437; 

390 

405 

424 


055 

530 

370 

359 

244 

2541 

221 

4,710 

Wyonuug 





j 302 




2 





2 












1 1 1 



NEW YORK CITY. 


Alaljania 

Arimia 

California 

Delaware 

Dist of Columbia... 

Oeorfiia... 

lUluoLs 

Indiana 

Iowa 

ICansas 

Kontuckv.... 

Maryland........... 

Maasachuaetts 

Micldptan 

Mimiesota.. 

Mteisslpnl. 

MisHourL., 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Cjarolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Fenusylvania 

South Carolina — . 

Sohth Dakota. ..... 

Tenneswe. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Canada......... — 


TT 


17 

0 

5 

4 

11 

7 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

11 

31 

124 

1 

112 



74 


(D 






178 

3G4 

2 

(D 

3 

2 

4 


3 

4 

(D 

2 

(D 

(D 

25 

22 


CD 


13 

3 



11 


(D 

(i) 

64 

0 

4 

2 

5 

4 

28 

10 

h 


3 

0 

13 

95 

2,h;50 

2,502 

3,283 

2,377 

3 911 

5,072 

3,743 

2,195 

2, 177 

1,021 

2,137 

1,090 

33,518 

490 

214 

320 

220 

704 

1,049 

050 

611 

317 

423 

r>H? 

472 

5,991 

2,795 

2,914 

3,180 

2,730 

4,270 

5,940 

5,403 

4,433 

3,530 

s.tmi 

2,770 

2,292 

43,489 

19 

33 


12 

22 

117 

102 

74 


0) 

7 

43 

429 

25 

19 

67 

77 

47 

130 

120 

41 

34 

75 

53 

17 

701 

2 

4 

3 

1 

8 

23 

70 

32 

134 

49 

41 

7 

3H0 

27 

97 

10 

lIV 

5 

31 

01 

i 

27 

24 

in 

2 

418 

534 

510 

447 

218 

795 

1,015 

801 

532 

022 

414 

734 

425 

7,213 

4,032 

5,812 

0,820 

5,as4 

7,117 

10,04811,117 

8,014 

0,U1 

5,693 

4,001) 


30,589 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

27 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

54 

90 

177 

194 

97 

595 

529 

443 

332 

192 

257 

350 

3tl7 

3,073 

1,730 

1,877 

2,035 

1,531 

2,417 

2,753 

2,719 

2,473 

: 1,531 

l/7s0i 

1,454 

1,700 

1 *24,074 

10 

18 

12 

6! 

9 

0 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2‘ 

i 4 

! 80 

001 1 

073 

1,221 

786| 

1,033 

1,027 

938 

819^ 

frkl 

513 

273 

20h 

9,598 

11 

n 

9 


23 

20 

20 

30' 

1 2:i 

24 

9; 

11 

195 

18 

17 

13 

0 

4 

97 

33 

40 

U) 

! 3 



240 

723 

540 

520 

448 

1,301 

i,a'i3 

1,207 

790 

rm 

1 1,029 

”*317 

703 

10,031 

IZl 

179 

212 

131 

347 

604 

240 

IMi 2,33 

; 93 

(>0 

22 

2,349 

(D 

CD 

1 

(D 

2 

2 

1 

(D 

(D 

; (D 

i 

2 

9 

45 

59 

38 

13 

29 

42 

30 

21 

2 

: 4b 

3 

14 

353 

90 

54 

28 

34 

151 

179 

136 

20b 

127 

: 57 

54 

70 

1,185 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

CD 

1 

(D 

1 


2 

3 

27 

22 

34 

6 

14 

68 

136 

02 

03 

90 

83 

64. 

32 

652 

(D 



(D ! 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 






1 


t 


28 

29 

004 

071 

071 

063 

l,0B5 

1,742 

1,806 

1,501 

1,188 

1 1,017 

381 

855 

12,803 

337 

33 

35 



29 




68 

600 

720 

1,828 


1 TjAs?*? tbflTi SfWl nmindc 
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BUTTER— Oontinued. 

Table 414 . — Cold storage holdings of creamery butter in United States, 1916 to 1922. 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Fell 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee, 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average.. 

1931 

1922 

48,977 

40,134 

50,720 

43,910 

63,737 

31,139 

30,474 

20,018 

36,777 

38,359 

15,033 

10,952 

18,808 

24,191 

22,568 

3,346 

6,805 

14,629 

11,909 

12,555 

1,082 
3, (>07 
9,536 
9,659 
7,554 

7,017 

9,953 

12,698 

29,435 

12,872 

53,863 

49,982 

49,140 

90,158 

52,520 

102,537 

88,992 

88,305 

123,546 

101,455 

105,836 

103,179 

99,334 

131,388 

115,558| 

100,522 

109,154 

87,883 

121,816 

113,385 

85,260 

100,115 

80,874 

100,474 

101,778 

67,292 

79,928 

65,111 

73,654 

79,760 

48,697 

32,673 

19,510 

9,349 

6,288 

34,395 

59,134 

100,967 

112,059 

106,552 

93,700 

73,147 

58,682' 

48,412^ 

4J,486 

35,047 

27,103 

22,582 

14,732 

9,113 

7,712 

3,830 

21,682 

13,202 

61,991 

67,410 

82,838 

103,151 

92,292 

112,039 

90,116 

96,680 

77,983 

73,857 

65,129 

47,773 


OLEOMARGARINE, 

Table 415. — Oleomargarine: Yearly production, United States, 1918 to 1922.^ 


[Pounds, net, 000 omitted ] 


Year. 

IJncolorcd. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Ammal 

and 

vegetable 

oil. 

Exclu- 

sively 

vegetable 

oil. 

Exclu- 
sively 
animal 1 
oil. 

Ammal 

and 

vegetable 

oil 

Exclu- 
sively 
: vegetable 
i oil. 

Exclu- 

sively 

animal 

oil. 

1918 

255, 197 

88,862 

3,307 

7,056 

112 

1,003 

355,637 

1919 

214,759 

132,906 

3,391 

9,303 

1 9,793 1 

1,165 

371,317 

J920 

161,636 

190, 280 

3,843 

8,951 

5,359 

94 

370,163 

1921 

103,962 

99,265 

C24 

5,960 

2,026 

30 

211,867 

1922 

104,284 

74,128 

302 

4,977 

1,383 

1 

185,075 

1922. 








January 

8,812 

7, 159 


464 

13S : 

r > . . * 

16,^74 

February 

8,374 

5,793 


. 392 

- 92 


14,650 

M arch 

8,977 

6.294 

! Ih 

471 

116 

1 

15,916 

April 

7, 649 

6,064 


400 

100 


14,202 

Mttv..... 

8,210 

5,102 

19 

389 

104 


13,825 

Juiie .. 

7, 400 

4,471 

34 

315 

84 ■ 


12,312 

iiiiv 

7, 534 

4,413 

13 

331 

80 


12,370 

August 

7,712 

4,803 

27 

331 

88 


12,962 

Wept'OTriber * . * 

8,322 

5,361 

33 

388 

94 


14,198 

October 

10, 002 

7, 2S3 

48 

418 

136 


17,887 

N oveTn her . 

10, 401 

8,279 

34 

507 

146 


19,367 

December 

10,832 

9,116 

38 

671 

205 


20,812 







1 Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Table 416 . — J Production of oleomargarine ^ 

[Pounds, net, 000 omitted.] 
COLORED. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jime. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

year 

ended 

Jime 

30. 

1908. . . 







2393 

334 

360 

468 

463 

587 


1909.... 

526 

497 

586 

543 

507 

417 

381 

434 

487 

519 

521 

634 

5,7i6 

1910 

525 

518 

619 

595 

542 

403 

414 

433 

469 

474 

630 

587 

6,177 

1911..., 

524 

501 

606 

464 

389 

362 

359 

454 

393 

477 

539 

594 

5,831 

19X2.... 

663 

629 

614 

588 

538 

387 

449 

394 

439 

530 

501 

616 

6,236 

1913 

602 

618 

638 

701 

586 

i 446 

477 

494 

532 

635 

606 

615 

6,520 

1914 

610 

5(13 

608 

477 

433 

395 

422 

509 

488 

480 

472 

583 

6,384 

1915 

807 

1,082 

1,131 

598 

526 

497 

472 

436 

443 

548 

557 

597 

7,595 

1916 

561 

569 

684 

677 

652 

654 

447 

569 

643 

719 

741 

759 

6,749 

1917..... 

703 

628 

741 

738 

731 

692 

496 

512 

573 

677 

542 

521 

8,012 

1918 

508 

470 

615 

582 

587 

511 

1 40S 

433 

538 

008 

551 

747 

6,595 

1919 

1,111 

1,642 

2,242 

2, 716 

1,930 

921 

1,705 

1,807 

683 

1,087 

1,719 

1,626 

13,849 

1920 

1,540 

960 

i 1,250 

1,139 

3,114 

996 

934 

1,019 

1,484 

1,378 

1,368 

1,046 

15,624 

1921 

936 

816 

949 

823 

518 

328 

424 

500 

i 577 

692 

693 

656 

11,600 

1922 

556 

481 

595 

498 

513 

418 






t 

i 
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OLEOMAIUJARI NE 

TiiBLE ‘IKL — Prodiicfhou of oit^onoiiytoiot' - i'onilmiotl, 
[PoiiiuLi, iH‘l, OtMl omilH <i.j 
P\('ULOIi,KU. 


Year. 

3 uii. 

J^eb. 

Mur. 

A [tr. 

ISW 





iniM) 

S, 170 

S, ‘112 

OJ»‘J 7 

VfJ 7 o 

lain.... 

LO'llI? 

j 2 ,o;;u 

j:i, 1.-0 

ri. 7 H 

IDil..,. 

{I,' ss.. 

s,o; 0 ( 

0 , 070 ) 

<l,M.O 

lOll... 


3 .f, 0 .n 

If \}iyy 

r 

pji;}..... 



i;ls'J 2 

31 IU..-. 

1 1 . IMl 

32 , n 

1 32 ,;nT 

i 0 , 7 M 

Itll.l 

I 2 ,,iin 

i 2 ,.> 7 < 

i 

' { 0 . 7 n 1 

il 3 }(» ... 

31 , 0 ".i 

1 !,o;: 1 

11,2 3 '}' 

1 . 5,073 

P> 17 .... 

‘^ 7 U! 

jo.io:; 

22 , 1 iO 

1 

22 ,J 10 

iniH.... 

;■ llHi 

;r>, nil 

' 1 

i 

22,012 

lUlV.... 

10 , !M. 

10 /, n 

27 , }.:!■ 

;v’ }}s 

pJJtK 

I, ! 

:;i, 7 oi 


;;<<,<.}))' 

3 S# 21 .... 

22,«':0 

20 , 77 .'} 

2 ! 2 , i 2 

ItSjOSl 

31)22 1 

1 , 1 , <110 

ILJilO 

"’’■'I 

I i;j, 122 


M:ty 




Auk. , • 


; Total 
, I .vt‘ar 

-iiJIW 

ill. 


b,7i>r’ 

pi, i 7 r,j 

r>, m\ 

s,*}<r> 

I 5, 7 in, 

2 ' 5 . 1 !H 
L'n, ! 

lalilltsj 


sf,m< 
r», 1 “f 
7 , 1 ^ 7 , 

S/Nh’ 


f.nnn ».■ i:* T/hC 

:,,M) M U! i‘*; 

!>, !.c f> 

l.'i'vv ' in, to*'* H 

n ifiDY I',,'..; f:.* 


s, sn*' 
If if I 
nt/in'i 


7,‘M7 s,77! I',;*)!' 11.7 

7, "1 17 ** I* > 1 3 /, o'.o lit, ! . 
S,73 1 13 ‘ vi hi. i'r 

s/n‘< if. ' 7 ' 3 ), Vi,' 
in, }*f 1 .V, n 

I 

n,itjn !‘j, -N" J 7 ,n»'^ t»'' V . 

in,:.;;; A', fh *, n ^ v. s j; . f . 
2’;.7‘’n :i » V i»f * » • o* 1' - 

iu,,vi; ift,tii 7 jo/o'ii V,, , 


( 1 , Kin 
M.KiO 
37,'ifn 


' I 

I ^ Puljllshnd nioathly rojjurts ht^an in Julv, 

^ Table 417. — Olfvmargw ine: }fafrri*dH i/W in mottn/nds/hf ioui /n 

[IH 30 


ft L'77 

1 l.nn'i 


' * » , I'l t 

h', I . 


Mi. , 17 ;} 

! ii ,;{‘}2 

i ^ 

1T1,707 

3;r/,«i:}7 

|•i\m 

221 , UH 

’.IlMr}! 

-5 

V sfi.ii) 
2m‘*, Hi 


if* poionkf 


i 


ni*. . 





" '“‘T 


Matorltil. ' 

im 

1017 j 

lOlN 

l“iO If A 

; I'vi 1 

I‘ri2 

Off*'* nil 

0s,0v‘ 

0<...„7‘ ' 

O^b.iT- 

07, 3<;< I VC, --s;* 

f 1 

M.»To f 

lO/M 

romnrnl tni 


lo,7o,l 

01.7 i » 

<»‘< 0*0 1 ;-i 

1 Mf2 j 

u,,m 

r'0|<>ns(HHi tuL 

lO.Onfi 

l.'i.n.VJ 

:'4i. j M 

»7,Mo 1 .0 5 M 

h.vi ! 

1.', KJ) 

Milk 

21 

21, 110 

<2,I.V 

, 70 *riO 

t f 7 ! 0 


ThMmi nil 

.1, ;>.},) 

10, }OH 

21, »o,i 

2,M 7.,! H .01 

0. < 2 


Brtlt 

I.IHH 

0. f 1 ■) 

H.270 

2!/i2. 21, -04 

2 ‘ »o,') ' 

W/W 

Oiw jtlnnrinn, 

2,o;;n 

2, KM , 

227 


2 i‘ 

L17I 

Nmitrnl InrO 

3 10 

02 , lot , 

11,702 

In ’/of fV» 

PI »»-v 

‘0\057 

i 0i*O sf uj'k 

no; 

iviN 

7,*W 

0,2.12 1 1. ^o| 

'» 1 

2, 1 14 

iLiibtr. 

; 2, } *2 

;5, ton 

l,.Mn j 

1 ,*.0*^1 i 0, 1 » 

1, fvi j 

I,ifl7 

nil 




1 

0 IVi ! 


rnrnoil 

U7 

1 H,^} ‘ 

M 

ifV' '’<7, 

, ‘n*o , , 


B JvaOoun oH 




i 

Oft 


KoiOlo iHlInw......... 


- 




nil....,...,,..,,. J 


; 

i i 

;,7' 


Mauwuoi 


{ io < 

It 

ll \ ii i 



IMarfiig *.,1 




; ! 1 

22« 1 

"“ii 

3VPSvi;||iMWM)!l*4 .! 




2/17 ! 

;i 117 





. .. 1 



Will ,| 


27tJ.M i 

i 

K'rfi, HHj : 

2'h.um^ 112, »; 2 ; 

; 2ll,o;»t4j 

2 W2®) 


3 ifiti-ioai lantituto Marfiitfiiw Mjmulm’tuu*r.v iiniP ou, hmmm. 
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JUJTTKll, 

Table 418.— Montkhj prihluHion, fouled ^Slates, 19U-1923. 
CUlKAMi*:itV iUrTTER. 


year. 

Jao. 

F<‘h 

Mar 

A,.. 1 

! 


Iht 

Ih 

/ /(,S* 

hl,.s j 

1917 

! 3, 997 

3 'X, L 59 

17 , .»71 

5 L.SJ 9 I 

BOX 

W 3.»7 

} 2 ,;o;.< 

i 9 ,i)si; 

57 , 332 j 

1919 

,52 1 S*> 

n,:H 3 

5 1 , s 2 .’ 

07 , 1 X 7 

1920 

19 , OH' 

■! 0 ,. 15 . 

. 5 f» ..(»] 

♦ i) 022 | 

1921 

5 S, 9 HfO 

51 >, 571*1 o 7 ,u 77 

S 2 .;o .5 i 

Average..' 

19 , 0991 15 ,.. 2 s) 

* 5 , 05201 , 103 j 

1923 , 

71 , 7 r, 

05 , 7 o! 

77, 521 

S. 5 ,SSI' 

! 


M;iy. 


Lhi 

7,1, IBS] 
sr>,7t>I( 




Us 

0^, S 

lot,.;; 


July. 


‘*7, tH, 


j:.o 

‘ ’ * Li>r> iio,Mt 
('.Doli i I , si).s; 


Ant'. 


S(*,p{. 


0(‘i 


Mov. Pee. 


/tjy j X?>3. i lJ)s.\ Lbs- j Lh,t 
H.!, ‘);{L|70, 7itjr>(), i70 t‘i, <05, is, i,u 
* Ls;72, au7’L.;, 1 5 , 7 n 1 ir>, , 51.0 

SI }5.S't>S,815j5‘'',7Ai! i.),(Ul!|0,t>02 
I 00,»»L0|77, l(Xj «r,,iB0,5,{.5<07)2, iU5 
1 1 1 1 , o,}s!so, 0.72 X t, B7 t:7o, 02 1 j7 1 , too 


Total. 


Lhs. 
750, .511 
702,285 
810,994 
SrW, 577 
1,051,938 


I J)l, 17o|70,0'Mr0.5, 05x1.51, :i0'52,s:7j 801,281 

! 0^, 727js7, 750. iTTrrrlTTriTTiTrTTiTriT 


AAlKIUl'AN CHKESi.. 


1917 

8,7.19. 9, t!5 n,9P IT, 577 

28 ii32' 

.38, 790) 

3r».290,' 

1918 

S,1 IH 7.M 0,1 1,992 I7.*‘.5i 

31,i^5^ 

10, 181 

.3{,.;32| 

1919 


;h, ^:9i 


.35, 105 

3920 

,10, <57 ll TtO.) U,95l l\ >^50 

29, S.I2 

U,.378 

,31, 313 

1921 

. H, *7 178*7^23,521 

.*l,5.5t* 

30, HI 

2o, u7V 

Average. . 

.i 9,993 10,099*15, 1 10 !9,*J05 

31 -SOI I 

19,280. 

' 3.3 27 7 1 


' J' 1 ““ *7 

— t' 

•;.« 


1922 

1 1 ' ' 1 

’ 2”.oiu' 

! 1 

33i lOi’j 
1 

. 39, 129. 

‘ ^ 1 

1 


35 , 105j :;o,on);2(>,25< 2 : 1 , iu7|io,oii 
:: 1 , . ! ! , } 2t5, 7S7|22 , 035 20, 05 1 1 J . J, 3t )K 1 0 , 303 


,U7V 27,052|2:;,0l2 21, 


1.5, L‘m U,r3S 


13,25.51 0,S20| 


201,9 19 
217,278 
2S1 , S37 
25 1 « t*H 1 
281,728 


2<<2.005 


(41KKSK* 


Table 411).— r/^w; Munthbj ant! iieuth) ueemqe prire pn* poiunb AVo’ Voxt, I91f> to 

19'!, ' 















Year- 

5’eni. 

Jan 

Kv!>. 

Ma! 

M--. 

May. 


.Mily. 

Ang. 

83*p{. 

Of}. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

ly 

avfr- 

Ug(\ 

— , ^ 

1910 

$9. 17 

m. 17 

$9. 17 

$9. 17 

$). 1 1 

$9.1! 

$9. 15 

m. 15 

$9. 15 

89. 15 

- 

%i). 1.5 

«9. 10 

$9, Id 

19U... 

. L< 

. 1 » 

. 1 1 

. 1 1 

.11 

. U 

. 12 

.12, .11 

. 1 1 

. fa 

. 10 

. 14 

1912 . 

. 10 

. 11 

. 18 

. 19 

. 15 

.11 

. 15 

.10 

.10 

, 18 

. 17 

. 17 

. Mi 

1913 . 

, 17 

.1? 

.in 

. 15 

. 13 

.It 

. 1 1 

.15 1 .10 

. 10 

. 10 

. 10 

.15 

1914, 

. 17 

.1*1 

.H 

. 19 

.It 

.15 

, la 

. 10 

. 10 

. l.» 

. 15 

. 15 

.16 

A VO! ago ... 

. 10 

. 10 

, 17 

. 19 

. 13 

.11 

. n 

.15 

. 1.5 

* 10 

, 10 

. 10 

.15 

1915 

, ia i 

1 • lo 

. 10 

. Ml 

. 17 1 

, L*» 

. la 

. 1.3 

1 1 

1 . 15 . 

, . 10 

. 17 

Id 


, 17 ' 

.H 

. is 

. is 

.18 i 

. »5 

. ia 

. 17 

. 19 

1 .21 i 

,23 

.21 

.19 

1917... .. ’ 

.21 ! 

. 2a 

, 20 

,20 

.20 ! 

.23 

.21 

.23 

.25 

, . 25 i 

.23 

,21 

,24 

191K... 

.21 ' 

I .20 

.2i 

. A* 

.2t j 

. 23 

• l!o 

.20 

.28 

,33 1 

. :{2 

.35 

.27 

1919,.,.* .....! 

. 35 ; 

1 .39 

. 32 

.31 


.32 

.33 

.31 

.31 

! .31 i 

. 32 

.32 

.33 

....... 

.21 1 

* 2.3 

.23 

.2,1 

.23 

. 22 

^22 

. 22 

.2:1 

1 .25 

. 25 

i .20 


t9» 

. 32 

* 39 


* Hi9 

.39 

".28 


'*.27 

~2H 

'.2H 

"".28 

28 


1921 

.21 

*2! 


1 ,22 

. 17 ■ 

. 10 

Ih 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.21 

; .21 

.21 

im, 

,2i 

. 29 

I ill 

.18 

.17 

.19 

.21 

*2t 

.21 

... .. 



.m 
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Taf.lh 420,- - (Uii'VHe: Monthltj rrccipin al four Kiarhtn, HUS to J’JSJ. 

l(HK) omiUoO 1 


Yea’’ 

Jan 

l<\‘h 

Mai, 

Apr. Mj'.y. June. 

July 

A ii;4 

Sep! 

Met. 

.\ON. 

1'9>*. Total 

New Yorlc 

"" 

J a,s . 

Lis 

7.5.,. 

Lhs Lh Lhs 

I Is 

Us 

IM 

f a/N 

Aim* 

Lbs Z.V. 

10! H 




,'l,.S9a *>,950 

(», 987 

4,9.5(» 

:i,t.79 

.5, 12:; 

.‘I, 8‘! 

4.1.59 4I,Jf8 

1910 

9, !70 

• > J "V 

1,:59.; 

5, 1 ! !| 7,998 7,975 

972 

1, 4*28 

7, 1*2! 

7 

4. <.21 

4,294 92,045 

1009 


2,4:51 

.'5. .S9‘5 

L:i98! 4,a9.1 9, 

.5,70. 

,a, 278 

9, .8! 

9, ‘298 

9, 7.* 5 

:1792 i7,0i« 

102! 

9. on 

2, ;n7 

2, ss.*> 

4,(h»8! 5,857' 9, (.55 

4,77:^ 

i.;!9S 

t,4l.5 

95V 

2,75:4 .5l,us2 

1022 

2, 7,’N 

2, 775 

4,09.j 

4,497 5,047 9,:i7(‘ 

a, 1479 

4,912 

•A, 9 42 

.2, 8!;() 

.8,997 

9.207 50;i(j9 

Clnvimo: 











lOIS 




5,540 4,0.78! 7,911 


9,919 

5, ,5:j;j 

l.ftM 

5.019 54 Yi{\ 

1919 

5, 925 

LS5t 

5, ‘Ml*) 

0,287 7,. 8:591 0,77.8 

8, .‘),59 

.8, ;]‘2*2 

7,:9.2 

O.e.iH 

5,97:1 

4,992 81,018 

1920 


5, jOO 

7,000 

r>,(h.7l 7,714,11,194 

9, 181 

9, .599 

5,797 

9 2.5.5 

9 70.5 

.5, .55t> 8 p 5(^7 

102! 

(),912 

5,42.5 

7,1 17 

9. .8 191 9.2901 9.8,92 

7. m 

9.9,5(. 


8, (Ml 

9, ! 17 

9,291 87)’ 818 

1022 

oto 

K m 

8, OIW 

7, Sl.lllO, 202' I l,3vS4t 19, 121 !i9, M)0 

0,’419 

If!, 1.52 

8, so;] 

8, 477 107’ 724 

Philadelphua: 




1 







lOis. 




929 1,2281 1,148 

2, 9 1.5 

1 , 2, .89 

4129 

1,291 

79»5 

877 10,492 

1919 

! 5:59 

ssi 

■ 1,529 

1,951 l,09.5j 2,227 

2, i .2 

1,701 

1,7 49 

2, ,887 

2, 'CM 

1 1,18.5 21,,99;1 

1929 

.S79 

1 !,9!9' 

1,489 

(.29 1,7!.2 2, 191 

!,9..7 

2. ISO 

1.:9!2 

i !.1‘!9 

i, i..i 

! J,22i I9,8a.5 

1021 

5 1, [19 

> 1,994 

: 1,2X) 

!,;{99 2, ‘>22 2 99* 

2, 490 

2 SM 

2,9sa 

I 1,92(! 

1,'M9 

! 1,091 20,9.51 

1022 

! I, I'M 

j 1, 120 


1,52.1 I.r.'rtl i 827 

1,,S4(, 

!,.S.87 

(,.8!. 5 

i 2, J91 

1 7:*^' 


Boston* 



i, 509 J 

i ’ 




I i 

1 ’ '* ! 

^ 1,097 19, .924 

10] > 




4.V4| 1,492, 2,.5.7» 

2, ;!95 

1,721 

97*2 

7/9' 

' 57 9 

' 995 11 190 

1010 i 


1 ^^17; 

i"io9. 

1, 9.881 I'pHHI, 2, ,274 

I'i 80. 

OMI!! 


1,859 

, l,2.il; 

' 791 17,721 

1020 

929 

‘>7.9 

922, 

.Mij 94 s' 1,1*22 

2, 290 

1,749 


1,479 


IM 12, 997 

1021 

495 

1 574 

001' 

(.8,5 078; 2, .5(i'5 

1,701 

1, I7.i 

i 1.2(.2 

1. 4,. 9 

1,219^ 

59! 1 1:920.8 

1022 

1 4in 

509 

GUI 

1,095: 1,20!: 2,221! 

1,095 

l,4t.l 

i 1,419; 

, 1,194, 

1 99! 

1 mST) 13,521 

Total ImarktO.s* 




1 1 



1 , 

L „ i 

i . J 

[ 1 

lois 


...... 


0,47541,547 17,271 

l!‘,84*> 

1 k T-nJi.fio/ 

4 .i, 

9, /‘I*" 

90,4!7'ii7,33G 

1010 

10, 204 

0, -425 

j‘> r.jT' 

M, iiri Os, ,811112], 4.7! 

29; ,T.O 

17, .54.5 

17,9 45 

! 1,7(9 

1 : 1 , 8,55: 

,11, 172 182,177 

2020, 

lu, Ins 

8. 84542, OAJ 

7,9924 5, 128 29.872 

18,8.l.{ 1.5,815 

1 1 , 895 

i2,(!72 

!‘{,2‘}7, 

11,022 1,58,492 

1021 1 

19,S{57 

i0,:{9s 

12. (HU 

12,980 1.8,404 29, 7‘tt 

17,9,57 

1.5, IS(. 

i 4,999 !.5,S82 12, 4*22 

10,099171 9S9 

1022 1 

10,229 

10,924^14,1125 

14,870 1.8, *290 21, 897 

1 ) 

10,. 209 

! 8.9.59 !(>, 5st. 

i 

17,. 529 

1.5, 1 Is i;],;!;is^iiio,G78 


'i'AiiLK 421. — (Jhicse- Monthly and 7jC(ti If irrei jits by HtaJes^ 

[0(j 0 oniittc<I ] 

BOSTON, 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

1 

A()r, Mav i 

„..l i 

June. 

Julv 

Amu Sepl. 

oel. 

Xo\ . 

l>ef. 

Total. 


Lh, 

IJfS. 

A/w. 

Lbs. 7A«f. 1 

[JfS. 

Lbs. 

A/w. JJis. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Uh. 

Lbs. 

lllijrwis 

29 

0,5 

,50 

91 40 ; 

120 

112 

1 1(( '40 

IHO 

39 

7 4 

959 

Lhleagc! 

49 

3H 

55 

70 122 

95 

1 *2*2 

im 1.5 1 

128 

175 

59 

1, 171 

Indiami. 







(I; 


28 

27 

55 

Iowa. 




......j 1 


2 


H 



14 

Maine 

Q) 

1 

(«) 

2 V) 1 

2 


2 I (‘J 

H) 

0) 

3 

10 

MasRaehusetts 

1 

1 

1 

0 (L * 


2 

1 

23 

1 


31 

Miehif^an 


23 

1 

0 

^ 54 

93 

40 (') 

4 

U.I 

1 1 


Minn^Hota. 




! i , 




i.) 


1 

7 

Now liaiupsldfc. . . . 

i 

“’"'iO 



1 •’ 

til 1 ‘ 

'•i; 

J; 

7j 7 

1 

; '“in 

! b'^ 

79 

Now York 

J7l 

21.4 

‘2147 

! 

405' 385 

t, 022 I 

889 

08 4 ' 722' 

: 377 

209; 

J7.5 

,5, ,V»0 

Now York dity. 

I23i 

143 

117 

47 59, 

142 

142 

90i Ob 

^ 122. 

ilb 

74 

1,207 

Ohio 

j 

Q) 


22 

G. 


b |! 

' 3 

(M i 

! ... . 

33 

Fomisylvania 

1(1 

n 

19 

tti (V 

10 

10 

9, 111 

; 2 ! 

!3| 

5 

117 

Fljiladelplila. . . 

6| 

3 

4 

0 



2j (L 1 


1 

j 

33 

Vermont. 

3 

20 

29 

39 102 

.“)8j 

GO 

55 .50 


21 

1 1 ! 

: 472 

Wisconsin 

rr 

48 

59 

309 38-1 

702 

480 

291 2991 

I 170] 

227i 

123 

1^115 

Canada 



3 

...... 23 . 

1 

42i 

49 4Hi 

44 

(!} i 


209 






1 


1 i 


^ ' 1 




1 Loss than 500 pounds* 
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CHEESE— Continued. 

Table 421. — Cheese: Monthly and yearly receipts hij States, 10^^ — Gontiuued. 

[000 omitted.] 

CHICAaO 


States. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

.} line 

July, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec. 

Total 


Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs 







27 





30 


57 

Col 01 ado 

5 

4 

2 

7 

5 

G) 

4 

5 

8 

47 

8 

11 

104 

Idaho 












10 

19 

Illinois 

1% 

214 

286 

209 

284 

532 

373 

508 

378 

140 

317 

241 

4,011 

Indiana 

1 

7 

1 

1 

J 

2 

4 

G) 

1 

G) 

1 

3 

22 

Iowa 

35 

33 

23 

32 

64 

96 

103 

162 

47 

60 

19 

136 

810 

Kentucky * . . . . 

0) 

G) 



10 


G) 


1 

(1) 


2 

13 

Massachusetts 








13 



13 

Michigan 

71 

75 

224 

ISO 

203 

203 

iio 

79 

S3 

51 

92 

44 

1,415 

Minnesota 

239 

101 

309 

206 

119 

105 

160 

ISO 

99 

115 

132 

135 

1,960 

s s f . jif , 5 s. 

127 

G 

8 


2 

lol 

1 

G) 

12 

2 

1 

53 

222 

TW 


r —v 9 ) 



24 

(0 1 







26 

uJLvJJLL v<uiiJ.<l>* »••• 

Nftb? aslrft.. 

0) 

“ 


5 

‘ G) " 

1 t 


f Gt j 



G) 

G) i 
. -1 

6 

New Jersey 


45 




\ / 


1 "" 



i5 

New York 

43 

209 

159 

86 

609 

282 

308 

105 

loO 

110 

i99 

' 130 

2,391 

Ohio 

7 

27 

28 

3 

35 

2 

1 

18 

^ 2 

81 

53 

50 

1 

! 301 

Oldahoma. 

1 

G) 

G) 



G) 

1 4 

1 

(0 


(1) 


; Q 

Pemisvlvama 

1 

S 

9 

il 

42 

^17 

53 

28 

^^^23 

23 

= ^ 68 

22 

' 308 

South Dakota 


9 


3 

G) 

2 






3 

17 

Texas 

5 

4 



G) 

G) 


G) 




(}) 

1 9 

’“Tri 

Utah 

3 




3 

2 




8 

Wisconsin 

5,200 

5,439 

6,952 

7, 116 

8,829 

10,097 

8,993 

9, 582 

8,601 

9,423 

7,876 

7,51S 

95,656 

Canada. 



42 

G) 


25 



26 

23 

66 

G8 

250 














SAN FRANCISCO. 


California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

219 

10 

28 

63 

262 

20 

48 

64 

234 

18 

2 

109 ! 

247 

44 

23 

115 

349 

60 

26 

40 

381 

42 

305 

39 

7 

1 

338 

23 

33 

5 

380 

25 

5 

1 

G) 

205 

16 

21 

124 

235 

17 

3 

133 

261 

8 

26 1 
16Q 1 

3,416 

322 

222 

855 

lUmois 

Massachusetts 

40 

Michigan 




G) 

1 

G) 

G) 





1 

Missouri 







25 



25 

Montana 










24 


32 

66 

Nevada 


! 2’ 

2 

2 

4 


2 


6 



18 

New Mexico 



G) 










New York 

^ 1 

G) 

1 

2 

1 

3 

163 

4 

71 

28 

40 


314 

Ohio 







28 





28 

Oregon 

370 

102 

38 

”i09‘ 

284 

367 

262 

341 

237 

2H0 

55 

1 143 

2,448 

Pennsylvania 






d) 








Texas.. 

' G)” 

G) 

G) 

"g)" 



1 


I ' 




Utah.. 

9 


i 1 







10 

Wasliington 

G) 

G) 


12 

9 

6 

7 

35 

2 

1 

31 

6 

108 

Wisconsin 

A2 


69 

74 

133 

124r 

Its 

341 

148 

76 

37 

97 

1,363 

Wyomihg 









2 




2‘ 
















iLess than 500 pounds, 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Tlieir Products. 
CHEESE— Continued. 

Table 422 . — Cold storage holdings of cheese in United States, 191S to 19^3. 
AMEEICAN CHEESE. 

[000 omitted, ] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1916.... 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average.. 

Lhs 
28, 558 
31,855 
66, 784 
19, 823 
53, 168 

Lhs. 
18, 90S 
22, 113 
56, 298 
15, 186 
43, 631 

Lhs 
13, 373 
15, 560 
37, 743 
9,837 
34, G39 

Lhs ; 
8,413 
9, 812 
27, 9G5 
6, 750 
23, 401 

Lhs. \ 
6, 51G 
7,928 
17,736 
6,027 
16,963 

Lhs. 
7,301 
11,626 
2U, 395 
12,478 
13, 502 

Lhs. 

16,357 

31, 159 

30,051 

37,501 

29,b5i 

Lhs 
31,569 
67, 595 
48, 804 
62,645 
51, 512 

Lbs. 
lb, 776 
91,545 
55, 742 
76,661 
60,372 

Lhs. 
49, 579 
90, 671 
42, 065 
81,359 
55,007 

Lhs 
45,713 
78, 087 
33, 402 
72, 889 
48, 566 

LJs 

37, 080 
75, 166 
25,625 
62,508 
39,921 

40, 038 

31, 2S7 

22, 110| 

15, 2SG 

11,040 

13,060 

29, 545 

52,425 

66,219 

63, 736 

55,731 

48, 060 

1921 

1922 

"^"'I'lS 

27,691 

25, 000 
21,430 

' 17,4fr 
15, 006 

■ t A OG.I 

id; ho 

• 1A4G3, 
10, 868j 

37,814] 

16,4Slj 

34,948 
^ 3S,130j 

41,284 
• 4h. *»8u 

46,0351 

5-3,6251 

i 

45, 103! 
49. 473! 

1 ' ! 

42, 9^^‘9 
40^852 

1 

34,055 
37, 291 

1 


ALL CHEESE OTHER THAN AMERICAN. 


iei7 









3,916! 
13,229, 
15, 928 
19, 886! 
16, 26S 
13, 250 

3, 750 
12, 731 

3, 336 
30, 963 
15, 091 
20, 520 

3,347 

11,848 

1918 

2,836! 
iO, 402 
11, 526 
17, 053 

2, 107 
10, 263 

2, 093 

2,013 

2,202 

2,692 
10,813 
9,839 
10, 6,39 

5, 171 

7,988 

15,740 

1919 

8, 771 

8, 352 

8,810 

S,G42 

10,474 

13 905 

15, 234 
19, 975 
17,203j 
13, 450 

13, 906 
18, 879 
14, 948 
11,329 

1920 

10, 785 

9,617 

8,713 

14', SiO 
12, 668 

18,622 
15, 034 
11,183 

1021 

L5, 207 

12, 979 

10, 613 

16, 530 

1922 

13, 904 

11, 571 

10, 471 

8,594 

8,112 

8,588 

10,412 

12,963 




Table 423 — Cheese: Inkrnational trade., calendar years 1909-1921. 

[Cheese includes aU cheese made from milk, “ cottage cheese,’’ of course, is included. See'' General note,” 

Table IGi.j 


Country. 

Aveiago, 1909-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports. 

Exiiorls. 

Inix)orts. 

Exx)orts. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- ; 



I 






ING COUNTRIES. ^ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 ! 

1,000 \ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 1 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. \ 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Bulgaua 

1 63 

5,584 

1 






Canada 

1, 054 

167, 260 

253 1 

107, 633 

480 

i‘42, 708 

m j 

137, ISO 

Italy, 

13, 308 

60, 560 

11, 151 

1, 810 

5, 893 

2, 790 

1,780 

16, 664 

Netherlands 

522 

127, 379 

42 

27, 372 

489 

99, 738 

802 ! 

115, 279 

New Zealand 

3 

55, 561 

31 

176, 099 

18 

136, 870 


153, 304 

Russia 

3, 911 





Switzerland 

7, 150 

70, 075 

996 

1,369 

4,368 

3,202 

1,894 

10, 596 

?EOTCIPAL IMPOliT- 

! 








ING COUNTIUES. 









Algeria , . 

6,592 

138 

2,671 

58 

5,120 

150 

5,777 


Argentum. 

10 147 

2 6 

209 

19 562 

22, 249 

12, 513 

Australia’, , 

^360 

799 

29 

7,516 

72 

9, 530 



Austria-Hupgary , 

12, 298 

966 

s 7, 698 

^ 3 7,342 


Belgium 

31, 771 

354 

16,548 

! i79 

28,091 

7,397 

34,331 

1,752 

Bi&il 

4, 178 

21 

210 

I 6 

1,224 

4 

148 

8 

British South Africa. . 

5, 169 

4 

1 45 

1,580 

1,235 

343 

45 

441 

Cuba, - , 

4, 520 

7 

2,923 

(4) 

i 5, 554 

C**) 



Denmark 

l! 414 

527 

385 

5,725 

! 132 

21,281 

542 

27,648 

Egypt 

8.182 

848 

186 

59 

1,657 

48 

3,452 

165 

Franco 

49 066 

26,880 

15,238 

! 6,159 

: 25, 289 

15,130 

40,032 

1 17,014 

Germany 

48, 687 

1,967 



50,344 

173 



Stoain 

5, 032 

53 

557 

705 

3,748 

! 354 

4, 604 

! 689 

united Kingdom 

257,407 

t 950 

236,362 

! lU 

305,832 

1 454 

312, 783 

' 479 

Dnited States 

46, 346 

6, 142 

11,332 

14, 160 

15,994 

16, 292 

26,866 

! 11, 772 

Other countnes 

17, 947 

! 6, 852 

12,529 

385 

16, 481 

0,433 

8,065 

5, 758 

Total 

535,417 

638, 124 

311,697 

370,488 

479, 725 

485,206 

449,271 

511, 262 


1 Two-year average. ^ Austria only. ® One year only. 

3 ■p'nnr-Ttmor Qxmrssffo 4 T .Ay'S 1 iKin *^0(1 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1922, 
EGGS. 

Table 42d — Eggs: Farm price, cents per dozen, 1st of month, 1909-1922, 


Year. 

! 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Bee. 

1909 


25.8 

20.1 

16.8 

17.8 

18.4 

18.5 

39 2 

20.2 

22.1 

2-1.8 

28 4 

1910 

30.5 

28.9 

22 9 

18 6 

18.6 

18 3 

18 2 

17 6 

19.4 

22.4 

25.3 

29.0 

1911 

30. i 

22.1 

10.5 

14.9 

14 7 

14 5 

14.2 

15 5 

17.4 

20.0 

23.5 

28.7 

1912 

29.5 

29.1 

24.5 

17.8 

17.1 

16.7 

10.7 

17.4 

19-1 

22.0 

25.9 

29 7 

1913... 

26.8 

22.8 

19.4 

16.4 

36.1 

16.9 

17.0 

17.2 

19 5 

23.4 

27.4 

33.0 

1914 ' 

30.7 

28.4 

24.2 

17.6 

16.8 

17.3 

17 6 

18 2 

21. 0 

23.5 


29.7 

1915 

31,6 

29.2 

21.3 

16.6 

17.1 

16 6 

; 16.8 

17.0 

18.7 

22.3 

26.3 

30. 6 

1916 

30.6 

26.8 

21.2 

17 9 

18.1 

1 19.0 

! 19 7 

20 7 

23 3 

28.1 

1 32. 2 

38.1 

1917 

37.7 

35.8 

33.8 

25.9 

30.0 

i 31.1 

28.3 

29 8 

c»3. 2 

37.4 

1 39. 4 

43.3 

1918 

4.6.3 

49.4 

40.4 

31.2 

31.0 

29 8 

30 7 

34,4 

36.4 

1 41 0 

47.2 

55.0 

1919 

57.2 

48.3 

33.1 

34 3 

36.8 

38.6 

36.8 

39.3 

4LO 

^ A 1 

1 54 0 

61.9 

1920 i 

64.8 1 

56.9 

46.6 

38. S 

37.4 

nfrr t\ 

0*. u 

oo. / 

40.0 

44.2 

50* i 

56.9 

65.0 

1921 1 

61,1 

49.6 ! 


20.4 i 

20.2 

19.4 

22.0 

26.6 

30,4 

34.2 

44.2 

51.1 

1922 

44.9 

32.0 

SI 

19.9 

21.0 

21.2 

20.4 

20 5 

22 7 

30.5 

37.6 

46.1 

Av ,1913-1922 

43.2 

37.9 

29 5 

23 9 

2-1.4 

24.7 

24.6 

26.4 

29.0 

33 6 

39 0 

45.4 


Table 425, — Eggs: Monthly and yearly average price per dozen at certain cities, 1910-1922, 
WESTERN FIRSTS, AT BOSTON. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Yeaily 

aver- 

age. 

1910 


$0. 32 

$0. 27 

$0.23 

$0.22 

$0.21 

$0.20 

$0,19 

$0. 21 

$0. 24 

10. 26 

$0.30 

$0. 32 

$0.25 

1911 


.27 

.19 

,17 

.17 

.17 

,16 

.18 

.-m 

,20 

.25 

.29 

.3,1 

.21 

1912 

... 

.33 

.36 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.25 

.28 

.31 

.30 

.26 

1913 

... 

.26 

.24 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.20 

,18 

.23 

.28 

.30 

.40 

.36 

.26 

1914 

... 

.33 

.30 

.25 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.21 

.23 

.25 

,26 

.34 

.38 

.26 

Average.. 

... 

.30 

.27 

.21 

.20 

,20 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.33 

.34 

.25 

1915 


.36 

,27 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.20 

,25 

.28 

.32 

.34 

.25 

1916.... 


.31 1 

.27 

.23 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.27 

.31 

.34 

.40 

.46 

.29 

1917 

.. . 

.45 

.43 

.31 

.34 

.36 

.33 

.34 

.37 

.41 

.41 

.49 

.56 

.40 

1918 

... 

,63 

.57 

.38 

.36 

.35 

.35 

.41 

.42 

.46 

.54 

.65 

.68 

.48 

1919 

... 

.63 

.45 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.43 

.45 

.40 

.47 

.61 

.67 

.80 

.53 

Average.. 

... 

.48 

.40 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.31 

.33 

.34 

'.38'" 

.44 

.51 

.57 

.39 

1920 


.71 

.60 

.48 

.45 

.45 

.43 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.62 

~77i~ 

.80 

.57 

1921 


.68 

.43 

.31 

.27 

.25 

.26 

.32 

.34 

.38 

.49 

,60 

.54 

.41 

1922 

Zj 

.42 

.40 

.26 

.26 

.27 

,25 

.24 

.25 

.38 

.44 

.53 

.55 

.35 


FRESH FIRSTS, AT NEW YORK. 


1910 

$0.38 

$0.27 

$0.23 

$0 22 

$0.21 

$0.20 

p 

00 

$0.21 

$0.24 

$0.26 

$0.31 

$0.34 

$0.25 

1911 

.28 

.19 

.17 

,17 

.17 

,15 

.17 

,18 

.21 

.24 

.32 

.35 

.22 

1912 

.34 

.36 

.22 

.20 

.19 

.19 

,20 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.31 

.29 

.25 

1913 

.24 

.22 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.23 

.27 

.29 

.39 

.36 

.25 

1914 

.33 

.29 

.26 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.35 

.38 

.27 

Average 

.31 

.27 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.34 

.34 

.25 

1915 

.38 

.28 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.26 

.30 

.35 

__ 


1916 

.31 

,26 

,22 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.25 

.29 

.33 

.34 

.41 

.46 

.30 

1917 

,46 

.45 

.31 

.34 

.35 

.33 

.34 

.38 

.41 

! .41 

.49 

.57 

.40 

1918 

.65 

.58 

• 38 

.35 

.36 

,36 

.41 

.43 

.47 

i .53 

.65 

.67 

.49 

1919 

.62 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.46 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.51 

5 .62 

.69 

.79 

.53 

Average 

,48 

.40 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.31 

.33 

.36 

.40 

1 .44 

.52 

.57 

.40 

1920 

.71 

! .69 

.48 

.44 

! .44 

.43 

.47 

.51 

.57 

.64 

.77 

.78 

.67 

1921 

.67 

1 .42 

,31 

.27 

.25 

.27 

1 .33 

.35 

.39 

.49 

.58 

.64 

.41 

1922 

.41 

.38 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.25 

.24 

.26 

.39 

.43 

.53 

.53 

.36 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 


EGG S — Continued . 


Table A2b.—Eggs: Monthly and yearly average price per dozen at certain cities, 

191 0-1 922 — Continued. 

WESTERN EXTRA FIRSTS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Yearly 

aver- 

age 

1910 

30.36 

10.29 

$0.23 

$0.22 

$0.22 

$0.21 

$0.22 

$0.24 

$0.26 

$0.29 

$0.33 

$0.37 

$0.27 

1911 

.28 

.21 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.20 

.23 

.27 

.34 

.33 

23 

1912 

.34 

.36 

.23 

.21 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.30 

.34 

.31 

.27 

1913 

.26 

.23 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.39 

.37 

.26 

1914 

.34 

.28 

.27 

,20 

.21 

.22 

.22 

.26 

.28 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.28 

Average 

.32 

.27 

.22 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.35 

.36 

.26 

1915 

.39 

.27 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.23 

.27 

.32 

.39 

.36 

.27 

1916 

.31 

.26 

.23 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.26 

.20 

.33 

.36 

.41 

.45 

.30 

1917 

,47 

.45 

.31 

.35 

,36 

.35 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.42 

.48 

.56 

.41 

1918 

.62 

.61 

.37 

.37 

.36 

.39 

.43 

.46 

.50 

.56 

.67 

.69 

.50 

1919 

.63 

.44 

.41 

.44 

.47 

.46 

.51 

.52 

.54 

.65 

.73 

.80 

.55 

Average 

.48 

.41 

.30 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.35 

.38 

.41 

.46 

.54 

1 .57 

.41 

1920 

.73 

.62 

.48 

.44 

.45 

.47 

.50 

.54 

.60 

.67 

.81 

.80 

.59 

1921 

.66 

.43 

.32 

.28 

.25 

.28 

.35 

.39 

■ .41 

.53 

.64 

.57 

.43 

1922 

.42 

1 

.40 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.26 

.27 

.39 

.48 

! .59 

.55 

.37 


FRESH FIRSTS AT CHICAGO 


1910 

$0.34 

$0.26 

$0.21 

$0.20 

$0.19 

$0.18 

$0.16 

$0.18 

$0.22 

$0.24 

$0.28 

$0.30 

$0.23 

1911 

.26 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.21 

.28 

.29 

.19 

1912 

.33 

.32 

.21 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.25 

.23 

1913 

.24 

.21 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.33 

.33 

.23 

1914 

.32 

.27 

.22 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.28 

.32 

.23 

Average 

.30 

.25 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.29 

,30 1 

.22 

1915 

.34 

.25 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.23 

.26 

.29 


.23 

1916 

.29 

.24 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

,22 

.24 

.28 

.31 

.36 

.39 

.26 

1917 

.41 

.42 

.28 

.32 

.34 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.37 

.37 

.43 

.48 

.37 

1918 

.58 

.51 

.35 

.33 

.32 

.32 

.37 

.38 

.43 

.50 

.61 

.62 

.44 

1919 

.58 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.43 

,40 

.42 

,42 

.46 

.57 

,63 

.73 

.48 

Average 

.44 

.36 

.28 

.29 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.31 

.35 

.40 

.46 

.50 

.36 

1920 

I .66 

.52 

.45 

.41 

.41 

.39 

.42 

.47 

.53 

.57 

.68 

.71 

.52 

1921 

.60 

.35 

.27 

! .24 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.30 

.33 

.44 

.52 

.51 

.36 

1922 

.37 

.32 

.23 

.23 

24 

.22 

.21 

.22 

.29 

1 

.35 

.48 

.48 

1 

.30 

t 


FRESH EXTRAS AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


1910 

$0.34 

$0.26 

$0,21 

$0.24 

$0.25 

$0.27 

$0.30 

$0.35 

$0.41 

$0.47 

$0.54 

$0.40 

$0.34 

1911 

.31 

.25 

,19 

,19 

.21 

,21 

.26 

.31 


.46 

,51 ’ 

.40 

.31 

1912 

.33 

.24 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.25 

.29 

.38 

.44 

.48 

.34 

.30 

1913 

.28 

.21 

.18 j 

.19 

.20 

.24 

.27 

.32 

.39 

.50 

.57 

.47 

.32 

1914 

,40 

.27 

.20 1 

.22 1 

.23 

.24 

.28 

.33 

.40 

.47 

.48 

.46 

.33 

Average 

.33 

.25 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.27 

.32 

.39 

.47 

.52 

.41 

1 .32 

1915 

.31 

.23 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.25 

.31 

.36 

.46 

.51 

.41 

.31 

1916 

.33 

.26 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.25 

.27 

,33 

.39 

.47 

.50 

.40 

.32 

1917 

.38 

.32 

.26 

.31 

.34 

.31 

.35 

.43 

.46 

.53 

.57 

.52 

.40 

1918 

.63 

.46 

.39 

,40 

,40 

.43 

.43 

.55 

.62 

.75 

,82 

.80 

,66 

1919 

.61 

.41 

.42 

.48 

.52 

.52 

.54 

.59 

.69 

.78 

.87 

.78 

.60 

Average 

.45 

.34 1 

.30 

.33 

.34 

.35 

.38 

,44 

.50 

.60 

.65 

.58 

.44 

1920 

.64 

.49 1 

.44 

.44 

.46 

.47 

.57 

.60 

.72 

.83 

.87 

.78 

.61 

1921 

.60 

.37 

.33 

.29 

1 .26 

.29 

.41 

.45 

.52 

1 .65 

.68 

.57 

.45 

1922 

.39 

■ .30 

.26 

.28 

! .27 

.28 

.29 

,33 

.48 

.64 

.61 

.52 

.39 


35143®— YBK 1922 55 * 
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EGGS — Continued . 

Table 426. — Eggs: Monthly and yearly receipts, in cases, by States, 1922. 

[000 omitted.] 

BOSTON. 


State. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Illinois 

14 

27 

62 

153 

125 

88 

57 

39 

24 

27 

20 

20 

656 

Chicago, 111 

15 

8 

6 

3 

1 


1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

10 

53 

Indiana 

12 

18 

42 

99 

58 

28 

14 

8 

8 

14 

11 

8 

320 

Iowa 

5 

9 

15 

18 

21 

16 

15 

11 

13 

12 

4 

3 

142 

Kansas 

14 

17 

16 

11 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

10 

1 

2 

83 

Kentucky 


C) 

4 

10 

6 

(0 


(1) 



G) 

(D 

20 

Maine 

7 

8 

11 

12 

12 

8 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

99 

Massachusetts 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

2 

24 

Michigan 


0) 

2 

7 

10 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

42 

Minnesota 


0) 

1 

16 

30 

28 

14 

8 

8 

3 

G) 

G) 

108 

Missouri 

11 

14 

16 

22 

9 

7 

4 

2 

4 

6 

3 

2 

loo 

Nebraska 

3 

t 4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

(0 

0) 

1 

(D 


19 

New Hampshire — 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

39 

New York 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 27 

New York City, 
N Y 


2 

0) 

0) 


! 3 

1 

1 

(0 

3 

1 

2 

13 

Ohio 

2 

6 

9 

27 

20 

I 

6 

5 

5 

8 

4 

3 

108 

Oklahoma 


1 

3 

2 

0) 

1 1 


(}) 




G) 

7 

South Dakota 



1 

2 


i ' 

2 

1 

1 

(D 


9 

Tennessee 


0) 

3 

1 

3 



(D 



G) 

G) 

7 

Vermont 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

37 

Wisconsm 


(0 


1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 


(0 


11 

Canada 


0 




(D 

2 

1 

0) 

(0 

G 

3 


NEW YORK CITY. 



1 

1 

2 

1 

5 










9 

Arkansas 

1 

2 

4 


1 







1 

8 

California — 

1 23 

51 

65 

14 

20 

24 

25 

17 

22 

26 

41 

26 

354 

Canada 

4 

8 

1 









. . 

13 

Delaware 

2 

3 

6 

8 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

51 

Illinois 

64 

! 72 

191 

263 

212 : 

156 

123 

77 

78 

62 

41 

40 

1,379 

Indiana 

23 

36 

101 

146 

123 

108 

65 

43 

33 

23 

13 

12 1 

726 

Iowa 

20 

23 

56 

163 

162 

123 

112 

92 

70 

61 

23 

16 ! 

921 

Kansas 

15 

21 

36 

33 

21 

21 

23 

13 

10 

13 

H 

5 

222 

Kentucky 

15 

20 

33 

37 

11 

7 

5 


2 

4 

2 

7 ! 

143 

Maryland 

4 

5 


12 

11 

8 

9 

6 

5 i 

5 

3 

5 

84 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

! 1 






1 

2 

2 


8 

Michigan 

1 

3 

7 

14 

25 

9 

10 

7 

11 

9 

2 

2 

100 

Minnesota.. 

4 

5 

7 

37 

46 

40 

28j 

17 

16 

10 

3 

4 

217 

Missouri 

22 

41 

80 

78 

56 

30 

20 

15 

21 

36 

17 

22 

438 

Nebraska 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

2 1 


1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

38 

New Jersey 

3 

3 

13 

20 

22 

19 

12 

10 

7 

7 

i 7 

11 

134 

New York 

28 

27 

51 

77 

77 

64 

42 

39 

33 

21 

12 

20 

491 

Ohio 

19 

21 

68 

98 

92 

72 

45 

34 

1 24 

19 

10 

i 

514 

Oklahoma 

3 

2 

6 

3 


1 







15 

Oregon 

3 

i 2 

4 


1 


2 

1 i 

' 1 


1 


15 

Pennsylvania 

14 

14 

27 

34 

37 

50 

27 

22 

17 

9 

5 

9 

265 

South Dakota 


I 1 


5 

8 

7 

1 

4 

2 

1 


1 

30 

Tennessee 

34 

33 

77 

41 

18 

7 

6 

3 

3 

5 

8 

16 

251 

Texas 

2 

3 

25 

35 









65 

Virginia 

5 

2 

13 

14 

10 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

65 

Washington 

19 

14 

12 

8 

10 

12 

13 

8 


13 

12 

22 

143 

West Virginia 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 





7 

Wisconsin 



3 


7 

6 

9 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

54 

Parcel post 




' 4 

4 

3 

4 

i 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

26 


i Less than 500 cases. 
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EGGS — Continued. 

Table 4:%^ .--Eggs: Monthly and yearly receipts, in cases, bi’ States, Continued. 

[000 omitted.] 

PHILADELPHIA 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 




1 

2 










3 


1 

1 

2 

2 









g 

Delaware 

3 

3 

8 

9 

7 

3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

46 

Illinois 

19 

19 

26 

47 

44 

19 

22 

17 

22 

14 

15 

10 

274 

Indiana 

2 

2 

7 

35 

37 

20 

16 

13 

7 

4 

3 ! 

3 1 

149 

Iowa 

4 

2 

6 

19 

17 

4 

5 

4 

6 

2 

2 i 

G) 

71 

Kansas 

9 

9 

8 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

48 


1 

3 

3 

5 


2 

(1) 

1 


(1) 




Maryland 

4 

4 

14 

14 

12 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

68 

Micfiigan 

1 

CD 

5 

30 

35 

23 

15 

15 

14 

6 

1 

0) 

145 

Minnesota 

2 

1 

1 

9 

9 

6 

5 

7 

12 

7 

3 

: 1 

63 




11 






(1) 




1 1 

Missouri 

ii 

15 

16 

24 

17 

7 

9 

11 

9 

7 

3 

17 

152 

Nebraska 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 



1 

1 


1 

2 

15 

New Jersey 

1 

(D 

C) 

C) 

0) 

b) 

C) 

(D 

C) 

(0 

1 

(0 

2 

New York 

3 


(C 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

17 

North Carolina 

C) 

b) 

0) 

0) 

C) 

C) 


(D 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 


Ohio 

3 

6 

16 

39 

26 

18 

13 

11 

6 

4 

4 

3 

149 

Oklahoma 

(1) 

1 

1 

1 


0) 







3 

Pennsylvania 

9 

11 

16 

18 

27 

11 

9 

12 

8 

9 

8 

9 

147 

South Dakota 


(C 

C) 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0) 

14 

Tennessee 

10 

13 

16 

16 

5 

D) 

C) 

D) 

C) 

1 

0) 

0) 

61 

Texas 

1 

1 

8 

1 

0) 







(1) 

11 

Virginia 

s 

10 

22 

28 

20 

9 

10 

10 

8 

6 

7 

6 

144 

West Virgima 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

27 

Wisconsin 

J 

1 

C) 

C) 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

29 


CHICAGO. 


Arkansas 

1 

2 

6 

3 

1 

G) 

1 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

14 

Colorado 

1 

G) 

2 


1 

2 1 






G) 

6 

Illinois 

12 

23 

43 

71 

62 

40 1 

18 

13 

7 

5 

6 

10 

310 

Indiana 

1 

2 

1 

1 ! 

1 

1 1 

1 

G) 

(D 

1 


G) 

9 

Iowa 

29 

53 

91 

149 

143 

135 

81 

67 

33 

25 

20 

18 

844 

Kansas 

41 

49 

76 

115 

100 

82 

27 

15 

6 

13 

5 

3 

532 

Kentucky 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

G) 

1 

G) 

(0 

1 

1 

1 

18 

Michigan * 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

G) 

1 

18 

Minnesota 

12 

13 

21 

66 

115 

77 

48 

50 

34 i 

14 

9 

3 

462 

Mississippi 

1 

G) 

2 

5 

G) 

3 

G) 

1 

G) 

(D 

G) 

G) 

12 

Missouri 

41 

61 

135 

244 

197 

153 

72 

38 

36 

35 

18 

15 

1,045 

Nebraska 

27 

27 

43 

52 

56 

61 

40 

23 

13 

7 

2 

1 

352 

North Dakota 

G) 

G) 

G) 

3 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

G) 

G) 

23 

Ohio 

0) 

1 

G) 

G) 

G) 

(0 

b) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 


1 

Oklahoma 

18 

26 

30 

22 

6 

1 

G) 

G) 

(1) 



G) 

103 

South Dakota 

7 

9 

21 

75 

91 

59 

49 


27 

is 

5 

4 

405 

Tennessee 

3 

5 

6 

5 

1 

G) 

G) 

G) 

1 

1 

3 

1 

26 

Texas 

3 

4 

9 

3 

G) 

G) 




1 

G) 

2 

22 

Washington 





^ 3 






3 

Wisconsin. .... 

9 

16 

33 

72 

105 

■"73' 

45 

1 48 

31 

17 

13 

12 

474 


SAN PEANCISCO. 


California 

Idaho 

54 

59 

101 

116 

105 

I 

1 79 

71 

63 


43 

40 

44 

824 

1 

Oregon 1 

G) 


i 

1 

G) 

2 

1 

p) 

G) 

1 

(0 

1 

7 

Washington 

G) 

i 1 

G) 

L 

1 



1 

« 

1 

1 


G) 

6 


1 Less tLan 500 cases. 
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Table 427 — JSggs: Monthly and yearly receipts, in cases, at certain cities, 1917-192^, 

[000 omitted.] 

BOSTON. 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total. 

1917 

o6 

75 

171 

252 

318 

193 

113 

87 

84 

80 

43 

30 

1,502 

1918 

31 

59 

192 

309 

305 

171 

133 

119 

91 

96 

46 

52 

1,604 

1919 

67 

116 

184 

327 

235 

189 

148 

128 

80 

97 

48 

40 

I 1,659 

1920 

72 

113 

149 

253 

384 

204 

119 

110 

95 

66 

49 

34 

1,648 

1921 

84 

138 

206 

359 

294 

183 

137 

130 

100 

88 

52 

52 

1,823 

Average 

62 

100 

180 

300 

307 

188 

130 

115 

90 

85 

48 

42 

1,647 

1922 

101 

133 

214 

403 

312 

224 

143 

105 

85 

106 

— 

74 

70 

1,970 


NEW TORN. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

143 
106 
214 
i 207 
! 314 

139 i 
155 I 
486 1 
315 1 
476 

405 ! 
712 i 
667 1 
618 
999 

747 

908 

1,026 

563 

1,012 

738 

681 

911 

697 

742 

565 

551 

669 

725 

681 

395 

483 

532 

470 

525 

337 
450 i 
438 ! 
370 i 
517 
.. . 1 

333 

333 
377 

334 1 
440 j 

284 

288 

318 

272 

362 

169 

183 

192 

209 

251 

102 

177 

178 
211 
260 

4,357 

5,027 

6,008 

4,991 

6,579 

Average 

197 

314 j 

680 i 

851 

754 

638 

481 

422 

363 1 

305 

201 

186 

5,392 

1922 

! 335 

424 

i 

919 

i 

1, 178 

994 

784 

^74 

427 1 

381 

337 

226 

242 

6,821 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1918 



112 

164 

190 

164 

147 

107 

102 

112 

63 

56 

1,217 
1,704 
1,396 
1,642 
' 1,703 

1919 

64 



100 

174 

301 

271 

185 

129 

115 

107 

119 

76 

63 

1920 

76 

81 

120 

164 

242 

180 

107 

116 

118 

81 

57 

54 

1921 

64 

120 

202 

237 

235 

158 

121 

145 

124 i 

100 i 

66 

70 ; 

1922 

109 

113 

192 

316 

273 

142 

126 

124 

108 1 

1 

76 

1 60 

64 



CHICAGO. 


1917 

118 

86 

376 

927 

1,200 

897 

626 

450 

361 

295 

193 

150 

5,679 

1918 

108 

29 

415 

1,027 

926 

733 

564 

460 

338 

240 

124 

86 

5,050 

1919 

101 

253 

458 

1,024 

915 

767 

401 

275 

220 

125 

51 

27 

4,617 

1920 

109 

251 

458 

840 

800 

620 

380 

260 

217 

132 

47 

40 

4,154 

1921 

133 

356 

679 

750 

684 

460 

297 

258 

201 

137 

86 

114 

4,155 

Average 

114 

195 

477 

914 

905 

695 

454 i 

341 

267 

186 

100 

83 

4,731 

1922 

210 

296 

525 

887 

898 I 

695 

389 I 

300 

191 

140 

82 

71 

4,684 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1 

50 

53 

48 

44 

58 

76 

81 

59 

55 

71 

94 

80 

73 

102 

123 

91 

93 

83 

114 

109 

92 
83 

93 
80 

100 

79 
71 

80 
76 
79 

52 

51 

66 

67 

62 

45 

39 

62 

55 

57 

35 

34 

42 

42 

44 

37 

27 

32 

43 

40 

28 

26 

27 

36 

33 

37 

29 

33 

43 

35 

716 

667 

698 

757 

811 

Average 

51 

68 ! 

94 

98 

90 

77 

60 

52 

39 

30 

30 

35 

730 

1922.. ; 

54 

59 

102 

118 

106 

81 

72 

63 

51 

45 

42 

45 

838 
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EGGS — Continued . 


Table 428. — Cold storage holdings of case eggs^ 1916 to 1922 {cases). 
[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1 July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1916. 


1,508 

458 

35 

264 

2,327 

4,593 

5,574 

6,060 

5,600 

4,868 

3,985 

2, 146 

1917. 


920 

149 

7 

190 

2,105 

4,922 

6,617 

6,895 

6, 436 

5,837 

4,638 

2,948 

1918. 


1,300 

200 

20 

344 

2,957 

5,499 

6,554 

6,568 

6,265 

5, 369 

3, 812 

2,071 

1919. 


740 

130 

26 

320 

3,278 

6,098 

7,659 

7, 850 

7, 685 

6, 858 

5,087 

3,341 

1920. 


1,542 

342 

29 

122 

2, 135 

5,143 

6,747 

6,872 

6,372 

5,295 

3, 838 

1,824 


Average... 

1,202 

256 

23 

248 

2,560 

5,251 

6,630 

6,849 

6,472 

5, 645 

4,272 i 

2,466 

1921. 


408 

43 

43 

1,926 

4,909 

6,844 

7,534 

7,605 

7,210 

6,269 

4,380 1 

2,403 

1922. 


889 

179 

13 

950 

4,648 

8,056 

9,811 

10, 161 

9,608 

7,924 

5,726 

3,257 


POULTRY. 

Table 429. — Chickens: Farm price f cents per pound, 1st of month, 1909-1922. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1909 


9 9 

10.0 

10 2 

10.6 

10.9 

11.1 

11.2 

11.1 

31,3 

10.9 

10 8 

1910 

10.9 

11.1 

11.6 

11.9 

12.4 

12.4 

12.3 

12 2 

11.9 

11 6 

11 3 

10.6 

1911 

10 5 

10 6 

30.6 

10 8 

11.0 

11.0 

11,2 

11.2 

11.1 

10.9 

10,3 

9.6 

1912 

9 8 

10 3 

10 5 

10.8 

11.1 

11.1 

11.0 

11 3 

11.3 

11.5 

11 2 

10 8 

1913 

10.7 

10.9 

11 1 

11.6 

13.8 

12 0 

12 1 

12 4 

12.4 

12,5 

12 1 

11.5 

1914 

11.5 

11 7 

12 1 

12 3 

12.5 

12.5 

12 7 

12 8 

32.7 

12.5 

11.9 

11.3 

1915 

11.2 

11 5 

11 7 

11 9 

12 1 

12 2 

12 2 

12 2 

12 1 

12 0 

11 8 

11.5 

1916 

11.4 

11 9 

12.2 

12 6 

1 13 2 

13 5 

13 8 

13 8 

13.9 

14 3 

14 3 

14.2 

1917 

13 9 

14 7 

15.5 

16 1 

17.5 

17.5 

17.3 

17 1 

17.2 

18.1 

17.7 

17.5 

1918 

17 9 

18.8 

19 9 

19 8 

19 8 

20 0 

21 2 

22.6 

22 8 

23 1 

22.4 

21.8 

1919 

21.7 

21 6 

22.2 

23 5 

25 2 

25.7 

25.2 

25 9 

25.7 

24.2 

22.9 

22.3 

1920 

22 6 

24 1 

25.4 

26 8 

27 4 

27.2 

27.0 

27 4 

26 7 

26 4 

23 4 

22.1 

1921 

20.7 

21 9 

22.1 

22.2 

21 7 

20 7 

21 1 

21 2 

20.9 

20.3 

19.0 

18.4 

1922 

18.5 

18.8 

19.4 

19.4 

19.9 

20.3 

20 4 

19 3 

18.5 

IS 7 i 

18.5 

17.5 

Av., 1913-1922. 

16.0 

16.6 

17 2 

17.6 

18.1 

18 2 

18 3 

18 5 

18.3 

18.2 

17.4 

16.8 


Table 430, — Turkeys: Farm price, cents per pound, 15th of month, 1913-192$. 


Year. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

191'6-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Oct. 15 

14.6 

14 1 

13 7 

17.0 

20,0 

23 9 

26.6 

30.0 

25.7 

25 1 

Nov. 15 1 

15 2 

14 1 

14,8 

18.6 

21.0 

25,7 

28.3 

31.8 

28.2 

29.5 

Dec, 15 

15.5 

14.5 

15.5 

19.6 

23.0 

27.0 

31.1 

33.1 

32.5 

32.3 

Jan. 15 

15.5 

14,5 

15.6 

19.5 

22.9 

27.3 

32.0 

33,0 

30.7 

29.7 
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POULTRY— Continued . 


Table 431 . — Dressed poultry; Monthly receipts at four markets ^ %n pounds, 1920 to 1922. 

[000 omitted, gross weight.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feh, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Hay. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total. 

New York: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Chicago 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Boston* 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Total four mar- 
kets: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

11, 217 
11,441 
10, 783 

6,646 

6,343 

6,345 

1, 553 
1, 498 
1,947 

3,934 
3, 377 
4,175 

7, 557 
7,006 
6, 909 

2,687 

3,328 

3,042 

i 

1,881 
1, 071 
1, 790 

1, 749 
2,229 
2,765 

3,928 
5, 190 
6, 371 

980 

2,794 

3,394 

1,906 

1,411 

1,077 

1,597 

1,465 

2,478: 

1,367 

5,021 

6,399 

816 

2,104 

2,744 

918 

1,005 

664 

1,037 

1,707 

1,705 

5,480 

4,883 

7,896 

1,512 

2,421 

2,744 

1,466 
1,303 
1, 182 

1,464 

1,795 

2,551 

5,292 

6,150 

8,822 

2,369 

2,524 

3,597 

1,286 

1,565 

1,304 

2,221 

2,086 

2,883 

6, 129 
5,314i 
6,785 

2,379 

2,097 

3,590 

1,019 

1,226 

1,237 

1,858 

1,499 

2,091 

4,428 

8,992] 

7,76S; 

2,659 

2,615 

4,250 

1,215 

1,419 

1,217 

1,696 
2,437 
2, 198 

6,273 

10,277 

9,115 

3,370 
3, 804 
4,290 

1,044 

1,587 

1,237 

2,096 

2,482 

2,479 

8,053 
11,887 
12, 594 

4,001 
4, 157 
4, 178 

1,588 

2,020 

1,356 

2,628 

3,681 

3,306 

17,651 
21, 182 
22,232 

10,752 
15,723 
13, 167 

2,348 

2,882 

2,653 

5,911 

7,472 

7,488 

23,718 

27,208 

32,538 

19, 153 
17,082 
23,320 

5,382 

5,905 

5,655 

7,895 

9,791 

10,444 

101, 093 
124, 551 
138,212 

57, 324 
64, 992 
73,661 

21,606 
22, 892 
21,319 

34,086 

39,921 

44,563 

23, 350 
22,659 
22,250 

13,874 

13,634 

14,506 

8,411 
10, 860 
13,320 

4,138 
9,837 
11, 512 

9,922 

10,402 

14,373 

11, 168 
12,325 
16,606 

11,385 
10, 136 
13,703 

9,998 

15,463 

15,433 

12, 783 
18,150 
17, 121 

16,270 

21,645 

21,434 

! 

36,662 

47,259 

45,540 

56,148 

59,986 

71,957 

214, 109 
252,356 
277,755 


Table 432. — Foultry, dressed: Monthly and yearly receipts, in pounds, by States, 1922 

[000 omitted.] 

AT BOSTON. 


State. 

Jan. 

Peh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. j 

Dec. 

Total. 

Canada 






j 

3 

1 


(1) 

6 

12 

22 

Illinois 

1,^5 

1,052 

954 

803 

1,408 

1,318 

1,029 

785 

791 

1,395 

2,884 

3,870 

17,904 

Chicago, 111 

324 

284 

413 

208 

216 

79 

3 

58] 

55 

40 

60 

174 

1,714 

Indiana 

585 

366 

240 

178 

323 

706] 

374 

398 

416 

1 527 

766 

1 1,060 

5,939 

Iowa 

777 

321 

128 

57 

42 

127 

147 

217 

345 

298 

580 

! i,38:i 

4,422 

Kansas 

155 

99 

62 

58 

] 128 

166 

150 

54 

138 

86 

157 

202 

1,455 

Kentucky 

21 

1 

6 

3 

1 46 

8 

1 

7 


4 

624 

284 

1,005 

Maine. . 

36 

24 

24 

24 

111 

99 

11 

20 

21 

80 

200 

97 

647 

Maryland. 

2 

2 






25 

1 

1 3 

2 

4 

39 

Massachusetts 

7 

5 

75 

25 

11 

16 

29 

30 

36 

79 

76 

24 

413 

Michigan 

58 


19 

43 

37 

45 

30 

66 

97 

125 

I 165 

274 

1,015 

Minnesota 

67 

81 

31] 

16 

21 

24 

58 

42 

74 

92 

! 136 

434 

1,076 

Missouri 

85 

91 

2ll 

13 

53 

39 

51 

10 

28 

6 

] 141 

318 

774 

Nebraska 

77 

22 

16 

10 

27 


12 

16 

124 

77 

59 

31 

471 

New Hampshire 

1^ 

2 

1 


C) 

7 

C) 

2 

12 

7 

1 15 

6 

53 

New Jersey 

40 

78i 

67 

3 









188 

New York 

52 

8 

58 

6 

25 

8 

a) 

40 

3 

9 

406 

158 

773 

New York City, 














N. Y ^ 

108 

112 

135 

92 

37 

47 

5 

18 

12 

67 

16 

32 

681 

North Dakota 


l' 

C) 








3 

9 

13 

Ohio 

119 

118 



641 

79 

93 

173 

80 

155 

422 

327 

1,708 

Oldahoma 

104 

76 

130| 

81 

71 

86 

66 

80 

80 

98 

137 

245 

1,253 

1 

p 

3 

3 


2 

3 

0) 


1 


5 

1 

30 

48 

Tennessee 

(1) 

1 

(1) 

15 

1 





46 

2 

65 

Vermont 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0) 

43 

6 

6 

79 

50 

200 

Wisconsin 

46 



24 

7 

18 

25 

109 

102 

139 

124 

86 

680 


1 Less than 500 pounds. 
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POULTRY— Continued. 

Table 432. — Poultry, dressed: Monthly and yearly receipts, in pounds, by States, 1922 — 

Continued. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Arkansas 





11 






22 

96 

129 

California 

30 

vy 

3 

58 

79 

82 

81 

1 

68| 

34 

24 

110 

649 

Delaware 

28 

5 

lOi 

0) 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4i 

3 

20 

27 

109 

Georgia 

0) 

(D 


0) 

2 

1 

2 

1 

i}) 

(0 

2 

7 

15 

Ulmois 

2,894 2,161 

2,729 

3,020 

3,469 

2,591 

2,139 

2,590 

2,633S 

3,493 

4,913 

8,279 

40,911 

Indiana..... 

1,571 

1,0041 

1,038 

678 

1,218 

1,399 

1,075 

1,175 

1,337! 

1,337 

2,041 

3,148 

17,021 

Iowa 

1,674 

464' 

310 

298 

392 

555 

671 

704 

1,074 

2,154 

2,855 

4,703 

15,854 

Kansas 

1,238 

1,240 

180 

175 

251 

869 

529 

761 

741i 

1,213 

1,744 

1,233 

10;i74 

Kentucky 

167 

110 

140 

304 

412 

335 

147 

270 

196' 

336 

733 

723 

3,873 

Maryland 

93 

41 

18 

9 

45 

92 

98 

73 

90 

124 

266 

277 

1,226 

Massachusetts 

11 

38 

85 

139 

227 

63 

21 

114 

29 

21 

71 

29 

848 

Michigan 

122 

77 

95 

9 

31 

93 

95 

69 

120 

262 

500 

428 

1,901 

Minnesota 

318 

101 

43 

52 

122 

401 

132 

167 

146 

310 

815 

1,805 

4,412 

Mississippi 


1 






1 

1 

0) 

1 

2 

6 

Missouri 

642 

183 

184 

62 

j 205 

713 

: 530 

385 

792 

1,048 

2,207 

3,571 

10,522 

Nebraska 

260 

218 

123 

120 

133 

121 

101 

74 

195 

249 

512 

409 

2,515 

New Jersey 

276 

139 

52 

24 

25 

44 

31 

38 

56 

98 

242 

370 

1,395 

New York 

198 

297 

558 

402 

355 

240 

125 

227 

, 263 

349 

413 

145 

3,572 

North Carolina 

1 

1 

C) 

C) 

0) 

6 

3 

13 

4 

3 

7 

14 

52 

North Dakota 

C) . 










51 

114 

165 

Ohio 

518 

330 

202 

395 

302 

299 

188 

118 

' 370 

583 

738 

1,070 

5,113 

Oklahoma 

29 

93 

132 

90 

2 

69 

68 

135 

222 

50 

709 

655 

2,254 

Pennsylvania 

38 

27 

129 

69 

60 

185 

97 

102 

136 

107 

122 

148 

1,220 

South Carohna 


C) 

C) 


2 

0) 

1 

C) 

C) 

1 

2 

1 

7 

South Dakota 

130 

30 

C) 

(^) 


0) 

51 

22 

43 

117 

2C6 

317 

976 

Tennessee 

222 

171 

242 

410 

38i 

288 

272 

304 

297 

191 

413 

773 

3,964 

Texas 

208 

67 

33 

76 

98 

145 

44 

24 



1,596 

3,005 

5,296 

Virgmia 

63 

30 

8 

2 

25 

147 

183 

249 

214i 

222 

347 

414 

1,904 

West Viiginia 

1 . 


1 

C) 

1 

23 


5 

C) 


2 

21 

54 

Wisconsin 

46 

1 

56 

2 

7 

8 

26 

118 

56| 

286 

523 

374 

1,503 

Cana<ia - 





(1) 

1 11 

8 




1 

183 

203 


1 I I 













PHILADELPHIA. 


Delaware 

i 8 

5 

5 


2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

41 

32 

157 

262 

nimois 

1 625 

699 

506 

228 

610 

628 

454 


475 

442 

747 

1,321 

7, 165 

Indiana 

89 

86 

30 

81 

157 

172 

118 

200 

227 

143 

291 

313 

1,907 

Iowa 

! 229 

264 

86 


80 

31 

73 


25 

0) 

45 

184 

1,017 

Kansas 

26 

57 

19 

19 

38 

1 

25 

62 

62 

52 

145 

154 

660 

Kentucky 


3 




42 





8 

28 

81 

Marvland 

2 

23 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

19 

27 

113 

201 

Michigan 

3 

19 

3 

C) 






20 

44 

53 

142 

Minnesota 

I 112 

58 

44 






20 

75 

120 

845 

1 274 

Missouri. 

284 

74 

31 

2 

U 

i 

72 

76 

56 

66 

216 

187 

1,089 

Nebraska 

34 

27 

20 

14 

10 





26 

4 

32 

167 

New Jersey 

16 

3 

28 

2 

1 

C) 

2 



2 

2 

6 

62 

New York 

31 

42 

3 

27 

17 

24 

77 



75 

5 

123 

424 

North Carolina 



2 

4 

5 

0) 

1 

2 



6 

4 

24 

North Dakota 












4 

4 

Ohio 

127 

102 

57 

23 

7 

84 

1 144 

i20 

113 

25 

176 

175 

1,153 

Oklahoma 


20 

24 

29 


1 35 


42 



112 

59 

321 

Pennsylvania 

81 

93 

68 

62 

[ 70 

119 

95 

90 

87 

ioo 

160 

347 

1,372 

South Dakota 

3 

1 

10 









41 

45 

Tennessee 

1 

2 


21 

3 




0) 


4 

24 

55 

Texas 

21 ., 











88 

104 

213 

Virgmia 

130 

132 

i25 

128 

i iH 

135 

i36 

120 

118! 

138 

178 

770 

2,241 

West Virginia 

32 

36 

21 

20 

24 

28 

1 36 

45 

47 

70 

118 

508 

985 

Wisconsin 

91 

44 

3 

1 




24 

0) i 

29 

104 

100 

396 

Wyommg 



1 









2 

2 


1 Less than 500 pounds. 
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POULTRY— Contmued. 

Table 432. — Poultry, dressed: Monthly and yearly receipts, in pounds, by States, 

102^ — Continued . 


CHICAGO. 


State. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Alabama 

3 

3 

6 

4 

7 

5 

1 

2 

1 

(0 

3 

1 

39 

Arkansas 

10 

4 

5 

22 

31 

29 

35 

19 

5 

18 

14 

64 

256 

California 








24 





24 

Colorado 

1 

3 



11 

11 





6 

33 

63 

Idaho 











20 

48 

6R 

lUinois 

1,151 

758 

1,000 

853 

826 

1,294 

1,081 

1,326 

1,637 

1,583 

3,195 

4,016 

18,720 

Indiana 

131 

96 

67 

62 

68 

65 

70 

87 

79 

66 

355 

201 

1,347 

Iowa 

1,890 

826 

906 

624 

792 

913 

931 

1,067 

934 

977 

2,650 

6,491 

19,001 

Kansas 

160 

59 

.'68 

37 

99 

133 

160 

282 

179 

185 

365 

672 

2,499 

Kentucky 

43 

75 

103 

154 

51 

45 

57 

57 

73 

37 

75 

79 

849 

Michigan 

47 

ja 

18 

16 

10 

36 


15 

17 

16 

67 

48 

332 

Minnesota 

446 

259 

328 

242 

173 

153 

157 

187 

214 

222 

1,94^ 

2,987 

7,310 

Mississippi 

24 

16 

16 

17 

19 

22 

4 

8 

6 

5 

12 

20 

.169 

Missoun 

357 

264 

139 

104j 

198 

276’ 

188 

249! 

255 

264 

408 

1,250 

3,952 

Montana 




8 

21 


9 

2' 


ll 

70 

160 

271 

Nebraska i 

15 

12 

113 

124 

174 

41' 

317 

! 

148! 

97 

1 

130 

197 

591 

1,969 

New York 

1 

1 

6 

17 

14 

82: 

15 

36 

27 

27 

8 

13 

247 

North Dakota 

186 

99 

49 

11 

1 

4i 

1 

1 

5 

6 

800 

2,129 

3,292 

Ohio 

3 


O') 

(1) 


1 

3 

G) 

G) 


1 

31 

39 

OMahoma 

130 

48 

^ 61! 

^^5 

G) 

li 


85! 

^ 74 

50 

402 

801 

Pennsylvania 



1 

4| 

0) 

22 

! 

1 

3: 

1 

1 

1 


1 

! 

1 


33 

South Dakota 

237 

i68 

135 

^%1 

54 

146i 

79 

171 

179 

98 

637 

1,393 

3,348 

Tennessee 

30 

50 

58 

87 

34 

25 

67 

119! 

61 

60 

35 

68 

694 

Texas 

93 

3 

1 

6 

20 

47; 

52 

28’ 


G) 

219 

240 

709 

West Virgima 

5 

1 










6 

Wisconsin 

379 

266 

259^ 

298 

118’ 

263 

349 

330 

446 

482 

2,030 

2,335 

7,555 

Wyoming 












17 

17 

Canada 


0) 


0) 








28 

28 








r 




SAN PRANCISCO. 



Table 433. — Cold-storage holdings of frozen poultry, in pounds, 1911 lo 1922. 

[000 omitted ] 


Year. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Api. 

May. 

Jime. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

1922 

32,184 

64,557 

108,722 

87,512 

79,025 

35,601 

68,238 

119,675 

92,253 

81,096 

27,796 

56,950 

109,627 

78,421 

79,001 

25,988 

44,115 

92,897 

61,436 

62,315 

67,242 

26,523 

71,162 

40,525 

47,651 

64,286 

18,929 

55,616 

30,535 

35,408 

60,194 

17,6.52 

49,212 

24,790 

27,268 

54, 132 
18, 756 
40,573 
22,364 
21, 188 

56,093 
23, 034 
32,918 
21,331 
20, 064 

46,737 

29,798 

30,492 

22,953 

25,602 

51,743 

44,433 

33,139 

31,070 

34,876 

49,561 
71 238 
54,749 
49 046 
65,167 

74,400 

79,373 

70,359 

57,350 

50,621 

40,955 

35,823 

31,403 

30,688 

31,116 

39,052 

57,952 

103,6971 

1 

103,350 

88,709 

68,471 

50,840 

38,602 

34,837 

30,659 

27,671 

25,984 

30,238 

51,75 
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SHEEP. 

Table 434 —Sheep: Number and value on farms in the United States, January 1 

mo-ms ^ ’ 



Table 435. — Sheep: Farm price per head, January 1, 1867-1923 


Year. 

Price. 
Jan. 1. 

Year. 

Price. 
Jan 1. 

Year. 

Price. 
Jan. 1 

Year. 

Price 
Jan. 1. 

1867 

$2 50 

1882 

$2 37 

1897 

81 82 

1912 

$3 46 

1868 

1.82 

1883 

2.53 

1898 

2 46 

1913 

3.94 

1869 

1.64 

1884 

2.37 

1899 

2. 75 

1Q14 

4 02 

1870 

1.90 

1885 

2. 14 

1900 

3.03 

1915 

4 50 

1871 

2 14 

1886 

1.91 

1901 

2 98 

1916 

5 17 

1872 

2 61 

1887 

2,01 

1902 

2 65 

1917 

7. 13 

1873 1 

2 71 

1888 

2.05 

1903 

2 63 

1918 

11.82 

1874 

2.43 

1889 

2. 13 

1904 

2.59 

1919 

11 63 

1875 

2.55 

1890 

2 41 

1905 

2 82 

1920 

10.47 

1876 

2 37 

1891 

2.50 

1906 

3.54 

1921 

6.30 

1877 

a. 13 

1892 

2 58 

1907 

3.84 

1922 

4.80 

1878 

1879 

2.21 

2.07 

1893 

1894 

2.66 

1.98 

1908 

1909 

3.88 

3.43 

1123 

7.50 

1880 

1881 

2 29 
2.39 

1895 

1896 

1.58 

1.70 

1910 

1911 

4.12 

3.91 
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SHEEP— Continued. 


Table 436. — Sheep: Number and value on farms January f 1921-1923. 


State. 

Number (thousands) 
Jan. 1— 

Average price per head 
Jan. 1— 

Farm value (thousands 
of dollars) Jan. 1— 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 

Maine 

100 

95 

90 

$5 50 

$4.80 

$6 70 

550 

456 

603 

New Hampshire 

24 

20 

18 

7.30 

5.60 

7.80 

175 

112 

140 

Vermont 

58 

48 

43 

6.70 

5. 00 

7 00 

389 

240 

301 

Massachusetts 

17 

17 

16 

9.50 

6.60 

6 90 

162 

112 

110 

Rhode Island 

3 

3 

3 

9.90 

6.30 

7. 90 

30 

19 

24 

Connecticut 

10 

9 

8 

9 50 

7.50 

7.80 

95 

68 

62 

New York 

550 

512 

532 

7.50 

5.80 

8.50 

4,125 

2,970 

4,522 

New Jersey 

10 

10 

10 

10 50 

7.40 

7. 50 

105 

74 

75 

Pennsylvania 

478 

468 

477 

7.60 

5.80 

7. 10 

3,633 

2,714 

3,387 

Delaware 

3 

3 

3 

7.40 

6 00 

7.40 

22 

18 

22 

Maryland 

93 

89 

93 

8.00 

6.20 

7. 50 

744 

552 

698 

Vir^boia 

335 

322 

338 

7.50 

5. 60 

7.60 

2, 512 

1,803 

2,569 

West Virginia 

485 

480 

504 

6.40 

4.80 

6. 90 

3, 104 

2,304 

3, 478 

North Carohna 

89 

84 

81 

6.60 

4.90 

5.60 

587 

412 

454 

South Carolina 

23 

23 

23 

3.70 

3 00 

4 20 

85 

69 

97 

Georgia 

69 

70 

66 

4.20 

2.70 

3.00 

290 

189 

198 

Florida 

63 

64 

63 

3 50 

3. 10 

3.50 

220 

198 

220 

Ohio 

1,977 

1,957 

2,094 

5 70 

4.60 

7. 10 

11,269 

9,002 

14,867 

Indiana 

606 

606 

648 

6.70 

5. 20 

8.00 

4,060 

3, 151 

5,184 

Illinois 

561 

516 

516 

6.90 

5.30 

7.90 

3,871 

2,735 

4,076 

Michigan 

1, 161 

1,115 

1, 171 

6 80 

5.20 

8 00 

7,895 

5, 798 

9,368 

Wisconsin 

432 

367 

341 

6 40 

4 60 

7.50 

2,765 

1,688 

2,558 

Minnesota 

468 

445 

400 

6. 10 

4.70 

7.20 

2,855 

2,092 

2,880 

Iowa 

1,005 

775 

829 

6 90 

5.40 

8.40 

6,934 

4,185 

6,964 

Missouri 

1,158 

1,042 

1,105 

6.00 

4. 50 

7. 10 

6,948 

4,689 

7,846 

North Dakota 

272 

250 

240 

5.70 

4.60 ' 

7.30 

1,550 

1, 150 

1,752 

South Dakota 

675 

689 

1 703 

5.60 

4 50 

7. 70 

3,780 

3,100 1 

5,413 

Nebraska 

521 

596 

i 733 

6.00 

5.20 

8 10 

3,126 

3,099 

5,937 

Kansas 

321 

285 

i 314 

5.90 

4 80 

7.30 

i 1,894 

1,368 

2,292 

Kentucky 

651 

1 631 

675 

6.40 

5.00 1 

7.00 

4,166 

3, 155 

4,725 

Tennessee 

349 

340 

340 

5.80 

4.00 

5 50 

i 2,024 

1,360 

1,870 

Alabama 

79 

83 

90 

4.40 

2.70 

3.40 

! 348 

224 

306 

Mississippi 

148 

142 

142 

3.40 

3.00 

2.60 

. 503 

426 

369 

Lomsiana 

124 

124 

122 

3.80 

2.80 

2.90 

f 471 

347 

354 

Teicas 

3,047 

3,077 

2,862 

6. 10 

3.40 

5.20 

18,587 

10,462 

14,882 

Oklahoma 

91 

91 

87 

6.20 

4.30 

5.80 

’ 564 

391 

505 

Arkansas 

96 

90 

81 

4.20 

2.90 

! 3.10 

403 

261 

251 

Montana 

1,973 

2,270 

2,315 

5.80 

4.70 

8.70 

11,443 

10,669 

20,140 

Wyoming 

2,350 

2,420 

2,396 

6. 30 

5.50 

9 00 

14, 805 

13,310 

21,564 

Colorado 

2,306 

2,054 

2,444 

5.30 

4. 60 

7.60 

12, 222 

9, 448 

18,574 

New Meidco 

2,468 

2,343 

2,062 

5.90 

3.90 

6.40 

14, 561 

9,138 

13,197 

Arizona 

1,200 

1, 100 

1,155 

7.00 

4. 90 

6.30 

8,400 

5,390 

7,276 

Utah 

2,200 

2,250 

2,340 

6.50 

4. 90 

8. 90 

14,300 

11, 025 

20, 826 

Nevada 

1,100 

1, 190 

1,119 

7.60 

5.30 

8 90 

8,360 

6,307 

9,959 

Idaho 

2,623 

2,492 

2,642 

6.30 

6.00 

8 30 

16, 525 

14,952 

21,929 

Washington 

555 

500 

520 

6.90 

5.40 

8.00 

3,830 

2,700 

4, 160 

Oregon 

2,025 

1,860 

1,953 

6.70 

4,50 

6.40 

13, 568 

8,370 

12, 199 

Cahfomia 

2,500 

2,310 

2,402 

6.80 

5.30 

8.10 

17,000 

12,243 

19,456 

Dnited States 

37,452 

36,327 

37,209 

6.30 

4.80 

7 50 

235, 855 

174, 545 

278,939 


1 Preliminary estimate. 
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SHEEP — Continued. 

Table 4:Z1 .^Sheep: Yearly losses per 1,000 from disease and exposure, 1890-1923. 


Year 

Losses 

from 

dis- 

ease. 

Losses 

from 

expos- 

ure. 

Year. 

Losses 

from 

dis- 

ease. 

Losses 

from 

expos- 

ure. 

Year. 

Losses 

from 

dis- 

ease. 

Losses 

from 

expos- 

ure. 

Year. 

Losses 

from 

dis- 

ease. 

Losses 

from 

expos- 

ure. 

Per 1,000. 

Per 1,000. 

Per 1,000 

Per 1,000 

1890... 

24 0 

51 0 

1899... 

21 0 

35 0 

1908... 

22 5 

22 9 

1916... 

21 6 

21 7 

1891... 

23 0 

17 0 

1900... 

20 0 

18 0 

1909... 

26 6 

28 3 

1917... 

21 8 

32 4 

1892 . 

19 0 

14 0 

1901... 

24 0 

22 0 

1910... 

27 5 

43.9 

1918... 

19.8 

19 3 

1893... 

24 0 

20 0 

1902... 

25 0 

31 6 




1919... 

19.7 

24 4 

1894.. 

20.0 

15 0 

1903... 

27.8 

53 6 

1911... 

25 5 

23 0 










1912... 

26 7 

47.0 

1920... 

23.7 

34 -6 

1895... 

26.0 

29 0 

1904... 

26.0 

37 7 

1913... 

24 8 

25 0 

1921... 

23.1 


1896... 

27 0 

21 0 

1905... 

24 6 

30 8 

1914... 

21.9 

22.0 

1922... 

21.4 

26 4 

1897... 

23 0 

32 0 

1906... 

22 2 

37 0 

1915... 



1923... 



1898... 

26 0 

27 0 

1907... 

25 6 

35 4 








Table 4:^^. —Sheep: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1922. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. * 

July. 

Aug : 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1910 

$5.63 

$5.09 

$5 64 

$6 10 

$5.79 

$5 44 

$5.47 

$4.68 ' 

$4. 81 

$4 68 

$4.63 

$4. 54 

1911 

4. 47 

4.34 

4.45 

4.55 

4 51 

4.24 

4 19 

3.98 1 

3. 91 

3. 68 

3. 65 

3 71 

1912 

3.89 

4.01 

4.12 

4.57 1 

4.74 

4 52 

4.21 

4.26 i 

4.11 

4.19 

4.05 

4. 21 

1913 

4 35 

4.63 

4.97 

5.16 ' 

4,91 

4.84 

4 20 i 

4.32 i 

4.23 

4 16 

4. 27 

4 4f> 

1914 

4.67 

4.67 

4.77 

4 96 

4.87 

4.70 

4.75 

4.87 

4. 80 

4.81 

4.68 

4. 95 

1915 

4.95 

5.14 

5. 36 

5. 60 

5 54 

5.43 

5 35 

5.16 ‘ 

5.06 

5.18 

5 18 

5 38 

1916 

5 52 

5. 90 

6.35 

6 61 

6. 66 

6.54 

6 33 

6 22 

6.25 : 

6.20 

6 41 

6. 77 

1917 

7.33 

8. 17 

9.21 

9. 69 

10.15 

9.84 

9.32 

9.33 

10. 05 

10.24 

10 20 

10 44 

1918 

10. 55 

10.75 

11.41 

11. 98 

12.32 

11.56 

11. 04 

10. 99 

10.79 

10.35 

10.11 

9.46 

1919 

9.68 

9. 95 

10.45 

11. 33 

10.93 

10.34 

9.25 

9.06 

8.69 

8.46 

8.35 

8.53 

1920 

9. 34 

9. 97 

10. 25 

10 66 

10.34 

9. 13 

8.21 

7 54 

7.24 

6.62 

6.20 

5. 54 

1921 

5. 30 

5. 01 

5. 27 

5.11 

5.11 

4.74 

4. .34 

4 38 

4 11 

3. 96 

3.84 

4. 10 

1922 

4. 57 

5. 71 

6. 51 

6. 43 

6.65 

6.09 

6.11 

5.98 

5.70 

5.93 

6.02 

6.27 

Av. 1913-1922- . 

6.63 

6.99 

7.46 

7.75 

7.75 

7.32 

6.89 

6.78 

6.69 

6.59 

6.53 

6. 59 


Table 439 . — Lambs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1922. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1910 

$5.82 

$6. 62 

$7.37 

$7. 47 

$7.26 i 

$7.13 

$6. 71 

$5. 70 1 

$5.85 

$5. 78 

$5.54 i 

$5. 60 

1911 

5.7J 

5.44 

5 49 

5 77 

5 74 

5.51 

5.42 

5.25 

5.02 

4.68 

4.68 

4.93 

1912 

5.22 

5. 15 

5. 38 

5.98 

6.16 

6 02 

5.74 

5.60 

5 49 

5.42 

5. 37 

5 70 

1913 

6.03 

6. 34 

6. 56 

6.59 

6 66 

6. 36 

6.05 

5. 50 

5.51 

5.51 

5. 64 

5 85 

1914 

6. 16 

6. 18 

6.31 

6.47 

6.49 

6.47 

6.55 

6.26 

6.27 

6.09 

6.14 

6 33 

1915 

6.47 

6. 67 

6.06 

7.35 

7.32 

7.26 

7.21 

6.70 

6.71 

6. 70 

6 76 

7.02 

1916 

7.29 

7. 78 

8. 10 

8 58 

8.49 

8 36 

8. 16 

8. 15 

8 22 

8.02 

8. 41 

8.72 

1917 

9.59 

10.51 

11. 46 

12.03 

12.51 

12.64 

11. 19 

12.08 

13. 06 

14.09 

13.79 

13 81 

1918 

13.83 

13. 77 

14. 11 

15.34 

15.39 

14.98 

14.20 

14.20 

13.73 

13. 20 

12.54 

12.44 

1919 

12.71 

13. 17 

14.03 

14.61 

14.34 

13.89 

13.09 

12.91 

12. 25 

11.47 

11.45 

11 85 

1920 

12.91 

14.08 

14.17 

14.63 

14.26 

12.82 

11 79 

10.84 

10.31 

9. 65 

9. 37 

8.46 

1921 

8.44 

7.76 

1 7.90 

7.55 

i 7.78 

7.59 

7.37 

6.99 

6.27 

I 5.98 

6.12 

6.60 

1922 

7.33 

8. 87 

10.21 

10.54 

10 39 

9.87 

9.55 

9.39 

9. 43 

10.06 

10.30 

10 49 

Av. 1913-1922. . 

9.08 

9. 52 

9.89 

[ 10.37 

1 lase 

10.02 

9.52 

9.30 

9 18 

9.07 

9.05 

! 9.16 
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SHEEP — Continued . 

Table 440. — Sheep' Imports, exports, and prices, 1895-1922, 


Year ending June 30— 

Imports. 

j 

Exports. 


Number 

Value. 

Average 

import 

pnce 

Number. 

Value 

Average 

export 

price 

1895-1899 

351, 602 

S972, 444 

$2.77 

296, 882 

SI, 861, 231 

S6. 21 

1900-1904 

303,990 

1,082,047 

3. 56 

252, 138 1 

1,. 525, 800 1 

6.05 

1905-1909 

195,983 

886, 150 

4.52 

143,011 j 

839, 219 

5 74 

1910 

126, 152 

096, 879 

5 52 

44,517 

209, 000 

4.69 

1911 i 

53,455 1 

377, 625 

7 06 

121, 491 

636, 272 

5.24 

1912 j 

23,588 

157,257 

6. 67 

157, 263 

626, 985 

3.99 

1913 i 

15, 428 

90, 021 

5.83 

187, 132 

605, 725 

3.24 

1914 

223, 719 

532, 404 

2. 38 

152, 600 

534, 543 

3.50 

1915 

153,317 

533, 967 

3. 48 

47, 213 1 

182, 278 

3.86 

1916 

235, 659 

917, 502 

3. 89 

52, 278 

231, 535 

4.43 

1917 

160, 422 

856, 645 

5. 34 

58, 811 

367, 935 

6.26 

1918 

177,681 

1, 979, 746 

11. 14 

7, 959 

97, 028 

12. 19 

1919 

163, 283 1 

1, 914, 473 

11.72 

16, 117 

187, 347 

11.62 

1920 

199,549 1 

2, 279, 949 

11.43 

59, 155 

711, 549 

12.03 

1921 

161, 292 j 

1, 541, 793 

9. 56 

80, 723 

532, 510 

6.60 

1922 

96,538 ! 

1 

529, 592 

5.49 

62, 354 

294, 442 

4.72 


Table 441 . — Live sheep: Monthly and yearly exports and imports, United States, 1909-^ 

1922} 

EXPORTS. 


Year. 

Jan 

1 

Peb : 

Mar. 

Api. 

May. 

Juno. 

July, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. , 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total. 

1909 

6, 145 

2,320 

3, 508 

3,451 

2,323 

4,084 

5,584 

4,603 

8,372^ 

6,818 

3,221 

4,184 

54,613 

1910 

1,5501 

1,289 

452 

957 

790 

6,697 

6,532 

4,030 

3,987 

11,863 

10,666 

3,8251 

52,638 

1911 

7,458 

8, 504 

15, 452 

15,738 

20,537 

12,899 

12,^ 

10, 542 

21,312 

15,281 

14,524 

21, 8381 

177,069 

1912 

12,039 

12, 359 

7,829 

9,643 

6,234 

12,678 

10,786 

25,601 

24,292 

20,090 

18,589 

31, 823' 

191, 963 

1913 

7,645 

9,437 

5,906 

9,774 

10, 152 

13,037 

16, 537 

6,475 

15, 795 

27, 843 

19,050 

28,760 

170,411 

1914 

4,263 

5,803 

4,940 

5,462 

8,173 

9,499 

8,632 

9,300 

7,216 

8,531 

6, 172 

236 

78,227 

5-year average . . 

6,591 

7,478 

6,916 

8,315 

9, 177 

10,962 

11,094 

11, 190 

14,520 

16,522 

13,800 

17, 297 

133,862 

1915 

206 

125 

1, 130 

531 

2,485 

2,649 

4,076 

XSo 

2,987 

10,518 

6,919 

3,426 

40,501 

1916 

541 

4, 981 

1,500 

519 

6,969 

4,393 

3, 1.52 

4,833 

3,281 

14,400 

6,913 

3, 577 

55,059 

191 r. i 

1,253 

703 

309 

8,226 

10, 333 

' 1,831 

570 

1,103 

334 

^423 

2661 

5, 008 

30, 359 

1918 

6 

48 

6 

11 

I 96 

88 

6, 196 

108 

1 39 

1 889 

1 75! 

400 

7,962 

1919 

30 

12 

153 

4,595 

3,406 

214 

6,557 

1,695 

6,934 

5,075 

6,653 

207 

34,531 

5-year average. . 

407 

1,174 

620 

2, 776 

4,658 

1, 835 

4,110 

2,638 

2,515 

1 6,261 

! 4,165 

2, 523 

33,682 

1920 

149 

13,320 

4,034 

147 

426 

14,958 

890 

246 

3,407 

2,558 

1,8061 

6,937i 

48,878 

1921 j 

4,059 

8,486 

4,005 

14, 749 

10,098 

23,482 

15,744 

16,605 

8, 737 

! 6,244 

3,031 

2,156 

117,396 

1922 

174 

1,952 

770 

2,414 

1,320 

3,207 

3,387 

1,582 

1,136 

I 575 

546 

1 

109 

17,172 


IMPORTS, 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

5-year average. - 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

5-year average. . 

1920 

1921 

1922 

515 

1,014 

89 

33 

95 

15,485 

650 

403 

90 

9 

13 

871 

2,133 

2,014 

6 

7 

782 

13,995 

1,080 

1,415 

860 

131 

2 

73,169 

1,163 

978 

1,976 

2,390 

2,769 

5,834 

1,456 

306 

363 

1,339 

334 

2,672 

765 

1,885 

86 

37 

457 

4,403 

8,683 

6,715 

2,650 

413 

1,173 

15,464 

33,002 

8,287 

2,241 

1,648 

960 

18,915 

32,896 

21,401 
5, 779 
3, 466 
26, 035 
13, 680 

29,604 

11,559 

8,042 

5,077 

46,995 

15,375 

15.072 

224 

881 

792 

36.073 
20,132 

127,019 

56,201 

23,063 

15,342 

115,688 

199,995 

3,343 

277 

3,361 

15,116 

2,789 

1,003 

1,374 

5,283 

6,410 

14,072 

17,410 

11,620 

82,058 

7,223 

2,530 

8,446 

1,423 

10,684j 

53,747 
193; 
42,880 
7, 085, 
8,103 

33 

3,884 

3,193 

13,200 

5,146 

1,340 

5,785 

885 

1 1,899 
112,203 

748 

5,632 

2,258 

3,512 

10,631 

2,257 
6,462 
1,524 
6 887 
319 

12,377 

4,731 

1,439 

672 

1,039 

23' 637 
! 8,625 
i 6 980 
4,691 
15,092 

19, 683 
48,650 
51,421 
20,274 
27,557 

86, 765 
23, 755 
38, 540 
32, 1051 
77, 705| 

53,253 
13, 835 
38, 436 
36, 453 
37,448 

15,458 

1,640; 

6,8591 

22,002 

18,847 

276,521 
125,722 
202,861 
150,203 
224, 774 

6,061 

22,402 

5,091 

' 4,422 

4,656 

3,490 

; 4,052 

11,805 

33,517 

51,774 

35,885 

12,961 

196,016 

8,611 

5,232 

7,538 

3,263 

261 

3,499 

6,247 

1,241 

5,537 

1,763 

1,234 

2,375 

1,114 

416 

2,034 

1.863 

1.864 
1,064 

1,633 

856 

1,415 

15,835 

10,075 

12,706 

i 

37,534 
31,938 
22, 160 

i 

39,687 

18,610 

31,096 

36,689 

11,437 

1 4,512 

1 

19,666 

1,576 

m,m 

84,739 

i 

1 


1 r'/Trv»T\il£kj^ ■fT.ri. 
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SHEEP — Oontinued. 

Table 44:2.— Sheep and lambs: Monthly farm price per lOG pounds, by States, 15th 

of month, 1922.^ 


SHEEP. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

Maine 

$5. 10 

$5. 30 

$6. 20 

$6. 90 

$6.50 

$5.60 

$5.70 

$6.50 

$6.60 

$7.10 

$6.40 

$5.70 

$6. 13 

New Hampshire 

4,40 

5.00 

6.00 

8.00 

6.50 

7.00 

6.80 

5.80 

6.00 

5.80 

5.60 

5.60 

6.04 

Vermont 

3.70 

3.90 

4. 50 

5,30 

5.00 

4.70 

4.50 

4. 40 

4.10 

5.00 

4. 80 

4 60 

4.54 

Massachusetts 

7, 20 

8,00 

9.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.30 

5.30 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

6.90 

Ehode Island 

4.20 

5.20 

7.00 

7.80 

7.00 


6.00 

6.00 

7.00 

5.60 

5.00 

6.50 

2 6.12 

Connecticut 

8. 50 

8.20 

8.50 


6.00 









New York 

3.90 

4. 40 

5. 60 

5.00 

5.20 

5.90 

4.90 

4.80 

4.60 

5. 10 

5.20 

5.30 

4.99 

New Jersey 

9. 70 

10,00 

10.00 

10.00 

13.00 

12.50 

10.00 

9. 60 

9.50 

9. 00 

9.00 

10.00 

10.18 

Pennsylvania 

5. 00 

5. 70 

6.00 

5.80 

6.00 

6.00 

5.80 

5.30 

6.40 

6- 50 

6.00 

6.10 

5.80 

Delaware 


5.00 

5.50 

7.00 

6.00 


5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6J)0 

3 75 

Maryland 

4,60 

4.60 

5.60 

5.80 

5.80 

5.50 

4.60 

4.60 

5.00 

4.90 

5.20 

4.90 

5.09 

Virgmia 

4. 10 

4. 50 

4.60 

4.50 

5.40 

5.00 

4.70 

4.40 

4.70 

4.70 

4.80 

4.50 

4.66 

West Vii'gima 

4.40 

4.50 

4.90 

5,50 

5.70 

4. 30 

4.90 

4.70 

4.60 

4. 70 

4.70 

4.70 

4.80 

North Carolina 

5.40 

5. 20 

5. 70 

5.70 

5.90 

5.70 

5.80 

5.60 

6.50 

6.00 

6. 10 

6.30 

5.82 

South Carohna 

6.70 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

6.50 

6.90 

7.00 

7.00 

6.70 

7.00 

7.00 

6.61 

Georgia 

5.10 

5.40 

4. 50 

5. 70 

5. 10 

5.20 

6.00 

5.00 

4.60 

4.90 

5.80 

5.00 

5. 19 

Plonda 

5.50 

5.70 

5.50 

5.70 

6.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.20 

4.50 

4.50 

5.00 

4.70 

4.98 

Ohio 

4.00 

5. 20 

5. 90 

6.00 

5.70 

5.10 

4.90 

5.00 

5. 10 

5. 50 

5. 50 

5.70 

5. 30 

Indiana 

3.50 

4.70 

4.80 

6.50 

4.90 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4. 10 

4.40 

4. 50 

4.60 

4.47 

llhnois 

4.30 

4. 90 

5.70 

6. 50 

5.50 

4.80 

5.00 

4.80 

4.80 

5. 00 

5. 20 

5.20 

5. 14 

Michigan 

4.60 

5.20 

6.30 

6.00 

6.30 

5 30 

5.40 

5.40 

4.80 

5.90 

5. 80 

6.60 

5.63 

Wisconsin 

3.90 

4.80 

5.60 

6. 10 

5.90 

4.90 

4.80 

4.40 

4.70 

5.00 

4. 50 

4.40 

4. 92 

Minnesota 

4.00 

5.80 

5. 80 

6.00 

5.60 

5. 10 

5.20 

4.80 

4. 30 

4.90 

4.90 

5.00 

5. 12 

Iowa 

4.40 

6. 10 

7. 10 

7.10 

6.80 

5.80 

6.00 

5.20 

5.20 

5.40 

5. 10 

6.00 

5. 85 

Missouri 

4.40 

5. 50 

5.90 

6.60 

I 5.90 

5-60 

5.10 

4.90 

5.00 

5.30 

5.60 

5.50 

5.44 

North Dakota 

4.30’ 

4. 50 

5 00 

6 00 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

5.80 

5.50 

5.50 

5. 10 

5.20 

5.42 

South Dakota 

4.30 

7.00 

7.00 

7 60 

6.80 

6. 10 

5.80 

4.50 

6. 50 

6.00 

6. 30 

6.40 

6. 19 

Nebraska 

5.40 

7.00 

8. 70 

9.00 

9. 10 

7.20 

5.60 

5.70 

7.50 

7.30 

7.70 

7. 10 

7.27 

Kansas 

5.50! 

6. 50 

7.00 

8.20 

7.40 

6.30 

5.90 

5. 10 

6.40 

7. 10 

7.20 

7.00 

6. 63 

Kentucky 

3.201 

4.00 

4,70 

4,60 

5.00 

3.90 

4.20 

4.40 

4.601 

4.00 

4.30 

4.00 

4.24 

Tennessee 

3.70 

4.00 

4.20 

, 4.50 

5.00 

4.00 

4.60 

4.30 

4.60 

4. 30 

4. 50 

4.70 

4.37 

Alabama 

5.20 

5.80 

5. 10 

6.40 

7.40 

5.70 

5.60 

5.50 

6.30 

5. 70 

5.80 

6.70 

5.85 

Mississippi 

4.70 

4. 20 

3.80 

4.70 

4.20 

4.00 

3.90 

4.00 

4.20 

4.90 

5. 00 

4.-70 

4.36 

Lomsiana 

4.70 

3.30 

3. 10 

4.60 

[ 5.20 

3.50 

4.30 

4.80 

4.00 

3.70 

4. 60 

3.30 

4.09 

Texas 

4.20j 

6.40 

5.70 

5.80 

1 5,70 

6. 10 

6.10 

5.60 

5. 10 

5,40 

5.40 

5.40 

1 

5,49 

Oklahoma 

3.70 

6. 60 












Arkansas 

3.40i 

3.40 

4, 30 

4.60 

4.70 

4,00 

4.00 

iso 

3.40 

4. 10 

3. 20 

5.00 

3. 99 

Montana 

4.60 

5. 50 

6.40 

7. 10 

! 7.70 

6 60 

6.70 

6. 5o; 

6.00 

! 6.20 

6 40 

7.40 

6.42 

Wyoming 

5.40 

6.00 

7.60 

7.90 

9.00 

7,00 

6.70 

8,80 

7.00 

8.20 

7.50 

7.00 

7. 34 

Colorado 

6.70 

7.50 

7.40 

7.40 

7,20 

6.20 

7.20 

1 6.70 

6.40 

6.20 

6 20 

7.00 

6.84 

New Mexico 

4.00* 

5.50 

6 70 

7.80 

6.50 

7.00 

6.80 

6.50 

6.00 

6.30 

7.00 

7.00 

6.42 

Arizona 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.50 

7.60 

7.00 

7.00 

! 7.00 

6.00 

5. 00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.08 

Utah 

4.60 

6.80 

6.80 

7.00 

1 6.30 

7.50 

7.30 

5.60 

5. 30 

5.50 

6.00 

7.00 

6.30 

Nevada 

4.00| 

6.00 

6. 60 

7.00 

7.00 

5.00 

8.00 

7.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.20 

5.89 

Idaho 

5.30 

5.80 

6.20 

7.00 

6.50 

6. 10 

5.80 

! 6.00 

5.70 

5.70 

5.80 

5.70 

5. 97 

Washington 

4.50 

5.30 

6.00 

6. 10 

7.00 

6.90 

6.20 

’ 4.80 

5.80 

5.80 

6.90 

6.50 

5.90 

Oregon 

5.00 

6.50 

9.20 

7.20 

7.50 

1 6.50 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.20 

8.00 

6. 88 

California 

4.50 

5.50 

7.20 

7.60 

6.90 

6.30 

6.40 

7.00 

7,00 

7.00 

7. 10 

7.20 

6 64 

United States 

4.57 

5.71 

6.51 

6.43 

6.65 

6.09 

6.11 

5.98 

5.70 

5.93 

6.02 

6.27 

^5.96 


1 Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, Bureau of Argicultural Economics, 
ail months' average. 

3 10 months' average. 

^ Weighted average. 
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SHE E P — Continued . 


Table 442 . — Sheep and lambs: Monthly farm prim per 100 pounds, by States, 15th 
of month, 1022 ^ — Continued. 

LAMBS. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

Maine 

$9. 10 

89.20 

$11. 50 

$12.90 

$12.00 

$11.50 

$10.60 

$11. 20 

$10. 70 

$11. 70 

$10. 70 

$9 70 

$10 90 

New Hampshire 

8.60 

8.90 

9.50 

13.30 

12.50 

11.80 

10.80 

10.50 

11. 10 

11.00 

10.00 

10 00 

10 67 

Vermont. T 

7.70 

8. 60 

9.00 

9.50 

9.20 

9.40 

9.40 

8.90 

9. 20 

9. 60 

10.30 

10. 10 

9 21 

Massacliusetts 

10.50 

10 60 

14.00 

11.00 

10.60 

14.00 

10.20 

10.70 

10.20 

JO . 00 

10. 30 

9.00 

10 92 

Rhode Island 

8.00 

8.70 

10.50 

11.60 

12.00 

14.00 

12.50 

12.00 

12.50 

11.60 

11.70 

11. 50 

11.38 


11.00 

11.00 

11.00 


12.00 




10.00 




211 00 

New York 

9.00 

9.70 

11.00 

11.80 

11.30 

ii .6 o 

10.90 

9.90 

10. 50 

11.20 

11.10 

ii . 90 

10 78 

New Jersey 

14.00 

16.00 

20.00 

16.00 

17.00 

16.00 

16.00 

14.00 

14.00 

13. 00 

13. 00 

14.00 

15 25 

Pennsylvania 

8.70 

10.00 

10.60 

10 90 

11.50 

11.50 

10.20 

9.70 

10.20 

10 80 

10. 50 

10.80 

10. 45 

Delaware 


10.00 

11.00 

15.00 

14.00 

13.00 

11.00 

11.00 

13. 00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.00 

212 .M 

Maryland 

8.70 

9. 10 

11.00 

14.00 

13.40 

12.10 

10.90 

10.60 

10.20 

11. 10 

11.40 

11. 50 

11.17 

Virginia 

7. 90 

8 70 

9.80 

11.20 

11.40 

10.90 

10,20 

9.60 

9. 80 

9,90 

9.90 

10.00 

9. 94 

West Virginia 

7.00 

8.50 

9.70 

10.00 

10.10 

9.50 

9. 10 

8.30 

8 80 

9.50 

9.50 

9.60 

9. 13 

North Carolma 

6.80 

7.10 

7.50 

7.90 

8.20 

8.90 

8.60 

7.60 

8.20 

8. 30 

8.20 

8. 40 

7.98 

South Carolina 

8.00 

7.50 

7. 50 

7.50 

8. 10 

8.40 

8.50 

8.60 

8. 70 

8.60 

8.50 

9.00 

8.24 

Georgia 

6.60 

7. 10 

5.40 

7.00 

7.10 

7.00 

7.20 

6.50 

6.80 

6.80 

8.40 

7.50 

6.95 

Florida 

6.00 

6.20 

6.20 

6.70 

7.20 

4.50 

6. 00 

5.50 

5 00 

5.20 

5. 50 

5. 50 

5 79 

Ohio 

8.80 

9.90 

11.00 

10.70 

10 80 

10.00 

9.80 

9.40 

9.70 

10.20 

10. 60 

11. 30 

10 18 

Indiana 

8.40 

9.90 

10.50 

10.90 

11.30 

10.10 

9.80 

9.00 

9.90 

10.00 

10.20 

10.60 

10 05 

Illinois 

8.20 

9.70 

10.80 

10.90 

10.80 

10.00 

10.00 

9.20 

9.70 

9. 70 

10.00 

10.70 

9.98 

Michigan 

9.50 

10.50 

11.60 

11.70 

12.00 

11.00 

10.80 

10.10 

10.30 

10.80 

11. 40 

11.80 

10.96 

Wisconsin 

8. 10 

9.80 

11.10 

11.80 

10.90 

10.40 

10. 10 

9.40 

9.80 

10.00 

10. 50 

10. 80 

10.22 

Minnesota 

7. 70 

9.50 

10.40 

11.00 

10.50 

10.10 

9 60 

9.40 

9. 50 

10. 10 

10. 50 

11. 20 

9.96 

Iowa 

8.40 

10.80 

12.10 

12.00 

11.00 

10.30 

10. 50 

9. 80 

10. 30 

10. 70 

11.40 

11.80 

10 76 

Missouri 

8.00 

9.80 

10.80 

11.30 

10.50 

10. 20: 

9.40 

8.50 

8.40! 

10.00 

9.60 

10. 10 

9. 72 

North Dakota 

1 6.60 

7.30 

8.20 

1 9.50 

9.60 

9.00* 

9.60 

8.50 

8. 50 

8. 50 

9. 00 

9. 30 

8 63 

South Dakota 

i 7.80 

10.20 

11.50 

11.60 

10.50 

9 70 

10.00 

9.90 

9.90 

10.00 

10.30 

11.60 

10. 25 

Nebraska 

1 8.70 

10.60 

13.20 

i 12.40 

12.50 

9.60 

10.40 

9.70 

11. 10; 

11.00 

11. 00 

11.00 

10.93 

Kansas 

8.80 

11 . to 

11. 50 

12.50 

10. 70 

10.60 

10.30 

9.20 

10.40 

10. 30 

11. 30 

11. 10 

10. 66 

Kentucky 

6.70 

7.90 

8.90 

10.40 

11. 00 

10.00 

9.40 

9.20 

8.50, 

8.20 

8.30 

8. 40 

8. 91 

Tennessee 

6.00 

7.20 

7.20 

9.60 

10.80 

9.80 

10.00 

8.00 

7.40 

7.30 

7.50 

7.60 

8.20 

Alabama 

7.80 

6. 00 

7.10 

7.80 

8.60 

9.90 

8.40 

7.70 

6. 90 i 

8. 10 

8. 60 

8.00 

7.91 

Mississippi 

5. 50 

5.60 

6.70 

7.60 

6. 10 


7.90 

6. 00 

6. 50 

6.30 

7.00 

6.50 

3 6.52 

Louisiana 

6.00 

5.20 

4.70 i 

7.60 

7.80 


6.30 

5.80 

5. 10| 

5.00 

5.50 

4 00 

8 5 72 

Texas 

5.00 

6.40 

6.70 

6.10 

7.40 

7.50 

7.00 

7.50 

6. lOj 

7.60 

7. 00 

7.00 

6.78 

OklahoTOft-- 

5.60 

8.70 












Arkansas 

5. 00 

5.40; 

A 60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.40 

6.50 

5. 30 

5.60 

6.70 

4.60 

6. 40 

5 98 

Montana 

7. 40 

7.50 

9.00 

9.20 

9.70 

9.70 

9.60 

9.70 

10. 20 

10.70 

10.70 

10.90 

9. 52 

Wyoming 

7.70 

9.00 

11.00 

10.30 

10.30 

10.00 

10.00 

9.80 

10. 30 

10.70 

10.70 

10.90 

10.06 

Colorado 

8.00 

10.40 

12.40 

12.40 

12.00 

10.70 

11. 10 

10.50 

10.30 

10. 80 

11.00 

11.00 

10.88 

New Mexico 

5.50 

8.00 

9.00 

10 . lo ' 

9 00 

10.40 

9.20 

9.20 

9.60 

10.20 

11.00 

11.00 

9,35 

Arizona i 

7.00 

7.00 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10.50 

10 50 

10 70 

10.50 

11.00 

10.14 

Utah.... 

7.00 

8 30 

9.80 

11.00 

10.50 

11.00 

10.00 

9. 70 

10.00 

11. 00 

11.00 

11.50 

10.07 

Nevada.,.. 

6.00 

10. 70 

11.00 

12.00 

10.50 

10,50 

11.00 

11.00 

10,50 

11.00 

11.50 

11.60 

10. 61 

Idaho 

7.10 

. 8.50 

9. 10 

10.10 

9,70 

9.40 

8.50 

9.00 

8. 90 

10.00 

10.20 

9.20 

9.14 

Washington. 

6.60 

8.20 

9. 50 

9.70 

10.80 

9.20 

7. 60 

7.20 

8. 50 

8.50 

9.70 

9.00 

8. 71 

Oregon 

7,00 

8.00 

10.50 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

7.70 

8.50 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

10 00 

8.98 

California 

7.00 

8.50 

10.30 

11.50 

11.00 

9.30 

9.40 

10.00 

10.00 

10 50 

11.00 

11.50 

10.00 

United States. 

7.33 

8.87 

10.21 

10.54 

10.39 

9.87 

9.55 

9.39 

9. 43- 

10.06 

10.30 

10.49 

9.70 


^ DMsion of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, Bureau of Agncultural Economics. 
» Five months^ average. 

3 11 montlis' average. 
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SHEEP — Oontiniied. 


Table 443 * — Sheep and lambs: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 

1910 - 1922 .^ 

SHEEP, NATIVE AND WESTERN. 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Aver- 
age. 2 

1910 

$5.55 

$6. 50 

$7.60 

$7 60 

$6.55 

$5.10 

$4.20 

$4.20 

$4.25 

$3.95 

$3.70 

$3.90 

$5. 26 

19^1 

4. 10 

4. 15 

4.70 

4.20 

4.45 

3.80 

3.95 

3.50 

3.80 

3.65 

3. 45 

3.55 

3.94 

•|Q19 

4.30 

4. 15 

5. 30 

5.90 

6. 15 

4.50 

4.25 

4.05 

4.15 

4.00 

4. 05 

4.45 

4.60 



5. 35 

5 90 

6.40 

6.45 

5.85 

5.05 

4.50 

4.35 

4.30 

4.55 

4.60 

4.95 

5. 19 

iou 

5 50 

5. 70 

5.95 

6.25 

5.65 

5.10 

5.40 

5.55 

5.30 

5.30 

5.65 

5.40 

5.56 

5-year average. .. 

4. 90 

5.28 

5. 99 

6.08 

5.73 

4.71 

4.46 

4.33 

4.36 

4.29 

4.29 

4.45 

4. 91 

1915 

5 80 

6. 45 

7.45 

7.70 

7. 35 

5.50 

6.05 

6.25 

5.75 

6.00 

5.85 

6.20 

”6.36 

1916 

7 20 

7.75 

8.25 

8. 15 

8. 20 

7.35 

7.25 

7.35 

7.80i 

7.50 

8.00 

9.00 

7.82 

1917 

10. 00 

11 25 

11.70 

12. lOi 

13.00 

10.00 

9.10 

9.75 

11.151 

11.65 

11. 251 

11. 50 

11.04 

1918 

12.20 

12 35 

13.60 

15.65 

14.75 

13.40 

12.65 

13.15 

11.801 

10.45 

9. 85 

9.40 

12.44 

1919 

10 35 

11.35 

14.05 

14.50 

12.25 

9.30 

9.70 

9.75 

8.30; 

8. 15 

8.30 

9.60 

10.47 

5-year average. . . 

9.11 

9 83 

11. 01 

1 11.62 

11.11 

9.11 

8.95 

9.25 

8.96 

8.75 

8. 65 

9.14 

9.63 

1920 

11.80 

13. 35 

13.40 

14.25 

12.25 

8.50 

8.90 

7.70 

6.85! 

6.45 

5.75 

4.70 

9.49 

1921 

5.07 

4. 90 

6.14 

6.58 

6.33 

4.46 

5.08 

4.53 

4.49! 

4.71 

4.40 

4.92 

5.13 

1922 

7.26 

8.28 

9.17 

9. 33 

7.35 

I 

5. 59 

i 

6. 12 

5 63 

6.05 

6 25 

7.48 

7.28 

7. 15 


LAMBS, FAT NATIVE AND WESTERN ^ 


1910 

1912 1 

1913 

1914 

$8.30 
6.20 
6. 50 
8.55 
7.90 

$8.65 
6.05 
6. 15 
8. 50 
7. 60 

$9.40 
6. 10 
7.30 
8. 60 
7. 65 

$9.10 
5. 50 
7.95 
8,40 
7.60 

$8.40 
5.85 
S.30i 
7.40 
8. 10 

$7.60 
6. 10 
6.90 
6.85 
7.95 

$7. 10 
6.30 
7.25 
7.55 
8.45 

$6.70 
6.35 
7.101 
7.40 
8. 15; 

$6.80! 

5.70 

7.00! 

7.15 

7.80 

$6. 65 

5.75 

6.75 
7.05 
7.60 

$6. 25| 
5. 54 
7.15 
7.25 
8.75 

$6. 10 

5.75 

7.75 
7. 60 
8. 30 

$7. 59 
5.93 
7. 18 
7. 69 
7. 99 

5-year average - . . 

7. 49 

7.39 

7.81 

7. 71 

7.61 

7.08 

7.33 

7.14 

6.89 

6.76 

6.99 

7.30 

7.28 

1915 

8. 40 

8.75 

9. 55 

ios 

10.10 

9.20 

8.75 

8. 90 

8. 75 

8. 75 

8.80 

9.00 

9.05 

1916 

10.30 

10.90 

11. 10 

10. 45 

10.75 

9.55 

10.55 

10. 75 

10.60 

10. 15 

11 40 

12. 70; 

10.77 

1917 

13, 85 

14.30 

14.25 

14. 40 

16.90 

15.25 

15.65 

15.50 

17.50 

17.40 

16. 75 

16.45 

15.68 

1918 

17.20 

16 60 

17.55 

19.20 

18.00 

16.85 

18.50 

17.50 

17.25 

15 35 

15. 10 

14. 60 

16.98 

1919 

16.25 

17.40 

19.05 

18. 15 

16.25 

14.05 

17.10 

16.75 

14.85 

15.00 

14.50 

16.40 

16. 31 

5-year average. . . 

13.20 

13. 59 

14.30 

14.37 

14.40 

12.98 

14. 11 

13.88 

13.79 

13.33 

13.31 

13. 83 

13. 76 

1920 

19.50 

19.95 


18. 80 

17.40 

14.25 

15.55 

13.20 

13.30 

12.35 

11. 53 

10.96 

15.47 

1921 

10. 72 

9. 07 

9. 91 

9,69 

11.07 

10.67 

10.09 

9.46 

8.86 

8 66 

9.25 

10 86 

9.86 

1922 

12. 67 

14 49 

15.39 

14.30 

! 12.95 

12.42 

13.04 

32.51 

13.53 

13.94 

14.17 

14. 93 

13.68 


1 Prior to 1921 figures compiled from Chicago Drovers Journal Year Book, siibsequent figu^s from data 
of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

8 pStls^No^Inbe^mbSgur^corr^^^^^ Chicago Drovers Journal Year Book; suteequent fi^es 

compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of Agn- 
cultural Economics. 
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SHEEP — Continued. 


Table 444, — Sheep: Monthly average price per 100 pounds, 1922.'^ 
CHICAGO. 




Lambs. 



Year- 


Ewes. 

Breed- ! 



Months. 

Me- 

dium 

to 

prime 
(84 lbs. 
down). 

Me- 

dium 

to 

prime 
(85 lbs. 
up). 

Culls 

and 

com- 

mon. 

lambs, 

me- 

dium 

to 

choice. 

ling 

weth- 

ers, 

me- 

dium 

to 

choice. 

ers, 

me- 

dium 

to 

prime. 

Me- 

dium 

to 

choice. 

CuUs 

and 

com- 

mon. 

ing 

ewes, 

full 

mouth 

to 

year- 

ling. 

Feeder 

lambs, 

me- 

dium 

to 

choice 

Feeder 

ewes, 

me- 

dium 

and 

good. 

January 

$12,22 i 


$10. 15 


$10.40 

$7.49 

$5. 98 

$3.42 


$10.86 


February. . . 

13.84 ^ 


11.11 


11.78 

8.31 i 

6. 79 

3. 82 


12,17 


March 

14,61 


11.71 


12.75 

9.83 

8, 17 

4. 87 


12.62 


April 

13.62 

$13.19 

10.88 


11.87 

9.32 

8.26 

4.94 




May 

12.45 

12.20 

9.31 

$14.67 

10.18 

7.99 

6.32 

3,44 




June 

July 

11.90 
12. 88 

10.87 

8.46 

9.67 

13.65 

9.58 
10. 10 

6.57 

7.49 

4.96 

6.01 

2.31 

3.12 

' $7.97 
8.61 

li.42 
12. 20 


August 

12.38 


9.96 


9.83 

7.44 

5.55 

2.98 

8.26 

12.08 


September . 

13.33 


10.58 


10.25 

7.44 i 

5.20 

2. 74 

7.99 

I 12.85 


October 

13, 50 


10.53 


10.62 

7.54 I 

5. 53 

3.26 

7.86 

13.71 


November.. 

13.79 


10.92 


11.21 

8.19 I 

6. 34 

3. 96 

7.88 

i 13.18 


December. . 

14.29 


11. 16 


11.20 

8.00 ' 

6.40 

3.85 


1 13.70 


Average.. 

13.23 


10.37 


10.81 

7.97 

6.29 

3.56 

8.10 

! 12.48 



EAST ST LOUIS. 


January.... 

$11.63 


$8.88 


$9.27 

$6. 19 

$5.22 

$2. 64 



1 

February. . . 

13.63 



10.64 


10.91 

7.40 

6.35 

3.77 



1 

March i 

14.68 


11.77 


12,11 

8.46 

7.63 

4.67 




April 

13.17 


10.72 

$15. 40 

11.22 

8.65 

7.44 

4.17 




May 

11.95 


9.25 

14.20 

9.69 

7.37 

5.84 

3.17 




June 

11.24 


7.86 

13.04 

9.02 1 

6. 18 

4.18 

1.94 

$6. 40 



July 

12.07 


8.40 


9.51 ' 

6.42 

4.47 

2.15 

6. 46 



August 

11.43 


8,03 


9.03 

6.77 

4.30 1 

2. 04 

6. 70 



Sfipt.ATnher 

n. 98 

j 

8, 45 


9.06 

6. 88 

4.36 

2.06 

6. 30 



October 

12. 44 

1 

8.62 


9.62 

7.06 

4.60 

2.34 

6 31 



November.. 

13.09 


9.61 


10.32 i 

7.67 

5.48 

3.04 j 

6. 90 



December. . 

14.04 


11.27 


11.07 

7.82 

5.63 

3.00 




Average. . 

12.61 

1 

I 

9.46 


10,07 

7.24 

5.46 

2.92 

6. 51 




KANSAS CITY 

January 

$11,40 

1 

$8.72 


$9.45 

$6.26 

$5.41 

I 

$3.13 


$9.85 


February... 

13.28 


10.22 

1 

11.39 

7.34 

6.46 

3,81 


11.26 


March 

14.26 


11.06 


11.72 

8.57 

7.70 

4.42 


12.12 



14.46 


11.17 


12.42 

8.98 

8.19 

4.88 


12.22 


May 

12,03 


9.08 

$13.36 

9.63 

7.47 

6.25 

3. 73 




June 

11.18 


7.70 

12.33 

8.62 

5,85 

4.62 

2,22 

$6. 91 



July 

11.92 


8.26 


9.11 

7.11 

6.12 

3. 20 

7. 16 



August 

11.76 


8.46 


9.05 

7.24 

5.90 

3.35 

7.20 



September . 

12,73 


9.40 


9.41 

7.05 

5.46 

2.86 

7.08 

12.23 


October 

13,12 


10.01 


9.71 

7.02 

5. 52 

2.91 

7.32 

! 12.59 


November.. 

13.42 


10. 40 


10.37 

7.34 

6.15 

3.24 


12.56 


December. . 

14.02 


11, 08 


10.88 

7.43 

6. 26 

3. 25 


! 13.12 


Average. , 

12.80 


9.63 


1 10 15 

7.30 

6.17 

3.42 

7.13 

8.00 



1 Compaed from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureati of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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SHEEP — Oontmued. 

Table AM.— Sheep: Monthly average price per 100 pounds, i^^^—Continued. 

OMAHA. 




Lambs. 



Year- 


Ewes. 

1 

Breed- 



Months. 

Me- 

dium 

to 

prime 
(84 lbs. 
down). 

Me- 

dium 

to 

prime 
(85 lbs. 
up). 

Culls 

and 

com- 

mon. 

Spring 

lambs, 

! me- 
dium 
! to 
choice. 

weth- 

ers, 

me- 

dium 

1 to 
choice. 

ers, 

me- 

dium 

to 

prime. 

Me- 

dium 

to 

choice. 

Culls 

and 

com- 

mon. 

mg 

ewes, 

full 

mouth 

to 

yeai- 

Img. 

Feeder 

lambs, 

me- 

dium 

to 

choice. 

Feeder 

ewes, 

me- 

dium 

and 

good. 

January 

$11.54 

$11. 31 

$9.62 


$9.41 

$6.48 

$5,48 

$3.23 


$10.24 


pehruary. . . 

13.60 

13.28 

11. 12 


11.20 

7.67 

6.56 

3.91 


12.17 


March 

14.23 

14.01 

11.49 


11.62 

8.96 

7.78 

4.71 


12.77 


April 

14.43 

14.18 

11.71 

$16.66 

12.35 

10.14 

8.38 

5.25 


12,60 


May 

12.34 

12.03 

9.35 

14.24 

9.81 

8.12 

6.30 

3.60 


11.68 


June 

11.77 

11.02 

8.64 

13. 15 

9.40 

6 62 

4.49 

2.18 


10.50 


July 

k ncmQt. 

12.53 

12.11 


9.60 

9.63 


10.12 

9.24 

7.34 

7.17 

5.66 

5.33 

2.96 

2.80 


10.72 
10. 91 


AUgUOw* - - - • 

September . 

13.04 


10.55 


9.62 

6.98 

4.91 

2.87 


12.34 


October 

12.98 


10.13 


9,86 

6.88 

4,98 

2.67 

$8.04 

12.92 

$4.78 

November. . 

13. 21 


10. 56 


10.68 

7.43 

5.97 

3.43 

8 00 

12. 38 

4.77 

December.. 

13.86 


11. 12 


10.84 

7.72 

6.05 

3.22 


13. 28 


Average.. 

12.96 

12.64 

10. 29 

1 

10.35 

7.63 

5.98 

3.41 


11.88 



SOUTH ST. JOSBPH.i 


fun- 

I 

$11.. 50 

$10.84 

$8. 13 

$12. 62 

$9, 30 

$6.32 

$4.56 

$2.36 





12. 67 


9.09 


9.73 

6.84 

5.76 

2.82 




August 

11.96 


8. 99 


8.82 

6.91 

5.45 

2.73 




September . 

13.07 


9.80 


9.25 

6.84 

5.34 

2.54 




October — 

13.45 


10.29 


9.58 

6.81 

5.30 

2.60 




November. - 

13.57 


10. 60 


10.09 

7.26 

6.05 

3.31 




December. . 

13.96 


10.92 


10.70 

7 64 

6,62 

3.75 




Average.. 

12.90 


9.69 


9.64 

6.95 

5.58 

2.87 





SOUTH ST. PAUL. 


January — 

$11. 10 


$8.39 


$9.47 

! $6.56 

1 $5.30 

$2.79 


! 

February. . . 

12.54 


9.46 


10.54 

7.40 

6.36 





13. 82 


10. 57 


11.68 

i 8.61 

! 7.13 

1 3.60 




12. 80 


9.90 


11. 18 

8.65 

7.59 

: 4.04 




11.61 


8. 26 


9.57 

7.39 

5.93 

3.25 




1U12 


7.74 


8.73 

5.76 

4.24 

2.84 

. 


July. - 

11.91 


8.68 


9.35 

6.50 

5.17 

3. 01 



August 

11.51 


8. 57 


9.08 

6.37 

5.02 

2. 77 



1 

1 

12.27 


9. 05 


9.14 

6, 21 

4.76 

2.40 



October 

12.65 

$12. 11 

9. 12 


9.72 

6,66 

5.05 

2,61 

i $6.79 

$11.38 $4.25 

November. 

12. 97 

12 19 

9. 82 


10.43 

7.51 

5.82 

3.22 

1 


December. 

13. 58 


10.60 


10.78 

7.53 

5.93 

3.33 



Average.. 

12. 32 


9. 18 


9.97 

7.10 

5.69 

3.10 

i 



1 Did not report until June, 1922. 
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SHEEP— Continued. 

Table 445. — Sheep and lambs: Trend of average farm prices and average market prim 
per 100 pounds^ at Chicago^ 1910-1922 ^ 


Year 

Average farm 
pnce. 

Average market 
price at Chicago. 

Price relativ 

Farm price 

es, 1913=- 100. 

Market price 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

1910 

$5. 08 

S6 40 

$5 26 

$7.59 

113.9 

105 8 

101. 3 

98.7 

1911 

4.07 

5.30 

3.94 

5.93 

91.3 

87 6 

75.9 

77.1 

1912 

4.20 

5.60 

4.60 

7. 18 

94.2 

92.6 

88.6 

93 4 

1913 

4.46 

6 05 

5 19 

7.69 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

1914 

4.79 

6.31 

5 56 

7.99 

107.4 

104 3 

107.1 

103.9 

1916 

5.23 

6 85 

6.36 

9.05 

117.3 

113.2 

122.5 

117.7 

1916 i 

6.27 

8.19 

7.82 

10.77 

140.6 

135.4 

150.7 

140.1 

1917 

9. 54 

12.23 

11.04 

15.68 

213.9 

202 1 

212.7 

203.9 

1918 

10.82 

13.98 

12.44 

16 98 

242.6 

231.1 

239.7 

220.8 

1919 

9.35 

12.98 

10.47 

16.31 

209.6 

214.5 

201.7 

212.1 

1920 

8 11 

11.94 

9.49 

15 47 

181.8 

197.4 

182.9 

201.2 

1921 

4. 55 

7.20 

5.13 

9.86 

102.0 

119.0 

98.8 

128.2 

1922 

5.96 

9.70 

7.15 

13. 68 

133.6 

160.3 

137.8 

177.9 


1 Farm prices from Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, market prices from data of the reporting 
service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bmeau of Agricultural Economics 


Table 446. — Sheep ^ lamb, and mutton: Monthly statement of the live-stock and meat 

situation, 1922. 

(Numbers and quantities in thousands, i. e. 000 omitted*) 


1 

Janu- 

ary. 

Febru- 

ary. 

March 

Apnl. 

May. 

June 

Estimated number of sheep on farms m Dnited States i . 
Receipts of sheep at all public stockyards 

36,327 
1, 835 



i 



1,399 

1,465 

1,227 

1,692 

1,700 

Stocker and feeder shipments from pubhc stockyards.. 
Inspected slaughter, sheep and lambs 2 

183 

169 

143 

97 

145 

191 

954 

776 

837 

739 

872 

1,028 

Average live weight 3 pounds. . 

84 

85 

85 

83 

78 

72 

Average dressed weight » do 

Total dressed weight (carcass) * do 

39 

40 

40 

40 

38 

35 

37,515 

30,754 

33,656 

29,299 

33,226 

36,427 

Storage, 1st of month:* 

Fresh lamb and mutton do 

6,444 

3,914 

2,863 

2,878 

2,071 

2,310 

Imports-^ 


Fresh lamb and mutton do 

569 

902 

941 

1,280 

1,497 

! 

1,737 

Exports: ^5 



Fresh lamb and mutton do 

199 

112 

82 

91 

304 

230 

Pnces per 100 pounds: 

Average cost in United States, all classes and 




grades, sheep and lamb. 

$10.72 

$12. 34 

$13.38 

$13. 44 

$12.98 

$11. 35 

Lambs, 84 pounds down, medium to prime 



(Chicago) 

$12. 22 

$13.84 

$14. 61 

$13 62 

$12.45 

1 $11 90 

Lamb carcasses, good grade (eastern markets) 

$25. 58 

$26 37 

$27. 69 

$29. 02 

$28 42 

$24.19 

Sheep, medium to choice grade (Chicago) 

$6.74 

i $7.55 

$9.00 

$8. 79 

$7. 16 

$5.76 

Mutton, good grade (eastern markets) 

$14. 63 

$15. 94 

$19. 08 

$19. 97 

$19 93 

$14 87 


^ Reports of Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
2 Reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. 

* Reports of Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

4 Reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

Other figures in table from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, 
Bureau of Agncultural Economics. 

& Including reexports. 
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SHEEP — Continued. 

Table 446. Sheep.) IciTYib) o/nd 'tYiutton^ Monthly stCLtement of the live-stock (xnd TJieat 
situation) 1922 — Continued. 


July. 


August, 


Sep- 

tember 


Octo- 

ber. 


Estimated number of sheep on farms In 

XJmted States i 

Eeceipts of sheep at all public stockyards 

Stocker and feeder shipments from public 

stockyards 

Inspected slaughter, sheep and lambs 2 


Average hve weight s pounds. . 

Average dressed weight 3 do 

Total dressed weight (carcass) a do — 

Storage, 1st of month » 

Fresh lamb and mutton do. . , 

Imports: ® 

Fresh lamb and mutton do 

Exports 4 5 

Fresh lamb and mutton do 

Prices per 100 pounds: 


Average cost in Umted States, all classes 

and grades, sheep and lamb 

Lambs, 84 pounds down, medium to 

prime (Chicago) 

Lamb carcasses, good grade (eastern 

markets) 

Sheep, medium to choice (Chicago) I 

Mutton, good grade (eastern markets) 


1,677 

204 

964 

73 

35 

34,033 

3,720 

416 

204 


1,951 

350 

1,024 

76 

37 

37,430 

3,308 

814 

169 


111.58 

$ 12. 88 

$25.29 

$6.75 

$17.22 


$12.37 

$12.38 

$24.99 

$6.50 

$15.43 


2,303 

3,311 

534 ' 

1, 138 

1,014 

981 

78 

80 

37 

38 

37,917 

37,777 

3,376 

3,473 

1,281 

1,446 

102 

326 

$11.55 

$12. 14 

$13. 33 

$13. 50 

$25.98 

$24.66 

$6.32 

$6.54 

$14.76 

$14. 58 


Novem- 

ber 

Decem- 

ber. 

Total, 

Janu- 

ary-De- 

cembor. 




2,288 

1,516 

22,364 

757 

256 

4, 167 

882 

858 

10, 929 

83 

86 

40 

41 


35, 156 

35,102 

418,292 

3,458 

236 

3,633 



81 

57 

1,957 

$12.21 

$12. 64 



$13. 79 

$14. 29 


$24. 59 

$24 35 


$7.26 

$7,20 


$14.31 

$14.40 



1 Reports of Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

2 Reports of Bureau of Ammal Industry. 

3 Reports of Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Other figures in table from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

4 Reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

5 Including reexports 

5 Import ngures not available for December, 1922 

Table 447. — Sheep: Yearly receipts and shipments at principal markets and all marhets, 

1900 to 1922} 

[000 omitted.] 

RECEIPTS. 


Year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St. 

Louis. 

Port 

Worth. 

Kansas 

City. 

Omaha. 

St. 

Joseph. 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 

Total. 

I 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets. 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets. 

1900 

3,549 

306 

116 

(») 

860 

1,277 

390 

490 

61 

7,349 

(1) 

(2) 

1901 

4,044 

226 

520 

(«) 

980 

1,315 

526 

332 

67 

8,010 

(2) 

(2) 

1902 

4,516 

317 

523 

10 

1,154 

1,743 

561 

602 

61 

9,487 


(2) 

1903 

4,583 

465 

528 

125 

1,152 

1,864 

599 

876 

42 

10, 234 

(2) 

b) 

1904 

4,505 

519 

688 

104 

1,004 

1,754 

794 

773 

28 

10, 169 

0 

b) 

1905 

4,737 

738 

645 

125 i 

1,319 

1,971 

981 

818 

57 

11,391 

(2) 


1906 1 

4,805 

826 

579 

98 

1,617 

2,165 

827 

735 

64 

11,716 

Iv 

b) 

1907 1 

4,218 

828 

565 

113 

1,582 

2,039 

764 

568 

65 

10, 742 

(2) . 

h) 

1908 ! 

4,352 

675 

679 

120 

1,641 

2, 106 

592 

359 

59 

10, 583 

b) \ 

(2) 

1909 

4,441 

632 

776 

188 

1,645 

2,167 

621 

496 

78 

11,044 

(2) 

(2) 

1910 

5,229 

600 

736 

163 

1,841 

2,985 

560 

865 

151 

13, 130 

(2) 


1911 

5,736 

617 

990 

187 

2,175 

2,978 

718 

712 

212 

; 14,325 

(») 

b) 

1912 

6,056 

775 

1,031 

284 

2,134 

2,951 

729 

628 

; 207 

14,795 

¥} 

(2) 

1913 

5,903 

623 

950 

328 

2,095 

3,222 

812 

785 

i 271 

14,989 

b) 


1914 

5,378 

691 

749 

408 

2,002 

3,114 

830 

795 

404 

14,371 

(2) 

b) 

1915 

3,510 

i 765 

648 

363 

^ 1,815 

3,268 

878 

; 704 

337 

12,288 

6,147 

I 18,435 

1916 

4,291 

1,409 

671 

431 

1,758 

3,171 

804 

623 

321 

13,479 

7,213 

20,692 

1917 

! 3,595 

1 2,060 

531 

406 

1,499 

3,017 

679 

i 430 

267 

12,484 

7,732 

^ 20,216 

1918 

4,630 

1,652 

536 

335 

1,667 

3,386 

827 

630 

387 

14,050 

8,435 

22,485 

1919 

! 5,244 

2,087 

724 

453 

1,945 

3,789 

1,007 

912 

686 

16,847 

10,409 

27,256 

1920 

4,005 

2,079 

605 

394 

1,687 

2,891 

843 

729 

358 

13,591 

9,947 

23,538 

1921 

4,734 

1,468 

63(1 

357 

1,780 

2,753 

931 

633 

288 

13,580 

10,588 

24, 168 

1922 

3,874 

1,867 

628 

325 

1,574 

2,533 

730 

499 

223 

12,253 

10, 111 

22,364 


1 Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stockyard compames; subsequent figures compiled 
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YearlooJc of the Department of Agriculture^ 1922. 


SHEEP — Continued, 

Table 447. — Sheep: Yearly receipts and shipments at principal markets and all markets 

1900 to 1922 — Continued. ’ 

SHIPMENTS.! 


Year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St. 

Louis. 

Fort 

Worth. 

Kansas 

City. 

Omaha. 

St. 

Joseph. 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 

Total. 

All 

Other 

mar- 

kets. 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets. 

1900 

487 

(2) 

62 

0) 

(2) 

552 

103 

404 

28 

1,636 

(2) 

(2) 

1901 

763 

(2) 

75 

A 

A 

563 

102 

208 

20 

1,731 

(2) 

(2) 

1902 

832 


72 

A 

A 

863 

129 

485 

25 

2,406 

(2) 

(2) 

1903 

1,000 


77 

A 

A 

892 

144 

682 

23 

2,818 

(2) 


1904 

1,362 

(A 

101 

A 

A 

819 

275 

622 

21 

3,200 

(2) 

A 

1905 

1,356 

(2) 

90 

(3) 

(2) 

1,016 

292 

612 

38 

3,404 

(2) 


1906 

1,341 

A 

108 

A 

(2) 

1,176 

195 

580 

27 

3,427 

0 

A 

1907 

1,149 

A 

91 

A 

A 

1,023 

181 

489 

32 

2,965 

A 

A 

1908 

L214 

(2) 

119 

A 

A 

1,098 

138 

241 

28 

2,838 

A 

A 

1909 

940 

(2) 

114 

A 

A 

959 

127 

348 

34 

2,522 

A 

A 

1910 

1,494 

(2) 

77 

63 


1,694 

137 

689 

79 

4,233 

(2) 


1911 

1,283 

(2) 

108 

57 

A 

1,565 

152 

542 

63 

3,770 

A 

A 

1912 

1,175 

(2) 

97 

111 

A 

1,343 

154 

431 

35 

3,346 

A 

A 

1913 

1,450 

(2) 

70 

101 : 

A 

1,586 

175 

596 

70 

4,048 

A 

A 

1914 

1,273 1 

(2) 

44 

127 1 

A 

1,198 

170 

565 

87 

3,464 

A 

A 

1915 

258 

653 

72 

163 

611 

1,369 

264 

536 

123 

4,049 

2,701 

6,760 

1916 

829 

1,291 

86 

259 

556 

1,301 

181 

485 

114 

5,102 

4,091 

9,193 

1917 

836 

1,958 ; 

69 

248 

583 

1,638 

207 

319 

97 

5,955 

5, 055 

11, Clio 

1918 

1,205 

1,484 ’ 

68 

175 

744 

1,953 

248 

463 

178 

6,518 

5,686 

12,204 

1919 

1,309 

1,822 

125 

276 

783 

2,150 

301 

676 

408 

i 7,850 

6,735 

14,585 

1920 

1,202 

1,864 

140 

204 

623 

1,474 

228 

416 

160 

6,311 

6,252 1 

12,663 

1921 

1,352 

1,288 

245 

207 

485 

1,124 

200 

298 

98 

5,297 

6,036 

11,333 

1922 

1,273 

1 

1,693 

223 

244 

558 

1,094 

154 

176 

69 

1 5,484 

6,193 

11,677 


1 Prior to 1915 figures compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, except East St. Louis (1900 
to 1906 from Htb Annual Report of Bureau Animal Industry; 1907 to 1914 from Merchants Exchange 
Annual Report); subsequent figures from data of the- reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool 
Division, Bureau Agncultural Economics. 

? Figures prior to 1915 not obtainable. 

3 Figures not available prior to 1910. 


Table 448. — Sheep: Monthly and yearly receipts at Chicago^ Kansas City^ Omaha, 
and East St. Louis, combined, 1910 to 1922} 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May, 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Total. 

1910 

651 

522 

551 

477 

577 

631 

794 


1,609 

|H[ 

1,258 


10,791 

1911 

882 

686 

740 

686 

763 

796 

807 




1, 115 

810 

11,879 

1912 

1,020 

849 

856 

770 

665 

671 

837 

1,052 

1,628 

1,906 

1,113 

905 

12,172 

1913 

892 

750 

710 

770 

737 

732 

831 

963 

1,869 

1,848 

1,089 

979 

12,170 

1914 

934 

863 

909 

858 

707 

716 

723 

979 

1,558 

1,512 

705 

779 

11,243 

6-year average 

864 

734 

753 

712 

690 

709 

798 

1,056 

1,626 

1,818 

1,056 

835 

11,651 

1915 

799 

670 

723 

540 

469 


~^637 

931 

1,337 

■KSi 

868 


9,241 

1916 

742 

697 

632 

586 

632 

659 

634 

991 

1,301 

1,403 

854 

761 

9,892 

1917 

796 

693 

682 

592 

441 

470 

526 

650 

1,111 

1,210 

715 

756 

8,642 

1918............ 

716 

525 

620 

518 

538 

554 

726 

989 

1,770 

1,569 

952 

741 

10,218 

19X9 

780 

547 

564 

623 

612 

742 

1,098 

1,461 

1,968 


951 


11,703 

5-year average* 

767 

626 

644 

572 

538 


~7^ 

1,004 

1,497 

1,316 

WM 

103 


1920 

666 

619 

580 

462 

532 

632 

827 

t 1,189 

1,288 

946 

■no 

631 

9,189 

1921 

813 

700 

819 

754 

729 

725 

645 

flfOSl 

1, 173 

1,095 

686 

664 

9,903 

1922 

753 

602 

640 

517 

•659 

690 

695 

826 

835 

1,072 

726 

594 

8,609 


! Prior to 1915 compiled from year books of stockymd companies; subsequent figures compiled from data 
of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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SHEEP — Continued. 

Table 449.— Sheep: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stocJcer and feeder shipments at 
public stockyaids, 1919-1922} 

1000 omitted.] 


Markets. 


Albany, N. Y.. 
Amariilo, Tex.. 
Atlanta, Ga — 
Augusta, Ga. . . 
Baltimore, Md. 


Columbus, Ohio. 

Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio... 
Denver, Colo — 
Detroit, Mich. . . 


Dublin, Ga 

East St, Louis, 111. 

El Paso, Tex 

Emeryville, Calif. . 
Erie, Pa 


Evansville, Ind . . 
Ft. Worth Tex.. 
Fostona, Ohio. . . 
Indianapohs, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jersey City, N. J.. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lafayette, Ind . . . 
Lancaster, Pa 


Logansport, Ind 

Louisville, Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Montgomery, Ala. . . . 

Moultrie, Ga 

Nashville, Tenn 

Nebraska City, Nebr. 
New Brighton, Mum. 


Receipts, 


BiUings, Mont 77 

Birmingham, Ala — 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N y 

Chattanooga, Tenn. . . 


Cheyenne, Wyo.. 

Chicago, 111 

Cmcmnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Columbia, S. C . . . 


New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 

North Salt Lake, Utah 

Ogden, Utah 

OMahoma, OMa 


Omaha, Nebr 3, 789 

Pasco, Wash. 

Peoria, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 


Local slaughter. 


Stocker and feeder ship- 
ments. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 

(2) 

(2) 

f2) 

G) 

(2) 

(2) 






236 

189 

38 

73 





116 

86 

23 

(2) 


2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

G) 

(2) 

(2) 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

S 

G) 

371 

367 

466 

306 

103 

121 

186 

144 

2 

1 

(2) 

1 

77 

26 

3 


G) 


1 


17 

9 



1 

1 

1 


G) 

1 

1 

G) 

G) 



4 

5 

2 

2 








1, 100 

1,052 

1,380 

1, 191 

231 

263 

243 

193 

14 

23 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

G) 



442 

223 

148 

139 








5,244 

4,005 

4,734 

3,874 

3,935 

2,803 

3,383 

2,60i 

1, 106 

899 

521 

088 

335 

366 

438 

394 

84 

81 

121 

91 

8 

S 

13 

15 

467 

420 

370 

360 

176 

168 

234 

189 

4 

G) 

4 

7 

C) 



G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 





1 

1 

1 

2 

(2) 

(2) - 

1 

1 





(2) 

1 

1 

1 

G' 

1 

1 

1 





11 

9 

7 

8 


6 

5 

5 





2, 087 

2,079 

1,468 

1,867 

241 

239 

180 

172 

1,290 

1,319 

643 

1,088 

344 

328 

343 

356 

212 

216 

168 

196 

8 

20 

14 

12 

C) 

(2) 


G) 





G) 




724 

^5 

636 

^8 

599 

465 

391 

405 

70 

60 

33 

50 

252 

136 

71 

49 

3 

7 

7 

7 

189 

95 

21 

30 

156 

157 

170 

165 

156 

157 

170 

165 





38 

38 




4 

1 







14 

14 

8 

11 

1 

3 

3 

3 

G) 

G) 

(2) 

G) 

453 

394 

357 

325 

164 

206 

157 

80 

163 

, 71 

80 

136 

11 

17 

21 

14 

G) 

G) 

(2) 

2 

G) 

1 

1 

(2) 

131 

136 

145 

147 

26 

31 

44 

64 


6 

10 

9 

2 

1 

G) 

G) 

1 

G) 

(2) 

G) 

1 

1 


G) 

1,532 

1,554 

1,994 

1,854 

1,532 

1,554 

1,994 

1, 854 





1,945 

1,687 

1, 780 

1,574 

1, 176 

1,066 

1,307 

1,000 

672 

474 

324 

385 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(2) 


2 

8 

8 

8 

4 

2 

t 1 

2 

1 

, 1 

1 

1 

1 

74 

122 

12 

27 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 




(«) 

1 

1 

1 


G) 

(2) 

G) 

(2) 

(2) 

G) 

(2) 

273 

277 

286 

318 

24 

29 

26 

27 

31 

20 

25 

34 

32 

50 

15 

13 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

G) 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

(2) 

1 

(®) 


(^) 

(2) 



G) 

G) 

65 

61 

59 

45 

42 

45 

47 

34 

1 

1 

7 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

G) 

1 

! G) 

G) 

147 

129 

138 

152 

15 

18 


27 

19 

6 

4 

4 

1 

1 

(2) 






1 

(2) 



276 

166 

2^ 

290 





33 

^ 3 

75 

46 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

291 

158 

221 

143 

291 

168 

221 

143 





388 

481 

368 

459 

17 

15 

67 

20 

'*277' 

211 

142 

276 

516 

603 

676 

704 

24 

17 

14 

8 

171 

133 

196 

281 

19 

15 

18 

18 

8 

5 

12 

12 

6 

3 

2 

3 

3,789 

2,891 

2,753 : 

2,533 

1,639 

1,417 

1,626 

1,440 

1,787 

1,124 

670 

757 

131 

92 

72 

66 

G) 




131 

67 



4 

3 

7 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

298 

349 

454 

352 

286 

343 

446 

345 





767 

922 

1,197 : 

1,204 

103 

125 

148 

117 






1 Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

3 Less than 500. 
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SHEEP— Continued. 

Table 449. — Sheep: Yearly receipts ^ local slaughter^ and stocher and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, 1919-1922 — Continued. 

[000 onutted.] 


Markets. 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter. 

Stocker and feeder ship- 
ments. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

[ 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Portland, Oreg 

215 

236 

329 

205 

109 

104 

151 

95 

27 

40 

13 

7 

Pueblo, Colo . T - 

837 

734 

541 

645 

1 

1 

C) 

1 

3 

Richmond, Va 

10 1 

10 

13 

12 

6 

7 

10 i 

9 

2 

1 

1 

113 

66 

38 

St. Joseph/ Mo 

1,007 

912 

843 

931 

730 

706 

615 

730 

576 

200 

142 

107 

St. Paul, Mimi 

729 

633 

499 

251 

300 

316 

319 

201 

113 

78 

San Antonio, Tex 

88 

70 

49 

66 

1 

2 

2 

4 

46 

33 

5 

Seattle, Wash 

102 

91 

91 

70 

101 1 

90 j 

91 

69 I 


Sioux City, Iowa 

686 

358 

288 

223 

282 : 

199 

191 

153 

272 

90 

64 

% 

0 ) 

45 

0 ) 

22 

Sioux Palls, S Dak 

37 

5 

2 j 

2 

(D 

13 

2 

1 

0) 

11 

28 

1 

Spokane, W ash 

117 

127 

73 

63 

16 

26 

35 

75 

Tacoma, Wash 

33 

44 

55 

39 

37 

37 

55 

40 

1 

2 

0 ) 

Toledo, Ohio 

54 

69 

23 

20 

1 4 

2 

3 

3 

(D 

3 

C) 

0) 

Washington, D. C 

20 

27 

35 

21 

20 

27 

34 

20 




Wichita, Kans 

59 

39 

32 

82 

6 

5 

6 

13 

19 

3 

2 

17 






Total 

27,256 

23,538 

24,168 

22,364 

12,646 

10,981 

1 

12,858 

I 

10,669 

6,956 

5,180 

3,095 

4, 167 



1 Less than 500. 

Table 450. — Sheep: Monthly and yearly receipts, local slaughter and stocher and feeder 
shipments at public stockyards, 1922.^ 

[000 omitted ] 



Jan 

Feh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 














Receipts 

144 

106 

101 

103 

72 

41 

45 

74 

103 

129 

140 

133 

1, 191 

Local slaughter. . 

22 

15 

12 

11 

13 

8 

10 

17 

18 

23 

29 

14 

192 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments . . 




0) 

(D 



1 

1 

1 

(D 


3 

Chicago, 111.: 











Receipts 

362 

290 

300 

239 ' 

303 

303 

297 1 

339 

322 

469 

355 

295 

3,874 

Local slaughter. . 

237 

188 

197 

160 I 

240 

264 

247 

234 

201 

259 

184 

190 

2,601 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments.. 

21 

24 

17 

6 

23 

32 

39 

85 

98 

166 

133 

44 

688 

Cmcinnati, Ohio: 














Receipts 

9 

5 

8 

9 

43 

100 

83 

79 

i 28 

16 

9 

5 

394 

Local slaughter.. 

7 

5 

7 

7 

11 

8 

8 

13 

8 

9 

5 

3 

91 

' Stocker and feed- 




1 










er shipments . . 






3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

(^) 


. 15 

Cleveland, Ohio: 













Receipts 

33 

20 

17 

23 

19 

17 ' 

18 

30 

54 

45 

48 

36 

360 

Local slaughter. . 

15 

12 

12 

13 

14 

13 

16 

17 

23 

17 

19 

17 

188 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments . . 






(D 

(2) 

2 

4 


1 

( 2 ) 

7 

Denver, Colo : 











Receipts 

128 

121 

155 

84 

62 

17 

54 

42 

175 

522 

380 

127 

1,867 

Local slaughter. . 

13 

16 ; 

21 

15 

12 

6 


10 

16 

26 

17 

1 14 

172 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments . . 

44 

42 

21 

7 

3 

7 

36 

12 

74 

381 

364 

97 

1,088 

East St. Loms, 111.: 














Receipts 

44 

21 1 

22 1 

21 

50 

117 

97 

82 

48 

54 

39 

33 

628 

Local slaughter. , 

22 

13 

16 

15 

33 

67 

67 

61 

31 

31 

25 

24 

405 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments,. 

1 

2 

(2) 

() 

3 

7 

6 

6 

5 

13 

6 

1 

50 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 














Receipts 

38 

43 

45 

14 

21 

18 

21 

24 

31 

38 

24 

8 

325 

Local slaughter. . 

5 

4 

9 

5 

10 

7 

9 

6 

7 

6 

7 

5 

1 80 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments..: 

24 

36 

30 

5 

1 

4 

i 4 

4 

5 

15 

6 

2 

136 


1 Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

2 Less than 500, 
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SHEEP — Continued. 

Table AbO. —Sheep: Monthly and yearly receipts, local slaughter and stocler and feeder 
shipments at public stockyards, 1922 — Continued. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Indianapolis, Ind..: 














Receipts 

10 

5 

6 

4 

6 

15 

21 

28 

20 

15 

11 

6 

146 

Local slaughter. . 

5 

3 

3 

1 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

6 

5 

3 

64 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments . . 


0 ) 

0 ) 


0 ) 

2 

2 

2 

2 



0 ) 

9 

Jersey City,"N. J.: 








Receipts 

141 

128 

107 

102 

116 

187 

188 

222 

180 

209 

147 

127 

1, 854 

Local slaughter. . 

141 

128 

107 

102 

116 

187 

188 

222 

180 

209 

147 

127 

1,854 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments.. 














Kansas City, Mo . 














Receipts 

144 

116 

141 

125 

151 

129 

88 

103 

165 

193 

124 

95 

1,574 

Local slaughter. . 

88 

74 

94 

90 

103 

90 

65 

70 

90 

88 

70 

78 

1,000 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments . . 

24 

23 

11 

15 

30 

26 

13 

26 

64 

90 

47 

16 

385 

Oklahoma, Okla : 
















1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Li 

4 

3 

3 


4 


Local slaughter. . 

(}) 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

12 

Stocker and feed- 












er shipments . . 

0 ) 




0 ) 

G) 


1 

1 

(^) 



3 

Omaha, Nebr.: 










Receipts 

203 

175 

177 

132 

155 

141 

212 

302 

300 

356 

208 

172 

2,533 

Local slaughter. . 

103 

112 

117 1 

89 

109 

103 

136 

135 

152 

131 

123 

130 

1,440 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments . . 

14 

12 

23 

17 

15 

32 

63 

126 

157 

188 

87 

23 

757 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 














Receipts 

107 

67 

75 

92 

104 

143 

149 

147 

123 

87 

61 

49 

1,204 

Local slaughter. . 

9 

8 

7 

9 

11 

10 

11 

12 

12 

11 

9 

8 

117 

Stocker and feed- 





1 









er shipments . . 














St. Joseph, Mo.: ■ 














Receipts 

79 

60 

75 

63 

1 58 

50 

46 

50 

62 

74 

52 

61 

730 

Local slaughter. . 

62 

50 

61 

53 

51 

45 

39 

36 

44 

46 

50 

49 

576 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments. . 

10 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

6 

13 

15 

26 

13 

10 

113 

St. Paul, Mmn.. 














Receipts 

60 

25 

17 

7 

6 

9 

1 21 

52 

66 

105 

88 

43 

499 

Local slaughter. . 

32 

19 

11 

6 

6 

8 

17 

40 

43 

48 , 

50 

39 

,319 

Stocker and feed- 














er shipments.. 

2 

2 

1 

(1) 

1 


2 

10 

12 

20 

11 

5 

66 

Sioux City, Iowa: 














Receipts 

29 

23 

16 

11 

1 9 

5 

5 

10 

22 

40 

34 

19 

223 

Local slaughter. . 

22 

18 

14 

7 

6 

4 

4 

9 

17 

15 

22 

15 

153 

Stocker and feed- 











1 



er shipments.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

1 

1 

5 

18 

11 

i 

4 

45 


1 Less than 500. 


Table 451. — Mutton: Yearly exports and imparts, by principal countries, 

[000 omitted.] 

EXPORTS. 


Country. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Exported hy — - 

Argentina 

Austraha ^ 

British South Africa. . , 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Russia 

189, 411 
129, 569 
67 
50 
348 
284 
15, 505 
211, 595 
361 
109 
2,574 
6,476 

154, 708 
115, 372 
130 
35 
422 
319 
21, 053 
248, 569 
310 
78 
5,076 
3,309 

101, 253 
204, 932 
28 
58 
263 
399 
15, 080 
246, 363 
423 
113 

1 4,789 

1 

129, 384 
193, 264 
112 
1,056 
209 
247 
19, 894 
|280, 324 
' 305 

152 
3,847 
5,356 

77, 250 
38, 344 
323 
83 
810 
232 

1 25, 150 
,302, 218 
8 125 
54 
4,231 
7,806 

113, 136 
66,813 

188 

365 

I 229 

4,857 
1251,245 

1 

87, 787 
19, 175 

2 
844 

132 

4,125 

169,644 

111, 145 
59, 687 
(^) 
731 
1 

114 

2 

139, 575 

125, 131 
246, 971 
46 
4,939 
282 
134 
5,286 
,329, 693 

! 107, 353 
54,894 

8,660 

828 

994 

7,011 

|428,000 

115, 492 

! 6,991 
750 
293 
9,303 
375, 946 

Sweden 

Umted States 

Uruguay 

2 

5,258 

8,088 

5 

1 2,862 
4,589 

i 

1,631 

5,919 

4 

3,009 

17,435 

233 

3,575 

7,617 

7,515 


1 Year beginmng July 1, subsequent to 1913. * Less than 500. * Tallow. 
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SHEEP — Contiiiued . 

Table 451. — Mutton: Yearly exports and imports, by principal countries — Continued. 

[000 omitted J 


IMPORTS 


Country. 

1 

1911 1912 

I 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 1920 

1921 

Imported hy — 
British South Africa. . . 

2, 746 1, 402 

1,593 

162 

24 

10 

20 

1 

175 1,975 

23 

Canada 

3, 409 5, 333 

5,410 

4,194 

2,9061 

2,786 

2,008 

5,311 

4, 746 7, 406 

4,829 

Cuba 

23 18 

83 

52 

56 

13 

22i 

81 

67....... 

Denmark 

4,056 3,072 

4,357 

2,913 

858 



C) 

835 185 

i095 

Prance 

622 1, 194 

975 

6,346 

20,409 

29,309 

35, 172 

29,944 

62,134 37,426 

22, 921 

Germany 

488 716 

1,933 




4, 971 

Netherlands 

116 69 

42 

49 

10 

40 

2,985 

13 

1, 224 1, 116 

2,717 

Sweden 

1, 331 1, 384 

938 

522 

116 

26 

3 

37 

137 1, 695 

United ICingdom 

611, 868 574,698 

604, 132 

577,339 

527, 517 

406, 814 

292, 922 

237, 862 

478,174 717,332 

768,306 

Umted States 

554 

1 19,876 

11, 879 

17, 235 

5,624 

1 608 

8, 209|101, 168 

25, 395 


1 Less tlian 500. 2 Intercolonial trade excluded. 


Table 452 . — Lamb and mutton: Monthly and yearly exports, United States, 1910-1922} 


[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1910 

128 

124 

296 

103 

232 

171 

137 

139 

155 

i 

154 

162 

196 

1,997 

1911 

182 

234 

319 

225 

131 

126 

157 

147 

282 

! 277 

242 

252 

2,574 

1912 

: 328 

628 

380 

267 

324 

312 

586 

348 

503 

431 

405 

564 

5,076 

1913 

470 

487 

469 

294 

310 

399 

286 

379 

458 

I 325 

378 

534 

4,789 

1914 

366 

409 

298 

491 

409 

352 

324 

375 

421 

166 

144 

92 

! 3, 847 

S-year average. . . 

295 

376 

352 

276 

281 

272 1 

298 

278 

364 

271 

266 

328 

3,657 

1915 

330 

697 

328 

260 

457 

283 

378 

234 

385 

305 

299 

275 

’47s 

1916 

319 

497 

948 

905 

638 

370 

237 i 

248 i 

310 

236 

288 

262 

5,258 

1917 

394 

298 

195 

277 

234 

217 

69 1 

329 

141 

233 

84 

391 

2,862 

1918 

114 

123 

168 

165 

116 

165 

192 

117 ! 

100 

115 

58 

198 

1,631 

1919 

236 ; 

283 

161 

198 

195 

322 

239 

302 

229 

309 

220 

315 

3,009 

5-year average. . . 

279 ! 

379 

360 

361 

328 

271 

223 

246 

233 

240 

190 

288 

3,398 

1920 

286 

318 

538 

217 

862 

122 i 

242 

175 

145 

136 

109 

425 

3,575 

1921 

563 1 

371 

431 

1,960 

996 

1, 702 j 

395 

411 

264 

100 

176 

146 

7,515 

1922 

195 ' 

112 

81 

89 

303 

230 i 

203 1 

1 

169 

100 

52 

76 

55 ' 

1,665 


1 Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


Table 453. — Sheep: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipments by cooperative 

associations, 1921. 


BY MARKETS— STRAIGHT SHIPMBNTS.i 


Market. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Number 
ofammals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are based. 

Average 

wei^t 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

wei|ht 

animals. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 

Buffalo 

1,676 

77 

0.24 

0.20 

65 

0.72 

0.67 

71 

Chicago 

16,770 

87 

.20 



,51 



Bast St, Louis-- i 

1,926 

73 

.11 

i 


.52 



Kansas City i 

3,390 

74 

.06 

.06 i 

80 

.35 



Sioux City ! 

1,856 

95 

.27 

-37 

128 

.33 

.38 

110 



BY MARKETS— MIXED SHIPMENTS; 

2 


Buffalo 

22,826 

78 

0.30 



0.73 



Chicago 

3,124 

84 

.22 



1.09 



East St. Louis 

856 

72 

.12 

0,13 1 

80 1 

.35 



Pittsburgh 

19,305 

72 

.09 

.16 



St. Paul 

2,782 

1 ’ 

i 99 

.07 

.10 j 

125 i 

.21 ! 

6.2i 

91 


1 Straight slnpments contain but one sneeies of live stof»lr 
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SHEEP — Continued, 

Table 453. — Sheep: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipments hy cooperative 
associations^ 1921 — Continued. 

BY DISTANCE— STRAIGHT SHIPMENTS.^ 


Market. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Number 
of animals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are based 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Less than 100 miles. - . 
100-160 miles 

3,210 

7,702 

6,255 

4,551 

860 

1,266 

2,898 

2,190 

648 

Pounds, 

75 

83 

87 
85 

1 

84 

88 
81 

82 

0.03 

.04 

.16 

.10 

0.04 

.04 

.18 

.07 

Pounds. 

100 

77 

97 

52 

0. 18 
.35 
.30 
.31 

I 

1 .46 

.23 

! .72 

i .39 


Pounds. 



150-200 miles 



200-250 miles 



250-300 miles 



300-360 miles 

.08 

.41 

.64 

.15 

.05 

60 



350-400 miles 



400-450 miles 

.61 

.24 

79 

130 



450-500 miles 



500-550 miles 




560-600 miles 

1,186 

80 




2.36 










BY DISTANCE— MIXED SHIPMENTS .2 


Less than 100 miles. .. 
100-150 miles 

11, 174 
10, 788 
1,890 

10,973 

1,297 

5,223 

21,424 

2,457 

375 

69 

74 
86 
88 

75 

80 

77 

89 

81 

0.01 

.06 

.16 

.07 

.08 

.16 

.27 

.45 

1.07 



0.39 

.36 

.16 

.19 

1-34 

.25 

.59 

1.47 

1.87 







150-200 miles 





200-250 miles 





250-300 miles 





.3fl6-.350 TTnlAs. 





350-400 miles 





400-450 TtnlPis 





mups 










* 

BY MONTHS— STRAIGHT SHIPMENTS.i 

.Tannary 

2,097 

82 

0.09 



0. 19 



February 

816 

77 

.12 



1,59 



Marph .T 

1,834 

73 




.27 




1,137 

70 




.35 




1,161 

76 




.17 



June 

2,548 

76 

.04 



.16 



July 

2,446 

74 

,53 



.16 




4^218 

87 

.19 



-57 



September _ . 

4,200 

83 

.09 



.38 



Oetnber . - - 

4,123 

86 

.07 



.34 



November 

4387 

87 

.09 



.56 



December 

1399 

88 

.58 



.85 











BY MONTHS— MIXED SHIPMENTS.^ 

January 

5,309 

83 

0.21 



0.87 



February 

2', 575 

82 

.47 



.97 



March... 

3, "966 

75 

.15 



.45 



April 

5,352 

66 

.24 



.37 



May 

3,742 

74 

.11 



.08 



June ^ 

3351 

71 

.03 



.27 




2341 

69 

.07 



.15 



Au^ist 

63 o8 

74 

.16 



.20 




7^289 

75 

.11 



.51 



October. 

10, 548 

67 

.13 



.60 



NnyeTi(ib'=^r 

93^1 

79 

-t1 



.43 



December. _ 

5,' 029 

79 

.18 1 


-60 





® 1 






1 Straight stLipments contain but one species of live stock- 
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SHEEP— Continued . 

Table 464. — Sheep: Percentage of shrinhage ^ m shipments by cooperative associations 

im. ’ 


BY DISTANCE 


Distance. 

Straight ship- 
ments 8 

Mixed shipments » 

Number 
of ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are based 

Shrink- 
age per- 
centage of 
weight 
shipped. 

Number 
of ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are based 

Shrink- 
age per- 
centage of 
weight 
shipped. 

Dess than 100 miles. 

2,479 
6, 472 
5, 139 
1, 978 

860 

1,026 

2,237 

2,073 

648 

8.90 

7.10 

7.02 

7.22 

8.65 

9 92 
10.40 
8.77 

6.87 

10, 881 
8,373 
1, 676 
9,904 

1,297 
5,204 
18, 538 
2,288 

359 

! 

7.56 
6.86 

6.92 
8.01 

9. 17 

7.92 

8.56 

8.93 

10.02 

100-150 noiles i 

150-200 miles 

200-250 miles 

250-300 miles 

300-350 miles 

350-400 miles 

400-450 miles 

450-500 miles 

500-550 miles 

550-600 miles - 

i, i86 i 

8.22 







BY MONTHS. 


January 

1,922 

567 

5.20 

4,865 
2,250 
3, 538 
5,081 

3,401 

1 2, 941 

1 2, 510 

5,863 

6,468 

6. 18 

February 

5.88 

6 55 

March..." 

1,736 
1, 013 

1,060 
1, 723 
1,873 
3, 285 

3,098 
2,983 
3,349 
1, 489 

6. 95 

7.42 


8.55 

7.84 

May 

9,20 

7.74 

June 

10. 13 

8 88 

July 

8. 32 

9. 30 

August 

8.90 

10.08 

September 

8. 11 

10.01 

October 

7. 79 

9, 168 
8, 386 

8.02 

November 

7. 93 

7. 08 

December 

7.60 

4,049 

5 66 



1 Shrinkage represents the diHerenee between the shipping point weight and the terminal weight inlcud- 
ing the weight of all crippled and dead. Hence the shrinkage figure is over and above the direct losses due 
to crippled and dead. 

2 Straight shipments eontaimng but one species of live stock 

8 Mixed shipments eontaimng more than one species of live stock. 

WOOL. 

Table 455. — Wool: Yearly estimated production^ in pounds ^ by countries and grand 

divisions 


[000,000 omitted ] 


Country. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 

1920 

1921 

Australasia 

8^ 

833 

750 

827 

767 

645 

742 

742 

825 

852 

718 

South America 

500 

555 

531 

455 

477 ; 

480 

470 

470 

484 

487 

592 

North America 

338 

322 

315 

309 

308 

307 

304 

318 

336 

328 

298 

Umted Kingdom . . — 

143 

143 

133 

125 

121 

121 

121 

125 

118 

99 

100 

Russia in Europe 

320 

320 

320 ^ 

320 

3^ 

320 

320 

320 

320 

150 

320 

France 

78 

78 

78 

80 

75 

75 

65 

65 

60 

50 

40 

Germany 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

37 

43 

Italy j 

22 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

! 35 

79 

AE other in Europe 1 

225 

225 

225 

227 

239 

240 

240 

240 

236 

380 

317 

Asia 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

327 

1 327 

327 

Africa. 

175 

175 

1 208 

208 

1 208 

208 

208 

208 

150 

220 

169 

Total 

2,920 

2,971 

2,881 

2,872 

2,836 

2,717 

2,791 

2,809 

2, 894 

2,965 

3,003 
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Table 456. — Wool: Estimated production, 1920-1922. 


885 


state. 


Production (000 omitted) 


1920 


1921 


19221 


Weight per fleece. 


1920 1921 1922 


Number of fleeces (000 
omitted). 


1920 


1921 


19221 


Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Ehode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvama 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virgmia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolma 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Hhnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsm 

Minnesota 

lowa 

Missoun 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lomsana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Camomia 

United States... 


760 

600 

589 

6.4 

6.0 

6.2 

119 

100 

95 

182 

161 

128 

6.5 

6.7 

6.4 

28 

24 

20 

430 

365 

312 

7.2 

6.3 

6.5 

60 

58 

48 

95 

102 

102 

6 5 

6.0 

6.0 

15 

17 

17 

14 

18 

19 

6 1 

5.9 

6.3 

2 

3 

3 

63 

60 

54 

5.6 

6.0 

6.0 

11 

10 

9 

3,291 

2,941 

2,882 

6.9 

6.7 

6.8 

477 

439 

424 

60 

55 

55 

7.0 

6.0 

5.8 

9 

9 

9 

3,582 

3,403 

3,437 

6.5 

6.4 

6.7 

551 

532 

513 

17 

13 

12 

5.8 

3.5 

5.8 

3 

4 

2 

562 

440 

449 

6,0 

6.0 

6.4 

94 

73 

70 

1,596 

1,541 

1,607 

4.6 

4.6 

4.9 

347 

335 

328 

2,500 

2,300 

2,346 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

500 

469 

479 

420 

395 

395 

4.2 

4.2 

4.5 

100 

94 

88 

101 

97 

102 

4.5 

3.5 

4.0 

22 

28 

26 

165 

160 

157 

3.2 

2.8 

2.9 

52 

57 

54 

157 

150 

157 

3.2 

3.1 

3.2 

49 

48 

49 

14, 500 

13,200 

13,596 

7.4 

7.2 

7.4 

1,959 

1,833 

1,837 

3, 654 

3,458 

3,527 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

522 

494 

504 

3, 974 

3,496 

3,426 

7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

509 

460 

457 

8,385 

7,714 

7,868 

7.6 

7.2 

7.3 

1,103 

1,071 

1,078 

3, 219 

2,701 

2,446 

7.4 

7.0 

7 3 

435 

386 

335 

2, 660 

2,340 

2,457 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

375 

325 

341 

5,966 

5,369 

5,208 

7.7 

7.5 

7.9 

775 

716 

659 

7, 552 

5,202 

5,098 

6.8 

6.5 

6.6 

1,111 

800 

772 

1,899 

1,633 

1,715 

7.5 

7.7 

7 9 

253 

212 

217 

4,804 

4,324 

4,021 

7.0 

7.2 

7.5 

686 

601 

536 

1,886 

1,641 

1,395 

8.0 

7.4 

8 0 1 

236 

222 

174 

2,087 

1, 878 

1,690 

7.5 

7.0 

7.5 

278 

268 

225 

3,000 

2,600 

2,678 

5.0 

4.7 

5.0 

600 

553 

536 

1, 462 

1,320 

1,294 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

305 

293 

288 

292 

189 

185 

4.0 

3.0 

3.5 

73 

63 

53 

475 

470 

446 

3.6 

3.5 

3.0 

132 

134 

149 

600 

508 

525 

3.9 

3.7 

3.7 

154 

137 

142 

18,200 

18,000 

19,300 

7.0 

7.7 

7.2 

2,600 

2,338 

2,681 

477 

482 

458 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

66 

66 

63 

394 

355 

344 

4.5 

4.3 

4.5 

88 

83 

76 

16,000 

16,400 

15,416 

7.9 

8.3 

8.0 

2,025 

1,976 

1,927 

21,000 

23,684 

22,500 

8.3 

8.2 

8.0 

2,530 

2,288 

2,812 

6, 888 

6,839 

6,976 

6.7 

7.0 

6.5 

1,028 

977 

1,073 

10,600 

10,100 

9,600 

6.3 

6.4 

6.0 

1,683 

1,578 

1,600 

4,800 

5,616 

6,000 

6 5 

6.0 

6.5 

738 

936 

923 

16, 150 

16,500 

15,984 

7.8 

8.0 

7.4 

2,071 

2,062 

2,160 

7,500 

7,000 

6,580 

7.3 

7.3 

6.5 

1,027 

959 

1,012 

18,650 

16,800 

15,000 

8.1 

8.0 

7.8 

2,302 

2,100 

1,923 

5,201 

4,421 

4,112 

8.7 

8.8 

7.7 

598 

502 

534 

14,435 

14,435 

12,992 

8 4 

8.6 

7.5 

1,718 

1,678 

1,732 

14,300 

14,070 

13,455 

7.6 

7.5 

6.9 

1,882 

1,876 

1,950 

235,005 

225, 546 

219,095 

7 3 

7.4 

7.1 

32,301 

30,287 

31,003 


1 Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 457. — ^ool {unwashed): Farm 'price, cents per pound, 15th of month, 1910-1922. 


Year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

1910 

24.5 

24.6 

24.9 

22.3 

22.8 

19.5 

19.0 

19.5 

17.7 

18.1 

17.9 

17.8 

1911 

17 3 

17.3 

16.8 

15.7 

14.7 

15 5 

15.4 

16.0 

15 6 

15.5 

15.6 

15.5 

1912 

16.2 

16.3 

16 9 

17.3 

17 8 

18.7 

18.9 

18 8 

18.7 

18.5 

18.6 

18.6 

1913 

18.6 

18.7 

18.4 

17.7 

16.3 

15.6 

15.9 

15.8 

15.8 

15.5 

15,6 

16.1 

1914 

15.7 

15.7 

16.4 

16.8 

17.2 

18.4 

18.6 

18 7 

18 6 

18 0 

18.1 

18.6 

1915 

18.6 

20.2 

22 8 

22.7 

22.0 

23.7 

24.2 

23.8 

23.3 

22 7 

22.7 

23.3 

1916 

i 23.3 

24.2 

25 9 

26.3 

28 0 

28.7 

28.6 

29,0 

28.4 

28.7 

29 4 

30,8 

1917 

31.8 

32.7 

36.7 

38 8 

43.7 

49.8 

54.3 

54.8 

54 2 

55 5 

[ 

55.9 

58.2 

1918 

58.1 

57.1 

60.0 

60 0 

58.2 

57.4 

57.5 

57.4 

57.7 

57.7 

; 56.4 

56.2 

1919 

55.2 

51.1 

51.3 

' 47.9 

48.0 

50.5 

51.8 

52.2 

51.3 

50.6 

51.0 

51.6 

1920 

53.3 

52.5 

51.5 

51.3 

50.3 

38.6 

29.5 

28.3 

28.0 

27.5 

i 24.9 

21.9 

1921 

19.6 

19,8 

18.9 

17 9 

16.0 

15.4 

15.5 

15.4 

15. 5 

15 8 

1 15.6 

16.9 

1922 

18.0 

22.3 

25 0 

24.8 

29.0 

32.8 

32.5 

31.6 

31 6 

i 32 2 

33.2 

35 3 

Av , 1913-1922. 

31.2 

31.4 

32.7 

32.4 

32.9 

33.1 

32.8 

1 

32.7 

32.4 

1 32.4 

32 3 

32.9 


Table 458. — Wool: Monthly and yearly amrage price per pound, Boston market, 1910 

to 1922.^ 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA^ANB WEST VIKGINIA— FINE CLOTHING, XINWASHEH. 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Yearly 

aver- 

age. 

1910 

$0.28 

$0.28 

$0.27 

ia25 

$0,24 

$0.22 

$0.22 

$0.21 

$0.21 

$0.23 

$0.23 

$0.23 

$0.24 

1911 

.23 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.21 

1912 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

22 

.22 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.23 

1913 

.24 

.24 

.23 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.22 

1914 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.23 

Average 

.24 

23 

.23 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

1915 

.25 


,29 

.26 

^26 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

1916 

.28 

.28 

.29 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.37 

31 

1917 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.44 

.47 

.55 

.58 

.63 

.66 

.63 

.65 


.54 

1918 : 

.65 

.65 

.65 

,67 

.64 

.62 


.64 

.62 

.67 

.64 

.62 

.64 

1919 

.57 

.56 

.54 

.53 

.53 

.58 

.68 

.70 

.70 

.67 

.68 

.70 

.62 

Average 

.43 

.44 

,44 

.44 

.44 

.46 

.50 

.51 

.51 

.51 

.52 

,52 

.48 

1920 2 

.70 

.75 

,76 

.70 

.<^5 

.60 

.57 

.54 

.54 

,42 

.38 

.38 

,58 

1921 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.31 

.30 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

,29 

.31 

.30 

1922 

.34 

.38 

i 

.38 

.38 

.40 

.46 

.47 

.47 

.47 

.49 

.50 

.50 

.44 



TEEBITORY— 

FINE 

STAPLE, SCOUEED. 





1 

1910 

$0.74 

$0.73 

$0.71 

$0.68 

$0.63 

$0,61 

.$0.61 

$0.62 

$0.62 

$0.63 

$0.63 

$0.63 

$0.65 

1911 

61 

.59 

,54 

.53 

.52 

.52 

.55 

.56 


.60 

.61 

.61 

.57 

1912 

.61 

.61 

,61 

.61 

.61 j 

.61 

.63 

.68 

.68 

.68 

,67 

.67 

.64 

1913 

.66 

.64 

,59 

.56 

.55 1 

.54 

.54 

.54 

.54 

.53 

.53 

.52 

1 .56 

1914 

.52 

.56 

.57 

.59 

.60 1 

,61 

.61 

.63 

.61 

.59 

.61 

.61 

.59 

Average 

.63 

.63 

,60 

.59 

.58 1 

.58 

,59 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.60 

1915 

.63 

,73 

.73 

.71 

.69 

.71 

771 

.71 

.71 

,71 

.71 

"TtF 

,71 

1916 

.74 

.77 

.77 

.79 

.79 

.81 

.82 

.86 

.89 

.89 

.97 

1.05 

.84 

1917, 

1. 13 

1.23 

1.28 

1 33 

1.38 

1.74 

1.74 

1.78 

1.81 

1,80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.57 

1918 

1.80 

1.80 

1.83 

1.85 

1.80 

1.80 

1.85 

1.80 

1.80 

1.85 

1.80 

L80 

1.82 

1919 

1.60 

1. 52 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

1.75 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.78 

Average 

1.18 

1.21 

1.24 

1.27 

1.26 

1,36 

1. 39 

1.40 

1. 41 

1. 45 

1.46 

1.48 

1.34 

1920 2 

2.00 ' 

2.0^ 

2.05 

2.00 

2.00 

^.75 

1.60 

1. 45 

1.30 

1.20 

.95 

”90 


1921 

.84 

.90 

.89 

.88 

86 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.84 

.88 

.85 

1922 

.97 

1.10 

1. 10 

1.09 

1.27 

1.34 

1.35 

1.31 

1. 30 

1. 34 

1. 39 

1.40 

1.25 


1 1910-1920 data from National Association, of Wool Manufacturers. 1921-1922 data from Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 
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WOOL — Continued. 

Table 469. —Wool: Quarterly average price per pound on farms, by leading districts, 

1910-1922. 


Year and month. 

Ohio, 

Penn- 

syl- 

vama, 

and 

West 

Vir- 

ginia. 

Michi- 

C: 

eonsin, 

and 

New 

York. 

Ken- 
tucky 
and In- 
diana 

Mis- 
souri, 
Iowa, 
and 11- 
hnois. 

Texas. 

Cali- 

fornia. 

Mon- 

tana, 

Wyo- 

ming, 

Utah, 

Idaho, 

Oregon, 

Nevada, 

and 

Arizona. 

New 
Mexico, i 

Florida, 
Ala- 
bama, 
Missis- 
sippi, 
Louisi- 
ana, anp 
Georgia. 

Average 1910-1914: 

$0.23 









January 

$0,21 

$0.22 

$0.20 

$0.16 

$0.14 

$0.17 

$0.15 

$0.21 

April 

.22 

,20 

.21 

.19 

.16 

.14 

.16 

.15 

.19 

July 

.22 

.21 

.21 

,19 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.14 

.19 

October 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.15 

.13 

.16 

.14 

.18 

Average 1915-1919: 

.44 









January 

.42 

.42 

,39 

.31 

.32 

.38 

.29 

.31 

April 

Jiuy 

.47 

.45 

,45 

.42 

.34 

.36 

.39 

.35 

.34 

.51 

.49 1 

.48 

.46 

.37 

.39 

.41 

.37 

.38 

October 

.52 

.50 1 

.48 

.45 

.37 

.36 

.41 

.37 

.38 

1920: 










January 

.63 

.58 

.54 

.52 

46 

.45 

.50 

.45 

.48 

Apnl 

July 

.58 

, .50 

48 

.44 

45 

.44 

.44 

.44 

.41 

.33 

.30 

.34 

.28 

.30 

.28 

.28 

,25 

,25 

October 

.28 

.26 

1 .27 

.22 

.24 

.23 

.26 

.22 

.19 

1921: 

1 









January 

.27 

.23 

.22 

.18 

.20 

.13 

.19 

.15 

.17 

April 

,22 

.19 

.17 

.17 

.15 

.10 

.16 

.14 

.16 

July. 

.19 

.18 

.16 

,15 

.14 

,12 

.16 

.12 

.13 

October 

.20 

.18 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.13 

.16 

.14 

.14 

1922: 










January 

.25 

.23 

,19 

.19 

.17 

.23 

.24 

.18 

.14 

April 

July 

.33 

.29 

.27 

.25 

.26 

.31 

.31 

.26 

.18 

,38 

.33 

.31 

.30 

.33 

.35 

.31 

.30 

.24 

October 

.38 

.35 

.32 

.32 

.34 

.31 

.34 

.32 

.23 


Table 460. — Stochs of wool, tops, and noils held by dealers and manufacturers in United 

States, 1918-1922. 

[000 omitted.] 




Held by dealers. 

1 


Held by manufacturers. 


Date. 

Grease. 

Scoured. 

Pulled. 

Tops, 

Noils. 

Grease. 

Scoured. 

Pulled. 

Tops. 

Noils. 

1918. 











Jan. 1 

156,639 

27,849 

12,229 

4,642 

7,565 

172,312 

29,912 

9,627 

18,677 

13,567 

Apr. 1 i 

91,209 

22,887 

14,444 

3,555 

6,054 

131,606 

23,672 

13,401 

16,117 

11,387 

July 1 1 

202,241 

11,721 

10,478 

2,074 

3,848 

136,267 

19,601 

9,433 

14,251 

13.064 

Oct. 1 

219,659 1 

12,926 

10,701 

347 

3,655 

101,900 

16,236 

8,449 

12,288 

12; 467 

1919. 











Jan. 1 

81,923 

12,347 

10,215 

1,422 

5,104 

58,602 i 

13,816 

5,233 

10,395 

12,385 

Apr. 1 

my 1 

28,690 

7,952 

5,984 

898 

2,823 

72,637 1 

13,654 

6,663 

10,962 

10,381 

198, 298 

22, 155 

10,108 i 

1,801 

2,577 

147,678 1 

16, 117 

11, 740 

11,388 

9,820 

Oct. 1 

207,264 

27,921 

14,497 

3,446 

3,184 

181,301 1 

17,705 

7,829 

15,286 

1 9,822 

1920. 











Jan. 1 

152,003 

24,630 

17,907 

4,735 

3,893 

148,239 

20,030 

10, 152 

13,875 

7,316 

Apr. 1. 

123,247 

144,837 

26,279 

17,710 

15,207 

3,646 

4,487 

4,305 

6,041 

135,645 

112,434 

28, 100 

9,339 

6,762 

14,328 
! 15,439 

8,670 

9,002 

July 1 

27,963 

23,078 

Oct.l 

179,376 

29,988 

11,229 

5,564 

4,754 

75,288 

15,612 

12,067 

; 15,839 

9,124 

1921. 


I 









Jan. 1 

188,822 

i 27,814 

14,352 

6,616 

5,434 

119,766 

17,291 

6,895 

18,851 

9,991 


194,891 

! 22,807 

15,505 

7,623 

3,690 

159,599 

18,442 

17,095 

19,325 

9,316 

176,584 

( 19,703 

12,127 

4,883 

4,139 

164,713 

18,042 

10,787 

20,247 

8,101 

Oct. 1 

181,574 

19,480 

11,201 

4,005 

3,009 

180,727 

19,736 

10,484 

23,184 

7,463 

1922.1 











Jan. 1 

' 101,384 

13,468 

10,222 

2,866 

2,453 

171,597 

21,097 

9,312 

17,536 

7,136 

Apr. 1 

1 70,415 

10,995 

6,969 

1 2,296 

1,373 

171,026 

25,406 

10,419 

18,029 

7,176 

Jmy 1 

' 156,523 

13,447 

6,988 

J 2,627 

1,619 

165,810 

22,201 

9,642 

20,720 

6,709 

Oct, 1 

176,377 

16,521 

7,384 

3,327 

2,695 

191,351 

20,336 

8,686 

1 19,227 

i 5,904 

i 
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W OOL — Continued 

Table 461. — Wool: International trade^ calendar years 1909-1921. 

in this table includes: Washed, unwashed, scoured, and pulled wool, shpe, sheep\s wool on 
slans (total weight of wool and slans taken); and all other animal fibers included in United States classi- 
dcation of wool. The following items have been considered as not within this classification. Corded 
combed, and dyed wool, flocks, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and tops. See ‘‘ General note '' 
Table 363. ’ 



Average, 1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PEINCIPAL EXPOBT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds 

pounds. 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Algeria 

2,445 

19, 871 

2,787 

17,269 * 

2, 456 

14, 598 

2,090 

19, 141 

Argentma 

214 

328, 204 

54 

339, 208 

195,376 


316,484 

Austraha 

324 

676,679 

43 

680, 769 

324 

511, 653 


British India 

23,721 

56, 496 

27, 344 

36, 104 

22,766 

28, 956 

17, 904 

24, 134 

British South Africa. 

7 

164,651 

889 

202, 039 

183 

191, 248 

43 

247,608 

Chile 

1,247 

28, 223 

128 

27,500 

675 

30, 392 

188 

26, 902 

China 


42,684 


56.705 


20, 147 


68,205 

New Zealand 

168 

194, 801 

5 

274,247 

37 

162, 327 


149,860 

Persia 

1 2, 753 

10, 023 

431 

1,558 

303 

3,647 


Peru 

13 

9, 333 

24 

11,329 

35 

7, 450 



Spam 

2,446 

28, 506 

6,739 

19, 095 

4, 488 

14, 846 

2, 113 

5, 257 

Uruguay 


139, 178 

141,330 

69,393 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 

Austria-Hungary 

63,942 

9,622 



2 3 963 

2 889 

2 15,362 

2 2,432 

Belgium 

300, 367 

196, 440 

102,764 

29,703 

272, 206 

154,314 

197, 814 

141,293 

Canada 

7,794 

1,323 

8,035 

10, 100 

12, 268 

6,289 

9,204 

3,310 

Prance 

601, 628 

84,973 

351,803 

8,462 

363, 545 

33,696 

310, 922 

33,422 

Germany 

481, 988 

42,817 

122,779 

1, 230 


Japan 

10, 223 

62,232 


71,541 


30, 531 


Netherlands 

31, 991 

26,362 

16,303 

3,783 

1 

14,256 

5,702 

14, 712 

3,760 

Russia 

108, 181 

32,406 



Sweden 

7, 267 

149 

i5,37i 

58 

8, 756 

96 

9, 813 


Switzerland 

11, 211 

338 

10, 249 

j 151 

10,317 

23 1 

12, 193 

54 

United Kingdom 

550,931 

42,027 

985,510 

18, 708 

720, 457 

22, 536, 

466, 668 

36,569 

United States 

203, 298 

»46 

445, 893 

2,840 

259,618 

8,8i5 

320, 666 

1,927 

Other countries 

48, 668 

55, 754 

82,974 

19, 300 

86,902 

12, 589 

53, 234 

15,973 

Total 

2, 458,820 

! 

2, 190, 905 

2, 109,578 

:l,900, 258 

1 

1,977,876 

1,496,453 

1, 463, 467 

1,096,331 

1 Three-year average. 


» Austria only. 


* One year only. 
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SWINE. 

Table Swine: Number and value on farms in the United States, January 1, 

mo-ms. 

[See head-note to Table 370.] 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Number. 

Farm 
value, 
Jan. 1. 

Year. 

Number. 

Farm 

value, 

Jan 1. 

1870, June 1 

m, 1S5 

$140, 532 

1915 

64,618 

i $637, 479 

1880, June 1 

17, 682 

211,036 

1916 

67, 766 

! 569, 573 

1890, June 1 

67,410 

281,686 

1917 

67,503 

i 792, 898 

19C0, June 1 

62,868 

346,014 

1918 

70, 978 

! 1,387,261 

1910, Apr. 15 

68, 186 

533,309 

1919 

74,584 

1,642,698 

1911 

65,620 

615, 170 

1920 

59,344 

1, 131, 674 

1912 

65,410 

523,328 

1921 

56,097 

727, 380 

1913 

61, 178 

603, 109 

1922 

57,834 

582, 448 

1914 

i 58, 933 

612,951 

19231 

63,424 

726,699 


1 Prebminary estimate. 


Table 463. — Swine: Farm 'price per head January 1, 1867-ms. 


Year. 

Price, 
Jan. 1. 

Year. 

Price, 
Jan. 1. 

Year. 

Price, 
Jan. 1. 

Year. 

Price, 
Jan. 1 

1867 

$4.03 

1882 

$5.97 

1897. 

$4. 10 

1912 

$8.00 

1868 

3.29 

1883 

6. 75 

1898 

4.39 

1913 

9.86 

1869 

4. 65 

1884... 

5.57 

1899 

4.40 

1914 

10. 40 

1870 

5.59 

1885 

5. 02 

1900 

5 50 

1915 

9.87 

1871 

5 61 

1886 

4.26 

1901 

6. 20 

1916 

8.40 

1872 

i 4.01 

1887..: 

4.48 

1902 

7.03 

1917 

11.75 

1873 

3 67 

1888 

4. 98 

1903 

7.78 

1918 

19.54 

1874 

3.98 

1889 

5. 79 

1904 

6.15 

1919 

22.02 

1875 

4.80 

1890 

4.91 

1905 

5 99 

1920 

19.07 

1876 

6.00 

1891 

4. 15 

1906 

6.18 

1921 

12.97 

1877 

5. 66 

189‘2 

4.60 

1907 

7.62 

1922 

10.07 

1878 

4 85 

1893 1 

6. 41 

1908 

6. 05 

1923 

11.46 

1879 

3.18 

1894 1 

5.98 

1909 

6. 55 



1880 

4.43 

1895 i 

4.97 

1910 

9.17 



1881 

4.70 

1896 1 

j 

4.35 

1911 

9 37 
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SWINE— Continued, 

Table 464. — Swine: Number and value on farms January 1, 1921-1923^ by States 


Number (thousands) Average pnee per head Farm value (thousands of 
Jan. 1-— Jan. 1— dollars) Jan 1— ■ 

States. 

1921 1922 1923 1 1921 1922 1923 1921 1922 1923 1 


Maine 73 69 68 $21.00 $14 70 $18.30 1,533 1,014 1,244 

New Hampshire 33 30 28 20.00 15.00 17.00 660 450 476 

Vermont 63 53 59 14.80 12.40 14.00 932 657 826 

Massachusetts 83 76 72 20 50 16.30 17.00 1,702 1,239 1,224 

Rhode Island 12 12 12 21.00 17.50 18 10 252 210 217 

Connecticut 55 47 45 20.00 17.00 17.70 1,100 799 796 

New York 559 520 546 17.50 14 50 15.50 9,782 7,540 8,463 

New Jersey 126 132 132 20 00 17.00 17 50 2,520 2,244 2 310 

Pemisylvama 1,143 1,143 1,200 17.50 14.50 16.00 20,002 16,574 19 200 

Delaware 37 41 43 16.00 10.00 11.00 592 410 473 

Maryland 291 285 299 13 00 11.50 13.00 3,783 3,278 3,887 

Virginia 847 754 792 11.50 9.60 10.50 9,740 7,238 8,316 

West Virginia 293 293 316 14.00 10,80 12.30 4,102 37 164 3,887 

North Carolma 1,246 1,258 1,271 15.70 12.00 13.30 19,562 15,096 16,904 

South Carolina 853 938 947 13.50 9.20 11.00 11,516 8,630 10,417 

Georgia 2,030 2,131 2,152 11.50 8.60 7.80 23,345 18,327 16,780 

Florida 740 725 703 10.00 7.00 7 50 7,400 5,075 5,272 

Ohio 2,806 2,862 3,091 13.30 10.90 12.10 37,320 31,196 37 401 

Indiana 3,532 3,567 4,102 13.00 11.00 11,90 45,916 39,237 48,814 

Illinois 4,129 4,046 4,693 13.70 10.50 12 50 56,567 42,483 58,662 

Michigan 1,084 1,051 1,135 ,14.30 11,30 12 50 15,501 31,876 14,188 

Wisconsin 1,676 1,659 1,725 14 50 10.50 13.10 24,302 17,420 22,598 

Minnesota 2,262 2,330 2,610 15 30 11.20 13.20 34,609 26,096 34,452 

Iowa 7,471 8,218 9,615 14.50 11.00 12.80 108,330 90,398 123,072 

Missouri 3,656 3,915 4,306 11.00 8.50 9.80 40,216 33,278 42,199 

North Dakota 431 435 478 14.00 11 00 13.50 6,034 4,785 6,453 

South Dakota 1,759 1,936 2,283 13.50 10.00 13.50 23,746 19,350 30,820 

Nebraska 3,505 3,680 4,232 13 50 10.00 12.00 47,318 36,800 50,784 

Kansas 1,837 2,275 2,776 12.00 9.50 11.00 22,044 21,612 30,536 

Kentucky 1,278 1,214 1,311 9.90 7.50 8.80 12,652 9,105 11,537 

Tennessee 1,594 1,546 1,654 9.50 8.00 9.30 15,143 12,368 15,382 

Alabama 1,347 1,307 1,281 10.00 8.60 9.30 13,470 11,240 11,913 

Mississippi 1,195 1,183 1,207 9.50 8.00 8.00 11,352 9,464 9,656 

Louisiana 749 756 756 11.70 8.60 7.80 8,763 6,502 5,897 

Texas 2,426 2,475 2,326 11.80 8.50 8.80 28,627 21,038 20,469 

Oklahoma 1,213 1,334 1,401 10.30 8.50 8.80 12,494 11,339 12,329 

Arkansas 1,268 1,125 1,114 8.80 7 10 6.90 11,158 7,988 7,687 

Montana 160 180 198 16.50 13.10 13.20 2,640 2,358 2,614 

Wyoming 68 73 84 14.00 12.00 12.50 952 876 1,050 

Colorado 414 455 523 12.30 9 60 10.50 5,092 4,368 5,492 

New Mexico 90 94 89 15.00 9.00 10.00 1,350 846 890 

Arizona 48 50 57 16. 00 12. 00 13. 00 768 600 741 

Utah 90 90 108 13 00 10.00 10.90 1,170 900 1,177 

Nevada 25 25 25 11. 00 10. 00 14. 00 275 250 350 

Idaho 206 196 235 12.50 11.00 11,50 2,575 2,156 2,702 

Washington 236 197 217 15 00 12.50 14.80 3,540 2,462 3,212 

Oregon , 240 220 231 12.80 10.70 11.20 3,072 2,354 2,687 

California I 818 834 876 14.50 11.70 11 80 11,861 9,758 10,337 

United vStates | 56,097 57,834 63,424 12.97 10.07 11 46 727,380 582,448 726,699 


i Preliminary estimate 


Table 465. — Szvine: Yearly losses per 1,000, from disease, 1888-1923. 


Year. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year. 


1888. 

77,5 

1897 

. 144,0 

1906 

51.1 

1916 


1889 

61.7 

1898 

92.8 

1907 

48.9 

1916 

66.2 

1890 

76.1 

1899 

82.1 

1908 

52.4 

1917 

48.6 

1891 

. ‘ 83.7 

1900 

64.4 

1909 

51.0 

1918 

42.1 

1892 

54.4 

1901 

74.7 

1910 

45.1 

1919 

41.4 

1893..... 

63.1 

1902 

51.5 

1911 

44.8 

1920 

49.8 

3894 

48,6 

1903 

58.2 

1912 

89.2 

1921 

43.0 

1895 

92.3 

1904 

57.9 

1913 

. 110. 1 

1922 

54.4 

1896 

. 127,0 

1905 

50.8 

1Q14 

11Q n 
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SWINE — Contiaued. 


Table 466. — Bbffs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 1910-1922. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

-A.pr. 

May. 

June- 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dea 

1910 

$7.76 

$7.87 

$8.93 

$9.26 

$8.59 

$8.46 

$8.15 

$7.78 

$8.27 

$8 08 

$7.61 

$7.16 

1911 

7.44 

7.04 

6.74 

6. 17 

5.72 

5.66 

5.92 

6.54 

6.53 

6.09 

5.86 

5.72 

1912 

5.74 

5.79 

5.94 

6,78 

6.79 

6.65 

6.64 

7.11 

7.47 

7.70 

7.05 

6.89 

1913 

6. 77 

7.17 

7.62 

7.94 

7.45 

7.61 

7.81 

7.79 

7.68 

7.60 

7.33 

7.16 

1914 

7.45 

7.75 

7.80 

7.80 

7.60 

7.43 

7.72 

8.11 

8.11 

7.43 

7.00 

6.67 

1915 

6.57 

6.34 

6.33 

6.48 

6. 77 

6.80 

6.84 

6.61 

6.79 

7.18 

6.35 

6,02 

1916 

6.32 

7.07 

7.86 

8.21 

8.37 

8.21 

8.40 

8.61 

9.22 

8.67 

8.74 

8.76 

1917 1 

9.16 

10.33 

12.32 

13.61 

13.72 

13.50 

13.35 

14.24 

15.69 

16. 15 

15.31 

15.73 

1918 

15.26 

15.03 

15.58 

15.76 

15.84 

15.37 

15.58 

16.89 

17.50 

16.50 

15.92 

15.82 

1919 

15.69 

15.53 

16. 13 

17.39 

18.00 

17.80 

19.22 

19.30 

15. 81 

13.88 

13.36 

12.66 

1920 

13.36 

13.62 

13. 59 

13. 73 

13,44 

13.18 

13.65 

13.59 

13.98 

13.57 

11.64 

8.90 

1921 

8.72 

8.58 

9. 13 

7.96 

7.62 

7.22 

8.09 

8.73 

7. 51 

7.31 

6.66 

6. 52 

1922 

6.89 

8.24 

9.08 

8.83 

9.05 

9.11 

9.12 

8.54 

8.23 

8.33 

7.78 

7.63 

Av. 1913-1922.. 

9.62 

9. 97 

10.54 

' 10.87 

10.79 

! 10.62 

10.98 

11.24 

11. 05 

10.66 

10.01 

9.59 


Table 467. — Hogs: Monthly farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, by States, 1922 ^ 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

Maine 

$7.60 

$8.00 

$9.20 

$9.60 

$9.20 

$9.60 

$9.30 

$9.10 

$8.90 

$9.50 

$9. 20 

$9. 00 

$9.02 

New Hampshire 

7.80 

8. 50 

8.80 

8.70 

9. 50 

9. 10 

9.00 

9.70 

8.80 

8.60 

8. 90 

8.90 

8.86 

Vermont 

7.20 

8. 10 

9. 00 

8.40 

9.00 

9.40 

9.50 

9.20 

8.50 

8 70 

8.70 

8.30 

8.67 

Massachusetts 

8, 10 

9. 10 

10 10 

9.70 

11.30 

10.20 

10.40 

9.60 

9.'60 

10 10 

10. 20 

9.30 

9.81 

Ehode Island 

9. 50 

9. 60 

10 00 

9. 90 

10.70 

10.40 

10.00 

10.50 

9.80 

10.80 

10.60 

11. 00 

10.23 

Connecticut 

9.00 

9. 00 

9.50 

10.00 

10,50 

9. 10 

10.40 

10.00 

10.00 

11. 20 

10. 00 

10. 20 

9.91 

New York 

7.60 

8,30 

9, 20 

9.10 

9.40 

9.40 

9. 60 

9.60 

9. 00 

9.30 

9.10 

9. 00 

9. 05 

New Jersey 

9. 20 

9.30 

9 80 

9. 50 

9.00 

11.00 

10, 00 

9,50 

9 00 

9. 00 

9. 00 

9. 00 

9.44 

Pennsylvania 

8. 20 

9. 20 

10.00 

9. 70 

9 50 

9.90 

9.80 

9.60 

9.50 

9. 50 

9. 20 

9.30 

9. 45 

Delaware 

8,20 

9. 50 

10.00 

10. 00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.60 

10.00 

10.00 

10. 80 

10. 50 

10. 10 

9.89 

Maryland 

8. 00 

8. 80 

9. 80 

9. 20 

9.60 

9. 50 

9.90 

9 60 

9.40 

9. 50 

9. 10 

9.40 

9.32 

Virginia 

7,90 

8. 40 

9. 40 

9. 10 

9. 20 

9,30 

9.60 

9.50 

9. 20 

9.40 

8.90 

8. 50 

9.03 

West Vuginia 

7. 60 

8.40 

9.10 

8. 70 

9. 10 

8.90 

8.80 

8. 90 

8.90 

8. 50 

8 80 

8.60 

8.69 

North Carolina 

9. 60 

9. 20 

9.40 

9. 80 

8. 70 

9.40 

9.90 

9.90 

9. 80 

10, 10 

10.40 

10.30 

9.71 

South Carolina 

8.00 

8.00 

8.20 

8.30 

8.30 

8.40 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

8.70 

8.80 

8.50 

8.52 

Georgia 

6.00 

6. 10 

7.10 

7. 10 

7.60 

8.10 

8.00 

8.00 

8. 00 

8.20 

7.70 

7.30 

7.43 

Florida 

5.70 

5. 90 

7.20 

7. 50 

7.50 

8.50 

8.00 

8.00 

7. 70 

7.50 

7. 00 

6.70 

7,27 

Ohio 

7.50 

9.10 

10.30 

9. 80 

10.00 

9.90 

10.10 

9.10 

9. 00 

S.90 

7.90 

7.80 

9.12 

Indiana 

7.40 

9.00 

10.00 

9. 60 

9.80 

9.90 

10.10 

9.00 

8.70 

8.80 

7. 80 

7.70 

8.98 

Illinois 

7.00 

8.70 

9.70 

9.30 

9.40 

9.40 

9.60 

8,80 

8.80 

8.60 

7.70 

7.60 

8.72 

Michigan 

7. 20 

8. 80 

9.60 

9. 50 

9. 70 

9.80 

9.50 

9.10 

8.60 

8.90 

8.00 

7,80 

8.88 

Wisconsin 

6.60 

8.20 

9.20 

8.90 

9.20 

9.30 

9. 10 

8.50 

8.00 

8.20 

7.40 

7.30 

8.32 

Minnesota 

6.50 

8.60 

9.30 

9.10 

9.40 

9.30 

8.90 

8.10 

7. 70 

8.00 

7,40 

7.40 

8.31 

Iowa 

6.80 

8. 80 

9.70 

9, 40 

9. 60 

9.00 

9.50 

8.60 

7.90 

8. 20 

7 40 

7.40 

8.58 

Missouri 

6. 80 

8.50 

9.40 

8. 90 

9,30 1 

9,30 

9,30 

8,90 

8.20 

8.90 

7,50 

7. 50 

8.54 

North Dakota 

5. 90 

7.20 

8.00 

7.50 

8.00 i 

8.00 

8,20 

7.60 

7.00 

7.30 

7.00 

6.90 

7.38 

South Dakota 

6. 40 

8.10 

9. 20 

8. 90 

! 9,10 

9 20 

8,90 

7.70 

7.30 

7.70 

7.10 

7. 10 

8.06 

Nebraska 

6.30 

8.40 

8.90 

9.00 

9.10 

9.20 

8.80 

7.70 

7. 50 

7.50 

7.10 

7.00 

8,04 

Kansas 

6. 40 

8.40 

9. 00 

9.00 

9.30 

9. 40 

9.30 

8. 50 

8. 10 

8.20 

7.20 

7.20 

8.33 

Kentucky 

7. 30 

8.50 

9.50 

8.90 

9,20 

9. 10 

9, 60 

9.00 

8.60 

8.20 

7.70 

7.90 ' 

8.62 

Tennessee 

7. 00 

8. 50 

9.00 

8.60 

8.70 

9.00 

9.50 

8.70 

9.50 

1 8.30 

8.00 

7.90 

8. 56 

Alabama 

6. 20 

6. 80 

7.20 

7.40 

8.30 

8- 10 

8.30 

8.10 i 

7.80 

7.80 

9.50 

7,90 

7.78 

Mississippi 

6. 50 

6. 60 

7.60 

7.30 

i 7 80 

7,30 

7.30 

7.50 ; 

7. 50 

7.80 

7, 70 

7.80 

7- 39 

Louisiana 

6. 80 

6. 70 

7.10 

6.80 

1 7.00 

6,50 

6. 70 

6.50 

7.30 

7,10 

7.60 

7.20 

6.94 

Texas 

5.80 

6. 80 

7.30 

7.40 

1 7.50 

7.50 

7,60 

7,40 

7. 00 

i 7.20 

7.40 

7.20 

7.18 

Oklahoma 

6. 20 

7.60 

8.40 

8. 50 

i 8.80 

8.90 

8.50 

8.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.20 

1 7.10 

7.85 

Arkansas 

6.00 

6. 50 

6.90 

5.80 

7.00 

7.00 

7.10 

7.20 

7. 00 

7.20 

6.90 

6.60 

6.77 

Montana 

7. 20 

7.70 

8. 40 

8. 90 

8.90 

8.80 

9.00 

9.00 1 

9. 00 

8.90 

8.80 

8.20 

8.57 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

6.50 

6.70 

8. 00 

8. 10 

i 9.20 

8.30 

9.00 

8.00 

8.10 

8.40 

7.60 

7.00 

7.91 

6.00 

; 7.50 

9.00 

8.90 

8.80 

9.00 

8.90 

8.70 1 

8.50 

8.20 

7.50 

7.00 

8. 17 

New Mexico., 

6.20 

' 6.70 

8. 10 

8.10 

8,10 

8.20 

8.80 

8,50 i 

7.30 

7.60 

7. 50 

7.00 

7.68 

Arizona 

I 8.20 

9.00 

9.00 

9 00 

9.50 

9.50 

9.20 

9.50 i 

9. 50 

10.00 

9. 70 

8.50 

9.22 

Dtah 

; 7.20 

: 8.50 

9. 10 

9.50 

: 8.70 

9.50 

8.70 

8.80 i 

8. 00 

8.20 

8.00 

7.40 

8.47 

Nevada 

^ 7.20 

9.50 

9. 60 

10.00 

|10.00 

11.00 

9. 50 

11.00 

9.00 

10.00 

9.80 

9.20 

9.65 

Idaho 

: 6.70 

8.20 

8.60 

9.10 

9.30 

9.60 

9.50 

10.00 

9.00 

9.20 

8.20 

7.60 

8.75 

Washington 

7.70 

9.20 

10.40 

10.40 

10.50 

10.10 

10.60 

10.80 

9.70 

9.80 

9.10 

8.50 

9.73 

Oregon 

8.00 

10.50 

11.00 

10.70 

10,20 

10.50 

10. 50 

11.00 

9. 00 

9,60 

8.70 

8. 20 

9. 82 

Caliiorma 

8.20 

9.00 

|10.40 

10.20 

10,30 

10. 20 

10.50 

11.00 

10.30 

10. 00 

10.00 

9.40 

9. 96 

United States 

6.89 

8-24 

9.08 

8,83 

9.05 

9. Ll 

9.12 

8.54 

8.23 

8.33 

7.78 

7.63 

8.32 
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Table 468. — Hogs: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 19 lo 

to im} 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Weight- 
Dec. ed aver- 
age. 

1910 

$8.55 

$9. 05 $10. 55 

$9.90 

$9.55 

$9.45 

$8.75 

$8.35 

$8.90 

$8.50 

$7.60 

$7.65 

$8. 90 

1911 

7.95 

7.40 

6.85 

6.25 

6.00 

6.25 

6.70 

7.30 

6.90 

6.45 

6.30 

6.40 

6.70 

1912 

6.25 

6.20 

7.10 

7.80 

7.65 

7.50 

7.65 

8. 25 

8.45 

8.75 

7,75 

7.40 

7. 55 

1913 

7.45 

8.15 

8.90 

9.05 

8.55 

8.65 

9,05 

8.35 

8.30 

8.20 

7.75 

7.70 

8.35 

19U 

8.30 

8.60 

8.70 

8.65 

8.45 

8.20 

8.70 

9. 00 

8.85 

7.65 

7.50 

7.10 

8.30 

5-year average. . . 

7.70 

7.88 

8.42 

8 33 

8.04 

8.01 

8.17 

8.25 

8.28 

7.91 

7.38 

7.25 

7.96 

1915 

6.90 

6.80 

6.75 

7.30 

7.60 

7.60 

7.75 

6.90 

7.25 

7.90 

~6l65 

6.40 

7. 10 

1916 

7.20 

8. 20 

9.65 

9.75 

9.85 

9.70 

9.80 

10.30 

10.70 

9. 80 

9.60 

9. 95 

9.60 

1917 

10.90 

12. 45 

14.80 

15.75 

15,90 

15.50 

15.20 

16.90 

18.20 

17.15 

17.40 

16.85 

15.10 

1918 

16.30 

16.65 

17.10 

17.45 

17.45 

16.60 

17.75 

19. 00 

19.65 

17.70 

17. 70 

17.55 

17.45 

1919 

17.60 

17.65 

19.10 

20 40 

20.60 

20.40 

21.85 

20.00 

17.45 

14.35 

14.20 

13.60 

17.85 

5-year average- 

11.78 

12 35 

13.48 

14. 13 

14.28 

13.961 

14.47 

14.62 

14.65 

13.38 

13. 11 

12.87 

13.42 

1920 

14.97 

14 55 

14.94 

14 79 

14.28 

14. 68' 

14.84 

14. 74* 

15.88 

14.17 

IL83 

9.55 

13.91 

1921 

9. 41 

9. 42 

10.00 

8.50 

8.35 

8. 19 

9.69 

9.26 

7.61 

7.72 

7.01 

6.92 

8. 51 

1922 

8.02 

9.90 

10.43 

10.31 

10.48 

10.33 

9.70 

8.01 

8. 75 

8.80 

8.07 

8. 18 

9.22 


1 Prior to 1920 figures compiled from Chicago Drovers Journal Year Book, subsequent figures from data 
of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau Agricultural Economics. 
(Computed from packer and shipper purchases ) 

Table 469 — Hogs. Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds, 19H} 

CHICAGO. 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs. Packing sows. 


Months. 

Heavy 

weight 

(25llbs. 

up), 

medium 

lo 

choice. 

Mediiim Light 
weight weight 
(201-250 (151-200 
lbs.), lbs.), 
medium common 
to to 

choice, choice. 

Light 

lights 

(130-150 

lbs.), 

common 

to 

choice. 

Smooth 
(250 lbs. 
up). 

Rough 
(200 lbs. 
up). 

(iSfL. 

down), 

medium 

to 

choice. 

Stock 

(llo!bs- 

down), 

common 

to 

choice. 

Bulk 

of 

sales. 

Top. 

January 

$7.78 

$8.01 

$8.27 

$8.41 

$6.88 

$6.46 

$8.34 


$7.95 

$9.60 

February 

9.63 

9.84 

10.03 

9.96 

8.73 

8.40 

9.38 


9.74 

11.35 

March 

10,39 

10.58 

10.72 

10.37 

9.61 

9.33 

9.52 


10.48 

11.50 

April 

10.31 

10.50 

10.59 

10.34 

9.56 

9. 26 

9.78 


10.35 

11.00 

May 

10.49 

10.65 

10.76 

10.53 

9.65 

9.35 

10.02 


10.50 

11.00 

June 

10. 51 

10.67 

10.78 

10.56 

9.55 

9.09 

9.96 


10.34 

11.00 

July 

10.32 

10. 59 

10.78 

10.53 

8.80 

8.26 

9. 92 


9.77 

11. 15 

August 

8.88 

9.50 

9.84 

9.66 

7.54 

6.98 

9.03 


8.58 

11.00 

September 

9. 10 

9.66 

9.86 

9.46 

7.68 

7. 14 

8.73 


8.70 

10.75 

October 

9. 17 

9.52 

9.38 

9.20 

8.15 

7. 59 

8.97 


8.90 

10.45 

November 

8.25 

8.29 

8.23 

8.27 i 

7.69 

7.36 

8.36 


8.15 

8.75 

December 

8.23 

8. 27 

8.30 

8.30 

7.73 

7.45 

8.10 

1 

8.18 

8.70 

Average 

9.42 

9.67 

9.80 

9.63 

8.46 

8.06 

9.18 


9.30 

ni.50 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 


January 

$7.67 

$8.14 

$8.40 

$8.40 

$6.27 

$5.68 

$7.98 

$7.55 

$a22 

$9.75 

February 

9.53 

9.83 

10.00 

9.92 

7.91 

7.40 

9.19 

8.40 

9.86 

11.35 

March 

10.45 

10.64 

10-64 

10,24 

a 94 

8.61 

9.47 

8.74 

10.59 

11.55 

Apnl 

10,24 

10.42 

10.42 

10.16 

8.85 

8.44 

9.53 

a 98 

10.41 

10 90 

May 

10.61 

10.66 

10.61 

10.45 

9.12 

8.75 

9.95 

9.60 

10.64 

10.96 

June 

10.62 

10.68 

10.69 

10.56 

9.09 

8.83 

10.22 

10.03 

10.69 

11.01 

July 

10.35 

10.64 

10.80 

10.68 

8.49 

8.26 

10.38 

9.95 

10.68 

11.25 

August.. 

9.14 

9.59 

9.82 

9.73 

7.24 

6.96 

9.29 

8.81 

9.70 

11.00 

September 

9.68 

9.84 

9.83 

9.67 

, 7.54 

7.13 

9.22 

8.64 

9.86 

10.50 

October 

9.30 

9.43 

9.32 

9.16 

8.09 

7.66 

8.89 

8.40 

9.42 

10.26 

November, 

8.07 

8.20 

1 8.21 

8.26 

7.19 

6.88 

8.37 

7. 97 

a 29 

a 65 

December 

8. 19 

8.31 

S 8.34 

i 

8.31 

7.32 

7.07 

7.96 

7.80 

8.35 

8.85 

Average 

9.47 

9.70 

i 9.76 

9.63 

8.00 

7.64 

1 9.20 

8.74 

9.73 

j 2 11.55 


iconoiSc^*^ service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau 
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SWINE — Continued. 

Table 469 .— Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds, 1 9^;^— Continued. 

KANSAS CITY. 


Months. 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs. 

Packmg sows. 

Pigs 

(1301bs. 

down), 

medium 

to 

choice 

Stock 
pigs 
(130 lbs 
down), 
common 
to 

choice. 

i 

Bulk 

of 

sales. 

i 

Top. 

Heavy 
weight 
(251 lbs 
up), 
medium 
to 

choice. 

Medium 

weight 

(201-250 

lbs.), 

medium 

to 

choice 

Light 

weight 

(151-200 

lbs.), 

common 

to 

choice. 

Light 

lights 

(130-150 

lbs.), 

common 

to 

choice. 

Smooth 
(250 lbs. 
up). 

<§Wlb^ 
up). ‘ 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 1 

November 

December 

Average 

1 

$7 51 

9 01 
9. 94 
9. 94 

10. 30 
10.21 

9.87 
8. 77 

8.88 
8.84 
7.87 

8 02 

S7.68 
9. 38 
10. 21 
10.09 

10. 42 
10.41 
10. 29 
9.03 

8.99 

8. 94 

7.95 
8. 09 

87.71 
9.34 
10. 17 
10. 04 

10.38 

10.40 

10.26 

9 02 

8.97 
8. 88 
7.90 
8.00 

$7.62 

9.21 

10.03 

9.92 

10.31 

10.32 
10.20 

9.03 

8.85 
8.66 

7.86 
7.88 

' $6.24 
7.57 
8.82 
8.90 

9.19 

9.00 

8.26 

7.31 

7.57 
7.68 1 
7.14 ! 
7.41 j 

$5.71 
7.00 I 
8.38 I 
8.55 

8.88 

8.76 

8.02 

1 7.01 

' 7.24 

[ 7.34 

6.90 
7.19 


$7. 58 
8. 65 
9.48 
9. 82 

10. 19 
10. 39 
10.07 
9. 16 

8 95 
8.43 
7.86 
7.28 

$7.58 
9.28 
10.07 1 
10.01 

10.34 
10 30 
10.07 1 
8.94 i 
9.08 

8.91 

7.92 
8.03 i 

$9.05 
11. 10 
11. 25 
10.60 

10.75 
10. 75 
10.75 
10. 40 

10. 15 
10.00 
8.40 
8.40 

9. 10 

9.29 

9. 26 

9.16 

7.92 1 

7.58 


8.99 

9.21 

3 10. 75 


OMAHA. 


January.. 
February. 
March.... 
April 


$7.41 

$7.53 

$7.55 

9. 21 

9.37 

9.46 

9.94 

10.04 

10 13 

9.94 

10 04 1 

10 11 


May... 

June... 

July... 

August. 


10. 15 
10.00 
9.66 
8. 53 


10. 24 
10. 16 
10. 13 
8.94 


10. 31 
10 28 
10. 26 
9. 22 


September. 

October... 

November. 

December. 


8.69 
8.64 
7.83 
7. 94 


9.00 
8. 94 
7 91 
7. 97 


9 28 
9.01 
7. 77 
7.84 


Average. 


9.00 


9. 19 


9. 28 


$7.66 

9.41 

10.00 

9.84 


$6.31 

$5.84 


$7. 48 

$7.47 

S9. 10 

8.22 

7.64 


9. 26 

9. 26 

10.75 

9.11 

8.61 


9. 97 

9 97 

10 90 

9.39 

9.00 


9. 72 

9.96 

10.55 

9.53 

9.09 


9. 88 

10.15 

10.60 

9.25 

8.85 


9. 81 

9. 88 

10. 60 

8.48 

7.90 


9. 48 

9. 25 

10. 65 

7.50 

7.08 


8. 56 

8. 23 

10.40 

7.57 

7.20 


7. 96 

8 34 

10. 25 

7.80 

7.45 


8.19 

8.34 

10.25 

7.29 

7.08 


7.37 

7.62 

8.25 

7.33 

7. 10 


7.18 

7.86 

8.25 

8.15 

7.74 


8.74 

8.86 

i 

2 10.90 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH.* 


June 

$10. 10 
9. 82 
8.46 
8.58 i 
8. 63 
7. 87 
7.99 

$10.36 
10. 30 

9 10 
8. 98 

8. 86 
7.95 
8.06 

$10.43 

10.37 

9.25 

9.09 

8.81 

7 87 
8.00 


$9. 01 
8.29 
7. 35 
7.66 
! 7.71 

7.31 
7.50 

$8.78 

8 04 
7.05 
7.38 

7.42 

7.08 

7.28 



$10.30 
10. 10 
8.76 
8. 59 

8 40 

1 7.87 

I 8.01 

$10 75 
10.80 
10.20 
10 10 

10.05 
8 35 
8.35 

July 




August 




September 

October 



! 

November 

December 

Average 



! 

8.78 

9.09 

9.12 


7.83 

7. 58 


1 

1 8.86 

i i 

2 10.80 


SOUTH ST. PAUL. 


January 

$7. 43 

$7.62 

$7.90 

$7.95 

$6 43 

$5.98 

$8.47 

$8.35 

$7.62 

1 $8. 25 

February 

9.29 

9. 46 

9. 65 

9.70 

8. 12 

7.60 

9.91 

9.91 

9. 43 

i 10. 60 

March 

9. 94 

10. 12 

10. 23 

10.30 

8.87 

8 41 

10.29 

10.29 

10. 12 

11.15 

April 

10.01 

10 12 

10.21 

10.24 

9. 12 

8.77 

10.56 

i 10. 54 

10.07 

10 60 

May 

9. 93 

10. 08 

10. 22 

10.27 

9.20 

8 82 


10 86 

10.02 

10. 60 

June 

9.80 

10. 04 

10.27 


8.82 

8.40 


■ 10. 54 

9. 90 

1(). 7.5 

July 

9.24 

9.61 

10.23 


7.96 

7.31 


10. 26 

9.00 

10.75 

Au^st 

8.46 j 

8.79 

9.39 


7.12 

6.62 


9 25 

8.09 

10. 60 

September 

8.63 i 

8.92 

9.34 

9.18 

7.48 

7.08 


8. 92 

8. 34 

10.05 

October i 

8. 52 

8.70 

8.85 

8.82 

7.82 

7.50 

8.60 

8.72 

8.30 

9.70 

November ! 

7.68 

7.75 i 

7.79 

7.79 

7.31 

7.04 

8.00 

8 00 

7.71 

8.10 

December 

7 86 

7.93 I 

7.99 

8.00 

7.43 

7,22 

8.10 

8.09 

7.92 I 

8. 35 

Average 

8.90 

9.10 

9.34 

9 14 

7.97 

7.56 

9. 13 

9.48 

8.88 

2 11. 15 
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Table 470. — Hogs: Trend of average farm prices and average market prices per loo 
pounds j at Chicago, 1910-1922.^ 



Aveiage 

Average 

market 

Price relatives 
1913=100. 


price. 

price at 
Chicago 

Farm 

price. 

Market 

price. 


S8. 12 

88.90 

109.1 

106 6 


6.29 

6.70 

84.6 

80.2 


6. 64 

7 55 

89,2 

90 4 


7.44 

8. 35 

100 0 

100.0 


7.51 

8. 30 

100.9 

99.4 


6.56 

7. 10 

88-2 

85.0 


8.11 

9. 60 

109.0 

115.0 


13.41 

15. 10 

180. 2 

180.8 


15, 82 

17. 45 

212.6 

209.0 

1919 

16.04 

17.85 

215.6 

213 8 

1920 

12, 85 

13.91 

172.7 

166.6 


7.85 

8,61 

105.5 

101.9 

1922 

8. 32 

9.22 

111 8 

110.4 


1 Faim prices from Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, market prices compiled from data of the 
reportmg service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 471. — Hogs: Prices of live hogs in Chicago, and wholesale and retail prices of 

certain pork products} 

[Prices are m cents per poimd.] 


Hams Bacon. 


Year and month. 

Price 
of live 
hogs, 
Chicago 

Smoked, whole- 
sale price. 

Retail price .2 

Short clear sides, 

[ wholesale pnce. 

Retail price. 


(Per 
100 lbs.) 

Chicago 

market. 

Per cent 
of live 
hogs. 

In 51 
cities. 

Per cent 
of live 
hogs. 

Chicago 

market. 

Per cent 
! of live 
hogs. 

In 51 
cities. 

Per cent 
of live 
hogs. 

1913 

$8 35 

16.6 

199 

26.9 

322 

12,7 

152 

27 0 

323 

1914 

8.30 

16 7 

201 

27.3 

329 

13.2 

1 159 

27 5 

331 

1915 

7. 10 

15 3 

216 

26.1 

368 

: 11 6 

163 

26 9 

379 

1916 

9. 60 

18.5 

193 

29.4 

306 

14.9 

155 

28 7 

299 

1917 

15 10 

25,2 

167 

38 2 

253 

24 8 

164 

41 0 

272 

1918 

17.45 

31 8 

182 

47 9 

274 

27.9 

160 

52 9 

303 

1919. 

17.85 

34 3 

192 

53.4 

299 

29.1 

163 

55 4 

310 

1920.... 

13.91 

33 4 

240 

55.5 

399 

20.7 

149 

52.3 

376 

1921 

8 51 

26.8 

315 

48 8 

573 

13.5 

[ 159 

42.7 

502 

1922 

9.22 

26 5 

287 

48.8 

529 

14 1 

153 

39.8 

432 

1922. 










January 

i 8.02 

22.1 

276 

44 2 

551 

11 6 

145 

37.6 

469 

February 

9.90 

26.7 

270 : 

46 ,5 

470 

13,4 

135 

37.8 

382 

March 

10.43 

30 6 

293 

49 7 

476 ; 

14.8 

142 

39.0 

374 

April 

10.31 

30 9 

300 

50.7 : 

492 

14 2 

138 

39,7 

385 

May 

10 48 

31.3 

299 

51 3 i 

490 

14,9 

142 

39.8 : 

380 

June 

10.33 

31.3 

303 

52.0 ! 

503 

15,7 

152 i 

40.4 

391 

July ! 

9.70 

30.1 

310 

52 2 

538 

14 9 

154 ! 

40.6 

419 

August 

8 01 

26.4 

330 

50 8 1 

634 

13.9 

174 1 

40.6 

507 

September 

8.75 

23.5 

269 

48.4 

553 

13.5 

154 i 

40.4 i 

462 

October 

8.80 

23.2 

264 

47.6 ! 

541 

14.3 

162 < 

40 8 i 

464 

November 

8,07 

21 3 

264 

46.3 I 

574 

14 0 

174 

' 40 9 I 

507 

December 

8 18 

20 6 

252 

45 4 : 

655 

13 9 

170 

40.3 

493 


1 "TOolesale prices of ham^ bacon, and pork loins in Chicago and of lard in New York. Retail prices in 
51 cities througlmut the TJmtod States. Price of live hogs, Bureau of Agricultural Economics: other prices 
from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 Mostly on sliced ham. 
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Table in.—Hoga: Pricea of live haga in Chicago, and wholeaale and retail prices of 
certain pork products — Continued. 


Year and month. 

Fresh 

L pork 

Lard. 

Pork loins, 
wholesale price. 

Pork chops, 
retail price. 

Prime contract, 
wholesale price. 

Betail price. 

Chicago 

market. 

Per cent 
of live 
hogs. 

In 51 
cities. 

Per cent 
of live 
hogs. 

New 

York 

market. 

Per cent 
of live 
hogs. 

In 51 
cities. 

Per cent 
of live 
hogs. 

1913 

14.9 

178 

21.0 

252 

11 0 

132 

15.8 

189 

1914 

15. 4 

186 

22 0 

265 

10 4 

125 

15.6 

18S 

1915 

14 3 

201 

20 3 

286 

9.4 

132 

14.8 

208 

1916 

16 2 

169 

22 7 

236 

13 5 

141 

17.5 

182 

1917 

24.4 

162 j 

31.9 

211 

21 7 

144 

27.6 

183 

1918 

29 5 

169 

39 0 

224 

25 5 

146 

33.3 

191 

1919 

31 . 6 

176 

42 3 

237 

29.0 

162 

36.9 

207 

1920 

30.7 

221 

42 3 

304 

20.0 

144 

29.5 

212 

1921 

22 5 

264 

34 9 

410 

11.1 

130 

18.0 

2i2 

1922 

21 7 

235 

33 0 

358 

11 5 

125 

17.0 

184 

1922, 









January 

16 0 

200 

28 8 

359 

10 0 

125 

15.4 

192 

February 

16 9 

171 

29 3 

296 

11 8 

119 

15.9 

161 

March 

22.6 

218 

31 3 

300 

11 6 

111 

17.3 

166 

April 

23 6 

229 

33 0 

320 

11.2 

109 

16.9 

164 

May 

23 8 

227 

34 4 

328 

11.9 

114 

17.0 

162 

June 

20 0 

194 

33 9 

328 

12.1 

117 

17 2 

166 

July 

23 8 

245 

34 4 

355 

11.7 

121 

17.2 

177 

August 

25 6 

320 

35.1 

438 

11.3 

141 

17.2 

215 

September 

28.4 

325 

36 4 

416 

11 3 

129 

17.2 

197 

October 

25.8 

293 

36 6 

416 

11 7 

133 

17.5 

199 

November 

18 5 

229 

33 0 

409 

12.1 

150 

17.6 

i 218 

December 

15 2 

186 

29.5 

361 

11.4 

139 

17.5 

! 214 
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SWINE— Continued. 

Tvbie 472 — Eogs: Monthly statement of the livestock and meat situation, 1922. 
[Numbers and quantities m thousands, i e., 000 omitted.] 


HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 


fi 

! 

Janu- 

ary. 

Febru- 

ary 

IMarch 

April 

May. 

June. 

Estimated number hogs on farms m United 







States 1 

57, 834 

50, 373 

48, 407 

57, 545 

67, 6!:8 

69,979 

3,776 

Receipts of hogs at all pubhc stockyards 

Stocker and feeder slupments from all pubhc 

4,278 

3,613 

3,411 

3,067 

3, 736 

! stockyards 

27 

62 

75 

56 

70 

57 

Inspected slaughter of hogs 2 

3,985 

3,480 

3,350 

2,946 

3,716 

4,046 

Average hve weicht 8 pounds. . 

224 

222 

222 

225 

226 

' 231 

i Average dressed weight 8 do — 

174 

171 

170 

173 

173 

178 

' Total dressed weight (carcass) « do — 

693, 020 

594,090 

569, 838 

508, 909 

644, 495 

720, 687 

Pounds of lard per 100 pounds , hve weight » 

16.8 

16.9 

17.0 

17.2 

16.8 

16.4 

Storage first of month* 3 






Fresh pork pounds . . 

51, 203 

71,722 

86,219 

98,765 

103, 907 

114, 571 

Cured pork do 

363, 893 

413, 176 

461,231 

492, 458 

490, 335 

521, 0S4 

Lard do — 

47, 541 

61, 202 

61, 297 

86,031 

96, 055 

123,798 

Imports: ^ 

Fresh pork do 

149 

111 

57 

29 

87 

27 

Exports: & 






Fresh pork do — 

1,064 

879 

911 

948 

684 

2,096 

I, Cured pork do 

ij Canned pork do 

51, 867 

58, 812 

57,717 

45, 147 

46, 400 

58,626 

208 

265 

151 

301 

364 

175 

Sausage do — 

595 

607 

542 

720 

1,189 

1,031 

Lard do — 

74,473 

78,091 

65, 633 

43,730 

51,993 

58,957 

Prices per 100 pounds: 

Average cost in Umted States all classes and 

grades 

$7.96 

$9.59 

$10. 39 

$10.36 

$10. 25 

$10.33 

Live hogs medium weight (Chicago) 

Fresh pork loins, 10-14 pounds (eastern 

$8.01 

$9.84 

$10. 58 

$10. 50 

$10.65 

$10.67 

markets) 

$15.53 

$16.77 

$19.25 

$22.48 

$21. 84 

$19. 14 

Shoulders, skinned (eastern markets) 

$13.02 

$1408 

$16. 22 

$15. 42 

$15. 44 

$1466 

Shoulders, picmcs, 6-8 pounds (eastern 
markets) 







$11.67 

$13. 50 

$15. 32 

$1460 

$14 62 

$1478 

Butts, Boston style (eastern markets) 

$15. 08 

$16.42 

$18.44 

$18 57 

$18. 06 

$17.50 

Bacon, breakfast (eastern markets) 

$23.22 

$24.37 

$26. 63 

: $26.42 

$27.13 

$28.25 

Hams, smoked, 10-12 pounds (eastern 
markets) 






$22. 55 

$26.80 

$31. 12 

$31.46 

$30. 87 

$30.29 

Lard, tierces (eastern markets) 

$10.61 

$11.97 

$13. 15 

$12. 23 

$12. 99 

$13. 17 


1 Reports of Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, Bureau Agricultural Economics. 

« Reports of Bureau of Ammal Industry 

8 Reports of Division of Statistical and ELstorical ResearchjBuieau Agricultural Economics. 

< Reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

Other figures i n table from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, 
Bureau Agricultural Economics. 

5 Including reexports. 
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SWINE — Continued , 

Table 472. — Hogs: Monthly statement of the Uve-stoch and meat situation, 1922 — Con. 
HOGS, POEK, AND POEK PE ODUCTS— Continued. 


Estimated number hogs on farms in 

Umted States 1 

Eeceipts of hogs at allpubhcstockyards. 
Stocker and feeder shipments from all 

public stockyards 

Inspected slaughter of hogs 2 

Average live weight s pounds. . 

Average dressed weight » do — 

Total dressed weight (carcass) .do — 
Pounds of lard per 100 pounds live 

weight 3 

Storage first of month : » 

Fresh pork pounds. . 

Cured pork do — 

Lard do.... 

Imports: ® 

Fresh pork do. . . 

Exports: & 

Fresh pork do.... 

Cured pork do — 

Canned pork do — 

Sausage do — 

Lard do.... 

Prices per 100 pounds: 

Average cost in United States all 

classes and grades 

1.1 ve hogs medium weight (Chicago). 
Fresh pork loins, 10-14 pounds 

(eastern markets) 

Shoulders, skinned (eastern mar- 

Shoulders, piemcs, ^8 pounds 

(eastern markets) 

Butts, Boston style (eastern mar- 
kets) 

Bacon, breakfast ( eastern markets) 
Hams, smoked, 10-12 pounds (east- 
ern markets) 

Lard, tierces (eastern markets) 


July. 

August. 

! Septem- 
ber. 

October. 

12 : 

Decem- 

ber. 

Total 

January- 

Decem- 

ber 

70, 037 

70,326 

75, 763 

77, 671 

77,440 

72,755 


2,980 

3,037 

3,062 

3, 682 

4,421 

5,004 

44,067 

31 

31 

34 

49 

55 

46 

593 

3,094 

2,888 

2,748 

3,305 

4,345 

5,201 

43, 114 

239 

242 

234 

t 219 

215 

220 


183 

182 

178 

! 166 

163 

170 


568, 898 

525, 889 

488, 252 

552, 111 

701.719 

881, 748 

7,449,656 

16.0 

15.4 

16.6 

15.3 

15.0 

15.8 


128, 962 

117, 903 

84,815 

46,796 

30, 688 

33,774 


578, 422 

565, 548 

534, 856 

436,300 

364, 482 

385,725 


154,254 

143, 084 

119, 755 

75, 338 

36, 750 

! 32,506 


18 

29 

76 

54 

82 



2,516 

1 

1 2,092 

2,198 

2,257 

5,378 

5,951 

26,974 

62,496 

I 54,736 

55, 048 

55, 160 

55, 210 

68,862 

670,081 

168 

! 238 

159 

204 

188 

142 

2,563 

1,029 

I 955 

676 

736 

687 

937 

9,704 

68,246 

70, 600 

62, 718 

68,095 

63, 799 

81, 112 

787,447 

$10. 00 

$8.85 

$8.85 

$8.99 

$8. 54 

$8. 17 


$10.59 

$9.50 

$9.66 

$9.52 

$8.29 

$8 27 


$19.79 

$21. 51 

$24.41 

$24.39 

$19. 82 

$15. 80 


$15. 16 

$15. 18 

$15.56 

$15. 58 

$14. 96 

$13. 42 



$15. 34 ! 

$14. 75 

$12.75 

$13.73 

$13. oO 

$11. 67 


$17. 45 

$17.90 

$18.50 

$19.02 

$18. 64 

$15. 81 


$28.37 

$27. 80 

$25.84 

$28. 13 

$27. 52 

$27 46 


$29.87 

$26.05 

$23.02 

$22.94 

$21.37 

$20. 94 


$13. 05 

$13. 01 

$12. 73 

$13.06 

$12.69 

$12. 57 



1 Eeports of Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates. Bureau Agricultural Economics. 

2 Eeports of Bureau of Animal Industry. _ , _ . . 1 

3 Eeports of Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch, Bureau Agricultural Economics. 

4 Eeports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Co^erce. 

Other figures in table from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

3 Including exports. _ , . 

5 Import figures not available for December, 1922. 
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Table 473. — Hogs: Yearly receipts a? id shipments at principal markets and all marhis 

1900 to lom,^ ' 


{000 omitted.] 
RECEIPTS. 


Year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East. 

St. 

Loms. 

Port. 

Worth. 

Kansas 

City. 

Oma- 

ha. 

St. 

Joseph. 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 

Total. 

AU 

other 

mar- 

kets. 

1900 

8, 109 

116 

1,792 

0) 

3.094 

2,201 

1,679 

500 

m 

18,324 

( 3 ) 

1901 

8,290 

109 

1,924 

0 ) 

3,716 

2,414 

2,105 

617 

960 

20, 135 


1902 

7,895 

87 

1,330 

79 

2,279 

2,247 

1,698 

668 

1,008 

17,291 


1903 

7,326 

147 

1,568 

151 

1,969 

2,231 

1,701 

760 

1,008 

16,861 

(®) 

1904 

7,239 

162 

1,955 

281 

2,227 

2,300 

1,657 

882 

1,113 

17,816 

(®) 

1905 

7,726 

191 

2,026 

463 

2,508 

2,294 

1,900 

855 

1,299 

19,262 

(^) 

1906 

7,275 

193 

1,923 

551 

2,676 

2,394 

1, 908 

861 

1, 158 

18,939 

(3) 

1907 

7,201 

241 

2,065 

488 

2^^ 

2,254 

1,923 

807 

1,289 

19,252 

e) 

1908 

8,131 

280 

2,560 

703 

3,715 

2,425 

2,349 

1,133 

i;381 

22,077 

( 3 ) 

1909 

6,619 

242 

2,473 

868 

3,093 

2,135 

1,694 

725 

1,077 

18,926 

(«) 

1910 

5,587 

187 

2,054 

541 

2,086 

1,894 

1,353 

836 

1,014 

15,582 

0 ) 

1911 

7,103 

220 

3,108 

556 

3,168 

2,367 

1,922 

911 

1,319 

20,704 

(3) 

1912 

7, 181 

222 

2,530 

388 

2,523 

2,886 

1,970 

984 

1,698 

20,382 


1913 

7,571 

247 

2,584 

404 

2,568 

2,543 

1,869 

1,257 

1,533 

20,576 

0} 

1914 

6,618 

256 

2,559 

515 

2,265 

2,259 

1,725 

1,590 

1,257 

19,044 

0) 

1915 

7,652 

344 

2,592 

464 

2,531 

2,643 

1,698 

2,155 

1,761 

21,840 

14,373 

1916 

9, 188 

467 

3,057 

968 

2,979 

3,117 

2,199 

2,675 

2,131 

26,781 

16,484 

1917 

7, 169 

352 

2,706 

1,062 

2,277 

2,797 

1,920 

1,928 

2,149 

22,360 

15,682 

1918 

8,614 

384 

3,256 

762 

3,328 

3,430 

2,351 

2,061 

2,421 

26,607 

18,256 

1919 

8,672 

368 

3,651 

588 

3,141 

3,179 

2,126 

2,190 

; 2,322 

26,237 

18,232 

1920 

7,526 

341 ! 

3,399 

413 

2,466 

2,708 

1,914 

2,247 

2,173 

23,187 

18,934 

1921 

8, 148 

334 

3,330 

382 

2,205 

2,665 

1,785 

2,209 

1,739 

22 797 

18,304 

1922........ 

8,156 

395 

3,608 

510 ! 

2,655 

2,839 

2,061 

2,523 

1,856 

24,601 

19,466 


Total 

all 

mar- 

kets. 


36,213 

43,285 

38,042 

44,863 


44,469 

42,121 

41,101 

44,067 


SHIPMENTS.^ 


1900 

1,452 

0 

418 

0) 

0) 

37 

83 

45 

110 

2,145 

0 

1901 

1,301 


370 

0 

(n 

49 

117 

55 

123 

2,015 


1902 

1,252 


143 

0 

0) 

170 

91 

29 

143 

1,828 

0) 

1903 

1,238 

Iv 

249 

0 

0) 

51 

122 

50 

539 

2,249 

(®) 

1904 

1,626 

( 8 ) 

373 

0 

(*) 

211 

93 

72 

614 

2,989 

0) 

1905 

2,028 

0 

487 

(6) 

( 8 ) 

172 

68 

33 

279 

3,067 


1906 

1,743 


583 


0 

171 

60 

20 

145 

2,722 

0 

1907 

1,712 

Iv 

753 

(6) 

0 

119 

117 

73 

240 

3,014 

0 

1908 

1,870 

(*) 

711 

(6) 

0 

284 

84 

253 

237 

3,439 

(4 

1909 

1,664 

rs) 

891 

( 5 ) 

(8) 

278 

47 

137 

180 

3,197 

0 

1910 

1,202 

?} 

615 

29 

0 

238 

34 

194 

186 

2,498 

(«) 

1911 

1,527 

0 

880 

31 

0 

217 

41 

244 

320 

3,260 

(3) 

1912 

i 1,573 

0 

679 

33 

0 

407 1 

167 I 

228 

522 

3,609 

M 

1913 

1,673 

0 

918 

48 

(») 

381 i 

70 

320 

453 

3,863 

(4 

1914 

1,291 

(«) 

989 

38 

0) 

331 ; 

153 

531 

230 

3,563 

(4 

1915 

1,133 

11 

991 

61 

417 

631 i 

174 

795 

571 

4,784 

3,836 

1916 

1 405 

22 

1,071 

98 

445 

726 1 

92 

1, 181 

! 824 

5,864 

6,115 

1917 

1,219 

27 

1,026 

264 

295 

796 i 

87 

868 

891 

5,473 

7,098 

1918 

971 

18 

980 

166 

527 

889 

285 

; 877 

911 

5,024 

8, 749 

1919 

1,101 

33 

1,420 

102 

523 

648 

209 

868 

913 

5,817 

8,549 

1920 

1,657 

32 

1,721 

65 

602 

710 

330 

342 

879 

6,338 

8,960 

1921 

2,170 

22 

2,044 

98 

486 

695 

267 

511 

690 

6,983 

7,726 

1922 

1,852 

28 

2,378 

94 

588 

613 

355 

482 

666 

7,056 

8,276 


8,620 

11,979 

12,571 

14,373 


14,366 
15,298 
14,709 
15 332 


1 Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies; subsequent figures compiled 
from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

2 Not in operation. 

8 Figures not available prior to 1915. 

* Prior to 1915 figures compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, except East St. Louis (1900 to 
1906 from fourteenth annual report of Bureau of Ammal Industry; 1907 to 1914 from Merchants’ Exchange 
Annual Report); subsequent figures from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool 
Division, Bureau of Agneultural Economics. 

6 TrifiriTrAQ Tinf 4._ tn-ifv 
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Table AlA.—'Hogs: Monthly and yearly receipts at Chicago, East St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Qynaha, comhined, 1910-1922} 

1000 omitted.[ 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1910 

1,179 

1,128 

934 

788 

1,057 

1,138 

892 

892 

687 

768 

1,020 

1,131 

11,614 

1911 

1,270 

1,302 

1,516 

1,304 

1,521 

1,487 

1,200 

976 

970 

1,231 

1,533 

1,451 

15,761 

1912 

1,908 

1,612 

1,350 

1,242 

1,381 

1,218 

1,090 

846 

763 

1,093 

1,207 

1,386 

15,096 

1913 

1,640 

1,315 

1, 170 

1,154 

1,257 

1,328 

1,129 

1,095 

1,081 

1, 153 

|l,2S8 

1,655 

15,265 

1914 

1,479 

1,328 

1, 182 

1,001 

1,065 

1,167 

927 

830 

826 

1,093 

|1,158 

1,640 

13,696 

S-year average 

1,495 

1, 337 

1,230 

1,098 

1,256 

1,268 

1,048 

928 

865 

1,068 

1, 241 

1,453 

14,286 

1915 

1,669 

1,640 

1, 511 

1, 080 

1,234 

1,222 

1,037 

921 

803 

848 

1,387 

2,066 

15,418 

1916 

2,313 

1, 950 

1, 516 

1, 154 

1,366 

1,283 

1,090 

1,221 

954 

1,407 

1,996 

2,091 

18,341 

1917 

2, 199 

1, 697 

1,367 

1,205 

1,320 

1,125 

1,083 

757 

545 

902 

1,286 

1,461 

14,947 

1918 

1,657 

1, 888 

1, 963 

1,697 

1,464 

1,246 

1,356 

1,047 

932 

1,376 

1, 794 

2,207 

18,627 

1919 

2,418 

ll, 978 

!1,631 

1,571 

1,644 

1,680 

1,314 

829 

913 

1,129 

1,485 

2,049 

18,641 

5-year average — 

2; 051 

1, 831 

1,598 

1,341 

1,406 

1,311 

1,176 

955 

829 

1,132 

1,590 

1,975 

17, 195 

1920 

2,136 

1,357 

1,630 

1,059 

1,686 

1,433 

1,131 

988 

i 795 

894 

1, 381 

1,611 

16, 101 

1921 

1,916 

1,708 

1,346 

1,275 

1,340 

1,494 

1,122 

1,092 

1 946 

1,092 

1,459 

1, 558 

16, 348 

1922 

1, 785 

1,454 

1,303 

1,130 

1,520 

1,646 

1,263 

1,216 

1,104 

1 

1,299 

1,631 

1,905 

17,256 


1 Prior to 1915 figures compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, subscouent figures compiled from 
data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Table 475. — Hogs: Yearly receipts, local slaughter and stacker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, 1919-1922} 

[000 omitted ] 


Market, 

Receipts 

Local slaughter. 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Albany, N Y 

2 

2 

1 

G) 

2 

2 

G) 

G) 





Amarilfb, Tex 

2 

7 

8 

106 



(2) 

1 



Atlanta, Ga 

83 

68 

91 

124 

37 

42 

61 

62 

4: 

8 

5 


August^ Ga 

9 

7 

10 

11 

5 

5 

7 

9 

1 

(2) 

' G) 

1 

Baltimore, Md 

963 

1, 154 

1,238 

1,343 

661 

874 

1, 013 

1,020 





Billings, Mont 

10 

1 

1 

(2) 

(?) 

(2) 

3 

(2) 

1 


Birmingham, Ala 

24 

24 

27 

2 

24 

^24 

^ 27 

2 




Boston, '^Mass 

22 

14 

8 

8 









Buffalo, N. Y 

1,352 

1,494 

1,603 

1,475 

730 

631 

670 

663 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


Chattanooga, Tenn 

14 

11 

17 

13 

13 

11 

17 

13 

1 




Cheyenne, Wyo 

3 

10: 

45 

' 35 









Chicago, 111...". 

8,672 

7,526 

8, 148 

i 8,156 

7,572 

5,870 

5,977 

6,323 

14 

1 

2 

3 

Cincinnati, Oino 

1^4 

1,478 

1,435 

1,347 

823 

789 

898 

669 

1 

3 

4 

2 

Cleveland, Oliio 

1,084 

1,012 

960 

1,092 

729 

610 

688 

750 





Columbia, S. C 

6 

X, 

4 

^ ' 9 

6 

7 

4 

9 





Columbus, Ohio 

52 

69 

61 

53 

4 

14 

14 

6 

1 

1 

1 


Dallas, Tex 

45 

1 56 

52 

71 

45 

1 56 

52 

71 





Davton, Ohio 

108 

129 

131 

139 

61 

76 

83 

99 





Denver, Colo 

368 

341 

334 

395 

336 

310 

311 

367 

32 

30 

22 

26 

Detroit, Mich 

389 


359 

1 445 

336 

360 

I 269 

279 

8 

1 5 

5 

G) 

Dublin, Ga 

3 

' 3 

3 

6 


(2) 


(2) 

(2) 

' (2) 

G) 

1 

East St. Louis, 111 

3,651 

3,399 

3,330 

! 3,606 

2,231 

1,678 

1,289 

! 1,229 

^ 98 

! 47 

44 

63 

El Paso, Tex 

17 

15 

29 

35 

9 

11 

14 

i 17 

4 

i ^ 

S 

5 

Emeryville, Calif. 

10 

16 

21 

32 

10 

16 

21 

32 





Erie, Pa 

42 

61 



16 

15 







Evansville, Ind 

255 

243 

219 

235 

31 

80 

73 

65 

10 

4 

4 

9 

Fort Worth, Tex 

588 

413 

382 

510 

464 

322 

277 

416 

55 

24 

52 

34 

Eostoria, Ohio 

79 

99 

i 107 

1 105 

10 

10 

11 

7 

3 

1 

2 

4 

Indianapolis, Ind 

1 2,936 

2,897 

2,695 

1 2,267 

1,434 

1,359 

1,377 

1,528 

41 

17 

21 

17 

Jacksonville, Ela 

1 78 

100 

1 99 

' 81 

66 

721 

47 

26 

1 

2 


[ (2) 


^Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division. Bureau of 
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Table 475. — Hogs: Yearly receipts^ local slaughter and stocher and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, Continued. 


Market 

Receipts, 

Local slaughter. 

Stocker and feeder 
sMpments. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Jersey City, K. J 

468 

629 

509 

458 

i 

468 

629 

509 

458 





Kansas Cit;^ Mo 

3, 141 

2,4661 

2,205 

2,655 

2,600 

1,838 

1,713 

2,052; 

244 

200 

94 

162 

Knoxville, Tenn 

37 

42 

14 

57 

3 

2 

9 

18 

1 

(2) 

1; 

2 

Lafayette, Ind 

198 

204 

166 

105 

37 

40 

44 

56 

3 

5 

7| 

5 

Lancaster, Pa 

63 

185 

44 

76 

13 

11 

17 

20 





Logansport, Ind 

16 

23 

26 

19 

1 

2 

1 

2 


(2) 

1! 

0 

Louisville, Ky 

750 

428 

382 

497 

173 

156 

180 

231 

28 

11 

8; 

19 

Manon, Omo 

155 

217 

95 

109 

10 

13 

16 

29 

4 

2 

2i 

3 

Memphis, Tenn 

11 

30 

8 

10 

2 

1 

4 

6 

(2) 

4 

1 

2 

Milwaukee, Wis 

585 

554 

489 

466 

534 

509 

482: 

459 

(2) 




Montgomery, Ala 

171 

109 

97' 

95 

3 

5 

2 

3 

22* 

15 

9 

12 




42l 

52 



26 

45 

1 


3 

1 

Nashville, Tenn 

727 

615 

436 

517 

Yh 

82 

113 

125 

28’ 

18 

2 

1 

Nebraska City, Nebr 

298 

311 

324| 

346 

271 

258 

267 

287 

C) 


(2) 

3 

New Brighton, Minn 

3 

7 

11 

1 





2 

4 

1 

(2) 

New Orleans, La 

63 

63 

50i 

41 

43 

45 

40 

34 

3 

3 

1 

1 

New York. N Y 

677' 

755 

902 

1,091 

677 

755 

902 

1,091' 





North Salt Lake, Utah 

53 

34 

561 

84 

391 

25 

36 

42 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Ogden, Utah 

1 104 

78 

177 

198 

67 

47 

47 

47 

13 

11 

2 

5 

Oklahoma, Okla 

! 470 

341 

371 

504 

360 

288 

331 

449| 

43i 

21 

13 

9 

Omaha, Nebr 

3,179 

2,708 

1 2,665 

2,839 

2,531 

1,998 

1, 971 

2,226 

8 

7 

4 

6 

Orangeburg, S C 

2 




2 








Pasco, Wash 

7 

2 

2 

1 

(2) 

(2) 







Peoria, 111 

390 

354 

424 

386 

153 

135 

164 

105 

C) 


8 

5 

Philadelphia, Pa 

345 

481 

485 

473 

329 

457 

457 

439 



1 



Pittsburgh, Pa 

1,779 

2,439 

2,277 

2,690 

2791 

413 

505 

507 

i 




Portland, Oreg 

205 

175 

150 

224 

103 

91 

112 

158 

is 

17 

11 

17 

Pueblo, Colo 

24 

14 

5 

11 



1 

C) 

1 

C) i 

(2) 


Richmond, Va 

1 156 

212 

170 

219 

154 

210 

169 

^^6 

i| 

C) ’ 

0 

(2) 

St. Joseph, Mo 

! 2, 126 

1,914 

1,785 

2,061 

1,919 

1,584 

1, 517 

1,706 

27 

24j 

9 

11 

St. Paul, Minn 

2,190 

2,247 

2,209 

2,523 

1,317 

1, 905 

f 1,668 

2,039 

103 

161 

104 

109 

San Antomo, Tex 

25 

39 

70 

63 

7 

16 

33 

41 

2 

2 

4 

13 

Seattle, Wash 

126 

95 

134 

151 

124 

92 

1 132 

149 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Sioux City, la 

2,322 

2, 173 

1,739 

1,856 

1,411 

1,296 

1,047 

1, 194 

33 

28 

19 

9 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

174 

247 

452 

533 

C) 

5 

57 

74 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Spokane, Wash 

60 

47 

33 

48 

42 

32 

21 

32 

15 

12 

6 

7 

Tacoma, Wash 

30 

35 

59 

65 

31 

34 

58 

65 

(2) 




Toledo, Ohio 

232 

264 

148 

140 

53 

i 86 


14 

2 

2 

C) 


Washington, D. C 

72 

102 

i 113 

132 

71 

101 

112 

129 




Wichita, Kans 

494 

382 

369 

570 

469 

356 

348 

527 

20 

23 

is 

’“‘io 

Total 

44,469 

42,121 

41, 101 

j 

44,067 

30,018 

!26,761 

26,335 

28, 737 

902 

728 

499 

593 


2 Less than 500. 

Table 476. — Hogs: Monthly and yearly receipts, local slaughter and stocher and feeder 
shipments at public stockyards, 1922} 

[000 omitted.] 


Market. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jime. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept.j 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total, 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Receipts 

132 

113 

108 

113 

112 

101 

89 

103 

106 

155 

170 

173 

1,475 

Local slaughter. . 

52 

57 

46 

50 

54 

50 

35 

48 

39 

65 

86 

81 

663 

Chicago, 111 : 

Receipts 

930 

707 

612 

490 

654 

751 

620 

559 

498 

605 

807 

923 

8,156 

Local slaughter. . 

564 

500 

481 

401 

555 1 

634 

456 

461 

400 

498 

656 

717 

6,323 

Stocker and 
feeder ship- 
ments 


(2) 

0 

1 

1 

1 1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

(}) 

0 


3 
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Table 41^, --Hogs: Monthly and yearly receipts, local slaughter and s tocher and feedei' 
shipments at public stochyards, Continued. 


[000 omitted.] 


Market. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Cincinnati, OMo: 














Beceipts 

131 

101 

103 

112 

116 

92 

89 

108 

108 

128 

137 

123 

1, 347 

Local slaughter. 
Stocker and 

78 

62 

65 

58 

57 

50 

42 

48 

39 

49 

64 

57 

669 

feeder ship- 














ments 


( 2 ) 


( 2 ) 

1 

1 

0 

(®) 


0 ) 

(^) 



Cleveland, Ohio: 






Receipts 

65 

70 

100 

91 

103 

90 

64 

80 

102 

94 

114 

119 

1, 092 

Local slaughter. . 

43 

50 

71 

65 

68 

58 

42 

53 

62 

63 

83 

92 

750 

Denver, Colo.: 














Receipts 

41 

42 

40 

31 

39 

38 

27 

28 

18 

24 

30 

37 

395 

Local slaughter. . 

39 

40 

37 

32 

36 

37 

26 

24 

18 

21 

24 

33 

367 

Stocker and 














feeder ship- 














ments 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5 

4 

26 

East St Louis, 111.: 














Receipts 

365 

290 

286 

263 

337 

298 

216 

241 

254 

296 

362 

398 

3,606 

Local slaughter. . 

90 

73 

90 

79 

118 

101 

68 

82 

138 

110 

128 

152 

1,229 

Stocker and 














feeder ship- 














ments 

4 

9 

11 

8 

14 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

63 

Fort Worth, Tex : 














Receipts 

50 

69 

70 

46 

45 

32 

23 

24 

29 

39 

37 

46 

510 

Local slaughter. . 

43 

57 

53 

38 

37 

29 

20 

20 

24 

27 

26 

41 

416 

Stocker and 














feeder ship- 














ments 

1 

10 

7 

5 

2 

2 

(*) 

(2) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

34 

Indianapohs, Ind : 














Receipts 

156 

119 

135 

144 

175 

197 

165 

195 

198 

226 

267 

290 

2,267 

Local slaughter. . 

121 

85 

94 

92 

127 

141 

112 

121 

113 

148 

183 

191 

1,528 

Stocker and 














feeder ship- 














ments 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

Jersey City, N. J.: 














Receipts 

45 

47 

35 

36 

32 

25 

25 

30 

35 

53 

45 

50 

458 

Local slaughter. . 

45 

47 

35 

36 

32 

25 

25 

30 

35 

53 

45 

50 

458 

Kansas City, Mo.: 














Receipts 

212 

197 

175 

175 

281 

279 

165 

181 

157 

244 

294 

295 

2, 655 

Local slaughter. . 

159 

138 

129 

131 

I 222 

237 

117 

139 

118 

184 

230 

248 

2, 052 

allU. 

feeder ship- 














ments 

7 

12 

17 

15 

21 

16 

6 

9 

14 

17 

17 

11 

162 

Oklahoma, Okla.: 














Receipts 

32 

53 

61 

52 

64 

50 

32 

26 

30 

28 

43 

33 

504 

Local slaughter.. 

27 

46 

56 

46 

59 

49 

27 

24 

26 

24 

35 

30 

449 

Stocker and 














feeder ship- 














ments 


0 

2 

2 

1 

(*) 

' 0 

(®) 

1 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

8 

Omaha, Nebr.: 







Receipts 

278 

260 

230 

202 

248 

318 

262 

235 

195 

154 

168 

289 

2,839 

Local slaughter. . 

141 

181 

162 

152 

210 

264 

202 

200 

158 

134 

145 

277 

2,226 

Stocker and 














feeder ship- 














ments 


( 3 ) 

1 

(2) 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


1 

1 

1 

6 

Httsburgh. Pa.: 
Receipts 

271 

190 

174 

175 

188 

151 

148 

187 

297 

311 

288 

310 

2,690 

Local slaughter. - 

49 

36 

38 

34 

43 

35 

32 

33 

35 

51 

61 

60 

507 

St. Joseph, Mo.: 














Receipts 

186 

155 

139 

116 

183 

217 

163 

152 

142 

141 

193 

274 

2,061 

Local slaughter.. 

148 

124 

109 

97 

159 

177 

128 

122 

118 

118 

171 

235 

1,706 

Stocker and 














feeder ship- 














ments 

( 3 ) 

(“) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

11 

St. Paul, Minn.: 














Receipts 

264 

203 

194 

143 

208 

211 

160 

115 

114 

242 

322 

347 

2,523 

Local slaughter. . 

186 

164 

160 

121 

178 

183 

145 

97 

97 

200 

237 

271 

2,039 

Stocker and 














feeder ship- 














ments 

4 

6 

10 

8 

13 

11 

4 

5 

6 

13 

15 

14 

109 

Sioux City, Iowa: 














Receipts 

182 

171 

152 

133 

162 

196 

167 

167 

127 

95 

102 

202 

1,856 

Local slaughter. . 

88 

102 

88 

92 

115 

144 

117 

103 

74 

57 

70 

144 

1,194 

Stocker and 














feeder ship- 














ments 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(«) 

1 

1 

1 

(«) 

(^) 

2 


9 
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Table 477 . — Live hog a: Monthly and yearly exports^ United States^ 1909-1922} 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

i Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total 

1909 

1,229 

1,901 

2,115 

2,807 

1,858 

733 

283 

136 

253 

304 

166 

101 

11,886 

1910 

340 

31 

77 

810 

1,126 

783 

484 

103 

25 

41 

20 

170 

4,019 

1911 

67 

18 

758 

1,989 

1,807 

3,060 

1,823 

1,230 

662 

437 

182 

1, 213 

13,246 

1912 

2, 100 

2, 147 

3,508 

2,335 

2,314 

1,087 

305 

271 

617 

868 

216 

1,710 

17,478 

1913 

2,429 

2, 597 

2,530 

2,256 

1,223 

310 

174 

130 

101 

123 

173 

72 

12, 118 

1914 

1,401| 

1,304 

1,770 

1,697 

1,240 

1,937 

1,488 

426 

286 

211 

526 

113 

12,399 

5-year average ^ . . 

1,267 

1, 219 

1,729 

1,818 

1,542 

1,435 

855 

432 

338 

336 

225 

656 

11,852 

1915 

73 

229 

570 

1,476 

1,536 

865 

579 

147 

379 

346 

448 

m 

7,261 

1916 

2, 116 

4, 299 

9, 300 

1,977 

584 

1,260 

2,388 

683 

671 

1,416 

1, 170 

2,437 

28, 301 

1917 

3, 207 

2,520 

2,136 

2,8*27 

1,540 

931 

559 

403 

ioo 

403 

205 

752 

15,588 

1918 

594 

411 

919 

2,028 

1,267 

1,634 

747 

393 

310 

838 

379 

788 

10,308 

1919 

1,757 

2,615 

1,651 

2,983 

2,840 

2,089 

755 

413^ 

1,117 

1, 893 

3,840 

2,792 

24,745 

5-year average . . . 

1,550 

2,015 

2,915 

2,258 

1, 554 

1,356 

1,006 

408 

516 

979 

1,208 

1,476 

17, 241 

1920 

2, 093 

2, 279 

3,520 

4,934 

6,027 

6,444 

5,890 

2,959 

4,813 

6,718 

4,624 

4,949 

55,250 

1921 

10,643 

10,369| 

13, 129 

13,008 

13,987 

12,103 

6,006 

8,072 

6,316 

7,581 

10,079 

11,774 

123,067 

1922 

10,841 

9, 711 

8,805 

8,389 

6,036 

4, 145 

4,639 

4,840 

4,305 

6,049 

5, 217 

4,780 

77,757 


1 Compiled from reports of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
2 1910-1914 


Table 478. — B.oge: Monthly average weight at Chicago^ East St Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and South St Paul, 1920 to 1922, and S-year averages ^ 


Market. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May. 

June. 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Cliicago. 

5-year average— 

1910-1914 

Lbs 

218 

Lbs 

223 

Lbs. 

230 

Lbs. 

234 

Lbs 

238 

Lbs. 

239 

Lbs. 

241 

Lbs. 

243 

Lbs. 

2.36 

Lbs. 

226 

Lbs 

217 

Lbs 

220 

1915-1919 

212 

219 

224 

227 

228 

230 

237 

241 

238 

219 

209 

208 

Year— 

1920 

239 

239 

244 

248 

245 

243 

252 

258 

258 

247 

234 

230 

1921 

234 

234 

241 

242 

239 i 

241 

250 

259 

262 

243 

225 

226 

1922 

231 

216 

244 

246 

244 ; 

247 

259 

268 

265 

243 

231 

234 

East St. Louis 

5-year average— 

1910-1914 

175 

176 

177 

179 

183 

188 

181 

183 

190 

182 

181 

172 

1915-1919 

199 

180 

177 

176 ! 

178 

179 

180 

179 

178 

172 

180 

- 180 

Year — 

1920 

186 

188 

182 

190 

185 

180 

182 

186 

184 

177 

1 

181 

1921 

211 

210 

200 

198 1 

198 

201 

204 

206 

196 

196 

205 

207 

1922 

209 

198 

197 

188 1 

194 

190 

200 

196 

170 

189 

193 i 

203 

Kansas City: 

5-year average— 

1910-1914 

203 

206 

208 

210 

206 

202 

199 

199 

199 1 

194 

194 

195 

1915-1919 

202 

203 

200 

202 

201 

199 

199 

191 

183 

181 

187 

195 

Year— 

1920 

223 

227 

229 

228 

211 

213 

221 

226 

222 

216 

218 

225 

1921 

236 

216 

233 

229 

224 

211 

223 

225 

216 

222 

216 

223 

1922 

226 

215 

213 

220 

215 

211 

216 

217 

211 

206 

208 

212 

Omaha* 

5-year average— 

1910-1914 

230 

230 

237 

241 

245 

245 

245 

251 

260 

256 

245 

237 

1915-1919 

229 

231 

236 

239 

241 

243 

249 

254 

264 

203 

271 

249 

232 

Year— 

1920 

242 

242 

250 

251 

247 

247 

256 

263 

272 

260 

248 

1921 

248 

246 

252 

260 

259 

255 

260 

274 

288 

274 

244 

232 

1922 

235 

238 

247 

255 

257 

258 

267 

280 

286 

276 

249 

238 

South St. Paul: 2 

1921... 

219 

227 

229 

231 

238 

253 

258 

264 

246 

232 

217 

224 

1922 

223 

227 

227 

1 239 

248 

1 

263 

273 

204 

241 

21'^ 

213 

211 



1 Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. (East St. Loins, 1920, from Chicago Drovers' Journal Yearbook.) 

2 South St. Paul not reporting previous to 1921 
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SWINE — OoDtinued. 

Table 479,— Hogs: Average live and dressed wefight 'percentage per animal slaughtered 
in United States, 1921 and 1922> 


Month. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs 

Sheep and lambs. 

Average live 
weight 
(pounds). 

Percent- 

age 

dressed 
weight 
of live 
weight. 

Average live 
weight 
(pounds). 

Percent- 

age 

dressed 
weight 
of live 
weight. 

Average live 
weight 
(pounds) 

Percent- 

age 

dressed 

weight 

oflive 

weight. 

Average 

Hve 

weight 

(pounds) 

Percent- 

age 

dressed 

weight 

oflive 

weight. 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921' 

1922 

192l' 

1922 

1 

1921 

1922 

January 

986.3 

1,019.7 

53 

54 

169.8 

163.9 

57 

56 

227.3 

224.3 

76 

78, 

87.3 

84.2 

i 

47 

47 

Pebruary 

992 7 

1,004.8 

54 

54 

156.2 

156.7 

60 

57 

227.9 

222.2 

77 

77i 

88.1 

85.0 

46 

47 

March 

1,006.0 

1,012 8 

55 

55 

143.6 

142.7 

60 

57 

227.71 

222.9 

77 

77, 

88.6 

85.4 

47 

47 

April 

1,012.7 

1,009.3 

53 

56 

136.8 

134.2 

59 

58 

225.6 

224.7 

77 

77 

85.1 

83.0 

47 

48 

May 

1,006.0 

1,002.1 

56 

56 

148.2 

146.6 

57 

57 

220.0 

226.5 

78 

77 

i78.2 

77.8 

48 

49 

June 

1,010.0 

982.4 

55 

56 

160 9 

156.4 

57 

56 

223.6 

231.3 

76 

77 

72.6 

71.9 

48, 

49 

Inly 

994.8 

985. 0 

55 

55 

174,5 

171.6 

58 

57 

245.7 

239.4 

76 

77 

68.0 

72.7 

49' 

49 

August 

1,005.2 

972.8 

55 

54 

193.8 

192.7 

56 

57 

234.0 

241.5 

76 

75 

74.5, 

76.0 

48 

48 

September 

982.4 

965,4 

55 

53 

206.5 

199.7 

54 

56 

228.4 

234.2 

76 

76 

74.8 

77.7 

48 

48 

October 

999.0 

957,8 

53 

52 

199.2 

197.2 

54 

54 

223.2 

219.5 

75 

76 

79.0 

80.2 

48 

48 

November 

1,002.4 

946.2 

63 

52 

189.0 

188.6 

53 

56 

215.6 

214.8 

76 

76 

81.2 

83.4 

48 

48 

December 

1,008.3 

957.5 

53 

53 

174.3 

176.1 

58 

58 

220.5 

220.1 

76 

77 

82.5^ 

85.8 

47 

48 

Average 

999.2 

981.1 

54 

54 

170.1 

169.7 

57 

56 

226.3 

226.0 

76 

76 

79.7' 

80 

48 

48 


1 Reports of Division of Statistical and Histoncal Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Table 480 . — Hogs: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipments by cooperative 

associations, 1921 

BY MARKETS— STRAIGHT SHIPMENTS.i 



Number 

of 

animals 
upon 
which 
figuies 
are based. 

i 

Crippled 

Dead. 

i 

Market. 

Average I 
weight of 
animals 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Peicent- 
age of 
total 
weight 1 
shipped. 

Average i 
weight of I 
animals, i 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number i 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
ammals. 


23,305 
317, 621 
8,895 

Pounds 

195 

0.91 

0.93 

Pounds. 

199 

0.31 

0.25 

Pounds 

157 

Chicago i 

250 

.64 

.63 

247 

,26 

.25 

246 

Cleveland 

203 

,57 

.55 

197 

' .21 

.22 

208 

East St. Louis. 

50, 176 

25,087 

15,072 

18,309 

207 

.38 

,40 

222 

.19 

.24 

255 

Kansas City 

239 

' .35 

.33 

228 

.15 

.16 

266 

Milwankoe 

229 

.65 

.69 

1 240 

.14 

.14 

235 

Omaha 

278 

.51 

.45 

245 

.12 

.12 

272 

Pittsbuigh 

38,856 
13,582 
* 15, 117 

21,293 
12,517 

190 

.44 

.46 

196 

.23 

.22 

1 181 

Sioux City 

241 

.46 

1 .47 

243 

.19 

.17 

209 

Sioux Fans 

242 

.41 

I .41 

243 

.17 

.15 

216 

St. Joseph 

238 

.24 

1 .25 

250 

.13 

.13 

237 

St. Paul 

238 

.22 

.24 

255 

.28 

.33 

285 







BY MARKETS— MIXED SHIPMENTS-^ 


Buffalo 

80,437 

198 

1. 10 

1.14 

203 

0.53 

0.44 

165 

Chicago 

19,577 

249 

.90 

,86 

243 

.43 

.42 

252 

Cleveland 

25,661 

198 

.50 

.46 

180 

.20 

.18 

185 

East St. Louis 

5,639 

206 

.46 


179 

.37 

.33 

183 

Kansas City 

14,340 

245 

.26 

.27 

255 

.33 

.34 

254 

Milwaukee 

14,848 

225 

.50 

,47 

211 

.24 

.23 

218 

Omaha 

4,884 

275 

.47 

.44 

258 

‘ .20 

.23 


Pittsburgh 

Sioux Falls 

63,998 

189 

.83 

.60 

180 

, .25 

.30 

178 

1,159 

235 

.43 

.51 

280 

,26 

.21 

183 

St. Joseph 

St. Paul 

5,785 

245 

.26 

1 .28 

269 

.22 

.18 

202 

50,216 

238 

.28 

! .26 

1 

224 

.17 

.17 

242 
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SWINE— Continued. 

Table 480. — Hogs: Percentage crip'^led and percentage dead in shipments by cooperative 
associations, 1921 — Continued. 


BY DISTANCE— STRAIGHT SHIPMENTS.i 


Market. 

Number 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Crippled. 


Dead. 

a,mme.ls 
upon 
winch 
figures 
are based. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

1 

Percent- 
age of 
! total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 



Pounds. 



Pounds 



Pounds. 

Less than 100 miles... 

97,439 

242 

0.33 

0.31 

229 

0. 12 

0.11 

235 

100-150 miles 

124,791 

231 

.40 

.43 

238 

.20 

.22 

254 

150-200 miles 

120,523 

235 

.41 

.40 

232 

.24 

.18 

210 

200-250 miles 

118, 845 

230 

.44 

.45 

234 

.18 

.16 

210 

250-300 miles 

4,764 

219 

.21 

.18 

183 

.21 

.20 

209 

300-350 miles 

37,400 

254 

.89 

.83 

236 

.34 

.34 

255 

350-400 miles 

78,293 

250 

.74 

.72 

244 

.38 

.41 

270 

400-450 miles 

43,517 

247 

.82 

.79 

234 

.33 

.31 

236 

450-500 miles 

12,790 

241 

.86 

.86 

240 

.18 

.17 

230 

500-550 miles 

2,997 

238 

.60 

.79 

314 

.37 

.31 

203 

550-600 miles 

2,751 

237 

1.27 

1.38 

258 

.29 

.33 

274 


BY DISTANCE— MIXED SHIPMENTS .2 


Less than 100 miles. , . 

72,980 

232 

0.37 

0.35 

217 

0. 18 

0.18 

229 

100-150 mles 

52,465 

1 224 

.47 

.45 

209 

.27 

.28 

228 

150-200 miles 

18, 567 

237 

.34 

.36 

250 

.36 

.40 

263 

200-250 miles 

42, 120 

190 

.39 

.39 

185 

.20 

.20 

184 

250-300 miles 

1,752 

213 

.45 

.41 

194 

.11 

.18 

346 

300-350 miles 

18,684 

200 

1. 16 

1.07 

184 

' .35 

.31 

178 

350-400 miles 

62,016 

204 

1. 11 

1. 15 

210 

,44 

.40 

186 

400-450 miles 

25, 166 

195 

1.02 

1.02 

196 

.49 

.33 

166 

450-500 miles 

3,688 

203 

1.06 

1.03 

198 

.32 

.31 

195 


BY MONTHS— STRAIGHT SHIPMENTS.^ 


January 

76,266 

234 

0.69 

0.73 

248 

0. 19 

0. 18 

222 

February 

64,486 

235 

.65 

.67 

246 

.17 

.16 

222 

March... 

45,055 

244 

.57 

.58 

245 

.21 

.20 

241 

April 

54, 188 

238 

1 .46 

.47 

244 

.24 

.25 

244 

May 

40,721 

234 

.44 

.43 

233 

.43 

.53 

290 

June 

63,673 

237 

.36 

.35 

236 

.23 

.28 

284 

July 

43,602 

247 

.35 

.31 

i 220 

I .17 

.17 

255 

Augijst 

43,»19 

260 

.41 

.41 

254 

.14 

.12 

215 

September 

42,318 

254 

.36 

.34 

244 

.27 

.23 

216 

October 

50, 105 

230 

.38 

.36 

220 

.23 

.22 

226 

November 

54 259 

209 

.57 

.61 

222 

.23 

.21 

191 

December 

59 715 

205 

.73 

.77 

227 

.17 

.16 

211 


BY MONTHS— MIXED SHIPMENTS 2 


January 1 

28,629 

226 

0.98 

0.98 

226 

0.38 

0.27 1 

159 

February 

22,646 

223 

.87 

.81 

207 

.25 i 

.19 ^ 

172 

March 

21,868 

219 

.68 

.67 

217 

.47 ‘ 

.41 

190 

imril 

May : 

25,879 

205 

.57 

.55 

200 

*27 

.33 

253 

28, 524 

207 

.60 

.55 

190 

.42 

.41 

203 

June 

26,328 

211 

.54 

.49 

190 

.39 

.40 

216 

July 

13,631 

222 

.56 

.47 

185 

,25 

.28 

253 

August 

18,865 

; 214 

.61 

i .68 

203 

.28 

.28 

213 

September 

25,404 

! 198 

.53 

.55 

203 

.33 

.31 

188 

October 

32,694 

207 

.51 

.49 

197 

.33 

.31 

194 

November 

29,705 

217 

.57 

.53 

200 

,21 

.15 

163 

December 

23,452 

224 

.92 

.88 

212 

1 

.27 

.21 

169 


1 Straififilt Slli'Dirient'! rnntm’n hnt mnA e!•r^^»n^ac■ Af 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

SWINE — Continued . 

Table 481. — Hogs: Percentage of shnnhage %n shipments by cooperative associations^ 


BY DISTANCE. 


Distance. 

Straight shipments.^’ 

Mixed shipments.* 

Number 
ofanunalsi 
upon 
which 
figures 
are based. 

Shrmt- 
age per- 
centage 
of weight : 
shipped. 

Number 
of animals 
upon 
wmch 
figures 
are based. 

Shrink- 
age per- 
centage 
of weight 
shipped. 

Less than 100 miles 

86,060 
112,419 
103,605 i 
109,438 
4,612 
36,639 

56, 156 
41,021 
11, 787 
2,778 
2,751 

1.48 

1.10 

1.25 

1.24 

2.10 

2.11 

1.80 
1.71 
1.62 
2. 13 
3. 07 

64,327 

38,039 

14,860 

36,591 

1,692 

18,629 

54,299 

24,004 

23,557 

173 

1.91 

2.23 

1.91 

2.76 

2.89 

3.47 

4.00 

3.62 

1.94 

3.60 

100-150 miles 

150-200 miles 

200-250 miles 

250-300 miles 

300-350 miles 

350-400 miles 

400-450 miles 

450-500 miles 

500-550 miles 

550-600 miles 






BY MONTHS. 



Table 482 — Hogs: Corn and hog ratios, 1910-1922. 


[TJ. S. average based on average farm price per 100 pounds of live hogs, divided by average ferm price per 

bushel of corn.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 

12.2 

12.0 

13.6 

14.4 

13.3 

12.9 

12.2 

11.7 

13.0 

14.2 

15.1 

14.9 

13.3 

1911 

15.3 

14.4 

13.7 

12.1 

10.7 ; 

9.8 

9.4 

9.9 

9.9 

9.3 

9.3 

9,2 

11.1 

1912 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

9.0 

8.4 

8.1 

8.3 

9.1 

10.1 

12.0 

13.2 

14,1 

9.9 

1913 

13.6 

13.9 

14.4 

14.4 

12.7 

12.3 

12.1 

11.1 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

10.3 

12.2 

1914 

10.8 1 

11.3 

11.2 

10.9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.3 

10.0 

10.4 

10.2 

10.5 

1915 

9.5 1 

8.6 1 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 1 

8.7 

8.5 

9.2 

10.8 

10.6 

10.1 

9.2 

1916 

9.8 

10.5 

11.4 

11,5 

11.4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.6 

11.1 

10.4 

10.1 

9.8 

10.7 

1917 

9.9 

10.5 

11.5 

10.3 

8.8 

8.3 

7.4 

7.7 

9.0 

10.1 

11.2 

12.0 

9.7 

1918 

11.2 

10.3 

10.1 

10.2 

10.3 

10.0 

9.9 

10.1 

10.8 

11.0 

11.5 

11.3 

10.6 

1919 

11.1 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 

10.8 

10.2 

10.5 

10.2 

9.3 

9.7 

1 9.2 

9.2 

10.3 

1920 

9.3 

9.2 

8.9 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 

7.8 

8.5 

10.1 

13.0 

1 15.0 

! 13.2 

9.8 

1921 

13.5 

13.5 

14.3 

13.0 

12.5 

11,6 

13.1 

14.8 

14.0 

15.9 

16.0 

1 15.2 

14.0 

Average 1910-1921 . 
1922 

11.3 

! 1 C >< 

11.2 

11.4 

11.2 

I 10.5 

10.0 

10.0 

10.2 

10.6 

11.4 

' 11.8 

11.6 

10.9 
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SWINE— Continued. 

Table 483. — Pork, fresh, chilled, and frozen: Yearly exports and imports, by principal 

countries, 

[000 omitted 3 
EXPORTS. 


Country. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Exported, by— 












Argentina 




736 

1,969 

2,965 

1,684 

2,269 

9,915 

28,199 

25,761 

Austrahai 

1,641 

898 

215 

49 

3 

33 

263 

840 

371 

163 


Belgium. 

3,936 

2,332 

1,927 






fl 

12 

1,436 

Brazil 









1,852 

3,395 

2,756 

British South Africa. . . 

15 

48 

ii 

19 

42 

55 


55 

122 

250 

3 16 

Canada 


267 

876 

17,045 

15,198 

12,904 

12,067 

4 35,783 

2,379 

1,576 

1,092 

Denmark 

3,461 

14,316 

4,342 

2,682 

33,443 

29,919 

15,983 

79 

622 

4,757 


France 

1,187 

1,296 

1,492 

1,286 

105 

105 

720 

338 

156 

396 

1,242 

Netherlands 

64,465 

55,424 

79,111 

109,901 

97,887 

34,694 

6,475 

(2) 

8,593 

3,427 

39,593 

New Zealand 

Russia 

1,222 

5,988 

128 

9,091 

282 

8,276 

165 

5,869 

713 

4,453 

688 

1,011 

1,655 

69 

2 

Sweden 


14,125 

4,780 

7,662 

18,274 

20,461 

7,443 

1 

(2) 

2, 553 


United States 

2,232 

2,608 

3,183 

1,251 

24,230 

55, 112 

49,373 

11,633 

26,777 

38,305 

56,083 


IMPORTS. 


Imported by— 












Austria-Hungary 

3,885 

6,964 

2,404 








6 3,5855 17,299 

Belgium 

459 

38 

27 






63 

274 

610 

Canada 

645 

496 

380 

64 

9.036 

57,533 

i6i,223 

1,564 

44,937 

11,977 

33,701 

Cuba 

107 

88 

123 

186 

216 

107 

158 

316 

564 


Denmark 

1,263 

1,830 

1,794 

4,654 

714 





177 


Fiance 

Germany 

15, 187 
3,129 

10,794 

29,123 

3,208 
35,875 , 

2,189 

91 

2,184 

9,84^ 

10,222 

6,605 

6,803 

14,445 

5,875 

Netherlands 

49 

2,321 

101 

47 

60 

2 

6 

i 

10 

189 

248 

Sweden 


1 

4 

2 

11 

43 

902 

12 

15 

209 


Switzerland 

14, 606 

22, 172 

12,606 

7,545 

55 

4 

1 

2 

67 

4,764 

“’6, 

United Kingdom 

50,728 

35,027 

55,358 

96,455 

30,162 

32,847 

18,015 

11, 150 

15,220 

52,705 

65,779 

Umted States I 


259 

18,952 

3,498 

955 

2,580 

1,722 

2,779 

1,541 

•816 


1 Year begLmung July 1; subsequent to 1913. < Unclassified. 

2 Less than 500. 5 Austria only. 

3 Intercolonial trade excluded. 


Table 484. — Forh^ Yearly exports. United States, 1910 to 1921.^ 
[000 omitted.] 




Year ending June 30— 



Calendar years— 


Country. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Exported to — 
Belgium 

1 7,778 

12, 915 

20,017 

' 15,559 

9,454 

12,352 

73,323 

123,247 

42,752 

29,329 

Denmark 

116 

165 

659 

56 

5 

31,245 

44,718 

7,635 

5, 130 

France 

1 217 

2,012 

10,155 

I 3,039 

606 

54,165 

131,882 

285,269 

53,290 

13,703 

Germany 

756 

1,862 

2,328 

: 4,582 

1,006 

639 

61,446 

81,851 

68,406 

Italy 

Netherlands 

2,114 

6,707 

8,443 

11,839 

9,748 

1,694 

105,773 

113,790 

22, 134 

9,171 

1,317 

4, 750 

7,650 

7,919 

1,993 

11,422 

122,255 

64,674 

31,374 

Norway 

1,134 

5,009 

5,353 

4,502 

6,011 

11,729 

1 ..... . 

33,810 

7,624 

14,051 

Sweden 

! 152 

2,382 

2,751 

1,920 

3,478 

19 , 557 

i,68i 

55,398 

17,570 

7,294 

United King- 
dom 

276,528 

263,777 

336,498 

290,739 

288,121 

393,543 

4,273,267 

852,857 

483,329 

425,824 

Canada 

12,568 

13, 902 

21,678 

23,756 

28,158 

20,131 

1 51,594 

72,052 

47,048 

58,921 

Panama 

2,864 

3,233 

3,420 

3,538 

3,529 

2,619 

' 382 

668 

915 

1,432 

Mexico.. 

1,555 

1,049 

1,495 

1,196 

556 

453 

997 

1,031 

1,697 

1,572 

Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 

4,672 

5,669 

6,979 

6,129 

8,391 

5,567 

7,192 

5,742 

5,843 

5,421 

Cuba 

16,004 

17,588 

20,070 

21,928 

23,706 

24,291 

32,911 

32, 951 

42,389 

39,806 

Other countries.! 

16,407 

24,460 

29,882 

24,192 

26,369 

15, 221 

16,571 

48, 536 

22,088 

26,322 

Total 

344,182 

365,480 

477,378 

420,804 

411,131 ; 

604,628 

1,695,573 

1,853,776 

900,739 

737,756 
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SWINE — Continued . 

Table 485,—Fort^ Monthly and yearly exports of porh and porh products combined, 

United States, 1910-1922? 

[000 omitted ] 


Year. January, March. April. May June. July. 


1910 75,401 66,675 60,599 34,227 42,229 50,415 60,183 

1911 75,067 79,351 85,076 87,486 100,768 96,562 83 514 

1912 93,601 102,591 104,742 85,895 92,609 65,800 72 295 

1913 91,808 106,956 96,771 82,836 83,993 76,476 81,962 

1914 101,683 73,958 70,046 60,783 66,067 67,436 53,086 

5-year average 87,512 85,906 83,447 70,245 77,133 71,338 70,208 

1915 106,325 118,657 169,112 113,501 89, 263 121, 772 95, 029 

1916 133,222 162,376 119,963 133,534 148,245 112,361 76 567 

1917 199,397 122,571 167,861 137,772 127,193 103 093 45 502 

1918 92,864 114,347 308,011 285,763 281,335 169,305 252,767 

1919 197,965 236,421 341,295 348,040 180,890 400,393 2-40,961 

5-year average 145,954 150,874 221,248 203,722 165,385 181,385 142,165 

1920 137, 438 147,133 185,348 87,591 134, 208 137, 330 Sli17 

1921 161,695 151,361 143,085 118,192 111,040 128,941 171,555 

1922 12^ 612 138,047 124,411 90,125 99,441 119,854 133,427 


Year August October. Novem- De^m- Total. 


1910 67,351 56,685 49,280 50,136 71,512 684,693 

1911 82,387 107,082 79,551 77,114 97,067 1,051,025 

1912 77,105 77,964 64,987 65,696 79,611 982,896 

1913 82,726 73,628 77,309 79,717 86,597 1,020,779 

1914 54,215 59,388 73,414 73,756 73,691 827,523 

5-year average 72,757 74,949 68,908 69,284 81,696 913,383 

1915 90,128 100,207 113,464 107,744 143, 262 1, 368, 464 

1916 93,101 106,329 95,287 113,579 156,723 1,451,287 

1917 71,295 79,460 54,037 99,189 90,333 1,297,703 

1918 170,647 114,555 132,237 123,266 205,601 2,250,698 

1919 179,503 117,762 117,943 131,663 144,799 2,637,635 

5-year average 120,935 103,663 102,594 115,088 148,144 1,801,157 

1920 67, 701 102,470 123, 102 132,698 187,091 1,536,227 

1921 174,916 173,989 99,186 90,240 106,449 1,630,649 

1922 127,668 120,124 125,715 124,574 156,067 1,487,065 


1 These figures include exports of fresh, canned, and piclded pork, cured hams and shoulders, bacon, 
lard, and neutral lard, 

2 Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


3'5143®~ybk 1922- 
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Table 486. — Porh Montly and yearly exports of principal pork products, United 

States, 1910-1921.'^ 


[000 omitted.] 
BACON. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

5 yr. av. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

5yr. av. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

16, 343 
12, 876 
18, 152 
19, 819 
20, 814 

11,474 
10, 752 
16, 954 
20,325 
17,518 

10,755 
11,038 
17,468 
20,880 
13, 618 

6,342 
16,091| 
17, 934 
17,051 
12,603 

5,528 

17,008 

16,271 

14,423 

11,619 

8,028 

19,110 

10,559 

13,812 

11,306 

10,894 

17,006 

16,518 

16,555 

10,905 

13,746 

18,857 

18,688 

19,551 

14,405 

12,642 

25,038 

15,360 

16,358 

17,596 

9,437 
16, 368 
13, 681 
17, 968 
'l3, 838 

8,646 
15, 864| 
13,870 
16,688 
IS, 825 

14,435 
18,104 
16, 567 
19,367 
21, 221 

128,270 
198, 112 
m,02'> 

212,797 

184,268 

17,601 

15,404 

14,752 

14,004 

12,970 

12,563 

14,376 

17,049 

17,399 

14, 258 

14,779 

17,939 

183,094 

27, 156 
50,087 
91, 812 
53,851 
102,679 

37,177 
63,810 
51,993 
50,904 
114, 840 

66,828 
41,892 
67,502 
155, 604 
151, 087 

41,692 
53,444 
57,310 
127, 400 
141, 814 

33,598 

58,343 

60,676 

142,012 

67,664 

43,477 

38,023 

50,606 

87,294 

172,441 

38, 503 
30,074| 
19,462 
119, 894 
117,679 

37,579 
43,954 
28,311 
68,858 
84, 151 

43, 370 
49, 223 
35, 501 
41, 540 
57, 209 

53, 410 
41, 284 
29,363 
58, 132 
56,462 

45,876 
48, 785 
43, 571 
72, 862 
65, 288 

1 ’ 

55,472 
73, 932 
42,021 
126,437 
58, 983 

524, 138 
592,851 
578, 128 
1,104,788 
1,190,297 

65, 117 

63,745 

96, 582 

84,332 

72,459 

78,368 

65,122 

52,571 

[45,369 

47,730 

55,276 

71,369 

798,040 

77,501 
43, 203 
26, 108 

75,891 

31,637 

30,794 

75,003 
35, 349 
31, 180 

24,356 
32, 852 
20,490 

50,412 

38,464 

19,070 

60, 731 
35,012 
24,0671 

1 i 

31,523 

48,172 

32,584 

23,333 

45,340 

32,591 

41,372 

44,718 

30,448i 

i 

149, 839 
123,601 
28, 850 

57, 931 
15,642 
26, 171 

68, 784 
21,366 
39, 486 

636,676 
415,356 
341, 839 


LARD. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

39,686 
40,688 
45,465 
44, 281 
56,432 

38,878 
47,595 
54, 143 
61,211 
35, 916 

32, 574 
55,043 
54, 797 
49,226 
38, 001 

17,213 
48, 726 
40,179 
42, 114 
29,890 

26,418 
54,685 
44,900 
48,788 
35, 101 

29,976 
45,284 
32.364 
41, 961 
37, 519 

31,658 

35,446 

32,536 

39,567 

24,987 

34, 171 
34, 912 
33, 142 
41,025 
25, 292 

26,987 
53, 67C 
43, 273 
37, 383 
28, 538 

24, 625 
43,003 
34,746 
39, 466 
48, 241 

27,856 
40, 830 
36, 057 
42,661 
42,053 

38,790 
52, 548 
43,491 
48,497 
36,046 

368, 832 
652,430 
495, 093 
536,180 
438,016 

1913 

1914 

Syr.av. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

45,311 

47,549 

45,928 

35,624 

41,978 

37,421 

32,839 

33,708 

37,970 

38,016 

37, 891 

43,875 

478, no 

55, 520 
34,040 
65,091 
20,706 
37,850 

56, 133 
41,262 
39, 558 
31,683 
68, 973 

67,259 
37, 146 
59,080 
68,722 
97,239 

38,336 

39,017 

45,602 

53,885 

86,556 

22,293 
48,773 
30,621 
79, 751 
55,001 

30,834 

45,862 

24,256 

29,248 

114,329 

21,555 

26,088 

9,364 

68,600 

68,192 

25,146 
22, 891 
23, 553 
51,921 
49,033 

28, 774 
32, 707 
22, 145 
33, 268 
36, 960 

28, 256 
21,242 
9,639 
46,025 
(41,017 

30,776 
31,470 
30, 742 
27,285 
42,106 

46,404 
46, 162 
13,070 
37,724 
63,646 

451,286 

426,660 

372,721 

548,818 

760,902 

1919 

5 yr. av. 

1920 

42,641 

47, 522 

65,889 

52,679 

47,288 

48,906 

38,760 

34,509 

30, 771 

29,236 

32,476 

41,401 

512,078 

38, 824 
76, 185 
73,194 

36,645 
91, 841 
75, 520 

69, 430: 
82,617 
64,377 

40,758 

53.275 

42,4591 

55,545 

48,604 

50,817 

45,070 

67,656 

57,249 

47,061 

83,329 

66,068 

31,021 

87,411 

68,907 


K4. 174 

57,316 
51, 855 
62,321 

90,080 
64, 542 
78,596 

612,250 
868, 942 
766,950 

1921 

10474l'56! 886 
61, 120^66, 332 

1922 


1 Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

LARD. 

. Table 487. — Lord, pure: Monthly and yearly average price, per 100 pounds, Chicago, 

1905 to 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July 

Aug 

I i 

i Sept. 

1 1 

i 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1905 

$6. 73 

S6. 74 

$6. 92 

S7. 12 

$7. 18 

$7.20 

$7.09 

$7.70 

! $7 51 

$7. 12 

$7.08 

$7.51 

$7.16 

1906 

7.41 

7. 55 

8.03 

8.59 

8.49 

8.74 

8.93 

8.66 

, 7.79 

9.33 

9.36 

8.75 

8.47 

1907 

9. 29 

9. 70 

9. 03 

8.68 

8.95 

8 69 

8.91 

8.89 

8 98 

8 86 

8. 16 

7.98 

8.84 

1908 

7. 70 

7.21 

7. 67 

8. 19 

8.42 

8.66 

9.30 

9.33 

9.94 

9.62 

9.31 

9.23 

8.72 

1909 

9.57 

9. 52 

10.05 

10.32 

10.60 

11.54 

11.52 

11.66 

12.23 

12.17 

12.93 

13.12 

11.27 

5 year av 

8. 15’ 

8. 14 

8. 34 

8. 58 

8.73 

8.97 

9.15 

9 25 

9.29 

9.42 

9.37 

9.32 

8.89 

1910 

12.43 

12. 50 

14. 08 

li. 33 

12. 95 

12 27 

11 85 

11.82 

12 44 

12 93 

10 82 

10.31 

" 12/23 

1911 

10. 32 

9. 50 

8.83 

7.93 

8.03 

8.17 

8.30 

8 97 

9.32 

8.85 

9.07 

9.00 

8.86 

1912 

9.24 

8.90 

9. 37 

10 Ooi 

10.77 

10.87 

10 57 

10.73 

11.08 

11.47 

11.15 

• 10.46 

10.39 

1913 - 

9. 88 

10.50 

10.65 

11.00 

11. 05 

10 99 

11.53 

11.28 

11.15 

10.60 

10.63 

10.68 

10.83 

1914 

10. 89 

10. 67 

10 52 

10.23 

9.95 

10.03 

10.08 

9.69 

9.68 

10 22 

10.89 

1 10.05 

10.24 

5 year av 

10. 55 

10. 4 i 

10.69 

10.31 

10. .55 

10 47 

10.47 

10.50 

10.73 

10.81 

10.51 

10.10 

10.51 

1915 i 

10. 69j 

10.53 

9. 84 

9.95 

9. 71 

9.39 

8.05 

7.92 

8.13 

9.07 

8.94 

9.47 

9.31 

1916 

10. 32 

9. 99 

10.79 

: 11.77 

12.80 

12 37 

13.12 

13.44 

14.47 

15.34 

16. 91 

16.66 

13.21 

1917 

15. 66 

17. 00 

19. 30 

21.00 

22. 30 

21.41 

20.77 

22. 40 

24.03 

24 29 

27.13 

25.46 

21.73 

1918 

24. 39 

26. 05 

26. 07 

25.44 

24.53 

24. 50 

26.09 

26.78 

26. 98 

26 66 

26.69 

25.31 

25.79 

1919 

23. 46 

24. 8:3 

27. 35 

30.09 

33. 58 

34.15 

34.76 

30.01 

26.19 

27.41 

25,86 

23.11 

28.40 

5 year av 

16. 90 

17. CS 

18.67 

19.65 

20. 58 

20.46 

20.5b 

20.11 

19.96 

20.55 

21.11 

20.00 

19.69 

1920 

23. 52 

23. 14 

22. 93 

22.71 

22.75 

22.98 

21.71 

21. 16 

22 58 

23.28 

22.07 

18 15 

22.25 

1921 

16. 03 

14. 91 1 

14.48 

13. 07| 

11.88 

12.03 

13.94 

13.65 

13.51 

12,16 

11.62 

11.25 

13.21 

1922 

11. 19 

12. 59 

13. 50 

12.62 

13. 15 

13.22 

13.08 

13.30 

13.00 

14.12 

12.28 

13.31 

12.94 


1 Prior to February, 1920, prices compiled from the National Provisioner; subsequent figures combed 
from data of the reportmg ser\ice of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural eco- 
nomies. 


Table 488. — Lard: Cold storage holdings oflard^ 1916 to 1922 ^ 
[000 ommitted I 


Year. 

Jan. 1. 

Feb. 1. 

Mar. 1. 

Apr. 1. 

May 1. 

June 1. 

July 1. 

Aug. 1. 

Sept.l. 

Oct. 1 

^Nov-1. 

! 

pec 1 

1916 

63,304 
80,977 
54, 539 

92,342 

86,208 

59,310 

111,897 

88,460 

97,237 
65, 179 

108,731 

85,113 
72,365 
106, 194 
83,096 
152,307 

87,127 
95,197 
107,871 
92, 132 
193,316 
204,301 
154,254 

95,991 

112,249 

82,028 

102,172 

71,570 

56,929 

37,095 

58,950 

1917 

61,640 

103,373 

112,409 

141,819 

152,428 

96,055 

69,929 

44,367 

1918 

65,355 

125,410 

111,975 

89, 854 
112,469 

102,411; 

104,668 

90,398 

76, 124 

81,676 

1919 

104, 274 

138,353 

100,478 

191,5311 

87,947 

76,456 

66,036 

49,147 

1920 

62,614 

59,319 

97,649 

83,549 

132,993 

170,774 

109,258 

47,329 

36,683 

1921 

117,690 

61,297 

128,614 

86,031 

181,992 

194,490 

149,886 

85, 115 

48,850 

42,001 

1922 

47,541 

61,202 

123,798 

143,084 

119,755 

75,338 

36,750 

32,506 





1 Compiled from reports of Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of Agiicultural 
Economics. 
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MEATS AND LARD. 

Table 489. — Fresh and smoked meats: Monthly average wholesale price per 100 pounds 
Chicago, and New York, 1922.'^ ’ 


CHICAGO. 


Class of meat. 

Jan. 

Eeb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug, 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 

age. 

Beef: 








I 






Steer— 














Choice 

$16. 55 

,$11.86 

$14. 93 

$15, 18 

$14,99 

.$15.25 

$16.44 

$16.33 

$17.02 

$17. 51 

$17,76 

$17 82 

$16,22 

Good 

15 00 

13.68 

14.06 

14.42 

14,37 

14 45 

15.34 

15 16 

16.04 

16 lOj 

16 04 

16.34 

15.08 

Medium 

13.20 

1 12 22 

13.04 

13.39 

13 50 

13.56 

14.11 

13.94 

14.28 

14 49 ; 

13 43 

13 69 

13 57 

Common 

Cow — 

10.35 

i 10.06 

11.06 

11.50 

12,22 

I 12.31 

12.66 

10 12 

10.75 

10. 18 

9.78 

10 58 

10.96 

Good 

11 50 

10 88 

10,67 

10.82 

12.04 

12.39 

12.61 

11.56 

11.95 

11.25 

10 50 

10.60 

11.40 

Medium 

10,50 

9 80 

9,84 

9.90 

11.00 

I 11.40 

11.65 

10,36 

10.00 

9.60 

8.50 

9 00 

10 13 

Common 

8 50 

8 30 

8 84 

8 82 

9.89 

S 9.95 

9.85 

8.46 

8. 18 

7.60 

7.04 

7 46i 

8 57 

Bull, common. .. 

8 13 

7.66 

7.30 

7 36 

8.22 

7.51 

8.09 

6.80 

6.68 

6.30 

5 99 

6 18i 

7. 18‘ 

Veal: 












i 


Choice 

^ 16.16 

17.35 

16 56 

15 80 

16.98 

16.62 

16.68 

18.56 

19.93 

17 94 

16.26 

15.95i 

17.06 

Good 

14 78 

15.50 

: 15 40 

14.24 

15.04 

14.95 

15 22 

16 54 

17 95 

16.60 

15 26 

14.88 

15.53 

Medium 

13.45 

I 14 50 

I 13 91 

12 32 

13.74 

13.80 

13 48 

13.80 

14. 55 

13. 6 . 5 . 

i 12 82 

12 68 

13.56 

Common 

11.00 

13. 00 

11.11 

9 12 

10.30 

11, 62 

10 57 

10 98 

11.42 

10 02 

8 06 

9. 12 

10.67 

Lamb and mutton 
Lamb— 








! 

j 





Choice 

25.20 

27.80 

28.70 

30.05 

29.86 

25.92 

27.47 

26.46 

27 49 

26.25 

25.56 

26.02 

27.23 

Good 

24. 01 

26.75 

27.70 

28.88 

28.54 

24,25 

25 88 

24 50 

25 69 

24 61 

23.62 

24.25 

25 72 

Medium 

22 07 

25.72 

26 12 

27.20 

27 02 

22 55 

23 22 

22. 00 

23 27 

22.44 

21.86 

22.25 

23 81 

Coimnon 

19 57 

23. 28 

23.62 

24. 15 

24.81 

18 88 

18 18 

17 28 

17 25j 

18. 12 

IS 61 

19.19 

20.24 

Mutton— 














Good 

13.25 

17.00 

18.26 

20 10 

19.76 

15,90 

14.24 

14.50 

15. 05 

14.68 

15. 06 

14.47 

16.02 

, Medium 

11.42 

.14 80 

16.30 

19 02 

17.70 

13 08i 

11.00 

11 00 

12.00 

11. 10 

12. 66 

12.50 

13.55 

Common 

8.80 

11.35 

12.76 

15 21 

13 76 

9.02| 

7.00 

7.00 

7 . 75 I 

8.02 

8.46; 

8.50 

9.80 

Fresh pork cuts: 
Hams, 12-16 









1 

i 




pounds average 

17 49 

23.38 

25 00 

25 62 

26 62 

26 50! 

24.95 

19.90 

18.06 

17.901 

17.27 

17,56 

21.69 

Loins— 


1 




1 

1 



1 




8-10 pounds 

15.95 

16.581 

19 82 

23 29 

23 37 

19. 40 

23.72 

25 54 

28.74 

25.42 

18.09 

15.52 

21.29 

10-12 pounds. 

14.92 

15 60 

18. 85 

21.90 

21.84 

18.00 

21 62 

22 96 

26.44 

24. 18 

17. 27 

14.81 

19.87 

12-14 pounds 

13.92 

14. 64 

17 70 

20 35 

19.96 

16. 82 

IS 79 

19.45 

22. 84i 

21.95 

16. 44 

14.00 

18 07 

14-16 pounds 

12. 90 

13 64; 

16 70 

19 00 

18.48 

15, 68 

16 84 

16. 54 

19.47 

19.48) 

15.59 

13 20 

16,46 

16 pounds 














and over.. J 

12 38 

12 66 

15 66 

17 41 

17,31 

14 64 

15 19 

14,20 

16.24 

17.20 

14 61 

12.42 

14.99 

Shoulders— ■ 









1 





Skinned ' 

Picnics, 4-6 i 

11 86 

12.86 

15 02 

15 01 

14.29 

13 72 ; 

14. 18 

14.01 

14. 18 

14.26 

13.38 

12.80 

13 80 

poimds.,.,.! 

11.28 

12.60 

13,91 

13.85 

13.91 

14.50 

15.25 

13.82 

12.72 

12.98 

12 67 

12. 16 

13 30 

Picnics, 6-8 1 














pounds 

10 75 

12 06 

13 25 

13.35 

13.41 

13.60 

14.42 

12 93 

n.48 

31.82 

11. 77 

11.52 

12 53 

Butts, Boston 














style 

13.73 

14 86 

16,80 

17.34' 

16.73 

15,96 

16.75 

16 88 

17. 80 

17.75 

16 08 

13.55 

16 19 

Spare libs 

Cured pork cuts* 
Hams, smoked 
(14-16 pounds 

11.06 

10.63 

11.45 

11,72; 

9.93 

7.96 

7.96 

7. 73 

10 26 

12.21 

11. 65 

10.96 

10.29 

21.70 













average) 

25.56 

28.80 

28 88 

29.15 

2Q 12 

28. 12 

24.09 

22 19 

21 66 

20.40 

19 62 

24.94 

Shoulders, pic- 









j 




mes, smoked... 

16.29 

16.44 

17.55 

16.88 

37,18 

18.00 

18.25 

16 33 

14 83 

15 SI 

15. 65 

15 25 

16.54 

Bacon, breakfast. 

19.89 

22.88 

26.65 

26 56 

26 25 

26 4t 

26.56 

26. 65 

27. 62 

29 46 

27. 20 

23.88 

25.84 

Lard (tieicos) 

11.19 

12.59 

13.50 

12.62 

13. 15 

13.22 

13 06 

13.30 

13 00 

14 12, 

13. 78 

13,31 

13.07 

Lard compound 














(tierces)., 

11.00 

12. 10 

14 13 

13.44 

13.38 

13,35 

13 35 

12.90 

11.78 

11.79 

12 28 

12.62 

12.68 


1 Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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Statistics of Farm Animah and Their Products, 

MEATS AND LARD — Continued. 

Table 489. — Fresh and smoked meats: Monthly average wholesale price per 100 pounds 
Chicago, and New York, Continued. ’ 


NEW YORK. 


Class of meat. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

Beef: 














Steer — 














Choice 

$14 06 

$13. 12 

$14. 47 

$14.35 

$15 03 

$15.50 

$17 18 

$17 52 

$18 65 

$19 48 

$18 73 

$18 95 

$16. 99 

Good 

13.62 

13.60 

14.34 

14.08 

16.31 

16 00 

17 19 

16 75 

16 06 

15 63 

15 06 

Medium 

12 76 

11 70 

12.82 

32 69 

13.58 

12 96 

14.81 

12 98 

14 20 

12 74 

12. 20 

13 01 

13.04 

Common 

11 22 

! 10.74 

11.94 

11.94 

12 91 

12.00 

12.34 

9.86 

10 96 

9.58 

8 65 

10 22 

11 03 

Cow — 













Good 

11.17 

10.55 

10.98 

10.75 

11.59 

12.18 

13.13 

11.60 

13.50 

11 17 

9 80 

10 65 

11.42 

Medium 

10.38 

9.92 

9 75 

9. 94 

10.43 

11 06 

12.09 

9.54 

11 21 

9 68 

8.52 

9.65 

10. 18 

Common 

9.30 

9.34 

9 25 

9.38 

9.53 

10,08 

11.00 

8.50 

9. 48 

8.02 

7.47: 

8.68 

9. 17 

Bull, common . . . 

8.53 

8.34 

8.25 

8 31 

9.28 

7.94 

9.09 

7. 18 

7 09 

6 64 

6.60 

6.76 

7.83 

Veal: 











Choice 



19.76 

16. 22 

17. 10 

16.80 

17. 18 

19 06 

21 65 

19 71 

17 72 

18 58 

18.38 

Good 

19 20 

18 92 

16 04 

13.72 

14.20 

14.52 

15. 18 

15 66 

IS. 19 

15 98 

14 67 

15.45 

15.98 

Medium 

18 00 

16. 80 

14 36 

12.50 

12.70 

12.68 

13.02 

13 10 

14. 07 

12.32 

11 71 

13.00 

13 69 

Common 

15. 28 

14. 04 

12 22 

10. 50 

10.78 

10.99 

10.48 

12 10 

11.30 

9 56 

9.32 

10.74 

11.44 

Lamb and mutton 
Lamb — 





i 





Choice 

27. 53 

28 13 

28- 86 

30. 10 

30 30| 

24.72 

26 86 

26 61 i 

28 45 

26.48 

25.96 

26. 16 

27 51 

Good 

25.90 

26.02 

27 38 

28.38 

27.32 

21 82 

23. 3C 

24 04! 

25 70 

24 52 

24 15 

24.45 

25.25 

Medium 

24 15 

23. 95 

25.58 

26. 00 

24 86 

18 72 

21. 15 

22 98 

23 60 

21 85 

21 79 

22.32 

23 08 

Common 

21,90 

21.45 

23.08 

23.75 

22 74 

14 98 

16.42 

19 32 

19.27 

17.75 

19 16 

20 12 

20 00 

Mutton— 














Good 

16. 25 

16.30 

18 70 

18 72 

20.08 

14.95 

16.45 

15 15 

15 18 

14 82 

14 26 

15.48! 

16.36 

Medium 

15 20 

14. 80 

16.40 

16 62 

17. 16 

11.80 

13 09 

12 31 

13 00 

12 32 

12 37 

12 92 

14 00 

Common 

12.32 

13. 15 

14.80 

14.90 

15 16 

9 05 

10.38 

9.36 

9 50 

9 05 

9 62 

9 84; 

11 43 

Fresh pork cuts: 
Hams, 12-16 














pounds average. 

21 50 

23.94 

26. 90 

25.75 

27.30 

27 62 

25. 19 

21.95 

19. 75 

20 SO 

18 30 

19. 50 

23 18 

Loms— 








1 






8-10 pounds. 

17. 10 

18.70 

21.14 

23 65 

23.76 

21 78 

22 08 

25 U 

28 59 

26 98 

20 89 

16. 84 

22 22 

10-12 pounds. 

15.79 

17.45 

20.06 

22 65 

22 54 

20 72 

20 75 

23 19 

26 69 

25 39 

19.97 

16 18 

20.95 

12-14 pounds 

14. 61 

16- 45 

18. 98 

21 65 

21.74 

19.32 

19 54 

20 48 

23 48 

22 80 

19 23 

15.28 

19. 46 

14-16 poimds. 

13.35 

15. 19 

17.98 

20. 65 

20.74 

18 08 

18 44 

17 98 

19 55 

19 80 

18 08 

14.80 

17.89 

16 pounds 














and over 

12.99 

14.00 

17.06 

19 65 

19.74 

16 85 

17.13 

15.79 

17.05 

18 37 

17. 19 

13.95 

16 65 

Shoulders— 














Skmned 

12. 81 

13.98 

16.54 

15 90 

15.50 

15,02 

15.50 

15.54 

15.84 

15 69 

15 24 

13.56 

15 09 

Piemcs, 6-8 
pounds 














11.75 

13.30 

15. 18 

14.90 

14.50 

14 65 

15,23 

14.92 

13.74 

13 43 

13 00 

11.38 

13.83 

Butts, Boston 
style 














15 05 

16.38 

18.86 

18.65 

17.98 

37.42 

17.14 

18.26 

18 62 

19 10 

19. 19 

16 08 

17 73 

Spare ribs 

13. 56 

12.75 

12 50 

12. 19 

11 95 

11 31 

11 19 

10 10 

11.75 

12. 12 

14 02 

14.00 

12.29 

Cured pork cuts. 
Hams, smoked 
(10-12 poimds 














average) 

21.44 

26 88 

32. 95 

33 12 

31.20 

30 38 

31 12 

26 40 

21.94 

22 62 

22 00 

20.88 

26 74 

Shoulders, pic- 














nics, smoked . . 

15 19 

15.75 

17 35 

15 94 

17. 10 

17.62 

17,38 

16 15 

13.75 

15 00 

13.80 

14.31 

15 78 

Bacon, lireakfast. 

22.00 

23.75 

27 80 

27 00 

28,30 

29.38 

31.75 

30 80 

25 38 

29.00 

27.70 

27,75 

27.53 

I^ard (ticiccs) 

11.06 

12.69 

13. 90 

12 12 

13.23 

13 03 

13 22 

13 38 

13 16 

13.62 

13.38 

11.55 

12 98 

Lard compound 














(tierces) 

10 25 

12 as 

14 60 

13 38 

13 53 

13 41 

13 75 

12 97 

11.19 

11 25 

13 16 

11 90 

12.48 


Table 490. — Cold-storage holdings of frozen and cured meats, 1917 to 192$,^ 

[000,000 omitted ] 


Year. 

Jan. 

1. 

Feb. 

1. 

Mar. 

1. 

A^r 

May 

1. 

June 

1. 

J^y 

Aug. 

1. 

Sept. 

1. 

Oct. 

1. 

Nov. 

1. 

Dec- 

1. 

1917 

804 

875 

914 

852 

828 

832 

879 

893 

778 

633 

587 

709 

1918 

981 

1,118 

1,266 

1,355 

1,319 

1,300 

1,149 

1,137 

1,036 

905 

882 

938 

1919 

1, 199 

1,452 

1,436 

1,389 

1,332 

1,284 

1,254 

1, 171 

1,081 

984 

881 

865 

1920 

1,016 

1,187 

1,279 

1,304 

1,252 

1,209 

1,194 

1, 115 

977 

784 

670 

656 

1921 

820 

976 

1, 138 
681 

1, 108 

1,043 

1,017 

989 

899 

777 

607 

491 

505 

1922 

567 

624 

717 

713 

745 

817 

789 

727 

589 

512 

569 


1 Compiled from retio^s of Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bnrdau of Agricultural 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1922. 
LIVE-STOCK VALUES. 

Table 40 i. — Aggregate live-stock value compar%som. 
[Farm values Jau 3, in millions of doUais; i e., 000,000 oimtted.j 


State. 

Cattle, hogs, and 
sheep. 

Horses and mules. 

Total (cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, and 
mules.) 

Rank in ag- 
gregate value. 

Aver- 

age, 

1917- 

1921. 

1922 

1923 

Aver- 
age, i 
1917- 
1921. 

1922 

1923 

Aver- 

age, 

1917- 

1921. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Maine 

20 

13 

15 

16 

12 

11 

36 

25 

26 

42 

43 

New Hampshire 

12 

9 

9 

6 

4 

4 

18 

13 

13 

46 

46 

Vermont 

30 

22 

24 

11 

8 

8 ‘ 

41 

30 

32 

40 

40 

Massachusetts i 

21 

17 

16 

8 

7 

6 

29 

24 

22 

43 

44 

Rhode Island 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

48 

48 

Connecticut 

15 

12 

13 

7 1 

5 

5 

22 

17 

18 

45 

45 

New Yoik 

183 

134 

129 

8^ 

62 

60 

263 

196 

189 

8 

10 

New Jersey 

22 

16 

17 

13 

11 

10 1 

35 

27 

27 

41 

42 

Pennsylvania 

137 

98 

102 

75 

62 

61 1 

212 

160 

163 

12 

13 

Delaware 

5 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

9 

6 

6 

47 

47 

Maryland 

26 

19 

20 

20 


15 

46 

3^ 

35 

38 

38 

Virginia 

64 

38 

42 

46 

35 

35 

110 

73 

77 

25 

24 

West Virginia 

44 

26 

30 

21 

16 ; 

16 

65 

42 

46 

36 

36 

North Carolina 

52 

36 

36 

64 

51 

51 

116 

87 

87 

22 

23 

South Carolina 

35 

21 

21 

52 

34 

32 

87 

55 

53 

32 

33 

Georgia 

75 

41 

39 

83 

47 

49 

158 

88 

88 

20 

22 

Florida 

38 

23 

23 

13 

11 1 

10 

51 

34 

33 

39 

39 

Ohio 

206 

124 

139 

99 

81 ; 

75 

305 

205 

214 . 

6 

6 

Indiana 

! 108 

104 

119 

93 

65 ' 

59 

261 

169 ' 

178 

11 

11 

Illinois 

257 

146 

180 

155 

96 

96 

412 

242 

276 

3 

3 

Michigan 

134 

81 

92 

70 

56 i 

55 

204 

137 

147 1 

14 

14 

Wisconsin 

233 

151 

170 

79 

61 

67 

312 

212 

237 i 

4 

4 

Minnesota 

201 

128 

141 

93 

70 

69 

294 

198 

210 

6 

8 

Iowa... 

441 

246 

320 

152 

102 

111 

593 ! 

348 

431 

1 

1 

Missouri 

216 

122 

143 

128 

70 

69 

344 

192 

212 

9 

7 

North Dakota 

69 

42 

48 

76 

45 

45 

145 

87 

93 

21 

21 

South Dakota 

145 

81 

104 

66 

39 

40 

211 

120 

144 

15 

15 

Nebraska 

246 

137 

175 

98 

59 

60 

344 

196 

235 

7 

5 

Kansas 

206 

112 

133 

128 

67 

64 

334 

179 

197 

10 

9 

Kentucky 

80 

43 

49 

71 

50 

46 

1 151 

93 

95 

18 

17 

Tennessee 

68 

40 

44 

76 

53 

51 

1 144 

93 

95 

17 

18 

Alabama 

; 59 

1 31 

31 

58 

38 

41 

; 117 

69 

72 

27 : 

26 

Mississippi 

63 

33 

31 

63 

42 

43 

126 

75 

74 

24 ! 

25 

Louisiana 

47 

25 

23 

42 

! 34 

32 

89 

59 

55 

30 i 

31 

Texas 

299 

184 

167 

186 

129 

121 

485 

313 

288 

2 

2 

Oklahoma 

106 

5S 

55 

92 

1 54 

48 

198 

112 

103 

16 

16 

Arkansas 

55 

29 

25 

60 

40 

38 

115 

69 

63 

26 

29 

Montana. 

98 

57 

70 

43 

28 

25 

141 

85 

95 


19 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

89 

43 

51 

14 

8 

7 

I 103 

51 

58 

\ 33 

30 

109 

64 

72 

37 

25 

22 

146 

89 

94 

; 19 

20 

New Mexico 

80 

41 

35 

16 

10 

10 

96 

51 

45 

34 

37 

Arizona... 

61 

38 

45 

11 

10 

9 

72 

48 

54 

35 

! 32 

Utah 

48 

29 

40 

12 

9 

9 

60 

38 

49 

37 

35 

Nevada 

36 

18 

24 

5 

2 

3 

41 

20 

27 

44 

41 

Idaho 

67 

41 

49 

24 

18 

16 

91 

69 

66 

29 

28 

Washington 

41 

33 1 

31 

31 

22 

21 

72 

55 

52 

31 

34 

Oregon 

California 

70 

43 

46 

27 

22 

23 

97 

65 

69 

28 

27 

159 ! 

118 

129 

49 

36 

36 

208 

154 

165 

13 

12 

United States 

4,939 

2,973 

3,323 

2,674 

1,826 

1,788 

7,613 

4,799 

5,111 
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LIVE-STOCK PRICES. 

Table 492. — Farm prices of live stocky by ages and classes, United States, 1917-192d, 


Classes | 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 1 

1922 ! 

1923 

— - 1 

Horses- 

Under 1 year old i 

$45. 17 

$45 20 

$42.62 

$37. 22 

1 

$31 57 

1 

$26. 32 

$26. 12 

1 and under 2 years i 

70. 21 

70.21 

65.94 

58.88 

49 72 

41.24 

40.98 

2 years and over 1 

112.64 

1 114. 30 

108.17 

103.53 

90.70 

76.02 

: 75.00 

Mules 

Under 1 year old i 

53.98 

' 57.61 

59.14 

60. 12 

47.49 

35. 18 

' 34. r 

1 and under 2 years i 

80. 28 

86.32 

89.14 

90.48 

71.76 

53.04 

51.51 

2 years and over 

Other cattle (than milk)* 

128. 17 

139.88 

147.65 

160.54 

126.39 

95.44 

93.14 

Under 1 year 

20. 71 

23.44 

24.97 

24.50 

17.42 

13.42 

34.81 

1 and under 2 vears 

33.93 

38 63 

41.74 

40.69 

29.01 

22. 32 

24.46 

2 years and over 

48. 63 

55.62 

60.41 

59.66 

43.72 

32.83 

34.94 

Sheep: 

Under 1 year 

5.63 

9.06 

8.82 

8.06 

5.34 

4.24 1 

6.66 

Ewes 1 year and over 

7.48 

12.70 1 

12.44 

11.03 , 

6 37 

4.84 

7.68 

Wethers 1 year and ovei . . . 

6. 78 

11.26 

11.02 

9.60 

5.93 

4.07 

6.06 

Rams 

13.62 

20.84 

21.90 

21.63 

15.10 

11.37 

14. 18 


LIVE-STOCK MARKETING. 

Table 493. — Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments at all 
public stockyards in United States, 1915 to 19222 

[000 omitted] 



Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 


Year. 

i 

Receipts. 

Local 

slaughter. 

Stockei 

and 

feeder 

ship- 

ments. 

Receipts. 

Local 

slaughter 

Stocker 

and 

feeder 

ship- 

ments 

Receipts.! 

1 

Local 

slaughter. 

Stocker 

and 

feeder 

ship- 

ments 

1915 

14,553 

7,912 

2) 

36,213 

24, 893 


j 1 

18, 435 ; 10, 254 

(2) 

1916 

17,676 
23, 066 

10,294 

3,847 1 

43, 265 

30,984 

194 

1 20, 692 

1 11, 228 

3,277 

1917 

13, 275 

4, 803 

38, 042 

25,440 

788 

1 20, 216 ! 9, 142 

4,448 

191$ 

25, 295 
24, 624 

14,874 

5,013 

44,863 

30, 441 

989 

22, 485 

i 10, 26t) 

5, 208 

1919 

13,633 
12, 194 
11,078 

5, 286 

44,469 

30, 018 

902 

27, 256 

i 12, 646 

6,956 

1920 

22, 197 

4, 102 

42, 321 

26, 761 

728 

23, o3S 

1 10, 981 

5f 180 

1921 

19, 787 ; 
23,217 

3,504 

41, 101 

26,335 

499 

24, 168 

j 12, 858 

3, 095 

1922 

12,435 

4,929 

44,067 

28, 737 

593 

22, 364 

1 10,669 

4, 167 










1 Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live Stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau oi 

■^fcom^tofSSoii for 1915 and 1916, particulaily on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 

many markets. 


LIV.E-STOOK SLAUGHTER. 


Table 494.— Awe stock: Yearly slaughter under Federal inspection, 1910 to 19£Sd 

fOOO omitted.] 


Year ending June 
30- 

Cattle 

Calves 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 

AU 

ammals. 

Food 

products. 

Con- 

demned. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

7,963 
7, 781 
7,532 
7, 156 
6, 724 

2, 295 
2, 220 
2, 243 
2,098 
1, 815 

27,656 
29,916 
34,966 
32, 288 
33,290 

11, 150 
13,006 
14, 209 
14, 724 
11,959 

116 

54 

64 

57 

122 

49, 179 
52,977 
59, 014 
56,323 
56, 910 

Pounds 

6, 223, 965 
6,934,233 
7,279,559 
7, 094,810 
7, 033, 296 

Pounds 
19,032 
21, 074 
18, 097 
IS, 852 
19, 135 

5-year average... 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

7, 431 

2,134 

31,623 

13, 610 

83 

54, S81 

6, 913, 173 

19, 238 

6, 964 
7,404 
9, 299 
10,938 
11, 242 

1,736 
2,048 
2,680 
3, 323 
3,674 

36,248 

40,483 

40,211 

35,449 

44,399 

12,909 

11,986 

11,343 

8,770 

11,268 

166 
180 1 
175 
150 
126 

58,023 

62,101 

63. 708 
58,630 

70. 709 

7,533,070 
7,474,242 
7,663,634 
7, 905, 185 
9, 169, 042 

18, 780 
17, 897 
19,857 
17,543 
30,323 

5-year average- . . 

1920 

1921 

1922 

9, 169 

2,692 

39,358 

11,255 

159 

62,634 

7,949,035 

20,880 

9, 710 
8, 180 
7,872 

4,228 
3, 896 
3,924 

38,982 

37,703 

39,416 

12,335 

12,452 

11,968 

77 

20 

14 

2 65,332 

2 62,252 

2 63, 196 

7,755, 158 
7, 127, 820 
7,427,117 

18, 202 
14,079 
13,034 
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Sb 
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CQ 


W) 



.s 


I 


« 

rd 


s 

I 


state 

United States. 

Alabama, 

Arizona, 

Arkansas. 

Califorma. 

Colorado 

Conneeticut. 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Lomsiana. 

Marne. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

f 

1910 

§•13 

g .oo 1 

1 

1,466 

73 

1,844 

1,255 

121 

126 

47 

992 

1,042 

746 

114 

423 

75 

1 

754 

3,734 

860 

155 

239 

1,681 i 

1,458 

2,122 

502 

319 

0) 



,-H 1 1 .- xJH ! .’ 1 00 CO r-J * ' .* • p (SJ OS > ‘ C5S (N eo rfl 1 I 

,H*«*T-lr-<C^ ....(M rW.i rH (Sli. 

1909 

[ 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 

OSCDTH-TtTtteOsO'^'CtC^ t—soco COiO^-mpCOOS CDI-COO 

CD J5iHr-t^ *^(N^CO OOioJh5jC*3°° ^‘OCOCO^T 

I-T o7.~t' r-r,H oo'i-!' T-P r-Tc^T 


:| 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ *, ‘ S • • S S ‘ ' 

1 1908 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 

(Meor^cDi>oOTHT-i>oos eo<MJ>. cjscMcisosiftoo cOrwosCvj I 

JOxhSDOSr-tCCThCOOtH CNIrHOS _ VC CJlMcDoOfe OOcD»OtH . 

COCXyHtH JOOSVO CjT'CO J>OSr-(5^'<!i< (MOO^ftCO < 

i-T *4' OT t-T r-Tr-r I 

‘spiay; 

:| 

\r-^ (Si to • oseol'l 

r-4 « • • • *0^ r-t ‘ • » . • 

1 1907 

Quan- 

tity. 

'N 

§2 S' 

1,225 

72 

1,989 

1,346 

134 

140 
51 

839 

854 

514 

141 
505 
144 

(*) 

913 

2,972 

1,104 

214 

364 

1,828 

1,661 

2,094 

549 

344 

•3[nuy[ 


»O.CO-^***1-<OS*' lIIIl-..C<»cO**l> OS'cH-fJI 

r*<*,TH*‘*(N»H* t-|.. 04 •' 

9061 

Quan- 

tity 

§c|£>c 

1.839 
1,349 : 

no 

125 

44 

888 

832 

419 

141 

448 

164 

% 
2,796 
1,089 
219 
354 
2,094 i 

1,794 1 

1.840 i 
507 i 
329 

' ....i 



in 1 i i i ^ S i ^ i *• N 52 • 5 ^ ^ i 1 

^ 1905 

Quan- 

tity. 

l^§ 

|2g' 

2|griigsg| §||§^ 

'“'t-Tt-T C<r t-T r-Ti-T 

•SEU-BH 

: 

CO I CD T-1 * ' t OS t- I I • • N CO »0 • I VO Ttrco CQ > ‘ 

T-l « r-t • • 'THrH • • CSJ • • (M r-1 • t C5 • « 

i 

Quan- 

tity. 


1,244 

56 

1,681 ' 
1,077 
142 
69 
30 
813 
1,136 
211 

212 
564 
282 
2 
586 
2,459 
864 
166 1 
262 i 
2,007 

1,942 

1,727 

554 

236 

2 

*2[un^ 

1 

Ih 53 i i i 53 52 i i c2 i 1 53 i i i 

1899 

Quan- 

tity. 

Millions 

U.ft. 

234,787 

i>- CD CO 00 VO C3S gs iQ 00 T-f lo CO r>. CO Cl okmcocdvo 

gscooscocooeoooocD oo r- ‘O r-i co th »o co -45 .h iWQjHig 

O VOt-r-lrH J>CO ^CJaCC J>r-it-THCOO 

t-T t-T t-T • r-T CO* ol 'H*' 

•SEUB-a 


(M Ivon I I loot- I Iro I Ir-frHOS I I Cl COO-f I I 

tHJ rHn<« 

1890 

i Quan- 
tity. 

^ • CO 

I*;® 

|28 

586 ! 

5 1 
526 
516 
80 
48 
23 
411 
573 
28 

219 

707 

569 

4 

421 

304 

564 

81 

209 

4,246 

1,079 

453 

396 

90 

9 

*3Euna 

i 

|os I-*iio I I IrHO I loOiH lovgn I Iy-i -Y+it-co I I 

• i-< r-» • • • n t-< » • r-i • n n th • • ei . . 

1880 j 

Quan- ! 
tity. 

Millions 

18,091 

(MiHCO»O>^''jn0Q(M00 xHCOCOVOgDCOt-Jf-lOCO 

j « 

•2Euea 

: 

o I It- I I Ir-JOS I nvoo IcO Il> leor-t 00 Ir-I I I 

n ' ;r-l • • 'Cl • t-H r-( <T-t • .n ,,_l . . 

1870 

Quan- 

tity. 

|29' 

97 

1 

79 

319 

14 

56 

19 

159 

245 

1 

246 
656 
325 
74 
214 

76 

639 

96 

197 

2,252 

242 

I 161 
; 330 

' 13 

14 

•2EUBa 

; 

«5 J Jo I J Joco J 0^10 J^O JcD Jt^rH -^00 00 J^' 

» $ <r*H 1 * » tH • r-H » rH • • rH rH rH * • 

State. 

United States. 

ibama 

Lzona 

kansas 

if omia 

orado 

inecticut 

[aware. 

inda 

>rgia 

ho 

aois.... 

iana 

^a, 

asas.. 

itueky 

nsiana. 

ne 1 

•yland 

ssachusetts 

hipm. 

inesota... 

sissippi....... 

souri 

itaim 



Forest Statistics. 


Nevada. 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolma. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee 

Texas 

ITtaR 

Vermont. 

Virgmia. 

Washington. 

West Virginia 

Wisconsm. 

Wyommg 

All other. 

Northeastern 

Central 

Southern 

No Carolma pine 
Lake 

Pacific 

Rocky Mountam. 
All other. 

■< 5 fl b- ■*+! 0 
__^^eo cog 

1,825 

490 

165 

2,085 

1,241 

14 

707 

16 

1,016 

1,884 
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YearhooJc of the Department of Agriculture, 1922. 


m 

•r! 


a; 


a 

p 


qJ 



1920 

Quan- 

tity. 

Kiv. CO 

Oj.«(C^COO W QrHCSJO !>■ C)0 •<d^ rt* S-I Q CD CD 05 O cO rH Q 05 00 CM .H 

cociiOr-it-t-o5ocot!: w r-; 

c5|>.05 cm ‘"rJ<r-lio »-<t> »O(NC0ip C V; <M rW 

P r-TtH r-T cn 



t.. .OU3 I . ;wjoM ; j 1 ; ;J5 I I : : :c5 

1919 

Quan- 

tity. 

I 

1^3 

^ ''13 CO 

i3S'«)^CM05wDIC'-t^b-'«l<»0 »OC 300 COCSfrtHcOOOl>-cO 

-K t'.. »0 CD 00 CM CO 05 CO COOQr-t «H CO 05 rH CD b- O 05 (M 00 CM CO CO 00 

g; |>C4 1-HOOb- W »0 r-c ko (H rH 00 b- CO CO CM CO CO 

r-l »H tH 00 d 

•3[ire^ 


i i i j js j i I 

1918 

Quan- 

tity. 


1,270 

84 

1,470 

17 1, 277 

57 
64 

6 

950 

515 

803 

42 

250 

14 

58 
340 

3,450 

650 

71 

175 

940 

1,005 

1,935 

273 

340 

C) 

(18) 

350 

20 

89 

335 

•3[ire'a; 


® : : isas i i j ;S3”E5 i is n-* is i ;.?3 i 

1917 

Quan- 

tity. 
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rT ■n'r-T *-r rA' (-Tcf 
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; 

t> 1 W3 05 t *. ♦ »;;;;} g bj • • * • ^ d eg • d t ^ j ! ^ j i 

1916 

Quan- 

tity. 


1,720 
93 
1,910 
w 1,420 
78 
75 
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1,425 
1,000 
850 

60 

270 

20 

1 

525 

4,200 

935 

90 

210 

1,230 

1,220 

2,730 

260 
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(18) 

385 
40 
92 
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•2j;uB'y[ 
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00 • j jggd I • 1 i i?2 in®*’ icS i icS ' 'c5 
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assadiusetts 

icbi^ 
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issoun 
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BW Jersev 

BW Mexico, 

BW York 
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Y( a?*hoolc of the Department o f Agriculture , 1922, 


Tabt.e 4(>6 — Pfodmlion of lumber^ by apetm^ 1899 to 1920, 


Re]>orte(l quantities for oacb, known period, except 1915-191?^ and 1920, for w^hicli years computed quan- 
tities are given, with rank of 15 leading kinds of wood. 

The figures m i.his table and Table 495 aie rounded oil from tables contaimng more detailed figures, which 
has lesultod m slight dierepancios m the totals of the columns. 


Specie*' or kind of vood. 

1890 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1 

Quan- 
til y. 

§ 

Quan- 

i,ltV. 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 

M 

0 

cs 

Quan- 

tity 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 



Millions 


Millions 


Millions 


Millions 


Millions 


Millbns 



M.ft. 


U,ft 


hd.ft. 


bdju 


bd,ft. 


bd.ft. 

Total 


34,787 


34, 135 


30,503 


37,551 


40, 256 

.... 

33,224 

Softwoods 


26,153 


27,353 


24,915 

.... 

30,235 

.... 

31,001 

.... 

25,546 

Yellow pine 

1 

9,059 

1 

11,533 

1 

8, 772 

1 

11,661 

1 

13,215 

1 

11,236 

Douglas fir 


1,737 

4 

2,928 

3 

4,319 

2 

4,970 

2 

4,749 

2 

3,676 

White pine 

2 

7,742 

2 

5,338 

2 

4,984 

3 

4,584 

3 

4,193 

3 

3,345 

Hemlock 

4 

3,421 

3 

3,269 

4 

2,804 

4 

3,537 

6 

3,373 

5 

2,531 

Western yellow pine. . . 

S 

945 

7 

1,279 

7 

989 

7 

1,387 

7 

1,527 

7 

1,276 

Spruce 

6 

1,448 

6 

1,304 

6 

1,166 

6 

1^5 

6 

1,727 

6 

1,412 

Cypress 

10 

496 

9 

750 

8 

753 

9 

839 

10 

758 

9 

743 

Redwood 

13 

360 

12 

519 

11 

412 

11 

660 

13 

569 

14 

405 

Cedar 


233 


223 

12 

364 


358 


251 


273 

Larch 


51 


32 


141 


289 


325 


382 

Wniite fir 






53 


104 


147 


98 

Sugar pme 


54 




123 


134 


115 


100 

Balsam fir 






36 




i 53 


70 

Lodgepole pine 













All other softwoods 


9 


184 




67 








— — 


___ 








Hardw’oods 


8,634 

.... 

6, 782 


5,588 

.... 

7,315 

.... 

9, 255 

TTT 

7,678 

Oak 

3 

4,438 

5 

2,903 

5 

1,834 

5 

2,820 

4 

3,719 

4 

2, 772 

Maple 

9 

633 

10 

588 

9 

609 

8 

883 

8 

939 

8 

875 

Gum, red and sap 

15 

285 

11 

524 

13 

317 

12 

454 

11 

689 

11 

589 

Yellow poplar 

7 

1, 115 

8 

854 

10 

583 

10 

683 

9 

863 

10 

654 

Chestnut 


207 

15 

244 


224 

13 

4C7 

12 

653 

12 

539 

Birch 


133 


224 

15 

241 

15 

37C 

15 

388 

15 

386 

Beech 






219 


276 

14 

430 

13 

410 

Basswood 

'ii* 

308 


228 

'ii' 

258 

'ii' 

377 

381 

320 

Elm 

11 

457 

'ii' 

258 



227 

.... 

225 



261 


274 

Cottonwood 

12 

415 1 

13 

321 

.A. 

236 


264 

.... 

293 

.... 

232 

Ash 


269 


109 


160 


214 


252 


225 

Hickory 


97 


107 


96 


148 


203 


1 197 

Tupelo 





36 


48 


69 


69 

WalrtTp. 


39 


31 


30 


48 


41 


44 

Sycamore 


30 


18 




46 


43 

Cherry 










0 


18 

All otner hardwood^i . . 


209 


313 


*^520 


98 




Minor species 










19 


30 





I 

....j 








1 Includes a small quantity of softwoods m New York not separately reported. 

2 Reported as “ Mixed ” and probably includes some softwoods. 
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Species or kind of wood. 


1909 

1 1910 


1911 

1912 


1913 

1914 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 

i 

M 

Quan- 

tity. 

i 

ce 

Quan- 

tity. 

i 

Quan- 

tity. 

i 

c3 

Quan- 

tity. 

Total 


Millions 

hd.ft. 

44,510 


Millions 

hd.ft. 

40,018 


Millions 

bd.fi. 

37,003 


Millions 
bd ft. 
39,158 


Millions 
bd ft 
38,387 


Millions 

hd.ft. 

37,346 







* * * " 





33,897 


31,161 


28,902 


30,526 


30,303 


29,407 






* ■ * • 


Yellow pine 

1 

16,277 

4,856 

1 

14, 143 

1 

12 897 

1 

14,737 

5,175 

3,138 

2,427 

1,219 

1 

14,839 

5,556 

2,569 

2,320 

1,259 

1 

14,473 
4,764 
2,633 
2, 166 
1,327 

Dougla^ fii 

2 

2 

5,' 204 

2 

5] 054 
3,231 
2,555 
1,331 


0 

2 

Wlnte pine 

4 

3,900 

4 

3,352 

2,&36 

1,562 

3 

4 

1 

4-j 

Hemlock 

5 

3, 051 

5 

5 

5 

51 

5 

Western yellow pine. . . 

7 

1,500 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Spruce 

6 

1,749 

7 

1,450 

7 

1,262 

982 

6 

9 

1,239 

997 

497 

329 

407 

123 

132 

84 

22 

8 

7 

1,047 

1,097 

510 

358 

395 

88 

7 

1,246 

1,013 

535 

500 

359 

CjTpress 

9 

956 

9 

936 

8 

8 

12 

14 

Redwood 

13 

522 

12 

543 

13 

490 

13 

12 

Cedar 

346 

415 

375 



421 


383 


368 

is 

"TT 

White l!ir 


89 


132 


124 


113 

136 

125 

IS 

Sugai pine 


97 


103 


118 



150 

94 

20 


Balsam fir 


109 


75 


83 




Lodgepolo pine 


24 


27 


33 




AU other softwoods 





















Hardwoods 


10,613 


8,857 


8, 101 


1 8,632 


8,084 


7,939 









Oak 

3 

4,414 

3 

3,522 

4 

3,098 

952 

3 

3,319 

3 

3,212 

901 

3 

3,279 

910 

675 

Maple 

8 

1 1,107 
! 707 

8 

1,007 

610 

9 

8 

1 1,021 

9 

9 

Gum, red and sap 

11 

11 

11 

583 

10 

694 

10 

773 

10 

y^ow poplar 

10 

858 

10 

735 

10 

659 

11 

623 

11 

620 

13 

519 

Chestnut 

12 

664 

13 

535 

12 

529 

12 

554 

13 

506 

11 

541 

Birch 

452 

15 

421 

14 

433 

388 

15 

379 

15 

431 

Beech 

‘ii 

511 

14 

437 

15 

404 

I'ii* 

435 

366 

376 

Basswood 

399 

345 


305 

297 


257 


265 

Elm 


347 


265 


236 


262 


215 


214 

Cottonwood 


266 


220 


199 


227 


209 


195 

Ash 


291 


246 


214 


235 


208 


189 

Hickory 


334 


272 


240 


279 


163 


116 

Tupelo 


97 


92 


98 


123 


120 


124 

Walnut 


46 


36 


38 


43 


41 


26 

Sycamore 


57 


45 


43 


49 


31 


23 









Cherry 


25 


18 


21 


22 


14 



All otner hardwoods. . . 









Minor species 


38 


50 


48 


60 


71 


m 
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Table 496. — Production of lumber j by species, 1899 to 1920 — Continiied. 


1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

Quan- Quan- Quan- Quan- *3 Quan- Quan- 
tity I tity- I tity. g tity. g tity ^ uty. 


Millions Millions Millions Millions Millions Millions 
bd.ft. bd. ft. bd. ft. bd.ft. bd. ft bd ft 

Total 37,012 .... 39,807 .... 35^1 .... 31,890 .... 34,552 .... 33,799 


Softwoods 

. . . - 

29,485 



31,332 .... 

29,174 


25,668 


27,407 


26,810 

Yellow pine 

1 

14,700 

1 

15,055 1 

13,539 

1 

10,845 

1 

13,063 

1 

11,091 

Douglas" fir 

2 

4,431 

2 

5,416 2 

5,585 

2 

5,820 

2 

5,902 

2 

6,960 

Wliite pme 

4 

2,700 

4 

2,700 3 

2,250 

3 

2,200 

6 

1,721: 

6 

1,500 

Hemlock 

5 

2,275 

5 

2,350 5 

2,200 

5 

1,875 

5 

1,755 

5 

1,850 

Western yellow pine. . . 

7 

1,294 

6 

1,690 6 

1,960 

6 

1,710 

4 

1,755 

4 

2,290 

Spruce 

6 

1,400 

7 

1,250 7 

1,125 

7 

1,125 

7 

980 

9 

825 

Caress 

8 

1,100 

8 

1,000 8 

950 

10 

630 

10 

656 

10 

625 

Bedwood 

13 

420 

13 

491 11 

487 

11 

443 

12 

410 

11 

476 

Cedar 

14 

420 



410 .... 

265 


245 

. .. 

332 


260 

Larch 



375 

14 

455 14 

360 

il 

355 

13 

388 

ll 

390 

White fir 


125 


190 .... 

218 


213 


223 


280 

Sugar pme 


128 



169 .... 

133 


112 


134 

— 

116 

Balsam fir 


100 



125 .... 

89 


82 


08 


85 

Lodgepole pme 



26 

.... 

31 .... 

12 


12 


16 

.... 

31 

AIL otSor softwoods 




















_ 


. 


Hardwoods 



7,527 


8,475 .... 

6,057^ 



6,223 


7,145 


6,989 

Oak 

3 

2,970 

T" 

3,300 4 

2,250 

4 

2,025 

3 

2,708 


2,600 

Maple 

9 

900 

9 

975 9 

860 

8 

815 

8 

857 

7 

875 

Gum, red and sap 

10 

655 

10 

800 10 1 

788 

9 

765 

9 

851 i 

8 

850 

Yellow poplar 

12 

464 

11 

560 15 1 

350 

15 

290 

. . 

329 

15 

350 

Chestnut 

11 

490 

12 

535 13 1 

415 

12 

400 

11 

546 

12 

475 

Birch 

IS 

415 

15 

450 12 

415 

13 

370 

14 

375 

13 

406 

Beech 


360 


360 .... 

296 

15 

290 

15 

359 


325 

Basswood 


260 


275 .... 

203 


200 


184 


195 

Elm 


210 


240 .... 

205 


195 



194 


225 

Cottonwood 


180 


200 ...,: 

190 


175 

— 

144 


155 

Ash 


190 


210 .... 

175 


170 


155 


170 

Hickory 


100 


125 .... 

95 


100 



170 


150 

Tupelo 


170 


275 .... 

265 


237 

[ 

144 


180 

Walnut 


90 


90 .... 

62 


100 


39 ! 


35 

Sycamore 


25 


40 ...J 

32 


30 



1 28 * 


31 

Cherrv 












All otner hardwoods 












Mmor species 


48 

j 

40 .... 

56 


61 


6i 


68 



Table 497. — Lumber production reported, 1920.^ 
YELLOW PINE. 


State. 

Number 
of active 
mills 
report- 
ing. 

Quantity reported. 

Per cent. 

Average 
value per 
1,000 feet 
f. 0 b 
miU. 

United States 

6,014 

8,964,313 

100 0 

$35 89 

Louisiana 

202 

2,066, 263 

23 0 

42.50 

Mississippi 

549 

1,322, 958 

14.8 

36 67 

Texas 

221 

1, 125,015 

12 6 

33.81 

Alabama 

872 

985, 773 

11 0 

31 44 

Florida 

196 

744,373 

8.3 

35 77 

Arkansas 

361 

586,369 

6.5 

36.77 

North Carolina 

1,053 

517,425 

5.8 

29.88 

Georgia 

694 

478, 647 

5.3 

26.84 

South Carolina 

367 

436,246 

4.9 

39.06 

Virginia 

731 

404,804 

4.5 

33 48 

Oklahoma 

48 

135, 280 

1.5 

37 60 

Tennessee 

292 

74, 167 

.8 

! 25 16 

Maryland 

149 

35, 360 

1 .4 

29 71 

Missouri 

92 

23,693 

t -3 

25 57 

All other States 

187 

28,040 

1 

.3 

27.43 


1 Por total •nrodrir'tinn m TTmtA/l Qt«toc 'h'tr cnAniAc ca« nnnvi.. Ana 
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Table 497. — Lumber ptoduciion reported j — « oatiniied. 

IX)UGLAS FIR. 


state. 


United States 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Idaho 

Montana 

All other States 


1 Number 
\ of active 
mills 

1 report- ■ 
j mg ' 

QuatrU', reported 

Average 
\aiut‘ per 

i f. 0 b 

1 mill 

M feet 
o m 

Per ceni . 

1 t 

' x,m 1 

6, 956, 6*5.:^ 

lOt) 0 

$34 59 

464 ' 

4, >'^5, 017 

bl 5 

, lU 94 

! >27 1 

‘2,447,36S ‘ 

M H ‘ 

i 34 V) 

I Idl ! 

lbL6.!2 

2 2 

1 30 :>() 

j m i 

105, 7Sb 

i .5 

! 25 09 

1 

>5,670 


; 29 75 

1 9n ! 

11,210 

2 1 

i 31. ib 


United States, 

Minnesota 

Idaho 

Maine 

New Hampshire . . . 
Wisconsin 

Washington 

New York 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Pennsylvama 

Vermont 

West Virginia 

Virgima 

All other States 


Umted States. 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Mchigan 

Pennsylvania 

Oregon 

West Virginia 

New York 

Maine 

North Carolina 

Tennessee 

New Hampshire . . . 

Vermont 

Virgmia 

Massachusetts 

Kentucky 

AU other States 


WHITE PINE 


2.7r)9 ' 

1,377,327 

100 0 

! $41 49 

170 ‘ 

429.210 

31 2 i 


3d ' 

261.251 ; 

19.0 1 

' 53 92 

317 

165. 102 i 

12 0 ’ 

33 94 

195 

121,2)2 1 

S.S 

• 32 07 

207 ' 

88,979 

6 5 1 

1 49 20 

36 ' 

d9,051 

5.0 ’ 

' 45 02 

725 1 

66,311 

4 8 I 

! 46 70 

164 ’ 

57,905 i 

4 2 1 

i 30 26 

129 

36, 186 1 

2.6 i 

! 48 07 

337 , 

29,<)04 ! 

2.1 ! 

1 48 12 

88 ! 

13, 827 

1 0 

41 14 

51 ; 

6, 163 

4 

40 12 

86 1 

6, 127 

! 4 

32 97 

196 

27.1)09 

2 0 

36 92 


HEMLOCK. 


3,001 

l,6a5,320 

100 0 

r32 05 

124 

495,444 

29 4 

27.90 

213 

403,325 

23. 9 

31, 61 

176 

206, .840 

12.3 

31. 58 

334 

134,740 

8.0 

44.69 

47 

89, 130 

5.3 

25 73 

91 

85, 40S 

5. 1 

41.98 

916 

74,004 

4. 4 

38.99 

310 

54,726 

3.3 

31.09 

76 

33,271 

2.0 

' 30.64 

57 

32,721 

1.9 

1 29.07 

143 

23,508 

1.4 

30.36 

203 

17,3,30 

1.0 

34.11 

65 

16,992 

1.0 

37.46 

94 

7, 105 

.4 

29. 19 

43 

6,775 

1 .4 

26 05 

79 

4,001 

1 

.2 

32.27 


WESTERN YELLOW PINE 



900 1 

2, 270, 898 

100.0 

$38. 73 




Oregon * , 

Cahfomia, includmg Nevada ! 

180 1 

141 

124 

630, 326 
509, 471 
366, 857 

27.7 

22.6 

16.1 

44.03 
37.50 
35. 97 

Washington 

Montana - -1 

148 ' 

: 87 

278,573 
173,507 ^ 

12.2 

7.6 

37.34 
31. 78 

Arizona - 

19 

! 

119,406 

5.3 

37.48 

New Mexico - - — .. 

53 

104,059 1 

4 6 

38.22 

South Hakota. - 

44 

45,033 ! 

2.0 i 

41.00 

Colorado 

81 ' 

37, 191 ! 

1.6 

27. 22 

All other States 

43 . 

6,475 

3 

23. 71 
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Table 497. — Lumber production reported, 1920 — Continued. 


SPRUCE 


1 

Slate. 

Number 
of active 
nulls 
report- 
ing. 

Quantity reported. 

Percent. 

Average 
value per 
1,000 feet 
f. o.b 
mill. 

United Stales 

1,241 

805, 320 

100. 0 

S3S 94 

Washington 

75 

192, 671 

i 23.9 

37.70 

Oregon 

39 

165,418 

20.5 

37.03 

Maine 

244 

161,652 

20.5 

40.65 

West Virginia 

11 

48, 121 

6.0 

46.23 

New Hampshire 

94 

43, 835 

5.4 

39.80 

North Carolina 

9 

33, 688 

i 4.2 

42.90 

Minnesota 

74 

31, 492 

3.9 

34.97 

New Yoik 

188 

27, 823 

3.5 

44.33 

Veimont 

205 

25, 962 

' 3 2 

38.92 

Montana 

21 

21, 573 

2.7 

32.98 

Colorado 

! 64 

13, 859 

1.7 

32.89 

Idaho 

I 24 

10, 572 

1.3 

42.38 

Michigan 

67 

8, 686 

1.1 

39 79 

All other States 

1 126 

i 

17,068 

2.1 

32.87 


CYPRESS 


United States 

656 

571,674 

100 0 

$51 02 

Louisiana 

90 

273, 116 

47.8 

54.84 

Florida 

40 

105, 329 

1 18. 4 

62.27 

Georgia 

59 

45, 863 

8 0 

63.18 

Missouii 

43 

41, 053 

7.2 

39 93 

South Carolina. 

33 

36, 183 

6.3 

51,35 

Arkansas 

134 

31,790 

6.1 

37 78 

Mississippi 

63 ! 

11,945 

i 2.1 

38 97 

North Carohna 

64 

5,913 

1.0 

42.48 

Tennessee 

45 

5, 737 

1 0 

43.04 

All other States 

95 

11, 745 

2 1 

40 00 

REDWOOD 

United States ^ 

43 

476,003 

100.0 

$46.90 

CEDAR. 

Umted States 

i 

637 

245,079 

1 

100 0 

$38.68 

Washington 

96 

i 113, 353 

46.2 

1 36.65 

Calif orma 

71 

36, 030 

14.7 

31.68 

Oregon 

51 

34,482 

14.1 

47.09 

Idaho 

21 

26, 663 

10.9 

! 34.48 

Tennessee 

111 

30,963 

4.5 

69.61 

Maine 

55 

6, 837 

2.8 

35.27 

Michigan 

34 

5,252 

2.1 

33.56 

Wisconsm 

41 

2, 445 

1.0 

1 29.72 

All other States . . ... 

157 

9, 056 

3.7 

‘ 42.85 


LARCH 


Umted States 

528 

375, 303 

100.0 

130.28 

Idaho 

62 

142, 103 

i 37.9 

31.01 

lidontana 

44 

' 112,400 

' 30.0 

30.22 

Washington 

75 

66, 266 

17.7 

28.01 

Oregon 

Michigan 

19 

17, 938 

i 4.8 

31.97 

86 

12,457 

3.3 

31.89 

Wisconsin 

114 

11,765 

1 3.1 

28.71 

Minnesota 

89 

11,706 

3.1 

1 31.68 

All other States 

39 

468 

i 

88.85 


1 
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Table 497.— Lumber productim, reported, lOdO— Continued. 

WHITE FIR. 


cjiate, j 

i 

millb 

report- 

ing. 

M feet 

b. m. 

Per cent. 

l.OfXdceli 
f.o b. 
mill 

1 

Umted States 



mo 

830.44 


. .. 


Cahforma, mcliidmg Nevada 

65 

151,957 

5i 3 

30. (U 

Washington 


54, 424 
32,305 

19.5 

11.6 

35. 23 

Montana 

4 

22 19 

Oregon 

51 

33 

1 

22, a91 

111 On 

8.2 

37. 80 

All othei States 

Xiy iliy 

5.1 ! 
1,3 i 

23. 30 


Op i iv 

27. 38 

SUGAR PINE. 


73 


100.0 

$48. 7e 




Califorma 

62 

11 

141, 134 

96.7 

3.3 

49.20 
35. 7S 




Number , 
ofactnc ' 


Quauuty reported. ! Avtraqe 


BALSAM Pin. 


United States 


Marne 

Wiscomn 

Minnesota 

Micbigan 

Yennont 

New I-Iampshiio. 
All other States . 


407 

70,511 

100.0 

$34. 33 

143 

31,042 

44.0 

35 39 

3S 

13,903 

19.7 

36 23 

53 

12,377 

17.6 

28 52 

39 

5,321 

7.5 

36 83 

72 

4,440 

6.3 

34 59 

29 

2,332 

3.3 

27 87 

34 

1,096 

1.6 

46. 2b 


LODGEPOLE. 


United States 

103 

30,136 

100.0 

S30 58 



19 1 

15,603 

10,634 

2,744 

1,155 

51.8 

35.3 

9.1 

3.8 


Colorado 

39 

OO Ata 

W vominff 

24 


All other States 

21 

M D\) 
OA 


m'x* t JL 


OAK. 


United States, 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio — 

North Carolina 

Indiana 

Alabama 

New York 

Texas 

Georgia 

All other States 


8,552 

477 

551 

383 

813 

532 

320 

377 

104 

715 

454 

625 
375 
425 

626 
73 

239 

1,464 


1,853,580 

225,422 

221,260 

202,499 

160,687 

141,588 

115,399 

101,667 

'92,725 

88,729 

85,131 

82,671 

79,640 

46,646 

32,157 

27,074 

26,003 

118,302 


100.0 

12.2 

11.9 

10.9 

9.0 

7.0 

0.2 

5.5 

5.0 
4.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.3 

2.5 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

6.4 


$46.88 

40.00 
59.51 
51 07 
44,25 

41.35 

36.95 

39.84 

45.11 

54.21 

45 07 
62 74 
33 2o 
53 88 
42.43 

37.79 
43 41 
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Table 497 . — Lnmher production reported^ 1920 — Continued. 
MAPLE. 


State- 


United States, 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

New York 

West Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Vermont 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. . . 

All other States 


Number 
of active 
mills 
report- 
ing. 

Quantity reported 

Average 
valuo ])er 
1,000 feet 
fob 
mill. 

M feet 
b. m 

Per cent. 

4,131 

768,345 

100.0 

$50 10 

212 

279,911 

36 4 

54. S 

%'A 

188,252 

24.5 

49 77 

857 

72,721 

9 5 

48 38 

186 

56,630 

7 4 

57.26 

454 

39,194 

5.1 

47 01 

310 

20,664 

3.5 

47 87 

342 

21,817 

2.8 

40.01 

197 

17,759 

2.3 

41. 10 

105 

8,679 

1.1 

40 99 

82 

7,702 

1.0 

34 32 

1,122 

49,013 

6.4 

39 62 


Gmr 


X>mted States, 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Georgia 

Missouii 

Virgmia 

North Carolma 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Oklahoma 

All other States 


2,060 

684,745 

100 0 

$35 24 

288 

194,981 

28.5 

36.79 

232 

147,781 

21.6 

34.86 

103 

125,914 

18.4 

35 79 

234 

52,821 

7.7 

34.47 

162 

33,700 

4.9 

29,46 

34 

20,483 

3.0 

35 29 

55 

18,033 

2.6 

36 33 

19 

17,991 

2,0 

35.51 

60 

17,304 

2.5 

37.08 

143 

12,607 

L8 

27.88 

105 

8,687 

1.3 , 

26 56 

171 

7,417 

1.1 

2S.4S 

7 

7,255 

1.1 

34 15 

6 

6,540 

1.0 

54 60 

411 

13,195 

1.9 

32 23 


YELLOW POPLAK. 


United SI ates 


West Virginia. 

TenneSvSeo 

Vkgmia 

Kentucky 

North Carolma 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Ohio — 

Indiana 


Pennsylvania.. 
South Carolma, 

Maryland 

All other States. 




2,583 

270,407 

100.0 

S58 87 

236 

64,443 

23.8 

74.28 

421 

45,436 

16.8 

60.15 

329 

31,738 

12.8 

55. 15 

294 

31,462 

11,6 

6126 

220 

20,584 

7.6 

49.61 

87 

17,169 

6.4 

62.86 

198 

16,933 

6.3 

39.79 

97 

10,915 

4.0 

46.43 

174 

9,304 

3.4 

59.51 

166 

5,875 

2,2 

61.40 

157 

4,528 

1.7 

49.01 

27 

3,789 

1.4 

4171 

56 

2,077 

.8 

40.24 

121 

3,154 

1.2 

39.83 
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Table 497. — Lumha' production nyortal, i.QC^^^—roatiiiiied. 
CHESTNUT. 


State. 


United States 

West Virginia 

Y irginia 

North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Connecticut 

New York 

Massachusetts 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

Ehodo Island 

Ceorgia 

All other States — 


Number 
of active 
mills 
report- 
ing. 

Q uan" iLy i fpoited. 1 

b.mf 

i 

Average 

V alue T-’er 
l.OOoleet 
f. o h 
mill 

2,977 

079/75 

im 0 

$42 H 

279 

97,001 

21. 0 

50. 03 

121 

50, 103 

u.s 

SO 

157 

47, 170 

12. 1 

3*6 42 

617 

45, Of, 7 

11.0 

37. 09 

19S 

32,653 

h.G 

4 !. 52 

117 

22,875 

6.0 

35. r,9 

419 

17,780 

LT 

12. 38 

110 

17,6^2 

4.7 

30. 50 

258 

16,011 

4.2 

32. 10 

167 

7,227 

1.0 

39.92 

87 

5,312 

1 1.4 ! 

34. 46 

4-i 

3,701 i 

1.0 

46.11 

16 

3,135 ^ 

1 *? 

32.01 

6 

2,561 


31.57 

81 

5,001 

1 1.3 

! 32. 11 


BIECH. 


United States 

1, S82 

346,577 j 

100 0 ! 

8.>4, 44 

Wtsconsm 

19S 

t 177,305 j 

51. 2 ! 

57. 27 

Michigan 

128 

58,866 

17 0 1 

i 54.88 

New York 

445 

33,221 1 

0.6 I 

52. 04 

Maine 

128 

17,49o 

5.0 

39 01 

Vermont 

ISO 

is; 307 

4.4 

42.75 

West Virginia 

77 

10,910 

3.1 

69.21 

New Hampshire 

104 

10,023 

2.9 

36.01 

Minnesota 

78 

6,427 

1.9 

36.00 

Pennsylvania — ^ 

181 

6,370 

1.8 

61.71 

All other States 

354 

10,652 

3.1 

37.09 


BEECH. 


United States 

New York 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

West Virginia 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Louisiana... 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

New Hampshire . . . 

Virgmia 

Mississippi 

North Carohna 

All other States 


3,051 

264, 572 

100.0 

$36.51 

700 

43, 982 

16.6 

37 59 

127 

41, 987 

15.9 

41.28 

247 

34, 471 

13.0 

37.29 

314 

33,471 

12,7 

35.83 

196 

27,826 

10.5 

40.92 

304 

18,970 

7.2 

33 99 

283 

17, 565 

6 6 

28.74 

33 

10,446 1 

3.9 : 

26.14 

286 

8,711 

3.3 : 

29,84 

132 

6,206 

2.3 

36.04 

58 

4,447 

1.7 

34.42 

67 

4,189 

1.6 

47.79 

39 i 

2,289 

.9 

32 42 

30 

2,154 

.8 

32.26 

236 

7,858 

3.0 

31.41 
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Table 497. — Lumber ‘production reported, 1920 — Continued. 
BASSWOOD. 


State. 

Number, 
of active 
mills 
report- 
ing. 

Quantity reported. 

M erage 
van:e per 
Ij 000 foot 
f.o b. 
null. 

M feet 

b. m. 

Per cent. 

United States 

2,372 

169, 276 

100.0 

$54 28 

Wisconsin /. 

225 

59, 007 

34 9 

57 05 

Michigan 

154 

23, 502 

13 9 

56 65 

West Virginia 

138 

' 19, 369 

11 5 

60 81 

New York 

679 

14, 834 

8 8 

50.44 

North Carolina 

66 

1 7, 616 

4 5 

44. 81 

Virmiiia 

56 

7,258 i 

4 3 

61 16 

Minnesota 

104 

5 ; 412 

3 2 

38 69 

Tennessee 

70 

4, 953 

2 9 

52.87 

Ohio 

165 

4, 940 

2 9 

50 14 

Indiana 

122 

4,662 

2 8 

53 24 

Pennsylvania 

153 

4,417 

2 6 

53 59 

Vermont 

127 

4, 308 

2 5 

44 88 

Kentucky 

99 

4, 303 

2 5 

42 36 

All other States 

214 

4, 575 

2 7 

37 56 


ELM 


XJiiitccl States 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New York 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

All other States 


,473 

182, 845 

100.0 

$47.23 

237 

49, 120 

26 9 

53 91 

164 

28, 951 

15 8 

69 07 

117 

20, 938 

11.4- 

43 24 

253 

20, 012 

10.9 

51.88 

280 

10,751 

5 9 

43 36 

75 

9, 272 

5.1 

44. 78 

122 

9,118 

6 0 

32 17 

423 

6, 879 

3.8 

40.31 

139 

6, 692 

3.7 

31.92 

45 

5,763 

i 3.1 

27.72 

96 

4,611 

2 5 

28 05 

522 

10, 738 

5 9 

32 14 


COTTONWOOD. 


United States 

926 

138,076 

100.0 

$33.38 

Minnesota 

99 

47, 773 

34 6 

27 38 

Mississippi 

55 

21,798 

15. 8 

38 51 

Arkansas 

47 

13, 673 

9.9 : 

43, 08 

Lomsiana 

34 

8, 165 

5 9 

31 19 

Wisconsm 

50 

7,464 

5.4 

32.26 

Missouri ! 

57 

6, 133 

4.4 

37.37 

Michigan 

42 

5, 454 

4,0 

32 04 

Tennessee 

43 

4, 937 

3.6 

40.81 

Iowa 

44 

3, 578 

2 6 

35. 46 

Oisiahoma 

10 

3,160 

2.3 

31.78 

All other States 

445 

15, 941 

11.5 

34 15 
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Table 497. Lumber production reported, 1920 — < ’oatinuecL 
ASH. 


927 


State. 

Number 

ofaciiTo 

Quantity reported 

Average 
value per 
LOGO feet 
f. 0. b. 
mill. 

mills 

repoit- 

mg. 

M feet 
b.m. 

I’er cent 

Umted States i 



mo 

$61.28 

Lomsiana 

Oy XUX 

1:4 <,618 

J- " 

20,051 

13.6 

57.44 

Arkansas 

1)0 

■Wisconsm 


10, 516 
12,939 


53. M 

Indiana 

173 

&..S 

5b. ho 

Tennessee 


12, 104 

8.2 

87. 42 


173 

io^ 0i X 

7,4 

69. 59 

New York 

2S4 

9, 9-lS 
9,363 
7, 6bo 

0. 7 

1 76. 2S 

Mississippi 

C20 

(». 4 

57. 74 

Michigan 

iO 


50. 54 

West Virginia 

libO 

1 Art 

5, S16 
5,063 

4,S94 

3.9 

OOa 59 

Georgia 

07 

3.4 

86.96 

Penns Ylvama 

Jit 

3.3 

55. 37 

Alabama 

zou 

AO 

3, 8')7 

2.6 

62.69 

Iklissoun 

*xJi 

AQ 

3, 596 

2.4 

51. 69 

South Carolina 

Oo 

OA 

' 3, <)27 

2. 4 

55. 45 
70.99 

Kentucky 

t rr'-' 

0,6 id, 

‘i Q01 

2.3 

All other States 

iOtf 

Q 

o, oZi 

1 A f e. .T 

2.3 

50. 18 
48.36 

— - — 1 . 

OXo 

14, UUi) 

9.9 


HICKORY. 


United States 



100,0 

$52.57 




Arkansas 




58.69 

48.82 

48.96 

49.18 

55.78 

Tennessee 



21,7 

Kentucky 

259 


16. 7 

West Virgima 

206 

267 


8, 7 

Indiana . T 

^9, 532 



<.2 

Mississippi 

79 

309 

130 

43 

134 

9,315 

6 818 


53.09 

62.48 

52.71 

AO OO 


K O 

Missouri 

6!370 
4, 913 
3,799 

Om J 

A ft 

Lomsiana 

q >7 

Ponnsylvama 

0* ( 

0 ft ! 

43.21 



Virginia 

179 

70 

104 

426 

2 982 

0 Q 


lUmois 

2] 818 
2,327 
9,092 

JmO 

0 o 

41. 11 
42.59 

07 ftO 

North Carohna 

1 Q 

AIT other States 

X* o 

A Q 

0>/« 


0. y 

49.36 


TUPELO. 


United States. 

Louisiana 

Alabama. 

South Carolina 

Mssissippi 

Arkansas 

Virginia 

North Carolina.. .. 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Illinois 

AU other States 


721 

161,055 

100.0 

$33.68 

45 

87, 038 

54.0 

35.09 

46 

12,696 

7.9 

36.74 

21 

12, 278 

7.6 

38.54 

52 

8,758 

5.4 

27.01 

71 

7,685 

4.8 

31.73 

39 

7,639 I 

4.8 

29.12 

45 

4,780 

2.9 

32.90 

84 

3,583 

2.2 

28.99 

25 

3,430 

2.1 

22.52 

10 

2,494 

1.6 

18.46 

283 

10, 724 

6.7 

32.22 
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Table 497. — Lumher production reported, 1920 — Continued. 
WALNUT. 


1 

Number 
of active 

i 

Quantity reported. 

Average 
value per 
1,000 feet 
f . 0 b 

IjQllI. 

state. 

nulls 
report- ^ 
mg. 1 

M feet 
b. m. 

Per cent. 

United States 

1,076 

32,704 

100.0 

SS8.92 


Missouri 

69 

6,964 

5,589 

21.3 

64. B 
100.72 
94.77 
102.14 
83.91 

59.82 

77.98 

58.59 

115,09 

OIiio 

150 

17.1 

Indiaiia 

165 

4,723 

14.4 

Illinois 

28 

2,445 
2, 186 

7.5 

iContucky 

137 

6.7 

Iowa - 

21 

2,112 

6.5 

Tennessee 

104 

1,392 

1,008 

6,287 

4.2 

West Virginia 

8S 

3.1 

A 17 other States 

314 

19.2 



SYCAMORE. 


United States 

915 

29, 250 

100.0 

3f32.12 


A rlrsinsas 


6,966 

4,106 

23.8 

36.62 
34.54 
31.79 
28.56 
31. 13 

27. 89 
35.38 

29.90 
24 73 
28.22 

Indiana 

ISS 

14.0 

ifississippi 

35 

3,519 

12.0 


s 98 

2,667 

1,991 

1,915 

1,741 

9.1 

Tennessee 

46 

6.8 

Kentucky 

120 

6.6 

Oiiio 

108 

6.0 

North Carolina 

3 

1,527 

5.2 

Ilhnois 

46 

1,178 

4.0 

AIT other States 

207 

S,C46 

12.5 
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Table 498 . — Lumher prodiKlion nportfrl, 1920— Minor Rpenrs.'- 


Kind of wood. 

Number 
of active 
mills 
report- 
ing. 

Quantity 
repoited 
(M feet 
b. m.) 

Average 
value 
per 1,000 
feet 
f o.b. 
mdl. 

Total 


64,158 

eiOO 89 



Mahogany 

9 

21, 193 

211 47 

Cheny 

220 

8,563 

76 48 

Willow 

15 

7,480 

32.18 

Noble fir 

C^) 

6,397 

33.53 

Pecan 

51 

3,990 

38 17 

Buckeye 

59 

3,980 

46 25 

Magnolia 

31 

3,879 

36.00 

Hackbeiry 

57 

1,974 

29,69 

Locust 

52 

1,700 

36 14 

Alder 

14 

1,624 

38 40 

Buiteinut 

2 63 

654 

46.55 

Cucumber 

19 

616 

49 09 

Dogwood 

(0 

603 

75 00 

Laurel 

(2) 

500 

60 00 

Persimmon 

16 

399 

85.49 

Spanish cedar 

3 

234 

140.92 

Bellwood 

(2) 

117 

54 46 

Red bay 

3 

93 

46 09 

Apple 

Holly 

0) 

72 

40.00 

(2) 

31 

111 13 

Sassafras 

s 

15 

41.33 

Chittum 1 

(}) 

15 

34 67 

Box elder 

(2) 

14 

31.28 

Boxwood i 

(®) 

13 

»100 00 

Coffee tree i 

0) 

1 

3 30 00 

Mulberay i 

i 

(2) : 

i 

1 

3 30 00 


States reporting 


Louisiana, New Yoik, Inuiarsa, Illinois, Olno 

West Vimma, New York, Peni]3\hann, Ohio, In 
diana, Tennessee, North Carolma, MicbiKiiii, Vir> 
gmia, Kentuckv, Vermont, l^fa^sachu&et ts, Arkaii- 
sas, Hiiuois, Wisconsin, Couaecucut, Marvlartiii. 

Lomsuna, Mississippi, Arkansas, New V'ork, Wis- 
consin, Virginia. 

Oregon. 

Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Texas 

Tennessee, Norm Carc^na, Yirgmia, West Viremii, 
Kentucky, Ohio 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. Georcia, Alabama. 

Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Indiana, Iliiuois, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, jsVlabama, Tennessee, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania, Indiana, Arkansas^ I.ouL^iaiia, Itlarv- 
land, West Virginia, Missmiri,' Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Nor^li Ctiiolma, 
lUinois. 

Washington, Oregon. 

West Virginia, Wisconsin, Indiana, New York. \’ir- 
gmia, Vermont, North Carolina, Minnesota. iTnn- 
syivania, Tennessee, Ohio. Micmgan, KentucAy. 

W'est Virginia, Pennsylvania, New" York, Ohio, i'en- 
nessee. 

Florida, Mississippi. 

California 

Arkansas, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Missouri, Louisiana. 

New York, Louioiana, Ohio 

Tennessee 

Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina. 

New York, Indiana. 

Massachusetts, Mississippi. 

Arkansas, Tennessee, Indiana. 

North Carolina, Tennessee. 

North Caiollna. 

Ulmois. 

Arkansas. 

Ohio. 


1 Computed total production in the United States, 68,300 M feet, 

2 Less than 3 mills. 

s Arbitrary value assigned. 
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Table 499. — Value of lumber produced^ by States, 1840, 1850, and 1860, compared mth 

1920. 




1840 


1850 


1860 


1920 


Rank 

Value. 

Rank. 

Value. 

Rank 

Value. 

Rank 

Value 

United States 


$12,943,507 


$58,521,976 


$93, ,338, 600 


$1,298,809,107 

Alabama 

20 

169,008 

16 

1,103,481 

; 17 

1, 873, 484 

8 

45, 70S, 992 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

’*'*19' 

176,617 


122,918 


1, 155, 902 


4, 539, 865 
56 7919 cil") 

California 



20 

959, 485 

8 

3,943,881 

0 

60.459,480 

Colorado 






2,008,300 

Connecticut 


147,811 


534,794 


572,731 


2, 548, 9b0 

Delaware 


5,562 


236, 863 


276, 161 


580, 140 

Florida 


20,346 


391,034 


1,470,045 

13 

37,934,110 

Ccorgia 


114,050 


923,403 

12 

2,412,996 

18 

23, 600,564 

Idaho 







14 

37,694,200 

Illinois 

16 

203,606 

11 

1,324,484 

10 

2,543,985 


2,215,269 

Indiana 

8 

420,791 

6 

2, 195,351 

7 

4,271,005 


14,426,055 

Iowa 


50,280 


470, 760 

16 

2,124,502 


583,011 

Kansas 





1,550,737 


^17,737 

Kmtuc'ky 


130.329 

8 

1,502,434 

11 

2,463,085 


17,627,246 

Lomsiana 


66, 106 

13 

1, 129, 677 
5, 872, 573 


1,575, 995 

S 

137, 155,200 

Maine ! 


1, 80S, 683 

3 

4 

6, 598, 565 


18,398,784 
2,865, 888 

Maryland 

14 

226,977 


2 614, 168 


2 628, 989 


Massachusetts. 

11 

3M,S45 

7 

1,552, 205 

13 

2,218, 144 


4,979, 008 

Michigan 

9 

392, 325 

5 

2, 464; 329 

3 

7,040, 190 

15 

34 ; 183; 302 

Minnesota 




57, 800 


1,234,203 

20 

20,850,534 

Mississippi 

18 

192,794 


913, 197 

18 

1,823,027 

4 

82,421,^i0 

Missouri 


70,355 

9 

1,479, 124 

9 

3,074, 226 


10,293,468 

Montana 






^ 

13,509,500 

Nebraska 






335, 340 



1 13,568 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

7 

433, 217 

17 

1, 099, 492 


1.208, 629 



(3) 

8,412,624 

New Jersey 

12 

271,591 

14 

1,123,0,52 

20 

1,608,610 


983,027 

New Mexico 



20,000 


45, 150 

....... 

4,265,120 

New York 

1 

3,891,302 

1 

13, 126, 759 

2 \ 

9,710,945 



19,-760,181 

North Carolina 

6 

506,766 

18 

985,075 


1,074,003 

10 

41,901,587 

Ohio 

13 

262,821 

4 

3,864,452 

5 

5, 158,076 


12,914,280 

Oklahoma 





6,305,606 

Oiegon 



10 

1, 355, ,500 


690,008 

3 

121,707,500 

I^ennsylvama 

S 

1,150,220 


7,729,058 

1 

10, 743, 752 

10 

22,994,400 

Rhode Island 


1 4-1,455 


241,556 


74, 592 


307,228 

South Carohna 

5 

537, 684 

15 

1, 108, 880 


1,124,440 

17 

24,401,685 

South Dakota 








1,849, 100 

Tennessee 

“"is' 

217,606 


725, 387 

15 

2, 199, 703 

16 

33,227,278 

Texas 




466,012 

19 

1,735,454 

9 

45,312,080 

Utah 




14,620 


119, 145 


178,638 

Vermont 

30 

346,939 


618,065 


901,519 


6,471,430 

Virginia 


538,092 

19 

977,412 

14 

2,201, 187 

11 

40,758,592 

■WashiDfj:ton 





1, 172,520 

1 

190,778,250 

West Virginia < 






12 

38,556,352 

Wisconsin. 

17 

202,239 

12 

1,218,516 

6 

4,377,880 

7 

46,720,392 

Wyoming 

STATE GEOXTPS.O 






193,204 

Northeastern 

1 

8,671,632 

7 

32,748,045 

1 

34,540,637 


87,601,670 

Central 

S 

1,305,568 

2 

11,091,232 

2 

19,710, 680 

3 

129,259,948 

Southern 

4 

738,921 

S 

5,049,722 

4 

12,054, 103 

1 

435,160,924 

North Carohna pine 


1,582,542 

5 

3,071,367 


4, 399, 630 

4 

107,061,864 

Lake 

5 

594,564 

4 

3,740,645 

3 

12,652,273 

5 

102,054,228 

Facafic 



2,314,985 

5 

5,806,409 

2 

372,308,233 

Rocky Mountam 




34,620 


164,295 


62,388,827 

AH other 


50,280 


470,760 


4,010,579 


3,063,416 


1 Proportional division for comparative purposes. 

2 Includes Distnct of Columbia (product valued at $29,000 in 1850 and $21,125 in 1860). 

3 Included mth California. 

Part of Virginia prior to 1870. 

5 Distribution of States same as shown m Table 495. 
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Group. 


United States (conti- 
nental, exclusive of 
Alaska). 

N ortheastern 
group — 

(a) Softwood 

subgroup. 

(b) Hardwood 

subgroup 

Appalachian group. 


Soutbeastern group 

East Mississippi 
group. 

West ^Mississippi 
group. 

Lake States gioup. 


Prairie group . 


Rocky Mountain 

or them 
subgroup 

(b) Southern 
subgroup. 

Pacific group 


Year, average, 
and per cent 


1921 

6-ycar average. . 
Pk' cent 


1921 

6-year average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year a-'''erage. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-yeai aveiage. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-ycar aveiage. 

Pei cent 

1921 

0-year average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-yeai aveiage. 

Pei cent 

1921 

6 -year aveiage. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year average. 
Per cent 


1921 

6-year average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-ycar average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year average. 
Per cent 


Number of fires by cause . 


Lightning. 

Railroads. 

.2 

0 

1 
w 

Brash burning 

1 

k 

& 

a 

S ' 
*3 

c 

0 

w 

a 

c 

2 

'P 

I 

c 

B 

h> 

i 

3 i 
"c 

£-» ! 

u 

2,188 

5, 515 

1,826 

4,358 

7,638 

5, 336 

2, sol! 

8, 770 38, 433 ’ 

m 

3,006 

4,987 

1,973 

4,431 

4, 696 

4, 25 , 3 ! 

2,092' 

8, 07S'3.1 516 

1'.0 

9.0 

11 9 

5.9 

13.2 

14.0 

12 7, 

i 

6.2 

24. li 

100 


93 

489 

42 

202 

770 

1 

3^ 

92 

335 ; 

2, 05S 

5.3 

32 

463 

25 

94 

273 

22, 

128 

17S 

1,235 

3 . b 

2 6 

38.1 

2.1 

7.7 

22 5 

1.8 

10. r> 

li.7 

liiO 



1,436 

4 


50 

64! 

77 s 

1, 661 

4, 191;, 

11 7 

1 

1,208 

6 

364 

255 

46, 

391 

i,2;m 

3, 505, 

HI. 5 


34 5 

.2 

10 4 


1.3 

11 1 

35 2 

100 


19 

1, 140 

85 

m 

119 

258 

266 

1 , 35S 

3,518' 

9.2 

17 

800 

190 

392 

231 

206 

173 

3,017 

3, 056 

9.1 

.5 

26.2 

6.2 

12 8 

70. 

6.7 

5 7 

31 3 

itH); 


269 

877 

1,053 

1, 551 

2,706 

2,727 

712 

2, 175 

12,070. 

.33.4 

435 

945 

958 

1, 765 

1,334 

2,191 

569 

2, 284110, ISII 

31.3 

4.2 

9 0 

1 9.2 

16.8 

12.7 

20.9 

5 4 

21.8 

100 


76 

137 

i 69 

171 

141 

148 

37 

257 

1,026 

2 7 

68 

276 

115 

287 

201 

154 

65 

350 

L5lt> 

4.5 

4.5 

IS 2 

: 7.6 

18.9 

13. 3 

10 1 

4 3 

23.1 

100 


157 

298 

I 231 

514 

961 

1, 290 

148: 

1, 501 

5, UX) 

13,3 

91 

309 

’ 24li 

630 

572 

93b 

12d 

1,319 

4,221 

12.6 

2.2 

7.3 

1 5 7 

14.9 

13 5 

22.2 

3 0 

31.2 

luo 


28 

305 

68 

456 

314 

25 

274 

53.3 

2,053 

5.3 

10 

326 

42 

267 

138 

18 

173 

493 

1, 467 

1 4.4 

.7: 

22.2 

2 9 

18.2 

9 4 

1.2 

n.8 

33. 6 

lUO 


36 

6 

4 

12 

20 

3 

8 

14 

lOi 

.3 

47 

6 

3 

6 

7 

1 

6 

34 

90 

.3 

52.2 

6.7 

3.3 

6.7 

7.8 

1.1 

6.7 

15.5 

100 


666 

306 

109 

131 

607 

177 

60 

216 

2,271 

5.9 

937 

307 

52 

183 

. 430 

i iOl 

70 

275 

2.355 

7.0 

39.8 

13,0 

2.2 

7.8 

. 18.2 

i 4.3 

3.0 

11.7 

100 


135 

97 

29 

42 

: 218 

1 25 

29 

45 

620 

1.6 

284 

90 

63 

37 

146 

- 18 

51 

128 

807 

4i 

35.2 

11.1 

6 6 

4 6 

. IS.l 

2.2 

6 3 

15.9 

100 


719 

364 

152 

474 

: 1,732 

! 584 

391 

680 

5,096 

13. 3 

1,084 

257 

288 

406 

. 1,109 

1 560 

340 

756 

4,8001 

22.6 

5.3 

6.0 

S.S 

23.1 

. 11.7 

7.1 

15.7 

100 

...... 


BY STATES. 


Northeastern group. 

(a) Softwood sub- 
group— 

Marne 1 


New Hamp- 
shire.2 

Vermont 2 


New York i.... 


(b) Hardwood sub- 
group— 
Massachusetts^ 


1921 

6-year average.. 

Per cent 

1921 

0-year average.. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year average.. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year average.. 
Per cent 


, 1921 

6-year average.. 1| 

Percent. 1 0.1 

Rhode Island 2 1921 

6-year average. 

Percent 

Connecticut 2 . 1921 

6-year average.. 

_ Percent — 

1 State official records prior to 1920 covered onV 
ignated “Maine for^try^ district “ a^d 


37 

9 

6.6 

6 

4 

0.7 

3 

1 

1.2 

47 

18 

4.4 


39 

17 

12.4 

282 

342 

5S.7 

27 

16 

19.1 

141 

88 

^ 1.4 


18 

11 ^ 

8.0 

9 

9 

1.5 

3 
1 

1.2 

12 

4 

1.0 


4 

5 

0.2 



677 
33. 

11 
6 

12.5 
226 
278 

38.0 j *•'^1 — 1 — -» - ‘ ' 

stipulated forest fire protection districts— m Maine aes- 
’ ''Fire towns,” smee 1920 additional protection areas 
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Table 500 . — Causes of forest fires — C'ontinued. 

BY STATES— Continued. 







Number of fires by 

causes 




Group. 

Year, average, 
and per cent. 

Lightning. 

Railroads. 

Lumbering. 

Brush burning 

Campers. 

Incendiary. 

Miscellaneous. 

Unknown 

Total. 

Per cent. 

Northeastern greup— 












Continued. 

(b) Hardwood sub- 
group — Coiitd. 












New Jersey . 

1921 


337 


83 

3. 

4 

134 

335 

890 

20.0 

6-year average. . 
Percent 


217 

34.7 

i 

0.1 

73 

10.3 

71 

10.0 

4 

0.6 

76 

10.7 

239 

83.6 

711 

100.0 

20.2 

Appalachian group* 





48 

103 

157 




f’cnnsylvama i 

1921 

11 

997 

13 

135 

920 

2,384 

67.2 

6-year average.. 

7 

553 

36 

ill 

154 

108 

66 

574 

1,609 

52.7 


Percent 

0.4 

34.4 

2.2! 

6.9; 

9.6 

6.7 

4.1 

35.7 

100.0 

Delaware^. 

1921 



( 





4 

4 

0.1 


6-ycaraveiage . 


1 






5 

6 

0.2 


Per cent 


16.7 






S3. 3 

100.0 


Maryland ^ 

1921 


29 

9 

41! 

38 

35 

3 

63 

218 

6.1 

6-year average.. 


22 

6! 

22 

29 

29 

3 

43 

154 

5.0 


Percent....... 


14.3 

3 9i 

14.3 

18.8 

18.8 

2.0 

27 9 

100.0 



1921 

1 3 

73 

35 ; 

117 

13 

46 

106 

267 

660 

18 0 


6-yea^ average.. 

9 

192 

134i 

240' 

43 

42 

99 

325 

1,084 

35.5 


Per cent 

0.8 

17.7 

12 4 

22.1 

4.6 

3.9 

9.1 

30 0 

100. C 


West Virginia ^ 

1921 

5 

41 

28 

15 

20 

74! 


99 

282 

8.0 

6-year average.. 

1 

32 

14 

19 

5 

271 

5 

100 

203 

6.6 


Percent....... 

0.5 

15.7 

6.9 

9.4 

2.5 

13,3 

2.5 

49.2 

100.0 


Southeasern group* 












North Carolina 4... 

1921 

17 

207 

102 

293 

258 

73 

145 

537 

1,632 

13.5 


6-year average,. 

12 

228 

168 

375 

179 

76! 

98 

600 

1,636 

15.6 


Per cent 

0.7 

13.9 

10.3 

22.9 

10 9 

4. 7 

6.0 

30 G 

100.0 


South Carolina . 

1921.... 

87 

239 

147 

440 

322 

353 

242 

422 

2,252 

18.7 


6-year average.. 

23 

64 

70 

206 

no 

117! 

105 

146 

841 

8.0 


Percent 

2.7 

7.6 

8.3 

24.5 

13.1 

1^ 

12 . 5 : 

17.4 

100.0 


Georgia 2 

1921 

SI! 

79 

134 

235 

1,090 

458 

954 

54: 

326 

2,923 

24,2 

6-year average.. 

316! 

222 

222 

619 

1,002 

174 

819 

3.831 

36.6 


Per cent. 

8.2! 

5 8 

5. S 

16.2 

12.0 

26.1 

4.5! 

21.4 

100.0 


Florida * 

1921 

11 

73 

399 

98 

241 

949 

93 

12ft 

3,985 

16.4 


1 6-yeai average.. 

15 

113 

171 

167 

163 

584 

45| 

164 

1,422 

13.6 


i Percent : 

1.11 

7.9 

12.0 

11.7 

11,5' 

41-1 

3. 2 

11.5 

100.0 


Alabama 2 

1921 

Ml 

109 

72! 

151 

IGl 

228 

iio| 

533 

3,408 

11.7 


6-year average.. 

44 

192 

195 

203 

191 

211 

93 

299 

3,428 

13.6 


Percent.. i 

3. 1 

13.4 

13, 7 

14.2 

13. 4 

14.8 

6. 5| 

20.9 

100.0 


Mississippi 2 

1921 

59 

170 

199 

334 

G3i 

170 

68 

236 

1, 870 

15.5 

6-year average.. 

26 

126 

132 

195 

2331 

201 

54 

356 

1,323 

12.6 


Percent 

2.0 

9.5 

10.0 

14.7 

17.6 

15, 2 

4.1 

26.9 

100.0 


East Mississippi group: ' 
Ohio!* 

1921 

M 

6 34 

6 23 

6 12 

6 17 

6 61 


&82 

6 233 

k.7 


6-ycar average. - 

16 

52 

20 

36 

17 

30 

ii 

51 

233 

15.4 


Per cent 

6.9 

22.3 

8.6 

15. 4 

7.3 

12.8 

4.7! 

21.9 

100.0 


Indiana 3.. 

1921 

28 

20 

2 

32 

25 

2 


22 

131 

12.8 


6-year average.. 

19 

66 

1 

45 

36 

9 

7| 

42 

215 

14.2 


Percent- 

8.8 

26.1 

0.5 

20.9 

16.7 

4.2 

3.3: 

19.5 

10).0 

...... 

Illinois ® 

1921 

s 26 

6 19 

6 2 

6 30 

6 23 

& 2 


^ 20 

^ 122 

13.9 


6-year average.. 

20 

49 

7! 

41 

26 

10 

8 

34 

195 

12.9 


Per cent 

10.3 

25.1 

3.61 

21.0 

13.3 

5.1 

> 4.1 

17.5 

100.0 


Kentuclsy 2 

1921 

17 

45 

25! 

80 

50 

38 

! 31 

66 

352 

34.3 

6-year average.. 

3 

18 

6 

46 

20 

10 

9 

29 

20.6 

141 

9.3 


Per cent 

21.0! 

12. 8| 

4.2 

32.6 

14.2 

7.1 

6.4 

100. 0 


Tennessee s. 

1921 

1 

19* 

7 

17 

26 

! 46 

6 

67 

188 

18.3 


6-year average.. 

10 

101 

81 

119 

102 

95 

30 

194 

732 

48,2 


Per cent 

1.4 

13.8 

11.0 

16.3 

13.9 

13.0 

4.1 

26.5 

100.0 


West Mississippi group: 
Missouri A.... 












1921 - 

124 

46 

12 

* 364 

447 

783 

17 

267 

2,000 

40.4 


6-year average.. 

64 

91 

76 

323 

217 

483 

31 

272 

1,557 

36.8 


Per cent : 

41 

5.8 

4.9 

20.8 

13.9 

31.0 

2.0 

17.5 

100.0 


Arkansas 2 

1921 

4 

46 

6 

31 

34 

367 

19 

1 226 

723 

14.2 


6-yw average.. 

4 

60 

32 

153 

154 

343 

33 

333 

1,112 

26.3 


Percent- 1 

0.4] 

5.4 

2.9 

1 13.8 

13.8 

30.8] 

3.0 

29.9 

100.0 



1 Based on ofReial State and Eederal records for tbe entire forest area of the State. 

No State organised protection,* estimates secured from volunteer reporters or general averages. 

3 Omoial records cover a portwn of the forest area of tho State. 

4 Official records supplemented by estimates secured from volunteer reporters in localities where no 
organised protection exists. 
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BY STATES-CoGuniied. 


Group. 


West Mississippi 
group— Continued 
Oklahoma ^ 

Louisiana 2 

Texas ^ 

Lake vStates group: 
Michigan ^ 

Wisconsin s 

lilinnesota 2 


Prairie group. 

South Dakota ^ — 


Nebraska ^ 


Rocky Mountain group 
(a) Northern sub- 
group— 

Montana 2 


Idaho 2 

Wyoming 8. 

(b) Southern sub- 
group — 

Colorado 2 ,. 


Arizona 3 

New Mexico s. 

Nevada 3 

Utah 3 

Pacific group' 


Year, average, 
and per cent. 


Washington ■*. . 

Oregon ^ 

California 't- - . 


1921 

6-year average. 

Percent 

1923 

6-year average. 

Per cent 

1921 

f)-year average. 
Per cent 


1921 

6-yeai average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-ycar average. 

Percent 

1921 

6-year average. 
Per cent 


1921 

6-year average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year average. 
Per cent 


Number of 111 cs by 


1921 

6-year average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6 year average. 
Per cent 


1921 

6-yoar average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year average. 

Percent 

1921 

6-year average. 

Percent 

1921 

6-year average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year average. 
Percent 


1921 

6-year average. 

Per cent-- 

1921 

6-year average. 

Per cent 

1921 

6-year average. 
Per cent 
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U 


i 
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Cj 


25 

57 


50 

45 

2s 

1 

21! 

! 

47^ 

i 

27s| 

5.4 

19 

78 

i6 


481 

27; 

16j 

88 

375i 

8. 9 

5.0 

20.8 

4.3 

22.1’ 

12 81 

7.2' 

4..0 

23. 7, 

100.0', 



72 

so 

Si 

21SI 

301 

42' 

.U7> 

707 

15.0 

i 

38 

51 

I6i 

6Gi 

52j 

2L 

377' 

62.S1 

11.9 

0.2 

6.1 

8.1 

2 5 

10.5' 

S.3 

4 3| 

€0 ih 

100 0!, 


4 

77 

133 

61 

217; 

92 

40 

014 

If 277; 

25. 0 

3 

42 

60 

55 

871 

31 

19! 

249 

5521 

13.1 

0.5 

17 

7.6 

153 

12.0 

56 

10.0 

222 

15. Sj 
262^ 


3.4 

133 

45 1 

ios’ 

100. 0 


17 

1,02s 

5'i. 1 

7 

139 

18 

139 

84 

11 

97 

1U3, 

6s8 

46.9 

1.0 

2 

20.2 

S 

2.6 

2 

20. 2' 

12 2 
13 

1.6 

14.1 

5 

28^3 

75' 

lOU. 0 


29i 

3 

137 

6.7 


21 

2 

17.4 

7 

1 

4 

4tV 

98 

6.7 


21.4 

2 0 

7.2 

1.0 

1. 1 

46 9 

100,0 


9 

201 

205 

39 

47 

5 


290' 

8S8 

43. 2 

3 

106 

22 

111 

0 

72 

254! 

68 1 

46. 4 

0.4 

24,4 

3 2 

16.3 

6.9 

0.9 

10.6 

37.3 

H*0. 0 


35 

6 

4 

11 

20 

3 

8 

14 

101 

98.1 

44 

6 

3 

0 

'll 

1 

0 

13 

86 

95.6 

51.2 

7.0 

3.5 

7.0 

8.1 

1.1 

7.0 

15.1 

ItKl 0 


1 



1 





2 

1.9 

3 







1 

3 

4,4 

75.0 

207 








100.0 

179 

23 

44 

288 

117 

26 

127 

; 1,011 

44.5 

318 

195 

14 

96 

191 

55 

29 

114 

! 1,012 

4*3.0 

31. 4i 
439i 

19.3 

99 

1.4 

85 

9.5 

84 

18.9 

257 

5.4 

2 8 
37 

11.3 

85 

100.0 


59 

: 1, 145 

50. 4 

603i 

74 

38 

84 

215 

46 

37 

152 

1 1,249 

53.0 

48.3 

5.9 

3.0 

6.7 

17.2 

3.7 

3 

12.2 

100.0 


10 

28 

1 

3 

62 

1 

6 

4 

! 115 

5.1 

16 
17 0 

8 

38 
40 4 

83 

54 


3 

24 


4! 

9 

94 

4.0 


3.2 

9 

25.5 


4.3I 

9.6 

100.1) 


3 

39 


3 

9 

154 

24.8 

25 

1 A p; 

4 

13 

42 

1 

12 

22 

173 

21.4 

31.2 

11 

2.3 

25 

7.5 

23 

24.3 

104 

0.6 

12 

6 9 
7 

12.7' 
21 1 

100.0 


90 

293 

47 3 

196 

A’7 7 

21 

40 

10 

57 

6 

23 

58! 

411 

50.9 

9.7 

2.4 

4 

13.9 

58 

1.5 

13 

> 5 6 

; 18 

14.1 

15 

100.0 


35 

58 

0, i 
3 

146 

23.5 

11 

8 

10 

36 

9 

‘ 13 

39 

184 

22.8 

31.5 

6.0 

4.3 

5.4 

19.6 

4.9 

1 7.1 

21.2 

100.0 


1 

1 

10.0 

1 

4 


4 

3 




8 

1.3 




2 

1 2 

i 1 

1 

3 

10 

1.3 


1 

20.0 

2 

1 20.0 
1 14 

1 10.0 

» 10.0 
1 

30.0 

100.0 

19 

3.1 

4 

1 

2 

1 9 

( 1 

2 

6 

29 

3.6 

13.8 

13.fi 

1 3.4 

6.S 

1 31-1 

3.4 

t 6.9 

20.7 

100.0 


57 

12^ 

f 60 

1 6C 

) 29£ 

1 44 

t 121 

139 

904 

17.7 

141 

12^ 

t 168 

1 105 

> 330 

1 3C 

) 149 

138 

1 , 2 m 

‘ 25.0 

11.7 

10.3 

f 14. C 

1 8.8 

J 28.C 

1 ZA 

f 12.4 

11. 5 

100.0 


445 

1 IOC 

) 52 

t 17( 

) 688 

1 357 

^ 59 

76 

1, 947 

■ 38.2 

443 

; 63 

1 6fi 

i 185 

1 38C 

> 357 

' 68 

; 261 

1,829 

1 38.1 

24.2 

! Z.i 

\ 3.7 

' 10. ( 

) 21. f 

f 19. f 

> 3.7 

■ 14.3 

100 G 

s 

217 

' 14C 

) 4( 

) 24-; 

t m 

) 18? 

i 211 

465 

. 2,245 

i 44,1 

50C 

1 75 

2 52 

} Ilf 

J 38^ 

t 16^ 

i 12? 

; 357 

1 771 

36,9 

28.2 

5| 4.l| 2.1 

)[ 6. 7 

r 21.7 

r| 9.3| 6.C 

(| 20. 2| 100.0 



1 No State organized protection, estimates secured no 

2 Official records supplemented by estimates secured from volunteer reporters in locanmes wnue n 

organized protection exists. , „ , , - 

a 



Table 501 . — Size , damage , and area of forest fires — Summary by groups and States . 
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Table 502 . — National forest areas , hy States, June SO, 1922, 


State. 

Net area. 

State. 

Net area. 

State. 

Net area. 

AlnLaina. . 

Acres 
81,302 
20, 573, 444 
11,267, 640 
914, 091 
19, 181,508 
13,291,280 
320, 273 
144, 668 
18,752,625 
32, 164 
123,6^17 
1,047,941 

Montana 

Acres. 
15,933,889 
205, 944 
4,976,137 
404, 207 
8,423,338 
334, 480 
61, 480 
13, 132, 659 
12, 443 
18, 454 
1,058,745 
245, 251 

Utah 

Acres. 
7,451, 548 
365,938 
9,934,275 
103, 459 
8,414,452 

Alaska : 

Nebraska 

Vn’ginia 

Arizona ! 

Arkansas 

California 1 

n aI nrarl a 

Nevada 

New li'ampshire 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

Washington 

West Viiginia 

Wyommg 

Aggi’egate for 
the 148 na- 
tional for- 
ests 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Porto K. 1 CO 

South Caiolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

156,837,282 


Table 503 . — State forests, State parhs, and other State forest land ^ 


State 

State 

forests. 

State 

parks. 

Other 
State 
foiest 
land 2 

State. 

State 

foiests. 

State 

parks 

Other 

State 

forest 

land.2 

Alabama 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

175.000 
31, 130 
44,845 

120.000 
2,500 

Nevr Hampshire.. 
New Jersey 

Acres. 

18,000 

16,504 

Acres. 

A cres. 
950 

Arizona 



560 ; 

California.. 


11,400 

New Mexico 

170,000 

20,376 

2,200 

Coloi ado 


New York 

1,992,516 

300 

33,962 

1,225 

250 

200 

800 

1,410 

Connecticut 

Floiida 

6,529 

6,i2i 

1,920 

14,814 

40 

1.500 

4.500 1 
255 1 

North Caiolina 

North Dakota 

Idaho 

Illinois 

685,000 

227,340 

Ohio 

Oregon 

20,371 

22,900 

74,000 

46,754 

Indiana 

Iowa 

2,851 


Pennsylvania 

Bhode Island 

1,126,237 

Kansas 



South Dakota 

bi,440 


26,400 

25.000 

12.000 
1,500 

800,000 

Maine. ^ 


385.000 
2,000 

20,000 

300.000 

350.000 
50,000 

106.000 

Tennessee 

I 

Maiyland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minhesota i 

Missouri 

Montana 

3,835 

50,353 

338.000 

381.000 

460.000 

13.000 

10.000 
5,068 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Total 

29,300 

588 

58,000 

1 300,000 

800 

5,600 

55 

^ 5,550,824 

I 1X2,480 

3,015,894 


1 This table was prepared from information furmsbed for the most part by State forestry departments 
supplemented by data from other State officials and municipal officers. 

2 Lands connected with State institutions, forested lands managed by the State including Federal grant 
lands of various sorts. 


Table 504 . — Municipal and county forests, ly States. 


State. 

Area in 
acres. 

State. 

Area in 
acres. 

State. 

Aream 

acres 

Alabama 

19,232 

7,640 

29,630 

14,322 

1,632 

160 

Massachusetts 

46, 160 

Pennsylvania 

18,733 

104 

California 

Michigan 

1,035 

60 

Rhode" Island 

Colorado 

Minn^ota 

Texas.. 

310 

Connecticut. 

Nebraska 

42 

Utah 

1,710 
; 1,845 

9,700 
^ 11,964 

District of Columbia, , 

N ew Hampshire 

8,056 
36,100 
169,000 
^ 864 

Vermont 

Idaho 

New Jeisey 

Virginia 

Illinois. 

25,000 

200 

803 

New York 

Washington 

’R'anM.S- . , _ 

North Carolina 


Maine, 

Ohio 

ll’477 

4,800 

Total 

4537979 

Maryland 

7,400 

Oregon 
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state group. 


Class of owner. 


States 

Eaimeis and estate 

owners 

Large timberland 
o\Wers and opera- 
tors and wood-us- 
ing Indus tnes 

Kailroads 

Pulp companies 

Mimng compames. . . . 

Mumcipalities 

Others 

Total 


Stales 

Farmers and estate 

owneis 

Large timberland 
owners and opera- 
tors and wood-us- 
ing industries 

Railroads 

Pulp companies 

Mmmg compames — 

Mimicipaliiies 

Others 

Total 


New 
Eng- 
land 2 

Middle 
At- 
lantic 8 

Central 

Hard- 

woods.^ 

Lako.5 

South 
At- 
lantic 8 

Gulf 
Coast .7 

Plams 
and 
Prai- 
rie 8 

Rocky 
Moun- 
tam 8 

Pacific 
Coast M 

Total, 

Acres. 

Acus 

Acies. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acies 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


15,000 

53,626 

455 

16,810 

23 

30 


100 

60 

86,104 

32,400 

32, 775 

24,169 

172,850 

5,043 

2,825 

760,900 

14,725 

40,000 

i 

1,085,687 

12,600 


5 

2,470 

300 

4,800 

50 

0 

1 

50 

20,275 

62 

9,950 

918 

9 

58 

1,300 

1,510 

0 

1,200 

15,007 

1, 650 

5,000 

500 

0 

300 

! 0 

0 

0 

l,150i 

8,000 

0 

2,000 

1,245 

125 

5 

! 0 

0 

0 

Oi 

3,375 

10,700 

20,575 

1,060 

0 

1,000 

: 300 

0 

SOI 

0 

33,715 

1,800 

3,100 

0 

100 

458 

0 

20 

0 

10,0001 

15,478 

74,212 

127,026 

28,352 

192,364 

7,187 

9,255 

762,480 

"14,905 

52,460 

1,268,241 


Area bemg i>lanted yearly. 


1,925 

3,410 

40 

1,650 

2 

0 

0 

25 

0 

7,052 

2,085 

4,850 

435 

700 

69 

310 

3,500 

342 

1,500 

13,791 

1,150 

0 

0 

0 

25 

500 

3 

0 

0 

1,678 

0 

1,000 

4 

0 


0 

6 

0 

0 

1,010 

241 

1,000 

0 

0 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,211 

0 

400 

26 

0 

oj 

0 

0 

0 

0 

426 

650 

600 

25 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,375 

200 

1,500 

0 

0 

oj 

0 

o! 

0 

0 

1,700 

6,25i 

12, 760 

530 

2,350 

196 

810 

3,509j 

367 

1,500 

28,273 


1 Total planted by Federal agencies (Forest Service), 180,000 acres; planted yearly, 7,500 acres. Grand 
total planted by all agencies to date, 1,448,241 acres, planted yearly, 35,773 acios 

2 Mamo, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 

8 New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvama. 

4 Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, IVIissouii 

5 Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

8 Delaware, Maryland, Virgima, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

7 Alabama, Mississippi, Lomsiana, Texas. 

8 North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma. 

8 Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Anzona, New Mexico. 

M Washington, Oregon, Califorma. 


Table 506 . — State, mwnidpal, and private forest planting, hy regions, to January, 1923. 



Area 

planted to 
dale 

Per cent 
of total 

Area now 
being 
planted 
yearly. : 

Per cent 
of total. 


Acres 

74,212 

5 9 

Acres, 
j 6,251 

12,760 

22.1 


127,026 

10 0 

46 1 


28.352 

2 2 

530 

1 9 

Iniake States - 

1192,364 

15 2 

2,350 

8 3 

South Atlantic States 

7,187 

6 

190 

.7 

Gulf Coast States ' 

19,255 

.7 

810 

2 9 

and PrftinA Sta1 C5?- .... 

762,480 

60 1 

3,509 

367 

12.4 

Rneky Monintaip Stn.i.es 

114,905 

1 2 

1.3 

PftCi lie Cnp,f?t Ste.t ^,,<5 - . 

52,460 

4 1 

1,500 

5.3 



Total 

1,268,241 


28,273 






1 A large portion of this acreage is in the plains or praiue region. 


FOREST PLANTING, BY CLASSES OF LANDOWNERS. 



180,000 

t 12.4 

7,500 

! 21.0 


86,104 

6.0 

7,052 

19 7 


1,085,687 

20,275 

75.0 

13,791 

38 6 

Large timberland owners and operators and wood-using 

1 4 

1,678 

4.7 

Radfoads 

15,007 

1 0 

1,010 

2.8 

Pjllp cntTipariiiAS 

8,600 

.6 

1,241 ! 

3 5 

Mining {‘.Am pan! AS .............. 

3,375 

.2 

426 i 

1.2 

Municipalities - 

33.715 

2 3 

1,375 

3 8 

Other - ' 

15,478 

1.1 

1,700 1 

4 7 

Total ’ 

1,448,241 


35 773 
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Table 507 . — Forests: Present and possible anmial growth by timber regions.'^ 


p[n millions 



Character of forest man- 

Growmg 

Annua] worth. 


agemenE.3 

aiea.^ 

Total, 

|Saw timber. 

Totals, entire Umted States 

Present 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

Intensive 

Acres. 

250 2 
352.8 
469.5 
469. 5 

Cuhe feet. 
6,039 
10,146 
13, 878 
27,408 

Board j eel. 

9,874 
! 11,370 

1 26,170 

69, 800 


EASTERN UNITED STATES. 


Spiuce, fir. 





Northeast 

Present 

8.8 

176 

264 


Crude, 1950 

11.0 

275 

260 


Crude, ultimately 

13.4 

335 

470 


Intensive 

13.4 

603 

1,000 

Lake States 

Present 

1.5 

23 

23 


Crude, 1950 

4.0 

80 

40 


Crude, ultimately 

4.5 

90 

90 


Intensive 

4.5 

158 

200 

Birch, beech, maple: 




Noitheast 

Present 

16.5 

413 

495 


Crude, 1950 

20.2 

606 

500 


Crude, ultimately 

23.4 

702 

820 

j 

Intensive 

23.4 

1,404 

2,000 

Lake States 

Present 

7.5 

150 

300 


Crude, 3950 

18.0 

540 

450 


Crude, ultimately 

19.7 

591 

800 


Intensive 

19.7 

1, 182 

1,900 

Pine: 




Northeast 

Present 

4.5 

180 

540 


Crude, 1950 $. 

4.8 

216 

600 


Crude, ultimately 

5.2 

234 

680 


Intensive 

5 2 

520 

1,900 

Lake States 

Present 

7.5 

173 

450 


Crude, 1950 

11 0 

440 

600 


Crude, ultimately 

18.3 

732 

1,800 


Intensive 

18 3 

1,464 

4,000 

Oak, chestnut, yellow poplar 

Present 

42.7 

1,068 

1,708 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

51.0 

1,530 

1,700 


56 4 

1,692 

2,200 


Intensive 

56.4 

3,384 

8,000 

Oak, pme 

Present 

39.1 

800 

1, 173 

Crude, 1950 

51.0 

1,377 

1,300 


Crude, uliimately 

56.1 

1,515 

1,700 


Intensive 

50. 1 

3,017 

8,500 

Southern pine 

Present 

27.7 

831 

1, 108 

Crude, 1950 

Ciude, ultimately 

40.0 

1,600 

1,800 


57.5 

2, 300 

3,400 


Intensive 

57.5 

3, 738 

9,600 

Southern and cypress hardwoods 

Present 

19.6 

! 333 

686 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

31.4 

534 

800 


33.9 

1 576 

1,200 


Intensive 

33.9 

! 1, 695 

3,500 

Oak, hickory 

Present 

41.3 

; 842 

3,329 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultnnately ] 

58.5 

1 1, 170 

1,200 


61.2 

1, 224 

1,800 


Intensive 

61.2 

1 3,366 

5,000 

Totals 

Present 

219.7 

5,049 

8,076 


Crude, 1950 

1 300.9 

8 368 

9,250 


Crade, ultimately 

349. 6 

9,991 

14,960 


Intensive 

349. 6 

21, 161 

45,500 


1 The estimates of growth and growmg areaaie based on the best available information, which is adinit- 
tedl3^ limited and firagmentary. The figures are therefore the best approximation now possible. They 
are given simply to indicate the present timber growth and its possible rature improvement. A (hsciission 
of growth will be found in Yearbook article “ Timber: Mine or Crop?"' In est imating the proportion of 
the growth in each region which would make saw timber, the part of the total volume of the trees which 
may be converted into saw timber has been considered, and the result expressed m board feet lumber tally. 

2 For timber regions used in this table see map, p. 85, m Yearbook article “ Timber; Mine or Crop?’' 

3 Under present forest management, new tree ^owth is largely volunteer. By ‘‘crude forestry, 1960,” is 
meant the annual growth that may be expected by 1950 if such crude measures as fire protection and seed 
trees where needed are adopted m the near future. By “crude forestry, ultimately” is meant the utmost 
growth that can finahy be secured by these crude measures. By “ intensive forestry ” is meant an iptensiye 
management of forests as crops, comparable to forestry as practiced in some of the European countries. 

4 At present neaily half our forest area is not producing any net growth, either because it is virgin forest, 
where growth is offset by decay, or because it is so denuded by overcutting and fire as to be unproductive. 
With the removal of the virgin forest and with adequate fire protection and plantmg, most of our forest 
iQTYrt Tunil trrflrtnollxr r>nmAintATvmrlnf»tirtTi- 
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Table b07 .—Forests: Present and possible annual growth by timber regtons—Con. 
WESTEEN UNITED STATES. 


Timber region 


Character of forest man- 
agement. 


Western white pme 


Lodgepole pme. 


Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce. 


Western yellow pme (Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho). 


Eocky Mountains. 


Douglas fir (Pacific coast) 

Sugar pme and western yellow pme 
(California). 

Bedwood 


Present 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

Intensive 

Present 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

Intensive 

Present 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

Intensive 

Present 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

Intensive 

Piesent 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

Intensive 

Present 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

Intensive 

Present 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 

Intensive 

Present 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 
Intensive 


Totals. 


Present 

Crude, 1950 

Crude, ultimately 
Intensive 


Grovnng 

Annual growth. 

aiea. 

Total 

Saw timber. 

Acres. 

Cubic feet. 

Board feet 

1.7 

51 

136 

2 5 

G5 

100 

2.5 

75 

200 

2 5 

150 

400 

9.9 

149 

149 

14 1 

2S2 

250 

20 2 

404 

360 

20 2 

505 

600 

2.1 

32 

53 

4 2 

71 

100 

10.5 

179 

260 

10 5 

368 

700 

3 9 

66 

78 

9.0 

135 

45 

29 0 

5<H0 

1,160 

29.0 

870 

3, .500 

2 6 

13 

20 

4.4 

31 

65 

14.2 

142 

280 

14 2 

284 

1,136 

8 0 

632 

1,200 

12.9 

1,058 

1,200 

25 2 

2,066 

7,500 

25.2 

2,822 

14,364 

1 9 

29 

76 

4 0 

80 

120 

16.8 

336 

1,000 

16 8 

1,008 

2,700 

.4 

: 18 

80 

.8 

56 

210 

1. 5 

105 

450 

1.5 

240 

900 

30 5 i 

990 

1,798 

51.9 i 

1,778 

2, 120 

119 9 

3,887 

11,210 

119 9 

6,247 

21,300 


Table 508 . — Forests: Present and possible rates of growth by regions 


Ave'-age annual rate of growth per acre. 


Region. 

Under 

present 

Under nude 
forestry. 

Under intensive forestry. 


condi- 

tions. 

1950 

Ulti- 

mately. 

Re- 

gional.! 

Range on smaU 
tracts.! 

Spruce, fir: 

Cubic feet. 
20 

Cubic feeU 
25 ! 

Cubic feet. 
25 

CuUc feet. 
45 

Cubic feet. 
40- 80 

Board ft. 
160- 400 

Lake Slates 

15 

20 ! 

20 

35 

30- 70 

90- 350 

Beech, birch, maple: 

N ortheast 

25 

1 

30 

30 

1 

60 ! 

40-120 

120- 480 

Lake States 

20 

30 

30 

60 ! 

40-100 : 

120- 450 

Pine: 

Northeast 

40 

45 

45 

i 

100 

100-170 ^ 

500- 960 

Lake States 

23 

40 

40 

80 

80-120 

320- 720 

Oak, chestnut, yellow poplar 

25 

30 

30 

60 

40-120 

120- 600 

Oak, pine 

22 

27 ! 

27 

65 

55-105 

200- 480 

Southern pme 

30 

40 

40 

65 

60-140 

270- 700 

Southern hardwood and cypress 

17 

17 

17 

50 

50-100 

200- 460 

Oak, hickory 

19 

20 

20 

55 

40-120 

200- 550 

Western wmto pine 

30 

26 

30 

60 

50- 90 

200- 470 

Lodgepole pine 

15 

20 

20 

25 

10- 50 

30- 150 

Western yellow pine: 

Oregon, Washington, Idaho 

17 

15 

20 

30 

15- 45 

75- 250 

Southern Rockies 

6 

7 

10 

20 

10- 40 

40- 180 

Douglas Engelmann spruce, Rocky 

Mountains 

15 

17 

17 

35 

20- 65 

30- ISO 

Douglas fir (Pacific coast) 

79 

82 

82 

; 112 

95-170 

500-1,000 

Sugar and western yellow pine, California. . 
Redwood 

15 

44 

20 

70 

20 

70 

60 

160 

65-180 

100-240 

320- 900 
500-1,400 









1 The growth on small tracts is often much greater per acre than it is for whole regions, beepse in the 
latter case allowance must be made for aieas of adverse soil and topography, or of poor stocking, excep- 
tional damage. oi o 
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Table 509. — National forest timber sales and amount and value of timber cut there-’ 
under from July 1, to December SI, 1921. 


Fiscal year. 

. J 

Number of sales. 

Amount cut in board feet 
(000 omitted) 

Value of timber cut. 

Com- 

mer- 

cial. 

Cost.i 

i Total. 

Com- 

mercial 

sales. 

, Costi 

1 sales. 

Total. 

! 

Commer- 
cial sales. 

Costi 

sales. 

Total. 

1905 

411 
1,023 
1,508 
5,062 
4,980 
5,398 
5,653 
5,772 
6,091 
5, 957 
6,343 
6,407 
6,921 
7,130 
6,570 
7,090 
3,008 
7,069 


411 

1,023 

1,508 

5,062 

4,980 

5,398 

5.653 
5,772 i 
6,182 1 
8,298 

10,905 1 
10,840 ! 
11,607 
13,037 
12,592 1 
13,272 

6.653 ‘ 
13,690 ! 

68,475 
138,665 
194,872 
392,792 
352,434 
379,616 
374,678 
431,492 
494,950 
616,661 
546,508 
575,552 ! 
706,558 
706,342 
685,172 
783,947 
489,841 
G66, 191 


68,475 
138,665 
194,872 
392,792 
352,434 
379,616 
374,678 
431,492 
495,668 
626,306 
565,754 
595,022 
727, 436 
727,983 
704,769 ' 
806,131 
504,113 
687,922 

2 $85, 597 

2 203,333 
337, 952 
794,252 
677,784 
906,309 
842,993 
942,819 
1,074,682 
1,264,490 
1,16.5,268 
1,241,105 
1,490,814 
1,507,121 
1,497,702 
1,754,600 
1,168,885 
1,646,818 


2 $85,597 
2 203,333 
337,952 
794,252 
677,784 
908,309 
842,993 
942,819 
1,075,185 
1,271,030 
1,179,448 
1.255,698 
1,500,909 
1,523,421 
1,512,373 
1,770,401 
1,178,759 
1,663,182 

1906 




1907 




1908 




1909 




1910 




1911 




1912 




3913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1920 (last 6 months) . 

1921 (calendar year) . 

Total 

91 i 
2,341 
4,562 
4, 433 
4,686 
5, 907 
6,022 
5, 582 ; 
3,045 1 
6,021 

718 
9,645 
19,246 
19,470 
20, 858 
21,641 
19,597 
22,184 : 
14,272 1 
21,731 1 

$503 

6,570 

14,180 

14,593 

16,095 

16,300 

14,671 

15,801 

9,874 

16,361 

93,593 

43,290 

136,883 

8,604,746 

169,362 

8,774,108 

18,602,524 

124,951 

318,727,475 


1 ^^Cost sales” are special sales made to faimei's and settlers who are entitled hy law to purchase for 
domestic use mature or dead national forest timber at the cost of making and administering the sale 

2 Estimated. 

2 Value of other timber products, not convertible into board feet, taken from the national forests* Fiscal 
years 1917, S394; 1918, $4,837, 1919, $7,779; 1920, $10,381; last 6 months 1920, $7,563, calendar year 1921, 
$4,511; total, $35,466. 


Table 510. — National forests. Estimate of standing timber June SO , 1922. 


District and forest 


DISTRICT 1.1 

Absaroka, .i 

Beartooth 

Beaverhead 

Bitterroot 

Blackfcot 

Cabinet 

Clearwater 

Coeur d’Alene 

Custer 

Deerlodge 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Helena 

JefTorson 

Hanikau 

Kootenai 

liowis & Clark 

Lolo, 

Madison 

Missoula 

Nezperce 

Pend Oreille 

St. Joe.., 

Selway 

Total, district 1 


Saw timber. 

Cordwood. 

Jf feet h. m. 

Cords. 

1,760,000 


592, 525 


4, 183, 000 


4,887,000 


2, 797, 200 


960, 000 


6,558,684 


4, 131, 585 


458, 336 


1,119,500 


4,777,685 


1,272,476 


613, 062 ! 


1,711,696 


1, 667, 826 


3,515,000 


304, 600 


1, 810, 000 


873, 000 


3,550, 000 


6, 258, 918 


1, 221, 200 


4,184,000 


4,514,304 


63,730,397 



District and forest. 


Saw timber. 


Oordwood. 


DISTRICT 2 2 

Arapaho 

Battlement 

Bighorn 

Black HiUs 

Cochetopa 

Colorado 

Gunnison 

Harney 

Hayden 

Holy Cross 

LeadviUo 

Medicine Bow 

Michigan 

Miimesota 

Montezuma 

Pike 

Rio Giande 

Routt 

San Isabel 

San Juan 

Shoshone 

Superior, 

Cncomp! 

Washakie. 

White River. 

Total, district 2 


Mfeet b. m. 
2,341,981 

750. 000 
1,500, 569 

1.510.000 
1,632, 346 
1, 196,300 

729. 700 
1,374,420 

789, 275 
1, 533, 030 
326,077 
3, 132, 866 
4,296 

295.000 
1,75.5,250 

1 . 100.000 

1,551,905 

1,662, 600 

811,227 
3,013,322 
1,622, 551 
229, 500 

594.700 

1,455,600 
1,797,595 


Cords. 

52,510 

100,000 

2.461. 000 

718. 000 

60,000 

357.000 

397,600 

458. 000 
297, 800 

1.633.000 
131, 710 

1. 855. 000 
18, 580 

505.000 
1,285, 500 

965. 000 
1,258,852 

882.000 
31924 

301, 806 
81, 125 

1.447.000 

1.263.000 

675,000 

1,797,595 


32,710,109 


18,936,902 


1 Montana, northeastern Washington, northern Idaho, and northwestern South Dakota. 

2 Colorado, Wyoming (except western Wyoming), South Dakota, Nebraska, northern Michigan, and 
northern Minnesota. 
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Table 510 . — National forests: Estimate of standing timber June 30, Continued. 


District and forest 


Saw timber. 


Cordwood. 


Distnet and forest 


Saw timber. 


Cordwood. 


DISTEICT 3.1 

Apacbe 

Carson 

Coconino 

Coronado 

Crook 

Datil 

Gila 

Lincoln 

Manzano 

Prescott 

Santa Fe 

Sitgreaves 

Tonto 

Tusayan 

Total, district 3 

DISTRICT 4.2 


M feet h. m. 
2,419,269 
1, 152, 125 
3, 983, 231 

290. 000 
376, 000 

3. 330. 000 

2. 150. 000 
598, 702 
346, 000 

180.000 
2,672,037 
4,257, 775 

593, 388 
770,795 


Cords. 
327,569 
984, 782 

1.400. 000 

3.748.000 

449.000 

4.850.000 

875.000 

1.898.000 

1 . 200.000 
2, 105, 000 
1,486,638 

922. 000 
1,086,608 
1,045,556 


23, 119, 302 


22,378,153 


Asiiley 

Boise 

Bridget 

Cache 

Caribou 

Challis 

Dixie-Sevier 
Fillmore — 
Fishlake — 
Humboldt.. 

Idaho 

ICaibab 

La Sal 

Lemlii 

Manti 

Minidoka... 

Nevada 

Payette 

PowelL 

Salmon.—— 
Sawtooth... 
Targhee — 

Teton 

Toiyabe — 

Uinta 

Wasatch 

Weiser 

Wyoming.. 


1, 194, 130 
3,396,980 
585,791 
156, 495 
169, 800 
1,690,731 
425,649 
240,428 
102, 115 
12, 131 
8,379,781 
1, 718,919 
104, 555 
598, 875 
279, 518 
50, 753 
22,250 
5,304,748 
1, 559, 600 
3,363,009 
696, 000 
1, 726, 523 
2,699,500 


1,048, 210 
474,792 
1,525,910 
690, 863 


396,300 


428,183 
574, 758 
560, 000 


1,730,764 
986,362 
925,420 
341,451 
3,916, 748 
532,800 
804,998 
315,085 
1,276, 102 
545, 000 
1,610,000 
56, 500 
985, 680 


61,500 
256,320 
400, 000 
2,811,000 


259,670 


589, 728 


Total, district 4 


38,218,056 


20,364,369 


DISTEICT 5.3 


DISTRICT 5 — continued. 

Shasla 

Siena 

Stamslaus 

Tahoe 

Tnnity 

Total, district 5 

DISTRICT 6.4 


M feel h. m. 
4,000,000 

13.166.000 
9,219,798 
6, 709, 000 

10.950.000 


Cords. 

250. 000 

2.375.000 

4.204.000 

187.000 
5,863,120 


96,515, 813 


26,414,739 


Cascade 

Chelan 

Columbia 

Colville 

Ciatcr 

Deschutes 

Fiemont 

Malheur 

Ochoco 

Olympic 

Oregon 

Rainier 

Saiitiam 

Sislayou 

Siuslaw 

Snoqualmie 

Umatilla 

Umpqua 

Wallou a 

Washington 

Wenatchee 

Whitman 

Total, district 6 

DISTRICT 7 


23, 589, 013 
4,548, 126 
11,011, 57i 
2,681, 50S 

8 ,v‘ 60 , 12 S 

7. 317. 000 
6,59/, 280 
6, 560, OUO 

7. 675.000 
30, 000, OUO 
14, 105, 653 

7, 232,290 
12,023,499 
11,980,343 

0. 913. 060 
S, 936, 766 
4, o 28, 7b»5 

23,094,201 

1, S'Jvi, 130 
10, 437,2o9 

3,606,500 
5, 664, / o8 


218, 665, 530 


Alabama 

Aiicansas 

Cherokee 

Florida 

Luqmlle 

Moiiongahela 

Nantahala 

Natural Bridge. - 

Ozark 

Pisgah 

Shenandoah 

Unaka 

White Mountain, 
Wichita 


94,489 

1,261,380 

346,709 

182,250 


30,000 


407,423 

1,287,785 


22,015 
282,381 
152,314 
416,750 
289,030 
140, 172 
152,732 
923,764 


10,700 

617,600 

251,768 


2,280,000 
226,671 
515, 024 


Angele.s 

California 

Cleveland 

Eldorado- 

Inyo 

Klamath 

35a5sen 

Modoc 

Mono 

Plumas 

Santa Barbara. 
Sequoia.... 


1, 204,238 
4,040,600 
227,300 
4, 841, 862 
681, 000 
12,485, 162 
6,884,350 
2, 799, 266 
1, 080, 834 
10, 145, 689 
596,000 
7,454,724 


1,437,749 

200,000 

210.250 

668.250 

3.166.000 

3.280.000 
84,640 

747, OCO 
1,209,205 
200,000 

1.785.000 
547,525 


Total, district?,.., 

DISTRICT 8,® 

Chugach 

Tongass 

Total, district 8 

Total, all districts. 


4,283,988 

5,6^,971 

6, 589,950 
73, 538, 000 




80,127,950 

t 


557,571,143 

93,721,134 


1 Aazona (except north of Grand Canyon) and Now Mexico. 

2 Utah, southern Idaho, western W^mnung, eastern and central Nevada, and northwestern Arizona. 

» Califorma and southwestern N evada. 

4 Washington (exeqpt northeastern Washmgton) and Oreg<m. ^ ^ ,, 

0 Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Yirgmia, 
West Virgima, New Hampshire, Maine, Porto Rico. 

0 Alaska. 


Note —In round numbers the total estimated stand, including cordwood converted to board feet, is 
690,000,000 M feet b. m. 
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Table 510. — National forests: Estimate of standing timber June SO, 1922 — Oontiniied. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Stare. 

Saw timber. 


Mfeet b. m. 

\ 94, 489 

Alaska 

' 80,127,950 
14,575,357 
i 1, 698, 130 
99,591,705 
i 21,177,413 
182, 250 
259,695 
54, 22:3, 550 
67,725 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cahfornia 

Coloiado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Main e 

Michigan 

4,295 

Minnesota 

524 500 

Montana 

35,189,369 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N e w Hampshii c ^ 

169,351 

856,039 



Cord wood. 


Cords, 

30,000 


11,426,533 


25,430, 728 
10,(>o9, 397 
1,287,785 
390, 730 
6,017,207 


18, 580 
1,952,000 


6, 567, 746 


State 

Saw timber. 

Cordwood 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

M feet b. m. 
10, 262, 804 
454, 917 

Coras. 
11,484,420 
2, 662, 531 

Oregon 

136,096,751 


Porto Rico 


South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

24,004 
2,641,931 
295, 008 
5, 364, 881 
309, 746 
80,461, 018 
41,923 
12, 876, 222 

52,^6 
896,000 
588,816 
6, 669, 716 
570,004 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virgmia 

Wyoming 

Total for all States. 

44,469 

6,971,836 

557, 571, 143 

93,721, 134 


Table 511. — National fotests Estimate of saiv timber, by species. 


Thousands of boaid feet. 


Species. 


District 1 District 2. District S.pistrict 4 District 5. District 6. District S Total, 


Douglas Hr 

Western yellow 

pine 

western hemlock. . 

Lodgepole pine 

Alpine species 

Cedar 

Engelmami spruce. 

White fir 

Siika spruce 

Sugar pme 

Red fir 

Larch 

White pine 

Jeffrey pine 

Hardwoods 

Black and white 

spruce 

Redwood 

Blue spruce 

Jack pme 

Norway pine 

Juniper 

Miscellaneous 

Total, an species, 
district 7 — 


[12,554, 153 

5,450,232 
51,661 
17,604,352 
1,808,340 
2,738, 161 
6,448, 782 
13,246, 189 


1,549,301 

5,081,374 


2,195,112 

19,058,288 


8,830,525 

11,286,392 


16,476,048 

131,192,012 


10, 109,010 
1,789, 130 
5,275 
12,363,529 
48,064 


129,301 


8,507,930 

2,320,992 


754,297 

739,027 


3,796,926 

132,622 


2,634,906 

75,211 

4,404,971' 


14,461,403 


0,852,421 
6,(445, 52::5 


40,200 


2,600 


1,225,305 

117,020 


499,639 
’505 ’949 


11,655,089 

12,934,782 


100,960,808 

33, 122,435 
29,693,309 
4,737,354 
25,345,312 
8,573,908 
1,39(5, 774 
5,129,352 
1,555,005 
1,729,437 


52,633,428 


8,104,406 

is,‘6i0’753 


151,681 

1,925,6051 


4,312,438 

1,247,305 


33,3761 


3,500 
n, 924, 783 


90.000 
182,300 

76.000 

8,000 

3 19,595 


104,400 


258, 147 


78, 150 


122, 703 
756,660 


4 243,277 


43,330 

2,189,351 


0 3^46, 958 


950,509 


142,565,945 

1105,190,733 

82,378,398 

43,593,552 

31,468,292 

23,826,721 

23,760,308 

23,756,657 

20,065,758 

13,384,526 

12,934,782 

11,664,198 

7,484,769 

1,925,605 

3,889,933 

873,680 
336,297 
200,400 
182,300 
76,000 
54,830 
5,673, 473 

4,283,986 


Total., 


;63,730,397 


32, 710, 109 


23,119,302 


38,218,056 


'96,515,813 


1218,865,530 


LSO, 127,950 


557,571,143 


1 Includes some hemlock, 

2 Includes balsam, white fir, hemlock, and others 
8 Includes pipon pine, tamarack, hemlijck. 

4 Includes Mexican white pine, coik bark fir, foxtail nine, Chiliuahua pme, cypress, etc. 
£> Includes balsam, dead, and other species not specified. 

6 Includes Coulter pme, big cone spruce, and miscellaneous. 
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Table 611. Ndtioncil fotests: Estimate of saw timbev^ hy species — Contiimed. 

DISTRICT 7.1 


Species 

M feetb m. 

Species 

M feet b m. 

Species. 

Mfeetb.m. 

Yellow pine 2 

Spmeeand fii 

White oak 

1, 228, 368 
508, 717 
482, 336 
317, 146 
179, 456 
168, 035 
142, 927 
137, 489 
127, 822 
110, 819 
108, 351 
105, 234 
95, 971 

Gum 

White pine 

Beech 

82,031 
67,901 
62, 929 
51,911 
33,446 
17,934 
14,340 
10, 405 
8,882 
6,017 
4,742 
2,958 
2,629 

1 

Spanish oak 

Walnut 

2,600 

976 

909 

875 

80 

75 

10 

76,096 

123,569 

Chestnut 

Hickorj^ 

CherTy * 

Longleaf pine 

Red oak 

Hemlock 

Chestnut oak 

Maple 

Yellow birch 

Mixed oak 

Basswood 

Aspen 

Ash 

Scarlet oak 

Buckeye 

Cypress 

Pond pme 

Juniper 

Miscellaneous 

Tie timber 

Total 

Black oak 

Yellow poplar 

Paper biich...r 

Birch 

Cucumber 

Slash pine 

4, 283,986 


1 Presented separately due to difference in species 

2 Includes shortleaf, Virginia scrub, table-mountain, and pitch pine. 


Table bl2.— National forests: Timber granted without charge to local residents^ under 
''free use ” regulations, July 1, 1906, to December 31, 1921. 


Fiscal year. 

Number of 
permittees. 

Amount 

cut, 

M board 
feet 

Estimated 

value. 

1907 

17, 399 
30,377 
33,431 
35, 364 
40, 660 
SS, 749 

: 86, SIS 

131, 977 

SlOO, 362 
169, 320 
169, OSl 
176, 167 
198, 930 
196,335 
191, 825 
183,223 
206, 597 

1908 

1909 

105, 205 

1910 

104' 796 

1911 

123, 488 

1912 

123 ' 233 

1913 

38, 264 
39,466 

121, 750 
120, 575 

1914 

1915 

40,040 
42, 070 
41,427 

123, 259 
119,488 

1916 

184, 720 
149, 802 
127,688 
113, 117 

1917 

113,073 i 
96, 616 
90, 798 
88, 060 

1918 

38,073 
34,617 
37,336 
21, 168 
40,535 

1919 

1920 

113, 000 

1920 (last SIX mouths) 

1921 (calendar year) 

56,813 
123, 245 

60,391 

117,055 


Total 

568, 976 

1,729,194 

2,455,613 
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Table 513 . — Expendiiures for forestry in the United States for fiscal year ending June SO 

1922 . 


I, Total expenditui'cs by all agencies. 


1-1517, 013,48 


II. federal Oovemment 

1. Forest Service 

(a) National forest admimstiation 2 922 , 25G 

(b) Reseaich 695,000 

(c) Acquisition of lands 999, 880 

(d) State cooperation 398, 768 

2 Bureau of Plant Industiy 

3. Bmeau ol Entomology 


III. State governments 


1. Adimmstration, research, and acquisition (calendar year 1921) 

2. White-pme blister rust control 

3. Gipsy-moth control 

IV Municipalities 

Blister rust control 

Other 

V. Private owners 

1. Planting 

2 Protection and brush disposal (calendar year) 

3. Methods of cutting (estimated) 

4 Insect control (Oregon and Califorma) 

5 Blister rust control 

VT Forest schools 


$9, 015, 904 


9, 785, 904 


195, 057 
3 4SS, 124 
86, G21 


4, 065, 434 
105, 500 
850, 000 


18, 000 
282, 000 


225, 000 
1, 000, 000 
25, 000 
16, 416 
15, 232 


5,020,934 

300.000 
1,281,648 

625.000 


1 Not including special forest road and trail appropriations or cooperative contributions to Forest Service. 
* Not including private industrial research in pulp and paper, wood pieservatioa, etc. 

3 Chiefly foi contioi of gipsy moth. 



IMPOKTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS^ 


[Compiled m the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates from reports of the Forei£?n Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the Umted States, United States Department of Commerce \ 

Table 514 . — Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending Dec, 31, 

1921, 

[The figures are m round thousands, i e , OOC omitted.] 


Year ending Dec. 31 — 


Article imported. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.! 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

ANIMAL MArrER. i 

Ammals, live- 

Cattle 2 number. . 

Horses 2 do — 

Sheep 2 do — 

Swme do — 

All nthATj iriAludmg fowls 

Thou- \ 
sands. \ 
612 i 
6 
225 
21 

i 

Tliow- \ 
sands 
$53,296 
803 1 

2,473 1 

758 
707 ! 

Thou- 1 
sands. \ 
379 

4 ' 
173 ; 
1 

1 

Thou- \ 
sands. . 
$27,419 ^ 
1,089 : 
1,730 ! 

25 i 
1,291 

Thou- 
sands. 
195 ! 
4 
85 

3 

Thou- 

sands. 

$6,133 

827 

472 

65 

1,584 

Total live animals 





58,037 


31, 552 


9,081 

Beeswax pounds. . 

Dairy products: 

Butter do — 

Cheese do — 

Milk and cream— 

Flesh gallons.. 

Condensed. pounds. . 




2,381 

896 

4,113 

1,418 

2,493 

181 

9,519 ■ 
11,332 1 

3,6S5 
16, 509 

4,860 

4,073 

1,850 

2,080 

37,454 

15,994 

4,118 
23,756 ; 

18,646 

5,657 

2,702 

3,332 

18,558 

26,866 

4.613 
8,668 1 

7,392 

8,677 

2,991 

1,420 


12,863 


30,337 


20,480 





Eggs dozen. . 

Egg albumen pounds. . 

Eggs, dried, frozen, etc do — 

Feathers and downs, crude: 

Ostrich do — 

Other do — 

Fibers, animal* 

Silk— 

Cocoons do — 

Raw, or as reeled from the co- 
coons pounds. - 

Waste do.... 

Total silk do — 

1 1,247 

7,978 
24,891 

309 

1,600 

395 

6,061 

8,470 

2,698 

853 

1, 709 
9,111 
29,023 

143 

3,720 

618 

4,593 

7,234 

3,088 

1,509 

3,063 

4,639 

17,898 

150 

2,129 

923 
1,160 
3, 167 

1,338 

751 

1 852 

1 44,817 

9,853 

487 

329,339 

12,061 

201 

30,058 

9,401 

315 

284,891 

15,832 

1 128 

! 45,355 

6,849 

99 

259,054 

5,570 

55,522 

341,887 

39,600 

^ 301,038 

52,332 

261,723 

Wool and hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, and like ammals— 

Class 1 , clothing .pounds. . 

Class 2, combmg do. . . . 

OlaSsS 3, carpets do — 

Hair of the angora goat, alpaca, 
etc pounds. . 

Total wool.. do 

334,100 

7,734 

96,948 

7,111 

171,289 

4,584 

36,898 

3,994 

212,392 

6,643 

35,870 

4,712 

109,001 

3,834 

11,564 

2,572 

207,867 

10,838 

97,900 

4,061 

45, 772 
2,2Cj2 
11,499 

1,008 

445, 893 

216,765 

259,617 

126,971 

320,666 

60,481 

Gelatin do — 

Glue and glue size do — 

Honey gallons. . 

449 

866 

454 

242 

209 

565 

2,313 

2,777 

990 

1,225 

662 

1,335 

1,844 
3, 489 
163 

847 

590 

96 


1 Forest products come within the scope of the Department of Agriculture and are therefore included 
in aJnhahAilAQl iTTotna TloKInc 
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Table 5i4. — Agricultural imports of the United States during the S years ending Dec SI 

ipj^i—Continued. ’ 









— — — . 




Year ending Dec. 31— 



Article imported. 


1919 

1920 

1921 



Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ANIMAL MATTER-~COntillUCd. 









Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Packing-house products* 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands 

Blood, dried 

.pounds.. 

11,004 

$380 

14,463 

$575 

9,983 

$254 

Bones, hoofs, and horns 

...do 

50,388 

841 

178, 067 

3,338 

53, 715 

883 

Bustles 

...do.... 

3,159 

6,035 

4,945 

10, 388 

3,430 

5,401 

Grease 

...do.... 

33,871 

3,304 

26,323 

2,843 

22,174 

1, 150 

Hair-— 








Horse 

...do 

4,015 

1,644 

4,896 

2,202 

3, 190 

1,324 

Other animal 

...do 

4,545 

542 

6,770 

1,218 

3,439 

447 

Hide cuttings and other glue stock 








.pounds.. 

13, 781 

979 

36, 856 
— 

2,239 

28,743 

1,595 

Hides and skins, other than furs— 







BuUalo hides, dry 

pounds.. 

15,620 

3,463 

9,484 

2,721 

1,918 

358 

Cablet ta 

...do.... 

94 

86 

12 

14 

23 

11 

Calfskins— 








Dry 

...do 

42,325 

20,934 

10.903 

9, 980 

14,261 

3,271 

Green or picldcd — 

...do 

22,230 

12,739 

18,230 

9,271 

33,677 

7,092 

Cattle hides— 








Dry 

...do.... 

96, 190 

34,367 

59, 160 

21,092 

13,257 

2,349 

Gieen or pickled 

...do 

311,092 

91,224 

216, 174 

64,383 

166,929 

20,910 

Goat skins— 








Dry 

...do 

111, 134 

85,828 

69, 877 

82, 415 

64,925 

22,374 

Green or pickled — 

...do.... 

22,523 

9,729 

10,327 

6,225 

8,202 

1,497 

Horfse and ass slons- 








Dry 

...do,... 

12,077 

3,612 

5,043 

1,620 

812 

97 

Green or pickled 

...do 

15,976 

3,633 

11, 803 

2,636 

3,248 

270 

Kangaroo 

...do 

1,384 

1,363 

1,389 

1,481 

455 

283 

Sheepskins ^ — 








Dry 

...do 

43, 660 

21,288 

29,833 

17,395 

13, 457 

3,328 

Green or pickled 

...do 

41,471 

15,232 

52,916 

20, 830 

32,398 

4,686 

Other 

...do 

9,159 

3,031 

9,098 

3,815 

4,487 

1,035 

Total hides and skins. 

do 

744, 835 

306,509 

510,239 

243, 878 

348,049 

67,561 

Meat— 








Cured— 








Bacon and hams — 

do 

2,646 

788 

755 

235 

166 

51 

Meat prepaied or proseived 








.Tiounds.. 

21,190 

5,838 

7,199 

1,610 

3,171 

599 

Sausage, bologna — 

— do 

72 

43 

157 

74 

57 

25 

- Fresh— 








Beef and veal 

....do.... 

38,462 

6,408 

50,182 

8,057 

32,378 

3,945 

Mutton and lamb. . . 

....do.... 

8,209 

1,547 i 

101,168 1 

12,645 

25,395 

2,991 

Pork 

....do.... 

2,779 

601 

1,641 1 

415 

816 

178 

Other, including meat 

extracts 








.pounds.. 

8,596 

1,838 

7,448 

2,009 

I 6,643 

1,984 

Total meat 



17,063 f 


25, 0-15 

1 67,626 

9,773 

Olco stearin 

.pounds.. 

2,358 

475 I 

963 

181 

419 

33 

Rennets, 

....do.... 

103 

147 1 

250 

141 

65 

20 

Sausage casings 

do 

11,234 

5,629 

12, 138 

7,049 

9,930 

6,358 

Tallow 

— do 

12,096 

1,813 ! 

14, 875 

1, 842 

1,870 

106 

Total r^aolrio jy-honspi -nrodnotj?. . 


345,361 


300,939 


93,905 

o sr 






Total animal matter. . 



995,303 


810, 521 


458,023 







VEaETABLE MATTER. 








Algols or wine lees 

.pounds.. 

26,736 

4,287 

35,677 

4,466 

16,088 

1,177 

Breadstuffs. {See Grain and gram prod- 







nets.) 








Broom corn long tons.. 

(*) i 

2 

1 ' 

77 

(2) 

4 

Chicory root, prepared 

.pounds.. 

h 

(«) 

9 

620 

924 

34 

Cocoa and chocolate: 








Cocoa, crude, leaves and shells of.do. . . . 

391,397 

57,999 

343,667 

54, 308 

304, 817 

23,125 

Cocoa and chocolate, prepared. . -do 

967 

342 

1,319 

503 

1,751 

441 

Total cocoa and chocolate ulo 

302. 364 

58. 341 

344.986 

54.811 1 

306.568 

! 23,566 
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Table 514.— Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending Dec. 31 

1921 — Continued. ^ 


Year ending Dec 31— 


Article imported. 


1919 

1920 

1921 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

V aiue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VEGETABLE MATTER — continued. 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 



sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

CoHoe 

...pounds.. 

1, 037,564 

$261, 270 

1,297,439 

$2.52,451 

1, 340, 980 

$142, 809 

Fibers, vegetable: 








Cotton 

do 

175, 358 

71, 886 

299,994 

138, 744 

1.38,949 

32, 902 

Flax 

.long tons.. 

4 

3,997 

7 

3, 849 

4 

2 ; 229 

- Hemp 

do 

2 

954 

8 

3,226 

7 

1, 684 

Istle 

do 

21 

2,523 

24 

3,335 

10 

825 

Jute and jute butts 

do 

62 

8, 384 

96 

9,693 

62 

5, 810 

Kapoc 

do.... 

11 

3,673 

10 

3 848 

8 

2,557 

Mamla 

do 

69 

19,255 

67 

20,515 

32 

5,819 

New Zealand flax 

do 

7 

1, 641 

6 

1,034 

1 

1.51 

Sisal glass 

do.... 

145 

39,554 

181 

33, 535 

116 

13,656 

Other 

do — 

7 

1,797 

7 

1, 342 

6 

876 

Total vecrotable fibers 


153, 664 


219, 121 


06, 509 







Forest products: 








Cinchona bark 

...pounds.. 

5, 981 

1.076 

4,068 

1, 526 

1, 033 

333 

Cork, wood, and bark 

do 

28,287 

1,803 

63,972 

2, 725 

22, 14S 

960 

Dyewood extracts 

do 

1, 157 

210 

1, 156 

170 

1,043 

85 

Dyowoods— 








Logwood 

.long tons. . 

29 

550 

73 

2,1S7 

27 

637 

Other 

do 

2 

38 

4 

70 

5 

98 

Total dyewoods 

do.... 

31 

588 

77 

2, 257 

32 

735 

Gums— 








Arabic or Senegal 

...pounds.. 

5,943 

819 

6,498 

764 

7,556 

625 

Camphor— 








Crude 

do 

2,694 

2,506 

3,833 

5, 207 

1,079 

637 

Refined 

do — 

2,125 

3,830 

1, 144 

2,246 

480 

373 

Chicle 

do 

9,446 

6,217 

9,860 

6,749 

6,964 

3, 562 

Copal, kauri, and darnai do — 

20,326 

2,083 i 

69,334 ; 

9, 590 

17, 628 

2,069 

Gambiei, or terra japonica. .do 

4,745 

1 432 1 

10,095 ; 

807 

7,023 

270 

India rubber, gutta-percha, etc. — 







Balata 

. .pounds. . 

1,628 

937 

2,384 

1,260 

1, 822 

1,078 

Guavule gum 

... .do — 

3,204 

761 

1,699 

346 

130 

27 

Gutta loolatong or East Indian 







gum 

...pounds.. 

18,663 

2, 214 

12,706 

2,069 

3, 90S 

352 

Gutta-percha 

do.... 

6,496 

1,009 

7,129 

1, 520 

2,206 

334 

India rubber 

do 

535,940 

215, 820 

566, 546 

242, 796 

415, 283 

73,773 

Total India rubber, etc do. . . 

565,931 

220, 801 

590,464 

247, 991 

423,349 

75,564 

Shellac 

do 

24,426 

11,869 

28,687 

23,089 

27,841 

13,618 

Othei 

do 

11,291 

1 

3,387 

12,990 

3,756 

12,938 

1,442 

Total gums 

do — 

640,927 

251,944 

732, 805 

300, 205 

504, 858 

98, 160 

Ivory, vegetable 

do 

' 31,779 

1, 172 

49,690 

2,551 

28,383 

908 

Tanning materials— 








Marigiove bark 

.long tons. . 

3 

88 

7 

316 

2 1 

120 

Quebracho, extract . . . 

- .pounds. . 

144,497 

6,903 

108,897 

6,700 ' 

144,399 

6,449 

Quebracho wood 

.long tons. . 

4 

54 

56 

860 j 

7 

108 

Sumac, ground or 

un^omid 








...poimds.. 

14,725 

558 

12,997 

429 1 

9,856 

216 




1,824 


3,016 


1,298 








Total tanning matenals 


9,427 


11,311 1 


8,191 

Wood— 





i 



Brier root or brierwood and ivory 










1,288 


1,006 * 


136 

Chaii cane or reed 


230 


1,286 


459 
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Table 514. — Agricultural imports of the United States during the S years ending Dec Si 

Continued. * 


Year ending Doc. 31 — 


Article imported. 


Quantity. Value 


1919 


1920 


Quantity. Value, 


Quantity. Value. 


1921 


VEGETABLE MATTER— Continued. 

Forest products-— Continued. 

W ood—Continued . 

Cabinet woods, unsawed— 

Cedai M feet.. 

Mahogany do 

Other do 


Total cabinet woods, .do. 

Logs and round timber do 

Lumber- 

Boards and other sawed lum- 
ber M feet-. 

Laths M 

Shingles M 

Other 


Total lumber. . 


Pulp wood, peeled, rossed, and 

rough cords.. 

Rattan and leeds 

Timber, ship and other 

All other wood 


Total wood . 
Wood pulp 


..long Ions.. 


Total forest products. 


Fruits 

Fresh or dried— 

Bananas bunches. , 

Currants pounds. . 

Dates do 

Figs do — 

Grapefruit 

Grapes cubic feet. .1 

Lemons 

Olives gallons. 

Oranges 

Pineapples 

Raisins poimds. , 

Other 


Total fresh or dried . 

Prepared or preserved 

Total fruits 


Grain and grain products: 
Gram- 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 


Total grain. 


.bushels.. 

do 

do — 


.do.... 


Grain products— 

Bread and biscuit pounds.. 

Macaroni, vermicelli, etc do 

Meal and flour, wheat flour 
barrels.. 


Total grain products. 


Other. 


Thou- 

sands, 

9 

43 

8 


93 


1,149 

803 

1,987 


1,047 


568 


36,993 

14,852 

36,921 

25,359 


535 
*3 “754 


1,567 


11,213 

609 

7,911 


19,733 


903 

17 


Thou- 

sands. 

$592 

3,973 

706 


Thou- 

sands. 

8 

53 

14 


Thou- 
sands. 
$730 
7,193 
1, 330 


Thou- 

sands. 

8 

43 

6 


5,271 


75 


9, 253 


57 


1,691 


76 


2,060 


132 


37,261 

3,037 

8.720 

1,389 


1,351 

442 

1,964 


57, 721 
4, 173 
11,260 
2,901 


839 
806 
2, 164 


50,407 


70,058 


10,459 

872 

297 

667 


1,241 


16,903 

2,467 

563 

1,579 


1,082 


71,188 


113,175 


37,048 


809 


89,418 


622 


374, 156 


521,338 


15,935 

2,296 

1,891 

4,518 

611 

815 

2,438 

2,339 

53 

1,046 

443 

4,6m) 


39,320 

55,832 

32,347 

31J37 


992 

'i'TO 


46,039 


19, 0S8 
6,076 
2, OSS 
3,483 
627 
1,485 
2,905 
4,925 
58 
1,423 
7,564 
4, 136 


43,360 

57,037 

48,604 

38,706 


752 


(0 

'i7,’6ir> 


37,024 


53,858 


1,291 


2,706 


38,315 


56,564 


10,967 

470 

14,906 


7,784 

6,728 

35,809 


9,297 

6,519 

75,359 


164 

3,565 

2.3,286 


26,343 


50,321 


91,205 


27,015 


206 

102 


171 


805 

801 


308 

107 


8,669 


1,534 

1,587 

966 


479 


9,114 


6,534 


4,982 


Thou- 

sands. 

$521 

4:,55Q 

636 


5,713 


2,392 


29,623 

5,JS1 

7,402 

2,287 


44,493 


15,387 

1,075 

146 

831 


70,632 


39,396 


219,400 


19,385 

4,482 

2,321 

3,251 

609 

1,137 

1,236 

2,273 

42 

1,572 

2,444 

4,314 


43,060 


1,326 


44,386 


199 

1,539 

35,913 


37,651 


319 

166 

7,725 


8,210 


2,797 


Total gram and gram •nrodnrt'? 
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Table 514:.— Agricultural imports of the Uniud States during the. 3 years ending Dec. 31. 

1921 — Continued, 


Year ending Dec. Si- 


Article Imported. 


Quantity- 


1919 


Value. 


Quantity. 


1920 


Value. 


Quantity 


mi 


Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER— Continued. 

Hay long tons 

Hops pounds 

Indigo, natural and synthetic do. . 

Licorice root do. . 

Liquors, alcoholic 

Nursery stock, mauily flowering bulbs . . . 


Nuts 

Almonds— 

Shelled pounds. 

Unshelled do... 

Coconuts number. 

Coconut meat— 

Not prepared pounds. 

Prepared do... 

Cieam and Brazil do... 

Filberts— 

Shelled do... 

Upshelied do... 

Mai rons, crude do. . . 

Palm and palm-nut kernels do. . . 

Peanuts— 

SheUed do... 

Unshelled do... 

Walnuts— 

SheUed do... 

CJnshelled do... 

Other 


Thovr 

ands 

203 

467 

1,051 

49,892 


28,008 

7,483 

85,082 

258,916 

29,638 

43,076 

3,779 
16, 747 
5,012 
5,610 

24, 180 
5,667 

10,261 

21,235 


Total nuts. 


Oil cake pounds.. 

Oils,vegetable: 

Fixed or expressed— 

Chinese nut gallons. 

Cocoa butter or buttenne.pounds. . 

Coconut oil do... 

Cottonseed do... 

Linseed gallons. 

Ohve, edible do... 

Olive, other do... 

Palm oil pounds. 

Palm kernel do... 

Peanut gallons. 

Rapesoed do... 

Soya bean — pounds . 

Other..... 


112,406 


Total, fixed or expressed. 


7,180 

1 

281,063 

27,806 

2,152 

9,024 

282 

41,818 

1,929 

20,540 

1,117 

195,808 


Volatile or essential— 

Birch and cajaput pounds., 

Lemon do — 

Other 


17 

607 


Total, volatile or essential 

Total vegetable oils 

Opium, crude pounds.. 

Rice, rice meal, etc.: 

Rice- 

Cleaned pounds.. 

Uncleaned, mcJudirig paddy, -do . . 
Bice flour, rice meal, and broken nee 
pounds.. 

do-.., 

do - 


730 


Thou- 

sands. 

$3,082 

238 

692 

3,865 

525 

4,421 


Thou- 

sands. 

209 

5,949 

919 

56,220 


Thou- 
sands. 
$4,4S2 
2,933 
787 
3, 455 
3,269 
5,080 


Thou- 
sands. 
39 
1,629 
461 
53, 550 


10, 582 
1,305 
4,053 

16,545 
4, 141 
3, 136 

1,194 

3,396 

394 


1,934 

394 

5,317 

3,985 

846 


18,151 

6.703 
91, 165 

215, 188 
32,921 
13,998 

5,034 

14,096 

29,480 

8,329 

110,810 

8.703 

15,818 

16,073 


6,733 

1,063 

4,230 

14, 187 
5,167 
1,862 

1,326 

1,863 

1,716 

485 

10,571 

772 

6, 032 
2, 466 
1,186 


20, 874 
4, 402 
79, 991 

189,321 
35, 392 
40,540 

3,854 

14,729 

23,341 

230 

35,640 

4,524 

13,331 

33,414 


67,511 


59, 059 


2,371 


228,853 


4,415 


88,406 


8,121 

1 

35,380 

3,673 

3,040 

18,014 

435 

4,317 

143 

22,010 

1,306 

24,019 

2,558 


9,062 

72 

216,327 

9,458 

4.693 
4,079 

66 

41,948 

1.694 
12,683 

1,721 

112,214 


11,077 

25 

33, OSO 
1,305 
6,489 
12,169 
132 
5,430 
238 
16,990 
1,922 
13, 721 
1,865 


3,633 

2,373 

189,717 

609 

8,012 

6,628 

556 

23,155 

2,383 

403 

954 

17,283 


123,017 

13 

612 

6,358 


22 

751 


104,443 


10 

1,063 

7,973 


8 

618 



144,090 

29,495 

1,010 


9,905 

2,250 

87 


211 


111,694 

29,536 

1,721 



11,475 

2,485 

126 


63,100 

20,006 

787 


Total nee, etc.. 
Sago, tapioca* etc 


Thou- 
sands. 
$788 
668 
287 
2,516 
4,714 
5, 221 


14,086 83,893 

K OCO I I 


6,341 

5£S 

2,284 

7,382 
2, 927 
1,929 

645 

1,279 

1,106 

19 

1,622 

203 

4,972 

4,472 

892 


36,501 


1,755 


2,470 
519 
15,324 
58 
4,016 
11, 151 
436 
1,422 
195 
314 
789 
701 
294 


37,689 


2 

448 

3,385 


3, 835 



2,139 

1,059 

54 


3, 252 
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Table 514 . — Agricullural imports of the United States during the S years ending Dec SI 

1921 — Continued. * ' 


Year ending Dec. 31 — 


Article imported. 

1919 

3920 

1921 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VEGETABLE MATTER— Continued 

Seeds: 

Castor bean bushels. . 

Clover- 

Red pounds,. 

Other do — 

Flaxseed bushels. . 

Grass seed, n e s pounds.. 

Mustaid do 

Sugar beet do 

Other 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,209 

7,026 

18,016 

14,036 

15,610 

14,226 

9,830 

Thou- 

sands. 

$3,674 

2,410 

4,992 

44,360 

2,605 

1,260 

2,137 

7,757 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,239 

12,693 
12, 794 
24,641 
21,113 
9,063 
23,446 

Thou- 

sands. 

$2,842 

4,027 

2,908 

74,623 

4,485 

952 

5,213 

6,816 

Thou- 

sands 

731 

16,528 

22,614 

12,326 

19,039 

7,564 

7,726 

Thou- 

sands. 

$907 

2,358 

2,747 

20,439 

2,085 

303 

1,515 

4,142 

Total seeds 





69,195 


102,466 


34,496 

Spices: 

Unground— 

Capsicum pound. . 

Cassia do 

Cloves do 

Ginger root, not preserved.. do 

Nutmegs do 

Pepiior, black or white do 

Total unground do 

Ground- 

Capsicum do 

Mustard do 

T atal ground do.... 

Other spices do 

Total spices do 

Staich do 

Sugar and molasses: 

Molasses gallons. . 

Sugar- 

Beet pounds. 

Cane do,... 

Maple sugar and sirup do 

Total sugai do.... 




1,161 

8,710 

6,150 

4,374 

4,099 

22,826 

154 

878 

1,523 

521 

754 

3,703 

3,660 

6,750 

6,250 

8,125 

4,218 

13,828 

559 

707 

2,257 

1,146 

816 

2,418 

2,128 

5,426 

4,363 

4,010 

2,978 

33,849 

208 

286 

717 

370 

313 

2,635 

47,320 

7,533 

42,831 

7,903 

52,754 

4,589 

1,561 

1,500 

501 

797 

2,931 

1,593 

1,178 

790 

2,975 

1,175 

429 

645 

3,001 

1,298 

4,527 

1,908 

4,150 

1,074 

6,060 

972 

13,500 

1,771 

7,487 

539 

50,4-il 

9,803 

60,918 

11,642 

01,391 

6,202 

2,012 

243 

19,139 

1,017 

5,984 

248 

120,150 

4,177 

100,208 

5,1X9 

78,110 

1,884 

1 

7,019,690 

3,928 

(9 

393,171 

1,110 

36,754 

8,028,668 

8,338 

6,402 

1,008,780 

1,975 

5,907,486 

1,906 

1 

235,286 

207 

7,023,619 

394,281 

8,073,700 

1,017, 163 

5,909,406 

235,494 

Total sugar and molasses 


^ 398,458 


1,022,282 


237,378 

Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco: 

Wrapper .do 

Filler do.... 

Total tobacco do 

Vamlla beans do 

Vegetables: 

l^'resh and dried— 

Beans bushels.. 

Garlic pounds.. 

Onions bushels.. 

Peas, dried do 

Potatoes — 

Irish do 

Sweet and dessicated or pre- 
pared 




80,903 

20,146 

90,247 

24,392 

76,487 

14,234 

7,775 

78,210 

10,158 

64,987 

11,768 

70,454 

18,272 

63,358 

5,914 

47,080 

10,462 

43,710 

85,985 

75,145 

82,222 

81,630 

52,994 

54,172 

1,150 

2,407 

1,240 

2,400 

984 

1,380 

4,972 

9,961 

741 

2,141 

5,544 

^ 17,527 

1,335 
1,018 
! 7,489 

1 5,907 

480 

2,157 

2,095 

7,705 

1,819 

1,803 

6,062 

7,510 

872 

2,364 

7,643 

12,527 

348 

2,720 

274 

7,031 

1,976 

513 

2,018 

648 

379 

2,248 

1,175 

1,752, 

153^ 

2,766 

Other 




Total fresh and dried 





35,913 


33,981 


9,121 
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Table bli.— Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending Dec. SI 

1921 — Continued. ’ 


Year ending Bee. 31— 


Article imported. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity 

Value. 

VEGETABLE MATTEE— Continued. 

Vegetables— Continued 

Prepared or preserved — 

Mushrooms pounds . . 

Pickles and sauces 

Thou- 

sands 

2,093 

Thou- 

sands. 

$1,356 

1,195 

2,182 

Thou- 

sands 

3,220 

Thou- 

sands 

$1,565 

3,554 

3,319 

Thou- 

sands. 

4,954 

Thou- 

sands. 

$1,635 

2,053 

3,141 

Othoi 




Total prepared or preserved 

Total vegetables 





4,733 



6,438 


0,829 


40,646 


40,422 


15,950 

Vinegar gallons... 

Wax, vegetable pounds.. 




99 

10,814 

59 

3,810 

193 

6,554 

90 

2,168 

142 

6,701 

73 

1,126 

Total vegetable matter, includ- 
mg foiest products 


1,772,033 

i 

2,722,186 


1,011,145 





Total vegetable matter, exclud- 
ing forest products 


1,397,678 


2,200,851 


791,715 

Total agiicultural imports, in- 
cluding forest pioducts 





2,767,335 


3,532,707 


1,469,168 





Total agricultural imports, ex- 
cluding forest products 


2,392,879 


1 

3,011,372 


1,249,768 






Table 515. — Agricultural exports {domestic) of the United States during the 3 years 

ending Dec, 31, 1921, 


[The figures are in round thousands, i e , 000 omitted.] 


Article exported. 

I 

1 Year ending Bee. 31 — 

1919 

3920 

1921 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity 

.i 

Value. 

ANIMAL MATTER. 

Alumals, live: 

Cattle number, . 

Horses do — 

Mules do — 

Sheep do — 

Swme do — 

Other (ineluduig fowls) ^ 

Thou- 

sands. 

70 

20 

7 

35 

25 

Thou- 
sands. 
$6,440 
2,856 
1,189 
. 370 
684 
465 

Thou- i 
sands 

85 

I 14 

1 9 

i 49 

1 55 

Thou- 

sands. 

$10,753 

2,716 

1,866 

572 

1,724 

702 

Thou- 

sands. 

197 

17 

9 

117 

123 

Thou- 

sands. 

$11,741 

2,063 

715 

605 

1,804 

939 

Tnts:^.! bvfi! ftniTTifiAs.* 





12,004 


: 18,333 


17,867 

Beeswax pounds. . 

Dairy products: 

Butter do — 

Cheese do — 

Milk- 

Condensed, evaporated, and pow- 
dered pounds.. 

Othf*^, ofAfi-im 




' 210 

92 

633 

295 

98 

30 

34,556 
( 14,160 

I 852,865 

17,504 

5,350 

121,893 

1,730 

17,488 

16,292 

414,250 

10,142 

5,054 

65,239 

382 

8,015 

11,772 

299,168^’ 

f 

3,^0 

2,716 

37,680 

480 

Total dairy products 





146,477 


, 80,817 


44,146 

Eggs .dozen.. 

Egg yelks efl,innpd eggs, pte 

38,789 

18,812 

132 

863 

26,842 

If 

: 13,569 j 

310 1 

i 679 

33,291 

10,811 

156 

303 





Fibers animal wonl 

O 

r. r,-... 
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Tabi,e 515 . — Agricultural exjwris (dmnealic) of the United States during the s years 
ending Uce^ 31 ^ 1921 — Continued. 






iTear endin 

g Dec. 31— 


Article exported. 


1919 

1920 

1921 



Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value 

ANIMAL MATiER — coniinued 







Packing-house products: 


Thau- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Beef— 


sands. 

sa7ids 

sands 

sands. 

sands. 

sands 

Canned 

.pounds.. 

53, 867 

$20,673 

23,766 

S5,790 

6,077 

81,276 

Cured or pickled 

....do.... 

42, 805 

8,739 

25,771 

3,660 

24, 591 

2, mi 

Presh 

...do 

174,427 

40,281 

89,649 

17,565 

10,341 

1,799 

OEs, oleo oil 

...do 

75, 5S5 

22,025 

74,368 

16, 585 

127,978 

14 618 

Oleomargaiine 

...do 

22,940 

6,577 

16,558 

4,567 

3,329 

'672 

Steaiin 

...do 

20 855 

4,171 

17,513 

3,488 

32,696 

3,264 

Tallow 

...do.... 

38,954 

6,370 

20,692 

2, 951 

13,798 

- 1,017 

Total loocf 

do 

420,433 

108,836 

268,317 

54,606 

218, 810 

25,230 

Bones, hoofs, and horns 



371 


270 


101 

G lease, and soap stock — 








Lubricating 



6,040 


7,372 


4,480 

Soap stock 



6,656 


6,698 


4,481 

jRT^ir 



1,551 


1,328 


585 









Bides and skins other than furs — 







Callslans 

.pounds.. 

4, 654 

3,218 

1,140 

680 

5,319 

1,152 

Cattle 

....do.... 

16,096 

6,290 

11,485 

3,761 

20,693 

2,170 

Horse 

do 

467 

135 

655 

143 

222 

' 21 

Other 

....do.... 

2,806 

1,252 

4,122 

1,610 

4,313 

724 

Total 

do 

24,923 

10,895 

17,402 

6,203 

30,577 

4,067 

Lard compounds 

....do.... 

324,9<13 

31,6(Ki 

32,051 

7,219 

48,207 

5,649 

Meat, canned, n. e. s 



12,951 


6, 180 


5,008 

Mutton 

.poimds,. 

3,009 

633 

3,575 

759 

7,515 

1,255 

Oils, aminal, n. o s 

.gallons.. 

1,950 

2,955 

517 

774 

368 

323 

Pork- 









Canned 

.pounds.. 

5,792 

2,422 

1,802 

752 

1, 150 

345 

Cured— 








Bacon 

do 

1, 190,297 

373,913 

636,676 

156,297 

415,356 

68,180 

Hams and shoulders 

do 

596,796 

189,429 

185,247 

50,888 

232.324 

47,750 

Salted or pickled 

do 

34,114 

8,633 

38,709 

7,670 

32,843 

4,216 

Total cured 

....do 

1,821,207 

571,975 

860,632 

214, 855 

680,523 

120,146 

Presh 

....do.... 

26,777 

8,348 

38,305 

9,090 

56,083 

9,337 

Lard 

do.... 

760,902 j 

237,983 

612,250 

143,371 

868,942 

112,533 

Lard, neutral 

....do.... 

22,957 1 

7,726 

23,2:38 

5,806 

23,951 

3,438 

Oils, Wd oil 1 

do 

1,087 

220 

667 

128 

589 

69 

Total pork- 

....do.... 

2,63Eg,721 

828,674 

1,536,894 

374,002 

[1,631,238 

245,858 

Sausage— 







I 

Canned 

.pounds.. 

8,198 

2,762 

7,158 

2,345 

2,556 

873 

Other 

do 

13,889 

5,912 

10,509 

4,188 

6,352 

2,116 

Sausage casmgs 

do 

25,477 

6 810 

25,2:i8 

5,861 

31,521 

6,244 

All other 



11,643 


7,170 


5,081 











1,(BH,295 


485, 275 


311,252 








Foedtry and game 



4,560 


757 


1,057" 

Total animal matter 




1,226,901 


607,648 



386,756 

VEGETABLE MATTER. 








Broom coiin long tons. . 

4 

900 

4 

777 

a 

404 

Oocoa and daoeolate- 




21,381 


9,048 


1,162 

OoipEee: 








Grem^— 

.pounds. , 

' 28,289 

7,296 

34,786 

9,224 

33,390 

» 5,591 

Boasted. 

....do.... 

6,062 

1,521 

1,972 

580 

1,183 


Total cojffiee 

do..... 

34,351 

8,817 

36,758 

9,804 

34,573 

5,896 
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Table -Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States durina the 3 
ending Dec. 81, Continued. 


Article exported- 

Year ending Bee. 31 — 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

i 

Quantity. 

Value 

vegetable matter— continued. 









TTiou- 

Thovr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Cotton: 


sands. 

sands 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 


Sea Island 

..pounds.. 

2,492 

^1,543 

975 

$919 

84 

$18 

Upland 

do 

3,352,494 

1,134,817 

3,154,296 

1,133,871 

3,293,905 

532,751 

Lmteis 

do 

12,692 

1,011 ! 

24,043 

1,619 

' 45; 034 

i;4i3 

Total cotton 

do 

3,367,678 

1,137,371 j 

3,179,314 

1,130,409 

3,339,113 

534,242 

'Flavorms: extracts and fruit luices 


1,342 


1,428 


S4S 

Tioweis, cut 



'171 

i 

181 

1 

153 

Forest products: 







! 

Barks, and extiacts oi, foi tannine— 







Bark 

long tons..] 

1 

48 

(Q ! 

IS 

C) 

17 

Bail:, extiacts of 



5,598 


3,078 


1, 1C8 







Total bark, etc 



5,646 


3,696 


1, 185 






Loawood extracts 



1,356 


2dk)5 


r.uo 



91 


'iis 


58 








Naval stores— 








Rosin 

. . .barrels. . 

1,210 

20,434 

1,164 

19,469 

1,002 

5,202 

Tar, tuipentme, and pitch.. do 

67 

552 

51 

448 

27 

215 

Tmpentine, spiiits ol... 

...gallons.. 

10,672 

10,448 

9,458 

14,580 

9,26S 

0,032 

Total naval stoi es. . . . 



31,434 


34,503 


11,449 






Wood— 








Logs and round timber- 

— 







Fir 

...M feet.. 

5 

115 

15 

455 

12 

258 

Pine, yellow 

io.... 

8 

137 

10 

307 

4 

193 

Other logs— 








Haidwood 

do 

7 

251 

8 

640 

11 

794 

Softwood 

do 

18 

401 

50 

1,583 

54 i 

2,084 

Total 

do.... 

38 

1 964 

83 

2,985 

81 i 

3,329 

Luinbei— 








Boards, deals, and planks — 







Cypress 

...Hfeet.. 

15 

925 

11 

908 

5 

437 

Fii 

do 

301 

9,722 

451 

17,641 

455 

10,316 

Oum 

do 

72 

4,034 

27 

2,748 

28 

1,478 

Oak 

do 

158 

11,747 

105 

12,459 

60 

5,167 

Pine, white 

do 

24 

1,353 

39 

2,693 

16 

1 1,043 

Fmc, yellow— 








iWh 

do.... 

438 

17,734 

637 

37,695 

433 

16,626 

Short-leaf.- 

do.... 

20 

829 

16 

888 

4 

162 

Other 

do 

70 

2,573 

105 

5,276 

77 

1 2,511 

Pojilar 

do — 

36 

2,695 

19 

2,314 

10 

986 

Redwood 

do 

34 

1,418 

45 

3,159 

16 

; 1,021 

Spruce 

do 

22 

1,919 

22 

1,781 

I ^ 

; 336 

Other— 








Hardwood- 

do 

102 

9,113 

60 

7,906 

35 

' 3,727 

Softwood. . 

do.... 

19 

798 

14 

913 

1 61 

1,889 

Total...., 

do 

1,311 

64,860 

1,551 

96,381 

1,205 

45,099 

Railioad ties 

.number.. 

4,700 

4,179 

4,240 

6,566 

3,150 

4,390 

Siiingies 

M.. 

16 

89 

34 

197 

21 

128 

Shooks— 











2,821 


4,249 


2,535 

Cooperage. 

.number.. 

2,857 

8,489 

i,747 

6,916 

462 

2,109 

Othei... 

do.... 

480 

646 

180 

159 

183 

90 

Total shocks. 



11,856 


11,324 


^ 4,734 

Staves and heading- 











591 


1,028 


195 

Staves... 

.numbei.. 

81,658 

13,160 

82,584 

15,408 

34,691 

3,(411 

Total staves and heading. 


13,751 



16,436 


3,796 

Other 




3,7^ 


5,093 


2,569 

Total linnhsr 1 


AO CAt 


— 
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Table 515. — Agriciiltmal exports (domestic) of the Umted Stales dnrmg the S years 
encling Bee. SI, 1921 — Continued. 


Article exported. 


Quantity 


Year ending Dec 31-- 


1919 


Value. 


1920 


Quantity 


Value. 


[Quantity, 


1921 


Value, 


VEGETABLE MATTER— Continued 


Forest pi oduets — Continued 
Timber — 

Hewn— 

Hardwood M feet..j 

Softwood do 

Sawed— 

Pitcli pine do 

Other- 

Haul wood do 

Sottwood do I 


Thou- 

sands. 


Total timber do 

All other, including firewood 

Total v'ood 


Wood alcohol gallons. . 

Wood pulp long tons. . 


Total foiest xiroduets. 


Fruits: 

Fresh or dried— 


Dried. , 
Fresh . 
Waste, 
etc.). 


cannery (pulp, cores, 
pounds 


Total, fresh or dried. . 

Preserved — 

Canned- 

Peaches 

Other 

Other preserved 


Total preserved. 
Total fruits 


G mseng pounds . . | 

Glucose and grape sugar. 

Glucose pounds.. 

Grape sugar do 


Grain and grain products. 

Grain- 

Barley bushels. 

Buckwheat, do. . . .j 

Com do... 

Oats do... 

Bye f do... 

Wheat do... 


Total gram do 


Gram products— 

Bran and tnaddlings .long tons. . 


Bread and biscuit pounds. 

table food. 


Cereal preparations, for 

Distillers’ and brewers’ grams, 
..... .. .. ... Tons' ton' 


154 


183 


718 

36 


Apples, dried 

Apples, fresh 

Apiicols, dried 

Bernes 

potmds.. 

barrels.. 

pounds.. 

24,704 

1,712 

37,144 

Lemons 

boxes. . 

307 

Oranges 

do 

1,777 

Peaches, dried 

Peais, fresh 

pounds. . 

9,022 

Prunes 

pounds. . 

108,208 

Raisins 

Othei— 

do 

no, 183 


308 


220,381 

35,237 


37,612 
186 
11, 193 
55, 294 
32,898 
148,086 


285,269 


5 

12,827 


Thou- 

sands. 

1269 

146 


Thou- 

sands. 


Thou- 

sands 

m2 

228 


Thou- 

sands. 


6,960 


135 


6,862 


87 


330 

439 


282 

757 


8,144 


171 


8,341 


135 


365 


413 


107,998 


146,736 


750 

3,048 


703 

29 


1, 244 
2,947 


412 

25 


150,324 


191, 847 


4,110 
14,471 
8,505 
1, 182 
1,372 
7,638 
1,560 
1,765 
15,722 
13,089 


8,828 
1, 798 
9, 881 


293 
1, 518 
7,925 


75, 139 
63,312 


1,509 

14,089 

2,582 

792 

1,188 

7,519 

1,466 

2,202 

11,738 

9,505 


19,962 
1,936 
21, 575 


304 

2,221 

6,893 


117,934 

32,969 


2,557 

4,713 


2, 168 
4,188 


1,248 


77 


2,162 


76,684 


59,023 


9,490 

31,986 

4,518 


6,342 
15, 172 
1,882 


45,994 


23, 390 


122,678 


82,419 


3,339 


160 


13, 169 
1,971 


144,760 
17, 736 


53,832 

307 

18,624 

46,435 

61,786 

356,898 


17,854 

300 

17,761 

12,878 

57,070 

218,287 


537,882 


324,150 


233 

2,506 

8,819 


3 

18,755 


196 


1,875 


182 


8,994 

1,074 


227,662 

18,111 


T 


27,165 
543 
26,454 
12,338 
122, 240 
596,975 


785, 716 


163 

3,732 

7,189 


25,834 
429 
128,974 
3,224 
29, 812 
280,058 


468,331 


12 

9,060 


Thou- 

sands. 

8144 

44 


2,692 


241 

1,015 


4,136 


329 


' 9 , no 


455 

1,755 


84,602 


2,207 

13,982 

4,110 

775 

1,296 

8,375 

785 

1,781 

9,280 

5,517 


1,150 

3,997 


73 


53,328 


4,050 

10,331 

617 


14,9 


68,326 


1,507 


6, 100 

563 


20,687 

KAA 

92,767 
1,610 
44 215 
433,053 


592,876 


257 

1,524 

3,945 
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Table Agricultural exports (d&mcslK) of the United States during the S years 

ending Dec. SI, Continiied. 


Article exported. 

Year endmg Dec. 31 — 

1919 j 

1920 

1921 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V ahie 

VEGETABLE MATTEE— COntmued. 

Gram and gram products— Contmued. 
Gram products—Contmued 

Meal and flour— 

Bailey flom bairels.. 

Thou- 
sands. 
256 
1,202 
220,967 
1,266 
26, 450 

Thou- 

sands. 

82, 572 
10, 920 
11,999 
12,425 
293,453 

Thou- 

sands. 

^867 
65, 021 
364 
19,854 

Thou- 

sands. 

(') 

$7,478 

3, S9i 
3,638 
224, 472 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Cormneal do 

Oatmeal pounds. . 

Rye flour barrels. . 

Wheat flour do.... 

Total meal and flour 

803 
98, 839 
56 

16, 801 

$3,695 
3, 745 
374 
117, 698 


331,369 


239, 479 


125, 512 

Mill feed long tons.. 

Total giam products.* 




12 

784 

10 

680 

16 

576 


3G0, 532 


258, 762 


143, (!56 





AH other 


3,804 


4, 754 


2, 576 

Total gram and gram products 





902, 218 


1,049,231 


738, 508 

Hay long tons.. 

Hops pounds.. 

Liquois, alcoholic 



32 
20, 798 

963 

8, 832 
19, 450 
405 

63 

25,624 

1,797 
17, 088 
24, 471 
405 

52 

18,460 

1,111 

6,323 

3,421 

352 

Nursery stock 




Nuts* 

Peanuts pounds.. 

Other. 




19, 778 

2,123 

1,462 

9,366 1 

1,115 

867 

14,493 

953 

878 

Total nuts 





3, 585 


1,972 


1,831 

Oil cake and oil*cake meal* 

Corn pounds.. 

Cottonseed- 

Cake do 

Meal do 

Flaxseed or linseed— 

Cake do 

Meal do — 

Other do — 

Total oil cake and meal do 

OilS|Vegetablo* 

Fixed or expressed — 

Cocoa buttei pounds.. 

Coconut do — 

Corn do — 

Cottonseed do — 

Linseed gallons.. 

Peanut X->ounds.. 

Koya bean do — 

ot ner t, - i 




964 

394, 626 
233, 507 

327,923 

25,829 

104,379 

27 

1 1 

12,919 

7,262 

11,657 
; 846 

1 3,330 

[ . . .. 

131 

314,018 
26,028 ; 

223,286 ! 
12,339 
13,761 

4 

8,818 

731 

7,639 

404 

418 

4,206 

423, 382 
162, 207 

542, 464 
19, 803 
64, 422 

70 

7,858 

2,993 

12,268 

422 

878 

1,087,228 

1 36, 041 

589, 563 

18, 012 

1,206, 484 

24, 489 

2 7, 320 

2 118, 612 
6, 415 
193, 133 
1,502 

2 4,342 

2 27, 715 

2 3,032 

2 24,601 
1,551 
40,890 
2,607 

2 1,043 

2 6, 098 
18, 507 

5,377 
25,695 
12, 059 
184,754 
716 
1,425 
43,512 

1,949 
4,908 
2, 415 
34, 875 
1,240 
291 
9, 412 
1,886 

2, 855 
7,498 
4,400 
252,549 
468 
1,708 
1, 944 

756 

724 

492 

24,362 

406 

183 

177 

568 

Total, fixed or expressed 





98, 329 


56, 976 


27, 668 

Volatile or essential- 

peppermint pounds. . 

98 

654 

1,367 

62 

457 

1,571 

105 

265 

532 

Total volatile or essential 






2,021 


2,028 


797 

Total vegetable oils 


100,350 

. 

59,004 


28, 465 

Rice pounds.. 

RfintjC tTiftf'pg nA.fi . , 

376,876 

34,776 

1,632 

392,613 

37, 469 
1,466 

‘ 600, 059 

20, 727 
607 






1 Loss than 500. ^ July 1 to Dec. 31, 
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Table 515 . — Agrimltural ex])orts (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years 
ending Dec, 31 j 1921 — Continued. 


Article exported. 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Quaniily. 

Value. 

jQ,uantit3’' 

Value 

Q,uantlt3^ 

Value 

VEGETABLE MATTEE—COntmued. 

Seeds: 

Cotton pounds.. 

Flaxseed or linseed bushels. . 

Grass and clover seed — 

Clover pounds.. 

Timothy do 

Other do 

Total grass and clover seed 
pounds.. 

All other seeds 

Thou- 

sands, 

1, 919 
17 

Thou- 

sands. 

$S9 

125 

Thou- 

sands. 

5,270 

10 

1 Thou- 

sands. 

$309 

112 

Thou- 

sands. 

2,827 

C) 

1 

Thou- 

sands. 

\ $100 
2 

7,944 

13,346 

4,440 

3,206 

1,033 

717 

4, 986 
13, 522 
4,252 

1,928 

1,606 

813 

5,735 
19, 902 
5,171 

i 

1,146 
1, 38.5 

1 814 

25, 730 

5, 5,56 

22, 760 

4, 407 

30, 80S 

3, 37o 


2,772 


2,187 


1, 188 

Total seeds 





8,542 


7, 015 


4,671 

Spices 





688 

10, 220 
6,342 
767 


1 516 

1 0, 892 

2, 054 
352 


191 

5, 200 
801 
230 

starch - 

Corn starch pounds. . 

Othei do 

Stearin, vegetable do 

Sugai , molasses, and sirup: 

Molasses gallons.. 

Sirup do 

Sugar, refined pounds. . 

Total sugar, molasses, and sirup 

179, 437 
89,704 
4,159 

i 

1 116,463 
31, 480 
1, 810 

228, 711 
29,085 
2,355 

0, 086 
10, 732 
1,475,408 

1,311 
10, 299 
111,737 

4,828 
0, 595 
924, 192 

1,097 
4,161 
91, 877 

5,5.52 

5,945 

933,792 

1, 074 
1,624 
48,827 


126,317 


100, 138 


51, 525 

Tobacco- 

Leaf pounds.. 

Stems and tiimnungs do 

Total tobacco do 

Vegetables: 

Fresh or dried-— 

Beaus bushels.. 

Onions do 

Peas, dried do 

Potatoes do 

Total fresh or dried ... do 

Prepared or preserved — 

Canned 




765,913 
10, 765 

259,438 
547 1 

467, 662 
12, 238 

244, 897 
635 

515, 353 
7, 403 

204,713 

390 

776, 678 

259,985 

479, 900 

245, 532 

522,756 

20.5, 133 

3,795 i 
817 
476 I 
3,642 ; 

19,966 I 
2,095 
2,665 i 
6, 475 i 

1,765 
946 
296 
4, 154 

7,672 
2,076 
1,416 
10, 200 

1,410 

867 

125 

3,500 

4,852 
1, 279 
531 
4,720 

8,730 

31,201 

7,161 

21, 364 

5, 902 

11,382 


13,355 
2, 040 


6,340 

2,273 


3, 428 
1, 921 

Picfeles and sauces - 




Total prepared or preserved 





13,395 


8, 013 


5,349 

All other vegetables 





3,237 


2,807 


2,721 

T otal vegetables 





47,833 


32, 784 


19,4.52 

Vinegar gallons. . 

Yeast - 




469 

136 
1, 100 

291 

113 

646 

186 

59 

690 

Total vegetable matter, including 
forest products 





3, 030, 582 


3, 050, 820 


1, 817, 596 

Total vegetable matter, excluding 
’ forest products 





2,880,258 


2, 858, 972 


1,732,994 

To(ad a^cultural exports, 










forest products 


i, 257, 483 


3,658,467 


2,204,352 






Total agricultural exports, exclud- 
ing forest products 


4, 107, 159 


3,466,620 


2,119,760 






1 Less than 500. 
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Table m.— Value of principal groups of farm and forest products expontd from and 
imported into the United States, 1919-1921. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Ma^ngation of the United States 1 


Article. 


Farm Products. 


ANIMAL MATTER. 


Animals, live 

3‘)airy products 

Eggs, fiesli, canned, etc. 

Feathers, crude 

Packing house products. 
Silk. 


Wool 

Other annual matter. 


Total animal matior 

VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Argols or wine lees 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Fibers, vegetable, other 

Fniits 

Gmseng 

Glucose and giape siigai 

Gram and gram products 

Hay 

Hops 

Indigo 

Licorice root 

Liquors, alcohohe 

Nusery stock 

Nuts 

Oilcake and meal 

Opium, Cl tide 

Oil, vogetalde 

Rice, including flour, meal, etc. 

Sago, tapioca, etc 

Seeds 

Spices 

Starch 

Sugar, molasses and sinip 

Tea 

Tolmcco 

Vanilla lieaus 

Vegetables 

Wax, vegetable 

Other vegetable matter 


Total vegetable matter. 
Total farm products 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Cork wood or cork bark . . . . 
Lyewoods and extracts of. , 
Gums. 


Exports (domestic meiehan- 
disej. 


Years endmg December 31“ 


1919 


Naval stores 

Tanning materials n. e. s 

Wood... 

Wood pulp 

Other forest products 

Total forest products 

Total farm and forest products . 


TTioVn 

sands. 

112,004 

146,477 

18,944 

863 

1,038,295 


1920 


2,231 

8,087 


1,226,901 


21,381 

8,817 

1,137,371 


122,678 
3,339 
15,140 
902. 218 
963 
8,832 


19,450 

405 

3,585 

36,041 


100,350 

34,776 


8,542 

588 

15,562 

126,347 


259,985 

” 47 ,'^' 
“ 6*656’ 


2,880,258 


4,107,159 


1,356 


31,434 

5,646 

107,998 

3,048 

842 


Thou- 
sa'tids. 
818,333 
80,817 
13, 879 
679 
485,275 


4,937 

3,728 


607, C48 


9,048 
9,804 
11,136,409 


82,419 

1,875 

10,068 

1,049,231 

1,797 

17,088 


24,471 

405 

1,972 

18,012 


59,004 

37,469 


1921 


Thou- 

savds. 

$17,867 

44,146 

10,967 

303 

311,252 


528 

1,693 


386, 756 


Impel ts 


Yeais ending December 31- 


1919 


noy- 
sands. 
$58, 037 
12,a)3 
14,920 
3, 551 
345,361 
341. SS7 
216, 765 
1,913 


1920 


1921 


995, 003 


1, 162 
5,896 
5.34,242 


68,326 
1,507 
6,663 
738, 508 
1 , 111 
6,323 


3,421 

352 

1,831 

24,489 


7,015 

516 

8,940 

100,138 


245,532 
“ 32 ,' 784 
“‘4*969 


2,858,972 


3,466,620 


2,605 


150,324 


4,257,483 


34,503 
3,696 
146,736 
2, 947 
1,360 


191,847 


3,658,467 


28,465 

20,727 


4,674 

194 

6,001 

51,525 


205,133 
“i9,’452 
’“ 2 ,* 992 


1,732,9 


2,119,750 


590 


11,449 

1,185 

69,110 

1,755 

513 


4,287 
58,341 
261, 270 
71, 8*^0 
81, 77S 
38,315 


33, 356 
3,082 
208 
692 
3,865 
525 
4,421 
57, 511 
2,371 
8,280 
130,000 
12, 242 
5, 208 
69, 195 
9, 800 
243 
398,458 
20, 146 
75, 14 : 
2,407 
40, 646 
3, 81 0 
55 


1,397,57»; 


1,879 


1,803 
798 
251, 944 


9,427 
71, ISS 
37,048 
2,248 


84,602 


2,204,352 


374,456 


2,767,333 


Thou- 
sa7ids. 
$01, 552 
30,337 
12,445 
2,597 
300, 909 
301, 0.'S 
126,071 
4,641 


810,520 


4, 105 
54,Sil 
252,451 
138,744 
80,077 
56,564 


105,331 
4, 482 
2,933 
787 
3, 455 
3, 269 
5, 080 
59,659 
4, 415 
1,312 
113, 4S9 
14, 086 
5,929 
102, 466 
11,642 

, 1,017 

1,022,282 
' 24,392 

81,630 
2,406 
40,422 
2, 168 
787 


Tliov^ 
sanas, 
$9, 081 
20. 480 
5 250 
2, 089 
9 b 605 
264,721 
CO, 481 
2,014 


458,023 


1,177 
23, 506 
142, S09 
32, 902 
33,607 
44, 38G 


2,200,851 


3,011,371 


2,725 

2,427 

300,204 


11,311 
111, 172 
89,418 
4, 081 


521,338 


3,532,709 


48,658 
788 
668 
287 
2, 516 
4,714 
5,221 
36,501 
1, 755 
345 
41, 524 
3,252 
1,772 
34,496 
6,202 
248 
237,378 
14,234 
54,172 
1,380 
15, 950 
1, 126 
111 


791,745 


1,249,768 


960 
820 
98, 160 


8,191 
70, 632 
■39,396 
1, 241 


219,400 


1,469,168 
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Table 5J7. — Ec'ports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1921. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the Ilmted StatCvS. Where figures are 
lacking, either theie were no exports or they were not separately classified for publication. “Beef salted 
or pickled,” and “ Poik, salted or pickled,” barrels, weic leduced to pounds at the laie of 200 

pounds per bairel, and tierces, 1F55-1805, at the rate of 300 pounds per tierce, cottonseed oil, 1910, pounds 
reduced to gallons at the lale of 7 5 pounds per gallon. It is assumed that I bairel of corn meal is the 
product of 4 bushels of corn, and i baud of vheat flour the product of 5 bushels of wheat piior to 1880 
and 4V bushels of wheat m 1880 and subsequently ] 


Year ending 
June 30— 

Cattle, 

Cheese. 

Packing-house products. 

Beef, 
cured — 
salted 
or 

pickled. 

Beef, 

fresh. 

Beef 
oils — 
oleo oil. 

Beef 

tallow. 

Beef 
and its 
prod- 
ucts — 
total, 
as far as 
ascer- | 
tam- 
able 1 

Pork, 
cured — 
baeon. 

Pork, 

cured— 

hams 

and 

shoul- 

ders. 

Pork, 

cured— 

salted 

or 

pickled. 


Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average' 

sands. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

1852-1856. 

1 

6,200 

25, 981 



7,469 

33, 149 

30, 005 


40 543 

1857-18G1 . 

20 

13,900 

20, 986 



13,215 

40,200 

30, 583 


34 854 

1862-1866. 

Y 

42, 683 

27,663 



43, 203 

70, 865 

10,707 


. 57 / 5r>t 

1867-1871 . 


52' 881 

26! 955 



27, 578 

54, 532 

45,790) 


87 Q 

1872-1876. 

46 

87 174 

35, 827 



78,994 

114,821 

313,402 


60 ’ 429 

1877-1881. 

127 

129^670 

40, 175 

69,G0i 


96,823 

218,710 

643,634 


85^568 

1882-1886. 

132 

108,790 

47,401 

97,328 

30,276 

48,745 

22.5,626 i 

355,905 

47,635 

72,355 

1887-1891. 

244 

86,355 

65,614 

136, 448 

50,482 

91,608 

411,798 

419,935 

60,697 

73,985 

1892-1895. 

349 

06,908 

64,890 

207,373 

102,039 

60,977 

507,177 

438, S48 

96, 107 

64, 827 

1897-1901. 

415 

46, 109 

52,242 

305,026 

139,373 

i 86,082 

637,268 i 

536,287 

200, 858 

112,788 

3002-!1906. 

508 

19, 244 

59,208 

272, 148 

156,925 

! 69,893 

622,843 i 

292,722 

206,902 

116,823 

1907-1911 . 

254 

9, 152 

46,187 

144,800 

170,530 

66,356 

448,024 

209,005 

189,603 

90 810 

1912-1916. 

35 

22, 224 

31,^140 

86, 135 

99, 892 

24,476 

281,576 

306,012 

203,076 

' 52,946 

1901 

459 

39,814 

55,313 

: 351,748 

161,651 

77, 167 

705, 105 

4.56,123 

^6,572 

138, 6^ 

1902 

393 

27,203 

48,633 

301,824 

138,546 

34,066 

596, 255 

35^3,151 

227,653 

115,896 

1903 

402 

18,987 

52, 801 

I 254,796 

126,010 

27,369 

54f>,055 

207,336 

214, 183 

95,287 

1904 

593 

23, 335 

57,585 

1 299,580 

165, 184 

76,924 

663, 147 

249,666 

194,949 

112,225 

1905 

568 

10, 134 

55,935 

236,487 

145,228 ' 

63,537 

575, 875 

262,247 

203,459 

118,887 

1906 

584 

16,562 

81,088 

268,054 

209,058 

97,507 

732,885 

361,211 

194,211 

141,821 

1907 

423 

17,285 

62,645 

281,652 

195,337 

127,858 

689,752 

250,419 

209,481 

166,427 

1908 

349 

8,439 

46,958 

201,154 

212,541 

91,. 398 

579,303 

241, 190 

221,770 

149,506 

1909 

208 

6,823 

44,494 

122,953 

179,985 1 

53,333 

418,844 

244,579 

212, 170 

52,355 

1910 

139 

2,847 

36,554 

76,730 

126,092 

29,380 

286,296 

152, 163 

146, 885 

40,032 

1911 

150 

10,367 

40,284 

42, 511 

138,697 

29,813 

265,924 

1.56,675 

157,709 

45,729 

1912 

106 

6,338 

38,088 

15,264 

126 467 

39,451 

2;i3,925 

208,574 

204,044 

56,321 

1913 

25 

2,599 

25,857 

7,362 

92, 850 

30,5‘^6 

170,208 

2CH1,994 

1.59, .545 

1 53,749 

1914 

18 

2,428 

23,266 

6,394 

97,017 

16,813 

151,212 

193,964 

165, 882 

' 46,643 

1915 

5 

55,363 

31,875 

170, 441 

80,482 

20,240 

394,981 

346,718 

20;i,701 

45,656 

1916 

21 

44,394 

38,115 

231,214 

102,646 

16,289 , 

457,556 

579, 809 

282,209 

63,461 

1917 

13 

66,050 

58,054 

197, 177 

67,110 

15,209 ' 

423,674 

667, 152 

266,657 

46,993 

1918 

18 

44,303 

54,468 

370,033 

66,603 

5,015 : 

600, 132 

815,294 

! 419,572 

33,222 

Calendar 











year; 

1 










1918 

17 ' 

48,405 

44,206 

514,342 

69, 106 

4,223 

792,798 

1,104,788 

537, 213 

36,672 

1919...... 

70 

14, 160 

42,805 

174,427 

75,585 

38,954 

429,432 1 

1,190,297 

596,796 

34,114 

1920 

85 

16,292 

25,771 

89,649 

74,368 

20,692 

268,317 

636,676 

185,247 

38,709 

1921 

197 

11,772 

24,591 

10,341 

127,978 

13,798 

218,810 

415,356 

232,324 

1 32,843 


Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oil, deomaigarme, tallow, and stearin from aninialfats. 
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Table 617. -Exports of selected dom^Uc agricultural prodms, 1852-79 


Year ending 
June 30 — 


Paeking-house piodiiets 


Pozk- 

laid 


Average: 

3852-1856. . 
1857-1861,. 
1862-1866. . 
1867-1871.. 
1872-1876. . 
1877-1881.. 

1882 - 1886 .. 
1887-1891.. 
1892-1896.. 
1897-1901. . 
1902-1906.. 
1907-1911.. 

1912-1916. . 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. . 

1907. . 

1908. . 

1909.. 

1910. . 

1911.. 

1912. . 

1913.. 

1914. . 


1,000 
pounds 
33, 365 
37,966 
89, 138 
53, 579 
194, 198 
031, 458 

263, 425 
381, 089 
451,547 
662,418 
592, 131 
619, 746 

487, 056 


Pork and 
Its piod- 
ncts— 
total, as 
fai as 
ascertain 
able 1 


1,000 
pounds, 
103,903 
103,404 
262, 486 
128,249 
568,029 
1, 075,793 

739,456 
936, 248 
1,052, 104 
1 528,339 
1,242,137 
1,028,997 

3,109, 488 


Lard 

eom- 

ponnds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


Apples 

fresh 


21, 792 
52, 954 
75, 765 

62,221 


1915..... 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1,000 
barrels. 
37 
57 
119 


133 

510 

402 

523 

523 

780 

1,369 

1,226 

1,786 


Corn 
[and coin 
meal (in 
teims 
of 

gram). 


1,000 

bushels 

7,123 

6,558 

12,060 

9,924 

38,561 

88,190 

49,992 
54,606 
63^ 980 
192, 531 
74,615 
56,568 


38,774 


Cotton 


611,358 
550, 840 
490, 756 
561,303 
610,239 

1, 402, 370 
1,337,316 
1, 042, 120 
1, 146, 255 
1,220,032 

23,360 
36,202 
46, 130 
53,604 
61,216 

884 

460 

1,656 

2,018 

1,500 

181,405 

28,029 

76,639 

68,222 

90,293 

741, 517 
627, 560 
603, 414 
528,723 
362,928 

1,464,960 
1,268,065 
1,237, 211 
1,053, 142 
707,110 

67,621 
80,149 
75,183 
75, 183 
74,557 

1,209 

1,539 

1,050 

896 

922 

119,894 
86, 368 
55,064 
37,665 
38, 128 

476,108 
532,256 
519, 026 
481,458 

879,455 

1,071,952 

984,697 

921,913 

73,754 

62,523 

67,457 

58,304 

1,721 

1,456 

2,150 

1,507 

65,615 
41,797 
50, 780 
10,726 

475,532 

427,011 

444,770 

392,606 

1, 106, 180 
1,462,697 
1,501,918 
1,692,124 

69,981 
62, 843 
56,369 
31,278 

2,352 

1,466 

1,740 

636 

50,668 
39, 897 
66,753 
49,073 

548, 818 
760, 902 
612, 250 
868, 942 

2,251,033 

2,638,721 

1,536,894 

1, 631, 238 

43,977 
124,963 
32, 051 
48,207 

680 

1,712 

1,798 

1,936 

47,059 
16, 002 
21, 230 
132, 186 


1,000 
pounds. 
1,110,498 
1,125,715 
137,582 
902, 410 
1, 248, 805 
1,738,892 

1,968,178 

2,439,650 

2,736,655 

3,447,910 

3,632,268 

4,004,770 

4, 169, 202 


3,359,062 
3, 528,975 
3, 569, 142 

3 089, 856 
4,339,322 

3,634,045 
4,518,217 
3, 816,999 
4,447,985 
3,206,708 

4 033, 941 
5, 535, 125 
4,562,296 
4,760,941 

4,403,578 

3,084,070 

3,088,081 

2,320,512 

2,118,175 
3,367,678 
3, 179,313 
3,339,113 


Giiieose 

and 

grape 

sugai. 


Coin- 

oil 

cake 

and 

oil- 

cake 

meal. 


Cotton- 
seed Oil- 
cake 
and oil- 
cake 
meal. 


1 000 
pounds. 


1,000 

pounds 


1,000 

pounds. 


4,474 
27,686 
125,574 
209, 280 
154, 867 
145,065 

las, 141 

204,210 
130,420 
126, 240 
152,769 
175,251 

189,656 
151,629 
129, 687 
112,225 
149, 820 

181,963 
171, 156 
200,149 
199,531 

168,463 

186,406 

214,973 

97,858 

57,332 
255,618 
162,496 
245, 773 


21, SS8 
61, 733 

5t, 361 



48,421 
56, 809 

6t), 128 

53, 234 
49,109 

83,385 
72, 490 
76, 263 
59,031 

45,026 

18,996 

15,758 

458 


964 

131 

4,206 


1.005, ICO 
1, 066, 790 
9S9, 738 

1,151,609 

1,050,406 

1,100,393 

820,349 

1,251,908 

1,110,833 

1,340,907 

929,287 

1,233,750 

640,089 

804,597 

1,293,690 

1,128,092 

799,974 

1,479,065 
1, 057,222 
1, 150,160 
44,681 

11, 667 
628, 133 
340,046 
585,589 


1 Includes canned, fresh, salted or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 
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Table 517 . — Exports of selected domestic agricultural products^ 1852-1921 — Continued 


Year ending 
June 30— 


Average: 

1852-1856. 

1857-1861. 

1862-1866. 

1867-1871. 

1872-1876. 

18/7-1881. 

1882-1886. 

1887-1891. 

1892-1896. 

1897-1901. 

1902-190(3- 

1907-1911. 

1912-1916. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 
1901. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


1915 

1916 

1937 

1918 

Calendar year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Prunes. 


1,000 

pounds. 


48, 551 
47,039 
72, 599 


10, 022 
23, 359 
60,385 
73, 146 
54,994 

24,870 
44,400 
28,148 
22, 602 
89,015 

51,031 
74,328 
117,951 
69, 814 

43,479 

57,423 

59,645 

32,927 

22,888 
108, 208 
75, 139 
117,934 


Tobacco. 


1,000 
pounds 
140, 184 
167,711 
140, 208 
194,754 
2-41,848 
266,315 

237,942 

259,248 

281,746 

304,402 

325,539 

334,396 

408,006 


315,788 
301,007 
368,184 
311,972 
334, 302 

312,227 
340,743 
330,813 
287,901 
357, 196 

355,327 

379.845 

418,797 

449,750 

348,346 
443,293 
411,599 
289, 171 

406,827 
776,678 
479,900 
622, 756 


Hops. 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,163 

2,216 

4,719 

6,487 

3,446 

10,4-16 

9,584 
7, 184 
15,147 
15,467 
11,476 
14,774 
18,533 


OUs, 

vegeta- 

ble— 

cotton- 

seed 

oil. 


1,000 

gallons 


li,964 

10,715 

7,795 

10,986 

14,859 

13,027 

16,810 

22,920 

10,447 

10,689 

13,105 

12,191 

17,591 

24,263 

16,210 

22,410 

4,825 

3,495 

3,670 

20,798 

25,624 

18,460 


547 

4,498 

3,468 
7, 121 

15.783 
42, 863 
38', 606 

38. 784 
39, 801 


49,357 
33,0 <3 
35,613 
29,014 
51,536 

43,794 

41,880 

41,020 

51,087 

29,861 

30,069 

53,263 

42,031 

25,728 

42,449 
35,535 
21, 188 
13,437 

15,876 

25,761 

24,634 

33,673 


Rice 

and 

rice 

bran, 

meal, 

and 

polish. 


1,000 
pounds. 
56,515 
65, 732 
2,258 
1,857 
391 
602 

561 

3,210 

10,278 

18,407 

45,978 

27,195 

60,043 


Sugar, 
raw and 
refined. 


25,528 

29,591 

19,750 

29,122 

113,283 

38,142 
30,174 
28,441 
20, 511 
26,779 

30,063 

39,447 

38,908 

22,414 

77,480 

121,907 

181,372 

196,363 

167,933 

376,876 

392,613 

600,059 


1,000 

pounds 

7,730 

6,015 

3,008 

4,357 

20,142 

41,718 

107, 130 
75,074 
13,999 
11,211 
14, 807 
61,430 
470, 729 


8,875 
7,572 
10, 520 
15,419 
18,348 

22, 176 
21,238 
25,511 

79.946 
125,507 

54.947 
79,504 
43,995 
50,896 

549,007 

1,030,151 

1,248,908 

576,483 

407,296 
1,475,408 
924, 192 
933,792 


Wheat. 


i,000 
husJiels, 
4, 715 
12,378 
22,530 
22, 107 
48, 958 
107,781 

82,884 
64, 739 
99,914 
120, 217 
70, 527 
02, S55 
129,415 


Wheat 

flour. 


132, 061 
154, 856 
111,181 
44,230 
4,394 

34,973 
76, 569 
100,371 
60,923 
46,680 

23,729 

30,160 

91,603 

92,394 

259,643 

173,274 

149,831 

34,119 

111,177 

148,086 

218,287 

280,058 


1,000 
barrels 
2,892 
3,318 
3, 531 
2,585 
3,416 
5,376 

8,620 
11,287 
15,713 
17,151 
15, 144 
11,841 
13,185 


18,651 

17,759 

10,716 

16,999 

8,826 

13,919 

15,585 

13,927 

10.521 
9,041 

10,129 

11,006 

11,395 

11,821 

16,183 

15.521 
11,943 
21,880 

21,707 
26,450 
19, 854 
16,801 


Wheat 

and 

wheat 

flour 

terms of 
gram). 


1,000 
bushels. 
19,173 
28, 970 
40, 184 
35,032 
66,037 
133,263 

121,675 

115,529 

170,624 

197,427 

110,026 

116,138 

188,748 


215,990 

234,773 

202,906 

120,728 

44,113 

97,609 

146,700 

163,044 

114,268 

87,364 

69,312 

79,689 

142,880 

145,590 

332,465 
213, 117 
203,574 
132,579 

208,857 

267,111 

307,630 

355,662 
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Table 518 — Imports of selected agncidtural products^ 1862 - 19 ^ 1 , 

[Compiled from repoifcs of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United Staces. Whee deures aie 


Item and “ foiiK waste", aiier Dotn mese items and “ Silk cocoons”. From “Cocoa and chocolate” 
aie omitted in 1860, 18G1, and 1872 to 1881, smaH quantities of chocolate, the official returns foi vhich 
were given only in value. “Jute and jute butts” includes in 1858 and 1859 an unknown quaiititv of 
“ Sisal gi ass, coir, etc and in 186^1868 an unknown quantity of “ Ilemp ” Cattle hides ai e mcluded 
in “ Hides and skms other than cattle and goat ” in 1895-1897. Olive oil for table use includes in lS62-lbC4 
and 18;^5~1905 all olive oil. Sisal grass includes m 1884-1890 “Other vegetable substances.” Hemn 
includes in 1885-1888 all substitutes for hemp j ^ 


Year ending 

J une 30 — 

Cheese. 

Silk. 

1 

i 

Wool. 

Al- 

monds. 

Argols 

or 

wine 

lees. 

Cocoa 
and 
choco- 
late, 
i total. 

1 

Coffee. 

Coin. 

Oats, 

mclud- 

mg 

oat- 

meal 

Wheat. 


1,000 

1,000 1 
pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 
< pounds. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average* 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

bushels 

bubhds. 

bushc Is, 

1852-1856... 

1,054 


19,067 ; 

3,461 


i 2,487 

196,583 



2, i22 

1857-1861... 

1,878 


3,251 


^ 3,064 

216,235 



2,617 

1862r-1866... 




2,482 

1,355 

2,453 

124,552 



1867-1871... 


682 



2,301 

3,503 

248,726 

75 


1,296 

1872-1870... 


1, 095 



4,951 

4,857 

307,007 

57 

1615 

1,308 

1877-1881... 


1,922 

62, 744 


12,403 

6,315 

384,282 

42 

1126 

S71 

1882-1886... 


4,673 

83,294 


17,552 

; 11,568 

529,579 

24 


1 507 

1887-1891... 

8,335 

6,564 

117, 764 

5,8^ 

21,434 

18,322 

509,368 

15 

IIS 

339 

1892-1896... 

! 9,650 

8,383 

162, 640 

7,488 

26,470 

25,475 

597,484 

8 

105 

1,629 

1897-1901... 

1 12,589 

10,962 

37,188 

103,979 

7,361 

24,380 

38,209 

816,570 

4 

54 

1,274 

1902-1906... 

1 22,166 

193,650 

10,921 

27,647 

: 70,901 

980,119 

20 

94 

873 

1907-1911... 

1 37,663 

22,143 

199,563 

; 15,297 

29,351 

, 113,673 

934,533 

92 

1 1, 650 

286 

1912-1916... 

47,988 

33,242 

295, 851 

1 17,130 

29,256 

; 182,395 

1,013,931 

5,686 

15, 383 

2,321 

1901 

15,329 

10,406 

103,584 

5,140 

28,599 

47,620 

851,871 

5 

32 

600 

1902 

17,068 

14,235 1 

166,577 

9,869 

29,276 

52,879 

1,091,004 

IS 

39 

119 

1903 

20,671 

15, 271 

177,138 

8,142 

29,967 

65,047 

915,086 

41 1 

150 

1,077 

1904 

22, 707 

16,723 

173,743 

9,839 

24,572 

75,071 

995, 043 

17 i 

184 

7 

1905 

23,096 

22,357 

249,136 

11,745 

26,282 

77,383 

1,047,793 ^ 

15 

56 

3, 103 

1906 

27,287 

17,352 

201,689 

15,009 

28,141 

84,127 

851,669 

10 

40 

58 

1907 

33,849 

18, 744 

203, 848 

14,234 

30,541 

97,060 

985,321 

11 

91 

375 

1908 

32, 531 

16,662 

125,981 i 

17,145 

26,739 

86,605 

890,640 

20 

383 

342 

1909 

35,548 

25, 188 

260,409 1 

11,029 

32, 116 

132,661 

1,049,869 

258 

6,692 

41 

1910 

40,818 

23,457 

263,928 

18,556 1 

28,183 

111,071 

871,470 

118 

1 1, 035 

164 

1911 

45,569 

26,666 

137,648 

15,523 

29,175 

140,971 

875,367 

52 

1107 

509 

1912 

i 46,542 

26,585 

193,401 i 

17,231 

23,661 

148,786 

885,201 

53 

12,622 

2,699 

1913 

! 49,388 

32, 102 

195,293 

15,671 

29,479 

143,510 

863,131 

903 

1724 

798 

1914. 

03,784 

34, 546 

247,649 j 

19,038 

29,793 1 

179,364 

1,001,528 

12,367 

122,274 : 

1,979 

1915 

50,139 

31,053 

308,083 

17,111 

28,625 1 

194,734 

1,118,691 

9,898 

1631 

426 

1916 

1 30,088 

41,925 

531,828 

16,597 

34,721 

245,579 

1,201,104 

5,208 

1665 

5,703 

1917 

14,482 

40,351 

J72,372 

23,424 

23,926 i 

340,483 

1,319,871 

2,267 

1762 

24, 139 

1918 

; 9,839 

43,681 

179,130 

23,840 

30,267 

399,312 

1,143,891 

3,196 

12,591 

28,177 

Calendar year: 
1918 

: 7,562 

48,721 

453,727 

27,694 

27,687 

360,015 

1,052,202 

1,990 

11,444 
^ 1609 

17,036 

1919 

11,332 

55,522 

445,893 

35,490 

25,736 

392,365 

1,333,564 

11,213 

7,911 

1920 

15,994 

39,660 

250,618 

24, 854 

35,577 

344,988 

1,297,439 

7,784 

16,728 

35,809 

1921. 

2G,86(i 

52,332 

320,666 

25,276 

16,088 

306,568 

1,340,980 

164 

3,565 

23,286 


Year ending 
June 30— 

Wheat 

ffoui. 

Wheat, 

mciud- 

ing 

wheat 

flour. 

Flax- 
j seed. 

1 Un- 
[ manii- 
1 factored 
i tobacco. 

Flax 

Hemp. 

Hops. 

Jute 

andjute : 
butts. 

Licence 


1,000 

ipoo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

barrels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

pounds. 

long tons. 

lmgtons.\ 

pounds. 

long tons. 

pounds. 

1852-1856 

411 

4,178 

1,133 

\ 5,044 

1 

2 i 


3 


1857-1861 


2,617 


i 5,154 


3 


17 

1, 373 

1862-1866 



1,037 





3 

1,886 

1867-1871 

104 

1,818 


1 6,631 




15 


1872-1876 

74 

1,680 

2,915 

i 8,886 

4 

23 


49 


1877-1881 

7 

906 

1,224 

1 7,871 

4 

22 


62 


1882-1886 

2 

517 

1,541 

i 13,672 

6 

31 

1,619 

91 


1887-1891 

3 

352 

1,833 

1 21,640 

7 

37 

7,772 

105 

59, 

1892-1896 

1 

1,634 

1,181 

1 25,871 

7 

5 

2,386 

84 

86,445 

1897-1901 

1 

1,280 

404 

16, 968 

7 

4 

2,382 

94 

87,476 

1902-1906 

27 

993 

234 

33, 805 

9 

5 

5,206 

102 

99, 543 

1907-1911 ....... 

93 

706 

3,249 

42, 813 

10 

6 

6,770 

100 

96, 111 

1912-1916. 

150 

2,996 

9,227 

55,556 

9 

7 

5,839 

105 

80, 459 


1 Does not iuclndp natTnpal 
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Table 518 — Imports of selected agneuUural products, 1852-1921 — Continued 


Year ending 
June 30— 

Wheat 

flour. 

Wheat, 

incliid- 

mg 

wheat 

floui 

1 

Flax- 

seed 

! 

XTn- 

manu- 

faetured 

tobacco. 

Flax, 

Hemp. 

Hops. 

Jute 
and jtite 
butts. 

Lieonce 

root. 

to 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
long ions 

1,000 
long tons 

1,000 

: 1,000 

1,000 


bauds 

busheOi 

bushels. 

pounds 

pounds' 

long ions 

pounds 

1901 

1 

603 

1,632 

26, a5l 
29, 429 

7 


2,607 

103 

100,106 

1902 

(^) 

121 

477 

8 

6 1 

2 , 805 

129 

109,077 

1903 

1 

1,080 

1 129 

34,017 

I 8 

5 

0, 013 

80 

88,581 

1904 

47 

218 

213 

31,163 

33,288 

i 10 

6 

2, 758 

97 

89,463 

1905 

41 

3,286 

1 296 

8 

4 

4,339 

98 

108,444 

1906 

45 

262 

52 

41,126 

9 

5 

10,114 

104 

102,152 

1907 

48 

590 

90 

40,899 

9 

9 

6,212 

8,493 

104 

66', 116 

1908 

40 

520 

: 57 

35,005 

10 

6 

108 

109,356 

1909 

92 

457 

594 

43,123 

10 

5 

7,387 

157 

97J43 

1910 

145 

816 

1 5,002 

46,863 

13 

6 

3,201 

68 

82; 207 

1911 

142 

1,147 

10,499 

48,203 

8 

5 

8,558 

65 

126,135 

1912 

159 

3,414 

I 6,842 

54,740 

11 

5 

2,991 

101 

74,582 

1913 

108 

1,282 

5,294 

67,977 

12 

8 

8,494 

125 

105,116 

1914 

90 

2,384 

8,653 

61,175 

IG 

1 9 

5,382 

106 

115,636 

1915 

61 

715 

10,606 

^ 45,809 

5 

1 5 

11,651 

83 

65,959 

1916 

330 

7, IhS 

11,679 

48,078 

7 

7 

676 

108 

41,003 

1917 

175 

24,925 

12,394 

' 49,105 

8 

i 10 

237 

113 

59,400 

1918 

675 

; 31,215 

13,307 

86,991 

6 

7 

121 

78 

26,983 

Calendar year- 

1918 

167 

17,788 

12,974 

90,977 

8 

4 

77 

71 

27,100 

1919 

17 

7,986 

14,036 

85,986 

4 

2 

467 

62 

49,892 

1920 

801 

39. 112 

24,641 

12,326 

82,222 I 

7 

8 

5,949 

96 

56,226 

1921 

966 

27,633 

62,994 

4 

7 

1,629 

62 

63,550 


Year ending 
June 30— 

Manila. 

Molasses 

Olive oil, 
for table 
use 

Opium, 

crude. 

Potatoes 

Rico and 
nee flour, 
licemeal, 
and bro- 
ken lice. 

Sisal 

grass 

Sugai , 
law and 
refined. 

Tea. 


1,000 

1,000 

IMO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

long tons 

gallons. 

gallons. 

pounds 

bushels. 

pounds. 

long tons 

pounds 

pounds. 

1852-1856 

12 

28,489 


no 

407 



479,374 

24,960 

1867-1861 


30, 191 


114 




691,324 

28,150 

1862-1866 

16 

34,263 

178 

129 

252 

70,893 

i 

672,637 

30,869 

1867-1871 


53,322 

153 

209 

216 

52,964 


1,138,465 

44,053 

1872-1 <S76 


44,815 

32,639 

175 

365 

255 

72,536 


1,614,055 

62,436 

1877-1881 


219 

408 

1,850 

62,615 


1,760,508 

67,583 

1882-1886 


35,020 


392 

2,835 

99,871 


2,458,490 

74,781 

1887-1891 


30,543 

768 

475 

3,879 

15«iB59 

40 

3,003,284 

84,275 

1892-1896 

47 

15,475 

774 

529 

1,805 

160,808 

50 

3,827,799 

92,782 

1897-1901 

47 

6,321 

909 

568 

495 

165,232 

70 

3,916, 134 

86,809 

1902-1906 

61 

17,192 

1,783 

538 

2,662 

150,914 

i 97 

3,721,782 

98,678 

1907-1911 

07 

24,147 

3,897 

490 

1,907 

215,892 

1 102 

3,997,156 

96,743 

1912-1916 

64 

54, 144 

6,042 

399 

3,638 

250,775 

1 180 

4,993,125 

98,841 

1901 

44 

11,453 

983 

583 

372 

117,200 

r 

70 

3,975,006 

89,806 

1902 

56 

14,391 

1,339 

534 

7,656 

[ 157,659 

90 

3,031,916 

75,579 

1903 

02 

17,210 

1,494 

517 

359 

169,656 

87 

4,216,108 

108,575 

1904 

66 

18,829 

1,714 

573 

3,107 

! 154,222 

109 

1 3,700,624 

112,906 


62 

19,478 

1,923 

585 

181 

106,484 

100 

3,680,933 

102,707 

rfe 

59 

16,021 

2,447 

469 

1,9^18 

^ 166,548 

98 

3,979,331 

93,622 

1907 

55 

24,631 

3,450 

565 

177 

209,603 

99 

4,391,840 

86,368 

1908 

62 

is,8a3 

3,799 

286 

404 

212, *783 

104 

3,371,997 

94,150 

1909 

62 

22, 09;^ 

4,129 

617 

8,384 

222,900 

91 

4,189,421 

114,917 

1910 

93 

31,292 

3,702 

449 

353 

225,401 

100 

4,094,546 

85,626 

1911 

74 

23,838 

4,406 

630 

219 

208,775 

118 

3,937,978 

102,564 

1912.... 

69 

28,828 

4,837. 

400 

13,735 

190,063 

114 

4, 104,618 

101,407 

1913 

74 

33,927 

5,221 

508 

327 

i222,104 

154 

4,740,041 

94,813 

1914 

50 

. 61,4\0 

6,218 

456 

i 3,646 

300, 196 

216 

5,066,822 

91,131 

1915.-..p_ 

51 

70,840 

6,711 

484 

271 

277, 191 

186 

5,420,982 

96,988 

1916..., (. 

79 

85,717 

7,224 

. 147 

210 

264,324 

229 

5,633, 162 

109,866 

1917 

77 

no, 238 

' 7,533' 

87 

3,079 , 

216,049 

143 

5,332,746 

103,364 

19X8-...* 

Calendar year; 

86 

130,731 

, 2,538 

158 

1,180 . 

.456; 059 

150 

4,903,327 

151,315 

' 1918 

79 

141,339 

1 ' ’’'*'’171 

160 

1,201 

558,048 

152 

5,170,976 

134,418 

1919 

69 

120, 156 

! .9,024 

730 

6,544 

174,596 

146 

7,023,620 

80,963 

1920 

67 

160,208 

4,079 

211 

6,062 

142,961 

181 

8,073,760 

90,247 

1921 

32 

78, 110 

6,628 

102 

2,018 

83,893 

116 

5,969,406 

76,487 
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Beeswax. 

Omens. 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

bushels. 

280 


265 

628 

457 

924 

846 

1,103 

1,406 

997 

214 

774 

409 

796 

489 

926 

425 

1,171 

374 

856 

588 

873 

917 

1,126 

672 

1,275 

766 

575 

972 

1,024 

903 

1,515 

1,077 

1,436 

829 

789 

1,412 

1,115 

1,565 

829 

2, 146 

816 

2,686 

1,758 

1,827 

1,313 

1,668 

261 

2,384 

741 

4, 143 

1,819 

2,493 

1,976 


Year ending Jiuie 30— 


Average 

1887-1801. 
1S92-1896 . 
1897-1901 . 
1902-1906. 
1907-1911. 
1912-1916. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Plums 

and 

prunes. 


1,G00 

pounds. 

60,238 

12,406 

561 

564 


746 

522 

634 

494 

672 

497 

323 

335 

296 


Haisms. 


CuiTants. 


l,QGO 
pounds 
38,546 
17,746 
7,070 
7,346 
5,283 
2 8-15 


3,861 

6,684 

6,716 

6,868 

4.042 

12,415 

3,967 

9,132 

5,794 

5.043 

2,479 

3,258 

2,580 

4,555 

2,800 

1,024 

1,850 

844 

100 

1,567 

46,039 

17,015 


i,m 

pounds 


34,398 
27,520 
35,457 
35, 259 
30,350 


10,049 

36,239 

33,878 

3\3iS 

31,743 

37, 078 
38,393 
38,653 
32,482 
33,328 

33,440 
33, 151 
30,844 
32,033 

30,361 
25,373 
10, 477 
5, 168 

5,091 
14, ,852 
55,832 
67,037 


Dates. 


Figs. 


1,000 

pounds. 


14,914 

15,654 

25,649 

26,059 

29,922 


1/jOO 

pounds 

9,784 

10,117 

8,920 

14,335 

19,848 

ifa,564 


20,014 

21,681 

43,815 

21,053 

19,257 

22,436 

31,271 

24,058 

21,869 

22,694 

29,50:> 

25,208 

34,305 

34.074 

2‘4,949 

31.075 
25,485 

5,573 

10,721 

36,921 

32,347 

48,504 


9,934 
11,087 
13,482 
13, 178 
13,364 

17,562 

24,346 

18.837 
15,236 
17,362 

23,460 

18,765 

16.838 
19,285 

20,780 

7,153 

16,480 

10,473 

13,775 

25,359 

31,437 

38,706 


Year ending June 30— 


Average: 

1807-1901. 

1902-19()(). 

1907-J9U. 

1912-1916. 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908.... 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

Calendar year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Hides and sMns, other than 
lurs. 


Cattle. 


1,000 

pounds. 


126,995 

178,682 

313,508 


129,175 

148,628 

131,644 

85,370 

113. 177 

166, 155 
134,671 
98,353 
192,252 
318,004 

150,128 
251, 013 
268,042 
279,963 

334,341 

434. 178 
386,600 
267,500 

221,051 

407,282 

o7Pi 


Goat 


1,000 

pounds. 

68,053 

93,675 

94,330 

88,711 


73,746 

88,039 

86,114 

86,339 

97,804 

111,007 

101,202 

63,641 

104,048 

115,845 

86,914 

95,341 

96,250 

84>769 

66,547 

100.657 
105,640 

66,933 

62,364 

133.657 


Other 
than cat- 
tle and 
goat. 


[Macaroni, 
' veinn- 
celli, 
and all 
similar 
prepara- 
tions 


Lemons. 


1,000 
pounds. 
91, 173 
115,952 
143,351 
188,388 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


99,724 

83,838 


153, 161 
153,343 
1148,528 


77,990 

89,458 

102,340 

103,025 

126,894 

168,045 

135,111 

120.771 
148,254 

174.771 

137,850 

191,415 

207,904 

196,348 

137,439 

206,835 

207,967 

,98,084 

78,476 

203,897 

IK* 711 


28,788 

40,224 

63,441 

77,926 

87,721 

97,234 

85,114 

113,773 

114,779 
108,231 
106,501 
126, 129 

'56,542 

21,790 

3,473 

670 

402 

903 


148,515 
164,075 
152,004 
171,923 
139,084 
138,717 
157,860 
178,490 
135, 184 
160,215 

134,969 

145,639 

151,416 


Oranges. 


Walnuts. 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


41,105 

12,344 

19,941 


30,981 

34,275 


50,333 

52,742 

66,872 

35,893 

28,881 

31,134 

21,267 

18,397 

8,436 

4,676 

7,672 

7,629 

12,253 


12,363 

23,671 

21,684 

24,917 
32,698 
28,887 
26, 158 
33,641 

33,619 

37,214 

26,662 

37,196 

33,446 

36,869 

‘38,725 

23,289 

13,011 

31,496 
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ICompiied from reports of Fomgn C-ommerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lacking, either thcie weio no exports or importb, oi they weie not separately classified foi pubhcation ] 



Domestic exports. 

1 Imports 


Lumber. 






lunnber 



Year ending 





Tim- 






June 30— 




Spirits 

her, 

Cam- 

Rubber 

Boards, 




Boards, 


: Eosm. 

of tur- 

hewn 

phoi , 

gums, 

deals, 

Shellac. 

Wood 


deals, 



pentme. 

and 

ciude. 

total. 

planks, Shin- 


pulp 


and 




sawed. 



and gles. 




planks.'^ 







ot her 











sawed 













1,000 


1 000 

ifiOO 

ijm 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 

long 

Average: 

M!td> 

'nuwMf. 

hanels. 

gallons 

M feet 

'pounds 

pounds . ! 

Mjeet. M. 

pounds. 

tons 

isrii-iRfiG,. . 

129 


552 

1,369 


214 , 





1857-1861 . . . 

205 


664 

: 2,735 


361 





1S6S-1866.. . 

138 


69 

102 


387 



634 


1867-1871.. . 

139 


492 

1 2,693 



2 7, 390 




1872-1876... 

222 


846 


210 


12,631 1 

565 88 



1877-18S1.. . 

303 



! 7,139 

220 

1,516 

15,611 1 

418 55 



1882-1886.. . 

134 


1,290 

^ 9, 302 

161 

1,959 

24,481 

578 88 



1887-1801... 

532 


1,534 

10, 794 

296 

2,274 

33 ; 227 

617 1S4 

5, Off) 

37 

1892-1896.. . 

610 


2,006 

14,259 

336 

1,492 ! 

39,672 i 

661 

5, 848 i 

43 

1897-1901.. . 

957 


2,478 

18,349 

491 

1,858 

52,975 

566 

8, 839 

47 

1902-1906... 

212 

51,234 1 

2,453 

16,927 

556 

2. 139 

75,909 1 

727 772 

11,014 1 

121 

1907-1911.. . 

1,649 

56, 182 

2,356 

16, 659 

521 

2,939 

121,504 1 

900 867 : 

19, 046 

319 

1912-1916.. - 

1,914 

65, 431 ! 

2,128 

15,674 

353 

3,529 

201,759 i 

1,016 1,045 

21,470 1 

517 

1901 

1,102 

47,363 1 

2,821 

20, 241 

590 

2, 176 

64,927 

491 556 

9,609 

47 

1902 

1 941^ 

; 4t), 999 I 

2,536 

19, 178 

477 

1,831 : 

67, 790 

666 708 

9, 065 

67 

1903 

1,066 

55, 879 

2,396 

16,379 

570 

2,472 

69,312 

721 724 

11,591 

117 

1904 

1 427 

47, 420 

2,585 

17,203 

604 

2,820 

74,328 

589 770 

10, 933 

145 

1905 

1,283 

48, 286 ^ 

2,310 

15,895 

533 

1,904 j 

87,004 

711 759 

10,701 

368 

1906 

1,344 

57,586 ' 

2,439 

15,981 

595 

1,669 1 

81,109 

950 901 

15,780 

157 

1907 

1,624 

51, 120 

2,561 

15,855 

640 

3, 138 

106, 748 

934 881 

17,786 

213 

1908. 

1,548 

61,697 j 

2, 713 

19, 533 

522 

2,814 

810 

791 988 

13,362 

238 

1909 

1,358 

52, 683 1 

2, 170 

17, 502 

419 

1,990 

114,599 

846 1,058 

19,185 

1 274 

1910 

1, 684 

49, 784 : 

2,144 

15,588 

491 

3,007 

154,621 

1,054 763 

29,402 

I 378 

1911 

2,032 

65,726 

2,190 

14, 818 

632 

3,7^ 

145,744 

872 643 

15,495 

492 

1932 

! 2,307 

64, 103 

2,474 

19,599 

438 

2,155 

175,966 

! 905 515 

18,746 

478 

1913 

i 2,550 

89,006 

2,806 

21,094 

' 512 

3,709 

170, 747 

1, 091 560 

21,912 

503 

19U 

2,405 

77,161 

2,418 

18,901 

: 441 

3,477 

161,777 

929 895 

16, 720 

508 

1915 

1,129 

39,297 

1,372 

9,464 

174 

3,729 

196, 122 

939 1, 487 

24,153 

688 

1916 

1,177 

57, 538 

1,571 

9,310 

201 i 

4,574 

304, 183 

1,218 1,769 

25, 818 

607 

1917 

1,042 

61,469 

1,639 

8,842 

184 1 

6,885 

364,914 

1,175 1,924 

32, 540 

699 

1918 

1,068 

63,207 

1,071 

5,095 

106 ' 

3,638 

414,984 

1,283 1,878 

22,913 

504 

Calendar year: 











1918.. 

1,024 

53,374 

779 

3,717 

75 

3,474 

340,023 

1,209 1,798 

18,664 

516 

1919........ 

1 311 

81,658 

1,210 

10,672 

183 

2,694 

565,931 

1,149 1,987 

24,426 

668 

1920 

1,551 

82,584 

1,164 

9,458 

171 

3,833 

690,464 

1,351 1,9()4 

28,587 

809 

1921 

1,206 

34,691 

1,002 

9,268 

135 

1,079 

423,349 

839 2, 164 

27,841 

622 


ilncludmg ‘^Joists and scantling^’ prior to 1884. 
^Indudes^^Ghitta-pearcha” only for 1867. 
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Table ^20.— Trade of the United States vith Uawoii avd Forto Fdco li selected domrs He 

farm frodacts, 1919-1021 

[These shipments are not included in the domestic exports irom or imports into the United States.] 
SHIPMENTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Article. 


Hawaii. 


Porto Rico. 


Year ending December 31 — 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Beans and dried peas. bushels. . 

Dairy products pounds. . 

Eice do — 

Sugar, refined do — 

Tobacco, unmapufactured 

10, 558 
5, 054, 231 
15, 575, 417 
1, 102, 075 

17, 142 
6, 045, 552 
17, 192, 467 
2, 920, 531 

22,968 
6, 745, 905 
32, 803, 035 
9, 723, 524 

■| 

363, 738! 
5, 392, 805 
163,919,679 
806, 282 

803, 638 

i 

495, 3S5‘ 
9, 272, 439: 
153, S2l>, 633 
3, 862, 45S^ 

7, 391, 691 

470, 685 
7, 168, 816 
173, 650, 845 
6, 842, 370 

906,341 





SHIPMENTS TO THE UNITED STilTES. 

Coffee pounds. . 

Gra|ief nil t b oxes , . 

3, 144,351 

1, 885, 703 

4, 183, 046 

I 

1 667, 318 

: 401, 174 

15, 554, 493 

1 3oo, 226 

728, 391, 059 

18,467,9C7j 

^ 418, 127 

il2, 6‘i4 

1 20, 770, 640 
256, 387 
826, 108, 162 
t 

17, 990, 512 

211, 531 
661, 582 
16, 833, 247 
222, 591 
938, 592, 051 

15, 299, 35S 

Molasses and sirup . . .gallons . . 
Oranges boxes. . 

9, 8S2, 507 

12, 126, 132 

6,789,942 

Sugar', raw pounds.. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

1, 158, 904, 433 

]7,032 

1, 099, 627, 131 

1,082,256,326 

5,640 


Table 521. — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 

1919-1921 



Quantity. 

Per cent of total. 

Article and country to which 
consigned. 

Year endmg Dec. 31— 

Year ending Dec. 31— 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ANIMAL MATTEE 

Cattle* 

Bolgium 

Number. 
9,067 
11, 192 
13,943 

Number. 
29,300 
4, 624 

Number \ 
2,013 
7,823 
15,182 
3,485 

P. ct. 
13.0 

P.et. 

34.3 

P. d. 
1.0 

Canada 

16 0 

5.4 

4.0 

Cuba 

20, 766 

20.0 

24.3 

7.7 





.8 

Mexico 

23,923 

27,758 

100 

138,239 

34.2 

32.5 

70.3 

United ICingdom. 

31,324 


.1 ‘ 

15.9 

Other countries - 

11,734 

2,754 

467 

16,8 

3.4 

,3 






Total 

69,859 

85,302 

196,533 

100.0 

mo 

100 0 





Horses: 

Belgium 

1,069 

9,848 

737 

103 

72 

! 5 4 

.7 

.4 

Canada 

7,062 

3,785 

50.0 

.49 2 

21.9 

Cuba 

2,200 

188 

939 

3.7 

' 15 3 

5.4 

Germany 

38 

579 

.2 

? 1.3 

3.3 

Mexico 

5,438 

3,285 

10,330 

27.6 

; 22.9 

59.6 

Spain 

548 



! 3.2 

united JCingdonx..., 

98 

356 

346 

.5 

2.5 

i 2.0 

Other countries 

2,463 

1,144 

722 

12.6 

ai 

' 4.2 

Total 

19,691 

14,338 

17,321 

100.0 

100. 0 

; 100,0 

Butter* 

BAigiiftn 

Pounds. 

2,856,293 

197,588 

274,893 

Pounds. 
5,214,778 
505, 574 

[ 

Pounds. 

8 3 

29.8 


British Guiana 

314,340 

.6 

2.9 

3.9 

Canada 

I 855, 150 

1,907,184 

.8 

: 4.9 

23.8 

Central American States and 
British Honduras 

666,713 
an onei 

861,781 

1,034,089 

inn ftA I 

1.9 

4.9 

1 

12.9 

China - 

7n Qi 1 

'' 
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Tabi.e 521 — Ueslinatiov of principal farm products exported from the United States 

1919-mt~Conimniid. ' ’ 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 


A.NIMAL MATTLil— continued. 

Butter— C ontinue d . 

United Kingdom 

Venezuela 

West Indies and Bemiuda — 
Other countiies 


Total . 


Beef, canned: 

Canada 

Danzig and Poland 

Germany 

Mexico 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total 

Beef, fresh: 

Beigimu 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Cuba 

Germany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Panama 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total . 


Beef, pickled and othei cured 
Canada.. 


Dutch Guiana 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland and Labiador. 

Norw'aj’’ 

United K ingdom — 

West Indies and Bermuda 

Other countries 


Total 

Oleo oil: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France. 

Germany — - 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland and Labrador-. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Turkey In Europe 

‘ XJmted ICingdom 

Other countries 


Total. 


I/ard compounds: 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Norway.... 

Poland^nd Danzig. , . 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

. United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Quantity. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


3919 


Potimh. 
23,817,613 
35, 593 
2, 249, 201 
5, 683, 038 


34, 556. 485 


352, 721 


2, 128, 219 
114, 993 
13, 947, 951 
,37, 323, 443 


W, 867, 327 

23. 469. 602 
82:1, 486 

2,621,011 
256, 780 
31,08:1,572 
21,37^5, 475 
407, 181 
13, 708, 452 
51, 950 

73.073.602 
7,555,888 


174,420,999 


1,373,553 
404,200 
2,567,512 
2,32,5,748 
6,676,761 
4,312,060 
5,569,743 
1,404 620 
19, 169 .597 


42,804, 721 


8,461,473 
8,025,918 
4,689,290 
2,126 704 
3,479,879 
4,811,612 
1,890,493 
8,656,192 
3,494,255 
2,635,801 
20,791 649 
6,621,998 


75,685,164 

8,611,137 

l,m,943 

1,603,608 

4,620,050 

!^ 703>28 


2,100,664 

62,739,201 

41,355,419 


10/1 OflO ACft 


1920 


Pound!?. 

3, S98, 84.5 
25,170 
2, 878, 808 
2,049,891 


17, 487, 735 


358, 151 
10, 722, 800 
144, 133 
162,091 
1, 795, 5.54 
4, 583, 271 


23, 766, 000 

35, 205, 492 
1 185,243 
2,330,963 
450, 025 
26, 159, 6H0 
211, 447 
811,877 
15,922, 196 
86, 537 
5, 699, 488 
1, 586, 200 


89, 649, 148 


2,016,022 
1,227,5.H't 
1,604,050 
1,700, 784 
5,596,298 
876, 505 
4,210, 631 
3,764,361 
4,774,941 


25,771, 176 


1,030,628 
1,531,297 
437, 918 
3,428,958 
2, 706, 173 
20, 107, 202 
1,475,585 
10, ,566, 827 
3,320,805 
6,801,573 
17,593, 177 
5,368,200 


74,368,344 

6,918,040 

1,746,998 

2,126,471 

6,217,160 

1,484,598 

180,25$ 

2,064,513 

4,008,562 

7,30-1,858 


1921 


Pound!? 

65, 168 
9, 655 
2, 784, 961 
321, 123 


8,014,7,37 


Per cent of total. 


Yeai ending Dec. 31- 


1919 


P. ct. 
63 1 
.1 
6. 5 
16.5 


100 0 


258, 191 
98 

802, 875 
281,612 
3, 71 1, 787 
1,022, 685 


6, 077, 2 IS 

4, S97, 473 
1, 165, 7H9 
22S, 624 
346, 554 
431, 665 


660, 354 
14,61.5 
317,522 
2,129, no 
149, 292 


10, 341, 007 


1, 357,975 
1, 135, 0:i8 
904, 562 
223, 75:3 
6,407, 860 
3,293, 172 
3,9,50,930 
4,121,879 
3, 195,413 


21,590,582 


1,512, 145 
3, 172, 458 
6,345,185 
20,700,512 
2,349,273 
46,607,711 
1,626/440 
18,040, 180 
3,78:1,541 
9,236,697 
11,543, m 
3,998,408 


127,977,713 

8,115,534 
6,029,116 
2,412 364 
10,212,860 
1,671,376 
3, 816,630 
2,366,453 
7,375, 760 
7,20o 590 


.7 


25 0 
69 2 


1.3. 5 

.5 

I 5 
I 

17. S 
12.3 
.2 

7.9 

0 ) 

11.9 
4.3 


100 0 


3.2 
.9 

6 0 
5. 4 
13.3 
10 I 
13 0 

3.3 
41,8 


100 0 


11.2 
10.6 
6 1 
2.8 
4.6 
6 4 

2.5 

11.5 

4.6 

3. 6 
27 5 

8.7 


m. 0 

6.9 
1.0 
1.3 
3 7 
2.1 


1 7 
50.2 
33.1 


1920 


P. ct. 
22 3 
.1 
16.5 
11 7 


100 0 


1.5 
70 4 

6 

.7 

7.6 
19 2 


too. 0 

39 3 
1 3 
2.6 
, 5 
29 2 
. 2 
[9 

17 8 
.1 
6.4 
1.7 


100.0 


7.8 
4 8 
6 2 
0.6 
21 7 
3 4 
16.3 
14.6 
18 6 


100 0 


1.4 

2,1 

.6 
4 6 
3.6 
27.0 
2 0 
14 2 

4.5 

9.1 
23.7 

7.2 


100.0 

21.6 

5.5 

6.6 

19.4 
4,6 

.6 

6,4 

12.5 

22.8 


1921 


P.ct 

.8 

.1 

34.8 

4.0 


100 0 


4.3 

G) 

13.2 
4 6 
61.1 
16 8 


100.0 

47.4 
11 3 
2 2 
3.3 
4.2 


6 4 
.1 
3.1 
20 6 
i.4 


100.0 


5 6 
4 6 
3 7 
.9 

26 0 
13.4 
16.1 
16.8 
13.0 


100.0 


1.2 

2.5 

4.2 
16.2 

1 8 
36.4 

1.3 
14.1 

3.0 
7.2 

9.0 

8.1 


100.0 

10.8 
10.4 
5.0 
21 2 
3.5 

7.9 

4.9 
15.3 
15.0 


Total.-- 
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Table 521— Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States 

Continued. 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 

Quantity. 

Per cent of total. 

Y ear endmg Dec. 31— , 

Year euding Dec. 31— 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

animal mattee— continued. 







Bacon: 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

P.ct 

p. a. 

P. ef. 

Belgium 

90,823,427 

35,086,345 

20,772,504 

7 6 

5 5 

5.0 

Canada 

34,253,197 

12,473,768 

1^980,960 

1 2 9 

2.0 

3.4 

Cuba 

15,956,981 

21,190,518 

27,241,037 

1.3 

3.3 


Denmaik 

39, 039, 883 

6,642,344 

4,609 561 

3 3 

1.1 

1.1 

Finland 

13, 700, 781 

582,125 

5,113,650 

i 1 

.1 

1.2 

France 

178,431,224 

25,010,866 

12,154,685 

15.0 

3.9 

2.9 

Germany 

53,M9,694 

76,035,297 

54,133,512 

4.5 

11.9 

13.0 

Gibraltar 

5,529,931 

777, 175 

1,079, 7S9 

.5 

.1 

.3 

Italy 

48, 12S, 149 

18,844,911 

9,107,503 

4.0 

3.0 

2.2 

Netherlands 

112, 028, 898 

61,759,267 

28,830, 301 

9.4 

9.7 

6.9 

Norway 

26,152,222 

6,760,290 

11,109,890 

2.2 

1.1 

2.7 

Poland and Danzig 


569, 924 

4,493 211 


JL 

UL 

Spam r. 

532,677 

3,014,951 

2,552,729 

.1 

.5 

.6 

Sweden 

51,891,124 

17,410,673 

7,261,939 

4 1 

! 2 7 

1 1.7 

Umted Kingdom 

507,184,219 

344,555,982 

209,551,963 

42.6 

54 1 

50.5 

Other countries 

13, 195,087 

6,901,136 

3,362,909 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

Total 

1, 190,297,494 

636,675,572 

415,356,152 | 

100-0 

100 0 

100.0 

Hams and shoulders, cured 







Belgium 

30,054,740 

6, 596, 959 

7,567,604 

5.0 

3.6 

3.3 

Canada 

7,457,307 

6,364, 128 

9,222,358 

1.3 

3.4 I 

4.0 

Cuba 

9, 863, 103 

15,612,342 

10, 192,526 

1.7 

8.4 

4.4 

France 

103,201,727 

26, 209, 164 

1,398, 164 

17.3 

14.2 

.6 

Italy 

65,245,793 

3,236,225 

26,563 

10.9 

1.7 

(D 

Netherlands 

8,569,661 

1,589,470 

1,902,602 

1.4 

.9 

.8 

Norway 

4,358,920 

247, 502 

1,764,723 

.7 

.1 

,7 

United Kmgdom 

338,028,382 

116,256,553 

194,235,024 

60.6 

62.8 

83.6 

Other countries 

30,016,030 

9,144,412 

6,014,203 

6.1 

4.9 

2.6 

Total 

596, 795,663 

185,246,755 

232,323,767 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Lard: 







Belgium 

155,802,228 

55,021,415 

51,564,655 

20 5 

9.0 

5.9 

Canada 

5,090,459 

12,730, 298 

12,706,087 

.7 

2.1 

1.5 

Cuba 

44, 766, 460 

65,720,975 

72,310,640 

5.9 

10.7 

- 8.3 

Denmark 

33, 505,333 

6,329,275 

9,506,063 

4 4 

1.0 

1.1 

Domimean Republic 

822,086 

2,311, 519 

3,333, 100 

.1 

.4 

.4 

Ecuador 

2, 407, 180 

2,897,992 

2,951,759 

.3 

.5 

.3 

Finland 

2,771,503 

462, 524 

2,773,306 

.4 

.1 

.3 

France 

96,296,935 

48,755,791 

40,102,085 

12.7 

8 0 

4.6 

Germany 

1 39,495,017 

127,836,008 

278,044,966 

5.2 

20.9 

32.0 

Haiti 

1, 138, 333 

1,950,140 

1,312,275 

,2 

.3 

.2 

Italy 

2,463,197 

23, 153,676 

11,744,562 

- .3 

3.8 

1.4 

Mexico 

7,134,448 

17,302,006 

43,457,727 

.9 

2,8 

5.0 

Netherlands 

68, 596, 924 

91,297,867 

76,964,941 

9.0 

14.9 

8.9 

Norway 

1,257, 190 

1,018,106 

1,578,772 

.2 

,2 

.2 

Peru 

944,742 

2,413,735 

3,323,021 

.1 

!4 

.4 

Poland and Danzig 


4,482,513 

6,346,887 


.7 

.7 

Sweden 

24, 483, 937 

5,000,274 

5,591, 622 

3 2 

.8 

.6 

Switzerland 

32, 247, 743 

1,912,574 

4,614, 346 

4.2 

.3 

.5 

United Kingdom 

219, 306,542 

1 128,771,843 

232, 204, 210 

28.8 

21.0 

26,7 

Other countries 

22,371,354 

12,881,420 

8,510,545 

2.9 

2.1 

1.0 

Total.. 

760,901,611 

612,249,951 

868,941,569 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Lar^ neutral: 

Denmark 

5,445,681 

497,480 

1,268,362 

23 7 

i 

2.1 

5.8 

Germany- 

950, 837 

118,584 

2,461,822 

4.1 

.5 

10.3 

Netherlands 

9,313,883 

2,998,410 

8,524,085 

' 40 6 

12.9 

35.6 

Norway 

1,653,325 

1 885,917 

3,891,235 

7.2 

8.1 

16 2 

United Kingdom 

2,000, 074 

14,265,712 

* 4,808,132 

i 8.7 

61.3 

20.1 

Other countries 

3, 593, 337 

3,481,968 

2,997, 163 

1 15 7 

15 1 

12 5 

Total 

22, 957, 137 

23,238,071 

23,950, 789 

100 0 

1 100,0 

100 0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 


35143'='— YBic 1922- 


-62 
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Table 521 . — Desiinaiion of principal farm products exporlod from the United States 

1919-1921— Continued. ’ 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 


ANIMAL MATTEE— continued. 
Pork, piclded: 

Bniish Guiana 

Canada 

Cuba 

Germany. 

Haiti 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

Norway 

Panama 

United Ivingdoin . 

Other coimtoes 

Total 

VEGETABLE MA'CTEE. 

Cotton: 

Ansi ria-Hiingary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Prance 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands .... 

Spain 

Sweden 

United ICmgdoin 

Other countries 

Total 


Pruits: 

Apples, dried— 

Boigiimi 

Hemnark 

Prance 

Oennany 

Nlotherlands 

Sweden 

United Kingdom. 
Other countries-. 

Total 

Apples, fresh— 

Camada *. . . 

Germany 

TJ anted Kingdom. 
Other countries.. 

Total 

Apricots, dried— 

‘ Belgium 

Caaada 

Benmark 

Prance 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom. 
Other countries. . 

Total.. 

Orates— 

Canada 

Other countries. - 


Quantity. 

Per cent of total 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Pounds. 

205,700 
8,372,79b 
6,560,984 
369,444 
461,678 
4,833,214 
3, 193, 955 
124,683 
3,378,871 
6,609,550 

Pounds 

901, 185 
15,480,971 
4,775,388 
558,049 
988,096 
4,848,954 
616,062 
240,872 
1,902,869 
8,395,495 

Pounds. 

614, 975 
11,753,367 
1,375,787 
1,640,761 
1,071, 404 
4,577,400 
1,087, 782 
2:35, 256 
4,031,010 
6,4*18,865 

P.ct. 

.6 

24.5 

19.2 
1.1 

1.4 

14.2 

9.4 

at 

19.3 

P.ct. 

2.3 
40 0 
12,3 

1.4 

2.5 
12.5 

LG 

.6 

4.9 

23.9 

P.ct 

1.9 

35.3 

4.2 
5.0 

3.3 
13.9 

3.3 
.7 
12 3 
19. G 

34,113,875 

38,708,843 

32,842,607 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

48,609,352 
81,894,621 
83,405,725 
398, 168,968 
77,914,351 
280,849,977 
440,520,341 
345,852 
105,261,030 
126,076,028 
43,009,170 
1,019,088,787 
62,443,777 

12,880,580 
100,905,512 
110,328,914 
334,460,950 
376,071,208 
282,851,308 
335,934,543 
23,970, 192 
44,457,873 
145,027,632 
44,055,629 
1,303,896,422 
74,472,513 

11,473,192 
96,883,020 
88,360,293 
334,228, 703 
7.83,325,674 
278,826,056 
560,611,786 
13,798,801 
47,643,771 
139,601,515 
23,353,367 
847,168,682 
123,838,629 

1.5 

2.4 

2 5 
11.8 

2.3 

8.3 

13.1 
i^) 

3.1 

3.7 

1.3 

48.1 
1.9 

.1 

3.1 

3.5 
10.6 
11.8 

8.9 

10.6 

.8 

1.4 

4.6 
1.4 

41.0 

2.3 

.1 

2 9 
2.6 
10.0 
23.6 
8 3 
16. 8 
.4 
1.4 
4 2 
.7 
25. 4 
3.7 

3,367,677,985 

3, 179,313,336 

3,339,113,489 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

2,013,180 

3,512,038 

1,625,439 

10,759 

400,503 

7,309,782 

6,748,424 

3,994,234 

446,750 

893,514 

700,671 

43,258 

1,203,225 

1,479,766 

2,483,708 

1,496,914 

1,158,595 

1,239,431 

1,628,554 

3,512,391 

7,454,042 

1,573,454 

2,366,509 

1,029,330 

8.1 

14.2 
6.6 

(2) 

2.0 

29.6 

23.3 
16.2 

5.1 

J0.1 

7,9 

.5 

14. 5 
16.8 
28.1 
17.0 

5.8 
6.2 
8.2 

17.6 

37.3 

7.9 
11.9 

5.1 

24,704,359 

8,827,806 

19,962,306 j 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Barrels. 

158,859 

8 

1,209,855 

343,645 

Barrels, 

274,358 

50 

1,250,033 

273,270 

Barrels. \ 
166,410 i 
1,669 
1,498,839 
260, 406 

9.3 

20.0 ^ 

15.3 ■ 

15.2 

8.6 

(?) 

77.4 

14.0 

1,712,307 I 

1,797,711 

3,936,224 

100 0 i 

100 0 

100 0 

Pounds* 
1,921,532 
724,844 
5,979,190 
8,328,363 
30 473 
1,140,230 
3,545,690 
5,421,832 
7,633 498 
. 2,41S;i72 

Pounds. 
344,828 
783,068 
954,522 
1,821,002 1 
28,465 
150,260 
164,443 
453,460 
4,256,638 
924,564 

Pounds. 
1,055,243 
760, 581 
1,665,000 
4,214,366 
3,512,321 
2,423,949 
1,004,228 
1,013,660 
5,048,007 
887,704 

5 2 1 
1 9 
16. 1 
22.4 

1 .1 
3.1 
! 9.5 

14.6 

20.6 
6.5 

3.5 
7.9 

9.7 
18.4 i 

.3 

1.5 

1.7 

4.6 
43.1 

9.3 

4.9 
3.5 
7 7 
19. 6 

16.3 
11.2 

4 7 
4 7 

23.4 
4.1 

37,143,824 

9,881,256 

21,575, 149 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Boxes. 

1,633,421 

144,047 

Boxes. 

1,417,001 

100,993 

Boxes. 
2,02:1,833 
197, 242 

91 9 
8.1 

93.3 

6.7 

9i.l 

8.9 

1,777,468 

1,517,994 

2.22i 075 

100 0 

1 mo 

1 mo 


Total. 
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Table 521.— Bestinaiion of principal farm prodvcts eiporfcd few the Umied States. 
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Quantity. 


Pei cent of total. 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 


Year endmg Dec. Si- 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1921 1919 1920 1921 


VEGETABLE MATTER— continued 


P ruit s — Con tinned . 
Prunes— 

Belgium 

Canada 

Dcninaik 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Sweden 

XJmted Kingdom. 
Other coimtiicb. . 


Pounds. 

3, 172,934 
14,519,219 
12,206, 192 
10,498,370 
15,758 
567,668 
365,925 
15,552,738 
29,445,779 
21,863,674 


Pounds 
2,095,419 
14,903, 218 
1,456,849 
16,184,922 
323, 156 
2,271,370 
749,082 
1,921, 919 
27,828,591 
7,403,653 


Pounds 
4,034,697 
11,151,370 
3,752,743 
21,2^18,291 
2b, 988,026 
3,981,144 
1, 033, 545 
5,948,505 
33, 337, 854 
4, 457, 565 


Total 

108,208,257 

75,138,779 

117,933,740 

100 0 

300.0 

100 0 

Fruits, canned— 

Umted Kingdom 

Other countries 

Dollars. 

34,359,305 

7,116„317 

Dollars. 

10,915,959 

10,598,314 

Dollars 
10,586,182 
3, 795, 239 

82. S 
17 2 

50.7 
49 3 

73 6 
26 4 

Total 

11,475,622 

21,514,273 

14,381,421 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Glucose and grape sugar 

Argentina 

British Oceania 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Other countruis 

Pounds. 
6,341,204 
1,246,848 
52, 042, 971 

5,909,980 
2, 700, 9S0 
159,0:13,298 
28,343,328 

Pounds. 
2,837,928 
1,869, 237 
25,420 
818, 922 
9,049,194 

1 2,300,060 

113,643,709 

1 31,951,638 1 

Pounds 

I 3,520,163 
2,591,417 
7, 157, 160 
35,076,171 
1,436,762 
12,033, 811 
135,541,959 
48,415,041 

2.6 

.5 

20.4 

2.3 
1.1 
62 2 
11.0 

1.7 

1.2 

C) 

.3 

0 6 
1.4 

69.9 

19.9 

1 4 

3 1 

2 9 
14 3 

.6 

4 9 
55 1 
19 7 

Total 

255,617,709 

162,496,168 

245,772,484 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Grain and grain products 

Corn— 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 





Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba.. 5 

Denmark 

Germany.. 

Mexico 

Ncth(*rlands...... 

(JnitcKl Kingdom. 
Other eotiutries . . 


Wheat - 

Belgium 

Canada 

' France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

,la|>an 

Mexico 

Netherlands. 


umted Kingdom. 
Other countries... 


1,009,969 

6,542,025 

1,964,540 

334,711 

71,787 

10,064,668 

1,893,793 

173,357 

1,323,770 

1,559,756 

58,582,806 

2,308,746 

5,965,298 

12,729,269 

133, 887 
100,168 
948,493 
158,740 

770, 814 
4:^, 604 
2,706,805 
332, 822 

11, 871, 546 
17,843,464 
15, ail, 050 
2,302,550 

11, 192,533 

17,761,420 

128, 974, 505 

24,476,490 
1, 421, 613 
27,590,718 

20,665,729 
14, 811,672 
26.444,981 
8,m213 

22,469,757 

25,990,974 

8,988,242 

36,931,189 

1,610,909 
96, 225 
38,204,883 

4,181,694 

1,415,360 

32,110,060 

10,141 

4,565,276 
4, 116, 007 
60, 842, 457 
8,224,764 

134,003 
1,962,249 
138, 133 
44, 818, 552 
7,672,695 

299,211 

11,912,662 

7,099,430 

77,368,545 

13,721,643 

2,661, 109 
25,228,449 
4,346,426 
63,672,052 
12,020,839 

148,086,470 

218,287,334 

280,057,601 


1 Less than 0.65 of 1 per cent. 
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Table 621 . — Destination of principal farm, products exported from the United States 
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Article and country to winch 
consigned. 

Quantity. 1 

Per cent of total 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

VEGETABLE MATTEE— Continued. 







Gram and gram products — Con. 







Wheat flour— 

Barrels, 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

P. ct. 

p. a. 

P. cU 

Brazil 

279,564 

623,198 

260,718 

1 1 

3 2 

1.6 

British West Indies (m- 







cludmg Bermuda) 

222,288 

355,636 

278, 258 

.8 

1 8 

1,7 

Canada 

7,316 

25,250 

72,521 

G) 

.1 

.4 

Cuba 

1,408,698 

1,389,990 

1,065,581 

5 3 

7 0 

6 3 

Fniland 

41,729 

369,165 

444, 730 

.2 

1.9 

2.6 

Germany 

42,324 

1,077,675 

1,725,877 

.2 

5.4 

10 3 

Haiti 

268,243 

361,321 

139, 290 

1.0 

1 8 

.8 

Hongkong 

10,597 

192,936 

737,727 

G) 

1.0 

4.4 

Italy 

3,006,825 

1,410,243 

56,122 ! 

11.4 

7.1 

.3 

Netherlands 

1,082,207 

730,943 

1,204,137 

4.1 

3 7 

7 2 

Norway 

45,715 

160,935 i 

413,039 

.2 

.8 

2.5 

Philippine Islands 

54,904 

143,469 

254,755 i 

' .2 

.7 

1.5 

United Kingdom 

10,440,148 

3,435,239 ! 

3,997,691 

39 5 

17 3 

23.8 

Other countries 

9,539,323 

9,577,992 

6,150,359 

36.0 

48 2 

36.6 

Total 

26,449,881 

19,853,992 

16,800,805 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Hops: 

Bounds. 

Founds. 

Pounds. 




British Oceania 

214,487 

823,665 

459,238 

1.2 

3 2 

2.5 

Canada 

2,493,098 

1,968,821 

2,960,359 

12 0 

7.7 

16.0 

United Kingdom 

12,523,653 

21,421,599 

13,375,667 

60.2 

83.6 

72.6 

Other countries 

5,536,266 

1,409,970 

1,664, 336 

26.6 

5,5 

9.0 

Total 

20,797,504 

25,624,055 

18,459,600 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Ofl. cake and oil-cake meal: 







Cottonseed— 







Belgium 

7,824,573 

1,138,800 

6,067,677 

1.2 

.3 

1.0 

Benmark 

200,605,481 

247,767,183 

296,920,633 

31.9 

72.9 

50.7 

Germany 


20,118,977 

103,923,321 


5.9 

17.8 

Netherlands 

1, 826, 445 

901,851 

.3 


.2 

Norway 

35,412,218 

9,616, 175 

25,853,354 

5 6 

2.8 

4 4 

Sweden 

103,780,415 

41,266,275 

12, 234,562 

16.5 

12.1 

2 1 

United Kingdom 

249,540,669 

6,080,536 

120,206,903 

39.7 

1.8 

20.5 

Other countries 

29,143,365 

14,058,036 

19,480,691 

4.8 

4.2 

3.3 

Total 

628,133,166 

340,045,982 

585,588,992 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

Linseed or flaxseed— 







Belgium 

80,622,811 

25,904,744 

120,571,354 

22.8 

11 0 1 

21.4 

Denmark 

46,023,678 

42,135,337 


13 0 

17.9 ' 


France 

263,503 

4, 945, 889 

. 3 


.9 

Netherlands 

101,614,268 

98,188,316 

336,577,625 

29.6 

41.7 

69.9 

United Kingdom 

84,678,808 

42,425,875 

58,250, 191 

23 9 

18.0 

10 4 

Other countries 

37,548,415 

26,970,705 

41,921,978 

10 6 

11.4 

7 4 

Total 

363,751,483 

235,624,977 

562,267,040 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Oils, yegetable: 







Cottonseed— 







Argentina 

231,314 

2,734,813 

2,228,772 

.1 

1.5 

.9 

Austria-Hungary 


2 1,940,019 



1. 1 


Belgium 

1,613,034 

3,101,251 

1,481,473 

.8 

1.7 

.6 

Canada 

39,662,192 

45,053,545 

45,029,589 

20.5 

24.4 

17.8 

■ Chile 

491,621 

1,143,985 

602, 890 

.3 

.6 

.2 

Cuba.., 

5,102,662 

4,358, 816 

3,914,594 

2.6 

2.4 

1.6 

Denmark 

7,352,315 

4,088,712 

12,741,010 

3.8 

2.2 

6.0 

France, ’ 

7, 211,541 

8,720,868 

8,781,490 

3.7 

4.7 

3.5 

( Germany 

11,563 

3,257,311 

7,240,834 

G) 

1.8 

2.9 

Italy 

9,551,748 

22,976,091 

23,285,760 

4.9 

12.4 

9 2 

Mexico 

495,049 

2,802,789 

6,877,311 

.3 

1.5 

1 2.7 

Netherlands 

30,377,990 

34,622,804 

92,119,927 

15 7 

18.7 

36.5 

Norway 

15,626,944 

13,530,467 

12,626,846 

8.1 

7.3 

* 6.0 

Eumania 

25,020 

562, 750 

208,504 

G) 

.3 

.1 

Sweden 

13,112,629 

1,077,366 

1,791, 186 

6.8 

.6 

7 

Turkey, Eurwean 

1,274,043 

6, 156, 506 

2,628,604 

.7 

3.3 

1.0 

Umted Kingdrom..,. 

37,814,421 

12,917,081 

15,630,494 

19.6 

7 0 

6.2 

Uruguay 

63,450 

2,058,925 

2,063,523 

(D 

1.1 

.8 

Other countries 

23,115,665 

13,589,785 

13,395,859 

1 12.1 

7.4 

5 3 
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Quantity. 

Per cent of total. 

Article and country to which 
consigned. 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

vegetable mattek— continued 

Tobacco, leaf, stem, and trimmings- 

Belgium 

British Africa 

British Oceania 

Canada 

China 

France 

French Afiiea 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

EOEEST PRODUCTS 

Naval stores: 

Rosin— 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Geimany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia, Kuropean 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Pounds. 
51,031,229 
14,287,892 
12,996,852 
19,855,703 
14,558,402 
81,739,541 
8,914,872 
4,893,832 
43,623,888 
4,230,513 
68,584,267 
24,291,993 
13,757,783 
14,443, 161 
338,872,440 
60,595,767 

Pounds. 

29,106,072 

12,780,858 

18,931,000 

16,683,784 

18,224,923 

60,396,643 

4,368,751 

18,442,558 

44,187,828 

7,130,428 

29,143,130 

3,248,403 

14,551,474 

3,719,659 

162,768,974 

36,215,547 

Pounds. 
24,517,081 
4,482,084 
23,948,242 
16,112,993 
19,388, 289 
52,972,640 
2,438,024 
31,598, 323 
50,589.889 
1,511,359 
26,789,806 
13,862,245 
6,148,932 
3,021,308 
215,027,232 
30,347,579 

P. ct, 

6 6 
1.8 

1 7 

2 6 
1.9 

10.5 

1.1 

.6 

5.6 
.5 

8.8 

3 1 

1 8 
1.9 

43.6 

7 9 

P. ct. 
6.1 

2.7 
3.9 

3.5 

3.8 
12.6 

.9 

3.8 

9.2 

1.5 
6.1 

.7 
3.0 
.8 
33 9 

7.5 

P. ct. 

4.7 

.9 

4.6 

3.1 

3.7 

10.1 
.5 

6-0 

9.7 
.3 

5.1 

2.7 

1.2 
.6 

41.1 

5.8 

776,678,135 

479,900,032 

522,756,026 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Barrels. 

116,708 

2,989 

14,623 

154,513 

71,316 

98 

18,470 

24,554 

46 

504,489 

301,822 

Barrels. 

136,345 

2 179 
31,065 
146,965 
102,633 * 
31,310 
32,797 
11,463 

299,891 

371,680 

Barrels 

158,330 

26,58i 

98,843 

70,413 

137,868 

18,668 

14,383 

40 

212,692 

263,724 

9.6 1 
.2 
1.2 
12.8 
5.9 

G) 

1.5 

2 0 
(D 

41 7 
25.1 

11.7 

(1) 

2.7 
12.6 

8.8 

2.7 

2.8 
1.0 

25.8 

31.9 

15.8 

2.7 

9.9 
7.0 

13.8 

1.9 
1.4 

26.3 

Total 

1,209,627 

1,164,328 

1,001,542 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Turpentine spirits of— 

Argentina 

Belgium 

British Oceama 

Canada - 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United Ivingdom 

Other countries 

Gallons 

528,391 

304,811 

137,611 

969,776 

10,716 

673,653 

6,220,048 

1,827,096 

Gallons. 
636,682 
293,337 
780,368 
864,297 
71,590 
459,330 
5,238,621 
1, 114, 198 

Gallons 

273,305 

806,528 

384.435 
952,456 

1,032, 746 

863.436 
4,423,964 

531,099 

5.0 

2 9 

1.3 

9.1 
.1 

6.3 
58.3 
17.0 

6.7 

3.1 
8.3 

9.1 
.8 

4.9 

55.^ 

11.7 

3.0 

8.7 

4.2 
10.3 
11.1 

9.3 
47.7 

5.7 

Total 

Lumber: 

Fir- 

Austraha 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Japan 

Mexico. 

New Zealand 

Panama 

Peru 

United Kingdom 

Other coimtries 

10,672,102 

9,458,423 

9,267,959 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mfect. 

37,650 

27,846 

6,068 

49,544 

27,810 

7,879 

3,873 

18,231 

33,358 

40,522 

48,363 

Iffeet. 

72,144 

10,151 

23,088 

88,567 

63,165 

8,101 

5,055 

8,372 

67,086 

41,032 

74,462 

Mfeet. 

32,364 

3,220 

4,575. 

94,957 

244,656 

7,094 

2,689 

187 

44,788 

4,477 

16,326 

12.5 
9 2 
2.0 

16.5 

9.2 
2.6 

1.3 
6.1 

11.1 

13.5 
16.0 

16,0 

2.2 

5.1 
19-6 
14.0 

1.7 

1.1 

1.8 
12.7 

9.1 
16 7 

7.1 

.7 

LO 

20.9 

53.7 

1.6 

.6 

(U 

9.8 

1.0 

3.6 

Total 

301.144 

451,223 

455,233 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 Less than 0.05 

of 1 per cent. 


a Austria 



only. 
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Table 521 , — Destlnaiion of 'jyrmcipal farm proUncis e r parted J}oni the United States 

19 19-192 L — OontimiecL ’ 



Quantity. 

l^er cent of total. 

Article and conn try to which 
cousiguod. 

Year ending Doc. 31— 

Year ending Bee. 31— 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1019 

1920 i 

1921 

FoiiEST PEODUCTS— continued. 




1 



Lumber— Continued . 

Oak— 

Argentina 

M feet, 
13,105 
4:2 , 799 
2, 520 

M feet 
4,540 
42, 4S7 

3ffeet. 
6,058 i 

F,ct. 

8 3 

P.Cf. ; 
4 3 1 

F,ct 

S. 8 

Canada 

23,12t 
23b 1 

27.1 

40.4 i 

33.7 

3 

J*‘rancG 

335 

1.6 

.4 i 

Lmted Tvlngdom. 

70;&15 

28,593 

33,615 
24, 114 

30, 282 
8,900 

44.9 i 

32 0 

44 2 
13,0 

Other countries 

18.1 

22.9 1 


Total - - . 

157,937 

105, 141 

68,600 

100 0 

mo 

100 0 


Pme, yellow, long leaf— 

Argentina 

73,978 

1,024 

1,106 

154,813 

9,408 

2,621 

92,596 

9,902 

103,982 

74 

16.9 

14.5 

24.0 

Bi’aal 

.2 

1.6 


Canada 

1, 707 
59,870 
3, 27S 

.3 

.1 

Cuba 

254,959 
2, 129 

35.4 ’ 

40. 0 

13.8 

Franco 

2.1 

.3 

.8 

Italy 

2,019 
73,805 
10,511 
18,971 
43,589 
18,956 
108, 902 

7,959 
111,355 
0,195 
S, 267 

.6 

.3 

1 9 

Mexico 

34,896 
7,369 
7,797 
66, 108 
16,394 
02,229 

8 0 

11.6 

25 7 

Panama 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

Spam 

1.8 

3.0 

1.9 

TJ rated Kingdom 

37, 861 
4,897 
87,291 

15.1 

0.8 

8.8 

Uiuguay 

3.7 

3.0 

1 1 

Other countries 

14.2 

17.2 

20.2 


Total 

437,773 

637, 152 

432, 736 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100 0 


Railroad ties: 

Canada 

Number, 

1,573,937 

319,224 

62,543 

$1,463 

476,970 

2,001,994 

Number. 
922, 547 
758,039 

Number. 
1,423,915 
51, 209 

33.5 1 

21.7 

45 2 

Cuba,.,. 

6.8 ' 

17.9 

1 6 

France 

1.3 

Honduras 

282,027 
516, 754 
1,229,570 
537,301 

222, 828 
350, 009 
610,318 
491,509 

1.2 1 

6,6 

7.1 

Mexico 

10.1 

12 2 

11 1 

U n i ted Kin gdoin 

42.6 

29.0 

19.4 

Othei countries 

210,771 

4.5 

12.6 

15.0 


Total- 

4,689,902 

4,246,238 

3, 149,788 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



Timbei , sawed: 

Pitch pme, long leaf— 

Canada 

M feet. 
393 

Mfed. 

786 

MfeeL 

608 

.3 

.6 

8 

Franco 

8,433 
17,551 
100, 133 
27,676 

5,950 

5,380 

74,017 

48,806 

4,651 
8,725 
42, 107 
30, 588 

5.6 

4.4 

5 4 

Italy 

11.4 

4.0 

10. 1 

"United Kingdom - 

64.9 

5i.9 

48 5 

Othei countries 

17.9 

36. 1 

35 2 


Total 

154,186 

134,939 

86,739 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 



1 Less tkan 0.0$ ol I i>ei: cent. 
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Table 622.-—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 1919- 

1921. 


Article and country of ougin. 


ANIMAL MATTER. 

Cattle: 

Canada 

Mexico 

Otiier countries 

Total 

Horses: 

Canada 

France 

Mexico 

Other countries 

Total 

Cheese, including substitutes: 

Argentina 

Canada 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Other countries 

Total 

Fibers, animal: 

Silk, raw— 

China 

Italy 

Japan 

Other countries 

Total 

Wool, class 1— 

Argentina 

Austraha 

Belgium 

British South Africa 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Now Zealand.... 

United Kingdom 

Xlrnguay 

Other countries. . - 

Total 

Wool, class 2~- 

Argentma 

Canada..., 

China 

Umted IQngdom 

Other countries. 

Total 

Wool, class 3— 

Argentina 

British India 

British South Africa 

Chile 

China 

Kussia (Asiatic and Euro- 
pean) 

Turkey, Asiatic 

Turkey, European 

CJnited Kingdom 

Other countries 


Quantity. 


Year ending Dec. 31 — 


1,539,889 
1,353,398 
2,931,914 
19, 044, 860 
12, 492, 475 


2,650,565 
2,810,036 
2,349,343 
6,380,016 
3 397,123 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Nurnbei . 

Number. 

Number. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

550, 004 

316, 559 

179, 408 

85.6 

S3. 5 

92.1 

90, 541 

68,926 

13, 874 

14.1 

15.5 

7.1 

1,850 

3,629 

1,5S9 

.3 

1.0 

.8 

642,395 

379, 114 

194, 871 

100.0 

100 0 

ICH). 0 

4,495 

4,084 

3,199 

90.0 

91.2 

89.0 

11 

25 

59 

.2 

.6 

1.7 

412 

178 

92 

8.2 

4.0 

2.6 

76 

189 

243 

1.6 

4.2 

6.7 

4,994 

4,476 

3,593 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Pounds. 

Founds. 

Pounds. 




5, 043, 010 

9, 871, 815 

8, 088, 775 

44.5 

61.7 

3C.1 

4, 731, 529 

813, 001 

2, 497, 978 

41.8 

5.1 

9.3 

680,807 

1,583,119 

2, 080, 874 

6.0 

9.9 

7.7 

373, 807 

985, 197 

9, 099, 697 

3.3 

6.2 

33.9 

4,947 

863, 405 

1, 183, 232 

C) 

5.4 

4.4 

12,354 

801, 902 

2, 358, 883 

.1 

5.0 

S.S 

485, 690 

1,075,286 

1, 556, 965 

4.3 

6.7 

5.8 

11,332,204 

15,993,725 

26, 866, 404 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

9, 099, 492 

5,931,863 

9,586.608 

20.3 

19.7 

21.1 

1, 865, 807 

1, 111, 132 

3, 085, 041 

4.2 

3.7 

6.8 

33, 726, 581 

22,903,609 

31, 704, 332 

75.3 

76.2 

69.9 

125, 038 

111, 770 

979, 114 

.2 

.4 

2.2 

44, 816, 918 

30, 058, 374 

45, 355, 095 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

118, 854, 446 

71,910,150 

68, 197, 712 

35.6 

33.9 

32.8 

46, 034, 615 

37,371,888 

42, 409, 967 

13.8 

17.6 

20.4 

204, 210 

1, 249, 998 

542, 564 

.1 

.6 

.3 

51, 466, 180 

17, 296, 456 

15,694,054 

15.4 

8.1 

7.6 

12, 066, 657 

7, 628, 812 

3, 088, 555 

3.6 

3.6 

1. 5 

11, 959, 417 

14^ 514, 334 

8, 106, 726 

3.6 

6.8 

3.9 

8, 528, 8Q2 

525,409 1 

8, 455, 482 

2.6 

« 2 

4.1 

14, 234, 386 

25, 531 

8, 341, 8G3 

4.3 

0) 

4.0 

14, 704, 025 

28, 967, 677 i 

21, 406, 205 

4.4 

13.6 

10.3 

49, 931, 366 

29, 767, 584 

29, 172, 620 

14.9 

14.0 

14 0 

G, 115, 434 

3, 134, 401 1 

2, 450, 867 

1.7 

1.6 

1.1 

334, 099, 538 

212, 392, 240 

207, 866, 615 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

2,087,101 : 

1,347,067 

5, 570, 027 

14.0 

11.9 

37.4 

650, 924 : 

199, 247 

114, 502 

4.4 

1.8 

.8 

642,970 i 

2, 863, 800 

913, 946 

4.3 

25.2 

6. 1 

3, 382, 806 

3, 063, 162 

4,715,441 

22.8 

27.0 

31.7 

8, 081, 171 i 

3,881,918 

3, 584, 724 

54.5 

34.1 

24 0 

14, 844, 972 

11, 355, 194 

14, 898, 640 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

14,045,112 

1,764,692 

10,181,420 

14.5 

4.9 

10.4 

66,218 

366, 900 

L 373, 857 

.1 

1.0 

1.4 

2, 386, 257 

674, 041 

1, 516, 947 

2.5 

1.9 

1. 5 

13, 274, 467 i 

3, 715, 570 

85, 750 

13.7 

10.4 

. 1 

29,813,744 ' 

11,762,921 

37,182,717 

30.8 

32.8 

38.0 


10,460 
400,490 
113, 126 
37, 838, 591 
9, 197, 138 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending Dec. 31- 


1.6 
1 4 
3 0 
19.6 
12.8 


7.4 
7.8 
6.6 

17.8 

9.5 


C) 


38. 

9. 


CnOst-*jK 
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Table 522 . — Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 19W- 

1921 — Continued 


Article and country of origin. 

Quantity. 

Per cent of total 

Year ending Deo. 31— 

Year endmg Dec. 31— 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ANIMA.L MATTER— continued. 







Hides and skins other than furs: 







Calfslans — 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct 

Argentina 

4, 467, 257 

2, 872, 754 

4, 856, 813 

6.9 

8.2 

10 1 

Belgium 

721, 686 

763,992 

1, 907, 656 

1.1 

2.1 

4.0 

Canada 

5,280,116 

2, 719, 149 

5, 771, 368 

8.2 

7.7 

12.0 

Denmark 

4, 086, 657 

2, 230, 908 

3, 473, 690 

6.3 

6.4 

7.2 

East Indies 

24, 045, 701 

7, 70S, 506 

271, 212 

37.2 

21.9 

.6 

France 

4, 590, 533 

8, 201, 685 

11, 847, 886 

7.1 

23,3 

24.7 



7, 063 

310, 494 


(1) 

.J 

Netherlands 

7, 737, 059 

3, 108, 868 

4,605,972 

12.0 

8.8 

9.6 

Norway 

2, 012, 338 

1, 361, 112 

1, 598, 701 

3.1 

3.9 

3.3 

Umted Kingdom 

1, 664, 878 

811,420 

2, 843, 472 

2.6 

2.3 

5.9 

Other countries 

9, 949, 296 

5, 356, 829 

10, 450, 247 

15.5 

15.4 

22.0 

Total 

64, 555, 521 

35, 132, 286 

47, 937, 511 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Cattle hides—- 







Argentina 

146, 103, 225 

113, 117, 368 

68, 012, 162 

35.9 

41.1 

37.7 

Belgium 

174, 056 

139, 018 

445, 238 

G) 

.1 

.2 

Brazil 

29, 517, 585 

19, 488, 355 

22, 919, 382 

7.0 

7.1 

12.7 

Canada 

43, 062, 218 

27, 567, 282 

2.5, 537, 190 

10.6 

10.0 

14.2 

China 

7, 748, 834 

4, 755, 174 

1, 320, 426 

J.9 

1.7 

.7 

Colombia 

14, 979, 377 

9, 977, 059 

4, 2.52, 836 

3.7 

3.6 

2.4 

Cuba 

12, 500, 062 

6, 549, 229 

10, 810, 754 

3.1 

2 4 

6.0 

East Indies 

14, 350, 871 

9, 046, 283 

1, 370, 870 

3.5 

3.3 

.8 

France 

7, 701, 942 

7, 132, 294 

3, 599, 498 

1.9 

2.6 

2.0 

Italy 

93, 351 

1, 999, 432 

1, 167, 715 

0) 

.7 

.6 

Mexico 

26, 288, 312 

7, 064, 935 

226, 489 

6.5 

2.0 

.1 

Nethei lands 

4, 031, 983 

2, 422, 620 

94, 213 

1.0 

.9 

.1 

United Kingdom 

5, 370, 120 

1, 907, 200 

288, 332 

1.3 

,7 

.2 

Uruguay 

48, 294, 455 

25, 905, 130 

28, 363, 510 

11.9 

9.4 

15.7 

Venezuela 

7, 922, 391 

4, 733, 757 

1, 293, 427 

1.9 

1.7 

.7 

Other countries 

39, 143, 489 

33, 519, 371 

10, 475, 407 

9.6 

12.1 

6 9 

Total 

407, 282, 271 

275, 324, 507 

180, 186, 449 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Goatskins — 







Aden 

6, 726, 235 

4, 301, 269 

2, 031, 926 

5.0 ! 

5.4 ' 

4.2 

Afiican e. s 

2, 385, 158 

2, 355, 373 

1, 265, 263 

1.8 

2,9 

2.0 

Argentina 

7, 474, 336 

2, 898, 427 

4, 655, 799 

5.6 1 

3.6 

7.4 

Brazil 

6, 600, 837 

4, 894, 496 

3, 535, 720 

I 4.9 

6.1 

5.6 

British Africa 

7, 931, 326 

3, 938, 275 

1, 718, 355 

1 5.9 

4.9 

2 7 

China 

15, 217, 301 

19, 061, 548 

10, 585, 514 

n.4 

2:1.8 

16 8 

East Indies 

62, 772, 369 

29, 295, 295 

27, 145, 852 

47.0 

36.5 

43.0 

France 

1, 848, 224 

816, 267 

4fJ2, 195 

1.4 

1. 0 

.7 

Mexico 

3, 315, 986 

1,033,663 

I, 488,099 

2 5 

2 0 

2 4 

United Kingdom 

4, 432, 373 

1, 865, 025 

1, 273, 810 

3.3 

2.3 

I 2.0 

Venezuela 

2, 813, 980 

1, 650, 788 

1, 770, 2;i6 

2.1 

2.1 

2.8 

Othei countries 

12, 132, 689 

7, 494, 211 

6, 593, 458 

9.1 

9.4 

10.4 

Total 

133, 650, 814 

SO, 204, 637 

63, 126, 227 

300.0 

i mo 

300.0 

Sheepskins — 







Aden 

2,494,391 

1,352,&34 

494, 187 

2.9 

1.6 

1.1 

Argentina 

15, 674, 103 

13,679,809 

9, 979, 987 

18.4 

16.5 

21 8 

Brazil 

3, 175, 161 

2, 420, 531 

i 1, 483, 089 

3.7 

2.9 

3.2 

British India 

4, 094, 998 

4, 981, 618 

1 680, 682 

5. 5 

0.0 

1 5 

British Oceama 

16,933,022 

23, 880, 470 

15, 028, 446 

19.9 

28.9 

32.8 

British South Afnea 

7,415,027 

4,678,403 

1, 969, 474 

8.7 

6.7 

4.3 

Canada 

5, 341, 467 

3, 111, 231 

2, 854, 250 

6.3 

3.8 

6.2 

China. 

2,072,754 

600, 878 

84, 681 

2.4 

.7 

.2 

France 

370,094 

663, 980 

684, 241 

.4 

.8 

1.3 

Eussia, European 

76, 423 

40,240 

5,127 

.1 

(0 

(^) 

Umted Kingdom 

9, 971, 075 

11,950,393 

8, 635, 945 

lt.7 

14,4 

18 8 

Uruguay... 

2, 491, 237 

830, 733 

512, 322 

2.9 

1.0 

1.1 

Other countries 

14,321, 467 

1 14, 567, 861 

3, 542, 026 

17.1 

17.7 

7,7 

Total 

85, 031, 819 

82, 748, 981 

45, 854, 457 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 


^I/ess than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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Table 522 . — Origin of principal produ^ imported into the United 8ta‘ 


les, 1919- 




Quantity. 


Per cent of total. 

Article and country of origin. 

Year ending Dec 31— 

Year ending Dec. 31— 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1 

1921 

VEGETABLE MATTEE. 

Cocoa, crude: 

Brazil 

British West Africa 

British West Indies 

Dominican Kepubhc 

Ecuador 

Portugal 

Umted Kmgdoin 

Venezuela 

Other countries 

Pounds 
69,990,057 
158, 713, 898 
30, 199, 700 
44,665,321 
46,404,529 
1,087,271 
7,257,064 
10,726,250 
22,353,219 

Founds. 
60,577,524 
82,0.53,130 
34, 642, 516 
42,998,532 
61,178,384 
12,190,057 
13,464,802 
16,381,647 
20,180,220 

Pounds 

45, 000, 802 
52,695,436 
53,384,639 
54,872,511 
40,213, 802 
4,475, 315 
11, 946, 895 
19,460,033 
22,767,692 

P ct. 
17 9 
40 6 

7 7 
11.4 
11 9 

3 

1 9 

2 7 

5 6 

j 

P Ct. 
17.6 
28.9 
10.1 
12.5 
17 8 
3.5 
3.9 
4.8 
; 5 9 

P. ct 
14.8 
17 3 
17 5 
18.0 
13 2 
1.5 
3 9 

I 6 4 

1 7 4 

Total 

391,397,309 

343,666, 812 

304, 817, 125 

100 0 

1 100 0 

100 0 

Coffee 

Brazil 

Centiai Am erica n States and 

British Honduras 

Colombia 

East Indies 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

West Indies and Bermuda 

Other countries 

787,312,293 

131,638,695 
150,483,853 
56,919,126 
29,567,469 
1,335 
109,777,831 
42,013, 841 
25,849,624 

785,810,689 

159,200,281 

194,682,616 

28,674,951 

19,519,865 

1,126,546 

65,970,954 

29,204,734 

13,248,674 

839,212,388 

118,607,382 
249,123,356 
12,612,578 
26,895,03.1 
899, 813 
59,783,303 
15,398,073 
18,447,849 

59.0 

9 9 
11.3 

4 3 
2.2 
(') i 
8 2 
3.2 
1.9 

60.6 

12 3 

1 15 0 

2.2 
! 1.5 

i .1 

5.1 

2 3 

.9 

62.6 

8 8 
18.6 
9 

2.0 

.1 

4.5 

1.1 

1.4 

Total 

1,333,564,067 

1,297,439,310 

1,340,979,776 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

Fibers, vegetable. 

Cotton— 

British India 

Egypt 

Mexico 

Peru 

United Kmgdom 

Other countries 

4,927,097 

86,485,327 

30,890,061 

20,213,172 

18,545,720 

14,296,991 

7,044,100 
179,894,406 
38,084,625 
25,456,455 
14,008,601 
35,508, 191 

1,908,493 
72, 893, 710 
39,214,400 
12, 980, 626 
7,139,42d 
4,811,958 

2 8 
49.3 
17 6 
11 5 
10 6 
8.2 

2 3 
60.0 
12.7 
8.5 
4.7 
11 8 

1 4 
52 5 
28.2 
9.3 
5 1 
3.5 

Total 

175,358,368 

299,994,378 

138,948,612 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Flax — 

Long tons. \ 

Long tons. 

Long tons 




, Belgium 

18 j 

52 

531 

. 4 

8 

13.5 

Canada 

1,370 ' 


856 

31.0 

57.0 

' 21.8 

Bussia, European 

21 

385 

27 

.5 

5.7 

.7 

Umted I'Cmgdoin 

1,510 

319 

1, 101 

34 2 

4 7 

28.0 

Other countries 

1,501 

2, 163 

1, 417 

33.9 j 

31.8 

36.0 

Total 

4,420 

0,791 

3,932 

"'loTo' 

100 0 

100. 0 

Jute and jute butts— 

61,966 

94,688 

60,850 


__ 


British East Indies 

09.4 

98 6 

97.5 

Othei countiies 

366 

1, 351 

l,ob6 

.6 

1 4 

2.5 

Total 

62,332 

96,039 

62,416 

~100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Manila fiber— 

Phihppme Islands 

68,044 

66,675 

30,904 

90 3 

' 98. 8 

98 1 

Other countries. . - 

492 

791 

599 

^ 

1 2 

1.9 

Total 

68,536 

67,466 

31,503 

lOQ.Q 

100 0 

100 0 

Sisal grass— 

Mexico 

133,591 

164,187 

104,702 

92 4 

90.8 

90 5 

Other countries 

10,951 

16, 572 

11, 020 

7 6 

9.2 

9.5 

Total 

144,542 

180,759 

115,722 

100 0 

100 0 

100. 0 

Bananas: 

Bunches. 

Bunches. 

Bunches 




British WOvSt Indies 

6,912,779 

7, 143, 128 

8,687,005 

18 7 

18.2 

20.0 

Central American States and 
British liondm'as 

24,293,461 

27,006,605 

27,922,031 

65,7 

68.7 

64.4 

Cuba - 

1,515,832 

1,697,020 

1, 774, 161 

4 1 

4.3 

4.1 

South America 

4,094,940 

2,679,154 

3, 51vi, 2ti6 
1,467,330 

11.1 

6.8 

8 1 

Other countries 

176,083 

793, 655 

.4 

9 a 
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Table 522 , — Origm of prmdpal farm products imported into the United States 1919 

Continued. 



Quantity. 

Per cent of total. 

Article and country of origin. 

Year endmg Dec. 31— 

Year ending Dee. 31— 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

VEGETABLE MATT EE—COntlllUed. 







Walnuts: 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

P. ct. 

P. ct 

P.ct. 

Cliina 

7, 080, 192 

6,701,431 

6, 644, 442 

22 5 

21 0 

142 

France 

8,519, 292 

14,718,220 

19, 018, 175 

27.0 

46.2 

40 7 

Italy 

6,360,433 

5,411,393 

12,690, 408 

20 2 

17.0 

27,1 

Turkey, Asiatic 


151, 685 

43, 633 




Other countries 

9, 536, 060 

4,908,103 

8,348, OGO 

30.3 

15.3 

17.9 

Total 

31,495,977 

31, 890, 832 

46,744, 718 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Oils, vegetahle- 







Olive, edible — 

Gallons. 

Gallons, 

Gallons. 




France 

183,121 

382, 040 

626, 570 

2 0 

9.4 

9.5 

Italy 

251, 902 

1, 124, 041 

3, 108, 749 

2.8 

27.6 

46 9 

Spam 

8,557,416 

2, 420, 592 

1, 230, 942 

94.8 

50 3 

18 6 

Other countries 

31, 694 

152, 138 

1, 661, 838 

.4 

3.7 

25.0 

Total ■ 

9, 024, 136 

4, 078, 811 

6, 628, 099 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Soya bean oil— 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 




China i 

11,230,292 

2, 484, 191 

1,94:^,916 

5.7 

2.2 

11.2 

1 apaneso-China 

99,042,642 

57,426,720 

14, 291, 593 

50.6 

51.2 

82.7 

Japan 

84, 21 S, ‘232 

52,301,232 

1,003,695 

43.0 

46.6 

6.8 

Otner countries 

1,317,255 

1,607 

43, 763 

.7 

C) 

.3 

Total 

195,808,421 1 

112,213,750 

17,282,967 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Opium: 







Turkey, AvSiatic and European. . 

641,187 

187,978 

57,908 

87.8 

89. 0 

67.0 

Uni ted Kingdom 

40,207 

4,753 


6.5 

2 2 


Other countries 

48,878 

18,546 

43, 760 

6.7 

8.8 

43.6 

Total 

730,272 1 
1 

211,277 ! 

101, 668 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Seeds 







Flaxseed or linseed— 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 




Argentina 

12,353,932 

22,778,359 

8,880, 411 

88.0 

92.4 

72,1 

Canada : 

1,279,132 

1,637,813 

3, 094, 627 

9.1 

0.6 

25 1 

Other countries i 

403,120 

225,018 

346,206 

2.9 

1.0 

2.8 

Total i 

14,036,184 

24,641, 190 

12,326, 244 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Grass seed— clover— ^ 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 




Canada i 

10,870,385 

4,379,656 

13, 144, :m 

43.4 

17.2 

336 

Franco 

8,530,878 

12, 198, 012 

18,871,802 

34.1 

47.9 

48 2 

Germany i 

27,517 

1,505, 692 

5,277,938 

.1 

6.9 

13.6 

Italy 1 

4,639, 318 

5,095,882 

131,279 

18.5 

20 0 

G) 

Other countries | 

973,900 

2,307,840 

1,716,845 

3.9 

9.0 

4.7 

Total 

25,041,998 

i 25,487,082 

39,142,210 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Sugar, raw cane. 







Cuba.. 

6, 6^6,141,983 

5,762, 152,794 

5, 180, 145, 099 

96,2 

71.8 

86.8 

3> ominican R epu bhc 

7,989, 541 

184,071,693 

258,268,548 

.1 

2.3 

4.3 

Dutch East Indies 

30,963, 112 

546,193,950 

34,062,342 

.4 

6.8 

.6 

Fhilippine Islands > 

175,872,529 

291,716,240 

329,7f>4,769 

2.6 

3.6 

6.6 

South America j 

35,040,367 

522,999,268 

48,123,404 

.5 

6.5 

,8 

Other countries 

83,682,943 

721,534,130 

117,133,712 

1.3 

9.0 

2.0 

Total 

7,019,690,475 

8,028,668,075 

5,967,486,874 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tea: 







Canada. 

2,257,012 

1,644,840 

755,572 

2.8 

1.8 

10 

China 

10,557,986 

10,624,821 

14,6:59,907 

13.0 

11.8 

19.1 

East Indies 

26,987,615 

31,384,537 

28,313, 966 

33.3 

34.8 

37.0 

Japan 

39,950,916 

29,749,891 

21, 407, 284 

49.4 

33.0 

28.0 

United Kingdom 

534, 647 

13,931, 177 

9, 224, 056 

.7 

15.4 

12.1 

Other countries 

065,746 

2,911,349 

2, 145, 992 

,8 

3.2 

2.8 

Total 

80,962,920 

90,246, 615 

76,486,766 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


] T aaa A AK 1 
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Imports and Exports of Agricultural Products. 

Table 522.— Origin of principal farm products imported u.io the United States 1019- 

1921 — Continued. ’ 


Aiticie and country of origin. 


Quantity. 


Year ending Dec. 31 — 


Per cent of total 


Year ending Deo* 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1 ! 

1 1920 1 

1 

192i 

vEOETxVBLE MATTER— Continued. 





i 


'I'ohaceo leaf 







V/rapper— 

Dutch East Indies 

PouTids 

6,504,615 

Pounds. 

2, 102,664 

Pounds. 

601,492 

P. ct ’ 
8,3 7 

P. P 

17 9 

P. ct. 
in 2 

Netherlands 

109,723 

7,720,255 

4,409,889 

1 4 i 


74 6 

Other countries 

1,161,143 

1,944, 719 

902,825 

11 9 

10. 5 

15 2 

Total 

7,775,481 

11,767,638 

5,914,206 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Othei loaf-— 







Cuba 

21,969,643 

23,616,999 

17,465,507 

28 1 

33 5 

37 1 

Domi mean Republic 

0,433,478 

i, 054, 201 

415,430 

S 2 

5 S 

9 

Germany 


99 818 

1 finG glO 




Greece. T 

20,702,622 

9, 023! 7^ 

I2;014;375 

26 5 

12 S 

25 ,3 

Tuihey, Asiatic 

11,878,239 

18,856,091 

5,016,794 

15.2 

20 8 

iu 7 

Turkey, European 

3,094,792 

2,960,815 

2,303,039 1 

1.0 

4.2 ■ 

4 9 

Other countries 

14,131,362 

11,841,997 

8,809,236 I 

IS 0 

IG S 

IS 7 

Total 

78,210,136 

70,453,758 j 

17,080,197 

ICK). 00 

100 0 

100 0 

FOREST PRODUCTS. 







India lubber, ciTide: 







Belgium 

665,001 

i 1,437,642 

3,313,789 

.1 

.3 

.3 

Biazii 

58,845,384 

36,981,973 

23,274,281 

11.0 

6 5 

5 G 

Canada 

5,320,510 

373,334 

279,331 

1 0 

.1 

.1 

Central American States and 







British lt@nduras 

448,827 

200,583 

34,457 

.1 

G) 

G) 

East Indies 

390,884,566 

424.301,608 

321,056,907 

72 9 

71 9 

77.3 

France 

2,410,319 

3, 588, 662 

585, 375 

.4 

.0 

.1 

Mexico 

9G3, 242 

900,411 


.2 

. 2 


Othei South America 

6,9C>5,752 

6,215, 157 

1,233,806 

1.3 

1 1 

.3 

Portugal 

87,422 

2,188,747 

1,248,472 

C) 

.4 

.3 

IFnited Kingdom 

60,251,894 

75,297,018 1 

41,520,535 

11.2 

13.3 

10.0 

Other countries 

9,097,474 

15,063,001 j 

24,706,351 

1.8 

2 6 

G.O 

Total 

535, 940,421 

566, 546, 136 

415,283,304 

100 0 

100 0 

mo 

Wood: 







Cabinet wood, mahogany— 

Mfeei. 

M feet. 

If feet. 




British Atnca 

13,849 

9,521 

15,291 

32 4 

18 1 

35 2 

Central American States and 







Bn tish i 1 on diiras 

18,556 

26,534 

18,426 

43 5 

50.4 

42 4 

Mexico 

5,610 

6,350 

3,004 

13 i 

12 1 

> 6 9 

Ihuted Kingdom 

656 

5,088 

3,235 

1 5 

9 7 

2 8 

Other countries 

4,007 

5,114 

5,487 

9.5 1 

9 7 

12 7 

Total 

42,678 

52,607 

43,443 

100 0 

300 0 

100 0 

Boards, deals, planks, and other 







sawed lumber — 







Canada 

3,319,244 

1.309,260 

816,854 

97,8 

97,8 

98 4 

Other countries 

24,943 

29,270 

13,679 

2.2 

2.2 

1.6 

Total 

1,3 44,187 

1,338,530 

830,533 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Wood pulp: 

hong tom. 

hong tom. 

hong tons 




Canada 

461,392 

584,534 

359,684 

81.2 

72.2 

57 8 

Germany 


7,921 

18, 055 


1 0 

2 9 

Norway 

11, ies 

30,590 

35,646 

2,0 

3 8 

5.7 

Sweden 

76,410 

139,748 

150,430 

13 3 

17 3 

24.2 

0 ther countries 

18,902 

46,398 

58,506 

3 3 

5 7 

9 4 

Total-.,. 

567,872 

809,194 

622,411 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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T^ble 523 . — Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products 1852-1921. 

[Compiled fiom rcpoits of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States All values are gold.] 



Agi’icultnial exports.^ 

Agricultural 

imports.! 



Forest products 

Year ending 

Domestic. 



Per- 
cent- 
age of 
all im- 
ports. 

Excess of 
agricultu- 
ral exports 

Exports 


Excess 
of ex- 
ports 
f+)orof 
imports 
(-). 

June 30— 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
all ex- 
ports. 

For- 

eign. 

Total. 

(-f) or of 
imports 
(-). 

Do- 

mestic. 

For- 

eign. 

Tin- 

poits. 


Thou- 

Per 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Per 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Average: 

sands. 

cent. 

sands. 

sands. 

cent. 

san4s. 

sands 

sands. 

sands 

sands. 

1852-18.%... 

$1(>4, 895 

80.9 

$<s, 060 

$77, 847 

29.1 

-f $95, 108 

$6, 819 

$^ 

$3, 256 

+S4,257 

1857-1861... 

215, 709 

81.1 

10, 174 

121,018 

38.2 

-{-104, 865 

9,995 

962 

6,942 

+4,015 

1S62-1866... 

148, 866 

75.7 

9,288 

122,222 

43.0 

+36, 932 

7,366 

798 

8, 511 

-347 

1,867-1871... 

250, 713 

76.9 

8,538 

179, 774 

42.3 

+79,477 

11, 775 

691 

14, 813 

-2,347 

1872-1876... 

396, 666 

78.5 

8,853 

263, 166 

46.5 

+142,364 

17, 907 

960 

19, 728 

-862 

1877-1881... 

591,351 

80.4 

8,632 

266,384 

60.4 

+333,599 

17, 579 

553 

22,006 

-3,874 

1882-1886... 

557, 473 

76.3 

9,340 

311, 708 

46.8 

+255, 106 

24, 705 

1,417 

34,2.53 

-8, 1.31 

1887-1891... 

573, 287 

74.7 

6, 982 

366, 950 

43.3 

+213,319 

20, 061 

1,4-43 

39,647 

-12,144 

1892-1896... 

638, 748 

73.0 

8,440 

398, 332 

51. 6 

+248, 863 

29,276 

1,707 

4.5,091 

-14, 107 

1897-1901... 

827, 566 

65. 9 

10, 962 

370,650 

50.2 

+461, 978 

4.5,961 

3,283 

52,327 
79, 885 

-3,083 

1902-1906... 

879, 541 

59.5 

11,922 

487, 881 

46.3 

+403, 583 

03, 585 

3,850 

-12,451 

1907-1911... 

975, 399 

53.9 

12, 126 

634,571 

45.2 

+352,954 

88, 764 

6,488 

137,051 

-41,799 

1912-1916... 

1,256,452 

45. 1 

24, 275 

924,699 

50.1 

+3.56,028 

92, 129 

5, ,563 

18.5,390 

-87,698 

1901 

951,628 

65 2 

11,293 

391, 931 

47.6 

+570, 990 

55,369 

3,599 

57,144 

+1,825 

1902 

857, 114 

63.2 

10, 308 

413, 745 

45.8 

+4.53, 677 

48, 929 

3,609 

59, 187 

-6,649 

1903 

878, 481 

63.1 

13, 505 

456, 199 

44.5 

+435, 787 

58, 7.34 

2, 865 

71,478 

79,6191 

-9,879 

1901 

859, 160 

59.5 

12, 625 

461,435 

46.6 

+410,350 

70, 086 

4, 177 

-5,356 

1905 

826, 905 

5.5.4 

12,317i 

563,851 

49.6 

+285,370 

63,190 

3, 790 

92,6Sll 

-25,691 

1006 

976, 047 

56.7 

10, 8.56 

554, 175 

45. 2 

+432,72.8‘ 

76,975 

4,809 

96,462 

-14,678 

1907 

1, 054, 405 

56.9 

11,614 

626, 837 

43.7 

+439, 182 

92, 949 

5,500 

122,421 

-23,972 

1908 

1,017,396 

5.5.5 

10,299 

539,690 

45.2 

+488, 005 

90,302 

4, 570 

97,733 

-2,801 

1909 

903, 238 

55. 1 

9, 585 

638,613 

48.7 

+274,210 

72,^142| 

4,983 

123,920 

-46,495 

1910 

871, 158 

50.9 

14,470 

687,509 

44.2 

+198, 119 

85,030 

9,802 

178,872 

-84,040 

1911 

1, 030, 794 

51.2 

14,665 

680,205 

44. 5: 

,,+365,2.54 

103,039 

7, 587' 

162,312^ 

-.51,686 

1912 

1,050,627 

48.4 

12, 108 

783,457 

47.4 

- +279,277 

108, 122 

6,413 

172,523 

-57,988 

1913 

1,123, 652 

46.3 

15, 029 

815,301 

46.0 

+323, ,381 

124, mQ 

7,432 

180,502 

-48,235 

1914 

1,113,974 

47.8 

17,729 

924,247 

48.8 

+207,456 

106,979 

4,518 

155,261 

-43, 765 

1915 

1,475,938 

54.3 

34, 420 

910, 786 

54.4 

+.599, 571 

52, 5.54 

5, 089 

105,849 

-108,207 

1916 

1, 618, 071 

35.5 

42,088 

1, 189, 705 

64.1 

+370,454 

6.8,155 

4,364 

252,8511 

-180,331 

1917 

1,968,2.53 

31.6 

37,640 

1,404,972 

52.8 

+600,921 

68,919 

11,172 

322,6991 

-242,609 

1918 

Calendar year' 

2,280,466 

39.1 

39,553 

1,618,874 

55.0 

+701, 144 

87,181 

6,066 

335,033 

i 

-241, 787 

1918 

2,756,666 

45.6 

73,959 

1,671,196 

55. 1 

+ 1, 159,428 

88,022 

5, 891 

279,605 

-185,692 

1919 

4, 107, 159 

53.0 

122, 661 

2, 392, 879 

61.3 

+I,a36, 841 

350,324 

6,899 

374,4.55 

-217,233 

1920 

3,466,620 

42.9 

105, 817 

3, 011,372 

57.0 

+561, 065 

191, 847 

10, ,3.50 

521,338 

-319, 141 

1921 

2, 119, 750 

48.4 

67,231 

1,249,768 

49.8 

+937, 213 

84,002 

5,419 

219,400 

-129,379 


1 Not including forest products. 



MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

CROP STOIMARY. 

The December estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of ihe 
acreage, production, and value (based on pnces paid to farmers on Dee ll of imnortant firm rmrl nf 
the Dmted States in 39^, 1921, and 1922. based on the reports of the correspondents atwI agen+s of the 
Bureau, are as follows (1921 figures revised, 1922 subject to revision in December) ‘igen.s oi tne 

Table 624.— Crop summary, 1920, 1921, and 1922. 




Production. 

Eai*m value Dec 1 

Crop and year. 

Acreage. 

Dnit 

Per 

acre. 

Total 

Per 

umt. 

Total 

Corn. 

101,699,000 

Bushels- 



Dollars 


1920 

31.5 

3,208,584,000 

0 670 

2, 150, 332, 000 

1921 

103, 740, 000 

...do 

29 6 

3, 068, 509, 000 

.423 

1,297,213,1/00 

1922 

Winter wheat: 

102, 428, 000 

...do 

28.2 

2,890,712,000 

.657 

1, 900, 287, 000 

1920 

40,016,000 

...do 

15 3 

610, 597, 000 

1.486 

907, 291, 000 

1921 

43,414,000 

...do 

13.8 

600,316,000 

.951 

571,044,000 

1922 

42,127,000 

...do 

13.9 

580,204,000 

1.048 

614,561,000 

Spring wheat: 





1920 

21, 127, 000 

...do.... 

10.5 

222,430,000 

1.301 

289, 972, 000 

1921 

20,282,000 

...do 

10 6 

214,589,0(X) 

. 856 

183, 790, 000 

1922 

19,103,000 

...do.... 

14.1 

270,007,000 

.924 

249,578,000 

A.11 wheat 





3920 

61, 143, 000 

...do 

13.6 

833,027,000 

1.437 

1, 197, 263, 000 

1921 

63, 696, 000 

...do — 

12.8 

814,905,000 

.926 

754, 834, 000 

1922 

Oats. 

61,230,000 

...do 

14.0 

856,211,000 

1. 009 

854, 139,000 

3920 

42, 491, 000 

...do 

35 2 

1,496,281,000 

.460 

688,311,000 

1921 

45, 495, 000 

...do 

23.7 

1,078,341 000 

.302 

325,954, 000 

1922 

40,693,000 

...do 

29.9 

1^ 215,496,000 

.394 

478, 548, 000 

Barley 

.. .do 



1920 

7, 600, 000 

24.9 

189,332,000 

.713 

135, 083, 000 

1921 

7,414,000 

...do..,. 

20.9 

154,946,000 

.419 

64, 934, 000 

1922 

7,390,000 

...do.... 

25.2 

186, 118,000 

,535 

97, 751,000 

Rj’e: 





3920 

4, 409, 000 

...do.... 

13 7 

60,490,000 

1. 2o8 

76, 693, 000 

1921 

4, 528, (XK) 

.. .do 

13 6 

, 61,675,000 

.697 

43, 014, 000 

1922 

6,210,000 

...do 

15.4 

95, 497, 000 

.692 

66, 085, 000 

Buckwheat: 




1920 

701, 000 

.. -do 

18.7 

13, 142,000 

1.283 

16,863,000 

1921 

680,000 

.. -do 

20.9 

14,207,000 

.812 

11,540, 000 

1922 

785,000 

...do.... 

19.2 

15,050,000 

.885 

13,312, 000 

Flaxseed: 




1920 

1,757,000 

...do 

6.1 

10,774,000 

1. 767 

19,039,000 

1921 

1, 108, 000 

...do 

7.2 

8,029 000 

1 451 

11,648,000 

1922 

1,308,000 

.. .do 

9.4 

12,238,000 

2.114 

25,869,000 

Rice' 





1920 

1,336,000 

...do.... 

39 0 

52,066,000 

1. 191 

62,036,000 

1921 

921, m 

...do.... 

40.8 

37,612,000 

.952 

35,802,000 

1922 

1,055,000 

...do 

39.8 

41,965,000 

.934 

39,178,000 

Potatoes* 





1920 

3, 657, 000 

.. -do 

110.3 

403,296,000 

1.145 

1 461,778,000 

1921 

3, 941,000 

...do 

91.8 

361,659,000 

1. 101 

398,362,000 

1922 

4,331, 000 

...do 

104.2 

451,185,000 

.582 

i 262,608,000 

1 

Sweet potatoes: 




1920 

992,000 

...do.... 

104.8 

103,925,000 

1 134 

i 117,834,000 

1921 

3,066,000 

...do 

92.5 

98, 654, 000 

.881 

80,894,000 

1922 

1,116,000 

...do 

98.1 

109, 534, 000 

.771 

84,492,00C 

Hay, tame: 






1920 

58, 101, 000 

Tons 

1.51 

87,855,000 

i 17 76 

1,560,235,000 

1923 

58, 769,000 

...do.... 

1 1.40 

82,379, 000 

12 11 

997, 527, 000 

1022 

61,208,000 

...do 

[ 1.68 

9u, 687,000 

12.59 

1,217,044,000 

Hay, wild: 





198,115,000 

1920 

15, 787, 000 

...do 

1.11 

17,460,000 

11 35 

1921 

15,632,000 

...do 

.98 

15,391,000 

6.63 

101,991,000 

3922 

15, 842, 000 

...do.... 

1.02 

16, 104, 000 

7 12 

114,635,000 

ill hay: 





1920 

73, 888, 000 

...do.... 

1.43 

105,315,000 

16.70 

1,758,350,000 

1921 

74, 401, 000 

...do 

1.31 

97,770,000 

11 25 

1,099, 518,000 

1922 

77, 050, 000 

...do — 

1.46 

112,791,000 

11.81 

1,331,679,000 

Tobacco: 





335,675,000 

1920 

1, 900, 000 

Pounds . 

807.3 

1,582,225,000 

.212 

1921 

1, 427, 000 

...do.... 

749 6 

1,009,693,000 

.199 

212,728,000 

1922 

1, 725, 000 

...do 

768.0 

1,324,840,000 

.231 

306, 179, 000 

Cotton: 

1920 

35, 878, 000 

Bales.... 

U78.4 

13,439,603 

3.139 

933, 658, 000 

1921 

30, 509, 000 

...do 

1X24.5 

7,953,641 

3 162 

643,933,000 
1,192,461, 000 

1922 

33,742,000 

...do.... 

1141.6 

9,964,000 

2.238 
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CROP SUMMARY— Cont, innod. 


Table 52-1. — Crof summary, 1920, 1921, and 1922 — (VBitmiied. 





Production. 

Farm vj 

duo Dec 1. 

Crop and year 

Acreage. 

Unit. 

Per 

acre. 

Total, 

Per 

unit. 

Total. 

Cotton.seed: 

1920 


Tons 


5,971,000 

Dollars, 
26. 00 

Dollars 

155,256,000 

W21 


.. -do 


3, 531, 000 

29. 15 

102,929,000 

1022 


.. .do 


4/424,000 

40 18 

177,756,000 

Clover seed. 





19217 

1,082,000 

Bushels. 

1.8 

1,911, 000 

11.95 

23, 227, 000 

1921 

889,000 

...do 

1.7 

1,538,000 

10. 75 

16,529,000 

1922 

1,126,000 

...do 

1.7 

1,875,000 

10. 08 

18,905,000 

Sugar beets: » 





1921 

815,000 

Tons 

9 5> 

7,782,000 

6. 38 

1 49,626,000 

1922 

537,000 

...do.... 

9.76 

1 5,243,000 

1 

1 5 65 

29,605,000 

Boet ijugvar: ^ 





1921 

815,000 

Sh ort 

1.25 

i 1,020,000 



1022 

537. 000 

tons. 
..do 

1.29 

691, 000 



Cane sugar (La ). 






J92r. 

226, 400 

...do 

1 43 

324,400 



1922 

217, 000 

...do 

1.11 

241, 400 



Majilo sugar and sirup (as 
sugar): 







1921 

4 15,219,000 

Pounds. 

6 1.59 

24,178,000 

6 .2.57 

6,214,000 

1022 

4 16,385,000 

.. do 

6 2,12 

34, 806, OCK) 

6 .219 

7,023,000 

Sorghum sirup: 




1920 

536,000 

Gallons. 

92.4 

49,505,000 

1. 069 

52,9-13,000 

1921 

518, 000 

i...do.... 

88.0 

45, 566, 000 

.629 

28,681,000 

1922 

1 448, 000 

...do 

81.5 

36, 532, 000 

.710 

25,946,000 

Peanuts 




im 

1,181,000 

Pounds . 

712.5 

811.471.000 

829.307.000 

.053 

44,256,000 

1921 

1,214,000 

...do 

683.1 1 

.040 

33,097,000 

1922 

986,000 

...do 

632 4 ' 

623, 507, 000 

.047 

29,222,0t)0 

Beans: ^ 



1920 

847,000 

Bushels. 

10.8 

9, 185, 000 

2.95 ^ 

27.134.000 

24.399.000 

J92i : 

777,000 

...do 

11.8 I 

9, 150, 000 

2.67 

1922 

1, 013, 000 

...do 

11.4 ; 

11, 80.3, 000 

3.74 ' 

44,429,000 

Gram soighums: ? I 

1920 

5, 120, 0(X) 

...do 

26 8 

137,408,000 

.929 

127,629,000 

1921 i 

4,635,000 

.. do 

21 6 i 

113, 990, 000 

.391 

44,575,tK)a 

79,389,000 

1922 i 

5, 051, 000 

...do 

17.9 

90,381,000 

.878 

Broom com: ^ 

1920 

275,500 ! 

Tons 

8 20.^ 

36,500 

126. 16 

4,605,000 

1921 1 

222,000 1 

...do 1 

8 344.2 

38,200 

72.20 

2,758,000 

1922 

253,000 

...do 

8 272.7 

34, 500 

220.70 

7, 614, 000 

Onions. ^ ® 




1921 

57,900 

Bushels. 

249 

14,406,(KH) 

M 1. 31 

18.856.000 

16.471.000 

1922 

64,200 

...do 

279 

17,940,(XK) 

M .92 

Cabbage: ^ » 





im 

103,300 

Tons.... 

6.5 

673,900 

w 24. 66 

16.612,000 

1922 

134,600 

...do 

8.2 

1, 097, 600 

w 13. 03 

14,301,000 

Hops: 7 




1920 

28,000 

Pounds. 

1,224 3 

34, 280, OOO 

. 357 

12,236,000 

mi 

27,000 

...do 

1,086.7 

29,340,000 

.211 

7, 080,000 

1922 

22,(M«> 

. . .do 

1,177.7 

2.5,910,000 

.085 

2,200,000 

Cranberries: ’ 





1920.. 

25,000 

Barrels. - 

18.0 

419,000 

12.28 

5,514,000 

1921..... 

25,000 

...do 

15 4 

381,000 

16.99 

6,526,000 

1922 

25,000 

...do 

22.5 

562, 000 

10. 18 

5, 720, m 

Apples, total: 





256,699,000 

1920 


Bushels. 


223, 677, 000 

L148 

1921 


...do 


99, (m 000 

1. 680 

202, 102,000 




...do 


203,628,000 

.993 

Aptdes, commercial: 





%20,.. 


Barrels.. 


33,905, 000 

3.74 

126,800,000 

1921 


...do 


21,557,000 

1.60 

99, 131, UOO 

1922 


...do 


31,090,000 

2.94 

91,534,000 

Peaefess: 





mo 


Bushels. 


45,620,000 

2.104 

95,970,0{KJ 

mi.... 


...do 


32,602,000 

1,587 I 

51,739,000 

19^..... 


...do 


56,705,000 

1.333 ’ 

75,613,000 

Pears: 





1920,.... 


...do 


16, 805, 000 

1.658 

27,865,000 

1921 


...do.... 


11, 297, 000 

1. 706 

19,268,000 

im 


...do 


18,661,000 

1.060 

19,7^,000 


a Including beets grown in Canada for United States factories. ^ Trees tapped. 

6 Per tree. « Price Mar 15. Pnnema} nroducmfr States. 
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Table 524. — Crop summary, 1920, 1921, and 1922- 
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Continued. 


Crop and year. 

Acreage. 

Production —— 

1 Farm vaiiio Dec. 1 . 

Unit. 

Per 

acre. 

Total 

Per 

unit. 

Total 

Oranges (2 States): 

1920 


Boxes. . . 


29.700.000 

20.300.000 
24,900,fi00 

lOoUars 

2.19 

2 42 
' 2 17 

Bollars 

64, 90.S, 000 
4^,175 600 
61 395, 000 

Jf)21 


...do . , 


J922 


do 


Total: 

1920 

1921 




347,847,300 
348,435,600 
348, 969, 800 





8, 998, 820. Cl'O 
5 630 7ftl , t ^0 
7. 480, 66S U 6 

1922 





Table 525.- 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

-Estimated value of farm products, 1879-1922, based 


Year. 

Total, gross 
(to be load as 
index 
numbers). 

Crops. 

Value. 

Percentage 
of total. 

IP, 79 i census) 

$ 2 , m, 000, 000 

2 jOO Of^O 000 



1897.' 

3 ; 961 ; 000^000 

82,519,000,000 

63.6 

1898 

4, 339,000,000 

2,760,000,000 

63.6 

tS9(i {cemvs) 

4,738,000,000 

8 , 020 , 000,000 

63.6 

1900 

5,010,000,000 

3,192,000,000 

63.7 

1901 

5,302,000,000 

3,385,000,000 

63 8 

1902 

5, 595, 000, 000 

3,578,000.000 

64.0 

19Q3 

5, 887,000,000 

3,772,000,000 

64.1 

1904 

6,122,000,000 

3,982,000,000 

65.0 

19a5 

0,274, 000,000 

4,013,000,000 

64.0 

1906 

6, 764, 000, 000 

4,263,000,000 

03.0 

1907 

7,488, 000,000 

4,761,000,000 

63.6 

1908 

7, 891,000,000 

5,098,000,000 

64.6 

1909 icensm) 

8,638,000,000 

6,487,000,000 

64.1 

MO 

9,aS7,000,000 

5, 486, 000, 000 

60.7 

1911 

8, 819, 000, 000 

5,562,000,000 

63 1 

1912 

9,343,000,000 

5,842,000,000 

62.6 

1013 

9,850,000,000 

6, 133,000,000 

62.3 

1914 

9,895,000, 000 

6,112,000,000 

61.8 

1915 

10, 775, 000, 000 

6,907,000,000 

64.1 

1916 

13,406,000,000 

9,054,000,000 

67.6 

1917 

19,331,000,000 

13,479,000,000 

69.7 

1918 

22, 480,000,000 

14,331,000,000 

63.8 

1919 

23,787,000,000 

15,423,000,000 

64.8 

1920 

18,328,000,000 

10,909,000,000 

69.6 

1921 

12, 402, 000,000 

6,934,000,000 

55.9 

1922 

14,310,0fK),000 

8,961,000,000 

62.6 


on prices at the far ni. 


Aniinalb and aninial j^rodiicts. 


Value 


SI, 442, 000, OOO 
l,o79,000 000 
'^J18,CfOO,000 
I, SIS, 000,000 

3.017. 000. 000 
2>016,000,000 
2,116 000 000 

2 . 110 . 000 . 000 

2,261,000,000 

2.501.000. 000 

2.727.000. 000 

2.792. 000. 000 
^,071,000, 000 

551, 000, 000 
A 257, 000, 000 
'^,501,000,000 

3.717.000. 000 

3.783.000. 000 

3.868.000. 000 

4.352. 000. 000 

5.852.000. 000 
8? 149, 000, 000 

8.364.000. 000 

7.419.000. 000 

5.468.000. 000 i 

5. 349. 000. 000 1 


PerceiUaac* 
o£ total 


36 4 
36 4 
SC.^ 

36.3 
36 2 

36.0 

35 0 

35. 0 

36 0 

37 0 
3C 4 

35 4 
St}. 9 

39.3 

36 9 

37.5 

37 7 

38 2 

35 9 
32 5 

30.3 
3C 2 
35 2 

40.5 

41.1 

37.4 


CROP VALUE PER ACRE. 


Table 526. — Yearly value per acre of 10 crops combined. 


[Coni, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, ail hay, tobacco, and cotton, which ooTnnric!<' -nf^rW 
90 i>©r cent of the area in ah field crops, the average value of which closely anDrovimltesSf vSmC^ir 
acre ofthe aggregate of all crops 1 ‘ c o o > 


1«S66 

$14.17 

1881 

13.10 

1896....... 

S7.94 

1867 

15.09 

im 

12.93 

1897 

9.07 

1868 

14.17 

1883 

10.93 

1898 

9.00 

1869 

14.67 

1884 

9.95 

1899 

9. 13 

1870 

15.40 

1885 

9.72 

1900 


1871 

15.74 

1886 

9.41 

1901 


1872 

14. 86 

1887 

10.34 

1902 

12.07 

1873 

14,19 

J8S8 

10.30 

1903 

12 62 

1874 

13.25 

1889 

8.99 

1904 

13.26 

1875 

12,20 

1890 

11.03 

1905 

13.28 

1876 

10. 80 

1801 

11.76 

1908 

13 46 

1877 

12.00 

1892 

10,10 

1907 

14 74 

i8r8 

10 37 

1RQ3 

9 50 

1908 

1.5 


1911. 

19U. 

1913. 

19U. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921., 

1922., 


S15. 36 
16.09 
16,49 
16 44 
17. 18 
22.58 


33. 73 

35. 74 
23.26 
14.45 
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Table ,~—Ag(jTegatf nop acreages., hy States, 1920-1922. 


[The following tabulation gives the estimated total acreage of 19 crops— corn, wheat, oats, barley, rve, 
buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, flax, nee, all hay, cotton, peanuts, kafirs, beans, broom 
coin, hops, and cranbcriies ] , 


State. 

Acreage of crops named in heading 

Per c*ent 
of total 
acreage 

Ul 

specified 
crops. 1 

Total acreage of all crops (theoretical) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 


t,000 acres 

l.WO acres. 

IfiOG acres. 

Per cent. 

1,000 acres. 

1,000 acres. 

1,(X)0 acres 

Maine 

1,536 

1,571 

1,573 

96 

1,600 

1,636 

1 1,639 

New Hampslure 

520 

520 

520 

94 

553 

553 

553 

Vermont 

1,142 

1,122 

1,139 

93 

1,228 

1,206 

1,225 

Massachusetts 

563 

564 

576 

86 

655 

6^ 

670 

Rhode Island 

64 

64 

64 

84 

7G 

76 

76 

Connecticut 

475 

475 

479 

88 

5^i0 

540 

544 

New York 

8,091 

8,073 

8,116 

91 

8,891 

8,871 

8,920 

New Jersey 

882 

904 

907 

86 

1,020 

1,051 

1,055 

PenrivSylvahia 

7,819 

7,973 

8,031 

97 

8,001 

8,220 

8,279 

Delaware 

402 

408 

409 

89 

452 

458 

460 

Maryland 

Virginia 

1,832 

1,803 

1,807 

91 

2,033 

1,983 

1,986 

4,535 

4,467 

4,549 

93 

! 4,876 

4,803 

4,891 

West Virginia 

1,885 

1,888 

1,927 

95 

1,984 

1,987 

2,028 

North Carolina 

6,477 

6,240 

6,632 

94 

[ 6,890 

6, 638 

7,055 

South Carolina 

5, S21 

5,692 

5,429 

92 

1 6,327 

6,187 

5,901 

Georgia 

10,855 

10,499 

9,631 

94 

11,548 

11, 169 

10,246 

l^ioncla 

1, 102 

1,147 

1,179 


1,306 

1,289 

1,325 

Ohio 

11,453 

11,350 

11,581 

97 

11,807 

11,701 

11,939 

Indiana 

11, 474 

11,491 

11,249 

90 

11,952 

11,970 

11,718 

IBmois 

20, 069 

20,256 

20,183 

97 

20, 690 

i 20,882 

20,807 

Michigan 

8,637 

8,604 

9,036 

93 

9,287 

9,252 

9,716 

Wiscorsin 

9, 530 

, 9,644 

9,679 

90 

10, 5K9 

10,716 

10,754 

Minnesota 

15t7® 

1 ‘ 16,665 

16,980 

96 

16, 308 

17,359 

17,688 

Iowa 

20;75^*' 

21,058 

21,055 

97 

21,397 

21,709 

21,706 

Missouri 


15,034 

14,385 

96 

15,827 

15,661 

14,984 

North Dakota 

18,130 1 

18,537 

18,667 

96 

18,885 

19,309 

19,445 

South Dakota 

14,918 

15,516 

15,631 

98 

15, 222 

15, S33 

15,950 

Nebraska 

18,041 

18, 263 

18,234 

97 

18,599 

18,828 

18,798 

Kansas 

21,373 

21, 076 

21,154 

93 

22,982 

22,662 

22,746 

Kentucky 

5,942 

5,706 

5,868 

95 

6,255 

6,006 

6,177 

Tennessee 

0,673 

6,468 

6,678 

91 

7,333 

7,097 

7,338 

Alabama 

7,989 

7,964 

7,929 

93 

8, 590 

8,563 

8,626 

Missi«six>pi 

6,438 

6,564 

6,784 

96 

6,706 

6,838 

7,067 

Louisiana 

4, 135 

3,856 

3,805 

91 

4,544 

4,237 

4,247 

Texas 

23,824 

^24,324 

24,025 

92 

25,896 

26,439 

26,114 

Oklahonaa 

13,738 

13, 849 

34,285 

93 

14,772 

14,891 

15,360 

Arkansas 

6,782 

6,392 

6,617 

93 

7,2«^2 

6,873 

7,008 

Montana 

5,831 

5,667 

5,631 

87 

6,702 

6,399 

6,472 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

1,347 

5,196 

1,442 

5,332 

1,468 

5,318 

90 

85 

3,497 

6,113 

1,602 

6,273 

1,631 

6,256 

New Mexico 

1,066 

495 

993 

380 

2,675 
3,897 
2, 785 
5,655 

1,089 

430 

1,018 

391 

2,691 

4,026 

2,812 

5,078 

769 

453 

1,078 

396 

2,706 

3,868 

2,800 

5,289 

78 

85 
88 
98 

91 

86 
80 
75 

1,367 

582 

1,328 

388 

2,940 

4,531 

3,481 

7,407 

1,396 

606 

1,157 

399 

2,957 

4,681 

3,515 

6,771 

986 

533 

1,225 

404 

2,974 

4,498 

3,500 

7,052 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

WavShuiglon 

Oregon 

California ^ 

Umted States. 

345,089 

345,893 

346,529 

93.8 

369,155 

369,803 

370,473 


1 Based upon census proportions in 1919. 

3 Includes cotton acreage in Lower California (125,000 acres m 1920, 4^5,000 acres in 1921, and 122,000 acres 
in 1922). 
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AGGREGATE CROP-VALUE COMPARISONS. 

Table 528.— Value of 22 crops and hypothetical value of all crops, with rank. 

The foEowing tabulation gives the estimated total value of 22 crops— eorn, wheat, oats, barley rve buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, nee, potatoes, sw^t potatoes, all hay, tobacco, Mnt cotton, beans, broom wm! gram 
sorghums, hops, oianges, clover seed, peanuts, cranberries, and apples— m the Umted States, by States, 
in 1919 (census) 1921 and 1922; the value of aU crops in 1919 (census), and the hypothetical value of m 
crops in sevei al y ears, based upon ratio of the 22 crops to all crops m census year; also rank of States. The 
slight differences m the total value of crops in the Umted States between Tables 525 and 528 are due to 
different methods of estimatmg. In Table 528, where each State is shown separately, a more detailed 
method is used than is practicable in Table 525. 


State. 

Value all 
crops, 
1919 
census. 1 

Ratio 
value 
22 crops 
to all 
crops in 
census 
1919. 

Value 22 crops. 

Hypothetical value all crops. 

1919 

(census). 

1921 

1922 

1916-1920 

average 

1921 


1922 


1,000 dots. 

P. ct. 

1,000 dots. 

LOOOdols. 

LOOOdoU. 

LOOOdoU, 

LOOOdoU 

iJOOOdoU 

Me 

100, 152 

92 

91,982 

61,788 

36,021 

60,400 

67,161 

39,153 

N.H 

23,510 

79 

18,479 17,808 

15,310 

23,028 

22,542 

19,380 

Vt 

48,000 

77 

36,835 

31,474 

32,282 

47,727 

40,875 

41,925 

Mass 

53,701 

68 

36,601 

33,70^ 

30,019 

54,894 

49,566 

44,146 

K I 

5,340 

69 

3,680 

2,802 

2,603 

5,949 

4,061 

z,m 

Conn 

44,473 

81 

36,006 

38,691 

29,578 

47,883 

47,767 

36,516 

N.Y 

417,047 

77 

321,598 

209,804 

213,180 

397,338 

272,473 

276,857 

N.J 

87,484 

70 

63,273 

37,234 

39,031 

83,693 

53,191 

55,759 

Pa 

409,969 

86 

350,991 

195.516 

217,329 

375,210 

227,344 

252,708 

Del 

23,059 

72 

16,516: 

7,787 

10,579 

23,867 

10,815 

1 14,693 

Md 

110, 166 

80 

88,066 

38,737 

51,670 

102,342 

48,421 

64,588 

Va 

292,824 

85 

247,463 

113,267 

145,818 

259,267 

133,255 

171,551 

W. Va 

96,637 

81 

78,143 

46,999 

53,747 

105,164 

58,023 

66,354 

N C 

503,229 

87 

438,892 

219,567 

! 298,094 

402,171 

252,376 

342,637 

S C 

437,122 

82 

360,025 

118,049 

133,437 

337,088 

143,962 

162, 728 

Ga 

540,614 

80 

430,270 

137,997 

1 169,787 

4.n,m 

172,496 

212,234 

Fla 

80,257 

62 

49,521 

31,225 

43,531 

82,906 

50,363 

70,211 

Ohio 

607,038 

87 

526,943 

: 184,682 

244,594 

469,699 

212,278 

281,143 

Ind 

497,230 

90 

449,079 

149,417 

203,370 

418,969 

166,019 

225,967 

Ill 

864,738 

92 

797,893 

272,909 

386,017 

714,189 

296,640 

419,584 

Mich 

404,015 

82 

329,651 

150,622 

175,596 

327,529 

183,685 

214,141 

Wis 

445,348 

81 

360,404 

178,625 

218,104 

392,954 

220,525 

269,264 

Minn 

506,020 

89 

450,327 

186,775 

253,460 

440,270 

209,860 

284,787 

Iowa.... 

890,391 

92 

: 820,126 

235,130 

418,404 

694,689 

255,576 

454,787 

Mo 

559,048 

89 

496,261 

172,813 

245,855 

433,892 

194, 172 

276,242 

N.Dak 

301,783 

92 

278,315 

135,273 

208,064 

279,734 

147,036 

226, 157 

S.Dak 

311,007 

93 

288,376 

106,581 

168,711 

314,711 

114,603 

181,410 

Nebr 

519,730 

95 

491,338 

166,977 

246,866 

433,214 

175,765 

259,859 

Kans 

688,923 

91 

536,408 

206,302 

263,623 

466,071 

226,705 

289,696 

Ky 

347,339 

89 

310,224 

133,759 

195,204 

324,894 

150,291 

219,330 

Tenn 

318,285 

83 

263,797 

128,612 

180,399 

268,635 

154,954 

217,348 

Ala 

304,349 

81 

246,271 

119,307 

186,650 

263,784 

147,293 

1 230,432 

Miss 

336,207 

83 

278,539 

121,170 

187,836 

271,324 

145,988 

226,308 

lia 

206,182 

71 

147,290 

72,826 

98,808 

207,494 

102,572 

139,166 

Tex 

1,071,542 

83 

885,955 

352,564 

594,619 

856,663 

424,776 

: 716,408 

I 

Okla 

550,085 

87 

479,314 

145,315 

207,668 

370,436 

167,029 

1 238,699 

Ark 

340,813 

83 

283,175 

125,524 

193,450 

288,790 

151,234 

1 233,072 

Mont 

69,975 

86 

60,058 

64,509 

75,421 

106,280 

75,010 

87,699 

Wyo 

30,271 

88 

26,528 

18,759 

20,935 

44,940 

21,317 

23, 790 

Colo 

181,065 

76 

137,660 

65,852 

80,518 

157,249 

86,647 

; 105,945 

N Mex 

40,620 

77 

31,093 

21,577 

13,916 

40,791 

28,022 

18,073 

Alls 

42,481 

84 

35,478 

17,299 

22,668 

35,298 

20,594 

26,986 

Utah 

58,067 

70 

40,901 

18,473 

23,110 

53,110 

26,390 

33,014 

Kev 

13,980 

96 

13,439 

7,731 

10,269 

15,847 

8,053 

10,697 

Idaho 

126,495 

88 

111,940 

61,520 

64,810 

107,974 

69,909 

73,648 

Wash 

227,212 

82 

185,667 

131,627 

110,613 

185,739 

160,521 

134,894 

Oreg 

131,885 

75 

99,095 

66,013 

66 603 

122,127 

88,017 

88,804 

Calif 

689,757 

54 

315,091 

174,991 

226,170 

520,411 

324,057 

418,833 

United 

States. 

14,755,365 

84 3 

12,442,977 

5,335,984 

7,114,347 

12,522,239 

6,410,229 

8,501,395 


Bank. 


1922 


22 


All 

[crops. 


39 

44 
38 
37 
48 

40 

9 

36 

13 

46 

35 

25 
34 

5 

26 

23 
33 

8 

19 
3 

22 

11 

7 

2 

10 

15 

24 
12 

e 

20 

21 

16 
17 
27 

1 

11 

15 

31 

43 

29 

45 
42 

41 

47 


28 

30 

4 


Does not include nursery or greenhouse products or forest products of the farm. 
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The tabulation below sJiows when eiopsaroJuirvestod in th(‘ X^’nited yia,tt\s by showing wJiatp opoMioa 
of the crop is usually har\ (\ste<l (wh month, ^'wo factors tend to modify tlicsi' p(‘rc(»ntages in any given 
year. In some yeais liar\ esls come somewhat earlier or later than noi mal Also, il the crop is huger than 
usual ill its noilhern section and smaller than usual m its southeui sivtion, or vice versa, the e/Tect is to 
modify the percentage of the total crop which is harvested in a particular month. However,itisnot 
likely 'that such changes from normal are often so marked throughout the rnited stales as to alter greatly 
the averages here given 

Tabpe 529 . — Percentage of cro pa of Ignited States harvested vurOrthlij. 


Crop. 

Tan- 

iiary- 

Apnl. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Au- 

gust. 

Sep- 

tem- 

ber. 

Octo- 

ber. 

Ko- 

vem- 

ber. 

De- 

cern- 

bei. 


F <'f 

P ct. 

F,H. 

P.ct. 

F.cL 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P d 

Barley 


1.2 

S.2 

51. 6 

33.9 

19 

0.2 



Buckwheat 




.8 

6.7 

64.9 

26.7 

0.9 


Corn 




.1 

.1 

1.5 

15.8 

28. 3 

43.3 

10.9 

Oats 


L6 

7 p 

52,9 

34.2 

3.8 

2 


Rice 




.9 

15. 3 

33.0 

33.8 

14.6 


Rye 

t 

,_2 

11,3 

71.0 

16.3 

.7 




Wheat 



22.0 

42.3 

28.4 


.3 



Apples 


.1 

2.5 

7.2 

12.5 

27.7 

45.5 

4. 5 


Blackberries 

.). 1 

1.S 

15.4 

47.6 

27.1 

6.2 

1.7 

.1 


Cantaloupes 

.3 

1.8 

8.7 

20.9 

36.7 

28.6 

3,0 



Cranberries 





7.3 

67,1 

25. 6 



Grapes 



.1 

3.5 

15. 2 

48.0 

29.8 

3. 1 

’ 

Poaches 


i.6 

7.9 

23.4 

34.3 

20.9 

5 9 


Pears 


.1 

.4 

7.5 

25.1 

14.4 

21.5 

1.0 


Raspberries 


.5 

16,5 

58.4 

21.7 

2.8 

.1 



Strawberries 

1 8 

23.6 

49.4 

18.3 

3.1 

.6 

.1 

.1 


Watermolons 


.4 

5.2 

27.3 

39.8 

24.1 

3.2 



Beans (dry) 




.8 

13.8 

54.9 

26.9 

3.6 


Beans (lima) 

.i 

.7 

3.4 

8.4 

22.1 

43.4 

20.4 

1.5 


Cabbage, 

' 4.2 

2.3 

4.7 

6.8 

9.1 ! 

18.1 

40.4 

110 

4 

Onions 

1 1.7 1 

4.4 

8.7 

12.6 

17.2 

32.5 

219 

1.0 

.. 

Potatoes 

i .2 

1.3 

3.3 

6.8 ! 

12.1 i 

33.7 

39,2 

3.3 { 


Sweet potatoes 

.1 


.1 

1.7 

6.2 

21.5 

49.1 

20.6 I 

.7 

Tomatoes 

3.1 

1.3 

3.8 

11.4 

29.2 

39.7 

9.7 

1.5 ; 

.3 

Hay, all 

! 

2.2 

15.3 

47.8 

21.8 

10.7 

1.9 , 

.1 1 


Alfalfa 

i .9 

5.3 

24.1 

28.0 

21.5 

16.4 

3.7 

.1 


Alfalfa seed 



,6 

10.7 1 

30.5 

45.1 

13.0 

.1 


Bluegrass seed 


5.1 

43,0 

23.6 : 

16.4 

11.4 

.5 



Clover seed 



.2 

3.4 

21.2 

54.4 

20. 0 

.8 1 


Millet 


.2 

1.7 

16.4 

40.5 

37.2 

4.0 



Timothy hay 



7.1 

73.6 

17.8 

1.5 




Timothy seed 




.8 

36.1 

54.0 

9.1 




Wild hay 

*.' 2 ’ 


4.1 

28.9 

36.5 

26.4 

3,3 



Broom corn 



2.8 

9.7 

29.0 

43.1 

14.4 

1.0 


Cotton 

4 



1.4 

11,5 

31.6 

34.4 

; 16 . 0 

4.7 

Plaxseed 



*.'i' 

3.0 

3L5 

56. 5 

8.9 

Hops 




1.1 

27.6 

63.6 

1 7.7 



Peanuts. 



. 1 

2.1 

12, 5 

39. 3 

37. 7 

8. 0 

-> 

Sorghum (sirup) 



A 

1.4 

13' 3 

51* 9 

30. 9 

f. 4 


Sugar beets 



1.0 

3. 8 

isl 5 

56*3 

20^ 2 



Tobacco 



Ih' 

7.5 

27.1 

52.7 

12; 1 
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PLANTING DATES, 

Table 530.— Mean dates when planting of specified crops begins, becomes general, and ends. 


State. 


C'om. 


Begin- 

ning 


Me 

May 

17 

Mav 

26 

June 

6 

N H 

Mav 

14 

May 

24 

June 

4 

Vt 

May 

17 

May 

25 

...do. 


Mass : 

May 

10 

May 

20 

May 

Bl 

E.I 

...do. 


May 

19 

June 

11 

Conn 

...do. 


May 

22 

June 

4 

N. Y 

May 

12 

May 

21 

June 

3 

N. J 

May 

6 

May 

14 

May 

31 

Pa 

May 

4 

May 

15 

May 

29 

Dei 

Apr. 

28 

May 

6 

May 

20 

Md 


26 

May 

8 

May 

31 

Va 

j^r. 

20 

May 

2 1 

May 

21 

W Va 

Apr. 

26 

May 

30 

May 

27 

N. C 

Mar 

30 

Api 

19 ' 

May 

24 

s. c 

Mar 

18 


5 

May 

15 

Ga 

Mar 

16 

Apr 

4 - 

May 

7 

Fla 

Feb 

21 

Mar 

11 

Apr. 

2 

Ohio 

1 

May 

1 

1 May 

14 

May 

27 

Ind 

...do. 

... 

i...do. 

, . . 

May 

31 

Ill 

Apr. 

30 

May 

13 

June 

2 

Mich 

May 

15 

May 

22 

...do. 


Wis 

May 

11 

May 

18 

May 

28 

Minn 

May 

13 

May 

19 

May 

30 

Iowa 

May 

4 

May 

13 

May 

26 

Mo 

Apr. 

14 

May 

1 

May 

22 

N. Dak 

May 

14 

May 

21 

May 

31 

S. Dak 

May 

9 

May 

19 

June 

1 

Nebr. 

May 

3 

May 

13 

May 

29 

Kans 

Apr 

14 

Apr 

29 

May 

18 

Ky 

.^r. 

15 

May 

5 

May 

26 

Tenn 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

21 

May 

25 

Ala 

Mar. 

12 

Apr. 

5 

May 

18 j 

Miss 

...do. 


Apr. 

1 

May 

10 

La 

Feb. 

27 

Mar. 

22 

Apr 

24 

Tex 

...do. 


Mar. 

13 

Apr. 

4 

Okla 

Mar. 

24 

Apr. 

7 

Apr. 

30 

Ark 

Mar. 

18 

Apr 

6 

May 

6 


General 


Ending. 


Oats 


Begin- 

ning 


General 


May 

2 

May 

13 

June 

1 

May 

4 

May 

12 

May 

27 

Apr. 

29 

May 

9 

May 

22 

Apr. 

10 

.^r 

27 

May 

6 

Apr. 

13 

Apr. 

25 

May 

8 

Apr. 

9 

Apr 

22 

...do. 


Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

30 

May 

is 

Api. 

1 

,^r. 

12 i 

Apr. 

24 

Apr. 

6 

Apr 

9 

May 

2 

Mar. 

Mar. 

2b 

15 

Apr 

Mar. 

1 

28 

Apr. 

Apr. 

21 

IS 

Mar 

26 

Apr 

8 

Apr. 

22 

Feb. 

21 

Mar. 

7 

Mar 

23 

Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

27 

Mar 

16 

Mar. 

27 

j^r 

9 

Apr. 

22 1 

Mar. 

20 

Apr. 

4 

Apr. 

18 

Mar. 

19 

Mar. 

31 


14 

Apr. 

20 

Apr 

30 

May 

10 

Apr. 

16 

Apr. 

24 

May 

7 

Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

29 

May 

9 

Ap^* 

Mar. 

3 

10 

Mar 

11 

25 

! Apr. 

22 

10 

Apr 

24 

May 

5 

May 

19 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

18 

Apr. 

30 

Apr 

2 

Apr. 

12 

Apr. 

23 

Mar 

7 

1 Mar. 

21 

Apr. 

3 

Mar. 

8 

Mar, 

23 

Apr 

11 

Feb. 

22 

Mar. 

11 


1 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

20 

Mar. 

9 

Feb 

1 

Feb. 

19 

...do. 

— 

Jan. 

'27* 

Feb. 

io* 

Feb. 

'25* 

Feb. 

17 

Mar. 

4 

Mar. 

21 

Feb. 

15 

Mar, 

1 

Mar. 

18 


Ending. 


Spnng wheat. 


Begin- 

ning 


Apr. 2S 


Apr 14 


Apr 3 


Jan 29 


Mar. 22 
Apr. 23 
Apr. 10 

Apr. 13 
Mar. 29 


Apr 8 

Apr. 1 
Mar. 22 
Feb. 27 


Jan. 25 


General. 


May 8 


Apr. 28 
Apr* 'if 


Feb. 21 


Apr. 1 
May 3 
Apr. 20 

Apr 23 
Apr. 6 


Apr. 21 

Apr 14 
Apr. 2 
Mar 13 


Feb. 13 


Ending. 


May 18 


May 12 
May 2 


Mar. 12 


Apr. 9 
May 14 
Apr. 27 

May 5 
Apr. 14 


May 9 

Apr. 28 
Apr. 13 
Mar. 27 


Feb. 23 


State. 

Barley. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Begin- 

ning 

General. 

Ending 

Begin- 

ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 

ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Me. 

May 12 
May 16 
May 12 
May U 

May 26 
May 21 
May 22 
.. .do 

June 11 
June 4 
June 8 
June 4 







N. H... 







Vt 








May 28 

May 26 
June 1 
May 30 i 

May 23 ! 
May 16 
May 23 ! 

Apr. 29 
Apr. 10 : 
Apr. 19 i 
Mar. 25 

May 28 
May 25 
Mav 2.3 

June i2 

June 10 
Jime 15 
June 12 

June 8 
June 5 
...do.... 

May 14 
Apr. 23 
May 4 
Apr. 20 

June 11 
June 9 
Mav 28 

June 26 

June 24 
June 30 
June 27 

June 23 
June ^ 
June 22 

May 31 
May 3 
May 23 
May 15 

June 25 
June 26 

Tnrif» 14 




Cnnn 




N Y., 

Apr. 23 
Apr. 8 

Apr. 30 
Apr. 20 

May 16 * 
May 2 




Pft 




Md 




Va. 







W. Va 







N, C 




Apr. 19 
Apr 5 

.do 

Mar. 16 

May 1 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 21 
Mar. 28 

May 16 
May 12 
...do,, . 
Apr. 20 

s. c 




Ga 




Fla 




Ohin 

Mar. 28 
Mar. 27 

Apr. 8 
Apr. 7 

Apr. 21 
Apr. 19 

Tnd 
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Table 530 . — Mean dales 'when planting of specified (Tops begins, becomes general, and 


State, 

Barley 

Tobacco. 

(Jotton 

Begin- 

ning 

Gencial 

Kndmg 

Begin- 

ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 

ning, 

General. 

Ending. 

Mimi 

May 1 
Apr, 8 
Mar. 15 
May 4 
Apr, 14 

Apr. 8 
Mar. 18 

May 10 
Aj»r. 14 
Apr. 3 
May 14 
Apr. 26 

Apr, 17 
Mar. 30 

May 20 
Apr. 22 
Apr, 15 
May 29 
May 10 

Apr. 28 
Apr. 13 







Iowa 







Mo 

N.Dak 

May 27 

June 7 

June 20 

Apr. 25 

May i 

May 14 

S. Dak 








Nebr 








Kans 







Ky 

May is 
May 10 j 

June 1 
. May 22 

June 17 
June 5 




Tenn 




Apr. 21 
Apr. 8 

Apr. 5 
Mar. 29 
...do 

May 2 
Apr. 20 

Apr. 21 

...do 

Apr. 13 
May 2 
Apr. 28 ; 

May 16 
May 11 

...do., . 
May 7 
May 9 
May 24 
May 13 

Ala 




Miss ' 







La 







Tex 







Olda 

Feb. 26 

Mar. 17 

Mar. 31 




Apr. 18 
Apr. 15 

Ark 

May i2 

May 24 

June 4 






SEED USED PEK ACRE. 

In consideration of supplies and distribution of crops, as well as for other i>iirpo&es, the average quantity 
per acre used for seed is frequently a question of interest. A year ago county crop correspondents of the 
Bureau of Statistics wore requested to report the quantity of various seeds usually sown or planted per 
a(sre; the returns were tabulated and show the following averages for the United States; more or loss varia- 
tion from the average prevails in different States, and, therefore, in addition to t.hc averages of returns, 
an estimate of the range of the bulk of these seedings (not the extreme range) is also given. 

Table 531. — Seed used per acre, approximate averages for the United States. 


Crop. 


Alfalfa, broadcast 

Alfalfa, drilled 

Barley. ... - 

Beans, field, small 

Beans, field, large 

Beets, common (not sugar) , 

Blue grass 

Broom com 

Buckwheat 

Cabbage plants 

Clover, alsiko 

Clover, Japan 

Clover, mammoth 

Clover, red, alone 

Clover, red, on grain 

Clover, crimson 

Com, for grain 

Com, fodder, for silage 

Cotton 

Oowpeas, for forage 

Cowpeas, in drill with corn 

C/Owpeas, for seed 

Field peas, small 

Field peas, large 

Flaxseed, 

Oats 

Orchard grass 

Peanuts 

Potatoes 

Bice 

Bye, for gram. 

Bye, for forage 

Soy beans, drilled 

Soy beans, broadcast - 

Sugar beets 

Sweet potato plants 

Timothy 

Tobacco plants 

Wheat 



Average 

Estimated range of 


of reports. 

bulk of plantings. 

.pounds.. 

18.3 

15 to 

20 

....do.... 

14.8 

12 to 

18 

.bushels.. 

1.84 

1.5 to 

2.0 

....do.... 

.76 

.5 to 

1.0 

do 

1.29 

1.0 to 

1.5 

.pounds. - 

6.3 

5.5 to 

7,5 

-bushels.. 

1.07 

.75 to 

1.25 

.pounds.. 

6.0 

3 to 

7 

- bushels. . 

.98 

,75 to 

1.25 

number.. 

5,658.0 

5,000 to 

7,000 

.p<ninds. . 

8.7 

8 to 

12 

...do — 

9.9 

9 to 

15 

— do — 

10.4 

8 to 

12 

. ..do.... 

10-7 

8 to 

12 

— do — 

9.8 

8 to 

12 

do 

12.1 

10 to 

15 

....do 

9.5 

6 to 

12 

— do — 

26.0 

15 to 

35 

-bushels.. 

.96 

,9 to 

1 1 

....do.... 

1.31 

1.0 to 

1.5 

do. , . . 

.63 

.40 to 

.65 

....do 

,70 

.50 to 

75 

....do.... 

.93 

. 75 to 

1.25 

....do.... 

1.17 

1.0 to 

1.5 

.pounds. . 
- bushels, . 

29.2 

1 2. 37 

25 to 
2. 0 to 

30 

2 5 

.pounds., 
-bushels. . 

1 12.6 
} 1.02 

10 to 
1.0 to 

15 

1,1 

— do — 

1 8-6 

7 to 

12 

....do — 

1,98 

1.5 to 

2,5 

— do — 

1 L41 

1.25 to 

1,75 

....do.,.. 

; 1.82 

1.5 to 

2.0 

...,do — 

^ .79 

.50 to 

1.00 

do.,,. 

> 1.37 

1.00 to 

1.50 

.pounds.. 

[ 13.1 

12 to 

18 

.number. . 

' 6,606.0 

6,000 to 

7,000 

.pounds.. 

9.4 

8 to 

12 

.number. . 

4,762.0 
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Table Composite numlers of all crop yields. 

The figures below are obtamod in the following manner; For each State the average yield per acre of each 
crop (as com, wheat, cotton, etc ) is reduced to its lO-year average yield per acre, these perc^tegL® re 
combined into a composite or general average, viz, the figures showi Tfie relative impStance of eS 
crop IS taken into consideration in making the composite averages ^ 


State and division. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Maine 

100 

106 

90 

95 

84 

New Hampshire. . . 

106 

105 

104 

94 

104 

Veimont 

97 

104 

104 

87 

98 

Massachusetts 

98 

103 

107 

93 

93 

Rhode Island 

103 

101 

98 

95 

88 

Connecticut 

98 

100 

104 

102 

92 

New York 

102 

107 

no 

84 

109 

New Jersey 

100 

97 

121 

92 

118 

Pennsylvania 

102 

105 

109 

94 

105 

North Atlantic. . . 

101. 2 

104.8 

107.9 

90.3 

104.1 

Delaware 

91 

91 

111 

88 

107 

Maryland 

100 

98 

112 

90 

105 

Viiginia 

; 105 

102 

109 

86 

105 

West Virginia 

! 99 

102 

109 

91 

101 

North Carolina 

; 106 

92 

107 

85 

93 

South Carolina 

98 

94 

99 

74 

68 

Georgia 

97 

85 

88 

73 

67 

Florida 

99 

92 

96 

90 

no 

South Atlantic... 

100.3 

93.1 

100.4 

80.8 

84.4 

Ohio 

102 

105 

107 

89 

97 

Indiana 

110 

96 

106 

88 

98 

Illmois. 

111 

97 

101 

94 

102 

Michigan 

90 

100 

109 

85 

107 

Wisconsin 

114 

107 

112 

89 

no 

N. C east of Mis- 






sissippi River. . 

106.0 

100.6 

106.2 

89,8 

102.4 

Minnesota 

123 

89 

97 

84 

98 

Iowa 

104 

107 

113 

99 

no 

Missouri 

84 

106 

114 

102 

101 


state and division. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

North Dakota 

108 

69 

91 

82 

127 

South Dakota 

139 

89 

104 

87 

103 

Nebraska 

78 

114 

137 

104 

89 

Kansas 

82 

111 

129 

102 

101 

N. C. west of 






Mississippi 






River 

101.1 

100.2 

113.0 

95.6 

103.3 

Kentucky 

100 

95 

106 

93 

' 100 

Tennessee 

96 

96 

105 

97 

92 

Alabama 

101 

82 

87 

82 

93 

Mississippi 

: 102 

92 

90 

86 

96 

Louisiana 

85 

87 

97 

95 

97 

Texas 

65 

124 

114 

92 

86 

Oklahoma 

66 

139 

140 

105 

77 

Arkansas 

76 

98 

107 

92 

92 

South Central... 

83.6 

105.5 

107.4 

92.9 

1 89.9 

Montana 

'm 

40* 

83 

84 

100 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

105 

96 

65 

90 

113 

105 

86 

99 

94 

87 

New Mexico 

96 

104 

107 

96 

59 

Arizona 

94 

112 

97 

no 

94 

Utah 

94 

78 

103 

108 

99 

Nevada 

92 

88 

90 

: 100 

108 

Idaho 

89 

82 

98 

98 

95 

Washington 

75 

94 

92 

108 

79 

Oregon 

80 

98 

103 

104 

88 

California 

88 

99 

96 

95 

105 

Far Western 

85 3 

88.5 

96.9 

98.3 

95.5 

United States. . . 

' 97.6 

99.8 

106.9 ^ 

91.7 

96.7 


COMPOSITE CROP CONDITIONS, MONTHLY. 

The character of seasons in past years for crops in the United States is indicated in the accompanying 
table of the composite conditicm of all important crops, monthly, during the growing period, 100 repre- 
senting an average condition. 


Table 533 . — Composite condition of growing crops, monthly, 1910-1921. 


Year. 

' 

Tune 1. 

July 1. 

i 

Aug. 1. 

Sept. 1. 

Oct.1 

Nov.l. 

Year. 

June 1. 

July 1 1 

Aug. 1. 

Sept 1. 

Oct. 1. 

Nov.l. 

1910. . 



93.5 

97.2 

99.6 

99 3 

1917. . 

94.2 

97.8 

99.8 

102.5 

102 4 

102.0 

1911. . 

97.2 

89.3 

85.4 

84.8 i 

86.7 

90.6 

1918, . 

102.9 

101.6 

98.9 

94.1 

96.6 

97.6 

1912. . 

99.1 

98.8 

100.3 

104.1 

110.0 

107.7 

1919. . 

104.7 

102.3 

97.8 

98.8 

98.7 

99.8 

1913. . 

98.9 

98.2 

95. 5 

89 9 

90.3 

93 3 

1920. . 

94.8 

99.7 

105 4 

107.0 

106.9 

106,9 

1914, . 

102.2 

101.5 

98.0 

97.9 

99.4 

102.3 

1921. . 

93.2 

96 4 

93.0 

92.9 

91,1 

91.7 

1915. . 

1916. . 

102.3 

97.7 

102.3 

101.6 

103.9 

97.4 

105.5 

94.6 

106.9 

94.5 

108.0 
95 1 

1922., 

99.2 

97.9 

101 2 

98.8 

98.7 

96.7 
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WEIGHTS PER BUSHEL. 


A biLSiioi is regarded as a definite weight rather than a eiihie measure iti the estmiatos of production 
and prices made bv the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 'riie weights which are logarded as a 
bushel foi vaiious products are as follows: Wheat, dO pounds; corn, .Jt> pounds if siielled, 70 pounds if in 
oar; oats. 32 pounds; bailey, 48 poumls; r>e, 50 pounds, buckw'htnil, 18 pounds: white (Irish) potatoes, 
60 poumls; sweet potatoes, 55 pounds; apples, 48 pounds, peais, 4s poimds, peaches, 18 pounds; walnuts 
and hickory nuts, 50 pounds; beans (dry), GO pounds, onions, 57 poimds, turnips, 55 pounds; clover seed, 
60 pounds, alfalfa seed, 60 poimds, timothy seed, 15 poun<ls kifir corn, 56 poimds. Estimates of yields and 
prices in tons are always on the basis of 2,000 pounds 

Table 584. — Estimated average iveight in pounds pc'* ineasiije<i hushed of wheal, oats, and 
barieg, of the ijearhj crops of the UnUed dttates. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats 

Barley, 

Yeai . 

Wheat. 

[ Oats. 

i 

Barley 

1902 

Founds. 
57 3 

Founds 

31.0 

Pounds. 

1 

1913 ! 

Founds, 

' 58.7 

Pounds. 

32.1 

^ Pounds. 
46 5 

1903. . . 

i 57.4 

29.7 


1914 

^ 58 0 

31.5 

1 46 2 

1904 - , 


31.5 


1915 ' 

57.9 

33.0 

1 47 4 

1 45.2 

1905. . 


32 7 


1916. 

57.1 

31.2 

1906 

58 3 

32.0 


1917....... ; 

53. 5 

33. i 

46 6 

1907 

58 2 

20.4 


1918 1 

t>8 S 

33.2 

46.9 

1908 

58. 3 

29 8 


1919 1 

56 3 

31 1 

45.3 

1909 

57 9 

32.7 


1920.... 

57 4 

33,1 

46 0 

1910.. 

58. 5 

32 7 

46.9 

1921 

56 6 

28. 3 

44 4 

1911. 

57 S 

31.1 

46.0 

! 1922 1 

ol . i 

32 0 

! 

46 3 

1912 

58. 3 

33 0 

46.8 




MONTHLY SALES FROM FARMS. 


For every $100 worth of product sold from the farm, about $12.60 are sold m October, the month of heaviest 
total sales; $11.70 in November, $10.50 in December, and $10 10 m September—m the four months, $44 90. 
SmaEost sales are in. May and f une, when the amount in each month is $6.10 of the year’s $100. 

Sales of crops alone are more concentrated in the fall months, for evei y $100 woi Ih of crops sold m a year, 
$15.50 worth are sold in October, $15 70 m November, $l2.i>0 in December, and $12 40 m September, m Ihe 
four months, $56 20. Smallest sales ($;i,10) are m June. 

Sales of Uve-stock products are fairly evenly distributed through the year. For every $100 w^orth of 
live-stock products sold in a year $9 60 are sold m June, the highest proportion m any month, and $7 50 m 
January, the lowest. 

Those estimates are based upon reports made by crop correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
of their actual sales in 1914, modified when necessary to make the figures typical of sales in recent yeans. 
More than 5,000 reports w^ere tabulated. As the correspondents are representative fanners, the avoiages 
of their reports m the ITmted States and in the larger States are piobaiily nearly the same as the averages 
for all the farmers in the States. Details of monthly sales are given m tabulation below'. 

Table 535. — Monthly percentages of year's receipts from sales by farmers. 


[Monthly rate of sales from farms, averages for recent years, e.stiinates based upon reports of actual 
monthly sales made by crop correspondents of Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 

FROM SALES OF ALL KINDS. 


Division. 

b 

1 

February. 

March. 

April. 

^ f 

S 1 

June 

— » ! 

3 

Wi 

3 

3 

0 

ST 

X 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Year. 

North Atlantic 

7.0 

6 3 

7 6i 

7 9 

7.81 

1 

6.91 

1 

7.4 

8.6 

^ 10 1 

11 1 

10.8 

8.5! 100.0 

South Atlantic. 

8.4 

5.8 

5.8 

5 8i 

4 7 ; 

4 8| 

5 91 

5 6 

' 9.0 

15.6 

14 1 

14, 51 100 0 

North Central east of Miss. R 

8.4 

7.0 

9.2 

7 7 

7.6t 

S.3 

' 7 7i 

8 3i 

i 9.0: 

8.1 

8.9 

9,8' 100.0 

North Central west of Miss. R . . 

10 0 

8 5 

8.1 

8.0 

6.0i 

5.7j 

6.2i 

6.8 

10 . 7 ; 

10.7 

10.1 

10.2 100.0 

South Central 

8.6 

6.0 

5.9 

5 0 

4 8, 

4 . 0 ! 

5.6j 

5.1 

11 9* 

16 0 

14.9 

12.2 100.0 

Far Western 

6.4 

4.2 

5.5 

7.4 

5.0i 

0.8 

4 9 ; 

6 l! 

9,3 

20.0 

16.0 

8.41 100.0 

United States. ^ 

"1 

6 8 

7 4 

6.9 

6.lj 

e.tl 

"1 

6 9j 

1 30.1 

32 6 

1 U 7 

10 51 100.0 

1 


FROM SALES OP CROPS. 


North Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

North Central east of Miss. R 

North Cential west of Miss R . . . 

Southcentral 

Far Western 

United States... 


5 3 

4.5 

5,5 

5,1 

4.8 

3.3 

5.8 

8.7 

5.0 

4 3 

4.5 

2.7 

2.7 

5 1 

6.6 

6 9 

7 6 

6 7 

6.5 

5 9 

9,3 

8 1 

6 3 

5.8 

4.6 

4.4 

2.6 

7.1 

7.4 

4.2 

4 4 

3 1 

2.1 

2 3 

5.8 

7 1 

3.2 

4.0 

4.0 

3.0 

2.6 

5 0 

7 4 

5.2 

5.3 

4.6 

3.9 

3.1 

6 5 


10.4 

13 9 

15.4 

15.7 

10 3 

100.0 

5.0 

8.5 

15 3 

19.0 

19 2 

100 0 

12 9 

12.3 

8.8 

9.3 

7.7 

100 0 

7 3 

15 0 

13 6 

13.2 

12 0 

100.0 

4.8 

32. 3 

19.3 

19.1 

15.2 

100 0 

8.2 

10.2 

22.8 

19.7 

10 2 

100 0 

7.8 

12.4 

15 5 

15.7 

12.6 

1 100 0 
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MONTLHLY SAIjEb FROM FARMS — Contimicd. 

1\\BLE Monthly percentages of year’s receipts from sales by /am ( Continued . 

FROM SALES OF LIVE STOCK. 


Division. 

January 

February 

•s 

April. 

May 

Jime 

July. 

August 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Year. 

North Atlantic 

7 5 

6.4 

9.6 

1 

10.8 

10 6 

5.2 

5 8 

5.6 

8 8 

9.6 

12.7 

7.4 

100.0 

South Atlantic 

8 0 

5 6 

7.7 

6 1 

5.9 

6.3 

5.9 

5.4 

10 4 

21 4 

8.4 

8.9 

100.0 

North Central east of Miss. R 

9.8 

6.8 

10 9 

7 9 

7 0 

9.5 

6 1 

5.0 

7 5 

7.9 

9.4 

12 2 I 

100.0 

Noith Cential west of Miss. R . . . 

12 61 

10 a 

10 1 

7.9 

6.0 

6.9 

4.9 

6.5 

7.7 

9.3 

8.3 

9.5 

100.6 

South Central 

9 9 

8 6 

8.0 

7 1 

4.2 

5 2 

5.0 

5 4 

12.5 

13 6 

! 11.1 

9 4 

100.0 

Far Western 

5.9 

4 5 

5.0 

11 3 

5 3 

9.2 

4 5 

2.4 

9 4 

21 9 

14.6 

6.0 

100.0 

United States 

10.3 

8 1 

9.2 

1 

8.2 

6.2 

7.4 

5.3 

5 5 

8.7 

11.8 

I 

9.8 

9.51 

i 

100.0 


FROM SALES OF LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS. 


Nortli Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

Noith Central east of Miss R 

North Central west of Miss. R . . . 

South Central 

Far Western 

United States 


7.8 

7 6 

8.3 

8 7 

9.2 

9 1 

8 

7 

7.9 

8.0 

7.5 

8 4 

8.1 

9 2 

7 

5 

8 0 

7 4 

8 4 

9 1 

10.0 

9.5 

8 

6 

6.4 

8.0 

7.8 

9 4 

9.9 

10 7 

8 

9 

8.7 

8 6 

9 1 

9 3 

8.4 

8.1 

7 

4 

6.3 

5.9 

7.0 

8.0 

8.5 

10.7 

8 

7 

7 5 

7.6 

8.1 

8.9 

9 3 

9.6 

8 

5 


8.4 

8.0 

i 

8 . 7I 

7.7 

7.8 

1 

100.0 

7 9 

8.9 

8 9| 

8.7 

9.0 

100 0 

7 7 

7 7 

7 9 

7.8 

7 9 

100.0 

7.9 

8.3 

7 3 

8.0 

7.4 

100.0 

6 6 

1 7.0 

7 71 

9.1 

10 0 

100.0 

8.6 

! 7.4 

10.4 

10.6 

7.9 

100 0 

8 0 

7 9 

8 3 

8.3 

8 0 

100.0 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CROP AND MEAT-ANIMAL PRICES. 

Table 536 . — Index numbers of crop and meat-animal prices^ monthly and average. 

1908-1921. 

The trend of pnces to farmers for important crops is indicated in the following figures; the base 100 is 
the average price December 1 in the 43 years 1866-1908 of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buckv’-heat, pota- 
toes, hay, flax, and cotton: 

CROPS 


Year. 

Jan. 

1. 

Feb. 

1. 

Mar. 

1. 

A|)r. 

May 

une 

1. 

July 

1. 

Aug. 

1. 

Sept. 

1. 

Oct. 

1. 

Nov. 

1. 

Dec. 

1. 

Yearly 
aver ^ 

1908 

120.1 

122.2 

124.3 

125.7 

127.5 

136.6 

135.3 

135.5 

130.8 

127.2 

119.6 

117.4 

125.1 

1909 

117.8 

120.4 

126.3 

130.6 

139.6 

146.5 

149.5 

142.3 

132.9 

130.5 

129.3 

127.7 

130.9 

1910 

134.1 

138.5 

139.9 

138.8 

133.5 

133 5 

133.1 

137.1 

137.0 

129.8 

122 2 

118.4 

130.6 

1911 

118.6 

119.8 

117.9 

118.0 

122.2 

127.7 

136.3 

148.2 

141.6 

13a 0 

135.6 

133.1 

131.8 

1912 

133.9 

140.2 

144.7 

153.4 

166.3 

168.3 

160.1 

148.0 

137.6 

128.6 

11&3 

110.3 

134.6 

1913 

110.9 

112.6 

113.3 

313.6 

116 2 

121.2 

122.9 

125.4 

136.3 

139 1 

133 9 

132.7 

126.7 

1914 

132.5 

132.1 

133 8 

134.2 

135.9 

138.8 

137.7 

137. 6 

141.3 

136.4 

127.4 

122.8 

132.9 

1915 

126.7 

140.5 

144.0 

144.5 

150.0 

147.3 

139.1 

138 9 

132.5 

128 2 

1 124 4 

120.4 

132.1 

1936 

129.0 

139.9 

138.6 

140.2 

143.3 

145.8 

144,8 

147.7 

161.5 

163.6 

! 178. 8 

187.9 

158.3 

1917 

183.6 

195.6 

206 5 

225.2 

280.6 

291.3 

289.9 

307.8 

279.6 

277.0 

: 261.3 

252.3 

254.5 

1918 

264.1 

271.6 

288 8 

288 6 

281.8 

271.9 

272.9 

280.6 

293.3 

289.3 

269.5 

265.2 

277.4 

1919 

272 4 

259.9 

257.1 

271.2 

293.7 

307.2 

310.2 

329.0 

317.7 

290.0 

279.4 

282.4 

288.4 

1920 

296.7 

311.0 

314.3 

334.1 

362.1 

380.4 

374.0 

329.8 

294.7 

248.7 

201.1 

165. 5 

271.9 

1921 

158. 5 

151. 4 

147.5 

139.3 

128.7 

134.6 

130.6 

133.8 

134.5 

137.3 

121 4 

120.6 

134 7 

1922 

120.5 

123.6 

138.1 

140.6 

144.5 

148.4 

146.1 

145.6 

138.2 

135.5 

142 3 

150.0 

139.2 


MEAT ANIMALS.2 


1910 

6.67 

6.71 1 

7.39 

7.74 

7 37 

7.29 

6.98 ; 

6,67 

6.92 

6.80 i 

6 47 

6.21 

6.90 

19a 1 

6. 40 

6.19 

6.09 

5 80 

5.54 

5.45 

5.52 

5.87 

5 87 

5.58 

5.44 

5.37 

5, 77 

1912 

5.44 

5.54 

6.69 

6. 30 

6. 39 

6.27 

6.23 

6.56 

6.74 

6.86 

6, 45 

6.42 i 

6. 25 

1913 

6. 40 

6.70 

7.08 

7.35 

7.08 

7 19 

7.25 

7.20 

7.15 

7.14 

6 94 

6. 85 

7.00 

1914 

7.05 

7.27 

7.37 

7.40 

7.29 

7,22 

7.41 

7.63 

7.58 

7.14 

6.80 

6. 61 

7.19 

1915 

6.57 

6.46 

6.46 

6.59 

6.80 

6.85 

6.83 

6.74 

6.77 

6. 96 

6.45 

6. 25 

6.63 

1916 

6.46 

6.94 i 

7.63 ^ 

7.85 

7.98 

8.00 

8.04 

8.05 

8 38 

8.04 

a 09 

a 15 

7.77 

1917 

8.53 

9.42 

10.70 

11. 71 

11. 84 

11.72 

11.47 

11.84 

12.79 

13. 04 

12.47 

12.74 

11. 56 

1918 

12.59 

12.65 

13.06 

13.55 

13.83 

13.62 

13.68 

14 21 

1450 

13.79 

13.37 

13.40 

13 . 49 

1919...., 

13.46 

13. 51 

14 06 

15.01 1 

15.34 

14 98 

15 61 

15.66 

13.44 

12.22 

11.88 

11.54 

13.59 

1920 

12. 14 

12.43 

12.52 

12. 72 j 

12.41 

12.31 

12.40 

12.12 

12.22 

11. 67 

10.34 

8 48 

11.69 

1921 

8.42 

8.24 

8.67 

7.89 1 

7.66 

7.31 

7.65 

7.94 

7.11 : 

6. 88 

6 47 

6. 37 

7.49 

1922 

6.67 

7.56 

8.19 

8,10 

8 29 

8. 37 

8.34 

7.87 

7.69 1 

7. 75 

7.36 

7.28 

7. 71 
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PRICES OF AETKJLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS. 


Tablk 537 . — Prices of articles bought by farmers^ 1909-1921, and purchasing power of 1 

acre of crops. 


Article 

1909 

1914 

1920 

1921 

; 1922 



Price per cent of 
1914. 

Purchasmg power 
of 1 acre of crops, 
per cent of 1914. 

1909 

1921 

1922 

1909 

1921 

1922 

t 

Axes eacli.. 

10.89 

$a96 

«2.25 

$2.00 

$1.96 

93 

207 

204 

99 

43 

58 

Barb wire 100 pounds. . 

2.98 

3.08 

6.10 

5.20 

4,73 

97 

169 

154 

95 

52 

1 77 

Barrels each. . 


.25 

.76 

,51 

.58 


204 

232 


43 

51 

Baskets do 



.60 

.50 

.61 





Bone meal tons. . 


31.90 

65.00 

54,00 

53. 17 


169 

167 


62 

71 

Brooms each, . 

,34 

.38 

.98 

.78 

.78 

i 89 

205 

205 

103 

43 

58 

Buggies do 

64.90 

70.10 

131. 00 

108.00 

102.85 

93 

154 

147 

99 

57 

80 

Buggy whips do 

.404 

426 

.85 

.70 

.68 

95 

164 

160 

97 

54| 

74 

Calico yards.. 

.06 

.063 

.227 

.142 

.14 

95 

225 

222 

97 

39 

53 

Chums each,. 

2.19 

2.30 

3. 25 

3.00 

3.35 

95 

130 

146 

97 

68 

81 

Coal ton.. 

5.50 

1 5.80 

13.30 

11.50 

11.28 

95 

198 

194 

97 

45 

61 

Coal oil gallon.. 

.157 

! .139 

.25 

,19 

.18 

113 

137 

129 

81 

64 

91 

Coffee pound.. 

.211 

.246 

,41 

.32 

.33 

86 

131 

135 

107 

67 

87 

Corn knives each. . 

.27 

.29 

,65 

.55 

.56 

93 

190 

193 

99 

46 

61 

Cream separators do 

63.10 

59.30 

102 00 

90,00 

88.88 

106 

1 152 

150 

87 

58 

79 

Dinner plates ^ dozen.. 

.55 

.57 

1.58 

1.31 

1.31 

96 

1 230 

230 

96 

38 

51 

Dish pans each.. 

.32 

.34 

.95 

.75 

.76 

94 

! 221 

22^ 

98 

40 

53 

Dung forks do 

.70 

.76 

1.60 

1,40 

1.44 

92 

1 184 

189! 

100 

48 

62 

l<'ertilizer, commercial . . ton. . 

22.15 

23.20 

1 44.00 

35 00 

30.08| 

95 

! 151 

130 

97 

58 

91 

Flour barrel. . 

6 30 

6 40 

: 12.90 

8.80 

8.07 

98 

137 

126 

94 

64 

94 

Fruit jars dozen.. 

.73 

.74 

1.25 

1.16 

1.15| 

99 

157 

155 

93 

56 

76 

Oasoline gallon.. 

.202 

.179 

.33 

.265 

.24 

113 

148 

134 

81 

60 

88 

< doves , cotton pair. . 



.27 

,19 

1 .19‘ 







Clovesileather do 



1. 85 

1.30 

1.25j 







Onndstones pound. . 



.05 

.045 

6. 87! 







Halters each. . 

.85 

.95 

1.98 

1.65 

1.48| 

89 

163 

156 

103 

54 

76 

Harness, single do 

13. 50 

15.25 

32.00 

25.00 

28. 671 

89 

j 164 

188 

103 

54 

63 

Harrows do 



30. 00 

25. 50 

24.90 




j 



Hatchets do 

.59 

.62 1 

1.50 1 

1.29 

1 16 

95 

208 

187 

97 

42 

63 

Hats, felt do 

1.94 

2.03 1 

5.00 

3. 50 

3 46 

96 

172 

170 

96 

, 61 

69 

Jloes do 

.41 

.45 

.93 

.80 

.85 

91 

1 178 

189 

101 

50 

62 

Horse blankets- do 

2.25 

2.40 

5.36 

4. 15 

4.05 

94 

1 173 

169 

98 

51 

70 

Jumpers do 

.77 

.83 

2.50 

1.55 

1. 67 

93 

! 187 

201 

99 

47 

69 

Kitchen chairs do 

.72 

.80 

2.10 

1.65 i 

1.79 

90 

206 

224 

102 

43 

53 

Lamps do — 

.50 

.52 

1. 10 

.95 

.99 

96 

183 

190 

96 

i 48 

62 

Ibanterns do 

.77 

.80 

1,45 

1.30 i 

1.35 

96 

162 

169 

96 

66 

70 

Lard pound.. 

,132 

.141 

.265 

.16 I 

,17 

94 

113 

121 

98 

78 

98 

Lime .parrel. . 

1.29 

1. 36 

3.10 

2.65 j 

2.97 

95 

195 

218 

97 

45 

64 

Linseed oil gallon.. 

.79 

.82 

2.21 

1.22 1 

1,37 

96 

149 

167 

96 

59 

71 

Lumber, l-inch 100 feet . . 

1.95 

2.10 

5. 15 

3.65 

3.89 

93 

109 

185 

99 

52 

64 

Manure spreaders each . . 

111. 60 

106. 70 

194. 00 

167. 00 

152. 71 

105 

157 

143 

87 

56 

83 

Men's suits do — 

13.15 

14.00 

41. 00 

30.30 

28.07 

94 

! 216 

200 

98 

41 

69 

Milk cans , 10-gallon, . . . do 

2.40 

2.45 

6.20 

5i30 

4.98 

98 

216 

203 

94 

41 

58 

Milk pails do — 

.43 

.45 

1. 00 

.80 

.73 

96 

178 

162 

96 

50 

73 

Mowers do 

44. 30 

46.50 

88.00 

78.00 

77.24 

96 

168 

166 

97 

53 

71 

Muslin yard.. 

.09 

.093 

.30 

.18 

.18 

97 

194 

194 

95 

46 

61 

Nails 100 pounds.. 

3.34 

3.40 

7.30 

5.75 

5.45 

98 

169 

' 160 

94 

52 

74 

Overalls -pair. . 

.82 

.89 

2.60 

1.58 

1.61 

92 

178 

181 

100 

50 

65 

Padlocks each. . 

.27 

.275 

.60 

.50 

.48 

98 

182 

175 

94 

49 

67 

Paint brushes do 

.49 

,54 

1.36 

1.15 

1.25 

91 

213 

231 

101 

41 

51 

Paint, mixed gallon.. 

1.62 

1.74 

4.30 

3.3"> 

3.33 

93 

I 193 

191 

99 

46 

1 62 

Paris green pound.. 

.29 

.30 

,64 

.52 i 

.49 

97 

173 

163 

95 

61 

72 

Picks. each.. 

.71 

.72 

1.50 

1,22 

1.21 

99 

169 

168 

93 

52 

70 

Pincers ....do 

.49 

.61 

1.10 

.90 

.98 

96 

176 

1 192 

96 

50 

1 01 

Pitchforks do 

.62 

.66 

1.45 

1.22 

1.23 

94 

185 

186 

98 

48 

63 

Plows, turning do 

11.50 

12.10 

23.00 

20.00 

22.35 

95 

165 

1 185 

97 

64 

64 

Portland cement, 








I 




100 pounds.. 

.70 

.69 

1.30 

1.02 i 

1.08 

101 

148 

1 

91 

60 

75 

Raincoats each. . 

4.25 

4.40 

10.50 

7.50 I 

6.86 

97 

170 

1 156 

95 

52 

76 

Rope, hemp. pound . . 

.135 

.149 

.355 

.26 i 

.26 

91 

174 

174 

101 

51 

68 

RuDher boots pair. . 

3.55 

1 3.75 

5.30 

4.55 j 

4.46 

95 

121 

; 119 

97 

73 

99 



MiseeUanegus Agricidtural Statistics. 

PRICES OP ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS-Continued. 


Table 537.— Pnees of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1921, and purchasing power of 1 

acre of crops— Continued. 


Article. 

1909 

1914 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Price per cent of 
1914. 

Purchasing power 
of 1 acre of crops, 
per cent of 1914 

1909 

1921 

1922 

1909 

1921 

1922 

Sacks, giain 

...each.. 

SO. 15 

^0. 163 

SO. 42 

$0.26 

$0.27 

92 

160 

166 

100 

66 

71 

Saddles 

...do 

17. 45 

20. 35 

45.00 

35.00 

34.94 

86 

172 

172 

107 

51 


Salt, for stock 

..barrel.. 

1.50 

1. 65 

3. 50 

3.20 

3.24 

91 

194 

196 

101 

46 

60 

Saws, buck 

...each.. 

.89 

.92 

1.90 

1.50 

1.56 

97 

163 

170 

95 

54, 

69 

Screw hooks 

box.. 


.37 

.91 

.71 

60 


192 





Scythes 

...each.. 

1,02 

1.06 

2.10 

1.85 

2.04 

96 

174 

192 

96 

46 

51 

73 

61 

Sheeting 

...yard.. 

.17 

.18 

.57 

.40 

.41 

94 

222 

228 

98 

40 


Shingles 

M.. 

3.50 

3.70 

8.10 

5.80 

6. 12 

95 

157 

165 

97 

56 

72 

Shirts, flannel 

...each.. 

1.34 

1. 41 

3.90 

2.85 

2.94 

95 

202 

209 

97 

44 


Shoes 

pair. . 

2.00 

2.30 

5.00 

3.65 

3.40 

87 

159 

148 

106 

56 

80 

Shotguns 

...each.. 

12.45 

12.85 

33. 00 

29,00 

25.13 

97 

226 

196 

95 

39 

60 

Shovels 

...do 

.74 

.78 

1.85 

1.55 

1.45 

96 

199 

186 

97 

44 

63 

Staples 100 pounds. . 

3. 69 

3 75 

7 60 

6.20 

5.86 

98 

165 

156 

94 

54 

76 

Starch 

.pound.. 

.07 

.07 

.125 

.103 

.11 

100 

147 

157 

92 

60 

75 

Steel wne 100 pounds. . 

3.43 

3. 55 

7.30 

6.00 

5.95 

97 

169 

168 

95 

52 

70 

Stoves., 

...eacii.. 

22,50 

24.00 

61. 00 

52 00 

55.47 

94 

217 

231 

98 

41 


Sugar 

.pound.. 

.058 

.069 

.17 

.073 

.09 

84 

106 

130 

109 

83 

91 

Sulphur 

.. .do 

.075 

.08 

.12 

.105 

.13 

94 

131 

162 

98 

67 

73 

Tedders 

...each.. 

39.00 

39,50 

78.50 

69 00 

70.33 

99 

175 

178 

93 

50 

66 

Tin pails 

...do 

.25 

.27 

.56 

.50 

.44 

93 

185 

163 

99 

48 

72 

Tobacco, plug 

.pound.. 

.45 

.45 

.94 

.85 

.82 

100 

189 

182 

92 

47 

1 65 

Twine, binder 

...do 

.103 

.112 

.20 

.16 

.13 

92 

143 

116 

100 

62 

102 

Wagons, double 

...each.. 

06. 00 

73.25 

155. 00 

134.00 

126.39 

90 

183 

173 

102 

48 

68 

Wagons, single 

...do.... 

45. 50 

48.00 

95.00 

79 00 

81.23 

95 

165 

169 

97 

54 

70 

Walking cultivators. 

...do.... 



40.00 

34.00 

30.05 







Wheelbarrows 

...do.... 

2.80 

2.97 

6.50 

5.50 

5.77 

94 

185 

194 

98 

48 

61 

Wire fence 

rod.. 

.311 

.317 

.64 

53 

.52 

98 

167 

164 

94 

53 

72 

Wooden buckets 

...each.. 

.31 

.35 

1.05 

.90 

1,04 

89 

257 

297 

102 

34 

40 

Wooden wash tubs.. 

...do.... 

.77 

.83 

1.90 

1,50 

1.62 

93 

181 

i 195 

99 

49 

61 

Average 







95 

176 

177 

97 

52 

67 



990 


Y earhook of the Department of 19’2:L 

FARM LABOR, 

Table 5:-]8. — Wage^i of of ale farm, labor by elam>H atid *S7rt//\s\ J91,{ and 19 




Pei month. 


Per <iay at haiv 

est 

Per day other t’ean 
harvest 

atafca and division. 

With 

Without 

W 

itli 

Without 

W 

ith 

Wuhout 


boaid 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board. 

boaid 


I9i;i 

1022 

191.1 

1922 

1913 

1922 

191,5 

1022 

191.1 

1922 

1013 

1022 

Maine 

$25. 50 

I3S 00 

$36.00 

.$53. ,50 

$1 71 

$2. 45 

$2. 12 

$3 07 

11. 35 

$2, 08 

$1.74 

$2.70 

New Hampshire 

24. 70 

38. 60 

38. GO 

60. 00 

1.70 

2 46 

2 15 

3 20 

1.39 

2 11 

1.79 

2.84 

Vermont 

2(>. 30 

35. 00 

37.00 

52. 00 

1. 71 

2.35 

2. 06 

3. 00 

1 31 

1.96 

1 05 

2 53 

Massachusetts 

25. 50 

41.00 

42. 00 

08 00 

1.61 

2.56 

2.08 

3. 45 

1.39 

2.31 

1 87 

3 18 

Ehode Island 

25 00 

40. 00 

39.40 

65 00 

1.53 

2 75 

2.00 

3. 60 

1. 25 

2. 37 

1 72 

3.20 

Connecticut 

23. 90 

40.00 

39. 30 

67.00 

1 55 

2 50 

1.95 

3 40 

1.25 

2. 05 

1.75 

2.95 

New York 

25.50 

39.70 

36.20 

56. 50 

1 80 

3,00 

2. 30 

3 6.5 

1. 41 

2 40 

1.82 

3 15 

New Jersoj' 

21.20 

40. 00 

35. 50 

62 00 

1.78 

3 05 

2.25 

3 80 

1.23 

2. 25 

1.07 

3.00 

Pennsylvania 

20. 60 

33. 00 

32.00 

50 90 

1.53 

2. 50 

1.94 

3 20 

1 17 

2. 10 

1. 58 

2.70 

North Atlantic 

23. 45 

37. 14 

35.29 

55 82 

1.67 

2. 70 

2. 12 

3.40 

1.30 

2. 24 

1 71 

2.91 

Delaware 

17. 20 

27. 10 

26. 00 

”4000" 

1 40 

2. 33 

1.74 

2 85 

.94 

hoF 

Ti9 

2 07 

Maryland 

17.30 

28.50 

2f). 50 

42.00 

1.30 

2. 17 

1. 65 

2 77 

.91 

1. 54 

1 22 

2.11 

Virginia 

16. 10 

24 80 

23. 50 

35. 50 

1.25 

1.90 

1. .52 

2. 32 

-86 

1.31 

1. U 

1 76 

Virgmia 

21. 20 

33 20 

30.50 

47.90 

1.31 

2.20 

1.73 

2.80 

1 Oi 

1.55 

1. 30 

2. 10 

Nortli Carolina 

15.90 

24. 00 

22. 30 

33 00 

1. 13 

1 85 

1.40 

2.25 

.83 

1.35 

i Ot) 

1.75 

South Carolina 

13. 40 

16. 20 

17.90 

23 20 

1.03 

1. 24 

1.29 

1 56 

,73 

.85 

.01 

1.08 

Georgia 

14. 30 

15. 60 

20.20 

23. 00 

1. 10 

1.05 

1.38 

1.35 

.82 

.88 

1. 04 

1. 12 

Plorida 

17.90 

23.40 

26. 70 

35. 50 

1 12 

1,30 

1.40 

1 80 

.98 

1. 15 

1.30 

1.60 

South Atlantic 

15. 88 

22 12 

22. 62 

31. 72 

1. 16 

1.61 

1.45 

2 01 

.85 

1.18 

1.09 

i..55 

Ohio 

^2.70 

32. 60 

32.20 

46. 50 

1.81 

2. 70 

2. 23 

3. 28° 

1.33 

2 00 

1. 71 ' 

2 60 

Indiana 

22. 30 

30 20 

30.20 

42.70 

1.80 

2. 58 

2. 20 

3. 15 

1.25 

1.80 

1. 59 

2.32 

Illinois 

25. 30 

33. 90 

33. 30 

45.00 

1.93 

2. 75 

2. ,33 

3.30 

1.39 

1. 95 

1.73 

2 48 

Michigan 

24 90 

33. <)0 

3.5. 00 

47.30 

1.94 

2.60 

2.37 

3 29 

1.41 

2.10 

1.82 

2 70 

Wisconsin 

28.10 

37,00 

39.80 

54.00 

1.90 

2. 65 

2. 36 

3.32 

1. 46 

2. 20 

1 93 

2 90 

N. C east of Miss. E. . 


33. 35 


46.71 


2 67 


3.27 


2.00 


2.58 

Minnesota 

28.90 

35.00 

41.00 

'56700' 

2.43 

2. 90 

2. 83 

s.gF 

1.67 

2. 20 

2. 14 

2.95 

Iowa 

30.70 

36.80 

40 20 

49.70 

2 25 

2. 70 

2.62 

3.35 

1.70 

2.11 

2. 13 

2,67 

Missouri 

21.60 

28 70 

29.40 

39.50 

1.57 

2. 25 

1.95 

2. 73 

1.08 

1.40 

1.39 

1 90 

North Dakota 

31.00 

38.70 

42.50 

55.50 

2 70 

3. 90 

3.35 

4. 85 

1.85 

2. 50 

2. 50 

3.40 

South Dakota. 

30.00 

36. 40 

43 00 

53. 00 

2 37 

3. 05 

2. 96 

3.75 

1.69 

2. 25 

2. 22 

3.10 

Nebraska 

26.90 

34.50 

38.40 

48.50 

2. 19 

3.00 

2. 68 

3.65 

1.57 

2.15 

2.00 

2.85 

Kansas 

24.00 

32. 50 

33.70 

46.70 

2. 14 

3.50 

2.48 

4.10 

1.35 

2.19 

1.75 

2.75 

N. C. west ot Miss. E . 

25.56 ' 

33.63 

35-23 

47.14 

2.00 

2.88 

2.42 

3.51 

1.42 

2.01 

1 1.83 

2 63 

Kentucky 

IrTio" 

25.90 

"24700" 

^iiTaF 

T.sF 

ToF 

l(>F 

2.46' 

__ 

1^2F 

i 1,13 


Tennessee 

15.80 

22. 30 

22. 30 

30.75 

1.18 

1.68 

1.47 

1 90 

.81 

1 07 

i 1.03 

1 40 

Alabama 

14.40 

17. 60 

20.30 

25.80 

1.00 

1.18 

1. 26 

! 1 48 

.83 

1 00 

' 1.04 

1.30 

Mississippi I 

13.60 ^ 

18.20 

19,60 

25.90 

.93 

1.14 

1.16 

1. 60 

.85 

I.IO 

1.08 

1.45 

Louisiana 1 

14.00 i 

22.40 

20 70 

32.60 

1.00 

1.30 

1.28 

1.60 

.85 

1 26 

1 10 

1.60 

Texas 

19.20 

24. 20 

27.50 

36.40 

1.30 

1.72 

1.63 

2. 10 

1.08 

1.30 

1.34 

1.66 

Oklahoma 

20. 00 

26.00 

29 10 

37.00 

1.60 

2.35 

2.00 

2. 76 

1.10 

1.52 

1.47 i 

1.96 

Arkansas. 

17.00 

21.35 1 

24 50 

31. 60 

1.24 i 

1.56 

1.53 

2 00 

.92 

1.15 

1.18 j 

1.52 

South Central 

16.70 

22.33 1 

2.3.86 

32,09 

1.21 

1.61 

1.51 

1.98 

.93 

1 20 

1.18 

1.56 

Montana 

3^20" 


lidio" 

63.00 

Tir 

3.60 

2.90 

'474F 

TTtF 

iriF 

Ym 

"3 it 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

34. 70 

39.50 

49.20 

60.00 

1.94 

2.40 

2.54 

3. 26 

1. 59 

1. 95 

2. 22 

3.75 

29.10 

35.00 

44 30 

54.00 

1.75 

2.52 

2. 27 

.3. 27 

1. ,30 

1 90 

i. 95 

2. 60 

New Mexico 

24.80 

31.00 

36.00 

46.00 

1.37 

1.60 

1.74 

2. 10 

1. 13 

1. ,30 

1 53 

1 80 

Arizona — 

35 00 

40.00 

48.50 

58.00 

1 88 

2.40 

2. 31 

3.00 

1 40 

1 75 

2 00 

2.60 

Utah 

38.50 

47.00 

51.00 

64.00 

1.96 

2, 40 

2.37 

2.95 

1.75 

2.16 

2. 15 

3 81 

Nevada 

39.70 

48.00 

66.50 

65.00 

2.05 

3. 00 

2. 75 

3. 85 

1.65 

2.40 

2. 38 

.3.40 

Idaho 

36.00 

46.00 

1 50,00 

66.00 

2 31 

2. 75 

2.76 

3. 40 

1.72 

2.22 

2. 32 

3.00 

Washington... 

33.20 

45. 00 

1 48.40 

65.00 

2.41 

3. 25 

2.90 

3. 90 

1. 67 

2. 38 

2.20 

3. 15 

Oregon 

California.. i 

31.00 

43.50 

44.60 

63.00 

2.09 

2 85 

2.60 

3. 50 

1.48 

2. 25 

1.98 

2.95 

35. 10 

65.00 

1 60.70 

79.00 

1.97 

3.20 

2. 48 

3 90 

1.^14 

% 53 

2.01 

3.40 

Far Western 

33.52 

45.57 

48. 17 

66.03 

2.02 

2, 89 i 

2.53 

3. 50 

1, 52 

2.23 

2.07 

3.00 

United States 

21.38 

"29^17"' 

30.31 


1.57 

ITiF 

"TiT 

’2r7F 

ITiF 

TgF 

1.60 




Miscellaneous AgriGuUural Statistics. 
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FARM LABOR — Continued. 


Table h^^.—Wages of classes of male farm labor, yemly, in United States, mo-im. 


Yeai 


Umtod States 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 : 

1919 

1920 

1921. r. 

1922 

North Atlantic States* 
1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

North Central, East: 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

North Central, West:' ' 
1913 : 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

South Atlantic* 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

South Central: 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Far West* 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


By the month. 

Bay labor at harvest. 

j Bay labor 

not harvest- 

With 

hoard. 

Without 

board. 

With 

board 

Without 

board. 

With 

board. 

{ Without 

1 board. 

$19.21 
20. 18 

$27.50 

28.77 

$1.45 

1.49 

$1.82 

1.85 

$1.06 

1.09 

$1.83 

1.42 

20. 81 

29.58 

1.54 

1.87 

1. 14 

1.47 

21. 38 

30.31 

1.57 

1.94 

1. 16 

1.50 

21. 05 

29.88 

1.55 

1.91 

1. 13 

1.45 

21. 26 

30.15 

1.56 

1.92 

1. 13 

1.47 

23. 25 

32.83 

1.69 

2.07 

1. 26 

1.62 

28.87 

40.43 

2.08 

2.54 

1. 56 

2.02 

34.92 

48.80 

2.65 

3.22 

2.07 

2.63 

39. 82 

56.29 

3.15 

3.83 

2.45 

3. 12 

46. 89 

64.95 

3.60 

4.36 

2.86 

3.59 

30.14 

43.32 

2.24 

2.79 

L68 

2. IS 

29. 17 

41.79 

2.20 

2.72 

1.65 

2.15 

23.45 

35.29 

1.67 

2.12 

1.30 

1. 71 

42. 18 

63 39 

3.09 

3.86 

2.59 

3.30 

51. 92 

75.54 

3.78 

4.68 

3.20 

4.01 

38.06 

57.25 

2.73 

3.45 

2.20 

2.90 

37.14 

55 82 

2.70 

3.40 

2.24 

2.91 

24.52 

33.78 

1.88 

2.29 

1.36 

1.75 

42. 12 

58 90 

3.56 

4.32 

2.71 

3.44 

51. 49 

70.09 

4.17 

5.00 

3.22 

4.01 

34.98 

48.84 

2.68 

3.33 

2.04 

2.61 

33. 35 

46 71 

2.67 

3.27 

2.00 ; 

2.58 

26.60 

36.68 

2.12 

2.54 

1.4S ■ 

1.91 

50.29 

68.10 

4.48 

5.33 

3.22 

4.03 

59.63 

79.79 

5.03 

5.94 

3.78 

4-67 

35. 53 

49.90 

3.03 

3.72 

2.09 

2.73 

33. 63 

47.14 

2.88 

3.51 

2.01 

2.63 

15.88 

22.62 

1.16 

1.45 

.85 i 

1.09 

30. 54 

44.03 

2.28 

2.82 

1.85 

2.39 

35. 75 

50.56 

2.69 

3.30 

2.13 

2.74 

22.33 

32.26 

1.59 

1.97 

1.22 

1.58 

22. 12 

31.72 

1.61 

2.01 

1.18 

1.56 

16.70 

23.85 

L21 

1.51 

.93 

1.18 

32.42 

46.47 

2.56 

3.14 

2.06 

2.61 

36.53 

51,94 

2.80 

3.41 

2.29 

2.89 

22.72 

33.10 

1.63 

2.04 

1.21 

1.58 

22.33 

32.09 

1.61 

1.98 

1.20 

1.56 

33.52 

48.17 

2.02 

2.53 

1.52 

2.07 

62.96 

87.12 

3.80 

4.67 

3.08 

402 

73. 21 

99.43 

4.48 

5.39 

3.66 

461 

47.29 

6&01 

2.87 

3.63 

2.26 

3.01 

45. 57 

66,03 

2.89 

3.56 

2.23 

3.00 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 
Table 540 . — Farm labor supply and demand, 1920-192S. 


Bivision. 

Farm labor sup] 
per cent of iiorn 

ply, 

lal 

Farm labor demand, 
per cent of normal. 

Per cent of supply to 
demand. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

North Atlantic 

62 3 

92.1 

99 2 

73.3 

107.8 

92.7 

94.8 

95.2 

57.8 

99-4 

104.6 

77.0 

South Atlantic 

72.5 

94 3 

97.3 

83.0 

107.4 

86.6 

88.4 

94.2 

67.5 

108.9 

130.1 

88 1 

N. Cent. E. Miss E 

68.4 

95.1 

101.4 

76.5 

106.6 

91.2 

91.0 

95.4 

64.2 

104.3 

111.4 

! 80.2 

N.Cent.W. Miss. E 

77.8 

96.6 

101.1 

89.1 

103 4 

89 1 

89.3 

95.5 

75.2 

108.4 

113.2 

93 3 

South Central 

72,8 

94 3 

97.1 

86.7 

104 2 

83.0 

86.6 

93.9 

69.9 

113.6 

112.1 

92.3 

Far Western 

82,1 

102.3 

107.0 

91.0 

101.5 

89.0 

89.9 

94.0 

80.9 

114 9 

119.0 

97.1 

United States 

72 4 

95 2 

99.5 

83-6 

105 3 

87 5 

89.3 

94.6 

6S 8 

108. 8 

111 4 

88 4 



998 Yearbool^ of the Department of Agriculture ^ 1922. 

VALITK OF PLOW LANDS. 

Tablk 543. — Value oj plow lands, hy States, 1920-1923. 


Stat.e. 

Avciage of poor plow 
lands 

Average of good plow 
lands. 

Average of all plow 
lands. 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

3920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Maine 


S25 

$22 

$22 

$.56 

$50 

$47 

$48 

$42 

$36 

$35 

$36 

New Hampsliire 

24 

24 

25 

24 

64 

63 

64 

68 

42 

31 

41 

40 

Vermont 

30 

29 

27 

24 

69 

67 

63 

66 

48 

47 

45 

40 

Massaehnsetts 

40 

40 

39 

39 

103 

98 

105 

106 

72 

69 

69 

70 

Rhode Island 

50 

50 

50 

51 

105 

105 

105 

106 

85 

85 

86 

87 

Gonnecticiit 

35 

34 

32 

32 

100 

90 

90 

88 

60 

58 

58 

57 

New York 

39 

40 

38 

35 

84 

84 

83 

80 

64 

65 

62 

59 

New Jersey 

SO 

55 

48 

49 

104 

325 

109 

109 

SO 

92 

84 

83 

Pennsylvania 

40 

39 

33 

35 

86 

81 

73 

73 

66 

62 

54 

54 

Delaware 

44 

38 

31 

28 

86 

72 

67 

70 

66 

56 

SO 

51 

Maryland 

46 

31 

31 

32 

82 

70 

67 

67 

60 

51 

49 

50 

Virginia 

34 

32 

27 

31 

73 

70 

60 

64 

53 

,50 

43 

47 

West Virginia. 

32 

31 

27 

28 

75 

70 

62 

67 

51 

48 

42 

45 

North Carolina 

42 

36 

33 

35 

87 

76 

67 

70 

63 

55 

49 

52 

Boiith Cajolina 

41 

32 

23 

21 

82 

68 

46 

45 

61 

50 

35 

35 

Georgia 

30 

23 

18 

17 

63 

50 

38 

36 

^16 

36 

28 

26 

Florida 

23 

25 

21 

20 

53 

55 

56 

43 

36 

40 

37 

31 

Ohio 

69 

60 

52 

52 

132 

110 

100 

100 

305 

88 

78 

78 

Indiana 

80 

71 

56 

54 

150 

137 

108 

105 

119 

109 

85 

82 

Illinois 

135 

105 

91 

86 

213 

195 

160 

156 

170 

357 

331 

126 

Michigan 

41 

41 

39 

36 

80 

83 

77 

74 

64 

65 

60 

57 

Wisconsin 

66 

65 

58 

60 

126 

122 

110 

108 

100 

98 

87 

86 

Minnesota 

73 

74 

67 

59 

120 

121 

102 

96 

100 

101 

87 

80 

Iowa 

157 

146 

119 

115 

257 

238 

193 

381 

219 


163 

153 

Missouri 

60 

58 

44 

45 

110 

106 

84 

85 

87 

83 

65 

66 

Noith Dakota 

31 

30 

i 26 

24 

49 

49 

44 

40 

43 

42 

37 

33 

South Dakota 

67 

66 

! 52 

43 

108 

102 

80 

i 73 

90 

85 

72 

58 

Nebraska 

85 

80 

72 

65 

150 

140 

123 

116 

125 

115 

101 

96 

Kansas 

50 

50 

43 

41 

99 

90 

77 

74 

70 

70 

60 

58 

Kentucky 

42 

33 

! 28 

[ 

27 

95 

75 

67 

1 66 

i 70 

1 53 

47 

46 

Tennessee 

40 

35 

1 28 

30 

90 

81 

68 

70 

' 60 

55 

47 

60 

Alabama ^ 

1 20 

17 

14 

16 

43 

38 

32 

34 

30 

26 

23 

26 

Mississippi 1 

1 23 

16 

16 

17 

49 

36 

I 34 

1 36 

! 35 

26 

26 

26 

Louisiana i 

34 

24 

21 

24 

65 

50 

1 42 

45 

i 50 

38 

31 

34 

Texas 1 

36 

33 

29 

28 

72 

70 

! 60 

57 

56 

52 

47 

44 

Oklahoma 

30 

29 

26 

24 

63 

63 

58 

52 

47 

46 

41 

37 

Arkansas i 

26 

24 

! 20 

21 

65 

54 

46 

47 

46 

38 

33 

34 

Montana 

21 

19 

15 

14 

48 i 

41 

35 

31 

36 

30 

23 

22 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

34 

25 

23 

21 

70 

60 

54 

48 

53 

44 

37 

35 

40 

35 

35 

30 

88 

86 

j 84 

76 

66 

67 

61 

56 

New Mexico 

30 

30 

23 

21 

60 

60 

i 57 

53 

45 

45 

1 41 

37 

Aribona.. 

90 

76 

70 

70 

180 

140 

130 

132 

330 

120 

115 

116 

Dtah 

GO 

50 

42 

35 

135 

140 

1 125 

95 

103 

100 

i 90 

74 

Nevada 

46 

45 

40 

30 

HO 

90 

80 

80 

80 

76 

i 70 

66 

Idaho.. 

GO 

58 

50 

46 

135 

128 

110 

93 

106 

99 

' 86 

76 

Washington 

68 

63 

52 

50 

150 

140 

120 

HO 

135 

105 

90 

88 

Oregon 

Cahioniia 

60 

60 

55 

52 

130 

136 

110 

106 

100 

103 

90 

84 

70 

75 

69 

53 

175 

200 

193 

: 166 

130 

336 

128 

1 113 

United States 

61 

57 

47 

45 

113 

106 

89 

85 

90 

84 

70 

67 



Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics, 
SOUKCB OP PARMEKS’ POOD SUPPLIES. 
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, but not on your faim? (By produced in locality is meant 


In 1922 a questionnaire was sent to crop reporters of the Department of Agriculture with the foEowins 
questions: ** 

1. What percentage is produced on your farm? 

2. What percentage is pioduced in locahty, but 
the quantity not brought in by railroad.) 

3. What percentage is not produced in locality, and which could not be displaced by locally «u:own 

products? ‘ 

4. What peicentago is not now produced locally but which could be produced economically in loeah< v 
or be reasonably displaced by locally grown products? 

The results are given in the tables below: 


Tablp: 542 Summary of percentages of farm food supply derived ^rom various sown,% 

by geographic division. 


Geographic division. 

Pro- 
duced on 
faim. 

Produced 
locally 
not on 
farm. 

Not produced lo- 
cally but can be 
reasonably dis- 
placed by local 
production 

1 

A-fB 

C+D 

A 

B 

No. 

Yes 

C 

D 


Per cent. 

! 

i Per cent 

Per cent 

' Per cent 

i 

* Per cent. 

Per cent. 

New England ^ .■ 

50.6 

7,5 

32.6 

9.3 

58.1 

41.9 

Middle Atlantic 2 

57.5 

8.4 

26.6 

7.5 

65.9 

34.1 

East North Cential ^ 

61.9 

9.1 

21.5 

7.5 

71.0 

20.0 

West North Central ^ 

58.7 

8.2 

24.4 

8.7 

66.9 

33 1 

South Atlantic 

67.5 

7.1 

17.1 

8 3 

74.6 

25 4 

East South Central ® 

68.6 

6.6 

17.2 

7.6 

75.2 

24 8 

West South Central ^ 

52.4 

10.9 

24.0 

12.7 

63,3 

16.7 

Mountain s 

52,2 

12.5 

25.6 

9 7 

64.7 

33.3 

Pacific 9 

42.0 

16.6 

27.8 

13.6 

58.6 

41.4 

United States. ... 

60.3 

8 8 ' 

i 

21 9 

1 9.0 

69.1 

HO 9 


1 ‘Maine, New Ilainpshiie, ‘Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

2 New York, New Jersey, Ponnsylvama. 

a Ohio, Indiana, Ilhnois, Michigan, Wisconsm. 

^ Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

Delaware, Mai yland, Viiginia, West ‘Virginia, North Carolina, South Carohna, Georgia, Klonda. 
& Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 

’ Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 

» Montana, Wyommg, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho. 

» Washmgton, Oregon, Califorma. 
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YearbooTc of the Departmerd of Agriculture ^ 19Bi. 

SOURCE OE FARMERS’ FOOD SUPPLEES—Continaed. 

Tablk 543. — PercerUages of Jann food mpply dermd from 'various sou revs, hg States. 


State. 

Pio> 

duccd on 
farm. 

Produced 
locally 
not on 
farm. 

Not produced lo- 
cally but can bo 
reasonably dis- 
placed by lof'ul 
production 

A4-B 

C-PD 

A 

B 

No. 

C 

Yes- 

D 


Per/:ent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cenl. 

Maine 

53,0 

7.9 

29.7 

9.4 

60 9 

39.1 

New Hampshire 

57.4 

5.4 

30.3 

6.9 

62. S 

37.2 

Vermont.... 

51.5 

8.7 

30.4 

9.4 

60. 2 

39.8 

Massachusetts 

40.2 

6-3 

38.1 

6.4 

55. 5 

H 5 

Rhode Island 

54.0 

6.5 

23.5 

16.0 

60 3 

39.5 

Connecticut. ... 

38.2 

8.6 

37.6 

15.6 

h). 8 

53.2 

New York 

53.8 

9.0 

29.3 

29.3 

62 8 

37.2 

NewJoisey 

53.1 

7.8 

30. 5 

8.6 

60.9 

39.1 

Pennsylvanm 

61.8 

7.8 

23.4 

7.0 

69.6 

30.4 

Dolawke 

60.2 

9.9 

15. 9 

5.0 

79.1 

20.9 

Mai viand... 

71.3 

7.2 

16.9 

4.6 

78.5 

21.5 

Virgima 

72.0 

7,2 

16.0 

4.8 

79.2 

20.8 

West Virginia. 

53.3 

8.9 

27.2 

10.6 

62.2 

37.8 

Noith Carolina 

72.4 

6.5 

14.0 

7.1 

78.9 

21,1 

South Carolina 

67.1 

6.1 

17.1 

9.7 

73.2 

26,8 

Georgia 

67.7 

6.6 

35.7 

10.0 

74.3 

25.7 

Florida. 

47.5 

11.5 

27.3 

13.7 

59.0 

41.0 

Ohio 

70.2 

7.2 

17.3 

5. 3 

77.4 

22.6 

Indiana 

63.2 

9.2 

20 9 

6.7 

72.4 

27.6 

Illinois 

54.6 

11.0 

24 7 

9.7 

65.6 

! 34 4 

Michigan 

0 : 1.7 

9.2 

20.3 

6.8 

72.9 

1 27.1 

Wisconsin 

57.6 

9.2 

24.3 

8.9 

66.8 

, :i3.2 

Minnesota 

60.1 

8.0 

23.9 

8.0 

68.1 

31.9 

Iowa 

58 7 

6.3 

24.0 

10. 0 

66.0 

:J4.0 

Missouii 

61.4 

8.8 

21.9 

7.9 

70.2 

29.8 

North Dakota 

' 51.5 

9.3 

29,8 

9.4 

60.8 

39.2 

South Dakota 

55.2 

7.7 

28.0 

9.1 

62.9 

37.1 

Nebraska 

58.4 

8.2 

24.9 

8.5 

66.6 

3,k4 

Kansas 

57.3 

9.5 

24.7 

8.5 

66. 8 

33.2 

Kentucky 

67.9 

8.2 

18 4 

5.5 

76.1 

23.9 

Tennessee., 

71.1 

6.9 

15.1 

6.9 

78.0 

22,0 

Alabama 

69.6 

4.4 

17.1 

8.9 

74.0 

26.0 

Mississippi 

66.0 

6.8 

18.3 

8.9 

72.8 

27.2 

Louisiana 

51.6 

11,5 

22.5 

14.4 

63. 1 

36.9 

Texas.... 

48 7 

13.1 

24.8 

13. 4 

61.8 

1 38.2 

Oklahoma 

57.4 

9.5 

23-4 

9,7 

66.9 

;i3.i 

Arkansas 

55.4 

7.6 

23.8 

13.2 

m.o 

37.0 

Montana 

53.2 

9.3 

29.4 

8.1 

62.5 

37.5 

Wyoming 

49.6 

6.6 

30.6 

33.2 

56 2 

43,8 

Colorado...... 

48,9 

11.8 

26.9 

9.4 

63.7 

36.3 

New Mexico. 

45.7 

12.1 

32.6 

9.6 

57.8 

42.2 

Arizona 

33.1 

19.6 

30.4 

16.9 

52.7 

47.3 

Utah 

64.6 

13.8 

14. i 

7.5 

78.4 

21.8 

Nevada 

30.0 

22.5 

17.6 1 

30.0 

52.5 1 

47.5 

Idaho 

59.7 

13.3 

18.7 

8.3 

73.0 

27.0 

Washington 

49.4 

13.6 

26.1 1 

10.9 

63.0 1 

37.0 

Oregon... 

48.8 

12.8 

27.9 

10.5 

61.6 j 

38.4 

Cahfoinia 

34.8 

20.0 

28.8 

!6,4 

54.8 

45.2 

United States 

60.3 

8.8 

21.9 

9.0 

69. 1 

30.9 



Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 1001 

SOURCE OF FARMERS’ FOOD SUPPLIES-Continued. 

Table t^H.—Froducta mentioned far greater heal produclwn. 

Crop reporters were requested to name products which are not now produced loealiy but which could 
be produced economically in locality oi be reasonably replaced by locally grown products. The frequency 
of mention of various products, reduced to percentages, is shown below for the United States and geoCTaphie 
^v«)ions. 


Pioduct. 

United 

States 

Noith 

Atlantic. 

North 

Central, 

East 

North 

Central, 

West. 

South 

Atlantic. 

South 

Central. 

Far West 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pe? cent. 

Per cent. 

Pet cent. 

Fruits 

11 7 

9.5 

13.2 

14.5 

8 9 

9 8 

10 4 

Nuts 

3 1 

2.0 

2.5 

3,2 

5.2 

3.0 

1.9 

Vegetables (general; 

7 7 

8 0 

5 7 

8.1 

5.4 

10.0 

9 8 

Potatoes 

4.7 

.9 

4.4 

5.7 

3.5 

7.8 

2.6 

Sweet potatoes 

1 3 

.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.3 

1.5 

.6 

Beans 

2 0 

1.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

2 8 

1.3 

Food cereals 

4.9 

4.6 

5.9 

5.8 

4.4 

1.7 

7.1 

V/heat (flour) 

14 3 

19.9 

15.4 

13.3 

14.8 

12 8 

12.2 

Com (meal) 

1.3 

2.4 

.9 

.6 

2.0 

2.5 

.6 

Buckwheat 

.5 

.5 

1.0 

.4 

.3 


.3 


.9 


.1 

.1 

3.4 

1.9 

i 

Canned goods 

9 2 

7.1 

10.7 

10.7 

7.6 

7.6 

8.8 

Meats 

10.4 

17.0 

8.7 

9.1 

10.0 

11.9 

10.1 

Lard 

1 4 

1.1 

.4 

.5 

2.6 

3.2 

1 1 

Dairy pioducts* 








Milk 

1.3 

1 -5 

.6 

.5 

2.0 

2.0 

3.6 

Butter 

3.2 

! 7.2 

3.2 

1.1 

3.2 

3.0 

5.0 

Cheese 

7.6 

8.0 

8.3 

9.5 

6.0 

4 3 

8.5 

Eggs 

.9 

2.0 

.4 

.1 

1.4 

1.2 

2.3 

Poultry 

1.0 

2.4 

.3 

.6 

1.5 

1.2 

1.1 

Miscellaneous 

.1 


.1 

.2 

.1 


.1 

Sugar 

5,2 

1.8 

7.3 

4.4 

5.2 

3.6 

7.6 

Sirup 

1 3.4 

.9 

3.7 

3.3 

4.1 

5.2 

.9 

Honey 

9 

.9 

1.1 

1.3 

.4 

.8 

.7 

Fish 

2 1 

1.5 

1.7 

2.2 

3.0 

1.7 

2.6 

Vinegar 

.2 


.3 

.3 

.4 



Tea and coffee 

.7 

.2 

1.0 

.2 

1.7 

.5 

.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



1002 . Yearhoo'k of ihe Department of Afrimlture, 1922. 

TAXKH PAID ON FARM REAL ESTATE. 

1 li tbci atil.iitjm of 1 922 a qiKvsf.ionnan c wafa sent, to crop rexiortcrs aslcixig the amount of taxes (State cornitv 
and loi'ul) actnally paid in and llt21~22 on f,he same real estate in both pe»'iods. The average tlr 

per acre obtained by dividing the total of such taxes as i eported, by the faim acreages as r^orted, by States 
j.s shown beloiv: ^ 

Tablic 545 . — iounty, and load taxec. 


Taxes (State, county, and 
! local) per acre. 


State aaid division. 

191S-14 

3921-22 

1921-22 

per 

cent of 
1913-14. 

Marne 

$0.35 

$0 00 

172 

N ew Hampshii e 

.36 

.67 

189 

Vermont 

.35 

.65 

187 

Massachusetts 

.63 

1.20 

1^ 

Rhode Island 

.59 

.99 

168 

Connecticut 

.50 

.99 

196 

New York 

.59 

1.13 

194 

New Jersey 

.96 

2.22 

232 

P<‘nnsylvama 

.58 

l.li 

192 

N, Atlantic 

.548 

1.05 

192 

Delaware 

.37 

.68 

182 

Maryland 

.50 


170 

Virginia 

i .20 

.34 

1 176 

West Virginia 

.21 

.52 

348 

North Oarolma 

.16 

.44 

1 269 

South Carolina 

; .13 

.35 

262 

Oeorgia 

' . 1(. ! 

.30 

188 

Florida - 

1 *2^ 

.65 

229 

S. Atlantic 

’ .196 

.418 

213 

Ohio 

.61 

1.24 

204 

Indiana 

, ,90 

2.09 

1 231 

miuois... 

' ,50 

1.23 

222 

Michigan.. .. . 

( .60 

1.58 

240 

Wisconsin.. 

.55 

1.23 

224 

N.C. E. Mi^^ R.... 

: .645 

1.44 

223 

Minnesota 

.37 

.91 

246 

Iowa 

.08 

1.49 

220 

Missouri 

.17 

} 

,39 

I 

225 


State and division. 


North Dakota.. 
South Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


N C. W.Miss. R.. 


Kentucky — 

Tennessch . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lomsiana 

Texas.... 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 


S. Central. 


Montana ..... 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Cahforma 


Far Western . , 
United States. 


Taxes (State, county, and 
local), per acre. 


19i;i-14 

1921-22 

1921-22 

per 

cent of 
1913-14. 

$0.24 

$0.63 

258 

.27 

.80 

292 

,27 

.67 

249 

.27 

.63 

229 

.317 

.771 

' 243 

.24 

.52 

215 

.19 

.53 

271 

14 

,27 

188 

.26 

.67 

, . 269 

.29 

.77 

257 

.37 

.35 

214 

.28 

.57 

201 

.18 

.66 

360 

.201 

.461 

229 

.07 

.16 

* 229 

.19 

.39 

205 

.20 

.68 

! 340 

.19 

.33 

! 174 

.07 

.07 

100 

1 .24 

.42 

I 175 

! .21 

.43 

205 

.59 

1.40 

1 , 237 

.33 

.70 

212 

.27 

.78 

289 

.42 

.78 

186 

.239 

^ .533 

223 

.314 

.709 

226 
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Number of farms oper- 
ated by— 

Percentage of all farm opera- 
tors which are— 

Average acreage per 
Arm. 

State and di‘’;ision. 

Native 

white. 

For- 

white. 

Negro 

and 

other 

Native 

white. 

Foreign 

white. 

Negro and 
other non- 
white. 

1 

Native 
i white. 

I'or- 

Negro 

and 

other 



winte 







white. 

non- 




1920 

1910 

1920 

1910 

1920 

1010 



white. 

Maine 

43,830 

4,384 

13 

90 9 

91 7 

9 1 

8,3 

(0 

0) 

: 113.2 

106,0 

73 3 

New Hampshire 

17,890 

2, 619 

14 

87 2 

90. C 

12 8 

9 9 

i 0.1 

0.1 

130 6 

101.6 

105.4 

Vermont 

25,280 

3,767 

28 

86 9 

88 6 

13.0 

11 4 

.1 

.1 

145.3 

147.9 

158.9 

Massachusetts 

22,950 

8,930 

121 

71 7 

77. C 

27.9 

22 7 

.4 

.3 

85 S 

58.2 

46.2 

Ehode Island 

3,123 

940 

20 

76 5 

83.3 

23.0 

15.9 

.5 

.8 

88.6 

57.6 

47.6 

Connecticut 

14,955 

7,626 

75 

66.0 

74 0 

33 7 

25.6 

.3 

.4 

91.0 

69.6 

96.6 

New York 

166,869 

25,776 

550 

86 4 

87 0 

13 3 

12 5 

.3 

.4 

109 9 

87.1 

78 0 

New Jersey 

22,555 

6,612 

535 

75 9 

80 0 

22.3 

; 18.6 

1.8 

1.4 

85.5 

49.6 

49-2 

Pennsylvania 

187,277 

14,522 

451 

92 6 

93 4 

7.2 

6 3 

.2 

.2 

88.9 

67.3 

59 7 

N. Atlantic 

504, 729 

75, 175 

1,807 

86.8 

88 3 

12.9 

11 3 

.3 

.4 

102 0 

79.1 

64.6 

Delawaio 

8,905 

363 

872 

87 8 

87.7 

" 3 'e 

3 8 

8 6 

8 5 

96 7 

78.5 

62 9 

Maryland 

40, 130 

1,569 

6,209 

83 8 

83 1 

3 3 

3 S 

13.0 

13.0 

106 6 

81.9 

56 6 

District of Columbia 

153 

31 

20 

75 0 

77 4 

15 2 

17.1 

9 8 

5 5 

1 32.1 

15.1 

14 4 

Virg^fiia 

136,874 

1,582 

47,786 

73 5 

72.9 

.8 

1 0 

25.7 

26 1 

117 5 

134.4 

47 4 

West Virgmia 

86,033 

752 

504 

98 6 

98 4 

.9 

.9 

. 6 

7 

110 2 

83.0 

54 7 

North Carolina 

193, 081 

392 

76,290 

71 6 

74 0 

.1 

2. 

28 3 

25 9 

85 7 

117.0 

45 1 

South Carolina 

83,542 

141 

109,010 

43 4 

45.0 

,1 

1 

56.6 

54.9 

95 9 

262.3 

40.2 

Georgia 

180, 217 

328 

130, 187 

58 0 

57 8 

,1 

1 

41 9 

42 1 

101 5 

221.4 

54 3 

Florida 

38,836 

2,215 

12,954 

71 9 

68 1 

4.1 

2.4 

24 0 

29.4 

135 7 

62 0 

49 2 

S. Atlantic 

767,771 

7,373 

383,832 

66 3 

1 67 4 

,6 

•6 

33.1 

32 0 

102 7 

98 4 

47 5 

Ohio 

241,075 

14,004 

1,616 

93 9 

92 9 

5 6 

6 1 

.6 

7 

93.2 

68.0 

62 1 

Indiana 

198, 156 

_^398 

572 

96 6 

95 1 

3 1 

4 5 

.3 

.4 

103 0 

97.1 

64.2 

Illmois 

214,177 

22, 111 

1 893 

90 3 

86 2 

9 3 

13.3 

.4 

.6 

136.1 

125.6 

64 6 

Michigan 

147,450 

48,264 

1 733 

75 1 

71 4 

24.6 

28 1 

.4 

.5 

99 8 

88.6 

66 5 

Wisconsm 

134,634 

53,998 

I 663 

71 1 

60 5 

28 5 

39 2 

.4 

.3 

122.6 

103.9 

51 4 

N. C.E.MifaS.R 

' 935,492 

144, 776 

4^477 

86 2 

82 8 

13 4 

16 7 

.4 

.5 

110 3 

98-3 

62.0 

Minnesota 

110,966 

67,305 

, 207 

62.2 

47 9 

33 7 

"52 0 

.1 

.2 

174 5 

161.0 

98.6 

Iowa 

181, 109 

32, 221 

109 

84 9 

77 3 

16 1 

22 6 

.1 

.1 

156.8 

157.1 

81.2 

Missouri 

261, 835 

8,343 

2,826 

95 8 

93 5 

3 2 

5 2 

1.1 

1.3 

132 9 

133,3 

67 4 

North Dakota 

40,899 

36,248 

543 

52.6 

48 1 

46 7 

50 9 

.7 

1.0 

474 2 

458.9 

343 4 

South Dakota 

52,700 

20,326 

1,612 

70 6 

63 6 

27 2 

32.8 

2.2 

3.6 

481 5 

413.9 

527.4 

Nebraska 

99,441 

24,592 

384 

79 9 

72 1 

19.8 

27.5 

.3| 

.4 

354 0 

283.0 

173.7 

Kansas 

146,859 

17, 189 

1,238 

! 88 9 

84.5 

10 4 

14 5 

.7 

1.0, 

275 0 

282.3 

152-7 

N.C. W. Miss.B 

: 883,809 

206,223 

6,919 

80 6 

74 8 

18.8 

24 3 

.6 

.9 

228.1 

261.2 

218 5 

Kentucky 

256,886 

1,112 

12,628 

94 9 

94 7 

71 

8 

4.7 

4 5 

82 1 

87.9 

33 8 

Tennessee 

213,832 

760 

38, 182 

84 6 

84 1 

.3 

4 

15 1 

15.6 

83.8 

87.9 

39 9 

Alabama 

159,865 

1,031 

95,203 

62.4 

57.5 

.4 

.5 

37. 2 

42 0 

94 7 

82,9 

45 7 

Mississippi 

110 279 

603 

161,219 

40 5 

39.7 

.2 

,3 

59.2 

60.0 

111 6 

130.2 

36 1 

Louisiana, 

71,081 

2,323 

62,059, 

52 6 

52 5 

1 7 

2 0 

45 8 

45 5 

107. S 

74.6 

35 2 

Tc'cas 

327,475 

29,774 

78,784 

75 1 

76.4 

6.8 

6.9 

18.1 

16 7 

317 5 

188.1 

56 6 

Oklahoma 

167,472 

5,791 

18, 725 

87.2 

85.1 

3.0 

4.1 

9.8 

10.9 

172.4; 

236.3 

91.5 

Arkansas 

158,273 

2,049 

72,282 

68 0 

69 2 

.9 

1.1 

31.1 

29 6 

92 3 

110.2 

36 3 

S. Central 

1,465, 163 

43,443 

639,082 

71 6 

70,8 

2.1 

2 3 

26.3 

26 9 

151 2 

177.2 

42.8 

Mon tank 

41,051 

15,663 

1,068 

71^2 

69.3 

27.0 

2671 

1.8 

4~6 

632 4 

543.5 

613 0 

Wyonimg 

Colorado 

13,306 

2,273 

169 

84,5 

82.1 

14 4 

17 3 

1.1 

.6 

758 6 

744.6 

135. 3 

49,846 

9,536 

563 

83 2 

80,6 

15.9 

18 2 

.9 

1.2 

431.2 

302.1 

158 0 

New Mexico 

26,593 

1,376 

1,875 

89 1 

89 9 

4.6 

4.0 

6.3 

6 0 

860 5 

1,063-2 

34 3 

Arizona 

8,262 

1,067 

646 

: 82 8 

56.6 

10 7 

8 7 

6.5 

34 7 

642 8 

403 8 

93 5 

Utah., 

21 276 

3,972 

414 

: 82 9 

73.6 

16 5 

25 2 

1.6 

1 3| 

213 0 

117-7 

123 6 

Nevada 

2 060 

884 

219 

65 1 

61 8 

27.9 

32.2 

6.9 

6 0| 

895.1 

567.2 

53.7 

Idaho 

35,284 

6,314 

508 

83.8 

80.2 

16 0 

18.5 

1 2 

1 3 

203.1 

183-8 

94 3 

Washington 

Oregon — 

California 

! 45,265 

40,484 

19 767 
9, 149 

1,266 

573 

68.3 
80 6 

67 2 
78 7 

29 8 
18.2 

30.8 

19.9 

1 9 
1.1 

2. 0 
1.41 

226.2 
282 4 

147.1 

219.7 

80.1 

174.3 

76,995 

34, 189 

6,486 

65,4 

66 8 

29.1 

29 7 

5 6 

3.5 

287.3 

196 7 

80.3 

Far Western 

360,422 

104,079 

13,772 

75 4 

74 1 

21 8 

' 22 5 

2.8 

3 4 

397.0 

275.7 

124-9 

United States 

4,917,386 

581,068 

949,889 

76^3 

75 0 

9 0 

loTs 

14 7 

'"U5 

162 6 

193-3 

47.3 
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AGRIOULTUKAL STATISTICS FROM OENSXJS FOR 1920— Continued. 
Table 547. — Mortgage debt reports, 

[No moitgage reports were secured for farms operated by tenants and manageis.] 


-n 4 A Farms consistmg of owned lands 

Farms opeiated by owners. 



Number 

free I 

Number 

withl 





Per 

Aver- 


State and 

from mort- 
gage debt. 

mortgage 

debt. 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 
ber re- 

Value of 

Amount 
of mort- 

cent 

of 

value 1 
per 

erage 

debt 


Num- 

ber. 

i 

Per i 
cent. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

un- 
known 
(no re- 
port) . 

porting 

debt 

and 

amount. 

build- 
ings (000 
omitted). 

debt 
(000 
omit- : 
ted). 

of 

land 

and 

bmld- 

iarm 

mort- 

gaged. 

per 

farm. 










mgs. 



Maine 

30,665 

67.5 

13,023 

23.7 

1,749 

12,345 

$58,427 

$18, 592 

31.8 

$4,733 

$1,506 

New Hampslnre. . 

11,992 

64.5 

5,389 

29.0 

1,223 

4,951 

20,274 

6,821 

33.6 

4,095 

1,378 

Vermont 

12,132 

48.3! 

12,225 

48.7 

764 

11,504 

61,071 

23,576 

38.6 

5,309 

2,049 

Massachusetts 

14,055 

50. Oi 

12,632 

45.0 

1,400 

11,663 

70,745 

23,4121 

33.1 

6,066 

2,007 

Ehode Island 

1,971 

60.7 

949 

29.2 

325 

856 

4,865 

1, 494 

30.7 

^83 

1,746 

Conneoticut 

9,597 

48.8 

8,920 

45.4 

1,149 

8,137 

55,781 

17,861 

32.0 

6,855 

2,195 

New York 

75,522 

49. 8 

66,633 

43.9 

9,562 

59,735 

388,114 

145, 533 

37.5 

6,497 

2,436 

New Jersey 

10,000 

45.7 

10.085 

46.1 

' 1,804 

9 296 

67, 176 

25, 123 

37.4 

7^26 

2,703 

Permsylvama 

93,801 

61.1 

48,498 

31.6 

: li;i96 

44,410 

256,577 

87,741 

34.2 

5,777 

1,976 

North Atlantic. 

259,738 

55.6 

178,354 

38.2 

29, 172 

162,897 

983,030 

350, 153 

35.6 

6,035 

2,150 

Delaware 

3,504 

58.3 

2,018 

lire 

488 

1,903 

11,422 

4,461 

39.0 

M02 

2,3# 

Maryland 

19,292 

58.8 

11,339 

! 34.6 

2,174 

10,407 

75, 082 

27,481 

36.6 

7,215 

2,641 

Dist of Columbia. 

53 

53.0 

29 

29.0 

18 

24 

238 

93 

39.1 

9,913 

3,871 

Virginia 

98,470 

72.2 

24,331 

17.8 

13,562 

21,155 

151,585: 

41,726: 

27.5 

7,165 

1,972 

West Virginia 

52,617 

73.0 

10,274 

14.2 

9,210 

9,031 

43,990! 

11,206: 

25.5 

4,871 

1,241 

N orth Carohna . . . 

102,950 

68.0 

24,499 

16.2 

23,927 

20,149 

103,282 

31,968 

31.0 

5,126 

1,587 

South Carolina. . . 

42,847 

63.3 

14,299 

21.1 

10,578 

12, 265i 

92, 053: 

25, 153 

27.3 

^505 

2,061 

Georgia 

64,061 

62.7 

23,135 

22.7 

14,927 

20,797 

124,579: 

37,671! 

30.2 

5,990 

1,811 

Florida 

25,010 

65.0 

8,102 

21.1 

5,375 

7,308 

50, 581 

12,910! 

25.5 

6,921 

1,767 

South Atlantic. 

408,804 

67.3 

118,026 

19.4 

80,259 

103,039^ 

652, 812 

192,669 

29.5 

6,336 

1,870 

Ohio 

110,004 

61. 8 

50,784 

28.5 

17,198 

43,068 

387, 188 

121, 12l| 

31.3 

8,990 

2,812 

Indiana 

73,233 

53.4 

51,474 

37.5 

12,503 

40,416 

439, 152 

105, 2561 

24.0 

10,866 

2,604 

Illinois 

68,892 

52.0 

51,039 

38.5 

12,643 

36,663 

775,395 

197,212 

25.4 

21,349 

5,379 

Michigan 

72,869 

45.7 

78,758| 

49.4 

7, 779i 

67, 119 

420, 108 

1#, 103 

34.3 

6,259 

2,147 

Wisconsin 

57,773 

36.2 

94,258 

59.1 

7,579| 

87,081 

937, 385 

354,574 

37.8 

10,765 

4,072 

N. C. E. Miss. B. 

382, 771 

49.9 

326,313 

42.6 

57, 702 

274,347 

2, 959, 228 

922,266 

31.2 

10,786 

3,362 

Minnesota 

54,086 

~40"7 

69,545 

"5^4 

9, 113 

57,585 

925,963 

254,475 

27.5 

16,080 

4,419 

Iowa. 

45,807 

37.6 

66,096 

54.2 

9,985 

52,341 

1, 814, 260 

489, 817 

27.0 

34,662 

9,358 

Missouri 

82,099 

44.4 

85,538 

46.2 

17,393 

68,784 

752, 008 

216,463 

28.8 

10,933 

3,147 

North Dakota 

12,833 

22.5 

40,462 

71.1 

3,622 

22,623 

380, 133 

108, 285 

28.5 

16,803 

4,786 

South Dakota. 

16, 037 

33.5 

2^262 

57.0 

4,516 

14,039 

411, 837 

89, 875 

21.8 

29, 335 

6,402 

Nebraska 

27,065 

38.8 

35,191 

50.5 

7,416 

23 986 

705, 562 

168, 508 

23.9 

29,416 

7,025 

Kansas 

! 40,979^ 

42.2 

44,064 

45.4 

12,047 

26,923 

424,470 

109,914 

25.9 

15,766 

4,083 

N.O.W.Miss.B. 

278,906! 

39.2 

368,158 

51.8 

61,0921 

266,281 

5,414,233 

1,437,337 

26.5 

20,333 

5,398 

Kentucky... 

116,613 

~6^ 

40,615 

22.6 

22,099| 

35,531 

230,557 

! 67, 117 

29.1, 

6,489 

1,889 

Tennessee 

105, 128 

71.0 

32,264 

21.8 

10,690 

27,496 

159,000 

49, 836 

31.3* 

5,783 

1,812 

Alabama 

64,498 

60.2 

27,854 

26.0 

14;737 

24,748 

81, 888 

29,103 

35.5' 

3,309 

1,176 

Mississippi 

53,073 

58.1 

23,990 

26.3 

14,247 

21,844 

99,149 

! 30,046 

30.3 

4,539 

1,375 

Louisiana ^ 

36,010 

62.9 

• 11,783 

20.6 

9,461 

10,301 

68, 362 

20,491 

30.0 

6,636 

1,989 

Texas 

105,490 

62.4 

69,940 

34.8 

25,780 

57,700 

664,523 

i 172,167 

25.9 

11,517 

2,984 

Oklahoma 

30,551 

32, g 

i 4L025 

50.4 

15,641 

34,045 

272,610 

1 73,434 

26.9 

8,008 

2,157 

Arkansas 

64,881 

57.6 

' 33,990 

30.2 

13,776| 

29,504 

129,348 

38,640 

29.8 

4,384 

1,306 

South Central.. - 

576,244 

68.2 

! 287,461 

29.0 

126,431 

241, 169 

1,705,443 

! 480,734 

28.2 

7,072 

1,993 

Montana. 

16,365 

32.1 

> 29,897 

59.5 

4,009 

21,2# 

msso 

77,950 

32.4 

11,323 

^669 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

6,816 

50.9 

' 5,513 

41.1 

1^074! 

3,937 

55,610 

15,303 

27.5 

14,125 

3,887 

20,965 

46.3 

i 21,131 

46.7 

3,195| 

15,735 

211,701 

62,623 

29.6 

13,454 

3,980 

New Mexico 

16,650 

64.6 

i 6,257 

24.3 

2,849 

4,331 

43,085 

11,178 

25.9 

9,948 

2,681 

Arizona - 

3,708 

47.1 

3,380 

43.0 

781: 

2,876 

50,463 

15,648 

31.0 

17,643 

5 441 

Utah 

10,756 

47.6 

( 9,916 

43.9 

1,907| 

8,086: 

84,578 

24,335 

28. 8| 

10,460 

3,009 

Nevada 

1,599 

59.2 

! * 884 

32.8 

216! 

767 

18,281 

6,519 

35.7 

23,834 

8,499 

Idaho. 

11, 872 

34. S 

! 20,060 

57.9 

2,715 

17,142: 

223,649 

69,868 

31.2 

13,047 

4,076 

Washington 

25,012 

47. £ 

i 24,004 

45.5 

3,685 

19,503 

202,018 

61,121 

30.3 

10,358 

3,134 

Oregon 

18,077 

45.3 

! 1L843 

44.8 

3,943 

14,355 

166,663 

51,999 

31.2 

11 610 

3,622 

California 

36,042 

41.2 

! 44, 109 

50.4 

7^429 

37,338 

764,166 

224,064 

29-3 

20,466 

6,001 

Far Western 

167,862 

43.9 

1 182,994 

47.8 

31,803 

145,314 

2,080,754 

620,608 

30.1 

14,181 

4,271 
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AGRICIJLTURAL STATISTICS FROM CENSUS FOR 1920-Continued. 

TABiiE 548 . — Farm expenses. 


State and 
dmsion. 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts — 
Rhode Island — 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania — 

N. Atlantic 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist. of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia — 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 

Geor^a 

Flouda 

S. Atlantic.. 


Ohio 

Indiana ... 
Illinois — 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 


NC.E.Miss.R. 


Mumesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota — 
South Dakota — 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


N.C.W.Miss.R. 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oldahoma 

Arkansas 

S. Central 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado. 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California 

Far Western... 

United States-. 


Labor. 

Peed. 

Fertilizer. 

Farms report- 


Rent 

Farms report- 


Farms report- 


mg. 

Cash 

and 

board 

mg. 

Amount 

mg. 

Amonnr. 


Per 

ed (000 

fur- 

nished 


Per 

expend- 
ed (000 


Per 

expend- 

e<f(Opo 

Num- 

cent 


(000 

Num- 

cent 

omitted). 

Num- 

cent 

oniit- 

ber. 

of all 

ted) 

omit- 

her. 

of all 

her. 

of ail 

ted). 


farms. 


ted). 


farms. 



farms. 


26,735 

55.4 

$7,506 

$2, 135 

39,794 

82.5 

$14,859 

22,641 

46.9 

$7,759 

11,365 

55.4 

3,665 

855 

18,015 

87.8 

8,726 

8,799 

42. Q 

526 

18.171 

62.5 

5,789 

1,924 

25,389 

87.3 

11,071 

14,568 

50.1 

857 

18,322 

57.3 

13^ 

2,648 

27,853 

87.0 

20,273 

16,992 

53.1 

3,907 

2,296 

56.2 

1,730 

372 

3,608 

88.4 

2,889 

2,297 

56.3 

380 

13, 142 

58.0 

11,067 

2,136 

19,791 

87.4 

11,721 

12,668 

55.9 

4,894 

121,256 

62.8 

49,346 

14,979 

158,428 

82.0 

82,966 

113,578 

58.8 

15,067 

18 588 

02.6 

14, 359 

3,716 

24,933 

83.9 

14,719 

22,774 

76.7 

10,743 

12i; 116 

59.9 

31,494 

10, 112 

156,719 

77.5 

51,678 

144,231 

71.3 

15,628 

350,991 

60.3 

138, 885 

38,877 

474,530 

81 6 

218,902 

358,548 

61.6 

59,761 

5,394 

53.2 

2,052 

756 

6,405 

63.2 

1,490 

9,107 

89.8 

1,222 

29,123 

60.8 

12,915 

3,806 

33,353 

69.6 

8,045 

39,270 

82.0 

7,610 

112 

54.9 

140 

33 

153 

75.0 

171 

116 

56.9 

23 

66,500 

35.7 

17,003 

3,420 

97,297 

52.2 

12,400 

135,218 

72.6 

17,278 

31,328 

35.9 

4,787 

1,029 

47,183 

54.1 

5,639 

35,309 

40.5 

1,710 

78,394 

29.1 

10 818 

1,218 

128,964 

47.8 

12,292 

228,767 

84.8 

48,797 

62,095 

32.2 

13,688 

1,496 

60,088 

31.2 

5,904 

176,537 

91.6 

52,647 

as, 444 

26.9 

16,705 

2,311 

86,580 

27.9 

9,539 

280,385 

90.2 

46,196 

20,190 

37.4 

10, 118 

713 

20,471 

37.9 

5,025 

28,925 

53.6 

10,317 

376,580 

32.5 

88,226 

14,782 

480,494 

41.5 

60,505 

933,634 

80.6 

185,700 

124,806 

48.6 

36, 339 

10,089 

161,658 

63.0 

40,378 

165,556 

64.5 

13,206 

93, 207 

45.4 

25,609 

7,259 

130,076 

63.4 

42,306 

98,702 

48.1 

8,735 

151, 300 

63.8 

60, 909 

18,474 

158,180 

66.7 

64,528 

22,488 

9.5 

2,996 

102,431 

52.1 

24,875 

7,069 

111, 191 

56.6 

21,939 

65,782 

33.5 

4^872 

110,878 

58.6 

34,682 

13,555 

122,372 

64.6 

27,919 

7,785 

4.1 

780 

582,622 

53.7 

182,314 

66,446 

683,476 

63.0 

197,070 

360,314 

33.2 

30,589 

111,697 

62.6 

36,451 

13,360 

100,530 

56.3 

22,941 


1.7 

433 

136,682 

64.0 

62,942 

17,756 

147,606 

69.2 

79,069 

3,177 

1,5 

597 

125,248 

47.6 

33,037 

7,078 

164,639 

62.6 

60,171 

47,383 

18.0 

3,941 

51, 752 

66.6 

27,678 

9 386 

! 42,967 

55.3 

12,383 

489 

.6 

120 

49,658 

66.5 

24, 122 

7,630 

37,966 

50.9 

16,689 

175 

.2 

34 

80 696 

64.9 

34,604 

10,165 

83,374 

67.0 

58,623 

476 

.4 

65 

117,908 

71.3 

; 54,761 

13,112 

117,548: 

71,1 

57,515 

6,183 

3.7 

979 

673,641 

61.4 

263,595 

78,487 

694,619 

63.3 

307,391 

60,914 

6.6 

6,169 

76,953 

28.4 

15,292 

2,860 

119,689 

44.2 

16,017 

86,687 

32.0 

3,698 

70,494 

27.9 

9,648 

1,579 

100,074 

39.6 

11, 165 

84,827 

33.6 

3, 626 

57,308 

22.4 

6,689 

1,135 

71,668 

28.0 

5,921 

175,407 

68.5 

14,066 

43, 151 

15.9 

6^327 

707 

77,718 

28.6 

10,261 

71,296 

26.2 

4,288 

30, 166 

22.3 

19,700 

1,719 

56,423 

41.7 

12,232 

37,652 

27.8 

3,840 

190, 434 

43.7 

80, 315 

' 7,430 

215,581 

49.4 

60,762 

27,459 

6.3 

3,831 

102,674 

53.5 

' 35,333 

5,282 

114 488 

59.6 

30,372 

2,445 

1.3 

453 

66,720 

28.7 

12,068 

1,139 

118,998 

51.2 

17,725 

41,338 

17.8 

2,573 

637,900 

31.2 

185,272 

21,851 

874,639 

42.7 

164,455 

527,111 

25.7 

34,174 

00 

42.3 

15,603 

5,741 

37,901 

65.7 

19,791 

453 

.8 

125 

6, 961 

44.2 

6 717 

2,583 

8,823 

56.0 

6,910 

55 

. 1 

9 

35, 149 

68.6 

23, 146 

5,146 

36,092 

60.2 

18,431 

1,184 

2.0 

294 

il' 538 

38.7 

5,260 

1 178 

14,586 

48.9 

5,371 

1,458 

4.9 

113 

5,639 

56.5 

7 664 

779 

4 906 

49.2 

2,060 

126 

.1 

41 

15' 033 

58.6 

7,472 

1,018 

13,082 

51.0 

3,941 

1,017 

4.0 

109 

1,993 

63.0 

4,296 

1,513 

1,687 

53.3 

1,423 

58 

. 1 

10 

24, 789 

58.9 

14, 734 

3,570 

24,062 

57.1 

10,709 

575 

1.4 

106 

3S'055 

67.4 

28,330 

5,791 

51,038 

77.0 

20,722 

3,645 

5.5 

526 

27! 959 

55.7 

17, 162 

3,869 

34,404 

68.5 

13,390 

5, 614 

11.2 

490 

76,414 

64.9 

109,928 

16, 168 

77,772 

66.1 

46,381 

16,474; 

14.0 

8,183 

267,908 

56.0 

240,312f 

47,356 

304,353 

63. 6| 
i 

149,129 

30, 659 

6.4 

10,007 

2,889,642 

44.8 

1,098,604 

257,799 

3,612,111 

S4.5i 

i i 

1,097,452 

2,271,180 

35.2 

326,400 
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State and division. 

Percentage of value of all property 
represented in — 

Average value per 
farm of— 

Average value of 
land per acre. 

Lands. 

Build- 

ings 

Imple- 

ments 

and 

ma- 

chmery. 

live 

stock. 

All 

prop- 

erty. 

Lands 

and 

build- 

ings 

only. 

1920 

1910 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

Maine 

42.3 

33.2 

9,8 

14 7 

5,609 

4,232 

21.09 

13 73 

New Hampshire 

40.0 

35 9 

8.0 

16.2 1 

5,782 

4,385 

18.21 

13.70 

Vermont 

37.2 

342 

9.5 

19.1 1 

7,661 

5,473 

19.58 

12.52 

Massachusetts 

42.5 

39.9 

6.4 

11.2 

9,389 

7,737 

51.17 

36 69 

Rhode Island 

43.1 

35.3 

7.2 

14 4 

8,238 

6,463 

43.75 

33 86 

Connecticut 

44.6 

39.2 

5.8 

10.4 

10,019 

8,399 

53.28 

33. 03 

New York 

41.6 

33.1 

8.9 

16.4 1 

9,879 

7,376 

38.45 

32. 13 

New Jersey 

45.6 

34.7 

1 8.2 

11.5 

10,499 

8,428 

62.29 

48. 23 

Pennsylvania 

42.0 

347 

! 9.5 

13.8 

8,551 

6,560 

41. 12 

33.92 

N. Atlantic 

42.0 

345 

8.8 

14 7 

8,806 

6,738 

37.35 

29.32 

Delaware 

52.5 

28.3 

8.5 

10.7 1 

7,903 

6,386 

44.59 

33.63 

Maryland 

56.1 

27.3 

I 6.3 

10.3 

9,678 

8,070 

54.62 

32.32 

District of Columbia 

70.1 

240 

1.8 

41 

29,059 

27,340 

733 27 

1,186 53 

Virginia 

63.2 

22.4 

42 

10.2 

6,425 

5,501 

40. 75 j 

20.24 

West Virginia 

61.9 

20.8 

3.7 

13.6 

5,687 

4,706 

32.11 ! 

20.65 

North Carolina 

68.6 

17.5 

4.4 

9.5 

4,634 

3,990 

42.84 1 

15.29 

South Carolma 

67.9 

17.4 

5.0 

9.7 

4,946 

4, 222 

52.08 i 

19.89 

Georgia 

66.1 

17.8 

47 

11.4 i 

4,306 

3,063 

35. 28 

13.74 

Florida 

69.2 

16.1 

41 

10.7 

6,116 

5,212 

37.78 

17.84 

S. Atlantic 

65.2 

19.6 

46 

10.6 1 

5,292 

4,488 

J 40. 92 

18. 15 

Ohio 

65.1 

1 20.9 

47 

9.3 

12,060 

10, 308 

85. 69 

53.34 

Indiana 

72.4 

148 

42 

8.6 

14,831 

12, 037 

104. 57 

62.36 

Hlinois 

78.8 

11.2 

3.3 

6.7 

28,108 

25,289 

164. 20 

96.02 

Michigan 

1 54.4 

27.1 

6.9 

11.6 

8,976 

7,313 

50.40 

32.48 

Wisconsin, 

1 60.5 

21.3 

6.2 

12.0 

14, 143 

11,558 

! 73. 09 

43.30 

N. C. E. Miss. K 

' 69.9 

16.8 

45 

8.8 

15,898 

13,771 

102.31 

61.32 

Minnesota 

72.6 

145 

48 

8.1 i 

21,221 

18,496 

91.00 

36.82 

Iowa 

78.3 

10.8 

3.6 

7.2 

39, 941 

35,616 

199.62 

82.58 

Missouri 

72.2 

13.1 

3.9 

10.8 

13,654 

11,646 

74.60 

41.80 

North Dakota 

72.7 

11.9 

6.5 

8.9 

22,651 

19,160 

35. 33 

25.69 

South Dakota 

79.0 

8.6 

40 

8.4 

37,835 

33,132 

64.42 

34.69 

Nebraska.! 

79.3 

9.1 

3.6 

8.0 

33,771 

t 29,836 

78,87 

41.80 

Kansas 

75.0 

10.7 

47 

9.6 

19,982 

17,122 

54.50 

35.45 

N. C. W. Miss. R 

76.2 

11.2 

42 

8,4 

25,517 

1 22,807 

83,04 

43.21 

Kentucky 

69.6 ! 

16.8 

3.2 

10.5 

5,587 

4,823 

48.62 

21.83 

Tennessee 

64.5 

17.3 

43 

13.9 

4,953 

4,055 

41.40 

18.63 

Alabama 

60.2 

18.6 

5.0 

16.3 

2 698 

2, 123 

21.24 

10.46 

Mississippi... 

66.5 

16.3 

42 

14 0 

3,546 

2 903 

35.27 

13,69 

Louisiana 

65.0 

15.3 

5.6 

141 

4,354 

3,499 

38.29 

17.99 

Texas 

73.0 

10.2 

3.6 

13.3 

10,200 

8,486 

28.46 

14.53 

Oklahoma 

70.6 

11.6 

4.8 

13.0 

8,649 

7,104 

36.66 

22 49 

Arkansas 

65.8 

16.7 ; 

47 

13.8 

3,974 

3,238 

34.82 

14. 13 

S. Central, 

Montana... 

Wyoming 

Colorado..., 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada... 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon... 

Ojdnorma.H 

Far Western 

United States 

69.1 

13.5 { 

41 

13.3 

5,881 

4,862 

32.99 

16. 13 

70.2 

63.1 

70.9 

60.4 

67.0 
67.8 

59.5 

71.5 
75.4 

71.6 

81.1 

8.6 

7.1 

9.6 

7.8 

6.7 

10.5 

6.9 

9.7 

11.6 
10.9 

8.5 

5.6 

3.6 
46 

3.0 

3.8 
43 
3.6 
5.4 
6.2 

5.1 

3.9 

15.6 

26.3 

15.0 
28.8 
22.5 

17.4 

30.0 

13.4 
7.8 

12.4 
6.6 

17,095 
21,235 
17,966 
10,896 
23,418 
12,130 
31,546 
17,008 
15,952 
16,304 
j 29,158 

13,468 

14,907 

14.449 
7,432 

17,276 

9,499 

20,947 

13,811 

13,885 

13.449 
26,122 

19.73 
17.86 
31.22 
'8.04 
26.98 
41.78 
25.18 
61. 11 
60.22 
43.29 
94,77 

16.74 

10.41 

26.81 

8.77 

33.97 

29.28 

12.99 

41.63 

44,18 

36.23 

47.16 

74.2 

9.2 

45 

12.1 

19,633 

16,377 

40. 17 

30.86 

70.4 

147 

46 

10.3 

12,084 

10,284 

57.36 

32.40 
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Value of all 
farm propeity. 

Value of land. 

Value of bmld- 
mgs. 

Value of im- 
plements and 
machinery. 

Value of live 
stock 

State and di^sion. 

Total, j 

Per 

cent 

of 

1910. 

Total. 

Per 

cent 

of 

1910. 

Total 

Per 

cent 

of 

1910. 

Total. 

Per 

cent 

of 

1910. 

Total. 

Per 

cent 

of 

1910. 


$270, 627' 
118,656 

135.8 

$114,412 
47,425 
82,938 
127,664 
14,609 
101, 187 
793,336 
142, 182 
726, 158 

132.3 

$89,697 
42,571 
76, 179 

122.6 

$26,638 
9,499 
21,234 
19,360 
2,409 
13,248 
169,807 
25,459 
163, 826 

183.8 

161.6 

$39,780 
19, 161 

158.1 

New Hampahiie 

114.4 

106.6 

102.8 

160.9 

Vermont. T 

222, 737 
300,472 
33,637 

153.2 

142.1 

140.5 

208.8 

42,386 

187.2 

Massactmsettfe 

132.7 

121.0 

119, 934 
11, 879 
89,084 
631,726 
108, 141 
600,594 

135.3 

167.4 

83,524 

4,840 

161,6 

Rhode Island 

102.0 

96.7 

91.9 

135.2 

147. 7 


226,991 
1,908,483 
311, 848 

142.4 

140.1 

134.7 

191.5 

23,472 

313,554 

165.7 


131.5 

112.1 

132.4 

203.1 

171.3 

New Jersey 

122.4 

114.5 

116.3 

194.2 

36,066 

146.7 

Pennsylvania 

1,729,363 

138,0 

115.2 

146.3 

231.6 

238,775 

in . 8 


N. Atlantic 

5, 122, 704 

133.9 

2, 149, 801 

116.6 

1,769,805 

134.4 

451, 540 

206.9 

751,558 

168.1 





Bdaware 

80,138 

12678 

i 42,116 

259,094 
4,156 
766,354 
30,310 
857,815 
647,157 
897,445 
228,425 

120.5 

22,640 

124.3 

6,781 

28,970 

211.5 

8,601 

48,071 

247 

121,969 

126.2 

Maiyland 

463, 638 
5,928 
1,196,656 
496,440 
1,250,167 
953, 066 
1,356, 685 
330, 302 

162.0 

159.0 

126,693 

1,421 

268,081 

103,474 

218,578 

166,327 

161.8 

244.3 

147.6 

District of Columbia. . 
Virginia 

69.9 

191.4 

67,8 

191.6 

137.0 

195.1 

104 

50,152 

112.9 
, 276.8 

161.2 

162.9 

WeSt Viginia 

157.7 

148.4 

180.5 

18,395 

262.4 

67,261 

155.2 

North Carolina 

232.5 

250.0 

192.6 

54,622 

48,062 

295.2 

119,152 

190.2 

South Carolina 

243.0 

240.8 

259.4 

340.7 

91,519 

202.8 

Georgia 

233.7 

242.3 

240,854 

221.3 

63,343 

302.4 

155,043 

192.9 

Plorfda 

230.7 

243.7 

53, 025 

217.2 

13,552 

304.8 

35,300 

171.4 







S. Atlantic 

6, 132, 919 

207.8 

4,000,682 

212.4 

1,201,093 

199.2 

283,981 

289.1 

647,163 

176.6 

Ohio 

3,095,667 

3,042,311 

6,666,767 

1,763,335 

2,677,283 

l 62. 7 

2,015,113 

2,202,666 

5,250,295 

969,187 

1,618,913 

' iH ? 

646,323 

17^6 

146, 575 


287,656 

145.8 

Indiana 

168.2 

165.8 

451,078 

169,5 

127,403 

310.7 

261,264 

150.3 

Illinois 

170.7 

169.9 

747,699 

477,499 

172.9 

222,620 

302.0 

446, 153 

144.5 

Michigan 

161.9 

156.9 

167.0 

122,390 

245.2 

204,259 

148.2 

Wisconsin. 

189.5 

177.5 

568,069 

198.4 

167,089 

315.5 

322,312 

203.3 

N.C.E. Miss. R.... 

17,245,363 

170.4 

12,046,074 

166.6 

2,891,568 

176.1 

786,077 

292.4 

1,621,644 

155.9 

Minnesota 

3,787,420 
8 524,871 
3.591,068 

256.5 

2,760,828 
6,679,021 
2,694,193 
1 279,314 
2,231,432 
8,330,222 
2 ; 475, 635 

269.9 

550,840 

228.4 

181,088 

346.1 

305,164 

188.8 

Iowa 

227.6 

1 238.4 

922,752 

202.6 

309, 172 

323.8 

613,926 

156, 2 

Missouri 

174.9 

179.4 

468,774 

173.5 

138,261 

271,8 

389,840 

136.4 

North Dakota 

1,759,743 

180.5 

175.2 

209,208 

226.7 

114,187 

260.1 

167,0-34 

146.1 

187.5 

South Dakota 

2, 823, 870 
4,201,656 
; 3,302,806 

242.2 

247.2 

1 241,462 

235.6 

112,408 

332.7 

238, 568 

Nebraska 

202.0 

206.3 

i 381,885 

192.1 

153, 105 

346.0 

336,444 

151.4 

l^nsas 

162.0 

161.0 

354,429 

177.6 

154,717 

320.3 

318, 025 

125.4 

N.C. W. Miss.E... 

|27,991,434 

206.8 

21,340,145 

212.3 

3,129,350 

200.3 

1,162,938 

315.2 

2,359,001 

152.0 









158,386 

173,523 

112,825 

134,975 

83,073 

592,925 

215,928 

127,853 


Kentucky 

1,511, 900 
1,251,965 
690,849 
964,752 
589, 827 
4,447,420 
1,660, 424 
924,395 

195.4 

1,050,753 

807,782 

216.9 

254,406 

168.5 

48,355 

231.9 

134.8 

156.7 

172.0 
179.4 

185.8 

186.1 
141.7 

Tennessee 

204.4 

217.5 

217,197 

199.1 

53, 463 

251,1 

Alabama 

Mississijipi 

186.6 

226,3 

416,764 

641,842 

191.6 

252.7 

127,894 

148,054 

179.4 

184.7 

34,366 

39,881 

211.0 

235.9 

Louisiana. . ... .... 

195.8 

383,618 

204.3 

90,421 

181.8 

32, 715 

172,4 

Texas, 

200. 5 

3,245,209 

1,171,459 

607,773 

198.7 

454,965 

216.6 

154 , 321 

271.7 

297.7 
257.5 

Oklahoma 

180.8: 

180.6 

192,406 

214.7 

80, 631 
43,432 

Arkansas 

231.0 

247.0 

145,337 

230.2 

172.6 

S, Central 

12,041, 632 

200. 0 

8,324,200 

205.9 

1,630,680 

197.9 

487,164 

249.8 

1,599,488 

106.8 

Montana 

985,961 
334,411 
1,076,795 
325, 186 
233,593 
311,274 
99,779 
716,138 
1,057,430 
818, 569 
3,431,022 

283. 5 

691,912 

sosTi 

84, sS 

'241.4 

55,004 

11,778 

521.9 

321.1 

389.4 

236.4 

493.4 

302.5 

230.4 

366.7 

327.5 

314.8 

372.9 

154, 190 
87,884 
160,976 
93,627 
52,446 
54,007 
29,893 
96,209 
82,317 
101,779 
221,142 

180.0 

134.0 

Wyoming i 

200.0 

210, 948 

237.3 

23,801 

264.2 

229.4 

Colorado 

219.1 

763,723 

210.6 

102,291 

223.8 

49,805 

9,745 

8,821 

13,515 

3,631 

38,417 

54,721 

41,567 

136,069 

215 ! 3 
201,3 
187.6 

New Mexico ...... 

203.9 

196,341 

198.7 

25,473 

15,763 

195.6 

Arizona 

310.9 

166,563 

369.7 

319.4 

Utah 

206.4 

210,998 

212.1 

32,754 

181.3 

Nevada 

165.2 

59,362 

168.3 

6,893 

159.1 

xoo « 0 
193,3 

Idaho 

234.6 

511,866 

232.7 

69,646 

277.3 

Waslungton 

165.9 

797,651 

154.2 

122,741 

225.0 

XOo* 0 

171.2 

173.3 

Oregon, 

155.0 

686,242 

142.4 

88,971 

202.8 

Califcrma 

212.5 

2,783,055 

211.3 

290,756 

217.9 

Par western, 

9,390,148 

206.9 

6,968,661 

203.7 

863,944 

229.2 

423,073 

365.21,134,470 

181.6 

United States 

77,924,100 

190.1 

54,829,563 

192.5 

11,486,440 

181.6 

3,594,773 

284,18,013,324 

162^7 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS FROM CENSUS FOR 1 920— Gontiaued, 
Table 549. — Farms classified by size. 


State and 
division. 

Percentage of all farms in State. 

Aver- 

age 

acie- 

age 

per 

farm. 

Aver- 
age 
acre- 
age of 
im- 
pioved 
land 
per 
farm. 

Total 

number 

of 

farms. 

Un- 
der 3 
acres 

3 to 

9 

acres 

10 to 
19 

acres 

20 to 
49 

acres. 

50 to 
99 

acres. 

100 to 
174 
acies. 

175 to 
259 
acres. 

260 to 
499 
acres. 

500 to 
999 
acres 

1,000 

acres 

and 

over. 


P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Number. 

Marne 

0.3 

4.1 

5.0 

14.0 

29.6 

29.9 

10.8 

5.1 

1.0 

0.2 

112.5 

41.0 

48,227 

New Hampsliire- 

.6 

6.6 

7.0 

16.4 

23.8 

24 3 

11.3 

7.3 

2.1 

.7 

126 9 

34.2 

20', 523 

Vermont 

.3 

6.0 

5.3 

10.1 

17.9 

30.2 

17.5 

10.7 

1.9 

.3 

145.7 

58.2 

29 I 075 

Massachusetts... 

2.7 

13.7 

13.3 

23.5 

21.4 

15.3 

5.7 

3.3 

.8 

.3 

77.9 

28.4 

32;66i 

Rhode Island 

1.5 

9.5 

11.9 

24.1 

25.3 

17.6 

5.6 

3.1 

1.1 

.3 

81.2 

32.5 

4 ' 083 

Connecticut 

,6 

9.1 

10.9 

24.4 

25.6 

18.5 

6.5 

3.4 

.7 

.2 

83.8 

30.9 

22,655 

New York 

.5 

6.6 

6.6 

14.1 

26.3 

29.5 

11.0 

4.8 

.5 

.1 

106.8 

68.1 

I 93 I 195 

New Jersey 

1.3 

10.4 

12.7 

22.8 

24.8 

21.0 

4.9 

1.6 

.3 

.2 

76.8 

52.4 

29 ! 702 

Pennsylvania 

.5 

7.4 

7.9 

18-0 

30.7 

26.1 

6.6 

2.3 

.3 

.1 

87.3 

58.6 

202,250 

N. Atlantic 

.7 

7,3 

7.7 

16.8 

27.2 

26.5 

9.0 

4.0 

.6 

-2 

99.0 

56.2 

581,711 

Delaware 

.2 

4.7 

7.1 

21.5 

29.1 

24.8 

8.5 

3.5 

.5 

(}) 

93.1 

64.4 

10,140 

Maryland 

.3 

10 2 

10.4 

17.6 

20.3 

23.4 

10.3 

6.2 

1.0 

.2 

99.3 

65.5 

47,908 

Dist. of Columbia 

15.2 

17.2 

29 9 

24.5 

8.8 

2.5 

.0 

2.0 

.0 

.0 

27.8 

20.9 

204 

Virginia 

.2 

7.6 

11.8 

24.6 

22.9 

18 3 

7.5 

5.2 

1.5 

.4 

99.7 

50.8 

186,242 

West Virgmia... 

.2 

5.1 

6.6 

20.8 

29.3 

22.4 

8.6 

5.1 

1.4 

.4 

109.6 

63.2 

87^289 

Noith Carolina. . 

.1 

4.9 

14.0 

32.3 

25.5 

15.2 

4.6 

2.5 

.6 

.2 

74.2 

30.4 

269,763 

South Carolina. . 

.2 

5 4 

15.6 

44.1 

19.5 

9.4 

2.9 

1.9 

.7 

.3 

64.5 

32.1 

192,693 

Georgia 

.1 

2.0 

6 6 

43,3 

20.1 

13 3 

4.5 

2.9 

1.0 

.4 

81.9 

42.0 

310,732 

Florida 

.7 

7.0 

11.8 

35.9 

20.1 

14.1 

4.8 

3.5 

1.3 

.7 

112.0 

42.5 

54,005 

S. Atlantic 

.2 

4.9 

11.1 

34.6 

24.2 

15 1 

5.3 

3.3 

1.0 

.3 

84.4 

41.9 

1,158,976 

Ohio 

.3 

5.9 

6.1 

17.3 

33.6 

27.2 

6.8 

2.5 

.3 


91.6 

72.2 

256,695 

Indiana.,.. 

.3 

4.6 

4.8 

17.0 

31.7 

28.2 

8.9 

3.9 

.4 

.1 

102.7 

81.3 

205, 126 

Illinois 

.3 

3.2 

3.6 

11.4 

21 9 

34.3 

16.5 

8.0 

.7 

.1 

134.8 

115.1 

237,181 

Michigan 

.2 

2.9 

3.4 

20.8 

36.3 

26.8 

6.7 

2.5 

.3 

.1 

96.9 

65.8 

196,447 

Wisconsin 

.2 

2.6 

2.5 

13.1 

32.1 

33.6 

10.8 

4.6 

.5 

.1 

117.0 

65.8 

189,295 

N.C.E.Miss.R- 

,2 

3.9 

4.2 

15.9 

30.9 

30,0 

10 0 

4.3 

.5 

.1 

108.5 

81.0 

1,084,744 

Minnesota 

.2 

1.6 

1.7 

7.9 

18.3 

36.9 

1774 

14.1 

1.7 i 

.2 

169.3 

120.4 

178,478 

Iowa 

.2 

2.7 

2.5 

6.1 

16.8 

40 1 

19.4 

11.2 

.9 

.1 

150.8 

134.0 

213,439 

Missouri 

.2 

i 2.7 

i 3.4 

15.6 

25.6 

30.2 

12.7 

7.9 

1.4 

.3 

132 2 

94 4 

263,004 

North Dakota. .. 

0) 

.2 

.2 

.7 

1.2 

14.8 

7.2 i 

47.0 

23.7 

5.1 

466.1 

316.2 

77,690 

South Dakota... 

.1 

.5 

.5 

1.3 

3.2 

22.1 

12.8 

37.2 

15.6 

6.8 

464.1 

243.8 

74,637 

Nebraska 

.1 

1.3 

1 1.3 

3.0 

9.0 

34.7 

17.3 

20.8 

7.8 

4.8 

1339.4 

185.7 

124,417 

Kansas 

.2 

2.3 

2.0 

5.0 

12.3 

29.7 

16.1 

22.7 

7.3 

2.5 

274.8 

185.1 

165,286 

N.C.W.Miss.R. 

.2 

2.0 

2.0 

7.4 

15.6 

32.0 

15.4 

18.0 

5.6 

1,8 

234.3 

156,2 

1,096,951 

Kentucky 

.6 

8.5 

12.7 

23.5 

26.3 

18.8 

5.8 

3.0 

.6 

.1 

79.9 

51.6 

270,626 

Tennessee 

.1 

4.8 

12.7 

31.6 

25.7 

16.3 

5.2 

2.8 

.6 

.2 

77.2 

44.3 

252,774 

Alabama 

.1 

3.5 

9.6 

44.1 

22.4 

12.7 

3.9 

2.6 

.8 

.3 

76.4 

! 38.6 

256,099 

Mississippi 

.1 

3.0 

21.2 

42.9 

15.4 

10.4 

3.5 

2.5 

.7 

.3 

66.9 

34.3 

272,101 

Louisiana 

.3 

3.0 

18.9 

45.3 

16.0 

9.5 

3.1 

2.4 

.9 

.6 

74.0 

41.5 

135,463 

Texas 

.2 

1,6 

4.1 

25.3 

27.4 

22.2 , 

7.4 

6.3 

2.9 

2.6 

261.5 

71.6 

436,033 

Oklahoma 

.1 

1.0 

2.1 

17.0 

22.6 

34.5 

8.5 

11.1 

2.4 

.8 

166.4 

94.4 

191,988 

1 

I 

.1 

2,3 

13.0 

39.7 

21.8 

15.6 

4.3 

2.5 

.5 

.2 

75.0 

39.6 

232,604 

S. Central 

.2 

3.5 

11.1 

32.7 

23.0 

17.8 

5.4 

4.2 

1.3 

.8 

123.2 

53.0 

2,047,688 

Montana 

.2 

,7 

.8 

2.2 

3.7 

15.1 

5.9 

40.9 

20.8 

9.7 

608. 1 

190.8 

57,677 

Wyoming 

.4 

.5 

.4 

2.5 

6.3 

16.2 

5.9 

32.3 

22.4 

13.2 

749.9 

133.5 

15,748 

Colorado 

.7 

3-8 

3.7 

7.4 i 

9.9 

20.3 

6.7 

29.4 

12.5 

5.7 

408.1 

129.2 

59,934 

New Mexico 

1.3 

12.5 ' 

8.9 

10.4 

6.7 

16.5 

3.9 

19.6 

10.7 

9.4 

817.9 

57.5 

29,844 

AriJiona 

1.4 

5.7 

7.4 

23.7 i 

17.1 

22.4 

3.7 

9.8 

4.8 

4.0 

581.7 

71.5 

9,975 

Utah 

1.0 

7.6 

9.3 

25.5 

19.8 

15.9 

6.9 

8.2 

3.3 

2.4 

196.8 

66.8 

25,662 

Nevada 

1.1 

3.9 

3.3 

13.8 

17-5 

19.3 

7.2 

13.4 

9.0 

11.5 

745.2 

188.0 

3,163 

Idaho 

.8 

2.8 

3.3 

16.2 

20.2 

25.1 

8.7 

16.2 

5.2 

1.4 

198.9 

107.2 

42,106 

Washington 

1.4 

9.9 

12.9 

23.0 

13.7 

15.0 

5.0 

9.5 

6.1 

3.4 

199.8 

107.6 

66,288 



.8 

6.1 

8.1 

17.4 

16.5 

19.4 

8.0 

12.5 

6.7 

4-4 

269.7 

97.9 

50,206 

Oalilorma 

2.5 

11-7 

14.8 

27.0 

12.8 

11.2 

4.5 

7.1 

4.3 

4.2 

249.6 

100.9 

117,670 

Par Western... 

1.2 

7-0 

8.4 

17.0 

12.4 

16.5 

5.9 

17.4 

8.9 

5.3 

362.7 

113.0 

478,273 

Dnited States.. 

.3 

4.2 

7.9 

23.3 

22.9 

22.5 

8.2 

7.4 

2.3 

1.0 

148.2 

78.0 

6,448,343 
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AGEIOULTURAL statistics PEOM census for 1920--Coiitmued. 

Table 550 . — Total population, total land area, farm area, improved, woodland, and other 
unimproved area, and their percentages in IStO, by States. 

[000 omitted ] 


State and division. 

Total population. 

Farm population. 

Total land area. 

Land in farms. 

Percentage 
of land 
area. 

Percentage of 
farm-land area. 

'3 

0 

i 

1 

; -d 

0 

(1 

1 

I « 

a . 
§1 

0 

C/X 

a 

fl 

M 

% 

1 

i 

1 

•d 

§ 

$ 

ii 

0 

p.ct. 

18.5 

23.1 
26.4 
22.3 

20.6 

27.1 
16.0 
11.9 
10.0 

i 

Maine i 

New HampsMre. . . . 

Vermont 

Massacliusetts 1 

Rhode Island ' 

Gonneeticut i 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

N. Atlantic 

No. 
768 
443 
353 
3, 852 
604 
1, 381 
10, 385 
3, 156 
8, 720 

1 

‘ No. 
198 
76 
125 
119 
15 
93 
801 
144 
948 

Acres. 
19, 133 
5,780 
5,839 
5, 145 
683 
3,085 
30,499 
1,809 
28, 692 

Acres. 
5,426 
2,604 
4,236 
2,494 
332 
1,899 
20,633 
2, 283 
17, 657 

Acres. 

1,977 
i 703 
i 1,691 
909 
133 
701 
13, 159 
1„556 
11,848 

Acres. 

2,448 

1,300 

1,428 

1,030 

130 

684 

4,161 

455 

4,044 

Acres. 

1,001 

601 

1,116 

555 

68 

514 

3,314 

272 

1,766 

P.ct. 

28.4 
45.1 

72.5 

48.5 

48.6 

61.6 
67.7 

47.5 

61.5 

P.ct. 

10.3 
12.2 

29.0 

17.7 
19.5 

22.7 

43.1 

32.4 
41.3 

p.ct. 

36.4 

27.0 

39.9 
36.4 

40.2 

36.9 
63.8 

68.2 

67.1 

P.ct. 

45.1 

49.9 
33.7 
41.3 

39.2 
36.0 

20.2 

19.9 

22.9 

29, 662 

2,519 

103,665 

57,564 

32,677 

15,680 

9,207 

55.5 

31.5 

56.8 

27.2 

16.0 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist. of Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carohna 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

223 
1,450 
438 
2,309 
1,464 
2,559 
1 684 
2,896 
967 

51 

279 

1 

1,065 

478 

1,501 

1,075 

1,685 

282 

1,258 

6,362 

38 

25,768 

15,374 

31,194 

19,517 

37,584 

1 35, 111 

944 

4,758 

6 

18,561 

9,570 

20,022 

12,426 

25,441 

6,047 

653 

3,137 

4 

9,461 
5,520 
8,198 
6,184 
! 13, 055 

1 2,297 

223 

1,327 

7,907 

3,469 

10,299 

5,303 

10,492 

2,781 

69 

294 

1 

1,193 

580 

1,524 

940 

1,894 

968 

75.0 

74.8 

15.8 

72.0 
62.2 

64.2 

63.7 

67.7 

17.2 

51.9 

49.3 
10.5 

! 36.7 

35.9 

26.3 

31.7 

34.7 
6.5 

69.2 

65.9 

66.7 

51.0 

57.7 

40.9 

1 49.8 

51.3 

38.0 

23.6 
27.9 

16.7 
42.6 

36.2 

51.5 

42.6 

41.2 
46.0 

7.2 

6.2 
16.6 

6.4 

6 1 
7.6 
7.6 

7.5 
16.0 

S. Atlantic 

13, 990 

6,417 

172,206 

97, 775 

i 48, 509 

41,802 

7,463 

56.8 

28.2 

49.6 

42.8 

7.6 

Ohio I 

Indiana.. 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

5,760 
2 930 
6 485 
3,669 
2,632 

1,140 
i 907 
1,098 
849 
920 

26,074 
23,069 
35, 868 
36, 787 
35, 364 

23, 516 
21,063 
31,975 

1 19,033 
22, 148 

18, 542 
16,680 
27, 295 
12,926 
12,462| 

3, 199 
3,141 
3,102! 
3,217! 
5,402 

1,775 
1 242 
1,578 
2,890 
4^294 

90.2 

91.3 
89.1 
51.7 
62.6 

71.1 
72.3 

76. 1 

35.1 

35.2 

78.8 

79.2 
85.4 

67.9 

56.2 

13.6 

14.9 
9.7 

16.9 
24.4 

7 6 

5.9 

4.9 
15.2 
19.4 

N.G.E.Miss E-. 

Minnesota 

Iowa : 

Missouri 

North Dakota ’ 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

21,476 

2 404 

3 404 
647 
637 

1,296 

1,769 

4,914 

897 

1 985 

1,211 
395 
362 
584 
737 

157,162 

51, 749 
35, 575 
43,985 
44, 917 
49, 196 
49, 157 
52,335 

117,735 

30,232 
! 33,475 

1 34, 776 
36,216 
34, 63C 
t 42,225; 
i 45, 425 

87, 895 

21,482 

28,607 

24,833 

24,663 

38,199 

23,109 

30,601 

18,061 

A 483 
2,295 
S, 554 
680; 
536 
901 
1,313 

11,779 

4^257 

2,573 

1,388 

10,972 

15,901 

18,215 

13,511 

74. 9 

58.4 

94. 1 

79.1 
80.6 

70.4 

85.9 
86.8 

55.9; 

" 41 . 5 ’ 
80. 4 ; 

56.5 
54.7; 

37 . 0 ! 

47.0 

58.5 

74.7 

71.1 

86.6 

71.4 

67.8 

52.6 

64.7 

67.4 

15.3 

14.8 

6.9 
24.6 

1.9 
1.6 
2.1 

2.9 

10.0 

14.1 
7.6 
4.0 

30.3 

45.9 

43.2 
29.7 

N. C. W. Miss. B. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

12,544 

5, 171 

326,914 

256,973; 

171,394 

18,762 

66, 817 

78.6 

52.4 

66.7 

7.3 

26.0 

7.5 

6,4 

7.1 

10.1 

7.8 
59.9 
30.1 

4.8 

2,417 
2,338 
2, 348 
1,791 
1, 799 
4,663 
2,028 
1,752 

l,~io5 
1,272= 
L 336! 
1, 2701 
786! 
l,017i 
2,278 
1, 147 

25,716 
26,680 
32, 819 
29,672 
29,062 
167,935 
44,425 
33, 616 

21, 613: 
19, 511 
19 577 
18,197 
10,020 
114,020 
31, 952 
17,456 

13,976 

11,185 

9,893 

9,326 

5,626 

31,228 

18,125 

9,211 

6,019 
7,080 
8,301 
7 015 
3,614 
14,533 
4,206 
7,396 

1,619 

1,245 

1,382 

1,856 

780 

68,260 

9,621 

850 

84.0 

73.1 
59.7 
61.3 
34.5 

67.9 

71.9 

51.9 

54.3 

41.9 

30.1 

31.4 

19.4 
18.6 
40,8 

27.4 

64. 7 

57. 3 

50.6 

51.3 
56.1 

27.4 

56.7 

52.8 

~27l8 

36.3 

42.4 

38.6 

36.1 

12.7 

13.2 
42.4 

S. Central 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Ajizona.- 

Utah 

Nevada- 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calnomia 

19, 136 

10,411: 

389, 925 

93,567 

62,460 

66,341 

78,402, 

72,838 

62,598 

70,285 

53,347! 

42,775 

61,188 

99,617j 

252,346 

Z5, 071 
11,809 
24,462 
24,410 
6 802 
5,050 
2,357 
8 376 
13,245 
13,542 
29,366 

108,570 

11,007 
2 102 
7 745 
1,717 
713 
1,716 
595 
4,512 
7,129 
4,914 
11,878 

58, 164 

1,646 

422 

1,415 

1,817 

524 

213 

29 

821 

1,813 

?310 

4,252 

85,613 

22,417 

9,286 

15,302 

20,875 

4,566 

3,122 

1,734 

3,043 

4^302 

6,319 

13,235 

64.7 

37.5 

18.9 

36.9 
31.1 

8.0 

9.6 

3.4 

15.7 

31.0 

22.1 

29.6 

27.8 

11.8 
3.4 

11.7 
2.2 
1.0 
3.3 

,9 

8.6 

16.7 
8.0 

11.9 

43.0 

31.4 

17.8 

31.7 
7.0 

12.3 

34.0 

25.2 

53.9 

63.8 

36.3 

40.4 

23.0 

47 

3.6 

5.8 
7.4 
9.0 

4.2 

1.2 

9.8 
13.7 

17.1 
14.5 

34.0 

63.9 

78.6 

62.5 

85.6 
7&7 
61,8 

73.6 
36.3 

32.5 

46.6 

45.1 

549 

194 

9401 

36o; 

334 

449 

78 

432 

1,367 

783 

3,427 

226 

67 

266 

161 

91 

140 

16 

201 

283 

214 

617 

Far Western 

8,903 

2,182 

753,418 

173,490 

54,028 

15,262 

104,201 

nocf non 

23.0 

K(\ 0 

7.2 

OR A 

31.1 

! 

8.8 

. 17.5 

60.1 

i 29.9 
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BATES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Table 551 . — Average monthly rates of exchange at New York, 1912-1922,^ 


ARGENTINE PESOS (PAPER) 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mai. 

Apr 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug, 

Sept, 

Oct 

Nov. 

Bee 

1912 

42.460 

42.500 

1 

42.604 

42.655 

42.526 

42. 510 

42. 510 

42. 510 

42. 510 

42.510 

42.478 

42.495 

1913 

42.510 

42. 878 

42.720 

42.535 

42.470 

42. 395 

42. 260 

42. 110 

42, no 

42. no 

42.110 

42. 110 

1914 

42.1581 

42,522 

42.540 

42.365 

42 230 

42. 230 

42.246 

243. 465 

44.683 

43.042 

43.428 

43 720 

1915 

i 43.348! 

43.332 

42.925 

42.586 

42.005 

42.018 

42. 236 

41. 385 

41.712 

42.080 

42. 212 

42. 560 

1916 

42.652 

42.858 

43.158 

43.068 

42.525 

42. 182 

41. 592 

41. 402 

42.126 

42. 900 

43.240 

43.824 

1917 

44. 17 

43.96 

43.402 

42.642 

43.262 

43. 918 

43.525 

43. 104 

42.900 

43. 768 

46.600 

46.680 

1918 

44.82 

43.895 

44.062 

44.472 

45. 192 

44.820 

44 388 

44.413 

44.632 

44. 712 

44.828 

45. 018 

1919 

44.804 

44.748 

44.328 

44.045 

44.100 

43.220 

42.548 

; 42.138 

42.315 

42.324 

42.945 

' 43. no 

1920 

43.076 

43. 108 

43.320 

42.967 

42.485 

42.058 

40.496 

37.657 

36.808 

35.807 

33.650 

34.368 

1921 

34.792 

35.078 

34. 122 

32.476 

31.585 

30.782 

28.9,52 

29.284 

30. 637 

32. 154 

32. 329 

32.914 

1922 

33.963 

36. 334 

36.423 

35.529 

36. 260 

36.016 

36. 013 

36. 117 

35.677 

35.822 

1 36. 180 

37.650 


1 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, page 506, thiougb June, 1921. Aveiage of weekly 
quotations, Federal Reserve Board Bulletin, July, 1921. Average monthly rate of exchange. 

2 Interpolation, no quotation. 

EGYPTIAN TAT ARl.i 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee, 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1912 

100. 345 

100.398 

100. 310 

99.980 

100. 006 

99.992 

99. 972 

100.090 

100.042 

100. 412 

99. 980 

100.005 

1913 

J 00. 144 

99.928 

99.845 

99 832 

99.862 

99.690 

99 662 

99. 952 

100.120 

100. 244 

99. 912 

99.768 

1914 

99.965 

99.855 

99.685 

99.828 

99.912 

99.912 

100. 158 

103.630 

103. 292 

102.552 

100. 962 

100.236 

1915 

99.582 

99. 138 

98.708 

98.372 

96.320 

97. 955 

97.738 

96. 335 

96. 232 

96. 144 

95. 805 

96.840 

1916 

97. 605 

97.652 

97. 740 

97.770 

97.648 

97,575 

97.592 

97.590 

97.612 

97.698 

97.698 

97.644 

1917 

97.605 

97.538 

97. 576 

97.670 

97.578 

97.626 

97.608 

97.680 

1 97.628 

97. 572 

97. 576 

98.08 

1918 

97. 585 

97.580 

97.552 

97. 598 

97.600 

97. 570 

97.560 

97.618 

! 97.630 

97,675 

97.712 

97.730 

1919 

97,726 

97.702 

96.480 

95.525 

95.808 

94.588 

91. 395 

88.036 

1 85. 618 

85.600 

84. 834 

78.442 

1920 ; 

75. 864 

68.660 

74.123 

80.088 

7a 934 

79.642 

78.362 

73.498 

72.510 

70.876 

70. 665 

72.482 

1921 1 

76. 916 

79.482 

80.405 

80. 780 

82.390 

78.298 

75. 126 

75.128 

1 76.810 

79.538 

81.428 

84.630 


J International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, page 506. 


INDIAN RUPEE— CENTS PER RUPEE.i 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

1919 

35.660 

86.650 

3.5.875 

35.650 

42.500 

42.600 

43.000 

43. 500 

46.000 

43.000 

43, 375 

46.000 

1920 

44.126 

45.500 

47. 250 

46.600 

43.500 

40.875 

37.875 

35. 760 

33.788 

30.625 

29. 375 

27.260 

1921 

28. 574 

28.938 

26.906 

26.100 

26.344 

26.422 

23. 059 

24.224 

i 26.390 

27. 419 

26.874 

27.449 

1922 

27.810! 

28. 143 

27.822 

27.810 

28.751 

28.911 

28.891 

29.014 

5 28.741 

28.842 

29.611 

80.649 



1 Jauuary-September, 1919, highest rate for month. Federal Reserve B card. B uUetirL January, 1921, page 
31. October, 1919-Becember, 1920, averag e between high and low quotations for month, Federal Reserve 
Board Bulletins. January, 1921- June, 1921, average of weekly high and low quotations for mon% Federal 
Reserve Board Bulletins. July, 1921 to date, average rate oi exchange. Federal Reserve Board Bulletins. 


POUND STERLING.i 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

1912 

4. 86988 

4.8728 

4.87212 

8 



4.87200 

4. 87662 

4. 87526 

4. 87250 

4, 86038 

4. 86740 

4.86062 

4.86025 

1913 

4. 86880 

4.87462 

4.87288 

4.86875 

4 8651 

4, 86700 

4. 8678 

4. i^640 

4. 85676 

4.86800 

4.^262 

4.8635 

1914 

4. 8623 

4.8570 

4. 86276 

4.8698 

4. 88312 

4. 88488 

4. 8878 

5. 000 

4. 98126 

4.953 

4.9CB12 

4.8716 

1915 

4. 84219 

4. 82062 

4.8018 

4.7945 

4.7925 

4, 77647 

4. 76475 

4. 70625 

4. 69126 

4. 68675 

4.67062 

4. 72075 

1916 

4. 76062 

4. 75906 

4. 76412 

4. 76484 

4.75812 

4.76788 

4. 76766 

4. 7575 

4 75738 

4.75672 

4. 75672 

4.74788 

1917 

4. 76672 

4.765 

4.75438 

4.75672 

4.76647 

4.75438 

4. 75531 

4. 7646 

4. 75484 

4. 76219 

4.752 

4.75172 

1918., 

4. 7526 

4.7525 

4.7526 

4.7550 

4. 7550 

4, 75375 

4. 7525 

4. 76626 

4. 7650 

4 7660 

14. 7675 

4.7575 

1919 

4. 7576 

4. 7575 

4.70 

4.65125 

4.65625 

4.61250 

4. 4275 

4.2725 
3. 62 

4.18 

4. 17125 

[4. 08125 

3.76875 

1920 

3.67 

3.37625 

3. 77125 

3. 9130 

3.85 

13. 9475 

3. 8526 

l3. 5125 

[3. 4730 

3. 42. 60 

3.49126 

1921 

3. 75625 

3. 87125 

3.9150 

3.93 

3. 9775 

3. 7725 

3. 63213 

3. 65363 

3.7240 

3 87289 

3. 97020 

4. 16611 

1922 

4. 22478 

4.862 

4.32572 

4.41337 

4.44612 

4.45186 

4.44637 

4.46468 

4.43070 

4.43848 

4.47092 

4.6098 
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Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


CARLOAD WEIGHTS. 


Table 662 .— weight -per carhad of freight originatmg on Class I railroads in 
the United States for the quarter ending June SO, mo, calendar year im and nine 

months of 1922, 

[Interstate Commerce Commission ] 


Average weight per carload 
(m tons of 2,000 pounds). 


Conainodity. 

April, May, 
and June, 
1920. 

Calendar 
year 1921. 

Nine 

months, 

1922. 

Wheat 

Tons 

39 4 

Tons 

Tons 

39 8 


36.2 
30.0 

30.9 

12.2 

13.9 

12.4 

17.5 

18.7 

13.4 

11.7 
10 3 

9.7 

11.5 

11.6 
13.2 
12.6 




38 5 

Flour and meal 


29 6 

Hay, straw, and alfalfa 



Tohacco 

10 9 

12,3 

Cotton 

11 6 

11 3 

Citrus fruits 

16 2 

11 5 

Potatoes 

18.2 

11.4 
11.6 

9.7 

9.5 

10.9 

11.2 

12.2 

12.2 

27.7 
23.1 

47.7 

60.4 

11.8 
26.0 

1 7 n 

Horses and mules 

i/. D 
n 0 

Cattle and calves 

ii o 
11 ct 

Sheep and goats 

II 0 

A Q 

Hogs 

y c 
Q a 

Poultry 

y* D 

1 A Gt 


iu* y 
111 

Butter and cheese 

Ix. 1 
19 Q 

Wool 

i A. o 

11 7 

97 A 

Sugar, sirup, glucose, lud molasses 

28 0 
24.8 
48 0 

Canned goods 

iS#. ^ 
22.8 
47 9 
53.1 
11 6 
23 8 

Anthracite coal 

Bituminous coal 

50.1 

Textiles 

12.8 
26 8 

Lumber, timber, box shocks, staves, and headings 



Table 553. — Index numbers showing changes in freight rates of 50 representative agri- 
mltural products, by months, years 1900 to 1922, inclusive. 

[Average for year 1913=100.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept- 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec. 

Yearly 

aver- 

age- 

1900 

105.7 

105.7 

103.8 

103.4 

103.7 

103.6 

103.7 

103.5 

103.4 

103.5 

103.9 

103.9 

104.0 

1901 

103. 8 

104.4 

104.4 

104.4 

104.3 

103.5 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

m4 

103.9 

103.9 

10S.8 

1902.... 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

103.7 

103.6 

103.3 

103.1 

102.8 

102.7 

102.7 

103.6 

103.4 

19(».... 

103.9 

103.6 

103.5 

103 5 

103.1 

102.9 

103.0 

102.9 

102.8 ! 

102.6 

102.9 

103-7 

103,2 

1904.... 

103,5 

102.7 

102.1 , 

102.0 

90.8 

101.9 

102.3 

102.3 

102,3 

102.3 

102.3 

105.2 

101.6 

1905.... 

101.4 

101.8 

101.7 

101.9 

101.5 

101.0 

100 8 

100.7 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

101.2 

1906.... 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

100 8 

100.3 

100-1 

100.1 

100.1 

100.2 

100.6 

1907.... 

100.2 

98.3 

100.2 

100.4 

100.3 

100.3 

100.4 

100.2 

99.9 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.9 

1908,.., 

99.7 

90.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.9 

100.1 

100 1 

100.6 

100.5 

100.6 

100.4 

100.4 

100.1 

1909 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

: 999 

100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

1910.... 

99.9 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.6 

100.5 

100.6 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.4 

100.4 

1911 

100.4 

ioa4 

300.4 

! 100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.5 

! 100.4 

3912 

100.5 

100.4 

; 100.4 

100 4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.6 

100.5 

100.6 

100.4 

1913.,.. 

100,5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.2 

99.5 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

100.0 

1914.... 

' 99.3 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99 5 

99.6 

99.4 

1915.... 

99.7 

100.0 

100.2 

100.2 

100.3 

100.8 

100.3 

100,3 

100.3 

100.5 

100.4 

100.4 

100.2 

1916 

100.6 

100.6 

100-6 

100,6 

1 100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.7 

100,7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.6 

1917 

100.7 

100.7 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

101.6 

101.9 

102.2 

102 4 

102.4 

101.3 

1918.... 

102.4 

' 102.4 

102.4 

103.2 

i 103.3 

108.8 

130.7 

130. 7 

130.7 

130.5 

130.3 

13a3 

117.1 

1919 

130.3 

130.3 

130.4 

130.5 

130. 5 

130.8 

130.8 

130.5 

130.7 

131.4 

131.4 

131.6 

130.8 

1920 

131.8 

131. 8 

132.1 

132. 1 

132. 1 

131.9 

131.7 

140.2 

176.1 

176.1 

176.1 

176.8 

147.4 

1921 

176.8 

! 176.8 

177.3 

177.8 

177.8 

177.8 

177.7 

177.4 

177.2 

176.1 

176.8 

175.8 

177.0 

1922 

161,5 

161.4 

161.4 

161.7 

161.6 

158.2 

158 0 

168.0 

158.3 

159,0 

159 0 

169.0 

159.8 
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RAILWAY FREIGHT TONNAGE. 

Table 554 . — Tonnage earned on railways in the United States, 1916-1922,^ 


Class I roads, 2 year ending Dec. 31— 


Product. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

FAKM PRODUCTS. 

Animal matter: 

Animals, live — 

Hoises and mules 

Cattle and calves 

Sheep and goats 

Hogs 

1,000 short 
tons 

■ 17,294 

1,000 short 
tons. 

17,906 

1,000 short 
tons 

17,257 

1,000 short 
tons 

19, 395 

1,000 short 
tons. 
f 936 

j 9, 809 

1 1,344 

1 5,421 

1,000 short 
tons. 
430 
8,526 
1, 176 
5,506 

1,000 short 
tons 

Packing-houso pioducts— 

Dressed meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packmg - house 
products 

2,808 

1,096 

2,633 

2,966 

1,3.57 

2,567 

3,714 

1,303 

3,510 

3,398 

1,371 

3,736 

2,770 

1,051 

2,206 

2, 579 
972 

2,095 


Total packing-house prod- 
ucts 

6,837 

6,890 

8,527 

8,505 

6,027 

5,646 


Eggs 3 

Butter and cheese * 


1 



536 

425 

551 

435 


Poultry (including game 

and nsh) - 

Wool 

Other animal matter 

1,097 

505 

4,741 

! 1,022 
499 
5,541 

1,154 

494 

6,338 

1,322 

547 

5,724 

264 

293 

1,540 

276 

400 

1,327 


Total animal matter 

30,473 

! 31,858 

35,770 

35,494 

26,595 

1 24,273 


Vegetable matter; 

Cotton 

Fruit and vegetables 

Potatoes 3 

4,212 

17,621 

i 3,552 

17,679 

3,550 

18,736 

3,803 

19,726 

3,379 
10,045 
4, 118 

3,186 
9,204 
4,639 : 


Crain and grain products — 
Grain — 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Other OTain 

Grain products— 

Flour 

Other grain products 
Total gram and 
grain products.. 

■ 55,685 

10,319 

8,234 

74,238 

46,372 

10,065 

8,413 

64,850 

55,867 

10,588 

8,630 

75,084 

52,375 

11,670 

9,079 

73,123 

if 23,131 
ij 12,689 
8,615 
5,669 

10,952 

8,891 

69,947 

29,041 

17,219 

7,543 

4,569 

10, 554 
7,881 

76,807 


Hay 

Sugar, sirup, glucose, and 

mol^sGS---.. - 

Tobacco 

Other vegetable matter 

7,243 

‘ 3,762 

1,016 
9,305 

8,314 

4,235 

1,029 

9,204 

8,239 

4,204 

1,160 

9,257 

7,483 

4,934 

1,293 

9,601 

7,957 

5,664 

1,081 

15,250 

5,163 

4,767 
933 
15, 169 


Total vegetable matter. , . 

117,398 

108,865 

120,230 

119,967 

i 117,441 

119,868 


Canned goods (food products)*.. 





3,074 

2,626 


Total farm products ...... 

147,871 

140,723 

156,000 

155,461 

: 147,110 

146,767, 


OTHER FREIGHT. 

Products of mines 

Products of forests 

Manuiaotures 

All other (induding all freight 
in less than carload lots) 

680,123 ! 
93,819 
185,025 

95,162 

[ 732,656 
100,838 
188,796 

101,006 

734,791 
97,043 
176, 197 

99,032 

589,951 

94,076 

163,825 

92,799 

1 712,154 

1 100,766 

I 242,189 

53,202 

510,860 

76,923 

163,699 

I 42,080 


Total tonnage 

1,202,000 

1,264,019 

i 

1,263,063 

1,096,111 

1,255,421 

940,329 



1 Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Original shipment only, excluding 
freight received by each railway from connecting railways and other carriers. 

2 Boads having annual operating revenues in excess of $1,000,000. 

» Not separately stated prior to 1920. 
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Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 

FREIGHT RATES 

Table ^65.— Statement showing rate changes from January 1, 1900, to January 1, 192$^ 
in the 50 re'presentative freight rates on agricultural products; also index numlers hosed 
on average of the year 1913. 


[Eates are in cents per 100 pounds ] 


Rate No. 
Wheat: 


1 — 

From 


Rate. 


Index 

No. 


Remarks. 


Rate No. 5— 
"Wheat: From 


Rate 


Index 

No. 


Remarks. 


Larimore, N. D , I 
to Minneapolis, | 
Idinn.: 

Average, 1913.. 
Jan. 1, 1900.... 
Aug. 28, 1902.. 
Sept.l, 1905... 
Sept. 1. 1906... 
June 25, 1918.. 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 
Jan. 1, 1922,... 
Jan. 1, 1923.... 
Bute No. 2 — 

^Vlleat. From 
Tracy, Mmn., to 
New Ulm, Minn: 
Aveiage, 1913 . 
Jan.l, 1900.... 
July 21, 1913.. 
June 26, 1918.. 
Dec. 20, 1920. . 
Jan. 1, 1922.... 
Jan. 1, 1923.... 
Rate No. 3 — 

Wheat: From 
Hays, Kans., to 
Denver, Colo.: 
Average, 1913 . 
Jan. 1, 1900.... 
June 25, 1918.. 
June 15, 1920. . 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 
Dec. 29, 1921.. 
Jan 1, 1923.... 
Rate No. 4— 

Wheat: From 
CmcmnatijOhio, 
to Atlanta, Ga.: 
Average, 1913 . 
Jan. 1, 1900. . . 
Feb. 28, 1900. . 
Apr. 18, 1900.. 
Feb. 1, 1905... 
Sept.l, 1908... 
Sept. 1,1916... 
June 25,1918-. 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 

Jan. 1, 1922 

Jan. 1, 1923.,.. 
Rate No. 6 — 

Wheat: From 
Chicago, 111., to 
Buiralo, N. Y.: 
Average, 1913 . 
Jan. 1, 1900.... 
Mar. 6, 1900. . . 
Nov. 1, 1900... 
Junel, 1901... 
Oct. 21, 1901... 
Dec. 8, 1902. . . 
May 11, 1903... 
Dec. 1,1903... 
May 2, 1904... 
Deo. 6, 1904... 
Feb.l, 1905... 
May9, 1905.... 
Sept. 1, 1905... 
Mayl, 1907.... 
Feb.l, 1910... 
leb. 15, 1911.. 
Mar. 1, 1911... 


Cents. 

12 

15 

14.5 

12.5 
12 
15 

20.5 

17.5 
17.5 


8.34 

10 

6.3 

8 

11 

9.5 

9.5 


30 

30 
36 

31 
42 

35.5 

36.5 


2*4 

24 

21 

24 

22 

24 

25 

31.5 

39.5 

35.5 

36.5 


14.5 

13.5 
9.5 

11 

-9.5 

11 

12.5 
11 

12.5 

11 

12.5 
11 

9.5 

11 

12 

15 

14.5 
15 


100.0 

125.0 
120.8 
104.2 

100.0 
125.0 

170.8 

145.8 
145 8 


100.0 

119.9 
75.5 
95.9 

131.9 

113.9 
113.9 


100.0 

100.0 

120.0 

103.3 

140.0 

121.7 

121.7 


100.0 

100.0 

87.5 

100,0 

91.7 

100.0 

104.2 

131.2 
164,0 
147.9 
147.9 


100.0 

93.1 

65.5 
75.9 

65. 5 
75.9 

86.2 
75.9 
86.2 

75.9 

86.2 

76.9 

65.5 

75.9 
82.8 

103.4 

100.0 

103.4 


Aug., 1902-124.5 


June, 1918- 105.0 
Aug., 1920-133.9 


July, 1913-104.1 
June, 1918= 79.6 
Dec., 1920-109.8 


June, 1918-104.0 
June, 1920- 111.1 
Aug-, 1920- 110. 4 
Dec., 1921-137.0 


Feb., 1900- 99. 1 
Apr., 1900- 92.9 


June, 1918- 109. 6 
Aug., 1920-137.7 


Mar., 1900- 69.1 


Oct., 1901- 69.2 
Dec., 1902- 83. 9 
May, 1903- 79.2 

May, 1904- 76.2 
Dec, 1904- 84.9 

May, 1905- 68.2 


Feb., 1911-101.7 


Chicago, III., to 
Buffalo, N.Y.— 
Continued. 

Aug. 16, 1912.. 

Feb. 10,1914.. 

June?, 1918... 

June25, 1918.. 

Feb. 29, 1920.. 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

Jan. 1, 1922.... 

Jan. R 1923.... 

Rate No. 6 — 
Wheat: From 
Wichita, Kans , 
to Galveston, 
Tex. (for ex- 
port): 

Average, 1913 .i 


Jan. 1, 1900 

Aug. 15, 1902.. 
Dec. 15, 1902.. 
Feb. 1, 1904... 
Feb. 6, 1904. . . 
June 10, 1904.. 
Aug. 22, 1905.. 
Oct. 1, 1905.... 
Jan. 1, 1906.... 
July 12, 1906.. 
July 30, 1906 . 
Aug. 11, 1906. 
Sept. 10, 1906.. 
May 2, 1907.... 
July 15, 1907 .. 
Sept. 2, 1907.. . 
Feb. 5, 1916... 
Feb. 15,1917.. 
June 25, 1918. . 
Dec. 30, 1919.. 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 
Junel, 1922... 
Jan. 1, 1923.... 
late No. 7.— 
Wheat: From 
Rip^ia, Wash , 
to Portland, 
Oreg: 

Average, 1913 . 
Jan. 1,1900... 
Feb. 2, 1903... 
Nov. 1,1909... 
Jime 25, 1918. . 
Aug. 26,1920.. 
Jan. 1,1922.... 
Jan. 1, 1923.... 
late N 0 , 8. — 

Wheat: From 
Pana, lib, to 
New York, N. 
Y. (domestic): 
Average, 1913 . 
Jan. 1,1900.... 
Mar. 5, 1900- . . 
Oct. 8, 1900... - 
Nov. 1,1900... 
June 1,1901... 
Oct. 21, 1901... 
Dec. 8, 1902. . . 
Sept. 30, 1903. . 
Dec. 1, 1903. . . 
May 2, 1904.... 


Cents 

14.5 
15 

16.5 

20.5 
21 

29.5 
: 26.5 
! 26.5 


100.0 

103.4 
113. 8\| 
141. 1/ 

144.8 

203.4 

182.8 
182.8 


Aug., 1912-101.5 
Feb., 1914=102.3 

June, 1918-117.2 

Feb., 1920-141.5 
Aug., 1920- 156.1 


25 


100.0 


34 

28.5 

30.5 

27.5 

25.5 

28.5 
27 

27.75] 

28.5 
27.25] 

24.5 
27.25] 

28.5 

26.5 
27.75 
25 
25.7 

26.5 

36.5 

37.5 

50.5 
44 
44 


136.0 

114.0 

122.0 
110.C\ 
102.0/ 

114.0 

108.0 

111.0 

114.0 
109. 0\ 

98 Of 

109.0 

114.0 

106.0 
111.0 
100.0 
102.8 
106.0 

146.0 

150.0 

202.0 
176.0 
176.0 


Aug., 1902- 123. 9 
Dec., 1902-118.4 

Feb., 1904-103.4 

June, 1904—110.4 
Aug., 1905=112.1 


July, 1906=110.1 
Aug., 1906—105.5 
Sept., 1906- 112. 5 
May, 1907=106.3 
July, 1907-108.7 
Sept., 1907= 100. 4 
Feb., 1916-102.4 
Feb., 1917=104.4 
June, 1918=114.0 
Dec., 1919=146.3 
Aug., 1920=160.1 


15 

19 

16.25] 

15 

19 

24 

21.5 

21.5 


100.0 

125.7 

108.3 

100.00 

126.7 
160.0 

143.3 
143.3 


Feb., 1903-109.0 

June, 1918-105.3 
Aug., 1920— 133.1 


22 

100. OC 

25.5 

115,9 

17.5 

79.5 

19.5 

88.6 

22.5 

102.3 

19.5 

88.6 

22.5 

102.3 

25 

113.6 

23 

104.5 

25 

113.6 

22.5 

102.3 


Mar., 1900- 84.2 
Oct., 1900- 86.5 


Oct., 1901- 93.5 
Dec.. 1902-111. 0 
Sept., 1903=113.3 

May, 1904=102.7 
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FEEIGHT EATES—('ontinue<L 

Table 555. — Statement showing rate changes from January 1, 1900, to January 1923, 
in the 50 representative freight rates on agricultural products; also index numbers based 
on average of the year 1913 — Continued. 



Rate 

Index 

No 

Remarks. 


Rate 

Index 

No. 

Remarks. 

Bate No. 8.— 




Rate N 0 . 12 — Corn : 




Wheat: Prom 




From Omaha, 




Pana, 111., to 




Nebr., to Bir- 




New York, N. 




mingham, Ala : 

Cents 



Y. (domestic)— 




Average, 1913 . 

37 

100.0 i 


Contmued. 

Cents. 



Jan. 1 , 1900 

33 

89 2 1 


Dec. 5, 1904. . . 

25 

; 113.6 

Dec , 1904=112.1 

Feb. 26, 1000. . 

30 

81.1 1 

Feb., 1900 = 88. 1 

Feb, 1, 1905... 

22.5 

i 1G2.3 


Mayl, 1900.... 

134 

91.9 


June 12, 1905.. 

19.5 

88.6 

June, 1905= 93 6 

Oct. 12, 1900... 

131 

83. 8 

Oct , 1900= 83. 7 

Sept. 1, 1905... 

22.5 

102.3 


Feb. 5, 1901... 

134 

91.9 

Feb., 1901= 90 7 

Aug. 18, 1906.. 

20,6 

93.2 

Aug., 1906= 98.2 

Feb.l, 1904... 

132 

86.5 


Apr 1,1907... 

1 21 

95 5 


Feb. 12, 1904.. 

^30 

81 1 


Alay 1,1908.... 

21,5 

97.7 


Mar. 6, 1904... 

127 

73.0 

Mai., 1904= 7} 3 

Feb. 1, 1910... 

1 22 

100.0 


June 10, 1904 . . 

134 

91.9 

June, 1904= 86.2 

Jan 8,1914.... 

23 

104.5 

Jan., 1914=103.5 

Feb. 9, 1905... 

131 

83.8 

Feb., 1905= 86.1 

Jan. 20, 1915... 

23 8 

108. 2 

Jan., 1915=105.9 

Apr.l, 1905... 

134 

91.9 


Apr. 6, 1918... 

26.5 

120.5 

Apr., 1918=118.5 

Aug 21,1905.. 

132.5 

87.8 

Aug., 1905= 9C.4 

June 25, 1918. . 

32 5 

147. 7 

June, 1918=125. 

Oct. 1, 1905.... 

133 

89.2 


Dec. 31, 1919.. 

33.5 

152.3 

Doc,, 1919=1478. 

Jan. 1, 1906.... 

134 

01.9 


Aug 26,1920.. 

47 

213.6 

Aug., 3920=164. 2 

July 8, 1906 

132.75 

88.5 

July, 1906= 89.3 

Jan 1,1922.... 

42.5 

193.2 


Jan. 1, 1907.... 

133.76 

91.2 


Jail. 1, 1923... . 

42.5 

193,2 


Aug 32, 1907.. 

135 

94.6 

Aug, 1907= 93,4 

Rate N 0 . 9. — Corn* 




Aug. 1, 1908... 

37 

100.0 


From Charles- 




Jan. 1,1916 .. 

2 38 

102.7 


ton. Mo., to San 




June 25, 19 I 8 .. 

249 

132. 4 

June, 1918=108.6 

Antonio, Tex.: 




Aug. 26, 1920.. 

263.5 

171.6 

Aug., 1920= 140.0 

Average, 1913 . 

31.5 

100.0 


Nov. 22, 1920. . 

262.5 

168.9 

Nov ,1920=170.8 

Jan, 1, 1900 

31 

98.4 


Jan. 1, 1922.... 

253.5 

144.6 


Dee. 15, 1902. . 

30.5 

96.8 

Dec , 1902 = 97. 5 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

253,5 

144.6 


Sept. 17, 19C7.. 

31.6 

100.0 

Sept., 1907= 98.3 

RateNo.Ll—Com: 




June 25, 1918. . 

41.6 j 

131.7 

June, 1918=106.3 

From Washing- 




Aug. 26, 1920.. 

66 

177.8 

Aug., 1920 = 140. 6 

ton CourtHouse, 




Jan. 1, 1’922 

44 

139.7 


Ohio, to Provi- 




Jan. 1, 1923.... 

44 

139.7 


dence, R. I.: 




Rate N. lu — Com 




Average, 1913 . 

18.5 

100. 0 


From Sperry, 




Jan. 1, 3900.... 

17 

91.9 


Iowa, to Los An- 




Aug. 6, 1900... 

14.5 

78.4 

: Aug ,1900= 80,6 

geles, Cahf.: 




Nov. 1, 1900... 

16.5 

89.2 


Average, 1913. 

60 

me 


Dec. 8, 1902. . . 

18.5 

100.0 

1 Dec., 1902= 97 6 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

75 

125.0 


May 11, 1903...! 

17 

91.9 

May, 1903= 94.6 

Jan, 1, 1909 

60 

100.0 


Dec. 1, 1903. . . 

18.5 

100.0 


June 25, 1918.. 

68. 5 

114.2 

June, 1918=102.8 

May 2, 1904.... 

16.6 

89.2 

; May, 190 i= 89.5 

Aug, 26, 1920.. 

91.5 f 

152.5 

Aug., 1920 = 121. 6 

Dec. 5, 1904. . .1 

18 5 

100.0 

1 Dec., 1904= 98 6 

June 1, 1922. .. 

72 i 

12 c. 0 


Fob. 1, 1905... 

16.5 

89 2 


Jan. 1, 1923.... 

72 

mo 


Mays, 1905.... 

14.6 

78.4 

1 May, 1906= 80,8 

Rate N 0.11— Com: 




Sept. 1, 1905... 

16.6 

89.2 


From Superior, 




Apr. 1, 1907... 

18 

97.3 


Nebr., to Chi- 




Feb.l, 1910... 

18.5 

100.0 


cago, 111.: 




Jan. 16, 1915... 

19.3 1 

104. 3 

Jan., 1916=302.2 

Average, 1913. 

22.9 

100.0 


Mar. 30, 1918. . 

22 

118.9 

Mar., 1918=105.2 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

26 

109.2 


June 25, 1918. . 

27 

145. 9 

June, 1918=124.3 

July 12, 1902 . , 

21 

91.7 

July, 1902 = 97.9 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

37 

200. 0 

Aug,, 1920=166.4 

Aug, 16, 1902- . 

26 

109.2 

Aug., 1902= 101. 3 

Oct, 15, 1921... 

33.5 

181.1 

Oct., 1921=189.6 

Dec. 22, 1902. . 

27 

117,9 

Dec , 1902=112.0 

Jan. 1, 1923.. . 

33.5 

181.1 


Dec 28, 1903.. 

26 

109,2 

Dec., 1903=116.8 

Rate No. 14— 




Feb. 4, 1904. . . 

23 

100 4 

InAyl 1 

Oats: From Mc- 




Feb. 16, 1904. . 

21 

91.7 

1904:=^ 97, 1 

Intosh, Mmn. to 




Mar. 12, 1904.. 

17 

74.2 

Mar., 1904= 80.4 

Minneapolis, 




June 10, 1904.. 

26 

109.2 

June, 1904= 98.7 

Minn. 




Oct. 2, i905.... 

24 

104 8 

Oct., 1905=104.9 

Average, 1913 - 

10 4 

100.0 


Jan. 1, 1906.... 

26 

109 2 


Jan. 1, 1900.... 

14 

134.6 


July 1906.... 

28. 75 

103,7 

July, 1906=103 9 

Sept. 1, 1905.. . 

12 

115 4 


Aug, 2, 1906... 

21 

91.7 

Aug., 1906= 92.1 

Sept. 3, 1906... 

11 

105.8 


July 13, 1907... 

22.9 

mo 

July, 1907= 96.8 

Aug. 20,1913.. 

9 4 

90 4 

Aug., 1913= 99.8 

June 25, 1918, . 

31.5 

137.6 

June, 1918=107. 5 

Jan. 23, 1916.. . 

10 3 

99.0 

Jan., 1916= 92 9 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

42.6 

185.6 

Aug,, 1920= 146. 9 

June 25, 1918.. 

13 

125.0 

June, 1918=104,2 

Nov. 22, 1920., 

43 

187.8 

Nov., 1920= 186. 3 

Mar, 20, 1919.. 

14 

134.6 

Mar., 1919=128 7 

Jan. 1, 1922 

34 

148 5 


Aug. 20, 1920,. 

19 

182 7 

Aug., 1920= 14.3. 9 

June if 1922. . - 

33.5 

146,3 


Jan. 1, 1922.... 

15 

144 2 


Jan. 1, 1923 

33.5 

146.3 


Jan. 1, 1923. . . . 

15 

144 2 



» Combinatioa on Belmont, Mo. 2 Combination on Cairo, 111. 
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Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 

FREIGHT RATES— Oontinued. 

Table bbh. —Statement showing rate changes from Januarij 1, 1900, to January 1, 192S, 
in the 50 representative freight rates on agricultural products; also index numbers based 
on average of the year 1918 — Continued. 


Bale No. 15— 
Oats. From 
Chariton, Iowa, 
to New Orleans, 
La.! 

Average, 1913. 
Jan.l, 1900.... 
Apr. 11, 1901 . . 
June 22, 1901.. 
Sept. 10,1902.. 
FcU 16,1909.. 
June 26,1918.. 
Dec. 1, 1919. . . 
Feb. 24, 1920. . 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 
Dec. 3, 1920... 
Jan. 2, 1922.... 
Apr.l, 1922... 
Junel, 1922... 
July 1,1922.... 
Jan. 1,1928..,. 
Bate No. 16 — 
Oats: From XJr- 
bana, Ohio, to 
New York, N. 

y.: 


Average, 1913 
Jan. 1, 1900... 
Mar. 5, 1900. . . 
Apr. 2, 1900. 
Nov. 1, 1900. 
June 1, 1901. .. 
Oct. 21, 1901... 
Dec. 8, 1902. . . 
May 11, 1903. . 
Dec. 1, 1903. . . 
May 2, 1904.... 
Dec. 5, 1904. . 
Feb. 1,1905-. 
June 12, 1905- , 
Sept. 1,1905... 
Apr.l, 1907... 
Feb. 1,1910... 
Dee. 1, 1914. . . 
Dec. 13, 1914. . 
Jan, 15,1915... 
Apr. 6, 1918... 
June 25, 1918.. 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 
Sept. 28, 1921- 
Jan. 1, 1923.... 
Eate No. 17— Hay: 
From Auburn, 
N. Y., to New 
York City, N. 
Y.: 


Average, 1913. 

Jan. 1, 1900 ! 

Feb. 1915..: 
Aug. 1, 1917... 
June 26, 1918.. 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 
Jan. 1,1922.... 
Jan. 1,1923-.. 
Bate No. 18— Hay: 
From Trinidad, 
Colo., to Kansas 
City, Mo.: 
Average, 1913. 
Jan. 1,1900... 
Sept. 30, 1916. 
June 25, 1918.. 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922- 
Jan. 1, 1923-.. 


Rate. 


Index 

No. 


Remarks. 


Rate 


Index 

No. 


Remarks. 


Rate No 19 — Hay: 
From Green 


Cents. 


21 

100 0 

3 31 

147.6 

,3 30 

142.9 

13 25 

119-0 

3 22 

104 8 

21 

100.0 

27 

128 6 

29 

138 1 

8 31.5 

150 0 

3 42.5 

202.4 

3 42 

200 0 

3 38.5 

183 3 

3 46.6 

221.4 

3 46 

219.0 

343 

204.8 

3 43 

204 8 


Apr., 1901=144 5 
Jime,1901=135.7 
Sept., 1902= 109.1 
Feb., 1909=102 4 
June, 1918=105.7 

Feb,, 1920=140 6 
Aug., 1920= 160 1 
Dec., 1920= 200.2 
Jan., 1922=183.8 


Bay, Wis., to 
Chicago, HI.: 
Average, 1913. 

Jan. 1, 1900 

June 25, 1918.. 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 
J an 1 , 1922. ... 
Jan. 1, 1923-.. 

Bate No 20— Hay: 
Prom Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
Average, 1913. 
Jan. 1, 1900-.. 
Feb. 1, 1905... 
Aug. 1, 1908... 
Jan.l, 1916.— 
June 25, 1918. . 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 
July 1, 1922-.. 
Jan. 1, 1923 — 


Cents. 
12 5 
12 6 
15.5 
21 
19 
19 


24 

24 

22 

24 

25 

31 5 
39 5 
35 5 
35.5 


100 0 
100.0 
124 0 
168 0 
152 0 
152 0 


100 0 
100 0 
91 7 
100.0 
104 2 
131.2 
164 6 
147 9 
147.9 


June, 1018=104.8 
Aug., 1930= 132 5 


June, 1918=109.6 
Aug., 1920=137.7 


16.5 

18 

14 

12 6 
14 5 
12 5 

14 5 

16.5 

15 

16 6 
14 5 

16 5 
14 5 

12.5 

14.5 
16 

16.6 
17.6 

16.5 

17 3 
20 
25 
36 

31.6 
31.5 


100.0 




109.1 




84.8 

Mar., 

1900= 

87.9 

75.8 

Apr., 

1900= 

76.1 

87.9 



75 8 




87.9 

Oct., 

1901= 

801 

100 0 

Dec., 

1902= 

97.3 

90.9 

May, 

1908= 

93.8 

100 0 



87.9 

May, 

1904= 

88.3 

mo 

Dec , 

1904= 

98.4 

87.9 




76 8 

June, 

1906= 

80 2 

87.9 




97.0 




100.0 




106.1 

mo 

j>Dee., 

1914= 

102.4 

104.8 

Jan., 

1915=102.6 

121 2 

Apr., 

1918=118.5 

151.5 

June, 

1918=127 3 

212.1 

Aug., 

,1920=163.2 

190 9 

Sept., 

, 1921= 

210-0 

190.9 




16 

16 

16.8 

18 

22.5 

31.5 
28 5 

28.6 


100.0 
100.0 
106.3 
120 0 
160 0 
210 0 
190.0 
190.0 


Feb., 1915=101-1 

June, 1918=126.0 
Aug., 1920 = 161.6 


26 

25 

27 

34 

46 

40 

40 


mo 

100.0 

108.0 

136.0 

184.0 

160.0 
160.0 


Sept., 1916= 100.3 
June, 1918= 113.6 
Aug., 1920=145.3 


Bate No 21— Hay: 
From Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to 
Atlanta, Ga : 
Average, 1913.1 
Jan. 1,1900-... 
Feb. 1,1905...1 
Aug. 1,1908... 
Oct. 26,1914... 
Jan. 1,1916-.. 
Sept. 19, 1917-' 
June 25, 1918. . 
Aug. 26, 1920.. 
Nov. 30, 1920.. 
Jan. 1,1922-. 
Jan 1,1923— 


36 

86 

34 

86 

36 1 

37 1 
39 5 
49 5 

64 5 

65 
58 5 
58.5 


100 0 
100 0 
94 4 
100 0 
100 3 
103 1 
109 7 
187 6 
179.2 
ISO 6 
162 6 
162 6 


Oct., 1914=100.1 

Sept., 1917= 105.7 
June, 1918=115.3 
Aug., 1920=145.6 
Nov., 1920=179.2 


Rate No. 22. — Cot- 
t 0 n (c o m “ 
pressed): From 
Clarksdale, 
Miss., to New 
Orleans, La.: 

Average, 1913 . 

Oct. 25, 1900— 

Feb. 1,1901... 

Dec, 24, 1906.. 

Oct. 1, 1908.... 

June26,1918-. 

Sept. 26, 1919.. 

Aug. 26, 1920... 

Jan. 1, 1922.... 

Sept. 30,1922.. 

Jan. 1.1923.... 


32 

25 

32 

29 

32 

47 

62 

77.6 

70 

76.5 

76.5 


mo 

78.1 

100.0 

90.6 

100.0 

146.9 

193.8 
242.2 

218.8 

239.1 
239.1 


Dec., 1906= 97.6 

June, 1918=109,4 
Sept., 1919=156.3 
Aug., 1920=208.2 


Rate No. 23.— Cot- 
t o n (c o m - 
pressed): From 
Abilene, Tex., 
to Galveston, 

Average, 1913. 
Junel, 1905-.. 
Aug. 16, 1909— 
Nov. 19,1910.. 
Jan, 10,1914... 
June25,1918— 
Mar. 18, 1921— 
Jan.l,i922-.. 
July 1,1922-.. 
Jan. 1,1923-... 


52.5 
49 

56.5 

52.5 
51 
66 
89 
82 
80 
80 


100.0 

93.3 

107.6 
100.0 

97.1 

125.7 
169,5 
156.2 
152.4 
152.4 


Aug., 1909=100.7 
Nov., 1910=104.6 
Jan., 1914= 97 9 
June, 1918=302.8 
Mar., 1921=145.5 


* Combin' tir t on East Louis. 
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Table 555. — Statement showing rate changes from January i, lih)0^ to January 1 1923 
in the SO repfesentatim freight rates on agricultural products; also indcr nnmhers based 
on aveiage of the year 1913 — Oontinuod. 



Rate 

Index 

No, 

Remarks 


Rate 

Indt'X 

No 

Remarks 

Rate No. 21.— Cot- 




Rate No. 29.— Cat- 




ton (com- 




tie From Cho, 




pressed): Prom 




Iowa, to Kansas 




Newport, Ark , 




City, Mo.: 

Cents. 



to New Orleans, 




Average, 1913 

J4 

100. 0 


La.- 

Cents. 



Jan. 1, 1900. , . . 

14 

100 0 


Average, 1913. 

47 

100.0 


June 25, 1918... 

17.5 

125.0 

June, 1918=105.0 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

47 

100.0 


Aug. 26, 1920... 

23.5 

167.9 

Aug , 1920=133.3 

June 25, 1918... 

62 

131.9 

June, 1918=106.4 

Jan. 1,1922.... 

21 

150.0 


Aug. 26, 1920... 

83.5 

177.7 

Aug., 1920=140.8 

Jan. 1,1923.... 

21 

150, 0 


Jan. 1, 1922 

75 

159.6 


Rate No. 30 —Cat- 




Sept. 1, 1922... 

87 

185.1 


tie From Gar- 




Jan 1, 3923.... 

87 

185. 1 


retson, S. Dak., 




Rate No. 25 —To- 




to Sioiix City, 




bacco (leaf): 




Iowa. 




From Burke- 




Aveiage, 1913. 

12. 5 

lUO.O 


viUe, Va., to 




Oct. 1,1895.... 

ni 

88 0 


Ricbmond, Va.: 




Jan. 1,1900... 

11 

88.0 


Average, 1913. 

15 

100. 0 


Jan. 10, 1909. . . 

12.5 

100.0 

Jan., 1909= 96.5 

Jan. 1, 3900 

13 

86. 7 


Jui]e25, 1918... 

15.5 

1210 

June, 1918=104 8 

Oct. 15,1903... 

15 

1*00. 0 

Oct., 1903= 94 0 

Aug. 26, 1920... 

21 

168.0 

Aug , 1920=132.5 

June 25, 1918... 

19 

126.7 

June, 1918=105.3 

Jan. 1,1922.... 

19 

152.0 


Aug. 26, 1920... 

26.5 

176.7 

Aug , 1920=136.4 

Jan 1,1923.... 

19 

152.0 


Oct. 10, 1921... 

24 

160.0 

Oct., 1921=164.8 

Rate No. 31.— Cat- 




Jan. 1,1922.... 

21.5 

143.3 


tie: From Red 




Jan. 1,1923.... 

21.5 

143. 3 


Oaks, Iowa, to 




Rate No. 26.— Cat- 




Omaha, Nebr - 




tie: From Ama- 




Aveiage, 1913. 

9.2 

100.0 


riUo, Tex , to 




Jan. 1,1900.... 

9.5 

103.3 


Kansas City, 




Dec. 1,1909.... 

9.2 

100.0 


Mo.: 




June 25, 1918... 

11.5 

125.0 

Jime, 1918=105.0 

Average, 1913. 

31.5 

100.0 


Aug. 26, 1920... 

15. 5 

168.5 

Aug., 1920= 133 4 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

31.5 

100.0 


Jan. 10, 1922... 

14 

152.2 

Jan., 1922=156 9 

Mar. 5, 1903.... 

34,5 

109.5 

Mar., 1903=108.3 

Jan. 1,1923.... 

14 

152. 2 


Nov. 17,1908.. 

33.5 

! 106.3 

1 Nov., 1908= 108 0 

Rate No. 32 —Cat- 




Dec. 30, 1008... 

31.5 

100.0 

Dec, 1908=105 9 

tle: From Co- 




Nov. 15,1911.. 

33 

101.8 

Nov., 1911=102.6 

lumbus, Mo , to ' 




Jan. 31, 1912... 

31.5 

100.0 

! Jan., 1912=104.6 

St. Loms, Mo.: 




June 25, 1918... 

38.5 

122.2 

June, 1918=104 4 

Average, 1913. 

13 

mo 


Aug. 26, 1920... 

52 

165.1 

Aug., 1920=130 5 

Jan. 1,1900.... 

12 

92.3 


Sept. 25, 1921.. 

50 

158.7 

Sept., 1921=163.8 

May 15,1910... 

13 

100.0 

May, 1910= 96.5 

Jan. 1, 1922.... 

45 

142.9 


June 25, 1918... 

16.5 

126.9 

June, 1918= 105.4 

Jan. 1.1923.... 

45 

142. 9 


Aug. 26, 1920... 

22.5 

173, 1 

Aug.. 1920=135.8 

Rate No. 27.— Cat- 




Jan. 1,1922.... 

20.5 

157. 7 


tle: From Ba- 




Jan. 1,1923.... 

20. 5 

157.7 


zaar, Kans., to 




Rate No. 33— 




CMcago, lit: 




Hogs: From 




Average, 1913. 

33. 25 

100.0 


Fort Dodge, 




Jan. 1, 1900 

33.5 

100.8 


Iowa, to Council 




May 2, 1902.... 

31 

93.2 

May, 1902= 93.4 

Bluffs, Iowa: 




Sept. 1, 1903... 

32 

96.2 


Average, 1913 . 

14.6 

100. 00 


Oct. 5, 1903.... 

31 

93.2 

Oct., 1903= 93.6 

Jan. 1, 1900 

512.4 

84.9 


June 10, 1911... 

33.25 

100. 0 

June, 1911= 98.0 

Aug. 4, 1903... 

n2.2 

83.6 

Aug., 1903= 83.7 

June 25, 1938... 

40.5 

121.8 

June, 1918=104.4 

May 21, 1908... 

14. 55 

99.7 

May, 1908= 89.3 

Aug. 26, 1920... 

64.5 

163.9 

Aug., 1920=129.9 

Apr. 4, 1910... 

14.6 

100.0 

I Apr., 1910=100.0 

Sept. 20,1921.. 

50 

150.4 

Sept., 1921=159.0 

Jone 25, 1918.. 

18.5 

120. 7 

: June, 1918=106.3 

Jan. 1,1922.... 

49 

147.4 


Aug. 26, 1920.. 

25. 

171.2 

Aug., 1920= 135. 3 

Jan. 1.1923.... 

49 

147.4 


Jan. 1, 1922.... 

22.6 

i5i. t 


Rate No. Cat- 




Jan. 1, 1923.,.. 

22,6 

154. 1 


tle: From Ruth- 




Rate No. 34— 




ton, Minn., to 




Hogs: From 




Sioux City, 




Madison, Nebr., 




Iowa: 




to Sioux City, 




Average, 1913. 

15 

100.0 


Iowa: 




•Jan, 1,1900.... 

18 

120.0 


Average, 1913. 

21.67 

100.0 


May 23, 1902... 

17 

113. 3 

May, 1902=118.1 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

25.3 

116,8 


Sept. 5,1903-.. 

15 

100.0 

Sept., 1903=101.8 

July 9, 1903.... 

25.6 

117.7 

July, 1903=117.5 

Jan. 16, 1907... 

17 

113.3 

Jan,, 1907=106 9 

Aug. 6, 1907... 

24.3 

112.1 

Aug., 1907= 113.0 

Apr. 18,1907... 

IS 

100.0 

Apr., 1907=107.5 

Sept. 26, 1907. . 

21.67 

100. 

Sept., 1907= 110.1 

June 25, 1918... 

19 

126.7 

June, 1918=105.3 

June 25, 1918, . 

27 

124.6 

June, 1918=104.9 

Aug. 26, 1920... 

25.5 

170.0 

Aug., 1920=135.1 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

36.5 

168.4 

Aug., 1920= 133.1 

Jan. 1,1922 

23 

153.3 


July 1, 1922.... 

33 

152.3 


Jan. 1,1923..,. 

23 

163.3 


Jan. 1, 1923.... 

33 

152.3 



4 Stock cattle 10.5 cents. & Plus $4 per car- 
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Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 

FREIGHT RATES— Continued. 

TABiiB 555 . — Statement showing rate changes from January i, 1900^ to January 192$, 
in the 50 rejgresentatwe freight rates on agricultural products; also index numbers hosed 
on average of the year 1913 — Continued. 


Hate. 


Index 

No. 


Rate No. 35— 
Hogs: From i 

Beatrice, Nebr., I 
to St. Joseph, 
Mo.: 

Average, 1913. 

Jan. 1, 1900... 

June 25, 1918.. 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

Jan. 1, 1922.... 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

Bate No. 36 — 
Hogs. From Fre- 
mont, Nebr., to 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

Average, 1913. 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

Aug. o, 1907 . . , 

June 25, 1918. . 

Sept. 1,1920... 

Mar. 10, 1921.. 

Jan. 1, 1922.... 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

Bate No. 37 — 
Hogs: FromPa- 
ola, Kans., to 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Average, 1913. 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

Apr. 25, 1900 .. 

June 25, 1918. - 

Aug 26, 1920... 

Jan.l, 1922.... 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

Rate No. 38— 
nogs: From Ot- 
tawa, Kans., to 

XvSriiSdfS 

Average, 1913. 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

Aug. 17, 1909.. 

Juno 25, 1918. . 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

Jan 1, 1922.... 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

Rate No. 39— 
Sheep; From 
Marshfield, Mo., 
to St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

Average, 1913. 

Jan 1,1900.... 

Nov. 2, 1903... 

Nov. 15, 1915., 

Deo. 15, 1917. . 

June 25, 1918.. 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

Jan. 1, 1922..., 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

Rate No. 40— 
Oranges: From 
Orange City, 
Fla., to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: 

Average, 1913. 

Feb. 20, 1900 .. 

June 9, 1901... 

July 9, 1901.... 

May 3, 1904... 

Nov. 20, 1906. 

Nov. 28, 1906. 

Sept, 15, 1908. 

Dec. 15, 1908. . 

June 25, 1918. 

Aug. 26; mo. 


Cents.] 

17 

17 

21.5 

29 

26 

26 


9.35 
11 
9.351 

11.5 

14.5 

15.5 
14 
14 


9 

9.5 

9 

11.5 

15.5 
14 
14 


10 

10.5 
10 

12.5 
17 

15.5 
15.5 


23 

21 

23 

21 

20.5 

25.5 

34.5 
31 
31 


67 

75.5 

76 

75.5 

72.4 

75.5 
75.4 
66 
67 
84 
112 


Remarks. 


100.0 

100.0 

126.5 

170.6 
152.9 
152.9 


100.0 

117.6 

100.0 

123.0 

155.1 
165.8 

149.7 
149.7 


100.0 

105.6 

100.0 

127.8 
172.2 

155.6 

155.8 


mo 

105.0 

100.0 

126.0 

170.0 

155.0 
155.0 


100.0 

91.3 

100.0 

91.3 

89.1 

110.9 

150.0 

134.8 

134.8 


100.0 

112.7 

113.4 
112.7 
108.1 
112.7 

112.5 
98.5 

100.0 

125.4 

167.2 


June, 1918=»105.3 
Aug., 1920= 135.0 


Aug., 1907= 102. 8 
June, 1918=104.6 

Mar., 1921=162.7 


Apr., 1900=104.5 
Jime,1918=105.6 
Aug., 1920= 136. 4 


Aug., 1909= 102. 6 
June, 1918= 105. 0 
Aug., 1920= 133. 7 


Nov., 1903= 99.7 
Nov.,19i5= 95.4 
Dec., 1917= 90.1 
June, 1918= 93.5 
Aug., 1920= 118. 5 


June, 1901=113.2 
July, 1901=112.9 
May, 1904=108.4 

j-Nov., 1906= 109. 8 

Sept., 1908= 105. 0 
Dec., 1908= 99.3 
June-, 1918= 105. 1 
Aug., 1902= 133. 5 


Rate. 


Rate No. 41— 
Oranges: From 
Fresno, Cahf., 
to New York, 
N.Y.: 

Average, 1913. 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

Feb. 26, 1907. . 

June 25, 1918. . 

Aug. 26. 1920.. 

Jan. 1, 1922.... 

Jan. 1, 1923....! 

Rate No. 42— 
^ples: From 
Hood River, 
Oreg., to New ■ 
York,N.Y.: 

Average, 1913.. 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

June 25, 1918. . 

Oct. 23, 1918... 

June 1, 1919... 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

July 21, 1921.. 

Jan. 1, 1922.... 

Apr. 24, 1922. . 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

Rate No. 43— 
Apples: From , 
Rochester, N.Y., 
to Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Average, 1913.. 

Jan. 1, 1900.... 

Jan. 1, 1901.... 

Feb. 23, 1915.. 

Aug. 1, 1917... 

June 25, 1918- 

Aug. 26, 1920 . 

July 1, 19^-. 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

Rate No. 44— 
Apples: From 
Crozet, Va., to 
Washington, 
D.C.: 

Average, 1913.- 

Jan, 1, 1900.... 

Mar. 10, 1903. 

Mar. 16, 1903. 

Apr. 12,1915. 

June 25, 1918. 

July 30, 1919. . 

Aug. 26, 1920 .. 

Jan. 1, 1922.... 

Jan. 1,1923.... 

Rate No. 45— Po- 
tatoes: From 
Presque Isle, 
Me., to New 
YcffKN.Y.: 

Average, 1913. 

Jau. 1, 1900... 

Sept. 16, 1912. . 

Nov. 10, 1917. 

June 25, 1918. 

Aue. 26, 1920. 


Index 

No. 


Cents. 

115 

125 

115 

144 

192 

173 

173 


100 

100 

126 

110 

125 

[166.5 

150 

166.5 

150 

150 


15 

C) 

15 

15.8 

18 

22.5 

31.5 

28.5 

28.5 


15 

17 

•12 

15 

15.8 

20 

22.5 

31.5 

28.5 
28.5 


32 

29 

32 

35 

44 

61.5 

55.5 


100.0 

108.7 

100.0 

125.2 

167.0 

150.4 

150.4 


! 


100.0 

100.0 

125.0 

110.0 

125.0 
166.5 

150.0 
166.5 
150.0 
150.0 


100.0 

100.0 

105.3 

120.0 

150.0 

210.0 
190.0 
190.0 


100.0 

113.3 
80.0 

100.0 

105.3 

133.3 

150.0 

210.0 

190.0 

mo 


100.0 

90.6 

100.0 

109.4 

137.5 
192.2 
173.4 


Remarks. 


Feb., 1907=107.8 
June, 1918=105.0 
Aug., 1920= 133. 3 


June, 1918=105.0 
Oct., 1918= me 

Aug. 1920=133.0 
July, 1921=160.6 

Apr , 1922=162.7 


Feb. 1915=101.1 

June, 1918=126.0 
Aug., 1920= 161. 6 


Wr., 1903=100.0 
Apr., 1915=103.4 
Jtme, 1918=110.9 
July, 1919=134.4 
Aug., 1920=161.6 


pt.,1912= 95. 
ov., 1917=106. 
me, 1918=115. 
ag., 1920= 148.1 
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FREIGHT RATES— Continiied„ 

Table 555 . — Statement showing rate changes from January i, 1900^ to January 192$ 
in the 50 representative freight rates on agricultural products; also index numbers based 
on average of the year 1913 — Oontinued. 






% 





Rate 

Index 

No. 

Remarks. 


Rate. 

Index 

No. 

Remark" 

Rate No. 46— Po- 




Rate No 48— Cab- 




tatoes: From 




bagefiom Cort- 




Greeley^ Colo., 




land, N. Y.. to 




to Chicago, 111.: 

Cents. 



New York, 




Average, 1913.. 

45 

100.0 


N. y.— Contd. 

Cents. 



Jan. 1, 1900.... 

45 

100.0 


June 25, 1918.. 

22. B 

150.0 

Jime, 1918=126.0 

' June 25, 1918,. 

56.5 

125.6 

June, 1918=105.1 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

31.5 

210.0 

Aug., 1920=161.6 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

76.5 

170.0 

Aug., 1920= 134. 2 

Julyl, 1922... 

28.5 

190.0 

Jan. 1, 1922.... 
Sept. 3, 1922... 

69 

153.3 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

28.5 

190.0 


64 

120.0 

Sept., 1922= 122. 2 

Rate No. 49— But- 




Oct. 1, 1922.... 

69 

: 153.3 

ter: From Louis- 




Jan. 1, 1923.... 

69 

153.3 


ville, ICy., to 




Rato No. 47— Po- 




Chicago, Xu.: 




tatoes: From 




Average, 3913.. 

35 

100. 0 


IdaJio Falls to 




Jan. 1, 1900.... 

35 

100.0 


St. Louis, Mo.: 




Nov. 16, 1914.. 

36.7 

101.9 

Nov., 1914= 102. 5 

Average, 1913- - 
Jan. 1, 1900.... 

50 

100.0 


Sept. 20, 1917. . 

45 

128.6 

SGpt.,19i7=113.6 

58 

116.0 


June 25, 1918.. 

56.5 

161.4 

June, 1918=136.2 

Nov. 4, 1908... 
Feb. 12, 1910.. 

55 

110.0 

Nov., 1908=110. 6 

Aug. 1, 1919... 

45 

128.6 

50 

100,0 

Feb., 1910=103.9 

July 15, 1920.. 

44.5 

127.1 

July, 1920=127.8 

June 26, 1918.. 

62.5 

125,0 

June, 1918=105.0 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

62 5 

178.6 

Aug., 1920=137.1 

Aug. 26, 1920.. 

83.5 

167.0 

Aug., 1920=133, 1 

July 1, 1922... 

56.5 

161.4 

Aug. 16, 1921.. 

79.5 

169.0 

Aug., 1921=162.6 

Jan. 1, 1923 

56. 5 

101.4 


Jan. 1, 1922... , 

75 

150.0 

Rate No. 50— Eggs. 




Jan. 1, 1923.... 

76 

150.0 


From Petaluma, 




Rate No. 48— Cab- 




Calif., to Chi- 
cago, Ill- 
Average, 1913.. 




bage: From Cort- 
land, N. Y., to i 




200 

100.0 


New York, 




Jan, 1, 1900 — 

200 

100.0 


N.Y.: 




June 25, 1918.. 

250 

125.0 

June, 1918=105.0 

Average, 1913.. 
Jan. 1, 1900.... 

15 

100.0 


Aug. 26, 1920.. 

333. 5 

166.8 

Aug., 1920=133.1 

16 

100.0 


Jan. 1, 1922.... 

300 

150.0 

Oct. 15, 1915... 

15.8 

105.3 

Oct., 1915=102.9 

Jan. 1, 1923.... 

300 

150.0 


Aug. 1, 1917... 
Aug. 9, 1917... 

16 

18 

106.7 

120,0 

}-Aug.,1917=116,6 






COLD-STORAGE SPACE. 

Table 566 . — Total refrigerated space of peeking houses and cold-storage plants, October, 

19n. 


<3eographic division and State. 

Con- 

cerns. 

Cubic feet of space held at temperatures of— 

Total 

space. 

10* and 
below. 

11* to 29*, 
inclusive. 

30* to 44*, 
inclusive. 

! 45* and 

1 above. 

New England: 

Maine 

N ew Hampshire and Vermont . 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

^otal 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York.... : 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

11 

6 

46 

4 

6 

472,580 

25,632 

7,657,918 

329,788 

249,654 

422,060 
64,629 
2,145,567 
250,952 
j 317,867 

847,040 
166, 108 
14,167,727 
773,100 
913,306 

3,060 

7i9,m 

154,458 

1,744,740 

266,369 

24,690,447 

1,508,298 

1,480,727 

73 

8,735,472 

3,201,075 

16,867,281 

876,763 

29,680,581 

177 

35 

106 

10,431,239 
3,694 315 
2,011,250 

7,573,507 

I 1,430,229 
2,215,252 

49,647,748 

8,316,820 

15,922,442 

1,634,696 

362,328 

490,943 

69,287,090 

13,802,692 

20,639,887 

318 

16,136,804 

11,218,988 

73,886,010 

2,487,867 

103,729,669 
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Table 556 — Total n^rigemted' space of packing houses and cold-storage plants ^ Orioher, 
' 19^2 — ContiBued. 




Cubic feet of space held at temperatures of— 


Geographic division and State 

Con- 

cerns 

10® and 
below. 

11® to 29®, 
inclusive. 

30® to 44®, 
inclusive. 

45® and 
above. 

space. 

]Jast North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illmois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

92 

44 

94 

27 

69 

1,983,471 
524,261 
20,982,064 
562, 815 
464,743 

1,147,048 

765,694 

14,823,356 

577,903 

872,293 

15,691,874 

12,566,337 

84,257,398 

4,792,947 

10,116,895 

440,326 

942,339 

7,671.370 

214,462 

307,524 

19,262,719 

14,798,631 

127,734,188 

6,148,127 

11,761,455 

Total 

326 

24,517,354 

18,186,294 

127,425,451 

9,576,021 

179,705,120 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

23 

43 

52 

3 

7 

25 

34 

2,240,387 

1,139,655 

2,625,281 

111,095 

2, 995, 100 
2,723,681 

2,308,535 

1,934,117 

4,896,940 

32,288 

226,660 

754,115 

4,374,031 

12,105,492 
18,795,177 
23,798,574 
179,969 
1,623,447 
20,932,982 
30,028, 609 

1,634,788 

1,954,558 

877,704 

133,500 

1,899,986 

4; 792, 184 

18,289,202 

23,823,507 

32,198,499 

212,^257 

2,094,702 

26,582,183 

41,918,505 

Total 

187 

11,835, 199 

14,526,686 

107,464,250 

11,292,720 

146,118,855 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware and Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North and South Carohna 

Georgia 

Florida 

23 

4 

29 

16 

8 

16 

8 

408,186 

170,647 

625,576 

5,400 

55, too 
16,200 

198,109 
261,409 
468,821 
5,640 
22,753 
455,957 
107, 858 

4,245,210 
1,926, 162 
7, 094, 290 

3 168, 173 
426, 800 
2,003, 791 
581,472 

676,804 

169, sis 

2, 138, 282 
30,760 
13,240 
2,520 

5,528,309 

2,358,218 

8,358,602 

5 317,495 
480,313 
2,528,088 
708,050 

Total 

104 

1,281,109 

1,520,547 

19,445,898 | 

3,031,421 

25,278,975 

East South Cential: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama and Mississippi 

17 

16 

7 

342, 884 
389,444 
14,494 

252,328 

272,900 

113,343 

3,696,163 

3199,361 

821,785 

348,695 

4,666 

30,950 

4,640,070 

3,866,371 

980,572 

Total 

40 

746, 822 

638,571 

7,717,309 

384,311 

9,487,013 

West South Oential: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

( )klahoma 

Texas 

8 

13 
. 49 

4,625 
109,500 
488,320 
523, 051 

9,698 

18,875 

1,649,316 

1,620,978 

566, 117 
1,651,877 
4,799,929 
8,886,303 

10,236 

38,320 

1,020,036 

1,841,260 

590,676 

1,818,572 

7,957,601 

12,871,592 

Total 

77 

1,125,496 

3,298,867 

15,904,226 

2,909,852 

23,238,441 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

10 

12 

3 

109,314 

48,392 

90,346 

39,260 

356, 849 
403,898 
44,470 

1,350 

25,000 

24,760 

557,859 

616,650 

69,220 

Colorado 

Arizona and New Mexico 

Dtah and Nevada 

17 

4 

8 

i56,4i7 

151,236 

896,100 

115,560 

70,763 

4,069,797 

484,287 

1,224,869 

491 , 076 
14,212 
7,589 

6,602, 390 
614,050 
1,464,447 

Total 

54 

464,359 

1,212,029 

6,574,160 

563,977 

8,814,525 

Paclfle* 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 1 

42 

29 

60 

836,055 

276,428 

1,087,466 

2,193,587 

850,508 

1,946,661 

8,526,862 
2 586,687 
13,221,714 

1,705,073 

198,548 

100,747 

13,261,677 
3,912, 166 
16,356,578 

Total 

131 

2,199,939 

4,990,751 

24,335,263 

2,004,368 

33,530,321 

Alaska 

5 

52,786 

497,467 

4,472 


554, 725 

Grand total 

, 1,315 

67,095,340 

59,291,275 

399,624,320 

33, 127,290 

559,138,225 


35143 ® — YBK 1922 - 
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Table 557 . — Fann eqaipnieni m<mu/aHuredm the UriUffl Stales^ 


[Bureau of the Consus.l 



* Manufactui cd 

Sold in CJmtcd States 

Sold lor export 

Article. 







1 

Number. 

Value 

Number 

Value. 

Number. 

Value 


(Jas tractors. 







Size, belt horsepower— 


Dollan 


Dollars 



15 and I ess— 




Dollars. 

1920 

11,044 

412 

II 

8,711 


1,{)07 

1921 

353 

280,000 

' 20 

27,001) 

16 to 22— 

1920 

147,746 

1,012 

119,521,000 

1,224,000 

119,371 


22,461 


1921 

1, 174 

1,201,000 

13 

k,ooo 

23 and over — 

3920 

44,417 

2,799 

69,471,000 
4, 146,000 

34, 906 
4, 2,50 


5,075 


1921 

7,530,000 

303 

435,000 

Another— 

1921 

71,823 

44,434,000 

1,620 

.5,6f»l,000 

543 

606,000 


Total— 







1920 

203,207 

76,046 

193,563,000 

50,095,000 

162,988 

161,800,000 

14,675,000 

29,143 

30,850,000 

1,219,000 

3921 

10, 403 

915 


Hteam tractors 







All sizes— 







1920 

1,766 

937 

4.661.000 

2.293.000 

1,401 

3.903.000 

1.051.000 

121 

370,000 

12,000 

1921 

470 

8 



Plows and listeis 







Horse -di awn moldboard 







plows— 







1-horse — 







1920 

370,979 

130,654 

2,532,000 

298,653 


81,442 

27,269 


1921 

871,700 

70,530 

428,600 

224,000 

Walking (2-horso and 
larger) — 

1920 

346,331 

177,865 

5.707.000 

2. 433.000 

302,425 

117,882 


77,803 

43,091 


1921 

i, 6 is, 000 

022,000 

Sulky (1 bottom)— 

1920 

51,911 

3.209.000 

1.571.000 

57,903 

13,113 


6,176 


1921 

2S,7n 

794,000 

4,534 

265,000 

Sulky ( 2-bottoTn)— 

1920 

48,601 

4.590.000 

1.419.000 

40,074 
15, 030 

i 

15,547 

6,315 


1921 

16,5.54 

792,000 j 

57.3,000 

Sulky (3“bottom and 

larger)— 







1920 

2,437 

335.000 

175.000 

2,021 

1,273 

i 

359 


1921 

2,601 

i6r>,6o6 

1,335 

86,000 


Total— 







1920 

820,259 

356,416 

16,373,000 

6,472,700 

701,070 


181,327 


1921 

217,832 

3, 732, {.00 

82,544 

■■'i; 770," 000 


Two-way moldboard plows: 
Walking— 







1920 

41, 127 

414.000 

262.000 

21,472 

10,731 


12,965 

8,m 


1921 

20,242 

i50,000' 

93,000 

Sulky— 

1920 

5,694 

6,900 

470.000 

506.000 

5, 229 
4, 968 


69 


1921 

375,000 

158 

”13,000 


Total— 







1920 

46,821 

884,000 

767,000 

20, 701 


13,034 

8,396 


1921.. 

27, 142 

15,699 

525,000 

i 06,000 


Horse-drawn disk plows: 







1 disk— 







1920 

2,927 

1,680 

143,000 

93,000 

1,496 

520 


123 


1921 

31,000 

917 1 

w,o66 

2 disks — 

1920 

11,112 

911,000 

9,485 

2,750 


909 


1921 

4,126 

317,000 

205,000 1 

1,137 

w,oo6 

3 disk and larger— 

1920 

2,392 

258,000 

9.1,000 

1 962 


282 


1921 

1,085 

720 

60,000 

316 

33,000 


Total— 







1920... 

16,431 

6,891 

1,312,000 

503,000 

12,943 

3,990 


1,374 

2,370 


1921 

m,66o 

i78,oo6 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT-Continiied. 

Table 557. — Farm equipment manufactured in the United States, 1920-21 — rontinued. 


Article 

Manufactured. 

Soldm IJn ted States. 

Sold for export . 

Number 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Ti actor moldboard plows 
l-bottoni— 

1020 

4, 569 

Dollars. 

405.000 

138.000 

3,297 

Dollars 

600 

Dollars 

1921 

3,290 

87, 059 
9,846 

1,673 

63,000 

197 

18,000 

2-bottoiii — 

1<120 

8.908.000 
892,000 

7.211.000 

1.332.000 

1. 771. 000 

75,527 

9,382 


1021 

15,529 

1,381,000 

1,301 

117, 00*) 

3-bottom— 

1020 

44,509 

9, 321 

38,056 

9, 172 


1921 

6,429 

962,000 

1,2.38 

193,000 

4 bottom and larger— 

1020 

7,405 

5,148 


1, 103 


1921 

1, 459 

264, 000 

666 

112,400 

191 

42,600 

Total— 

1 920 

143, 542 

18,296,000 

2,626,000 

122, 028 


20, 2,57 


1921 

23, 910 

24,297 

2,548,400 

2, 9S7 

370,000 

Tractor disk plows: 

2 disk— 

1920 

12, 327 
3,334 

1,626,000 

441,000 

10, 116 


1,299 


1921 

3,417 

435, 000 

189 

27,000 

3 disk— 

8, 982 
3, 125 

1, 394, 000 

6,972 


1, 139 


1921 

449,000 

1,319,000 

1, 200 

180,000 

334 

51, '300 

4 disk and larger— 

7,007 

5,539 

1,5-13 


712 


1921 

2, 920 

541,300 

293, 060 

404 

91, 400 

Total— 

1020 

28, 316 

4,339,000 
1, 431, 300 

22,627 
6, 220 


3, 150 

169,400 

1921 

9, 379 

908, 000 

987 

Horse-drawn listeis: 

1 bottom— 

1 aoA 

35, 551 
20,607 

869.000 

686.000 

343, 000 

37, 190 


359 


la/u. - 

1921 

14,249 

491,000 

234 

8,000 

2 bottom— 

3,232 

1,538 

2, 501 




1920 

1921 

161,000 

1, 216 

127,000 

134 

17,000 

Total— 

38, 783 
22, 145 

1, 212,000 
847,000 

39,691 


359 


1920 

1921 

15, 465 

618,000 

368 

25,000 

Tractor-drawn listers: 

2 bottom— 

3,305 

644 

314,000 

92,000 

2,219 




1920 

1921 

529 

75,000 

io 

2,000 

3 bottom— 

192 

32,000 


23,000 



1921 

iOU 



Total— 

3,305 

836 

314.000 

124.000 

2,219 




1920 

1921 

659 

98,000 

10 

2,m 

X-^iow stocks — 

264 121 

493, 000 

288,694 

93,492 


1,576 


1920 

1921 

115; 324 

203, 000 

i 86,000 

507 

2, 600 

Total plows and listers— 
1920 

1,361,578 
562, 048 

43,222,000 

1,215,979 

37,699,000 

8,912,000 

221,077 
98, 169 

7. 200. 000 

2.623.000 

1921 

12,974,000 

377,654 

Tillage implements: 

Harrows— 

Spxk-etootb and spring- 
tooth— 

1 horse— 

. 68, 782 

447,000 

69,500 


2, 133 


1920 

143,000 

305 

3,300 

1921 

. 43,770 

415,000 

2,176,000 

19, 493 

2 horse and larger— 

. 111,731 

105,886 


5,348 


1920 
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FAIIM IMPLEMENTS AND KQUl PM KNT™-L oti T inned. 

Tablts 557 — Farm, equipment maon/aefured in the (hiUed Sllale^^ 1920-21 — CoTitiniiecl 



Afannfacturod 

Roldm United States 

Sold for expo? t 

Article. 







Number. 

V alue. 

Number 

Value. 

N umber 

Value 


Til lage implf Tiients — Continued. 







Harrows — ( 'ontmued. 







Hcctions, spiko-tooth. — 


Dollars 


Dollars. 


Dollars 

1920 

169, ,529 
175,740 

1, 796, (X)0 

169,725 

318,234 


13,961 

18,117 


1921 

1,422,000 

990, 000 

120, 006 

fc?C‘Ctions, spring-tooth-- 




1920 

92,601 

82,525 

1.473.000 

1.042.000 

48, 416 
70, 773 


27, 224 
12, 634 


1921 

769, 000 

241, 600 

Horse-drawn disk— 



1920 

164, 586 

7.359.000 

3. 127.000 

151, 198 
.53,815 


13,894 

8,221 


3921 

80,403 

2,150,000 

.:s34, 060 

Tractor-drawn disk— 





1920 

67, 095 

6,820,000 

3,412,000 

59, 7 15 


3, 589 
2,406 


1921 

38,118 

28, 507 

2,433, 000 

236, 300 

Other— 






1920... 

03,732 

3,048,000 

62, 1,54 


1,-386 


1921... - 

31,454 

896,000 

21,741 

694, 006 

1,210 

21, 4(10 

Total— 







3920.. 


22.919.000 

10.314.000 


20, 636, 000 


1, 665, 000 
93(), 000 

3923.. 



7, 379,000 





Com planters. 







Hand— 







1920. . 

33,7<SO 

53,000 

34, 5M 


3()5 


1921... 

52; 211 

63; 000 

22.950 

24,000 

30 

50 

1 row — 






1920.. .. 

31,602 

o21,000 

C,]27 


,581 


1921 

23,04<> 

351,000 

13,303 

222,6(30 

879 

12.200 

2 row — 







1920 

59,3)27 

3 474,000 

(»(), 475 


1,207 


1921 

35,1.90 

1,7,54,000 

21,952 

1,098,000 

3,913 

85, too 

Otlicr— 






1920 








1921 

493 

19,006 

3t)4 

1*2, {H)6 

273 

23,200 

'Total — 







1920 

125,009 

4,048,000 

1,32,185 


2,153 


1921 

111,440 

2,187,000 

58,5(>9 

'i,35()*o6o' 

3,096 

' ’ 121,050 

Cotton plantoi s: 







1 row — 







1920 

35,0.50 

7,889 

393,000 

66,000 

.37,917 

5,7,55 




3921 

‘5.5,000' 

is 

400 

Combination corn and cotton 



j 




planteis: 







3 row— 







1920 

90,732 

33,142 

1,647,000 

625,000 

97,908 

21,7()1 


1,436 


1921 . 

406,000 

726 

22,800 

2 row — 






1920 

2,854 

1,86)9 

174.000 

110.000 

3,773 

923 


1,246 


1921 

63,000 

188 

"io,*6of) 

Total— 







1920 

93,580 

35,011 

1,821,000 

101,681 

22,684 


2,682 

1 914 


3921 

735, COO 

469,000 

‘*32,800 

(Combination listers and drills: 







1 row— 







1920 

7, (.07 
10,132 

473.000 

368.000 

31,858 

7,819 




1921 

256,000 

6 

280 

2row— 


1920 

1,332 

2,276 

189.000 

152.000 

1,312 

1,489 




1921 

304,000 

31 

2,700 

Other— 




1920 





29 


3921. 

' 9,772 

120,606 1 

7,853 

96,000 

3,. 562 

18.000 

Total— 







1920 ... 

8,939 

662,000 ' 
630,000 

13,170 

17,161 


29 


1921................ 

22,180 

456,000 

1,599 

20,980 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT— Continued. 

Tablts 557*”“A’«m equipment manufactured in the United States, 1920-21 — Continued. 


y 

Anicle. 

Manufactured, 

Sold in United States 

Sold for export 

Number. 

Value. 

Number 

Value 

Number. 

Value 

! (iiato planters 

Hand-drawn— 

1920 


Dollars 


Dollars. 


Dolldrs 

1921^ 

30,477 

8,471 

6,425 

46,000 

667.000 

588.000 

15,734 

8,367 

5,741 

31,000 

60 

107 , 
162 

100 

Horse-dra’wn — 

1921 

539,000 

12,200 

Tot/ai— 

1920 

8,471 

36,902 

667.000 

634.000 

8,367 

21,475 


107 , 
222 

12‘366 

1921 

570,000 

<lram drills: 

Horse— 

1920 - - - 

100,637 

40,934 

3,406 

1,465 

10.973.000 

3.353.000 

431.000 

130.000 

107,182 

21,343 

3,168 

841 


9,734 

2,747 

103 

117 


1921 

2,040,000 

240,000 

Tractor— 

1921 

83,000 

14,700 

Total— j 

1 920 1 

104,043 

42,399 

11,404,000 

3,483,000 

110,350 

22,184 


9,897 

2,864 

2k, *700 

1921 j 

2,123,000 

Broadf-ast seeders: I 

Wheel (horse-drawn)— i 

6,783 

5,734 

14,961 

10,425 

69,239 

1 33,383 

357.000 

200.000 

246.000 

171.000 

78.000 

67.000 

0,163 

2,186 

14,928 

6,913 

68,280 

32,280 


636 

255 


1921 1 

End gate— 

1920 

^,000 

17,000 

105,000 



192i 

1,080 

572 


Hand (wheelbarrow and 
other)— 

1920 

60,000 

2,300 

1921 

Total— 

1920 

90,983 

49,542 

681,000 

438,000 

89,371 

41,379 


1,716 j 
827 

'i9,'3o5 

248,000 

1921 

Transplanters: 

Hand and horse drawn — 

1920 

4,804 

3,894 

318,000 

151,000 

4,426 
3, 534 


230 

56 

9o5 

128,000 

1921 

Beet dnlh: 

Horse-drawn— 

1920 

1,357 
1, 120 

103,000 
; 91,000 

1,386 

505 


8 

31 


37,000 

2,570 

1921 

Total planting machin- 
ery— 

1920 

472,248 

310,377 

20,097,000 
8,416,000 : 

498,853 

193,246 

21,612,000 

5,442,000 

16,822 

9,623 

1,458,000 

465,000 

1921 

Onlti valor (row crops)- 
Motor. 1 and 2 row— 

1920 

1,120 

1,586 

57,379 

32,694 

121,637 

104,832 

74,827 

22,848 

316, 312 
86,349 

4,430 

3,848 

911,000 

94,000 

1.793.000 

678.000 

5.645.000 

4. 161.000 

4.272.000 

1.560.000 

1.950.000 

499.000 

283.000 
184,000 

865 

1,677 

62,329 

22,070 

152,644 

73,407 

90,427 

17,181 

273,576 

41,217 

5,336 

2,668 


20 

1 

765 

320 

787 

1,390 

2,444 

107 

, 40,785 

17,614 

157 


i^,666 

80 

« 1921 

Horse-drawn (straddle row)— 

1 row, walking— 

1^0 

434,666 

9,000 

1921 

1 row, riding— 

1920 

2,988,666 

80,000 

1921 

2 row— 

1920 

i, iso, 666 

9, ioo 

1921 

1 horse, including shovel 
plows— 

1920 - 

284,000 

107.666 

1921 

Beet cultivatois— 

19:^ 

137,666 


1921 
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FARM LMFLEMEKTS AND EQUIPMTCNT—C’ontiniied. 

Table 557 . — Farm eqwip'nie til mamfactund in the United Slates, fVjntiEued. 


Ai 


Cultivator (row crops)— Contd. 
Hand cultivators (wheeled 
hoes)— 

1920 

1921 

Other cultivators— 

1920 

1921 


Total — 

1920., 

1921., 


Haying maciiinery; 
Mowers— 

1920. 

1921. 


Rakes, sulky (dump)— 
1920 


1921 

Rakes, side deliveiy— 

1920 

1921 

Rakes, sweoT)— 

1920 

1921 

Tedders— 

1920 

1921 

Loaders— 

1920 

1921 

Stackers— 

1920 

1921 

Combined sweep lakes and 

stackers — 

1920 

1921 


Total — 

1920., 

1921., 


and 


Harvesting machinery: 

Grain binders— 

1920 

1921 

Grain headers— 

1920 

1921 

Combined harvesters 

threshers— 

1920 

1921.. 

Rice binders— 

1920.. . 

1921 

Com binders (row)— 

1920 

1921.. 

Self-rake reapers— 

1920 

1921 

Com pickers and huskers 

(MdO— 

1920 

1921 , 

Potato diggers (elevator type)— 

' ' 1920 ' 

1921 

Potato diggers (plow type)— 

1920 

1921 


Manufactured. 

SoIdintTnitod Stales. 

Sold, for export 

Number 

Value. 

Number 

Value. 

Number 

Value 


Dollars. 


Dollars 


DoUats. 

150,937 

603, 000 

111,(K14 

490,000 



3,966 

21,000 

4,174 

332. 000 

396.000 

4,653 


905 


43,561 

38,424 

2S2,o6o 

12,991 

31'oo6 

580, 179 
446,655 

15, ISO, 000 
8,175,000 

5S9, 830 
307, 588 

17,296,000 
5, 898, 000 

45,803 
36, 113 

670.000 

264.000 

239,165 

103,826 

15,393,000 

5,167,000 

172,654 

61,001 


68,229 

47,589 


3,110,000 

1,391,000 

84,495 

51,178 

3.107.000 

1. 151.000 

77,622 


19,095 


31, 322 

862,CK}0 

9,804 

269,666 

15,195 

11,813 

1,127,000 

16,658 

13,724 


414 


872,000 

797,000 

348 

23,666 

22,961 
13, 501 

819.000 

386.000 

24,078 

6,648 


865 


189,000 

70 

3,200 

5,992 

347,000 

95,000 

4,803 

2,470 


1,981 

63 


1,703 

116,000 

2,400 

33,337 

3.050.000 

1.535.000 

32, 399 
17,012 


2,509 

211 


21,487 

1,207,000 

19,500 

10,129 

7,956 

825.000 

546.000 

9,628 

2,938 


318 


222,000 

23 

1,300 

279 

35.000 

28.000 

270 




310 

73 

7,000 





411,556 

217,774 

24,703,000 
10, 081?, 000 

338,112 

135,218 

19,667,000 

6,516,000 

94,011 1 
58, 168 1 

6,230,0il0 

1,710,000 

139,372 

72,181 

24,593,000 

9,310,000 

99,546 1 
27,245 


25,122 

21,570 


3,570,000 

2,978,000 

4,725 

4,253 

1,295.000 

815,000 

3,071 

2,866 


945 


544, (KK) 

1,012 

207,000 

3,027 

4.253.000 

4.680.000 

2,717 

2,261 


929 


5,027 

2,411,000 

2,593 

1,935,000 

2,135 

446.000 

194.000 i 

3,662 

61 


42 


1,393 

9,000 

5 

soo 

40,793 

6,773 

6,690,000 

828,000 

32,559 

8,361 


833 


i, 067, (KM) 

308 

36,000 

14,949 

1,170,000 

672,000 

1,708 

696 


12,377 

7,024 


9,705 

2,882 

1,483 

11,718 

47,000 

489,000 

1.068.000 i 

303.000 

1.090.000 

743.000 

2,939 

399 


82,000 



10,463 

7,422 

657 


7,683 

728,000 

210 

1 21,655 

6,452 

4,040 

93.000 

75.000 

6,781 

3,034 


228 


w,oo6 

1 218 

3,656 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT— Continued. 

T\blk557. — Farm equipment wmau/actured in the United States, 1920-Jl — Continued. 


Article 

Manufactured 

Sold in United States. 

Sold for export. 

Numbei 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Number. 

Value. 

Harvest mg maehmerv—Coiitd 

Pea and boaii har\ esters— 

!020 

498 

Dollars 

31,000 

490 

Dollars 


Dollars. 

1021 

1,926 

5, 026 

81,000 

1,518 

4,893 

80,000 



Beet ill iGis— 

1020 

286,000 

189,000 

201 , 


1921 

5; 409 

5,254 

116,000 

59 

2,800 



Total— 

1920 

232, 177 
118,876 

41,015,000 

168,829 

30,626,000 

41,334 

32,999 

7,339,000 

1921 

17,890,000 

59,120 

8,714,000 

5,073,200 



Machines lor preparing crops for 
market or use. 

Gram threshers— 

|Q20 

22, 159 
13, 100 

19.059.000 

11.937.000 

20,753 


1,961 


1921 

,5,491 

5,972,000 

825 

847,000 

Eiee thicasiiers— 

1020 

510 

501.000 

233.000 

156.000 

596 

6 


1021 

264 

4 

7,000 



Pea and bean Ihiesheis— 

J02O 

216 

211 

4 


1021 

689 

108,000 

52 

42,000 



Peanut threshers— 

1020 






100} 

78:1 

111, 000 

233 

103,000 



Clover hullers— 

19?0 

690 

511 

910,000 

550,000 

767 

102 


1921 

309 

331,000 

103 

118,000 

Ensilage cutters— 

27,004 

11,301 

7 229 

4.852.000 

1.904.000 

1.644.000 1 

23,896 

9,869 


1,085 


1921 

i, 542, 000 

209 ' 

:i9,000 

Corn sheliers, power— 

6,506 

2,851 


150 


1921 

3’, 907 

698,000 

542,666 

169 

42,000 

Corn shcliers, hand— 

1 021 1 






1921 

21,604 

4 953 

229,660 

2,116,000 

11,731 

104,000 

6,183 

108,000 

Corn huskers and shredders — 

1 OOA 

5, 101 


22 


iy.c:U 

1921 

4^423 

1,405,000 

781,000 

2,744 

905,000 

25 

9,066 

Hay pre.sses; 

Horse — 

1 (\or\ 

2 225 

2,795 

515 


483 


1921 

ll2SS 

5,247 
1, 121 

289,000 1 

2 539,000 

101,000 

98 

^,666 

Engine— 

1 (V>A 

4,251 


329 


1921 

600,000 

226,000 

786 

442,000 

3 

1,606 

Feed grinders and crushers: 

Hand — 

44 797 

23,535 


20,346 


J 920 

1921 

2,' 562 

8,000 

2,244,000 

1,289 

3,666 

200 

466 

Power— 

61,977 

11,336 

52,314 


4,570 


1920,..,, 

1921 

271,000 

10,781 

250,666 

200 

5,060 

Gram cleaner and grader— 

19,765 

584,000 

19, 193 


1,162 

90Q 


1920 

i26,666 

6,666 

1921 

3,819 

265,000 

1,914 


Total— 

1920 ^ 

196,772 i 

35,612,000 

159,918 

34.749.000 

10.470.000 

30,220 

8,243 

3.010.000 

1.199.000 

1921. 

76 70S 1 

18,608,000 

48,569 

Farm wagons: 
l-horso— 

32,934 

2,076,000 

31,165 


122 


3920 

is, 660 


192i 

270 

19,000 

276 



Light, 2-horse— 

inon 

49,498 
1, 149 

5,413,000 

106,000 

46,571 


32 


IvaU 

1921- 

590 

54,000 



Medium, 2-horse— 

72,399 

8,325,000 

68,439 

1,013 


43 


1920 - 

1A7 HAA 


1921 

1,374 

148,000 

iU/ j UUU 



Standard, 2-horse— 

6,457,000 

117,000 

48,380 


67 


1920 

50,926 

li-A AAA 


1921 

1,022 

1,303 

UUU 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT— fVml.inucd 

Tablr 557 . — Farm equipment vmmifactured in the United ft tales, 1920~qi — ^^WtiniKd 


Article 

Manufactured 

Sold m Un ted .Stales 

1 — — 

Sold for export 

(Number 

Value. 

Number 

9,317 

514 

11, 800 

V alue 

Numboi 

Value 

Farm wagons — Oontmiiocl 

Heavy , 2-hoi stj — 

1920 

9,666 

314 

11,800 
55, 120 

47,238 

583 

36, 856 
1,073 

5,532 

Dollars. 

1.384.000 

35.000 

1. 140.000 

4.692.000 

3.280.000 

24.000 

1.617.000 

41.000 

477,000 

Dollars. 

1 

213 

Dollars 

1921 

60,000 


1 1Z6S not specified— 

1920 



1921 




Hoi se-drawn farm trucks— 
With wood wheels— 

1920 

44, 757 
600 

34,607 

976 

3, 409 


725 


1923 

34, 000 


With metal wheels— 

1920 

471 


1921 

37, 000 


laght spring vehicles— 

1920 

2, 137 


1921 



Carnages and buggies— 
1920 

132,246 
: 31,144 

12,254,000 

3,588,0(X) 

132, 014 

! 



1921 



... ... 

Total— 

1920 



449,095 

95,049 

42,423,000 

8,770,000 

130,459 

5,272 

40, 929, 000 
450, 000 

3, 810 

339,000 

1921 

Miseollancons items. 

Cane mills— 

1920 

i 

11,923 

3,814 

222,587 

50,024 

7,703 

951 

3,052 

68 

15,093 

1,066 

48,540 

19,548 

268,287 
107, 120 

780.000 

236.000 

15.501.000 1 

3.767.000 1 

1.776.000 

227.000 

934.000 

15.000 

682.000 

23.000 

453.000 

229.000 

25.693.000 

18.720.000 

7, r)39 
2, 744 

169,057 
2, 202 

7,423 

527 

2,910 

78 

14, 274 
770 

51, 236 
14,071 

216,144 

1,631 

146, 000 

1,879 

444 

27,954 

10 

69 

27‘oo5 

1921 

Cream sepal ators— 

1920 

1921 

102, 000 

COO 

Farmelevatois— 

Portable— 

1920 

1921 

113,000 


Stationaiy— 

1920 

8 


1921 

17,000 


Feed and litter carrieis- 

1920 

75 


1921 

16,000 


PertiliKer distributors— 

1920 



1921 

159,000 

47 

22,069 

700 

Gasohne and korosone en- 
gines, stationary and ])ort- 
able, for farm u.>o— 

1920 

1921 

127,000 


Hay foi'ks, slings, or earners— I 
1920 



1921 ' 

39,590 

9, 153 j 
3,851 i 

i^ooo’ 

325.000 I 

161.000 

28,074 

9,093 

2,440 

123,000 



Lime spreaders — 

1920 

i 83 

I 392 

14,500 

1921 

108,000 

Mangcrsi, stalls, and fittings— ! 
1920 

1921 ^ 

6,882 

103,036 

43,837 

29,555 

43,290 

4,502 

45,000 

14,744,000 

4.948.000 

2.962.000 

2.143.000 

731, 000 

5,440 

104,444 

26,272 

28, 130 

39,000 



Manure spreaders — 

1920 

1,120 

73 

921 


1921 

3,022,000 

16,066 

Milking machmos— 

1920 

1921 



Portable corn cribs— 

1920 

4,186 




1921 




Portable gram bins— 

1920 

6,137 

1,206,000 

6,137 




1921 




Pumps— 

1920 

500,690 
1,455,014 1 

5,087,000 

58,537,000 

445,269 

im 


27,177 


1921 

25,366 



^ 1,000 added to adjust to total. a Incomplete. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT— Continued. 

Tabi^e 557 . — Farm equipment manufactured in the United States ^ 1 920-2 l--Cojxtimied. 



1 

Manufactureti 

Sold in Vmted State.^ 

Sold for export. 

Ariule 







Number 

Value. 

Number 

Value. 

Number. 

Value 

]» 1 1 set* 1 1 an COM s 1 1 eni.-,— ( '' on t in u cd . 







Pump jacks— 


Dollars 


Dollars. 


Dollac . 

1920 

M/M8 

877,000 

86,198 


2,349 


]921 



Sitwiml machinery— 







1920 







1921 


5,957,000 





Seed -potato cutteis— 






3920 

1,442 

34,000 

5,000 

1,418 

595 




j<)21, 

831 

6,000 

2 

30 

Silos — 



1920 

24,052 

9,492,000 

173,000 

23,637 

596 


' 24 


1921 

596 

173,000 


Spraying machines, power or 



traction— 







1920 

13,000 

2,533 

2,488,000 

315,000 

10,715 

2,180 


228 


1921 

268,000 

75 

5,600 

Spraying-outfits, hand— 


1920 . 







1921 

32,005 ; 

188,000 

14,402 



i 142,000 

49 

215 

SI alk cutters— 

43 


1920 

24,064 

9,318 

1,098,000 

332,000 

22,455 

4,879 

i 


1921 

! 193,000 

i 104 

4,206 

Steel pens, linear feet— 




Cattle and horses— 







1920 







1921 

3 202 

7 000 

8 702 



I 8,000 



Swine— 

1920 







1921 

704 

1 000 

1 704 

i,o6o 



Ntump pullers— 



1,249 


1920 

4,862 

224 

618,000 

17,000 

*■> 888 



3921 

173 

13,000 

51 

4,500 

Sirup evaporators— 

192,0 1 

11,365 

5,002 

275,000 

75,000 

9,114 

4,550 

233 


1921 

65,000 

106 

2,255 

Trackage for carriers, f eet— 

192.0 



192.1 

327, 405 

49,000 

327,775 

69,000 



Ventilators and cupolas— 

1920 






3921 

Water bowls— 

1920 

68 

2,000 

68 

2,000 



3923 

Windmill towers— 

1920 

3,518 

7,000 

' 2,^ 

6,006 



3921 

Windmills— 

1920 

39,647 

75,786 

622, (W 

5,443,000 

83 

57,108 

417 

4,000 

17,464 


3923 

Wootl-sawing machines— 

38,570 

2,873,000 

f ii, 000 

i 



Circular— 

3920 

29,084 

732,000 

29,195 

2,562 

10,427 

0.1 

36 


3923 

Drag— 

1920 

3,529 

11,482 

107,000 

1,633,000 

16,000 

84, /UU 

1 

13 


3923...... 

71 

65 

i2,666 



Cooperage, furniture, veneer, 
and other machinery— 

1920 







3923... 


2,400,000 





All other items— 

3920 

192.1 


60,598,000 


169,666 



Total— 

1920.... 

1921 


93,544,000 

162,950,000 


82,429,000 
5, 137,000 


7,495,000 

69,000 
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FARM IMPl-EMKNTR AND EQUIPMENT— Continued. 

T.'^ijFiE 557. — Farm equipment manufactured in the United Stales ^ t920~9J — Ooiil-fiiuc^fL 

SUMMARY. 



Manuiaciuted. 

Soldm Unitc<l Slates 

Sold fo 

1 OK;poit 


Number. 

Value 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value 

Ti actors, gas 

1920 

1 203,207 

Dollars. 
193, ".6:1, 000 

162,988 

Dollais 

lGl,<S%,00t) 

29, 1 13 

Dolhu 

30, 850, 000 

1921 

‘ 76,046 

50,095,000 

10,403 

11,675,000 

915 

1,219,000 

Steam traction engines: 

1920 

1,766 

4,661,000 

1,401 

:?,9D’.,0I)() 

121 

370,000 

1921 

! 957 

2,293,000 

470 

l,a51,000 

S 

12,000 

Flows and listers* 






1920.. 

1,361,578 

43,222,000 

1,215,979 

37,699,000 

221, 077 

7,200,000 

1021 

i 562,048 

12,974,000 

377, 654 

8, 912, 000 

98, 169 

2,62:5,000 

Tillage imploments: 




1920 


22,919,000 


20,6‘3G,000 


1,665,000 

1921 


10,314,000 


7,179,000 


936,000 

Planting madimory: 




1920. 

1 472,248 

20,097,000 

498, 853 
193,246 

21,612,000 

16,822 

1,458,000 

1921 

1 310,377 

8,415,000 

5,442,000 

9,623 

465,000 

Cultivating machinery: 




1920 

580,179 

15,186,000 

589,830 

17,296,000 

45,863 ! 

670,000 

1921 

446,655 

8,175,000 

307, 5SS 

5, 898, 000 

36,413 j 

204,000 

Haying machinery: 



i 

1920 

411,556 

24-703,000 

338, 112 

19, 667, 000 

94,011 ! 

6,230,000 

1921 

217,774 

10,083,000 

135,248 

6,510,000 

58, 168 

1,710,000 

liar vesting machinery: 


i 

1920 

2:52,177 

41,016,000 

108, 829 

30,626,000 

41,334 

7,3:59,000 

1921 

118,876 

17,890,000 1 

! 

59, 120 

8,714, 000 

32,999 

5,673,200 

Machines for preparing crops for 
market or use: 




1920 

196,772 

35,612,000 ; 

159,918 

34,749,000 

30,220 

3,010,000 

1921 

76,708 

18,608,000 

48, 509 

10,470,000 

8,243 

1, 199,000 

Horse-drawn vehicles: 



1920 

449,095 

42,423,000 1 

430,459 

40,929,000 

3,810 

339,000 

1921 

95,049 i 

8,770,000 

5,272 

450,000 

Miscellaneous items: 



1920 


93,544,000 ; 


82,429,000 


7,495,000 

1921 


162,950,000 


5, 137, 000 


69,000 

Grand total— 

1920 


536,945,000 


’ 471,442,000 


06,626,000 

1921 


310,567,000 


74,450,000 

1 ’ ■ ■ ' 

14, 170,000 
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r\BE.E5 558. oj oih into fhe United Slhilpfi.joi calendar years t91d~ittjl 

I rii liiousunds of pouads, i c , OOO omitted ] 


CaS" 

tor.2 


i Chi- 
I ncrie 


• Cocoa 
I but- 

* ter 01 


* Coco- 
i imt. 



( 

j 

, terine 

1 

1 

1912 

50 ! 42, 787 

1 1 

1 4,749* 40.720 

1914 ! 

1,661 30,137 

1,244 

58,012, 

J916 i 

3,071 57,649 

558| 

64,3491 

1917 , 

4,406 11,091; 

I f 

, 1 

163,091 

1918. j 

' S, 7S0 42, 718 

3 

356,089 

1919 

3,000. 53,853 

I 

'281,063 

1920 

1.3721 67,962 

72 

216,327 

1921 * 

151 27,249 

2,373 

189. 717 


Cot- 
ton- 
! seed. 


Lin- 

seed 


i Olive A Palm. 


1 

2,160; 2,134i 
16,017 4,350 

16, 598' 711 

13, 826, 633 

1 

! 49, 134 
1 56,466 
! 61,769 
55,531 

52, 771 
49,092 
29, 270 
34,257 

27,681 

21,089 

4,324 

C) 

18,373! 196 

27,806; 16,143 
9, 458' 35,200 
668! 60,091 
! 

1,286 

69,799 

31,087 

53,881 

20,993 
41, 818 
41,948 
23, 155 

34 

1,929 

1,694 

2,383 


Pahn 

ker- 

ncL 


Pea- 

nut. 


7,626 

7,665 

15,674 

27,405 

68,466 
154,052 
95, 124 
3,021 


Pape- Soy 
seed bean 


10,2601 24,959 
ll,i72i 12,555 
20,lSiI45,409 
10,132|2C4,926 

23,079'335.9Si 
8, 3751195, SOS 
12,907,312,214 
7,152' i?,28;S 


1 Bnieau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

2 Inipoits foi consumption. 

3 Includes oil for mechanical puipose.'^ 

< Less than 500 pounds. 

5 Proliminarj', 


Note Conveisioii-) on basis of 7^ pounds to the gallon for all oils except castor: castoi oil, S pounds to 
the gallon 


Table 559 — Ex ports of vegetable oils from the United States for caletidar years 19 U-192i. 


Year. 

Corn. 

Cotton- i Lin- 
seed. 1 seed. 

( 

Cocoa 
butter 
or but- 
terme.2 

Coco- 
nut 2 

Peanut 2 

1 

1 

1 Soy 

1 bean. 2 

1912 

ifioo 

pounds 

22,870 

16,199 

9,119 

4,709 

171 

6,415 

12,059 

4,400 

1,000 

pounds, 

355,930 

216,309 

188,214 

124,704 

119,067 
193, 133 
184,754 
252, 549 

1,000 

pounds 

3, 151 
1,993 
6,180 
11,465 

5,806 

1 11,266 
5,366 
3,512 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1914 1 





1916 





1917 





1918 

1919 

1920.. 

1921<. . ... 





3 7,320 
5,377 
2,855 

3 118,612 
25,695 
7,498 

34,342 

1,425 

1,708 

3 27,715 
43,512 
1,944 


1 Bureau of Foieign and Domestic Commerce- 

2 Not separately stated prior to July 1. 1919, 

3 July to December 
'* Prolnninary 

Note —Conversions on basis of T-l poimds to the gallon. 
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Table 561 — Intermtmnal trade in peanut oil, calendar years 1913-1921 
[Conversions on basis of 7 5 pounds to the gallon. ] 
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VEGETABLE OILS— Continued, 
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1 UnsTailable. 

2 Including imports for tbe Kew Zealand Government, as follows: 1918, 275,802 pounds; 1919, 135,394 pounds; 1920, 177,767 pounds, 
sCal^daryear. 
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METEOROLOGICAL STATISTICS. 

TAFii E 503 —Temperature and precipilation statistics as recorded by the Weather Bureau. 


JANUARY, 1922 


Teinperatare F ) 


State. 

Jan., 

1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Jan 31, 
1922 

Extremes 
Jan , 1922. 

Jan., 1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 31, 

1922 

Extremes, 

monthly 

totals. 

g 

S 

!<< 

'i 2 

2 ft 

03 a> 

'3 

n 

o 

d 

03 g 

O O* 

CQ 

o 

ta 

1 

1 

'3 

a 

s 

ST 

© 

3 

'3 

a 

o 

n © 

a 

"x 

© 

'a 

© 

O 

er. 

g 

K? 

Maine 

15. 7 

-2.4 

15.7 

-2 4 

47 

-38 

3.38 

-1 22 

3 38 

-1.22 

3.40 

1. 47 

New Hampshire 

17.6 

-3.0 

17.6 

-3.0 

45 

-36 

2.87 

-0.91 

2.87 

-0. 91 

2 32 

1.61 

Vermont 

16 1 

-2.7 

16 1 

-2.7 

58 

-36 

2.66 

-0 78 

2 66 

-0. 78 

3. 39 

0.79 

Massachusetts 

25 5 

-1 8 

25 5 

-1.8 

65 

-20 

3.72 

-1 74 

3.72 

-1.74 

3 68 

1. 01 

Khode Island 

28. 7 

-1 3 

28.7 

-1.3 

50 

-2 

4.40 

-1.6i 

4 40 

-1. 04 

3 88 

1. 30 

Connecticut 

23.3 

-1.3 

23.3 

-1.3 

49 

-9 

3. 51 

-1 63 

3 51 

-1 63 

2.82 

1. 59 

New York 

22. 9 

-3.3 

22 9 

-3.3 

55 

-37 

2 96 

i-0. 75 

2.96 

-0. 75 

4 95 

0 813 

New Jcisey 

29.9 

-2.3 

29 9 

-2.3 

5^ 

-13 

3.61 

-0 99 

3.61 

-0.99 

4 13 

1 08 

Pennsylvania 

28. 1 

-3.1 

28 1 

-3.1 

62 

-19 

3 19 

-0.93 

3. 19 

-0.93 

4.40 

1. 15 

Delaware 

34 1 

-2 7 

34.1 

-2.7 

60 

6 

3.28 

+0,73 

3 28 

+0.73 

4.92 

3. 21 

Maiyland 

32 3 

-2 2 

32 3 

-2.2 

63 

-15 

3 25 

+0.71 

3 25 

+0. 71 

5. 63 

1. 39 

Viigima 

30. 3 

-2.4 

36.3 

-2.4 

72 

-5 

3,37 

+0.63 

3. 37 

+0. 03 

6. 20 

1.83 

West Virgima 

32. 1 

-1 9 

32.1 

-1.9 

68 

-15 

3 91 

-1 16 

3 91 

-1. 16 

4. 81 

1 01 

North Carolina 

41, 1 

-1 3 

41 1 

-1.3 

82 

-1 

3 71 

+0.87 

3 71 

+0.S7 

9.22 

2. 13 

South Carolina 

45. 5 

-1.3 

45.5 

-1.3 

81 

14 

3.46 

+0 07 

3.46 

+0.07 

8.64 

1.57 

Georgia 

46. 8| 

-0.2 

46.8 

-0.2 

82 

12 

3.94 

+0.77 

3. 94 

+0. 77 

11. 65 

2.25 

Florida 

59 3; 

-0.3 

59.3 

-0 3 

92 

21 

3.08 

-0 89 

3. 08 

-0.89 

5.92 

0.25 

Ohio 

28. 6 

-2 2 

28.6 

-2 2 

69 

-20 

3 11 

-1 49 

3 11 

-1.49 

3.41 

0.70 

Indiana 

28.6 

-1 9 

28.6 

-1.9 

67 

-25 

3. 19 

-1.54 

3. 19 

-1. 54 

2.89 

0.76 

Illinois 

26.5 

-0 6 

26.5 

-0.6 

69 

-11 

2.44 

-1. 16 

2.44 

-1. 16 

2.30 

0.60 

Michigan 

20. 1 

-1.1 

20.1 

-1.1 

54 

-41 

2.04 

-0. 73 

2.04 

-0.73 

5.05 

0.37 

Wisconsin 

13.8 

-0.6 

13.8 

-0.6 

51 

-54 

1.28 

-0.48 

1. 28 

-0.48 

1.87 

0. 10 

Minnesota 

7.5 

4-1,9 

7 5 

41.9 

49 

-51 

0.77 

-0. 12 

0.77 

-0.12 

1.88 

0,05 

Iowa. 

17 9 

41 9 

17.9 

41.9 

57 

-29 

1.05 

-0 16 

1.05 

-0. 16 

2. 30 

0.32 

Missouri 

30.1 

-0 6 

30 1 

-0.6 

66 

_6 

2.26 

-1 05 

2.26 

-1. 05 

6. 15 

0.32 

North Dakota 

4 9 

42 1 

4 9 

42.1 

i 55 

_46 

0.54 

-0.05 

0. 54 

-0. 05 

1. 60 

0.10 

South Dakota 

14 2 

-0.4 

14 2 

-0.4 

1 60 

-30 

0.48 

+0.47 

0.48 

+0. 47 

2.23 

0.16 

Nebraska - . 

21.9 

-1.1 

21.9 

-1 1 

68 

-25 

0.57 

+0 16 

0 57 

+0.16 

2.09 

0. 05 

Kansas 

29 7 

-1,2 

29.7 

-1.2 

72 

-7 

0.71 

-0.30 

0 71 

-0.30 

1.60 

0.00 

Kentucky 

35 2 

-0.6 

35.2 

-0.6 

67 

1 

4.39 

-2.14 

4.39 

-2. 14 

6. 48 

0.71 

TermMsee. . . 

39 1 

-0.2 

39.1 

-0.2 

69 

-3 

5.06 

-0.70 

5 06 

-0. 70i 

8.67 

2.26 

Alahama 

46.3 

41 1 

46.3 

4l. 1 

79 

15 

4.78 

+2.30 

4.78 

+2. 30 

10.41 

3. 10 

Mississipill 

LonisiftHfl. 

46,9 

-0.2 

46.9 

-0.2 

81 

20 

5.03 

+1.49 

5.03 

+1. 49 

11.03 

2.15 

51 1 

-0.1 

51.1 

-0.1 

84 

21 

4.26 

+1.70 

4.26 

+1.70 

10.80 

3.04 

Texas. 

' 48 4 

-2.5 

48 4 

-2.5 

92 

-5 

1 75 

+0.72 

1.75 

+0. 72 

9. 34 

T 

Oklahoma 

38.7 

-2.6 

38 7 

-2.6 

77 

-7 

1.24 

+0.26 

1. 24 

+0 26 

2.58 

0.06 

Arkn.n.'sas 

40.9 

-1.8 

40.9 

-1 8 

74 

10 

4.23 

-1 60 

4.23 

-1. 60 

7. 98 

0.77 

Montana 

18.6 

-3.5 

18.6 

-3,5 

60 

-42 

1.05 

-0 35 

1.05 

-0. 35 

4.32 

0.06 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

19.4 

23.3 

-7 1 
-3.2 

19.4 

23.3 

-7.1 

-3.2 

59 

73 

-51 

-45 

0,86 

0.86 

-0.07 

-0.01 

0.86 

0.86 

-0. 07 
-0. 01 

2.04 
8. 07 

0.00 

0.00 

New Mexico 

34 2 

-2.9 

34.2 

-2.9 

73 

-19 

0.67 

-0. 16 

0.67 

-0. 16 

2. 71 

0.00 

Ai*(w(ina 

42.4 

-2.9 

42 4 

-2 9 

80 

-23 

1.46 

+0.45 

1 1. 46 


7.60 

T. 

TTt.fl'h 

25. 0 

-6.9 

25.0 

-6.9 

64 

-42 

1.44 

-0.15 

1.44 

— u. 16; 

4. 91 

0.05 

Nevada, 

31.4 

-9.2 

31.4 

-9,2 

66 

-39 

1. n 

+0.02 

; 1.11 

+0. 02 

3.44 

0. 13 

Idaho 1 

22.9 

-7.6 

22.9 

-7.6 

51 

-50 

2,38 

-0.90 

2.38 

-0.90 

4.11 

0.38 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califorma 

30.8 

33.4 

45.8 

-5.9 

-6.0 

-4.0 

30.8 
33.4 
45 8 

-5.9 
-6.0 
-4 0 

60 

67 

82 

-28 

-39 

-28 

4.54 

4.62 

5.41 

-2.44 
-1 85 
-1.94 

4.54 
4 62 
5.41 

—2. 44 
-1. 85 
-1.94 

12.65 

10.69 

14.48 

0.07 

0.16 

0.22 


Precipitation (mciies) 
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METEOEOLOGrOAL STATJSTJ(^.S--<V>«tiniied. 

Table 563 . — Temperature and prenpitation statistics as recorded hij the Weather Bureau— 

Oontiniied 


FEBRUARY, 1922 


State. 


Temperature (® 

F ) 


Precipitation (inches) 

Feb, 

1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Feb, 28, 
1922. 

Extremes, 
Feb., 1922. 

Feb., 

1922. 

Jan 1 to 
Feb. 28, 
1922 

Extremes, 

monthly 

total. 

Normal 

Average daily 
departure 

Normal 

li 

<U 4-. 

gl 

J>rCi 

Highest. 

1 

o 

h! 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
ture 

Normal 

Total depar- 
ture. 

Greatest. 

1 

<u 

Maine 

17 4 

-0 6 

16 6 

-1.5 

57 

-40 

3 00 

-0 19 

6.38 

-1.41 

6 05 

1 86 

New Hampshire 

18 2 

-fl 2 

17 9 

-0.9 

54 

-40 

2. 85 

-0 15 

5 72 

-1.06 

3 58 

1.8i 

Vermont 

18.0 

+1.7 

17 0 

-0.5 

58 

-40 

2.34 

+0.30 

5 00 

-0.48 

3.49 

1 55 

Massachusetts 

25.9 

+2.5 

25.7 

+0. 4 

56 

-25 

3.50 

-0. 40 

7.22 

-2 14 

4.91 

1 52 

Rhode Island. . . .. . 

29.3 

+ 1.9 

29.0 

+0.3 

57 

—7 

4. 46 

-1.05 

8.86 

-2.69 

4.66 

2.42 

Connecticut 

26.4 

+2.9 

24.8 

+0.8 

60 

-19 

3. 78 

-1.15 

7.29 

-2. 78 

3. 34 

1 94 

New York 

21 6 

+4 7 

22.2 

+0.7 

73 

-39 

2 83 

-0. 27 

5 79 

“1.02 

5.30 

0. 41 

New Jersey 

29.6 

+ 40 

29.8 

+0.8 

73 

-18 

3.57 

-0 63 

7, 18 

-1.62 

4.60 

1.80 

Pennsylvania 

27.5 

+5.6 

27.8 

+ 1.2 

74 

-19 

2.89 

-0. 90 

6.08 

-1.83 

3.61 

0 67 

Delaware 

33.5 

+4 3 

33.8 

+0.8 

73 

1 

3.26 

+0.12 

6. 54 

+0.85 

4 54 

2 52 

Maryland 

32.7 

+4.5 

32.5 

+1.2 

79 

-11 

3.27 

-0 13 

6. 52 

+0.68 

6.35 

2 04 

Virginia 

36.3 

+46 

36.3 

+ 1.1 

78 

-13 

3 16 

+0. 89 

6 53 

+1.52 

6. 70 

1 80 

West Virginia 

31.8 

+6.4 

32.0 

+2.2 

77 

-14 

3. 10 

-0 21 

7 01 

-1.87 

5.57 

0 94 

North Carolina 

41.9 

+5.7 

41.5 

+2 2 

83 

3 

3 89 

-hi. 89 

7. 60 

+2.76 

9.86 

2.97 

South Carolina 

47 1 

+5.5 

46 3 

+2 1 

84 

14 

4 43 

+2, 19 

7.89 

+2. 26 

10.54 

3.23 

Georgia 

47.9 

+7 6 

47.4 

+3.7 

86 

14 

4.97 

+1. 38 

8 91 

4 2. 15 

9 33 

3 84 

Florida 

60 0 

+5.3 

59.6 

+2.5 


24 

3.35 

-0 51 

6 43 

-1.40 

8 78 

0. 27 

Ohio 

28.0 

+5.9 

28 3 

+1.8 

76 

-3 

2. 60 

-0. 92 

5.71 

-2.41 

4, 00 

0 67 

Indiana 

29.2 

+4.6 

28.9 


76 

0 

2.65 

-1.02 

5.84 

-2.56 

3.11 

0.49 

Illinois 

27.7 

+5 1 

27 1 

+2.2 

75 

-4 

2.08 

-.67 

4 52 

-1.83 

3.04 

0. 44 

Michigan 

18 3 

+3.5 

19 2 

+1.2 

t)5 

-35 

1.77 

+0. 96 

3. 81 

+0 23 

6.75 

0 65 

Wisconsin 

15.3 

+0 5 

14.6 

0 

52 

-42 

1.16 

+1.95 

2 44 

+ 1.47 

5 27 

3.04 

Minnesota 

10.0 

-2.8 

8.8 

-0.4 

46 

-46 

0. 71 

+1. 43 

1 48 

+1.31 

4.89 

0.38 

Iowa 

20. 5 

+3.2 

19.2 

+2. 6 

70 

-20 

1.15 

+0. 44 

2. 20 

+0.28 

4. 56 

0 40 

Missouri 

31.3 

+4.1 

30,7 

+1 8 

80 

-5 

2.23 

-0 44 

4.49 

-1.49 

4.28 

0.84 

North Dakota 

7 9 

-7.1 

6.4 

-2.6 

46 

-39 

0.49 

+0. 72 

1.03 

+0.67 

3 36 

0 10 

South Dakota 

16.4 

-6.7 

15 3 

-3.6 

62 

-37 

0.29 

+0. 69 

0. 77 

+1.16 

3.65 

0 10 

Nebraska 

24.8 

-1.5 

23 4 

-1.3 

74 

-16 

0. 73 

-0. 35 

1.30 

-0. 19 

1,65 

0.00 

Kansas 

30.9 

+2.9 

30.3 

! +0.8 

82 

-3 

1.27 

-0.14 

1.98 

-0.44 

3.40 

0.07 

Kentucky 

35. 6 

-f 5. 7 

35.4 

+2.6 

76 

4 

3.60 

— 0. 02 

7.99 

-2. 16 

6 59 

1 82 

Tennessee 

40.2 

+5.6 

39.6 

+2.7 

80 

5 

4.13 

+0.21 

9.19 

-0.49 

6.20 

2.49 

Alabama. 

47.6 

+6.7 

47.0 

+3.9 

83 

15 

5.36 

+0.77 

10.13 

+3,07 

9.39 

3.87 

Mississippi — 

48,4 

+5.3 

47.6 

+2.6 

86 

19 

4.92 

+1.56 

! 9.05 

+3. 05 

10.18 

3 23 

Louisiana 

52 6 

+6.3 

51.8 

+3.1 

88 

19 

4.47 

+0. 82 

8.73 

+ 2.62 

12. 89 

1.98 

Texas 

60.3 

+4.3 

49.4 

+0.9 

100 

-2; 

1.80 

“0. 03 

3.55 

+0.69 

6.35 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

39.4 

+4 8 

39.0 

+1.1 

87 

-1' 

1.42 

-0.11 

^ 2.66 

+0 15 

4.04 

0 30 

Arkansas 

42.2 

+5.6 

41.6 

+1.9 

84 

10 

3.28 

-11.61 

7.51 

+0. 01 

9.70 

1.70 

Montana 

21 3 

-10 0 

20.0 

-6.8 

62 

-42| 

0.79 

-0. 03 

1.84 

-0.3K 

8. 57 

0.01 

Wyoming 

21.4 

-5 6 

20. 4 

-6.4 

69 

-42| 

0 81 

+0.04 

1.67 

-o.o;i 

1 3 28 

T. 

Colorado.... 

26 5 

-0. 5 

249 

-1,8 

78 

-33 

1.11 

-0. 06 

1.97 

-0.07 

1 4.38 

0 10 

New Mexico 

37.4 

-0.2 

35.8 

-1.6 

82 

-28* 

0.69 

-0. 25 

; 1 36 

-0.41 

3. 29 

0.00 

Arisiona 

46.0 

-1.6 

44.2 

-2.2 

88 

-28 

1.29| 

-0. 61 

2.75 

-0. 16 

2.80 

0.00 

Utah 

29.5 

-2.6 

27.2 

-4 8 

70 

-22' 

1.411 

+0. 21 

2.85 

4 0.06 

6.681 

T 

Nevada 

35.0 

-3,8 

33.2 

-6.6 

80 

-30 

0.981 

+0.65 

2.09 

+0.67 

4. 29 

0.29 

Idaho 

27.1 

-4 5 

26.0 

-6,0 

56 

-34 

1.89 

-0. 14 

4.27 

-1.04 

4 27 

0..39 

Washington..*. 

34 4 

-4.8 

32.6 

-5.4 

65 

-20 

3.43 

-1. 26 

1 7.97 

-3.70 

9.32 

0.13 

OrM[on... 

36 9 

-3 3 

35.2 

-4.6 

67 

-25i 

3. 74 

-0. 38 

1 8.36 

-2. 2.3 

10.89 

0.31 

California 

48.5 

-3.0! 

1 

47.2 

-3.5 

91 

-19 

4.41 

+2.57 

1 9.82 

+0.63 

31.84 

0 00 
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Table 563 . — Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded hy the Weather Bureau- 

Oontinued. 


MAECH, 1922. 


Temperature (* F.). 

Mar., 

1922. 

Jan. 1 to 

Extremes, 

Mar. 31, 1922 

Mar., 

1922. 




>> 




ftt -f 


-d 3 




© + 
bo 

2ft 

1 

2ft 

Highest. 

1 


<i 




28.2 

+2.8 

20.4 

-0.1 

70 

-27 

28.2 

+3.1 

21.3 

+0.4 

72 

-13 

26.8 

+3.4 

20.3 

+0.8 

71 

-15 

33.6 

+3.0 

28.8 

+1.2 

79 

-2 

35.3 

+2.9 

31.1 

+1.2 

76 

11 

33.8 

+3.1 

27.8 

+1.6 

76 

3 

31 5 

+3.1 

26.3 

+1.5 

78 

-8 

38.6 

+2.6 

32.7 

+1.4 

82 

2 

37.2 

+2.8 

30,9 

+1.7 

81 

-5 

43.1 

+1.9 

36.9 

+1.2 

76 

19 

42.3 

+1,9 

35.8 

+1.4 

80 

11 

45.2 

+2.3 

39.3 

+1.6 

86 

16 

42 6 

+2.4 

35.6 

+2,3 

86 

0 

49.8 

+2.2 

44,3 

+2.2 

87 

18 

55.0 

+0,5 

49.2 

+1.6 

89 

24 

56.8 

+0.7 

50.5 

+2.7 

88 

20 

65.7 

+1.7 

61.6 

+2.2 

94 

28 

39.0 

+3.2 

31.8 

+2.3 

83 

4 

40.4 

+3.2 

32.7 

+2.0 

77 

10 

40.2 

+2.7 

31.5 

+2.4 

78 

7 

29.1 

+2.9 

22.5 

+1.8 

72 

-28 

32.1 

+1.8 

20.4 

+0,6 

75 

-27 

25.7 

+2 7 

14 4 

+0.6 

66 

-31 

33 6 

+5.1 

24.0 

+8.4 

74 

—6 

44.2 

+1.4 

35.2 

+1.6 

80 

3 

22.6 

+2.9 

11-8 

-0,7 

60 

-30 

30.2 

+2.1 

20.8 

-1.7 

76 

-26 

36.7 

+3 0 

27,6 

+0.1 

84 

-13 

43.4 

-0.1 

84.7 

+0.5 

88 

—14 

46,0 

+3.4 

38.9 

+2.8 

83 

19 

49.7 

+1.5 

43.0 

+2.3 

84 

19 

66.2 

0.0 

50.0 

+2.6 

85 

23 

57.4 

-0.9 

60.9: 

+1.4 

87 

21 

60 7 

-0.8 

64.8 

+1.8 

91 

18 

58.9 

-1.2 

62.6 

+a2 

100 

-12 

51.8 

-1.7 

43.3 

+0.2 

86 

-18 

52,6 

-0.9 

46.2 

+1.0 

83 

7 

, 30.4 

-1.3 

23.4 

-4.9 

70 

-33 

, 30.7 

-1.6 

23.8 

-4.7 

73 

-43 

, 34.4 

-1.3 

28.1 

-1.7 

80 

-32 

, 44.2 

-2.8 

38.6 

-2.0 

87 

-25 

. 53.4 

-4.6 

47.3 

-3.0 

90 

—7 

. 38.6 

-4.6 

31.0 

-4.5 

79 

—22 

. 41.6 

-3.8 

36,0 

-5.6 

90 

-16 

. 35.0 

-4.7 

28.3 

-5.6 

69 

-35 

. 41.5 

-3.6 

36.6 

-4.8 

70 

—9 

. 42.4 

-3.4 

37.6 

-4.2 

73 

—30 

. 51.8 

-3.3 

48.7 

-3.4 

91 

-10 


state. 


Precipitatioa (inclies). 


Mar , 1922. 


Jan. 1 to 
lMar.31,1922. 


ft 

© 

© 


© . 
res © 

&1 


Extremes, 

monathly 

totals. 


Marne 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massacihusetts 

Khode Island 


Ccmnecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 


Georgia. 
Florida. , 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois.. 


Miehigaa... 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota. . 

Iowa 

Missouri. . . 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nehmska 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 


T^nessee. . 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana.. 
Texas 


Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

CoSado? 


New Mexico. 

Arizona — 

Htah. 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

Oaiuomia — 


3-61 
3.31 
3-00 
3 81 

4.82 

4.40 

3.10 
3.88 
3.55 

3.98 

3 59 

3.79 

3.83 

4.28 
3.04 

4.39 

2.79 
3.48 
3.73 
3.02 

1.98 

1.76 
1.18 

1.77 
3.08 

0.88 

0 95 

1.10 
1.36 
4.66 

5.38 
5.46 
5.45 
4.17 
1 . ' 

2.29 
4.70 
0.93: 

L32] 


0.07 

4-1.54 

+0.86 


+0.85 11.03 
+0.28 13.68 


+0 90 
+0.72 
+0 
1+0.82 
+0.501 

+ 1.11 
+1.66 
+1.60 
+2.63 
+8. 10 


0.81| 

1*.50 

0.96 

1.62 

2.99 

3.h 

4.74} 


j+8. 

-0.50 
1+1.67 
•+3. 34 
,+3.30 

+ 0:71 

+0.15 

+0.04 

;+0.20 

+3.38 

i-o.n 
0.26 
+ 0.02 
+ 2 . 
[+3,46 

+3.89 

+4.66 

+4.46 

1+5.53 

1+1.71 

+1.96 
+3.87, 
[-0.23 
0.66 
+0.10 

-0.19 
+0.23 
0.20 
- 0. 12 

+0.20 
,+0.45 
,4}+l. 08 
Uo.87 


9.99 

9.03 

8.00 


11.69 

8.89 

11.06 

9.63 

10 52 

10.11 

10.32 

10.84 

11 88 
11.83 

13.30 

9.22 

9.19 
9.57 
7.54 

5.79 

4.19 
2.66 
3.97 
7.67, 

1.86 

1.72 

2.40 

3.33 

12.66 


1 . 

+0.48 

+0.38 

1.29 

-2.41 

- 1 . 

-0 30] 
- 0 . 
-i.oi; 

+1.351 

+ 1 . 
+3.181 
1+0. 13! 
+5.39 
+5.36 

i+6.03 

1-1.90 

-.74 

+.78 

+1.47. 

+0.94 

+1.62 

+1.35 

+0.48, 

+1.‘* 

i 

+0.56] 
+0.90 
;-0.l7 
+ 2, 15 
:+l. 


14.57 
15.69 
16 40 
12.90 
5.53 

4.95 

12 . 21 ' 

2.77 
2.79 
3.29 

2.17 

3.78 
4.35 
3.04 

5.89 

10.96 

11.50 

14.66 


+3.40 
+7.72 
1+7.51 
+8. OS 
+2.40 

+ 2.11 
+3 88 
■0.61 
- 0 , 
+0.03 

1-0.60 

1+0.07 

■0.14 

1+0.66 

0.84 

3.25 

-1.16 

■0.24 


5.10] 
5. 

6. 10 
6. 58 
6.32 

7.05 

6.19 

7.10 
6.65 

5.20 

9.22 

7.60 
8 19 
13.92 
10. 16 

14.40 
11.56 

10. 10 
11. 11 
11.79 

6,47 

3.82 

2.61 
3.73 

13.29 

2.06 
2. SO 
5.89 

12.40 

12.68 

13.04 

13.98 

16.01 

15.52 

17.00 


1.25 

2.95 
2.05 
3. 15 
4.67 

2.96 
0. 48 
3.42 
2.30 
4.01 

3.38 
1.87 
1.40 
4.47 
3 15 

2.60 
0 60 
2.62 
3.22 
2.17 

0.50 

0-10 

0.30 

0.76 

1.45 

0.04 

0.00 

|3kace. 

0.35 

4.70 

4.04 

6.94 

6.20 

5.69 

0.00 


10.18 

14.59 

3.29’ 

1.70 

6.7: 


2.92 

3.91 

6.73 

3.26 

5.49 

15.89 

16.53 

15.60 


0.51 
3.24 
0.00 
0.00 
llTraee. 


0.00 

0.03 

0.01 

[Trace. 

0.10 

0.26 

0.09 

0.00 
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METEOROLOGICAL STATISTICS— Continued . 

Table 56S , — Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded by the Weather Bureau— 

Continued . 

APRIL, 1022. 


Temperature (® 


F). 


Precipitation (mclieb). 


State. 

Apr., 1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 30, 
1922. 

Extremes, 
Apr., 1922. 

Apr., 

1922 

Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 30, 
1922. 

Extremes, 

monthly 

totals. 

Normal. 

Average daily 
departure. 

Normal, 

Average daily 
departure. 

Highest. 

1 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
ture. 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
ture. 

Greatest 

Least 

Maine.--. 

40.9 

+1.4 

26.5 

+0.3 

80 

18 

2.87 

+0. 12 

12.86 

-1.36 

6.17 

1.76 

New Hampslnre 

42.0 

+0.5 

, 26.5 

+0.4 

S4 

13 

1 2.90 

+0.29 

11.93 

+0.77 

3.73 

2.11 

Vermont 

41.3 

+0.5 

25.6 

+0.7 

80 

10 

2.68 

+1. 16 

36. <86 

+1.54I 

5.67 

2.81 

Massachusetts 

45.1 

+1.0 

33.4 

+1. 2 

85 

18 

' 3.32; 

-1.01 

14.35 

-2.301 

3.80 

1.13 

Rhode Island 

45.1 

+1.2 

34.6 

+1.2 

82 

27 

3.97 

-1.54 

17.65 

-3.96! 

3.31 

1.45 


4.*^. 9 

+1.5 

32.3 

+1.6 

85 

16 

3.85 

— 1. 17 

15.54 

+3.05i 

4J)9 

L64 

New York. . . » 

44-3 

+1.0 

30.1 

+1.4 

i 89 

3 

2.80' 

+0.32 

11.69i 

+0.02' 

7.0^ 

0.44 

New Jersey 

49.6 

+1.5 

36.9 

+1. 4 

89 

18 

3.63i 

-1.08 

14.69 

-2.06 

4.12 

1.57 

Pennsylvania 

48.7 

+1.4 

35.4 

+1.6 

! 91 

11 

3.67i 

-0.50 

13.30l 

-1.51 

6.10 

1.28 

Delaware 

53.2 

+1.0 

41.0 

+1.1 

88 

28 

3.71 

-1.39 

14.23 

-0.04 

2.64 

1.98 

Maryland 

52.5 

+1.5 

40.0 

+1.4 

93 

17 

3.30 

-1.46 

13. 4l! 

+0.23; 

3.56: 

G.88 

Virginia 

54.5 

+2.5 

43.1 

+1.8 

93 

19 

3.41 

-1.19 

13.73 

+1.99 

5.71i 

0.82 

West Virginia 

51.5 

+2.9 

39.5 

+2.4 

91 

15 

3.52 

-0.37 

14.36 

-0.24 

6.7^ 

0.60 

North Carolina 

67.5 

+2.9 

47.6 

+2.4 

96 

23 

3.57 

+0. 13 

15.45 

+5.62 

7.41 

1.64 

South Carolina 

62.4 

+2.1 

52.5 

+1.7 

95' 

33 

2.97 

+2.14 

14.8b 

+7.60 

8.30 

0.82 

Oeorffla 

63.4 

1 +3. 4 

53.7 


96 

28 

3.56 

0.00 

16. 86 

+6.03 

7.62 

0.30 

Pionda 

69.8 


63.7 

+2.6 

98 

38 

2.60' 

-1.71 

11.82 

-3.61 

4.41 

0.00 

Ohio 

! 50.0 

! +2.6 

38.4 

+2.4; 

86 

20 

3.20 

+1.32 

12.39 

+0.68 

7,96 

1.73 

Indiana 

51.7 

i +2.6 

37 5 


88 

23 

3 47 

+2.61 

13.04 

+3.39 

11.58 

3.13 

Illinois 

1 51.8 

+2.1 

36.6 

+2.3' 

86 

24 

3.41 

+1.64 

10.95 

+3.11 

9.93 

1.15 

Michigan 

42.4 

+0.6 

27.5 

+1.5 

84 

7 

2.30, 

+1.07 

8. 09 

+2.01 

6.30 

1.50 

Wisconsin 

[ 43-2 

+0.1 

26.1 

+0.4 

76 

7 

2.46^ 

+1.05 

6.65 

+2.67 

6.62 

1.17 

Minnesota 

1 42.9 

+0.1 

21.5 

+0.5 

83 

7! 

2.05 

-0. 16 

4.71 

+1.19 

4.19 

T. 

Iowa 

' 48.7 

+1.2 

30.2 

+2. 8| 

87 

21 

2.86 

+0.20 

6.83 

+0.68 

6.70 

1.04 

Missouri 

65.4 

+1.9 

40.2 

+l.f 

91 

24 

3.79 

+2.42 

11.36 

+4.31 

14.34 

1.72 

North Dakota 

41.7 

+0.6' 

19.3 

-0.4 

89 

-2 

1.38 

-0.46 

3.24 

+0.10 

3. 15 

T. 

South Dakota 

46. 2l 

+0.8 

26.5 

- 1.0 

81 

9 

2.18 

-0.69 

3.90 

+0.21 

4,34 

T. 

Nebraska 

48. 8 

+0.2 

32.8 

+0. 2 

87 

16 

2.48 

+0.22 

4.88 

+0.06 

6.26 

0.34 

Kansas 

54. 1 

+0.8 

39.5 

+0.6 

87 

16 

2.45 

+2.62 

5.78 

+4.77 

12.41 

0.92 

Kentucky 

55.9 

+3.6 

43,2 

+3.0 

88 

25 

3.94 

+0.30 

16.59 

+1.69 

7.13 

2.68 

Tennessee 

68.2 

+3.6 

46.8 

+2.6 

92 

23 

4.60 

+0. 84 

19.17 

+4.24 

8.61 

3. 14 

Alabama - 

63,2 

+3.7 

53.3 

+2.9 

92 

32 

4.38 

-0.24 

19.97 

+7.48 

8.14 

Q.61 

Mississippi 

64.0 

+3-7 

64.2 

+2.0 

91 

36 

5.46 

-0.23 

20.86 

+7.28 

10.60 

1.60 

Louisiana 

67.0 

+3.5 

57.8 

+2.2 

91 

37 

4.83 

-0.49 

17.73 

+7.66 

9.80 

1.59 

Texas 

66.1 

+1.5 

65.9 

+0.5 

107 

23 

3.22 

+3.04 

8.75 

+5.44 

18.11 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

60.0 

+0- 8 

47.5 

+0.3 

96 

15 

2.98 

+3.52 

7.93 

+5.63 

13.00; 

1.15 

Arkansas 

61.2 

+2.2 

49.2 

+1.3 

90 

26 

4.78 

-i-O 72 

16 99 

+4-60 

12.81 

2.77 

Montana..- 

44.3 

-3.9 

28.6 

-4.7 

83 

-10 

L06 

+a78 

3.’ 83 

+0.17 

5.92 

0.51 

Wyoming 

40.0 

-3.6 

27.9 

-4.4 

76 

-19 

1.63 

+0.51 

4.42 

-0.18 

6.36 

0.16 

Colorado 

43.0 

-2.2 

31.8 

-1.8 

82 

~ 9 

1.92 

+0.30 

5*21 

+ 0. 33; 

5.81 

T. 

New Mexico 

60.8 

-0.8 

41.6 

-1.7 

89 

4 

1.26 

+0.06 

3.42 

-0.56 

6.63 

0.00 

Arizona - 

68.8 

- 4.0 

50.2 

—3.2 

99 

2 

0.63 

+0.02 

4.31 

+0.09! 

2.49i 

0.00 

Utah... 

47.3 

-5.8 

35.1 

-5.0 

86 

0 

1.21 

+0.53 

6.66 

+0.391 

6.22 

0.12 

Nevada 

49.3 

-5.6 

39.3 

-5.6 

92 

6 

0.76 

-0.01 

3.79| 

+0.64 

3.30 

0.00 

Idaho 

4Kg 

-4.2 

32.2 

-5.2 

79 

-14 

1.42 

+0.28* 

7.31 

-0.66 

3.59 

0.28 

Washington. 

48.3 

-2.9 

38.8 

-4.3 

86 

9; 

2.12 

+0.09 

13.08 

-3.16 

laTO 

0.00 

Oregon.. 

47.7 

-3.2 

40.1 

-4.0 

83 

-3 

2.471 

-0. Hi 

13.97 

-1.26 

10. 7^ 

0.18 

Cahforma 

57.0 

-4.1 

50.8 

-3.6 

100 

-3| 

1.79 

i 

-0.97 

i 

16.35 

-1.21 

4.95 

0.00 
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Table mz .— Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded by the Weather Bureau- 

Continued. 


MAY, 1922. 


state. 



Temperature C 

F) 


May 

1922, 

Jan. 1 to 
May 31, 
1922. 

Extremes, 
May, 1922. 

Normal. 

Average daily 
departure. 

Normal. 

Average daily 
departure. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

52.6 

+1.6 

31.0 

+0.6 

87 

20 

54 7 

+0.9 

32.1 

+0.6 

87 

21 

54.2 

+1.1 

31.2 

+0.8 

92 

19 

66.3 

+3.0 

37.3 

+1.5 

88 

27 

55.4 

+2.8 

38.8 

+1.5 

86 

31 

56 8 

+3.6 

37.2 

+2.0 

92 

21 

56 1 

+3. 1 

35.3 

+1.7 

93 

19 

60.4 

+2.6 

41 6 

+1.7 

90 

23 

69.8 

+2.7 

40.3 

+1.9 

96 

20 

63.6 

+1.4 

45.5 

+1.2 

88 

32 

62.8 

+1.9 

44.5 

+1.5 

93 

25 

64.3 

+1.0 

47.3 

+1.6 

92 

32 

61.9 

+ 1.8 

43 9 

+2.3 

94 

26 

66.8 

+M 

51.4 

+2.0 

94 

29 

71.2 

-0.2 

56.2 

+ 1.3 

98 

38 

72.0 

0.0 

57.4 

+2.3 

99 

40 

75.5 

+0.9 

66.1 

+2.2 

99 

50 

60.7 

+3.3 

41.3 

+2.6 

96 

27 

62.3 

+4.3 

42.4 

+2.6 

92 

35 

62.7 

+3.8 

41.8 

+2.6 

91 

36 

53.7 

+5.9 

32.7 

+2.4 

93 

25 

54.8 

+6.1 

31.8 

+1.6 

92 

29 

54.3 

+5.9 

28.1 

+1.6 

94 

26 

60.5 

+2. 9 

36.2 

+2.9 

91 

34 

64.9 

+2,3 

45.2 

+1.8 

97 

38 

52.6 

+3.7 

25.9 

+0-4 

93 

24 

65.2 

+2.7 

32.2 

-0.3 

90 

23 

59.1 

+1. 2 

38.1 

+0.4 

92 

26 

63.4 

+1.2 

44.3 

+0.7 

92 

33 

65.6 

+2, 3 

47.7 

+2.9 

94 

35 

67.0 

+1.6 

50.8 

+2. 4 

92 

31 

71.5 

+0.6 

57.0 

+2.4 

97 

45 

71.6 

+1.1 

67.7 

+1.8 

95 

47 

73.8 

+1. 2 

61.0 

+2.0 

97 

46 

73.0 

+2.0 

59.3 

+0.8 

105 

33 

67.7 

+1.4 

51.5 

+0.5 

100 

34 

69.2 

+1.6 

53.2 

+1.3 

100 

40 

60.8 

-0.3 

33.1 

-3.8 

96 

18 

48.5 

+0.3 

32.0 

-3.5 

92 

6 

51.3 

+0.3 

35.7 

-1.4 

91 

2 

59.3 

+0.6 

46.2 

-1.2 

99 

11 

65.6 

+1. 8 

53.2 

-2.2 

112 

17 

54.4 

+0.2 

38.9 

-3.9 

99 

3 

56.2 

+0.3 

42.7 

-4.4 

104 

15 

52.2 

-0.5 

36.2 

-43 

93 

10 

54.5 

-0.7 

41.9 

-3.6 

98 

16 

53.3 

+0.7 

42.7 

-3.0 

100 

10 

61.4 

+0.7 

52.9 

-2.7 

111 

10 


Precipitation (mdies). 


May, 1922. 


f • 

ftt <D 


Jan. 1 to 
May 31, 
1922. 


t ■ 
■“I 

r 


Extremes, 

montMy 

total. 


Marne 

New Hampshire. . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts — 
Rhode Island 


Connecticut... 

New York 

New Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virgmla 

West Virginia. . 
North Carolina. , 
South Carohna.. 


Georgia. 

Florida., 

Ohio 

Indiana - 
Illinois.. 


Michigan. - 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


South Dakota- . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee. . 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana . . 
Texas 


Oklahoma.. 
Arkansas... 
Montana . . . 
Wyoming., 
Colorado... 


New Mexico., 

Arizona 

Utah,. ....... 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

Caliiomia — 


3.23 
2.80 
3 27 
3,43! 
3.65| 

3.77 
3.68 
3 80 
3.76 
3.73 

3.50 

3.79 

3.89 

4.03 

3.58 

3.39 

4.26 

3.58 

4.12 

4.23 

3.34 

3.92 

3.42 

4.57 

4.94 

2.55 

3.64 

3.59 
4.02 

3.95 

4-27 

4.07 

4.54 

4.36 
3.32 

5.16 

5.12 

2.37 
2.22 
1.82 

I 

1.23 
0.33 
L21 
a99 

L79 

LOS 

a04 

1.09 


1+0.43 
+1. 08 
-0 24 
+1. 28 
+0.91 

+1.22 
-0. 36 
i+0 04 
-0.54 
-1.64 

-0.29 
+0. 38 
- 0.22 
+1.04 
+2.31 

+3. 79 
+3. 16 
+ 1. 11 
-0.50 
-0.64 

-0.38 

-0.40 

0.35 

1.04 

-1.77 

1+0. 56 
-0.05 
i-0. 82 
1+0.04 
■0.08 

+0.57 
+2.63 
+1.34 
+2.45 
+1. 14 

1+0.56 
0. 12 
+0.03 
■0,04 
1-0.41 

-0.19 

+0.05 

+0.02 

-0.29 

0.49 

1-0.74 

0.76 

1+0.04 


16.09 
14.73 
13.95 
17.78 
21.30 

19.31 

15.37 
18.491 

17.05 
17.96| 

16.91 

17.52 

18.25 
19.48 

18.38 

20.25 
16.08 
15.97 
17.16 
15.18 

11.43 
10.57 

8.13 

11.40 
16.30 

5.79 
7.54 
8.47 

9.80 
20.54 

23.44 
24.04 

25.40 

22.09 
12.07 

13.09 

22.11 

6.20 

6.64 
7.03 

4.65 
4.64 

6.77 

4.78 

9.10 

15.06 
16.01 

17.44 


-0.93 

+1.85 

+1.30 

- 1.02 

-3.04 

-1 
-0.34 
-2 02 
-2 05 
- 1.68 

-0.06 
+2.37 
-0 ‘ 
+6.56 
+9. 81 

+9.82 

-0.45 

+ 1 . 

+ 2 . 

+2.47 

+1.63 

+2.27 

+0.84 

-0.36 

+2.54 

+ 0 . 

+0.16 

-0.77 

+4.81 

+1.61 

+4.81 
+10. 11 
+8.62 
+10.01 
+6.58 

+6.19 
+4.48 
+0.20 
- 0 .- 
-0.08| 

- 0 . 74 ! 

+0. 14 
+0.41 
+0.25| 

-1.05 

-3.90 

- 2.01 

-1.17 


6.02 

5 51 

5.54 
6.27 
5.50 

6.60 

6.65 

7.55 
6.10 
3.47 

5.40 

8.24 

5.83 

11.01 

12.65 

12.23 
12.33 
9.39 
8. 19 
8.77 

6.92 

7.55 

6.65 
8.36 


6.82 
13.75 
6. 18 
9,81 

9.39 

8.32 

11.71 

12.36 

13. 

12.90 

10.42 
12.69 

7.07 

9.23 

4.67 

4.05 

2.40 
3.43 

2.42 


3.23; 

8.05 

5.38 

6.47i 


1.05 

1.98 

2.00 

2.88 

4.17 

3.53 
0.89 
1.16 

1.69 
1.19 

1.58 

1.83 

1.65 

1.40 

2.63 

4.47 

2.54 
1.87 
1.52 
1. 14 

1.25 

1.47 
1.29 
0.47 
1.01 

1.23 

0.80 

1.05 

0.90 

1.50 

2.37 

3.42 

2.70 
2.60 

[Trace. 

1.16 

1.67 

0.64 

0.11 

[Trace. 

0.00 
0.00 
, 0.00 
[Trace. 

0-20 

0.00 

jTrace. 

0.00 
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METEOROLOGICAL STATISTICS— Oonimued. 

Table 563 . — Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded by the Weather Bureau--- 

Contiimed. 


JUNE, 1922. 


Temperature C F,). 


Precipitation (mehes). 


I JatL. 1 to T(i 3 ftrpTne'? Jan. 1 to Extremes, 

Juno, 1922. Jme, 1022. JaneSO, monthly’ 

' 1922. totals. 


Marne 62. 7 +0. 1 

New Hampshire 63 5 +0.6 

Vermont 64. 0 +0. 6 

Massachusetts 65 1 +2.0 

Rhode Island 64.8 +1.4 


Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 


66.0 +2.3 

64.8 +1.5 

68.6 +2.5 

67.6 +1.9 

71.2 +2.3 

69.9 +2.9 
71.4 +1.9 

68.9 +1.8 

73.3 +1.5 

77.6 +0.6 

7a 2 +0.5 

79.7 +0.4 

69.4 +1.5 

71.7 +1 4 

71.5 +2.4 


Michigan — 63. 4 +1. 4 

Wisconsin 64.4 +1.7 

Minnesota 63. 8 +2. 6 

Iowa 69. 1 +3. 1 

Missouri 73.4 +ai 

North Dakota 62. 8 +0. 7 

South Dakota 65, 4 +3. 0 

Nebraska 69. 3 +2. 9 

Kanssas 72.9 +2.3 

Keiitn<iky 73.7 +1.7 

Tennessee 74. 4 +1. 4 

Alabama 78. l +0. 6 

Mississippi 78.7 +0.9 

Louisiana 80 1 +0.3 

Texas.. 80.2 ~0.7 

OMahoma.. 76.5 +1.3 

Arkansas 76. 8 +1. 8 

Montana 59.6 +3.6 

Wyoming 58.5 +3.2 

Colorado 60.7 +2.7 

New Mexico 68.3 +1.2 

Arissona 75.0 +2.4 

Utah. 63.6 +4.0 

Nevada 65.1 +3.6 

Idaho....... 60.4 +4.0 

Washington ^.0 +4.6 

Oregon 59. 8 +4. 1 

California 68.3 +0.6 


36.2 +0.5 93 

37.4 +0.6 93 

36.7 +0.8 92 

41.9 +1.6 96 

43.1 +1.5 91 

42.0 +2.0 92 

40.2 +1.7 96 

46.1 +1.8 95 

44.8 +1.9 96 

49.8 +1.4 93 

48.8 +1.8 97 

51.3 +1.6 100 

48.1 +2.2 97 

55.1 +1.9 98 

59.8 +1.2 101 

60.8 +2.0 104 

68.3 +1.9 103 

46.0 +2.4 98 

47.3 +2.4 101 

46.7 +2.6 101 

37.8 +2.2 98 

87.3 +1.6 98 

340 +1.7 102 

41.7 +2.9 104 

49.9 +2.0 108 

32.1 +0.5 108 

37.8 +0.2 107 

43.3 +0,8 105 

49.1 +1,0 105 

52.0 +2.7 100 

64.8 +2.2 101 

60.5 +2.1 102 

61.2 +1,6 104 

642 +1.7 102 

62.8 +0.6 107 

55.7 +0.7 106 

57.2 +1.4 104 

87.5 -2.6 101 

36.4 -2.4 105 

39.9 -0.7 106 

49.0 -0.8 108 

66.8 - 1.6 120 

43.0 -2.6 109 

46.4 -3.1 113 

40.2 -2.9 107 

44.9 -2.2 97 

45.6 -1.8 104 

65.5 -2.2 123 


33 3.09 +5.70 19.18 
35 3.41 +5.81 18.14 
33 3.29 +4.69 17.24 

42 3. 07 +.5. 11 20.85 

43 2.90+3.02 2120 

40 2.98 +3.85 22.29 

32 3.59 +4.26 18.06 

39 3. 79 +2. .52 22.28 
30 4.20+0.91 21,25 
50 3.79+1.52 21.75 

38 4 10+1.02 21.01 
48 439+0-73 21.91 

33 4.21 +0.45 22.46 
38 6.01 +1.40 24 10 

52 490+0.58 23.28 

48 4.63+0.45 24 88 
60 6.66 -0.37 22.74 

37 3.74-0.76 10.71 

40 3.84-1.91 21.00 

38 8.85 -2.30 19.03 

26 2.97+0.48 1440 
30 416+0,18 1473 

34 400-1.00 12.33 
38 4.38 -2.56 15.78 

43 455-2.89 20.85 

30 3.60+0.26 9.29 
32 405-0.33 11,50 

31 3.76-1.35 12 . 2:1 
40 423-1.87 14,03 

44 418-1.08 24 72 

38 441-0.29 27.85 
SO 4 18 -0. 54 28. 22 

53 432-0.69 29.72 
55 474+0.87 26.83 
48 3.19 +a 36 15.26 

44 4a3 -2.20 17.12 
44 408-1.44 20.10 
24 2.56 -a37 a 76 
15 1.68-0.31 8.32 

12 1.44 -0.57 a47 

24 1.64 -0.18 6.29 
17 0.40 +0.22 5.04 
24 0.68 -0.26 7.45 

27 a52+a01 5.30 

22 1.24 -0.34 10.34 
30 1.58-1.38 16.64 

24 1.44 -0.65 37.45 

25 0.33-0.10 17.77 


+4.77 11.71 
+7.66 11.92 
+5.99 10.35 
+4.09 11,14 

-0. 02 a 50 

+2. 02 7. 48 
+3.92 ia©2 
+0.50 11. .50 
-1.14 12.46 
-0- 16 7. 23 

+0.96 9.36 
+3.10 10.08 
-0.01 7.95 
+7.96 12.74 
+30.39 11.76 

+10.27 9.00 
-0.82 15.11 
+0.93 7.57 
+0.98 4.18 
+0.11 5.00 

+2.31 a76 
+2.46 16. U 
-0.16 6,18 
-2.92 7.19 
-0.35 3.57 

+a92 7.54 
-0,17 7.80 
-2.12 7.08 
+2.94 6,03 
+0,43 6.86 

+4.62 7.60 
+a57 7.07 
+a03 8.51 
+ 10.88 10.35 
+6.94 15.05 

+3.90 5,77 
+3,04 6.35 
-0,17 7.54 
- 0 . 5:1 5.42 
-0.66 4.30 

-0,92 7.20 
+0.36, 3.57 
+0.16 2.02 
+0.26 2.40 

-1.39 2.56 
-5.28 1.50 
-2.66 3.27 
-1.27 2.80 
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METEOROLOGICAL STATISTICS— Continued. 

Table Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded by the Weather Bureau— 

Continued. 

JULY, 1922 


State. 

Temperature (* P.). 

Precipitation (inches) 

July, 1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
July 31, 
1922. 

Extremes, 
July, 1922. 

July, 1922. 

Jan 1 to 
Julv31, 
1922. 

Extremes, 

monthly 

totals. 

Normal. 

Average daily 
departure. 

Normal. 

Average daily 
departure. 

1 

a“ 

Lowest. 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
tme. 

Normal 

Total depar- 
ture 

Greatest. 

Least. 

Maine 

67.2 

-0.8 

40.9 

+0.3 

92 

39 

3.64 

-0.94 

22.82 

+3. 83 

6. 48 

1. 15 

New Hampshire 

67.9 

-0.5 

41. 7 

+0.4 

94 

39 

3 62 

-0.90 

21.76 

+6.76 

4.84 

1.41 

Vermont 

68.0 

-0.5 

41. 2 

+0.6 

92 

36 

4 03 

-2.03i 

21. 27 

+3 96 

3.08 

0. 98 

Massachusetts 

70.3 

-0 3 

46. 0 

+1.3 

94 

45i 

3.63 

+0 47i 

24.48 

+4. 56 

7. 17 

1.30 

Rhode Island 

70.1 

-1.5 

47.0 

+ 1.1 

90 

50 

3 28 

+0.85 

27.48 

+0 as 

6.88 

1 82 

Connecticut 

70.3 

+0.4 

46,1 

+1.8 

95 

42 

4.80 

+0 02 

27.09! 

+2 04 

7. 05 

3 13 

New York 

69.6 

-0.5 

44.4 

+1.4 

100 

37 

3.92 

-0 63 

22.8Si 

+3.29 

12.40 

0 63 

New Jersey 

78. 7i 

-0 7 

50.0 

+1.5 

98 

44 

4.79 

+1 00 

27.07 

+1 50 

9 26 

2.29 

Pennsylvania 

72. 1 

-0 2 

48.7 

+1.6 

98 

38 

4 21 

-0.63 

25.46 

-1. 67 

7. 58 

1 45 

Delaware 

76 fi 

-1.2 

53.6 

+1.0 

96 

56 

4.60 

+1,79 

26.35 

+1. 63 

9. 54 

2. 57 

Maryland 

74.9 

-0.2 

52 5 

; +1.5 

99 

43I 

4.42 

+1.41 

, 25.43 

+2 37 

11.78 

1 83 

Virginia 

75 6 

-0 2 

i 54.8 

+1, 4 

99 

48! 

4 44 

+2.2^ 

26.36 

+5 32 

16 25 

2. 20 

West Virginia 

73. 0 

-0.1 

51.7 

+1.9 

99 

43 

4.72' 

-0. 19 

27. 18 

-0.20 

8 05 

1. 16 

North Carolina 

68.3 

+0 5 

57.0 

+1.7 

100 

50 

5 92 

+1.05 

30.41 

+9. 01 

12. 52 

2 40 

South Carolina 

79.8 

+0.1 

62.7 

+1.0 

101 

58 

5 98 

+1.22 

29.26 

+11 61 

12. 58 

3. 50 

Georgia 

80.1 

+0.2 

1 63.6 

+1.7 

101 

57 

5.77 

-0. 81 

30.65 

+ 9 . 46 

10.04 

1.60 

TTIonda 

81.1 

-0.4 

70.1 

+1.6 

101 

57 

7.73 

— 0.^ 

30 47 

— 1 . 71 

16.02 

1 6S 

Ohio 

73.8 

-0.9 

49.9 

+1. 9 

99i 

41 

3.85 

-0.15 

28. 56 

+.78 

8.45 

. 1.25 

Indiana 

75.3 

-1.1 

51.3 

! +1.9 

101 

43 

3.46 

+0.04 

24.45 

+1.02 

9.05 

0.80 

Illinois 

75.9 

-0.9 

50.9 

+2.1 

102| 

41 

3 44 

+0.25 

22.47 

+0,36 

8.00 

1.20 

Michigan 

68,5 

-1.4 

' 42.2 

+1.7 

100 

29 

3.11 

+0.71 

17.51 

+2.82 

7.37 

0.48 

Wisconsin... 

69.2 

-2. 1 

41.8 

+1. 1 

99 

31 

3.64 

+0.22 

18.37 

+2.67 

7.68 

1.39 

Minnesota — 

69.0 

-1. 7 

39.0 

+1.2 

100 

38 

3.66 

-1.40 

15.79 

-1.56 

5 35 

0.40 

Iowa 

74-1 

-2.6 

46.8 

+2.1 

98 

40 

3 06 

+2.36i 

19.74 

-0. 57 

11.72 

3. 13 

Missouri 

77.5 

—0.7 

53 8 

+1.6 

103 

46 

4 03 

+1.82i 

24.88 

+1.47 

17.68 

1 92 

North Dakota 

67.5 

-1.9 

37.1 

^+0.1 

100 

30 

1 

2.61^ 

-0.21 

11 90 

+.7li 

6. 16 

0.60 

Sonth Dakota — 

70.9 

i -1.7 

42.6 

0.0 

104 

33 

3.31 

+0 55 

14.90 

+.38 

8.82 

0.44 

Nebraska . 

; 74.6 

-2.0 

47.7 

+0.4 

106 

35 

1 3.44 

+1. 10 

15.67 

-1. 02 

9.08 

1.08 

Kansas 

78.1 

-1.1 

63.2 

+0.7 

109 

42 

3.58 

+1.49 

17.61 

+4.43 

13.62 

0.71 

Kentucky.. 

70.7 

-0.3 

66.6 

+2.3 

102 

47 

4.30 

+0.47 

29.02 

+.90 

9.06 

1.56 

Tennessee. 

77.5 

-0,1 

68,0 

+1,9 

101 

48 

4.72 

+0. 86 

32.57 

+5.38 

10.56 

1.05 

Alabama — 

79.9 

0 0 

63.3 

+L8 

100 

53 

5.46 

-1.06 

33.67 

+8 51 

12 86 

1.76 

Mississippi 

80.7 

-0.2 

64.0 

+L4 

100 

53 

5.06 

-0.42 

34.78 

+7. 61 

10.35 

1.82 

Louisiana 

81.8 

-0.4 

66.7 

+1,4 

103 

62 

6.31 

-0.46 

33.14 

+10.42 

12 26 

2,34 

Te.Yas 

82.9 

+0,5 

65.7 

+0.6 

110 

53 

2.73 

-0.99 

17.99 

+5. 95, 

10.16 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

81.0 

+0.7 

69.3 

+0.7 

112 

50 

3 11 

+0.97 

20.23 

+4 87 

9.85 

0.44 

Arkansas... 

79.9 

+0. 3 

60.4 

+1.3 

106 

48 

3.92 

+0.20 

30.11 

+3.24 

8.90 

0 96 

Montana 

f»6.2 

-0.4 

41.6 

-2.3 

103 

29 

1.25 

+0.48 

10.01 

+0,31 

4.45! 

0,34 

Wyoming 

65. 0 

-0.9 

40.5 

-2.2 

102 

21 

1.35 

+0.24 

9.67 

-.29 

5.78 

0.01 

Colorado 

62. H 

+3.5 

48. 1 

-0.1 

105 

27 

2.21 

-0.33 

10.68 

-0.98 

5. 16 

0.04 

New Mexico. 

72.7 

+1.3 

52 4 

-0.6 

HO 

30 

2.57, 

-1.26 

8.86 

-2. 17 

4.59 

0.00 

Arizona... 

79.9 

+1.6 

60.1 

-1.0 

119 

39 

2.48 

-0.69 

7.52 

-0.33 

6.29 

0.00 

Utah 

70.7 

+0,9 

47.0 

-2.1 

112 

32 

0 92 

-0.17 

8.37 

-.01 

2.16 

0.00 

Nevada. 

73.0 

: +1.1 

60.2 

-2.5 

116 

33 

0.35 

+0.19 

5.65 

+.45 

1.80 

0.00 

Idaho.... 

1 66.9 

+ 1.1 

44.1 

-2.3 

113 

25 

0.75 

-0.26 

11.09 

-1.65 

2.11 

0.00 

Washington 

i 66.0 

+1.7 

47.9' 

-1.7 

111 

32 

0.75 

-0 72 

17.39 

-6.00 

0.61 

0.00 

Oregon. 

1 66,0 

+2. 3 

4a 5 

-1 3 

114 

21 

0.57 

-0.52 

18.02 

-3. 18 

0.59 

0.00 

California. 

1 73.2 

1 

+0.2 

58 0 

-1.8 

126 

28 

0 08 

+0.07 

17.85 

-1.20 

7.10 

0.00 
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METEOROLOGICAL STATISTICS— Continued. 

Table 563 . — Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded by the Weather Bureau—^ 

Oontinued 

AUGUST, 1922. 


State- 


Temperature (® 

F.). 


Precipitation (inches). 

Aug., 1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 31, 
1922. 

Extremes, 
Aug., 1922. 

Aug. 

, 1922. 

Jan. 1, to Aug. 
31, 1922. 

Extremes, 

monthly 

totals. 

Normal. 

Average daily 
departure. 

Normal 

Average daily 
departure. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
ture. 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
ture. 

Greatest. 

Least 

Makie 

65.0 

+0.3 

43.7 

+0.3 

94 

34 

3.54 

+1.43 

26.36 

+5.26 

9.44 

2.75 

New Hampshire 

65.3 

+0.6 

44.6 

+0 4 

94 

38 

4. 41 

+0.10 

26. 17 

+6.86 

9.57 

2.63 

Vermont 

65.0 

+0.2 

44.2 

+0.5 

91 

34 

3.82 

+0.88 

25.09 

+4. 84 

7.99 

3.07 

Massachusetts 

68.2 

+0. 3 

48.8 

+1.2 

96 

44 

3.76 

+1.79 

28. 24 

+6.35 

11.63 

3.17 

Rhode Island 

66.8 

-1.4 

49.4 

+0. 8 

91 

48 

3.69 

+5.69 

31. 17 

+6.52 

10.99 

6.96 

Connecticut 

68 6 

-0.1 

48.9 

+1.6 

94 

38 

4. 35 

+1. 12 

31. 44 

+3. IG 

7,77 

3.01 

New York 

67.3 

-0.4 

47.3 

+1.2 

96 

32 

3.86 

+0. 91 

26.74 

+4.20 

9. 14 

1.20 

New Jersey 

72.1 

-0 9 

52.8 

+1.6 

96 

39 

4. 68 

-0 65 

31.75 

+.85 

6.78 

2.18 

Pennsylvama 

70.3 

-1.2 

51.4 

+1.2 

100 

31 

4.17 

-1.03 

29. 63 

-2.70 

8.16 

1.15 

Delaware 

74.5 

-1.6 

56.2 

+0.7 

91 

51 

4.67 

+0.12 

31. 02 

+1.75 

7.06 

2.02 

Maryland 

73.4 

-1.8 

55.1 

+1.1 

98 

31 

4. 42 

-1.23 

29. 85 

+1. 14 

9. 17 

1. 11 

Virginia 

73.5 

-1.6 

57.1 

+1.0 

95 

37 

14. 45 

-0 01 

30. 80 

+5.31 

11.58 

1. 18 

West Virginia 

71.7 

-2.8 

54.2 

+1.3 

98 

31 

3. 94 

-0.07 

31. 12 

-0.27 

7.51 

1,20 

North Carolina 

75.7 

-2.2 

59.3 

+1.2 

97 

39 

5.50 

-0. 32 

36. 91 

+8.69 

11-82 

1.64 

South Cai'olina 

78.8 

-2.4 

64.7 

+0.6 

98 

49 

6.06 

-0.98 

35.31 

+10.63 

12.73 

0.89 

Georgia 

79.5 

-1.6 

65.6 

+1.3 

103 

45 

5.52 

-2.05 

36. 17 

+7.41 

8. 18 

0.86 

Florida 

81.4 

-1.3 

71.6 

+1.2 

99 

59 

6.80 

+1. 441 

37.27 

-0.27 

19. 35 

1.46 

Ohio 

71. 8 

-1.3 

52.7 

+1.5 

101 

35 

3. 59 

-0. 33! 

27. 15 

+.45i 

7.47 

0.79 

Indiana 

73,4 

+0.3 

54 1 


103 

42 

3.26 

-1. 15 

27.71 

-0. 13 

5. 28 

0.48 

Illinois 

74.1 

+1.0 

53.8 

+2.0 

104 

42 

3.32 

-1. 62 

25.79 

-1.26i 

2.21, 

0.21 

Michigan 

66.3 

+1.0 

45 2 

+1.6 

102 


2.88 

-0.74 

20. 39 

+2.081 

5. 18 

0,56 

Wisconsin 

66.7 

+1.9 

44.9 

+1.2 

97 

31 

3.39 

-1. 38 

21.76 

+1.29 

7.32 

0.36 

Minnesota 

66.4 

+3 9 

42 4 

+1.6 

105 

28 

3. 37 

-1.59 

19. 16 

-3. 15 

3.88 

0.42 

Iowa 

71,8 

+2. 0 

49. 5' 

+2,1 

102 

42 

3.68 

-0.62 

23. 42 

-1, 19 

9.80 

0.33 

Missouri 

76.3 

+1.2 

56.6 

+1.6 

107 

46 

4.00 

-1. 60 

28.88 

-0. 13 

1 6.22 

0.13 

North Dakota 

65.4 

+4.4 

40.7 

+0.7 

115 

33 

2. 28 

-0. 92 

14.18 

-.21 

4.70 

0.14 

South Dakota 

69.9 

+4.0 

45.9 

+0.5 

108 

37 

2.06 

-1,14 

17.55 

-.76 

4.46 

0.06 

Nebraska 

72. 8 

+3.7 

50.9 

+0.8 

109 

37 

2.77 

-1. 00 

18,44 

-2.02 

5.87 

0.12 

Kansas ' 

77.2 

+2,9 

56.2' 

+1.0 

113 

48 

3. 17 

-1.7C 

20. 78 

+2.73 

6.49 

0.00 

Kentucky 

75.7 

-0. 5 

58.01 

+ 1.9 

101 

47 

3.56 

-1 13 

32.58 

-C.23 

5.82 

0.61 

Tennessee 

76.5 

-0. 9 

60.3 

+1.6 

102 

46 

4.19 

-1.08 

36.76 

+5.30 

9.28 

0. 37 

Alabama-.. 

79.6 

-0.7 

65,3 

+1.5 

101 

52 

4.81 

-1.54 

38.48 

+6.97 

7.88 

1.07 

Mississippi 

80.4 

-0 3i 

66.0 

+1. 2 

101 

54 

4.36 

-1.17 

39. 14 

+6.44 

9.43 

0,10 

Louisiana 

81.5 

-0.2 

68.6 

+1. 2 

103 

55 

5. 17 

+0 09 

38.31 

! +10.51 

10.21 

0.74 

Texas 

82.6 

+1.8 

67.8 

+0.7 

114 

52 

2.60 

—1.43 

20.69 

+4. 52 

6.31 

0.00 

Oklahoma - 

80.6 

+3. 0 

62.0 

+1,0 

118 

49 

2.97 

-1.79 

23.20 

+3. 08 

5,66 

T. 

Arkansas 

79.4 

+1.0 

62.8 

+1.2 

111 

51 

3.83 

-1.93 

33.94 

+l.p 

a43 

0.21 

Montana 

64.4 

+3.4 

44.4 

-1.6 

104 

31 

1. 12 

+0 24 

11.13 

+0.& 

3.69 

0.00 

Wyoming 

63.3 

+4.1 

43.4 

-1.4 

103 

21 

.95 

+0.55 

10.62 

+.26 

3.75 

0.16 

Colorado 

64.2 

+2.8 

45.8 

+0.3 

104 

25 

2.02 

+0. 11 

12. 70 

—0. 87 

7. 39 

0.07 

New Mexico 

70.4 

+2.5 

54.7 

-0.1 

110 

36 

2.42 

-0,88 

11.28 

-3.05 

9.93 

0.00 

Arizona... 

78.6 

+1.4 

62.4 

-0.7 

118 

42 

2.29 

+0.04 

9,81 

-0.29 

7.40 

0.09 

Utah....... 

69.4 

+1.8 

49.8 

-1.6 

107 

36 

.99 

+1.04 

9,36 

+1.03 

7.45 

T. 

Nevada — 

71.2 

-0.5 

52.8 

-2.2 

110 

25 

.42 

+0.72 

6.07 

+1.17 

5.29 

T. 

Idaho 

65.8 

+2.3 

46,8 

-1.8 

108 

23 

.67 

+0.88 

11,76 

-0.77 

3.56 

0,10 

Washington 

66.1 

+1.0 

50-1 

-1.3 

104 

32 

0.77 

+0.72 

18,16 

-5.28 

6.29 

0.10 

Oregon 

66.4 

0.0 

50.7 

-1.1 

104 

22 

0.46 

+0.51 

18,48 

-2.67 

6.68 

0.00 

Califoniia 

72.5 

-1.2 

59.8 

-1.8 

122 

27 

0.10 

-0.02 

17.95 

-1.22 

2.35 

0.00 
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Table 563 . — Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded hy the Weather Bureau- 

Continued 

SEPTEMBER, im. 



Temperature 

Precipitation (inches). 


Sept., 

1922. 

f 

Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 
1922. 

Extremes, 
Sept., 1^. 

Sw 

192 

t., 

2. 

Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 
1922. 

Extremes, 

mottthly 

totals. 


i 

!>> 

li 

an *2 

S 3? 

|>rcj 

1 

>> 

si 

<D <0 

1 

a 

•tS 

1 

A 

1 

iz; 

§• . 

•CJ 0 

■g 

e 

1 

iz; 

(t 

“ 1* 

'cJ 6 

h 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

A 

Maine 

57.8 

+0.2 

45.3 

+0.3 

38 

18 

3.51 

-1.66 

29.87 

+3.61 

2.94 

0.65 

New Hajnpsfaire 

57.6 

+1.7 

46,1 

+0.6 

88 

24 

3.45 

-1.14 

29.62 

+5.72 

3,20 

1.36 

Vermont 

57.5 

+2,3 

45.7 

+0.7 

90 

20 

3.47 

-1.40 

28.56 

+3.44 

2.85 

1.49 

Massachusetts 

61.7 

+1.5 

50.2 

+1. 2 

89 

30 

3.39 

-0.30 

31.63 

+6.05 

5.41 

0.83 

Rhode Island 

03.2 

+1.1 

51.0 

+0.8 

89 

34 

3 27 

-1 41 

34.44 

+5.11 

3.28 

0.84 

Coimocticut 

61.8 

+1.8 

50.3 

+1.6 

90 

26 

3.73 

-0.98 

36.17 

+2.18 

6.Q1 

1.38 

New York 

60.9 

+1.9 

48.8 

+1.2 

95 

22 

3.34 

-1.33 

30.08 

+2.87 

A32 

0.70 

New Jeisey 

65.6 

+1.1 

54.2 

+1.2 

94 

27 

3.71 

-1.45 

35.46 

-0.60 

5.22 

0.59 

Pennsylvania 

63 3 

+3.0 

52.7 

+1.4 

100 

22 

3.27 

-1.79 

32.90 

—A 49 

3.73 

0.17 

Delaware 

68.2 

+0.7 

57.5 

+0.7 

93 

39 

3.11 

-0.85 

34.13 

+0.90 

3.20 

a 99 

Maryland 

Vii^nia 

67.2 

+1.4 

56,4 

+1.1 

100 

27 

3.09 

-0.48 

32.94 

+0.66 

7.30 

0.69 

68.1 

+1.2 

58.3 

+1.0 

98 

31 

3.34 

-2.11 

34.14 

+3.20 

a27 

0.00 

West Virginia 

65.6 

+1.6 

55. S 

+1.3 

100 

25 

2.74 

-0.60 

33.86 

-0.87 

5.64 

0.10 

North Carolina 

70 0 

+1,5 

60.5 

+1.2 

99 

37 

3.83 

-2.23 

39 74 

+6.46 

7.48 

0.00 

South Caxolina 

74.2 

+1.0 

65.7 

+0.7 

100 

47 

3.85 

-2.70 

39.16 

+7.93 

3.68 

Q.00 

Get>rgia 

75.0 

+1.3 

66.6 

+1.3 

104 

46 

3.67 

-2.10 

39.84 

+5.31 

7.16 

0.10 

79 3 

--0.8 

72.4 

+1.0 

101 

49 

7.02 

+0.73 

44.29 

+0.46 

17 35 

1.17 

Ohio 

65 5 

+2.7| 

54.1 

+1.6 

98 

29 

2.67! 

+0.14 

29.82 

+0 59 

7.32 

0.16 

Indiana - - - - 

66.7 

+3.91 

55,5 

+1.9 

103 

32 

3.00 

-1.15 

30.71 

-1.28 

4.21 

0.47 

Blinois 

67.0 

+3. 3 

55,3 

+2.1 

103 

33 

3.51 

-1.57 

29.30 

-2.83 

4.37 

0.44 

Micingan 

Wisconsin. * - 

59.9 

+2.7! 

46.9 

+1.7 

98 

22 

2.87 

+0.76 

23.26 

+2.84 

8.53 

1.04 

59. 5 

+2, 8 

46.6 

+1.4 

104 

23 

3.53 

-0.03 

25.29 

+1.26 

6.96 

1,38 

Minnesota. 

57 9 

+4.3 

44.2 

+1,9 

105 

24 

2.93 

-0.96 

22 09 

-All 

5.43 

0. 13 

I O’vva 1 - 

63 4 

+3.7 

51.1 

+2.3 

103 

31 

3.36 

-1.33 

26.78 

—2.52 

A34 

0.31 

Mssouri 

69.1 

+2.6 

58 0 

+1.7 

107 

34 

3.88 

-0.57 

32.76 

+a44 

; 8.22 

0. 15 

North Dakota 

50.4 

+3.4 

42.4 

+1.0 

104 

23 

1.64 

+0.52 

15.82 

+0.31 

6.94 

0. 15 

South Dakota 

60.9 

+A4 

47.6 

+0.9 

106 

28 

1.83 

-1.47 

19. 38 

—2.23 

2.64 

0.00 

Nebraska 

63.9 

+A7 

52.3 

+1,2 

111 

25 

2.10 

—1 25 

20.64 

—3.27 

A89 

0.00 

NaTTiisas '■ - - 

69.3 

+3, 8 

57.7 

+1.3 

112 

35 

3.02 

-0.78 

23.80 

+1.96 

6.63 

T. 

Kentuci^ 

70.0 

+2.7 

59.3 

+2.0 

103 

39 

2.76 

-0.54 

35. 34 

—0.77 

5.99 

0.69 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas., 

70.9 

75.1 

76.5 

77.6 

77.1 

+2.6 
+2.5 
+1. 6 
+0.9 
+1.3 

61.5 
66.4 
67.2 

69.6 
68.8 

+1.7 
+1.6 
+1.2 
+1. 2 
+0.8 

104 
102 

105 
102 
108 

36 

45 

46 
51 
43 

3.09 

3.55 

3.33 

3.76 

2.82 

-1.32 

-2.04 

-1.95 

-0.76 

-0.34 

39 85 
42.03 
42.47 
42.07 
23.41 

+3.98 

+A93 

+A49 

+9.75 

+A18 

A40 
4.70 
i 5.33 
8.33 
18.21 

0. 14 
0.00 
0.00 
0.10 
0.00 

Oklalioma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

73.8 

73.9 
56.4 

Ki. A. 

+2.6 
+2.3 
+4,2 
+4. 0 

63.3 
64.0 
46.7 
44 6 

+1.1 

+1.3 

-0.9 

—0.8 

109 

106 

100 

100 

40 

37 

20 

12 

2.98 

3.33 

1,40 

L80 

-1.57 

-2.08 

-0.73 

-1.01 

26.18 

37.27 

12.53 

11.92 

+1.51 

-0.77 

-0.18 

-0.75 

A20 

5.89 

2.47 

1.68 

0.04 

T. 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

Coiorado. 

57.2 

64.3 
73.8 

60.4 
62.0 

. 66.5 

. 58.1 

. 58.6 

. 67.1 

, 

+2! 6 

+2.3 

+2.4 

+3.6 

+3.9 

. +3.4 
, +2. *3 
• +2.9 
. +4.^ 

47*. 0 

55.7 

63.7 
; 61.0 
1 63.9 

^ 47.9 
^ 51. C 

► 61. € 
i 60. C 

+0.5 

+0.1 
' -0.4 
1 -1.0 
1 ‘-1.S 

1 -1.2 
k -0.9 
i -0.7 
► -1.1 

102 

lOS 

118 

102 

108 

! 101 
1 IOC 
^ 106 
118 

18 

27 

33 

! 25 

1 14 

11 

k 2^ 

i IS 

\ 2C 

1.46 

1.47 
i 1.16 
i 1.11 
[ 0.44 

. 0.96 
^ 1.59 
! 1.43 
1 0.51 

-1.06 

-0.53 

-0.06 

-0.87 

-0.44 

-0.71 

-0.0s 

-0.48 

-0.6C 

14.16 

12.75 
10.97 
10.47 

6.51 

12.72 

19.75 
19,91 

-1.92 

-3,58 

-0.36 

+0.10 

+0.73 

-1.48 
-5.33 
-3.15 
—1 72 

2.33 

2.77 

A05 

2.10 

0.19 

2.04 
8.08 
A 98 
1.79 

0.00 

0.00 

T. 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

Dtah 

NftVftda - 

Idaho 

Washington. - 

Oregon 

Cahiomia 

1 Xp. Ou 
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Table 663 , — Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded hy the Weather Bureau- 

Contiatied. 

OCTOBER, 1922. 


State. 

Temperature (®F ). 

Precipitation (inches). 

Oct., 

1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1922. 

i 

Extremes, 

I Oct., 1922. 

Oct., 

1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1922. 

Extremes, 

monthly 

totals. 

Normal. 

Average daily 
departure. 

Normal 

Average daily 
departure. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
ture. 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
ture. 

Greatest 

+3 

i 

Maine 

40 1 

-0 3 

45.4 

+0.2 

87 

11 

3 60 

-1.01 

33.47 

+2 60 

3 43 

1.26 

New Hampslnre 

46 2 

+0.9 

46 1 

+0 6 

88 

12' 

3.21 

-1 00 

32.83 

+4.72 

3.59 

1 07 

Vermont 

45 5 

+0 5 

45.6 

+0.7 

90 

lOi 

2.86 

-0.71 

31.42 

+2.73 

3 56 

1.50 

Massachusetts 

50 5 

+2.3 

50.2, 

+1.4 

92 

19| 

3.75 

-1 16 

35 38 

+4 89 

5 34 

1 42 

Rhode Island 

52 7 

+0.8 

51 1 

+0.8 

87 

23! 

1 

4.03 

-0.90 

38. 47 

+4 21 

3 70 

2 66 

Coimecticiit 

51 li 

+2 2 

50 4 

+1.6 

89 

13 

4.04 

-0.92 

39 21 

+1.26 

4.35 

2 40 

New York 

50.3: 

+0.4 

48 9 

+1 1 

90 

8 

8.43 

-0.96 

33.51: 

+1 91 

4.74 

1.17 

New Jersey.... 

55 01 

+1 6 

54 3 

+1.2 

92 

18 

3.73 

-2.25 

39. 19 

-2.85 

2.70 

0 55 

ronnsylvania 

52.3 

+2.5 

52,7 

+1.5 


12 

3 31 

-0 80 

36 21 

-5 29 

5.60 

0.05 

Delaware 

57 3 

+2 0 

57 5 

+0.8 

89 

28 

3.09 

-1 68 

37.22 

--0.78 

1.65 

0.89 

Maryland 

56.3 

+2.0 

56.4 

+1 2 

94 

15 

2 84 

-0.91i 

35 78 

-0 25 

5 58 

0 74 

Virgima 

57.4 

+2 0 

68 2 

+1.1 

95 

19 

3.09 

+0 11 

37.23 

+3 31 

6.55 

0.80 

West Virgima 

54 9 

+0 5 

55.4 

+1. 3 

93 

18 

2.95 

-0.50i 

36 81 

-1.37 

4.81 

0 39 

North Carolina 

00 1 

+ 1.2 

60 4 

+1 2 

93 

22 

3.45 

+1.05 

43 19 

+7 51 

8.34 

1.67 

South Carolina 

63.6 

+0.9 

65.5 

+0.7, 

94 

31 

3.09j 

+2. 48, 

42.25: 

+10.41 

9.00 

3 04 

Georgia i 

64 8 

+1 1 

06.4 

+1.3 

94 

28 

2.82 

+0 91 

42 661 

+6.22 

8.87 

1 29 

Elorida.. 

73 2 

+1.3 

72.5 

+1.0 

96^ 

38 

4.55 

+3 73 

48.84 

+4 19 

23.89 

1 50 

Ohio i 

53 6 

+2 2 

54 0 

+1.7 

93 

21 

2.67 

-0 89 

32.49 

-0 30 

3 43 

0 54 

Indiana 1 

64 6 

+3.2, 

55.4 

+2.0 

98 

24 

2.70: 

+0. 17 

38 41 

-1 11 

4 83 

0 95 


55.2 

+3.3 

55 3 

+2 2 

96 

22 

2.58 

-0 30 

31 88; 

-3 13 

5. 76 

0 13 

- 

Michigan 1 

48.71 

+1.3 

47 0 

+1.7 

94; 

10 

2 68 

-0 53 

25 94 i 

+2.31 

3 88 

0 39 

Wisconsin 

47.9 

+2.6 

46 7 

+1.5 

90 

11 

2 63 

-1.62 

27.92 

-0.36 

2 13; 

0 24 

Minnesota 

45.5 

+3.9 

44.3 

+2.1 

96 

9 

2.02 

-1.02 

24 11 

-5.13 

2.50i 

T. 

Iowa i 

50 8 

+5.S 

51 0 

+2.6 

96 

14 

2.46 

-0 651 

29 24, 

-3.17 

3.193 

0 06 

Missonn 

57,6 

+2. 4 

68.0 

+1.8 

97 

18 

2.77, 

-0 77 

35.53 

-0.38 

1 

s m 

0.51 

North Dakota 

43 8 

+1.9 

42.6 

+1.1 

98 

8 

1.00 

-0 43 

16 82 

-0 12; 

1 70 

0 00 

South Dakota 

47.6 

+8.3 

47.6 

+1.2 

102 

4 

1.49 

-0.66 

20.87 

-2 89 

2.69 

T. 

Nebraska ' 

61.1 

+3.6 

52.2 

1 +1.6 

99 

6 

1.56 

-0 93 

22.10 

-4 20 

2.89 

0.00 

Kansas 

66.6 

+2 8 

57.6 

+1.4 

97 

13 

1.86 

-0 59 

25.66 

+1.36 

3.87 

0.00 

Kentucky 

57.8 

+2.4 

59.2 

+2.0 

96 

25 

2.50 

-0 26 

37 84 

-1.08 

4 41 

0 76 

Tennessee - 

69.7 

+1.2 

61.3 

+1.6 

96 

22i 

2 95 

-1 46 

1 42,80, 

+2.62 

3.90 

0.56 

Alabama 

64 8 

+0.5 

66.2 

+1.5 

92 

32 

2.98 

-0.42 

46.01 

+4 51 

5 83 

T. 


64 7 

+1.0 

66.9 

+1.2 

95 

31 

2.58 

—0.96 

45 05 

+3.M 

4.44 

0 38 

. - . 

Louisiana 

67 5 

+0.6 

69.4 

+1.11 

95 

32 

2.87 

-0. 10 

1 44.94: 

+9.59 

6 79 

0.01 

TfiTsras , _ 

67.5 

+0.2 

68.7 

+0.7 

103 

25 

2.62 

—0.46 

1 26.08 

+3 72 

7.44 

0 00 

Oklahoma - — 

61 e! 

+1.7 

63.1 

+1.2 

98 

21 

2.67 

-0.83 

1 

28 85 

+0 68 

5.00 

0 01 

Arkansas 

62 31 

+0.8 

63.8 

+1.8 

98 

20 

3.00 

-1.53 

40.27 

-2.30 

4.85 

0.15 

Montana 

44. 0! 

+4.0 

45.6 

-0.4 

95 

8 

1.15 

1-0,57 

13 68 

-0 75 

3.14 

0.00 

Wyoming 

42.6 

+3.0 

44.4 

-O.4I 

98 

0 

1.13 

,-0.29 

13 05 

-1 04 

2.65 

' T. 

Colorado: 

45.9 

+1.3 

46.9 

+0.6 

99 


1.28 

-0.83 

1 

1 15.44 

-2.75 

1.43 

0 00 

New Mexico 

63.5 

+0.6 

55.5 

+0.2 

98 

-.8 

1.24 

1-0.90 

i 13.99 

-4 48 

2.11 

: 0 00 

Arizona — 

62.0 

+1.2 

63.5 

-0.2 

106 

3 

0.87 

-0 66 

' 11.84 

-0 91 

1.63 

0 00 

Utah.. 

48.8 

+1-9 

50 8 

-0.8 

94 

9 

1.26 

-0.54 

11.73 

-.38 

3.22 

' T. 

Nevada 

60.7 

+1,3 

53.6 

-1.3 

98 

4 

0.59 

-0.27 

[ 7.10 

+.46 

1.16 

0 00 

Idaho 

46.2 

+3.3 

47.7 

-0.7 

94 

4 

1 34 

-0 63 

i 14.06 

-2.11 

4.68 

0.00 

Washington 

49.1 

+2 4 

60.8 

-0.6 

87 

17 

2.59 

+0.04 

22.34 

-5 29 

11,20 

0.15 

Oregon 

50.5 

+1 4 

61 5 

-0 4 

88 

5 

2.12 

+0 42 

22 03 

-2.73 

9.68 

0.08 

California 

60.8 

-1.1 

60.6 

- 1.1 

103 

13 

1.28 

+0.23 

19 78 

-1 49 

6.75 

0.00 
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Table 56 i.— Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded by the Weather Bureau- 

Continued 

NOVEMBER. 


state. 


Temperature (“ 

E.). 


Precipitation (inches). 

Nov 

, 1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 
1922. 

Extremes, 
Nov., 1922. 

Nov.j 

, 1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 
1922. 

Extremes, 

monthly 

totals. 

i 

S s 

05 05 

’3 

i 

!z: 

>> 

"S 2 
"Si 

il 

<1 

•E 

w 

1 

1 

Hi 

'cS 

i 

it 

d 

& 

fd © 

^ d 

0 

E-t 

1 

ft 

© • 

0 

E-i 

1 

1 

0 

g 

Maine 

33.7 

+0.9 

44.3 

+0 3 

66 

9 

3 32 

-1.4S 

36 79 

+ 1 12 

2 71 

0.97 

Ne-w ifampslnre 

34 0 

+1 5 

45 0 

+0 7 

65 

5 

3 05 

-1. 69 

35 88 

+3.03 

2-86 

0 92 

Vermont 

33 7 

+1.8 

44 6 

+0 8 

66 

3 

3 00 

-1.37 

34.42 

+1.36 

2.87 

0 78 

Massachusetts..*. 

39.9 

+1 2 

49 3 

+1 3 

74 

5 

3.57 

-2 40 

38 95 

+2 49 

1.56 

0 56 

Rhode Island 

42,6 

-0.8 

50.4 

+0.6 

64 

19 

4.00 

-3 04 

42.47 

+1 17 

1 19 

0 54 

Connecticut 

40.5 

0.0 

49.5 

+1 6 

76 

9 

3.69 

-2 33 

42.90 

+1 07 

1.96 

: 0 89 

New York 

37 5 

+2 1 

47. 9i 

+1.2 

70 

-1 

2.79 

-1.37 

36 30 

+0 54 

3.57 

1 0 24 

New Jersey 

43.0 

+1.3 

53.3 

+1.2 

73 

13 

3.20 

-2.29 

42.39 

-5 14 

1,56 

0.49 

Pennsylvania 

40.7 

+2 2 

51.6 

+1.6 

73 

12 

2.67 

-1,46 

38 88 

-6 75 

4.62 

0 23 

Delaware 

45.8 

+1.2 

56.5 

+0.8 

74 

23 

2 76 

-1.94 

39.98 

-2.72 

1.12 

0 53 

Maryland 

44.7 

+1.5 

55.4 

+1.2 

75 

14 

2.46 

-1.81 

38 24 

-2 06 

1.27 

0 40 

Virginia 

46-2 

+1 8 

57.2 

+1.1 

87 

5 

1 2 37 

-1.80 

39 60 

+1.51 

1.62 

0 07 

West Virginia 

42.7 

+1. 1 

54.2 

+1.2 

80 

2 

2.55 

-1.40 

39.36 

-2.77 

2.49 

0 17 

North Carolina 

49 2 

+0.8 

59.4 

+1.2 

88 

4 

2.47 

-1.84 

45 66 

+5 67 

1 82 

T 

South Carohna 

53 9 

+0.9 

64.6 

+0 7 

88 

17 

2 28 

-1 67 

44 53 

+8.74 

1.29 

0.00 

Georgia 

54.7 

+2.31 

65.4 

+1.4 

87 

15 

2 65 

-1.73 

45 31 

+4.49 

2 32 

0.00 

Floi ida 

66.2 

+2.6 

71 8 

+1 2 

92 

26 

2 89 

-1.29 

51.73 

+2 90 

3.52 

0 00 

Ohio 

41.1 

+2, 8 

62.9 

+1.8 

79 

10 

2 69 

-1.13 

36.18 

-1 43 

2 75 

0 76 

Indiana 

42.1 

+2.9 

54.2 

+2.1 

86 

12 

3.06 

-0.81 

36.47 

-1.92 

3,67 

1.19 

lUmois 

41.9 

+3,1 

54.0 

+2.3 

82 

11 

2 40 

+0 38 

34 28 

-2 75 

5.88 

1 60 

Michigan 

35 8 

+3.6 

46.0 

+1.9 

70 

8 

2 44 ’ 

-0 10 

28.38 

+2.21 

5 78 

0 54 

Wiscoiiisn 

33.5 

+5.6 

45.6 

+1.8 

70 

4 

1.79 

+1 32 

29 71 

+.96 

4. 96 

1 76 

Minnesota 

29.6 

+6.3 

42.9 

+2.6 

76 

2 

.91 

+2.41 

25 02 

—2.72 

6 41 

1.61 

Iowa 

35.0 

+7.2 

49.6 

+3.0 

74 

11 

1 51 

+2.03 

30.75 

—1 14 

5.28 

1.9b 

Missouri 

44.9 

+2.9 

56.8; 

+1.9 

87 

15 

2.37 

+1.45 

37.90 

+1.12 

6.75 

1,11 

North Dakota 

26.6 

+6.2 

41,1 

+1.4 

65 

-8 

0.58 

+1 75 

17.40 

+1.63 

5.33 

0.40 

South Dakota. 

32.3 

+2.8 

46.2 

+1.3 

69 

-2 

0.54 

+2.46 

21.41 

43 

5.50 

1,00 

Nebraska 

36.6 

+8.0 

60.8 

+1.6 

78 

3 

0.76 

+1. 791 

22.86 

—2 41 

5.02 

0 54 

KTftnsftR 

44. i: 

+1.5 

66.8 

+1.4 

80 

7 

1.20 

+1.57 

26.86 

+2 93 

7. 

T. 

Kentucky 

46. 1 

+2.2 

68.0; 

+2.0 

87 

10 

3.35 

-1.42 

41. 19 

—2 45 

4 65 

0 73 

TennARsee 

48.4 

+1.6 

60. i 

+1.6 

82 

11 

3.36 

-0.96 

46.15 

+1.56 

5.56 

0.57 

Alahama^ 

54.3 

+3.0 

65.1 

+1.6 

92 

18 

1 3.15 

-1.27 

48. 16 

+3.24 

4.73 

0 20 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

54 8 
58 9 
57.0; 

+3.5 

+4.0 

+1.4 

! 65.8 
68.4 
: 67.6 

+1.4 

+1.4 

+0.8 

90 

91 
95 

25 

29 

11 

3.43 

3.31 

2.39 

+0.35 

+0,97 

+0.18 

48.48< 
48 25i 
28 42 

+3.89 

+10.56 

+3.90 

7.55 

17,96 

7.14 

1. 58 
0.68 
0.07 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

! 60.5 
61,5 
29.8 
31 6 
i 34.9 

+0.9 

+1.4 

+1.5, 

-3.2 

~2.3 

62.0 

62.7; 

44.0 

43.2, 

45.8 

+1.2 

+1.3 

-0.2 

-0.7 

+0.3 

89 

88 

72 

69 

78 

12 

20 

-18 

-15 

-23 

2.44 
3.67 
0.93 
0 71 
0.87 

+1.14 

+0.32 

-0.09 

+0.53 

+0-81 

31.29 

43-84 

14.61 

13.76 

16.31 

+1.82 

-1.98 

-0.84 

-.51 

-1.94 

9.69 
8,82 
3.26 
3 64 
4.95 

0 31 
0.86 
0.C3 

T. 

T. 

New Mexico 

Arizona.... 

Utah 

Nevada — 

42.6 

61.4 

38.2 

40.6^ 

-2.3 

-3.9 

-2.5 

-3.7 

54.3 

62.4 
49.6 
62.4 

0-0 

-0.6 

-»0.9 

-1.5 

82 

90 

75 

80 

-2 

! -2 

i -6 

-8 

0.66 

.99 

1.05 

0.52 

+0.42 

+0.32 

+0.47 

i+0.15 

14.65 

12.83 

12.78 

7.62 

-4.06 

.-..59 

+.09 

+.61 

5.81 
4 00 
5.45 
2.30 

0,11 

0.20 

T. 

0.00 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

OfllffriTmfl. - 

36.6 

41.0 

41.2 

62.8 

-2.7 

_3 7 

1 -3.3 

1 -3.4 

46.6 
49 9 

60.6 
59.9 

-0,9 

-0,8 

-0.7 

-1.3 

68 

67 

69 

91 

-8 

3 

—4 

8 

2.17 

4.87 

4.64 

2.60 

-1.35 

-3.36 

-2.65 

+0.73 

16.23 
27.21 
26 67 
22.38 

-3 46 
-8.65 
-5 28 
-0.76 

2.40 

6.34 

6.51 

9.55 

0. 15 
0 22 
0 13 
0 00 


[ 








. 
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Table 563 . — Temperature and precipitation statistics as recorded hy die Weather Burecm~-> 

Continued. 

DECEMBER, 1922. 


State. 


Temperature (® 

F.). 


Precatpitation (inddes). 

Dec., 

1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 
1922. 

Extremes, 
Dec., 1922, 

Dec., 1922. 

Jan. 1 to 
Dec, 31, 1922. 

Extremes, 

monthly 

totals. 

Normal. 

Average daily 
departure. 

Normal. 

Average daily 
departure. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
ture. 

Normal. 

Total depar- 
ture 

Greatest. 

w 


18.2 

1 i 

42.1 

1 

j 


3. 13 


39.92! 




New Hampshire 

22.4 

j 

43.1 




3.07 


38.95 




VemwMit.- 

21.7 


42 6 




2.60 


37. 02 




Msissacjhusetts 

30.2 


47.7 




3.62 


42.57 




Rhode Island 

33.4 


49.0 


i 


4.05, 


46.43 




Conn^ticut. 

30.3 


47.9 


! 


4.06 


46.96 




New York 

26.2 

+0.6 

46.1 

+1.1 

66 

-27 

3. 01 

-0.32 

39.31 

+0.22 

5. 31 

0.6i 

New Jersey 

32.9 

-0.4 

51.6 

+1.1 

65 

-8 

3.97 

-0.11 

46.36 

-5.26 

5.26 

3.09 

Pennsylvania 

30.7 

+0.8 

49.9 

+1.5 

69 

-9 

3.31 

-0.66 

42. 19 

-7.31 

4. 55 

1.19 

Delaware 

36.3 

+0.8 

54.8 

+0.8 

66 

13 

3.63 

+0. 55 

43.01 

-2. 17 

5.71 

2.53 

Marvland ’ 

34 4 

+ 1.8 

53.6 

+1.3 

71 

3 

3.36 

+0. 43 

41.60 

-1.63 

7.72 

2.32 

Virginia ! 

37.2 

+3 8 

65.5 

+1.4 

77 

7 

3 49 

+0 55 

43.09 

+2.06 

8.28 

2.39 

West Virginia 

33.4 

+3.2 

62.5 

-1.4 

75 

2 

3.48 

+ 1. 23 

42.84 

-1.54 

7. 27 

1.03 

North Carolina 

41.6 

+4.9 

57.9 

+1.5 

78 

12 

4. 02 

+ 1.05 

49.68 

+6. 72 

12.03 

2 86 

South Carolina 

46.4 

+4.6 

63.0 

+1.0 

86 

22 

3.40 

+ 1.50 

47. 93 

+ 10.24 

9.81 

2.61 

Georgia 

47.1 

+6.7 

63.9 

+1.9 

89^ 

22 ’ 

4. 23 

+ 1.35 

49. 54 

+5. 8i 

12.40 

2.03 

Florida 

59.3 

+5. 3 

70. 8 

+1.5 

91 

29 

2. 97 

-0. 07 

54.70 

+2.83 

12. 19 

0.35 

Ohio 

30.9 

+1.6 

51. 0 

+1.8 

72i 

-13 

2.81 

+0. 48 

37.99 

-0. 95 

6.34 

1.42 

Indiana 

31 9 

+ 1.4 

52.3 

+2.1 

69 

-19 

2.74 

+ 1.48 

39.21 

-0. 44, 

10.17 

1.28 

Ilhnois 

30.2 

+ 1.9 

52.1 

+2 3 

70 

-16 

2. 14 

+0 48 

36.42 

-2.27 

7.02 

0.51 

Michigan 

25.0 

-1.3 

44.3 

+1.6 

61 

-36 

2.04 

-0 56 

30. 42 

+ 1.65 

5.57 

0.41 

Wisconsin 

20 1 

-1.5 

43.4 

+1.6 

64 

-351 

1.31 

-0. 56 

31.02 

+0.40 

1.67 

0,10 

Minnesota 

14.7 

-2.1 

40.6 

+2.1 

60 

-35 

0. 88 

-0. 21 

25. 90 

-2.93 

3 lOi 

T. 

Iowa 

23.9 

+0.1 

47.4 

+2.8 

65 

-25 

1.22 

-0. 85 

31.97 

-1.99 

0. 97 

T. 

Missouri 

33.4 

+2.9 

64.8 

+2.0 

75 

-6 

2.25 

-0. 14 

40.15 

+0.98 

5.25 

0.00 

North Dakota 

13.0 

-4.5 

38.8 

+1.0 

56 

-34 

0, 54 

+0.13 

17.94 

+1.76 

2.43 

0.00 

South Dakota 

20.9 

-3.4 

44.1 

+0.9 

601 

-34 

0.61 

- 0 . 11 ! 

22.06 

i -0.64 

1.90 

T. 

Nebraska 

25.9 

+0.5 

48.7 

+1.5 

68 

-31 

0.72 

-0. 56| 

23. 58 

1 -2.97 

1. 17 

0 00 

Kansas 

31.2 

+3.2 

54.2 

+1.6 

76 

-5 

0,92 

-0 85! 

27.78 

I +2.08 

1. 17 

0.00 

Kentucky 

37.1 

+4.4 

66.2 

+2.2 

77 

5 

3.94 

+ 1.70 

45. 13 

1 -0.75 

9.30 

3.79 

Tennessee 

39.9 

+6.2 

58. 5 

+2.0 

77 

14 

4.56 

+3. 12 

50. 71 


12. 17 

4.42 

Alabama 

46.7 

+7.7 

63.6 

+2.1 

84 

20 

5 12 

+2. 30 

53. 28 

1 +6. 54 

11. 55 

3.95 

Mississippi 

47.2 

+7.7 

64.3 

+1.9 

85 

20 

5 27 

+ 1.80 

53. 75 

1 +5.69 

11.93 

3. 19 

Louisiana 

51.5 

+8.2 

67.0 

+2.0 

87 

22 

4.89 

+ 1.79 

53. 14 

+12.35 

12.82 

3.40 

Texas 

49.5 

+5.1 

66.1 

+1.1 

93 

2 

2. 16 

-1, 57 

30.58 

+2.33 

! 9.93 

0.00 

Oklahoma-. 

39.4 

+4.8 

60.1 

+1. 5 

84 

2 

1.61 

-0.83 

32.90 

+0.99 

i 6,08 

0.00 

Arkansas 

42.1 

+5.7 

61.0 

+1.7 

86 

12 

4.09 

+0. .50 

47. 93 

-1.48 

i 8.28 

1.00 

Montana 

23.2 

-6.6 

42,3! 

-0.8 

60 

-46 

0.96 

+0.39 

15.57 

-0.45 

! 8.10 

0.10 

Wyoming 

21,3 

-0.5 

41.41 

-0.6 

61 

-34 

0.73 

+0.18 

14.49 

-0.33 

; 3.21 

0.00 

Oworado 

24.5 

+3,5 

44. li 

+0.6 

75 

-36 

; 1.05 

+0.21 

17.36 

-1.73 

; 7.42 

0.00 

New Mexico 

33.8 

+4.5 

62.6 

+0.3 

84 

-7 

0.72 

-0.45 

15.37 

1 -4.61 

' 4.95 

UOO 

Arizona 

43.4 

+3.3 

60.8 

-0.2l 

82 

-3 

1.13 

-0.61 

13.96 

! -L20 

2.00 

0.00 

Utah.... 

26.6 

+4.2 

47.7 

-0.5 

71 

-14 

1.12 

+0. 83 

13.90 

+0,92 

^ 9.96 

0.07 

Nevada 

31.4 

+3.1 

60.6 

-1.1 

79 

-12 

0.81 

i+0.49 

8.43 

+1.10 

3.03 

0.00 

Idaho 

26.2 

-2.1 

44.9 

-1.0 

60 

i -28 

1.83 

+0.99 

18.06 

'■ „2.47 

8.06 

1 0.33 

1 

i 

33.4 

-6.5 

48.6 

-1.2 

09 

32 

4.90 

+1.19 

32.11 

-7.46 

, 28.90 

i 0.71 

- 

31.2 

-1.9 

49.0 

-0.8 

09 

-27 

4.28 

+2.03 

30.95 

-3.25 

20.46 

i 0.98 

Cahiornia - 

46,5 

+1.2 

58,8 

-1.1 

84 

: -10 

3.97 

+3.36 

26.35 

+2.60 

21.65 

0.00 



PAKM OPERATIONS. 

Table m.— Summary of work factors for opa-afions wiih field implements in the United 

States. 


Operaticm or implement. 


Power Daily i 
unit duty 

(number per foot 
of of 

borses). width. 


Range of reported widths. 


Walking plow-, 

Do 

Suto plow — 


Traction engine gang 

Sj^e-tooth harrow* 

On fresh plowing 

On well-packed land. 

On fresh plowing 

On well-packed land. 

On fresh plowing 

On well-packed land. 
Spring-tooth harrow: 

On fresh plowing 

On well-packed land . 

On fresh plowing 

On well-packed land. 

On fresh plowing 

On well-packed land . 
Disk harrow. 

On fresh plowing 

On well-packed land. 

On fresh plowmg 

On well-packed land. 

On fresh plowing 

On well-packed laud. 

Land roller 

Do 

Do 

Gram drill 

Do.- 

Do 

Do 

Corn or cotton planter: 

1- row 

Do 

2- row 

Covering seed potatoes. . . 

Do 

Marking plantmg rows. . . 

Do 

Potato planter: 

1- man 

2- man 

Lime spreader 

Fertilizer drill 

Do 

Field sprayer 

Do 

Mowing hay 

Raking hay 

Do.... 

Tedding hay 

Do.. 

Grain binder,. 

Do 

Do 

Grain header. 

Do 

Do 

Com binder 

Cultivating 

Do 

Knapsack sprayer., 

Wheelbarrow seed sower. 
Hand com planter 


8 to 14 inches... 
10 to 16 inches.. 

do 

12 to 16 inches., 
14 to 18 inches. . 
18 to 28 inches.. 
24 to 28 inches.. 
24 to 32 inches.. 


^6 to 12 feet., 
js to 16 feet.. 
I; I j-10 to 26 feet. 

|l to 8 feet... 
}5 to 10 feet.. 
j-6tol2feet.. 


5 to 12 feet. 

do 

8 to 16 feet. 
4 to 8 feet.. 

6 to 10 feet. 
6 to 12 feet. 
8 to 12 feet. 


2. 28 36 to 48 inches between rows. 


2. 10 24 to 32 inches between rows. 


1.57 3 to 12 feet. 


24 to 32 inches between rows 

do 

6 to 12 feet 

5 to 10 feet 

6 to 12feet 

3 to 4 rows each tnp 

do 

4 to 7 feet 

6 to 12 feet 

8 to 16 feet 

6 to 8 feet 

6 to 10 feet 

4 to 7 feet 

5 to 8 feet 

do 

10 to 12 feet 

do 

12 to 14 feet 

Rows 36 to 48 inches (average yields) . 


10 to 16 feet 

36 to 48 inches between rows. 
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PLOWING WITH HOESES. 

Tabib 567 . — Acres plowed with horses per 10-hour day. 


Location and item. 

Crew.^ 

Central lUlnois: 

Spnng— 

24-1 ucb gang - 

1—4 


1—5 

28-inch gang 

1—4 

BoT. . ."i! 

1—6 

Bo 

1—6 

Fall— 

24-ineh gang 

1—5 

28“inch gang 

1—4 

Bo 

1—6 

Bo 

1—6 

Spring— 

14-ineh sulky 

1 

1—3 

16-uich sulky 

I 1—3 

Bo “ 

1—4 

Fall— 

14-ineh sulky 

1—3 

Bo 

1—4 

16-inch sulky 

1—3 

Bo 

1—4 

Bo 1 

1—5 

Penn sylvania— Chester C cunty * 
14-inch Walking ■ 

1—2 

24-inch gang.. 

1—4 

Corn Belt: 

8-inch walking 

1—2 

iO-inch walking ; 

1—2 

11-inch walking 

1—2 

i2-inch walking 

1—2 

i4-inch walking 

1—2 

i6-inch walking 

1—2 

^ineh walking^ 

1—3 

io-incli walking 

1—3 

11-inch walking 

1—3 

i2rinch walking 

1—3 

14-inch walking 

1— a 

16-inch wallang 

1—3 

12-ineh sulky 

1—2 

14-ineh sulky 

1—2 

16-inch sulky 

1—2 

12-meh sulky 

1—3 

14-ineli sulky 

1—3 

16-ineh sulky 

1—8 

12-Inch sulky 

1—4 

14-ineh sulky 1 

1—4 

IG-lnch Sulky 

1—4 

24rinch gang 

1-Ht 

2^inch gang 

1—4 

24-inch gang 

1—5 

28-inehgang 

1—5 

24-inch gang 

1—6 

23"inchgang 

1—6 

Idaho: 

In orchard— 

12-iiich 

1—2 

Western Coloradlo: 

In orchard* 

1—2 

Lomsiana: 

Sody flat breaking— 

10-mch walking 

1—2 

12-mdbi walking 

1—2 

Mmnesota: 

FaUplowad— 

Spring wheat. * 

1—3 

Spring plowed— 

Corn 

1—3 

Corn fodder 

1—3 

Corn silage 

1—3 

Oats 

1—3 

1—3 

1-3 

1-3 

Barley.*.., 

Fan-plowed— 

Hemn 

Old sod— 

Flax 


Rate. 

Location and item 

Crew.i 

Acres. 

Minnesota— Marshall 

Spring wheat 

1—4 

4.94 

Corn.T 

1—3 

4.64 

4.84 

Corn fodder 

1—3 

Oats 

l«-4 

6.06 

Barley 

1—3 

5.81 

Fall lye 

1 — i 

4.63 

Old sod — 

Flax 

1—4 

4 33 
4.80 

Mmnesota— Halstead • 

Sprmg wheat 

1—5 

4.96 

Corn.r 

1—5 

Corn fodder 

1—4 

2.91 

Corn silage 

1—5 

2.97 

Oats r. 

1—4 

3.29 

Barley 

1—4 

Fall rye 

1—5 

2.61 

Flax.t 

1—5 

2.89 

2.72 

Minnesota— N orth River Valley 
Potatoes 

1—5 

3.04 

3.3' 

Montana— Gallatin Valley: 

Wheat 

1—5 

1.80 

3,60 

Western New York: 

Sod— 

10-meh walking 

1—2 

12-inch walking 

1—2 

1.6 

14-inch walking. 

1—2 

1.7 

10-ineh walking 

1—3 

1,7 

12-inch walking 

1—3 

1.8 

14-ineh walking 

1—3 

1.9 

16-inch walking 

1—3 

2.0 

1,8 

Stubble— 

10-inch walldng 

1—2 

2.0 

12-inch walking 

1—2 

2.1 

14-inch walking 

1—2 

2.2 

10-inch walking 

1—8 

2.4 

12-inch walking 

1—3 

2.6 

14-inch walking 

1—3 

1.7 

16-ineh walking 

1—3 

1.8 

1.9 

Sod— 

12-inch sulky 

1—3 

2.3 

14-inch sulky 

1—3 

2,5 

16-inch sulky 

1—3 

2.7 

2.4 

Stubble— 

12-inch sulky 

1—3 

2.6 

14-ineh sulky 

1—3 

2.9 

16-inch sulky 

1—3 

4.1 

4,4 

North Bakota: 

28-inch gang 

1—4 

4.6 

Bo 

1—5 

4.9 

Bo 

1—6 

4.9 

5.4 

1.38 

1.44 

Georgia: 

Laurens County (cotton) 

Greene County (cotton) 

Sumter County (cotton) 

Alabama: 

Taltooosa County (cotton).. 
Marshall County (cotton) — 
Bale County (cotton} 

1—1.8 

1—1.7 

1—1.9 

1—1.2 

1—1.7 

3—1.7 

1.65 

2.11 

South Carolina: 

Anderson County (cotton)... 
Barnwell County (cotton) . * . 
Texas: 

Ellis County (cotton). 

1—1.8 

1—1.4 

1—3.3 


Rusk County (cotton) 

1—1.9 

2.70 

2.74 

2.71 
2.70 

Utah: 

Irri^ted — 

I Potato and sugar beets. . 

West Virginia: 

Wheat 

1—2 

1—2 

2.75 

C)orn 

1—2 

2.76 

3.20 

Washmgton— Wenatchee: 
Orchard— 

12-mch 

1—2 

2.79 

W ashington— Y akima: 

Orchard ..T, 

1 1—2 




Rate. 


Acres, 

3.46 

3.33 

3.33 
3.46 
3.16 
3.33 

3.43 

4.03 
4.05 
3.83 
3.13 
4.02 
3.77 
3.83 
4 06 


3.97 


1.52 

1.53 

1.54 
1.76 
1.81 
1.85 
1.97 


1.72 

1.71 

1.79 

1.89 

1.92 

2.00 

2.02 


2.02 

2.16 


2.36 


2.19 

2.28 

2.46 


6.0 

6.2 

6.6 


1.6 

1.6 

2.0 


1.2 

1.6 

1.6 


1.8 

1.6 


2,1 

2.0 


2.78 


1.33 

1.43 


1.49 


1.58 


1 First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number nf hnr<jA<! in afaw 
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PLOWING WITH TEACTORS. 

Table 568 . — Acres plowed with trcwtors per 10~hour day. 


Location, size, and type. 


Size of 
plow. 


Depth. 


Rate. 


Location, size, and type. 


Size of 
plow. 


Depth 


Rate. 


South: 

a-bottom disk 

2 - bottoin moldboard. 

3- bottom disk 

3-bottoin moldboard. 

Com Belt: 

a-plow (spring) 

2- plow (fall) 

3- plow (spring) 

3-plow (faU) 

minois: 

2- plow 

3- plow 

2-plow (spring) 

2-plow (fall). 


Inches. 


Inches. 

18.75 


3-plow ^spmg)., 


3-plow , 

North Dakota: 

15 horsepower, gasoline. 
15 horsepower, kerosene 

30 horsepower, gas 

30 hoisepower, kerosene 
Illinois* 

2- plow 

3- plow 

4- plow 

lUmois— Corn Belt: 

2- plow 

3- plow 

4- plow 

5- plow 

6- plow 

8-plow 

10-plow 

North Dakota: 

2- plow 

3- plow 

4- plow 

New York: 

2- plow 

3- plow 

Northwestern United 

States: 

22 horsepower, break. . . 
22 horsepower, plow — 
30 horsepower, break. . . 


77.1 

80.6 

110.8 

123.3 


5.9 

6.2 

6.1 

6.3 


78.0 

122,0 

78.0 


Acres. 

4.7 

5.3 

6.5 

7.3 

6.6 

6.5 

8.6 
8.6 

6.5 

8.7 

7.0 

6.4 

8.7 

8.1 

14.0 

15.0 
21 0 

23.0 

6.5 
8 8 

10.0 

6.7 
8 2 

10.4 
12.6 
15 3 
20.2 
23.0 

6.3 

8.5 
10.9 

4.5 
6.3 


15.1 

22.6 

13.2 


Northwestern Umted 
States— Continued. 

30 horsepower, plow 

20 horsepower, break. . . 

20 horsepower, plow 

General Umted States: 
Stubble, 6-7 inches 
deep — 

15 horsepower 

20 horsepower 

22 horsepower 

, 25 horsepower 

30 horsepower 

32 horsepower 

40 horsepower 

45 horsepower 

60 horsepower 

Sod, depth 4. 2-4. 7 
inches — 

15 horsepower 

20 horsepower 

22 horsepower 

25 horsepower 

30 horsepower 

32 horsepower 

40 horsepower 

45 horsepower 

60 horsepower 

Central lUmois: 

2- plow (spring) 

3- plow (sprmg) 


3-plow (fall* 

Minnesota. 

Clay County 

Anoka County, 3-plow, 
Wisconsin. 

Barron County, 3-plow. 
Waupaca County, 2- 

plow 

Michigan: 

2-plow 

New York— Monroe 
County: 

2-plow 

Maine— Aroostook County: 
2-plow 


Inches. 

113.0 

59.0 

84.0 


Feet. 

7.4 

7.9 

9.7 

11.3 

11.5 

14.6 

15.3 

10.0 

12.3 


5 2 
6.1 
7.9 
9.8 
9.7 

13.0 
13.8 

8.4 

9.3 

Inches. 

28.0 

42.0 

28.0 
42.0 


Inches. 


Acres. 

18.2 

10.6 

13.8 


14.0 

16.7 

19.1 
20 6 

22.5 

29.6 
30.4 
20.0 

24.8 


9 1 

11.9 
13 9 
16 2 

17.9 

23.9 

24.9 
15.2 

15.9 

6.9 

8.5 
6.3 

7.9 

11.4 

6.5 

9.0 

7.0 

6.0 

3.0 

5.2 


1 Average depth for region. 
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HARROWING WITH HORSES. 

Tabm 569 . — Acres harrowed with horses in 10-hour day. 


(Spike and spring tooth.) 


Location and item.. 

Orew.i 

Rate. 

Location and 

Crew.i 

Ratci 

Oentral Illinois: 


Acres 

Western New York: 



15-foot, spike tooth 

1—4 

32.5 

5-foot, spike tooth 

1—2 

11.6 

16-foot, spike tooth 

1—4 

38.7 

6-foot, spike tooth 

1—2 

11.5 

18-foot, spike tooth 

1—4 

36.6 

7-foot, spike tooth 

1—2 

12.5 

30-foot, spike tooth 

1—4 

40.0 

8-foot, spike tooth ! 

1—2 

13 5 

22-foot , spike tooth 

1—4 

41.2 

9-foot, sp ike tooth i 

1—2 

14 3 

General tlrdted States: 



10-foot, spike tooth i 

1—2 

16.7 

Fre^y plowed— 



12-foot, spike tooth i 

1—2 

15 4 

8-foot, spike tooth 

1—2 

11.2 

S-foot, ^Ike tooth 

1—3 

11 4 

10-foot, spike tooth 

1—3 

15 9 

6-foot, spilre tooth i 

1—3 

12 4 

16-foot, spike tooth 

1—4 

29.3 

7-foot spike tooth ! 

1^3 

13 7 

Well packed— 



8-foot , s'pike t ooth i 

1—3 

14 6 

8-foot, spike tooth 

1—2 

13.4 

9-foot, spike tooth 

1—3 

17.0 

10-foot, spike tooth 

1—3 

19 7 

10-foot, spike tooth 

1_3 

18.0 

16-foot, spike tooth 

1—4 

36.4 

12-foot, spike tooth 

1—3 

19 8 

Freshly plowed — 


7.7 

6-foot, spring tooth 

1—2 

9 3 

6-foot, spring tooth 

1—2 

7-foot, spring tooth 

1—2 

9 7 

Do 

1—3 

8.5 

8-foot, sprmg tooth 

1—2 

10 1 

8-foot, sprmg tooth 

Well packed— 

1—4 

13.6 

6- foot, spring t ooth i 

7- foot, spring tooth , 

1—3 

1 — 3 

10 6 
11.3 

6-foot, spring tooth 

1—2 

8.9 

8-foot, spring tooth i 

1-3 

13 8 

Do 

1—3 

lae 

Do 

1—4 

15 3 

8-foot, sprmg tooth 

1 1—4 

15.3 

9-foot, sprmg tooth 

Washington— W enatchee district: 

1—4 

18.7 

Idaho 





In orchard — 



Orchards— 



7-foot, spring tooth 

1—2 

5.52 

6-foot, spring tooth 

1 1—2 

5 90 

9-foot, spike tooth 

1—2 

10.42 

7-foot, spike tooth 

1—2 

9.60 

Louisiana: 



Washington— xaJdma district- 



8-foot 

1—2 

12.0 

In orchards— 



Log, 7^foot 

1—2 

12.5 

Spring tooth 

1—2 

7 30 

Michigan: ’ 



Spike tooth 

1—2 1 

9.26 

Spring tooth 

1—2 i 

9.8 

Western Colorado: 



Minnesota: 



In orchai-ds— 



Spike tooth— 



Spring tooth 

1—2 

6.67 

Rice County (spring 



Spike tooth 

1—2 

8 47 

wheat) 

1—2 

20.8 

Wisconsm: 



Lyon County (spring 

1—3.7 


Spike tooth 

1—2 

15 5 

wheat). 

28.6 

Do 

1-3 

16 0 

Norman County (spring 



Do 


21 0 

wheat) 

1—3.8 

23.8 




Rice County, flax 

1—2. 3 

14.3 




Lyon County, flax 

1-3.4 

20.8 




Norman County, flax — 

1-3.6 

13,9 





1 First figore refers to nranber of men and second figure to number of horses in crew. 
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Table 570 . — Acres disJced with horses per lO-hmir day. 
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Location and it-em 

Crew 1 

Rate. 

Central Illinois: 

WeJl-packed land— 

7-loot single disk 

1_4 

Acres. 

15.1 

Moot single disk 

1—4 

17.1 

9-£wt single disk 

1—4 

18.6 

icefoot single disk 

1—6 

23.1 

Freshly plowed: 

7-^t single disk 

1—4 

14.1 

S-foot single disk 

1_4 

15.2 

9-foot single disk 

1^4 

16.6 

10-fDot single disk 

1—6 

22.3 

Q 1 

Colorado: 

K.mky Ford District. . 

1 — ^ 6 

Fort Morgan District 

1—3.8 

1—3.8 

1—2 

1L4 

Greely District 

7.4 

In orchards 

5.3 

Com Belt: 

Well packed soil— 

Moot 

1—2 

7.8 

Do 

1—3 

9.4 

15.9 

8-foot 

1—4 

Do 

1—5 

13.9 

18.6 

7.5 

Do 

1—6 

Freshly plowed— 

6-foot 

1—2 

Do 

1—3 

7.8 

8-foot 

1—4 

13.3 

11.7 

Do 

1—5 

Do 

Dakotas: 

Grand Forks County 

1 — 6 

1 — 4 

15.9 

13.0 

9.3 

13.7 

Morton County 

1 — 1 

Spink County 

1 i 

Great Plains 

8.0 

6.9 

6.5 

6.2 

9.3 

Idaho: 

Idaho Falls and Blackfoot 
district 

1—3.7 

1—3.88 

1—3 

Idaho Falls district. 

Twin Falls district 

Provo district 

1—3. 25 

Garland district .... ...... 

1_3. 93 

14. 1 

Payette district, in orchards, 
7- foot riding 

1—2 

5.6 

Kansas: 

Ford County. 

1—5.2 

9.3 

Pawnee County 

1—4.8 

11.0 

McPherson County 

1—4.4 

10.0 

Louisiana: 

6 to 8 foot 

1—2 

5.4 

Do 

1^.4 

11.6 

Maine: 

Aroostook County 

1—2 

7.6 

Michigan: 

nntTnty fi-font 

1—2.5 

8.2 

Alnia County, 6 foot 

1—2.6 

8.6 

Grand Rapids County, 6 foot . 

Grand Traverse County 

Montcalm County 

1—3.5 

1—3 

1—3 

7.4 

6.3 

7.6 





Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate 

Minnesota: 

Rice County (wheat) 

1—3 

Acres. 

18.5 

15.9 

18.5 

7.1 

7.7 

16.4 

16.0 

8.6 

7.4 

18.2 

20.4 
10.8 

12. .5 
10 0 

Lyon County (wheat) 

1—4 

Norman County (wheat) 

Rice County (flax) 

1-4 

1—3.4 

Lyon County (flax) 

1—3.7 

Norman Comity (flax) 

1 — i 

Missouri: 

Saline County 

1— i 

Jasper County 

1 — t 

St. 'Charles.. 


Montana: 

Gallatin district (wheat) 

Judith district (wheat) 

1—4.3 

Billings district’ 12 to 16 disks 
Nebraska: 

Phelps County (wheat) 

Saline County (wheat) 

1-4 

1 — 4.5 

1—4 

Keith County (wheat) 

1—4.2 

9 1 

Western New York: 

Well packed land— 

5-foot 

1_2 

8.7 

6-foot 

1—2 

9.4 

7-foot 

1—2 

10.0 

8-foot 

1—2 

10.4 


1— v3 

9.8 

6“fbot 

1— v3 

10.2 

7-foot 

1— :3 

10.3 

8-foot 

1— a 

10 7 

6rfOOt 

1-4 

9.5 

7-foot 

1—1 

12. 7 

8-foot 

1—4 

13. 8 

Freshly plowed— 

5-foot 

1—2 

1 

i 7 4 

6-foot 

1—2 

j 7, 8 

7-foot 

1—2 

i 8.1 

8-foot 

1—2 

1 8.1 

5-foot 

1--3 

8.4 

6-foot 

1—3 

8.5 

7-foot 

1-8 

! 8.4 

^foot . 

1—3 

9.1 

6-foot 

1—4 

7.9 

7-foot 

1—4 

10.2 

8-foot 

1—4 

11.5 

Ohio 

6-foot 

1—3.1 

9.7 

Pennsylvania— Chester County: 
8-foot single - 

1—2 

9-1 

8-foot double 

Tpah 

1-4 

1—4 

9.5 

8.6 

Washington. 

Tt*> K-frtOt ... - 

1—2 

4.4 

jLjj. 

Wisconsin 

n-2 

12.5 

13.2 


\L—6 


Hrst figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of horses in crew. 
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HAULING AND DISTRIBUTING MANURE AND FERTILIZERS. 
Table 671 , — Normal day’s work per lO-hour day. 


MANURE AND FERTILIZER OPERATIONS. 


Location. 

Item. 

Distance. 

Crew” 1 

Rate 

General, United States 

Haul with spreader on sod 

Rods. 

75 

1—2.6 

Loads. 

14.5 

Do/. 

Haul with spreader on stubble 

75 

1—2.6 

13.3 

Do 

Haul with spreader on sod j 

80 

1—2.9 

13.7 

Do 

Haul with spreader on stubble j 

SO 

1—2.9 

12.2 

New York 

Haul with spreader 

61 

1—2 

15.1 

Do 

do 

70 

1—3 

15.3 

Central Illinois 

do 

75 


13.2 

Minnesota: 




Clay County 



1—4 

18.8 

Anoka County 

do 


2—4 

20 6 

Wisconsin: 




Barron 

do 


2—3 

21.5 

Waupaca 

do 


1—2 

16.9 

Michigan: 




Grand Traverse Comity. . 

do 


1—2 

20.2 

Montcalm County 

do 


2-3 

20.8 

New York: 




Steuben County 

do 


1—2 

12 5 

Monroe County 

do 


2—8 

19.1 

Maine, Aroostook County — 

do 


2—2 

12.8 

Utah, Garland 



oo 

t 

rH 

13.3 

Idaho: 




Blaekfoot Falls 



1.6— 2.7 

15 1 

Twm Falls 



1.4— 2,5 

12.8 

General, United States 

Haulm piles with wagon 

99 

1—2 

6.0 

do 

77 

1 1—2 

9 6 


do 

69 

1—2 

' lii 


do 

67 

i 1—2 

, 21.7 



Size of piles spread by hand 

3 bushels 


1—0 

14.8 


5.7 bushels 


1-0 

21.0 


10 2 bushels 


i 1-0 

26.0 

Central Illinois 

Haul and spread from wagon 

74 

1—2 

8.8 


OTHER FERTILIZER. 


Locatictti 

Item. 

Operation. 

Size of load. 

Crcw.i 

Rate 



i 

i 

Bushels. 


Loads. 

General, U n i t e d 

lame 

Spread from wagon 

22 

1-2 

9.74 

States. 



34 

1-2 

8.13 




49 

1-2 

i 6.88 




64 

1-^ 

8.23 




106 

1-2 

4.98 




Size of pile (hu.). 


Bmhels. 

Do 

do 

Spread from piles. 

1 

1-0 

239 




3.6 

1-0 

503 




26. 6 

1-0 

967 




EanQe of width (ft.). 


Acres. 

Do 


Lime spreader 

^ 8 

1-2 

10.8 

Do 

Oommereial fertilizer . , 

Fertilizor drill 

6 

1-2 

8.6 



i 

8 

1-3 

10.6 




Width of TOW (ft ). 



Louisiana 

1 do 

Distributor 

3 

1-1 

6.4 




3i 

1-1 

6.6 




4 

1-1 

7.3 




4^ 

1-1 

7.3 




6 

1-1 

8 3 




6 

1-1 

9.1 


do 

By hand-... 

: 3^ 

1-0 

5.7 




4 

1-0 

5 9 




4^ 

1-0 

6 2 

Monroe County, N. Y 

Fertihzer 

Distributor 


1-2 

9 9 

Steuben County, N. Y 

do 

do 


1-2 

7.2 


1 First figure refers to number of men and second figme to number of borses in crew. 
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HAYING OPERATIONS. 
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Tabim WlZ.—Nonml dap’s work per 10-hour dap for various operations in haying. 

CUTTING. 


Location and item . 

Crew 1 

Rale 

General Umted States: 

5-fo.-)fc 

1—2 

Acres. 

9 3 

New York— Steubi'ii County 

5 1-foot 

1—2 

10 7 

Pennsy I vania— W asliington 
County. 

6 9-foot 

1—2 

10 8 

Iowa— Wayne County: 

6-foot 

1—2 

12 1 

Nebraska— Hall County. 

5 5-foot 

1—2 

11 1 

Kansas— loweli County: 

5 3-foot 

1—2 

11 2 

Oklahoma— Cl aig County: 

5.G-foot 

1—2 

11.9 

G eorgia— A ugusta sec t ion: 

5.5-foot.; 

1—2 

10 0 

Alabama. 

Montgoinciy County— 

5,4-foot 

1—2 

8 9 


Location and item. 

Crew 1 

Rate. 

Alabama— Continued. 


Acre^ 

Perry County— 


6-foot 

1—2 

9 3 

Demopohs section— 


6.5-foot 

1—2 

10 8 

Mississippi— West Pomt section: 

6-foot 

1—2 

10 8 

Louisiana: 


4.5-foot 

1—1 

5 8 

Central Illinois. 


5-foot 

1—2 

10 5 

6-foot 

1—2 

12.0 

Western New York. 


4.5-foot 

1—2 

8 5 

6-foot 

1—2 

9-2 

6-foot 

1—2 

10 i 

Wiseonsm: 

5 5-foot 

1—2 

7 0 


RAKING. 


General Umted States: 



Iowa— Wayne County: 



8-foofc rake 

1—1 

14 2 

10.52-foot snllry ralrA 

1—2 

23 6 

10-foot rake 

1—2 

21 2 

Nebraska — Hall County 


Central Illmois 



10.75-foot sulky rake 

1—2 

23 8 

10- foot rake 

1—2 

21 0 

Kansas — Jewell Countv* 



11-foot rake 

1—2 

22 2 

10 86-foot snikv rake 

1—2 

25 3 

12- foot lake 

1—2 

23 6 

Oklahoma— Craig County. 



10- foot rake 

1—2 

20 6 

11.03-foot sulky rake 

1—2 

22 0 

Side deiuery 

1—2 


Georgia — Augusta" section. 



Louisiana: 



ib-TS-foorsnlky rake 

1—2 1 

20 1 

lO-foot rake 

1—1 

12 65 

Alabama 



Western New York’ 



Montgomery County— 



iO-foot rake 

1—1 

15 3 

9 67-foot sulky rake 

1—2 

17.6 


1—2 

17 9 

Perry County— 



New York— Steuben County: 



10.60-foot sulky rake 

1—2 

19 9 

10,8 3-foot sulky rake 

1—2 

22 9 

Demopolis section— 



Pennsylvania— W aslimgton 



11 65-foot sulky rake 

1—2 

22 0 

County* 



Mississippi — ^West Pomt section: 



10 G5-foot sulky rake 

1—2 

19 3 

11.94-foot sulky rake 

1—2 

27 2 


PUSH-RAKING AND COCKING .2 


Iowa— Wayne County ^ — 
Nebraska— IJall County <*.. 
Kansas— Jewel! County •*. . 
Georgia -Augusta section^ 
Alabama. 

Montgomery County ^ , 

Perry County 

l)emoj>olis sGction. . . . . 
West Point section. . .. 


1—2 , 
1 9 

9 1 
11 1 
12 7 

10 9 

11 8 
23.7 

1 19.3 

9.8 

New York — Western. 

1—1 

1 2 


1—2 

1 9 1 


1—0 

TTTT 

General United States: 

Cocking by hand 

1—0 



13 3 
16 6 
6 4 

6.9 


TEDDING. 


General United States: 

6-foot tedder, 

11 11 

11.8 
19 2 

Western New York 

New York— Steuben County 
8.76-foot tedder 

1—2 

1—2 

14 6 

16 2 

Central Illinois: 

8-foot tedder 

17 1 
21.0 

Pennsylvania— W aishington 
County: 

6 58-foot tedder 

1—2 

12 8 


1 1 





1 First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of horses m crew. 
^ Also known as' ‘ sweep rake/' ^‘go-devil/' '^buck rake, bull rake. 

» Hauled from windrow to stacker in field. 

* Hauled from cock to bam or stack in field. 
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HAYING OPEJlATIONS--Continued. 

Table 572. — Nomml daifs work per lO-hour day Jot vanoits operatiom %n haying-^ 

Gontinued. 

STACKINGI HAY. 


Location and item. 

! 

Crew.^ 

Hate. 

1 

Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Bate. 

General Umted States: 



General Umted States— Contd. 



Stacking in field with sweep 


Acres, 

In field, by hand— Contd. 


Acies. 

rakes 

2— “2 

10 0 


4—2 

1 8 56 


2—4 

14 18 


4—4 

9 81 


3-2 

10 07 


4—6 

14 49 


3—4 

15 90 


5 — 2 

1 9 28 


3—6 

15 00 


5 — 4 

: 9 66 


4—2 

11 67 


5-6 

1 12 87 


4—4 

15.69 


0—4 

7 73 


4-6 

19 33 


6—6 

12 58 


5—4 

13 20 


6—8 

10 31 


5-6 

20 31 

Iowa:: 




5 — 8 

24 23 

Wayne County— 




6—6 S 

25 42 

Over-shot stacker, yield, 




6 — 8 

20 96 

1 .1 tons . - - 

2—5 

6 0 

In fiftidj By hand 

2—2 

5. 00 

Hall County — 




2—4 

6 00 

Over-shot stacker, yield, 




3—2 

5 55 

3 .0 ton 

2—5 

8 3 


3—4 

8 28 




LOADING, HAULING, AND UNLOADING. 


Louisiana: 

Oat hay to bain— 

1 to 1| tons per acre 

Meadow hay toDam— 

1 ton and loss 

2—2 

Acres 

7.45 

Geneial, United States — Contd. 
Hauling with loader — Con, 
Unloadmg with sling or 

2—2 

Acres, 

2—2 

4.07 


2—4 

6.97 

to 2 tons 

2—2 

3.03 


3—2 

8.23 

General, Umted States; 

Hauling hay, load by hand, 
cocks to barn, unload by 
hand 

2—2 

4.6 

Weslom New York: 

Loading, hauling, and im- 
loadmg to bam, unload by 
hand— 

3— 4 

4— 4 
4—6 

9. 42 
10.66 
10.88 


2— 4 

3— 2 

3 — 4 

5.56 
4. 77 
6. 44 

2—2 

5.0 


4—4 

7. 52 

Do 

3—2 

5 4 


4—0 ! 

9.79 

2 wagons 

3—4 

5.7 


5—4 

7.70 

iio 


7.8 


5—6 

10. 19 

Do 

5—4 

8.9 

General, Umted States: 

6—4 
0— G 
6—8 

8 43 
9. 56 
5.25 

W cstcra No w Y ork : 

Loaded by hand — 

Unload with slmg or 
fork— 

i 1 wagon 

2—2 

6.7 

Loading, hauling, and un- 
loading, cocks to bam, un- 
load with hayfork or sling. 



1 Do . T 

3—2 

7.6 

9.6 

2—2 

2—4 

6.44 
8. 33 

i 2 wagons , _ 

’3—4 

Do 

4.^-4 

mo 


3—2 

3— 4 
^ ^ 

4 — 6 

6,76 
8.56 
10.64 
14.95 
11.23 
12.94 
11. 04 
12. 10 
12. 17 

Do 

Central Illinois: 

Loadmg only by hand 

5 — 4 

1—0 

11.9 
Minutes 
per load 
42.2 


Do 

2—0 

31.4 


5 — 4 
5—6 

Load with loader— 

Swath 

2 

21.9 


6 — 4 
6—6 
6—8 

Windrow 

3—2 

22 0 

General, United States: 

Central Ilimois: 

Unloading only, unloading 
into mow by hand 


43.4 

Hauling with loader— 

Unloading by hand 

2—2 

5.55 


il 

41.0 

33.2 


2— 4 

3— 2 
3—4 

6.82 

6 15 
7. 40 

Central Illinois: 

Unloadmg only; unload, with 
hasrfork into mow 

(5) 

Minutes 
to unload 
20.2 


4—4 

4—6 

8.20 

8 04 



18.2 

16.4 


1 First jBigure refers to number of men and. second figure to number of borses in orew. 
s 1 man in wagon, 1 in mow. 
s 1 man in wagon, 2 men in mow. 

4 2 men in wagon, 2 in mow. 

B 1 man in mow, i on load, 1 driving team. 
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Table 572 . — Nomal da'ifs worh per 10-hour day for various operations in haying- 

Continued. 

baling. 


Location and item. 


General, United Statas: 

From stack or bam witli 
sweep • • 


Oklahoma— 

Craig County 

In South 3 

General, United States: 
Engine (hoisepowcr)— 

5,44 

6 2S 

8.20 


Crew.i 

Rate 

Location and item 

Grew.i 

Rate 

2 1 

Tom. 

3. 56 
7.13 
9.01 
12.38 
9.90 
8.51 

9. 50 
10. 59 
10.79 

General, Umted States— Contd. 
En^e (horsepower) — Con. 

10 41 

6—0 

Tons 

16.10 

3 1 

12.09 

7—0 

19. 97 


12.53 

8—0 

20.09 

5— i 

16 

9—0 

26. to 

11.9 

10—0 

27. 32 


14 

11—0 

30.94 

4- 2 

5— 2 
0—2 

7— 2 

8— 2 

23.4—2 

44—2 

Oklahoma— Craig County : 

Gasolme engine 

5.2—0 

54.3 

Georgia— Augusta section : 

Gasoline engine 

6. 33—0 

6L9 

xo* oO 

15,35 

2.9 

1.7 

Alabama- 

Montgomery County— 

Gasolme engine 

6.00—0 

6 2.0 

Perry County- 

Gasoline engine 

5. 93—0 

6 2.5 

3- 0 

4- 0 

5- 0 

13 43 
10. 52 
13. 07 

Demopolis section . 

Gasolme engme 

5.57—0 

0 2.3 

Mississippi— W est Point section: 
Gasoline engine ............. 

6.30-0 

0 2.3 




1 First flguiG lofers to number of men and second iigure i.u v/x xxx,x.,v..x 

a Hay brought from windrow to press with push rake. . . . records Perrv Coimtv. Ala., 2 

* Augusta section, Ga., 7 records; Montgomery County section, Ala., 8 records, rerry oouniy, Am., 

records; UemopoUs section, Ala , 4 records. 

< Hay bi ought from cock to press wit h push rake 
» Hay brought from windrow to press with push rakes. 

« Hay brought from cock to press with push rakes. 

SMALL GRAIN OPERATIONS. 

Table mz.-Narrnal day’s w<yrh per lO-hmr day far various operations in srmll grain 

production. 


SOWING. 


Location and item. 


General United States: 

6-foot drill 

S-foot drill 

Do 

Do 

Western New York: 

^hoe drill 

10- hoediill 

11- hoe drill ..... 

Central Illinois’ : 

8-foot drill 

Utah 

Kansas: 

Ford County— 

8, 12 foot drill-., 

Pawnee County— 

8, 12 foot drill.., 

McPherson County- 
8, 12 foot drlH.-. 
Missouri: 

Saline County— 

7, 8 foot drill.... 

Jasper County— 

6. 7, 8 foot drill. 

St. Charles County- 
8, 10 foot drill.. 


Crew.^ 


1-2 

1—3 

1—4 

1—6 

1—2 

1—2 

1—2 

1-4 

1—2 


1 — 4. 8 
1 - 4.5 
1-4 

1-8.5 

1 - 8.2 

1—3.1 


Rate 


Acres. 
9.1 
12.2 
14 6 
10.9 

9.6 

10.0 

10.4 

14.7 

11.1 


ia2 

17.4 

15.6 

12.6 

11.7 

10.5 


Location and item. 


Nebraska: 

Phelps County— 

7, 8 foot drill 

Saline County— 

7, 8 foot drill 

•Keith County- 

3-6, 7 foot drill 

Kan|as^^^ (tractor) 12, 16 
boe drill 

^^^PhSps drill (tractor)..., 
Keith driU (tractor) 

Central Illinois: 

End gate seeder— 

20 2 feet 

25 8 feet 

30.0 feet 

34 9 feel 

39 0 feet 

General United States: 

Knapsack ■ v ; * ’X ^ ‘ ■ 

Wheelbarrow, 14-foot . . . 

^^^^oScast by hand- 
le bushels per acre. 
2 bushels per acre. . . 


Crew.i 


1 - 8.6 
1 —43 
1 —8.3 

3 —0 

1 -0 
1.7 


1 -2 
1 -2 
1 —2 
1 -2 
1 —2 


lElate. 


Acres. 

11.4 
11.9 
las 

35.0 

17,8 

36.4 


38.5 

43.3 
4a 6 

61.3 
58.2 

23.0 

21.0 


12.50 
14. n 


— number of horses in crew. 

i First figure refers to number of men and secona u&u 
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SMALL GRAIN OPERATIONS--Oontimiied. 

Table 573. — Normal day^s wort per lO-hour day /or mriorn operations in small grain 

production — Gorttinued . 

CUTTING. 


Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate. 

Locaticm and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate. 

General United States: 



General United States: 



5-foot binder 

1—3 

8.96 

10-foot header. 

1 —6 

23 41 

6-foot binder.. 

1—8 

10.61 

12-foot header 

1 —6 ! 

27.45 

7-foot binder 

1—4 

14.75 

14'foot iiM/der 

1 —6 

27.55 

S-foot binder.., 

1-4 

17.61 

Kansas: 


Central Illinois: i 



Ford County— 



6-foot binder 

1—3 

13.40 

14-foot header 

6. 9-~10. 8 

22.4 

7-foot binder 

1—3 

14.11 

Pawnee County— 


Po i 

1—4 

15.32 

14-foot header 

6. 6—10. 4 

19.2 

8-foot binder ^ 

1—4 

18.04 

Lofuisiana: ! 


Western New York: 



Hand 

1 —0 

3.24 

S-foot binder. i 

1—2 

7.74 

Bmdmg by hand 

1 —0 

3.34 

6-foot binder... 

1—2 

9.47 

Utah* ^ ^ 


6-foot binder 

1—3 

9.78 

Binder 

1 —3 

10.0 

6-foot binder 

M 

10.59 

Kansas: 



1 3 

11 61 




Kansas: 



Binder (tractor) 

2. 7—0 

32.5 

Eord County-— 



Pawnee Coiinty — 



Binder 

1—4.7 

15.7 

Binder (tractor) 

1.6—0 

24.0 

Pawnee County- 



McPherson County- 


Binder 

1 — 4.8 

13.7 

Binder (tractor) 

1.8-0 

17.1 

McPherson County — 



Missouri. 



Binder 

[ 1-4.4 

13.4 

Saline County- 



Missouri: 

[ 


Binder (ti actor) 

! 

2 ao 

Saline County- 



SI. Charles County— 



Binder 

1 

10.9 

Binder (tractor) 

2.0—0 

15.0 

Jasper County— 


Nebraska. 



Bibder 

1—4.1 

11.4 

Phelps County— 



St. Charles County- 



Bmder (tractor) 

3 —0 

2 ao 

Binder 

; 1—3.9 

11.2 

Saline County- 



Nebraska: 



Binder (tractor) 

2 -G 

16.0 

Phelps County— 

Binder 

1 — 4.8 

13. 8 

Kieth County- 

Binder (iractor) 

2.9—0 

35.1 

Saline County- 






Binder 

1 1—4.4 

11.3 




Keith County- 






Binder 

1—4.0 

13.1 





SHOCKING. 


General United States: 



Louisiana 

1 -0 

7.06 

1-20 bushels per acre.. . . . 

1—0 

10.18 

Kansas: 



21-40 

1—0 

8.81 

pord Connty 

2 —2 ! 

*7.4 

41-60 

1—0 

8. .54 

Pawnee County 

' 2 —0 

*6.5 

61 and over 

1—0 

7.43 

McPherson Cnfmty 

1.6—0 

*9.4 

Utah 

1—0 

5.6 

Missouri: 



Central lUinois 

2—0 

38 8 

Saline Conn tv 

2.4—0 

34.9 


3—0 

36 8 

Jasper County 

2. 5—0 

24.8 


4r-0 

25.9 

St- Charles County 

2.3—0 

*5.0 

Western New York (yield 



Nebraska: 



per acre): 



Phelps 

1.6—0 

39.9 

20 bushdspa acre. 

1—0 

7,8 

Saline County 

1. 6—0 

*6,2 

25 .do. 

1—0 

7.7 

Keith County , ^ 

2.7—0 

*8.6 

30 do 1 

1—0 

7.5 



36 do. 

i— 0 

7.4 





stacking 


General United States; 



General United States: 



In fteld,. 

2—2 

8.09 


2—2 

6.76 


2-4 

10.74 


2-4 

( 7.23 


3—2 

8 40 


3—2 

! 7.29 


3—4 

14.48 


3 -^ 

11.45 


4-4 

13. 84 


4—4 

f 11.19 


4—6 

23. 46 


4—6 

19.75 


5—4 

14.18 


5—4 

12.34 


5—6 

19 17 


5—6 

15.34 


6—4 

14. 13 


6—4 

12 23 


6—6 

18.16 


6 -^ 

18.37 

j 
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SMALL GRAIN OPERATIONS—Continued. 

Tabm 57Z.— Normal day’s worh ■pm- I0_-how day for various operations in small grain 

proc^uc^^on-~Contlnued. 

THRESHING. 


Location and item. 

Crew 1 

Rate 

Location and item 

Crew 1 

Rate 

General United States: 

From stack or barn 
(yield per acre)— 
Wheat, 22 

12—0 

Bushels. 

1,094 

Umted States. 

From shock (yield per 
acre)— 

20—0 

20-0 

16—0 

9-0 

12-0 

(*) 

Bushels 

Oats, 40 

12—0 

1,877 


1, 405 

Flax, il 

10-0 

719 


2, 45b 
S72 

208 

n72 

Alfalfa clovei, 10 

Timothy, 7 

4 ^ 

13—0 

52 

273 

Alfalfa clover, 3.5 . 

Western New Y ork: 

From stack or barn 
(yield per acre)— 
Wheat— 

20 bushels per 


Western New York* 

From shock (yield per 
acre) — 

Wheat— 

0-20 

acre 


746 

21-30 

(iS 

72S 4 
926. 5 

Jf mules 
per load. 

. 25 6 

1 7 9 

25 do 

30 do. 

Oats— 

35 do 

(2) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

871 

931 

1,116 

1,292 

1,365 

31 and over 

Central lUinois (average per 
load 85 3 bushels) 
Unloading only, by 
hand— 

Oats ! 

C) 

45 do 


55 do 

w 





Portable elevator— 

Oats 







1 


1 First figure gives number of men and second number of borses in crew < 9 or 10 men, 6 horses. 

2 8 or 9 men, 2 or 4 horses c lo or 11 men, 4 or 6 hoises. 

8 8 or 9 men, 4 or 6 horses. 


CORN OPERATIONS. 

Table 574 — Normal daifs work, for 10-hour day, for various operations in corn production, 

CUTTING STALKS 


Location and item. 

Width 

of 

row. 

Num- 
ber of 
fur- 

lOWS 

per 

lOW. 

0 

1 

Rate. 

Location and item. 

Width 

of 

row- 

Num- 
ber of 
fur- 
rows 
per 
row. 

1 

o 

O 

Rate. 

Louisiana* 

By hand 

Feet. 


1—0 

Acres, 

3.6 

Louisiana— Contd . 

By stalk cutter 

Feet 


1—2 

Aoes, 

7.7 







1 


BEDDING. 


Louisiana: 





Lomsiana— Contd. 






34 

1 

1—2 

5.9 

Rebeddmg 

3 

2 

1—1 

2.9 


Ifl 

1 

1—2 

6.7 


34 

2 

1—1 

3.4 


4 

1 

1—2 

7.4 


4 

2 

1—1 

3 9 


3 

2 

1—1 

2.8 


44 

2 

1—1 

4 1 


^ i 

2 

1—1 

3.5 


34 

4 

1—1 

1 7 


4 

2 

1—1 

3.7 


4 

4 

1—1 

1 9 


zi 

2 

1^2 

3.4 

Breaking middles— 






4 

2 

1—2 

4.0 

middle buster 

34 

1 

l_-2 

7 0 


3 

4 

1—1 

1.5 


44 1 

1 

1—2 

7 7 


H 

4 

1—1 

1.6 

Shovel cultivator . . 

3 

1 

1—1 1 

6 1 


4 

4 

1—1 

1.9 


34 

1 

1—1 

7.2 


44 

4 

1—1 

2.0 


4 

1 

1—1 

7.5 


4 

6 

1—1 

1.2 







LAY OFF ROWS 


Louisiana: 

Shovel cultivator. . 



1—1 

4.9 

Louisiana— Contd . 
Shovel cultivator. . 

4 


1—1 

7.5 


1—1 

6.0 

44 


1—1 

7.8 


3i 


1—1 

6.7 








i 
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€ORN OPER ACTIONS— Continued. 

Table 574 . — Normal day’s work, for 10-hour day, for mrious opera^'ons in corn pro- 
duction — Continn ed . 

HAREOWING BEDS BEFORE PLANTING. 


Location and item. 

Width 

of 

row. 

Num- 
ber of 
fm- 
rows 
per 
row. 

Crew.J 

Rate. 

Location and item. 

Width 
i of 
row. 

Num- 
ber of 
fur- 
rows 
[ per 
row. 

1 

Crew 1 

1 Rate. 

Louisiana: 

Spike tooth 

Feet. 

4 

4 

8 


1—1 

1—2 

1—2 

Acres. 

7.9 

8.1 

13.3 

Lomsiana— Contd . 

Log 

A-harrow 

Shovel cultivator . . 

Feet. 

6 

H 

H 

i 

1—1 ! 
1—2 i 
1—1 1 
1—1 

Acres. 
13 1 
13.5 
7.0 
7.0 


PLANTING. 


General Gnited States: 





Western New York: 





One row 



1—1 

7.1 

Grain drill 

3 


1—2 

U 7 


3 | 


1—2 

11.3 


34 


1 1—2 

12.0 


If 


1—1 

6,7 

General United States: 




4 


1—1 

7.4 

By hand 

31 


1—0 

4.6 




1-1 

8.1 

Louisiana: 




5 


1—1 

9.7 

By hand 

1 34 


1—0 

6.8 


6 


1—1 

10.3 


4 " 


1—0 

7 4 

Western New York: 








1—0 

7.7 

One row 

1 3 


1—1 

4.8 

Wisconsin: 






3 | 


1—1 

5.4 

By hand 

34 


1—0 

6.7 

General United States: 




Western New York: 




Two row 

3 ^ 


1—2 

14.1 

Hand planter 

3 


1—0 

3.0 

Western New York: 





34 


1—0 

3.5 

Two row 

3 


1—2 

9.4 

Louisiana* 

1 





Zh 


1—2 

11.1 

Covering after 





Central Illinois: 





planting— shovel 





Two row 

3 ^ 


1—2 

19.3 

cultivator or 






34 


1—2 

19.7 

turn plow 

34 

1 

1—1 

7.1 

Wisconsin 

sf 


1—2 

9.9 



1 

1—1 

8.0 

Two row 

34 


1—2 

17.7 


44 

1 

1—1 

8.2 


34 


1—2 

17,5 






cultivating. 


General tJnited States . 

Louisiana: 

Barring off (turn 
plow) — 


Central lUinois*. 

Cultivating— -l-row 
riding 


2-row riding. 


Western New York: 

W aMng cultivator 

Louisiana: 

Before and after 
barring off 




1—1 

4.9 

Louisiana — Contd . 







1—2 

7.9 










off !. 

4 

1 

1—1 

7.9 






4 

J 

1—2 


34 

2 

1—1 

3.4 


34 

2 

1—1 


4 

2 

1—1 

3.8 


4 

2 

1-1 


44 

2 

1—1 

4.1 


44 

2 

1-1 







5 

2 

1—1 







6 

2 

1—1 

4.9 

34 


1—2 

7 8 

Cultivate 

3 .^ 

1 

1—1 

7.0 

34 


1—2 

7.7 

Middles 

4 

1 

1—1 

7.6 

34 


1—3 

13.8 


4 ^ 

1 

1—1 

8.3 

34 


1—4 

14.0 


4 “ 

2 

1—2 

3.8 

34 


1—3 

13.3 

Thinning 

31 


t — 0 

1.8 

34 


1—4 

14.9 


4 * 


1—0 

2.4 





44 


1—0 1 

2.5 



1—1 

43 

Hoeing i 

zl 


1—0 

1.6 



1—2 : 

6.4 


4 * 


1—0 

2.1 






44 


1—0 

2.4 

. 34 

2 

1—1 

3.4 






4 

2 

1—1 

4.1 






44 

2 

1—1 

4.1 







1 First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of horses in crew. 
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CORN OPERATIONS— Continued. 

Table 574«— JVbfWial work, foi' lO-hour day ^ for various operations hi corn pro- 

duction — Continued. 


CUTTING 


Location and item. 

Xield per 
acre. 

Crewi 

Bate. 

Location and item. 

Yield per 
acre. 

Ciew^ 

Bate. 

General United Stales: 

Busheh. 


Acres 

C^tral Illinois 

Bushels. 



Binder 

Ito40 

1—2 

7,5 

Bmder 


1—2 

7, 5 


41 to bO 

1—2 

6 8 



1_3 

8. 2 


61 and over . 

1—2 

5 6 



1—4 

S 3 


1 to 40 

1—3 

7 7 

Western New York 





i 41 to 60 

1—3 

1 7.2 

Bmder 


1—2 

5.4 


60 and over . 

1—3 

6.4 



1—3 

5 S 


1 to 40 

1—4 

8.2 

General United States: 





41 to 60 

1—4 

8 3 

Platform cutter 


2—1 I 

5 3 


Gland over.. 

1—4 

7 3 



2—2 I 

6 0 







3-1 

5 9 







3-2 i 

4 7 







4—2 

8 4 







4^ 

9 4 


SHOCKING AND CUTTING BY HAND 


General United States: 




General Umted States 




After binder 

1 to 40 

1—0 

4.9 

Cut and shock by 





41 to 60 

1-0 

3.9 

hand 

1 to 40 

i_o 

1.7 


61 and over, . 

1-0 

3 3 


41 to 60 


1,6 

Western New York* 





60 and over.. 

1 — 0 

1.5 

After hinder 

50 

1—0 

3.6 

Central Illinois 





75 

1—0 

3 5 

Cut and shock by 





100 

1-0 

3.4 

hand 


1—0 

1.4 

Central Illinois* 




Western New York. 




Aftei bmder 


2—0 

23.6 

Cut by hand 

Under 40 

1—0 

1.3 



3-0 

22 8 


41 to 60 

1—0 

1.2 



4—0 

2 2 3 


6 U 0 80 

1—0 

1.1 






81 and over. . 

1—0 

1,1 


HUSKING. 


General United States* 







Bush . 

From shock by 



Bush. 

General Umted States: 

1 to 40 

1—2 

52.5 

hand 

1 to 40 

1—0 

44.5 

Husking, standmg 

41 to 60 

1—2 

71.0 


41 to 60 

1—0 

47 9 

stalks by hand. 

61 and over. . 

1—2 

72.8 


61 and over. . 

1—0 

56.9 





Western New York: 




Louisiana: 




From shock by 




Puli and throw in 

11 to 20 

1—0 

3.5 

hand . 

Under41 

1”0 

37 0 

piles. 

21 to 40 

1—0 

2.5 


40 to 60 

1—0 

32.8 

Haul from piles — 

11 to 20 

1—2 

4.8 


61 to 80 

1—0 

33 2 


11 to 20 

2 — 2 

7.5 


81 and over.. 

1—0 

36.7 


11 to 20 

3—2 

9.0 

Central Illmojs: 




Pull and haul 

11 to 20 

2—2 

5.7 

Husking from 

42.6 

1—2 

83.8 


11 to 20 

3—2 

6, 6 

standing stalks 

50.2 

1 1—2 

87.7 





by hand. 

60. 2 

1—2 

93,4 





From standing 


1_5 

360.0 





stalks by me- 


1—6 

376.0 





chanical picker 







i 


’ First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of borses in crew. 
3 Per man. 
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CORN OPEEATIONB~-(1oTitiiitied. 

Table 575 . — Labor requirements: Planting and cuUivatzng corn by size of field on heavy 

loam soil) Illinois. 

[Based on daily work reports,] 

PLANTING: CHECK BOW PLANTER, 2.ROW. CBEW, 1 MAN, 2 HORSES 


Num- 
ber of 
cases. 

Size group of fields. 

Total 

acreage. 

[ 

Average 
size of 
fields. 

Hours per acre 

Average. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

10 

10 acres or less 

! 54,50 

5, 45 

1. 52 

2. 16 

0 85 

28 

11 to 20 acres 

460. 97 

16 46 

.83 

1.44 

.59 

16 

21 to 30 acres 

388 01 

i 24 25 

.79 

1.15 

.55 

20 

31 to 40 acres 

761 08 

38. 05 

.74 

.93 

.58 

8 

41 acres and upward 

507.26 

63. 53 

.70 

.83 

.56 

82 1 

AU acreages 

2, 171. 82 

26.49 

.89 

2.16 

.55 


CULTIVATING: 1-ROW RIDING CULTIVATOR. 

[First cultivation: Usual dates June 9-27; extreme beginmng May 25, extreme ending July 8.] 


10 

10 acres and less 

54.60 

5.46 

2.53 

3. 08 

1.50 

31 

11 to 20 acres 

522. 99 

16 87 

2. 01 

2 80 

1.32 

10 

21 to SO acres 

249. 00 

24 90 

1.89 

2.86 

1.32 

17 

31 to 40 acres 

663. 10 

39. 01 

1.87 

2. 98 

1.30 

8 

41 acres and upward 

507.26 

63 41 ; 

2.10 

2.80 

1.12 

76 

All acreages 

1,996.95 ' 

26.28 

2.04 

3.08 

1.12 


CULTIVATING: l-EOW RIDING CULTIVATOR-Continued. 

[Second cultivation: Usual dates June 19-July 6; extreme begmning June 4, extreme ending July 24.] 


9 

10 acres and less 

52 61 

5. 85 

2.31 

3.08 

1.04 

31 

11 to 20 acres 

522.90 

16. 87 

2.02 

2 93 

1.37 

11 

21 to 30 acres 

278 51 

25.32 

1.87 

2.64 

1.35 

19 

31 to 40 acres 

735. 16 

38.69 

1.87 

3.24 

1.37 

7 

41 acres and upward 

428.25 

61.18 

1.91 

2.12 

1.67 

77 

1 All acreages ! 

2,017.43 

26.20 

1.98 

3.24 

1.04 


[TMrd cultivation: Usual dates July 1-16; extreme beginning June 10, extreme ending July 24.] 


8 

10 acres and less 

42.79 

5.35 

2.12 

3.04 

1.73 

26 

11 to 20 acres 

436. 95 

16.81 

1.67 

2.93 

.91 

10 

21 to 30 acres 

254.68 

25.47 

1.60 

2.64 

.66 

18 

31 to 40 acres 

697. 27 

38.74 

1.59 

2.79 

1.14 

5 

41 acres and upward 

296.25 

59.25 

1.80 

2.16 

.48 

67 

All acreages 

i 

1,727.94 

25.79 

1.75 

3.04 

.66 


[Fourth cultivation: Dates June 16, 17; July 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16-20, 22, 23, 30; Aug. 1-6 ] 


8 

All acreages 

189.79 

23.72 

1.47 

1.90 

1.23 
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SILAGE OPERATIONS. 


Tabm 576. Normal rate per lO-hour day at which various operations ate nerfonned iu 

corn-'Silage production. 

PLANTING AND CUTTING 


Location and item 

Crew 1 

Rate. 

Location and item 

Crew.i 

j Rate 



Acres. 



A 

New Yoik: 


New York. 


2-1 ow drill 

1--2 

8.5 


f 


Wisconsin: 

2-row drill 


Hand planter 

1 — 1 
1—0 

4 3 

‘> Q 

1—2 

11,8 



Iowa 


Wisconsm* 

1 o 

“. ^ 

2-iow diiU 

1—2 

14.5 

Cuttmg binder i 

Iowa* 


6.1 

New York: 


' 1 — c 

2-row planter 

1—2 

8.2 

Cuttmg bindpr 

1 — 3 

ij 

Wisconsin: 


New York 

6. 3 

2-row planter 

1—2 

8 7 

Cutting by hand 

•j 

i Q 

Iowa: 



X 

I . y 

2-row planter 

1—2 

13.3 










HAULING. 


Location and item. 


Man-hours 
per acre. 


Location and item 


Man-hours 
per acre 


New York. 

Loading in field 

Wisconsin: 

Loading in field 

Iowa: 

Loading in field 

Now York: 

Hauling from field and unloading. . 
Wisewism. 

Hauling from field— crew 1—2 

Iowa: 

Hauling from field 


New York: 


7.7 

1.39 


Running engine and cutter., 
Wisconsm 

Running engine and cutter. 
Iowa: 


.41 
6.54 
6. 86 
7 40 


Running engine and cutter. 
New York: 

Packing in silo 

Wisconsm 

Packmginsilo 

Iowa: 

Packing in silo 


3.17 
2. 40 
2 45 
3. 72 
2.27 
3.01 


1 First figure refers to numher of men and second figure to number of horses in crew. 


POTATO OPERATIONS. 

Table 577 . — Normal day^s worh per 10-hour day for various operations in potato pro^ 

duction. 


SPROUTING SEED. 


Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate. 

Location and item 

Crew.i 

Rate. 

Minnesota. 

Clay County- 

Turned by machine 

Anoka County — 

Turned by hand 

1—0 

1-0 

Bushels 

310 

50 

Wisconsm— Waupaca County.. . 
New York— Steuben County 

1—0 

1—0 

Bushels. 

30 

60 



CUTTING SEED. 


Minnesota. 

Clay County 

Anoka Comity 

Wisconsin 

Barron County 

Waupaca County. ...... 

Michigan: 

Grand Traverse County 
Montcalm County 


1—0 

30 

New York. 

Steuben County 

1—0 

1—0 

25 

Monroe County 

1—0 

Marne — ^Aroostook” County 

1 — 0 

1—0 

1—0 

20 

20 

General Umted States: 

By hand 

By cutter 


1—0 

1—0 

25 

21 




22 

18 

23.38 

16.85 
34. 01 


TREATING SEED. 


Minnesota: 



Michigan— Montcalm Comity 

1—0 

i 

125 

Clay County... 

1- — 0 

168 

New York: 



An nlra Cnirn ty 

1—0 

96 

Steuben County 

1—0 

98 

Wisconsm— Barron County 

1—0 

78 

Monroe County 

1-0 

106 
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POTATO OPEBATIONS—Oontintied. 

Table 577 . — Normal daifa worh per 10-hour day for various operations in potato pro-- 

duetion — Oontinued. 


PLANTING 


Location and item. 


Utah: 

Planting with planter 

Minnesota. 

Clay County- 

Planting with planter. . . 

Anoka County — 

Planting with planter. . . 

Wisconsin: 

Bairon County- 

Planting with planter. . . 

Wawaca County — 

Planting with planter, . . 

Michigan: 

Grand Travel se County- 
Planting with planter. . . 

Monteahn County- 

Planting wnth planter. . . 

New York: 

Steuben County- 

Planting with planter. . . 

Monroe County- 

Planting with planter. . . 

Marne— Aroostook County: 

Planting with planter 


Crow.i 

Kate. 

Location and item. 

Crew ’f 

Eate. 


Acres 

General Umted States: 


' Acres. 

1—2 

2.2 

Plfi.ntin!f with nlantor . , . 

1 2 




Do.. 

2—2 

0 iO 

5. 15 



Minnesota— Anoka County: 



1—4 

6.4 

Planting by hand 

1—0 

2.1 



Wisconsin. 



1—2 

5.2 

Barron County — 





Planting by hand 

1—0 

1.7 



Waimaca County— 



1 — 2 

4.7 


1—0 

L7 


Michigan: 

1—2 

4.2 

Grand Traverse County — 





Planting by hand 

1 — 0 

1.5 



Montcalm County- 



1—2 

5 

Planting by hand 

1—0 

2.2 



New York* 



1—2 

5.1 

Steuben County- 





Planting by hand 

1—0 

2.7 



Monioe County — 



1—2 

3.6 

Planting by hand 

1—0 

3.0 



General Umted States: 



1—2 

3.8 

Planting by hand 

1—0 

1 9 



Cover after planting 

1—1 

4.86 

2—2 

3.7 

Do. 

1—2 

6.25 


CULTIVATING. 


General Umted States: 

1 row 

1—1 

4.34 

Michigan: 

Grand Ti averse County— 
l-row 



Wisconsin: 


1—2 

6.3 

5.6 

Barron County— 

1 row 

1—1 

4.8 

Montcalm County — 

l-row 

1—2 

Waupaca County— 

1 row 

1—1 

4.5 

New Yoik: 

Steuben County— 

l-row 



Michigan: 

Grand Traverse County— 


1—2 

5.5 

1 1 

4.4 

^ 5.3 

Monroe County— 

l-row 

1—2 

4.6 

Montcalm County— 


Maine — Aroostook County: 

l-row 

1—2 

6.4 

New York: 


General United States: 

l-row 

1—2 

6.6 

Steuben County 

l-row 

^ 1—1 

4.5 

Minnesota: 

Clay County— 

2-row 



Monroe County— 

1-row 


1—3 

10,0 

1—1 

4,2 

Anoka County— 

2-row 

Maine— Aroostook County: 

1-row 


1—3 

11.0 

1—1 

4.6 

Minnesota— Clay County: 

1 A 

10.3 

Uath: 

l-row. 

1—1 

4.4 

Minnesota: 

Olay County— 

Wceder... 

: 1—4 

Minnesota: 

Clay County— 

l-row 


1—2 

2L2 

15.1 

1—2 

5.8 

Anoka County— 

Woeder 


AnoIsA County — 

l-row 


1 — ^2 

1—2 

5.9 

Wisconsin— Waupaca County: 


9.9 


Weeder 

1 — 1 

Wisconsin: 

Barron County; 

Irow 

1—2 

A3 

6.6 

New York: 

Steuben County— 

W oedei 

1—1 

13.2 

Waupaca County— 

l-row. 

1—2 

Monro© County— 

Weeder 

1—2 

14.3 





HOEING. 


Minnesota: 

Clay County 

1—0 

4 

Miehigan: 

1—0 

1—0 

Anoka County 

1—0 

2.1 


Wisconsin* 

Barron County 

1—0 

1.7 

2.3 

New York 

MaiTiA — - A rATiictnAlr rim'frrty 

. 1—0 : 

■ X— 0 ' 
1-0 

Waupaca County 

1—0 

Utah 
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Farm, 02>eridions. 

POTATO OPEEATIONS-Continued. 

Table B77.—Norm.al day’s work per W-hour day for various operations in potato vro- 

duction — Continued. 

SPRAYING. 


Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate 

Minnesota: 

Clay County— 


Acres. 

Spraymg by machme 

1—2 

27.2 

Anoka County- 

Spraying by machine 

1—2 

16.6 

Wisconsin. 

Bairon County— 

Spraymg by machme 

1—2 

12.4 

Waupaca County— 

Spraying by machme 

1—1 

19.2 

Michigan* 

Grand Traverse County— 
Spiaymg by machine 

1—2 

14.0 

Montcalm County- 

Spraying by machme — 

1—2 

14.2 

New York: 

Steuben County- 

Spraying by machme 

Mom 00 County- 

Spraying by machme — 

1—2 

1—2 

12.2 

13.8 

Maine— Aroostook County- 

Spraying by machine 

1—2 

11.9 


Location and item 


Crew.i 


Eate. 


Wisconsin* 

Barron County — 

Spraying by hand.. 
Waupaca County — 
Spraying by" hand - . 
Michigan 

Grand Traverse County- 
Spraying by hand . . 
Montcalin County — 
Spraying by hand . . 


I Acres. 
1—0 2 9 

1 — 0 5.. I 

1 — 0 3. 7 

1 — 0 3 . & 


Steuben County— 

Spraying by hand 

Monroe County- 

Spraying by hand 

General United States. 

Spraying with knapsack 

(3-foot width, 1 row) 

Field sprayer— 

11, 4 rows 

11, 4 rows 


1-0 

1--0 


1—1 

1—2 


4.6 


3.0 


3. 17 

12. 70 
14. 10 


DUSTING. 


Minnesota- Clay County: 

By machme 

1—1 

32.5 

W isconsm— Continued 

Waimaca County— 

By hand 



Wisconsin— Waupaca County. 

By machine 


1-0 

10.2 

1—1 

20.0 

Michigan:’ 

Gland Traverse County— 

By hand 

Michigan— G rand Traverse 
County. 

By machine 


1—0 

3.0 

1—2 

11.5 

Montcahn County— 

By hand 

New Y'ork— Monroe County: 

By machine 


1-0 

7.0 

1—2 

11.1 

New York: 

Minnesota— Clay County— 

By hand 

1--.0 

8.0 

Steuben County— 

By hand 

i 

1 1—0 

7.0 

Wisconsin . 

Barron County— 

By hand 

Monroe County— 

By hand 

1 — 0 

1.3 

1—0 

4.6 








HARVESTING. 


PIGGING. 

General, United States— with 
plow 


Minnesota* 

Clay County— by machine. . . 
Anoka County— by machine. 
Wisconsin: 

Barron County— by machine. 
Waupaca County— by ma- 
chine 

Michigan: 

Grand Traverse County— by 

machine 

Montcalm County— by ma- 


Steuben County— by ma- 
chine — 

Monroe County— by machme 
Maine— Aroostook County— by 

machine 

Minnesota— Anoka County— by 

hand 

Wisconsin: 


1—2 

2.85 

PIGGING — continued 

Michigan. 

Grand Traverse County— by 

1—0 

1—2 

4.01 

hand 

1—3 

4.24 

Montcahn County— by hand . 

l-»0 

1—4 

5.44 

New York— Steuben County— 



5.2 

by hand 

Utah 

i— 

1—2 

1—4 

1_4 

3.8 

3.3 

PIU ING UP AFTER PIGGING. 


1—2 

2.4 

Minnesota 


1—2 

2.0 

Clay County— after digger. . . . 
Anoka County— after digger. . 
Wisconsin: 

1—0 

1“^ 

1—4 1 

2.3 

Barron County— after digger.! 
Waupaca County— after dig- 

4-0 

1—2 

2.1 

ger i 

Michigan i 

Grand Traverse County- 

1—^ 

1—4 

1.9 

after digger 

Montcalm County— after dig- i 
ger 

1—0 

1—2 

2.0 

2—0 

1—0 

.2 

New York; 

Steuben County— after digger 

2—0 

1 ^ 

n 

Monroe County— after digger . 
'*'■ in ‘ rnn^trV-rinnTitv — cffor 

i_o 


.0 

1.0 


.8 

.6 


1.2 

1.7 


2.1 


.6 


1.1 


1 3 
.6 , 
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POTATO OPERATIONS— Gontoned. 

Table 577. — Normal daifs worh per 10-hour daij for mriom operations in potato pro- 
duction — Continued . 

HARVESTING— Continued. 


Location and item. 


PICKING UP AFTEK DIGGING™ 

continued. 

General, United States 
After plow— 

75 bushels 

125 bushels 

200 bushels and over 

After digger— 

75 bushels 

125 bushels 

After digging by hand— 

1-125 bushels 

126-200 bushels 

201 bushels and over 

SOETING AND GEADING. 
Minnesota: 

Clay County— sorting and 

grading 

Anoka County— sorting and 

grading 

Wisconsin — Waupaca County- 

sorting and grading 

Michigan — Montcalm County- 

sorting and grading 

New York: 

Steuben County— sorting 

and grading 

Monroe County— sortingand 

grading 

Maine— Aroostook County— sort- 
ing and grading 

HAULING. 

General, Xlmted States: 

To barn (size of load) — 

1-30 bushels 

40 bushels 

60 bushels - . . 

60 bushels 

66-75 busliels 


Crew 1 

Rato 

Location and item 

Crew.^ 



HAULING — continued. 



Bushels. 

Mmnesota 




Olay County — i.o barn. 

1 ?! 

1—0 

61.91 

Anoka Ooufity — to barn 

1—2 

1—0 

79.37 

Wisconsin: 


1—0 

99.38 

Barron County — to barn 

1—2 



Waupaca County— to bam... 

1—2 

1—0 

85.63 

Michigan' 


1—0 

108.30 

Grand Traverse County — ^to 




barn 

1—2 

1—0 

33 73 

Montcalm County— to bam. . 

1—2 

1—0 

44. 54 

New York: 


1—0 

43.38 

Steuben County— to barn — ^ 

1—2 



Monroe County— to barn 

1—2 



Maine— Aroostook County — to 




barn 

1—2 



Minnesota: 


3—0 

390.0 

Clay Connty — to Tnarket 

1—2 


Anoka County— to market. . . 

1—2 

1—0 

288.0 

Wisconsm: 




Barron County— t o market . . . 

1—2 

. 1-0 

243.0 

Waupaca County— to market 

1—2 



Michigan: 


1-0 

263-0 

Grand Traverse County— to 




market 

1 — 2 



Montcalm County— to mai- 


1—0 

215.0 

ket 

1—2 



New York: 


2-0 

360.0 

Steuben County —to market. . 

1—2 



Monroe County— to market. . 

1—2 

2-0 

mo 

Maine— Aroostook County— to 




market 

1 — 2 



Mmnesota— Anoka County— with 


, 1 


truck 

' 1—0 ^ 



Michigan— Montcalm County— 


1—2 : 

202.67 

with truck 

1—0 

1—2 j 

233 14 

Maine — Aroostook County— with 


1—2 

288. 25 

truck 

1—0 

3[ 2 

see 29 



1—2 ! 

480.03 




1 Pirst figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of horses in crew. 


Bate. 


Bushels 

396.0 

448.0 

281.0 
393 0 


396.0 

304.0 

432 0 

399.0 

660.0 

279.0 
J58.0 

122.0 
159 0 

159.0 

159.0 

482.0 

399.0 

264.0 

151.0 

270.0 

660.0 


COTTON OPERATIONS. 

Table 578, — Normal day^s work per 10-hour day for various operations in cotton produe 

lion. 


CLEAN BITCHES AND TERRACES. 


Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate. 

Location and item. - 

Crew.^ . 

Rate* 

Georgia: 

Laurens County 

Green County 

Sum ter County. 

Alabama: ^ 

Tallapoosa County.. | 

Marshall County i 

Bale County... 

1. 8—1. 8 

2. 1— a 9 
Z3-0.7 

1,3-0. 8 

1. 1— 1.7, 
1—1 

Acres. 

6.7 

2.6 

5.0 

2.2 

3.6 

3.0 

South Carolina' j 

Anderson County 

Barnwell County i 

Texas: 

Ellis County 

RuskConniy 

2.6— 2.0 
2.3-0.7 

1—1 

2. 0— LS 

Acres. 

4.2 

3.1 

10,0 

7.7 

i 


1 Eirst figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of horses in er©w. 
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COTTON OPERATIONS-Gontinued. 

Tablb 578.— iVormaZ day's worh perW-hour day for various operatiom in cotton produce 

lion — Continued. 

CUT STALKS. 


Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate 

Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate 

Geca'gia* 

Laurens County 

Green County i 

Sumtei County 

Alabama 

Tallapoosa County 

Marshall County 

Dale County 

1—2 

1—2 

1—2 

1—1 7 
1—2 
1—2 

A cres. 

7 7 

7 7 
8.3 

; 4.5 

8 3 
7.1 

South Carolina 

Anderson County 

Barnwell Countv. . . 
Texas. 

Ellis County 

Rusk County 

Louisiana 

By hand 

By stalk cutter (1-row) . . 

1—2 
1—2 1 

1—2.4 

1—2 

1-0 

1—2 

-4cre‘?. 

S 3 
9 1 

10 0 
8.3 

3.G 


LAY-OFF ROWS 


Georgia: 

Laurens County— 

With shovel plow 

1 — 1.2 

5.6 

Green County— 

With shovel plow 

1 — 1.6 

4.8 

Sumter County— 

With shovel plow 

1—1.4 

6.7 

Alabama: 

Tallapoosa County— 
With shovel plow 

1—1 

4.8 

Marshall Cou nty— 

With shovel plow 

1 — 1.2 

6.7 

Dale County— 

With shovel plow — 

1 — 1.2 

5.3 

South Carolina. 

Anderson County— 

With shovel plow 

1—1.5 

5.0 

Baniw ell County— 

M^ith shovel plow — 

1—1 

7.1 

Texas* 

Ellis County — 

With shovel plow 

1 — 2.1 

12.5 

Rusk County— 

With shovel x>low..-. 

1 — 1.2 

7.1 


Louisiana: 

With shovel cultivator — 
2 Hoot 

3- fooi 

SHoot 

4- foot — 


1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 


4Hoot 

Georgia: 

Laurens County- 

Open lows 2 

Sumter County — 

Open rows 

Alabama: 

Tallapoosa County- 

Open rows 

Marshall County — 

Open rows 

Dale County- 

Open rows 

South Carolina 

Anderson County- 

Open rows 

Barnwell County- 

Open lows 

Texas: Rusk County- 
Open rows 


1—1 

1—1 

1—1.3 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1 — 1.1 

1—1 

1 — 1.1 


4.9 

5 9 

6 6 
7.4 
7.7 


5.6 


5.0 


5.9 

5.9 

5.6 


6.7 


DRAG OR SMOOTH (LOG DRAG OR FLOAT). 


Georgia. 



Ijaurens County 

1 — 1.8 

7.1 

Green County /. 

1 — 1.8 

6.2 

Sumter Comity 

1—2 0 

7.1 

Alabama: 



Tallapoosa County 

1—1 

5.6 

Mai vShall County 

1 — 1.8 

5.9 

Dale County 

1-2 

5.9 

South Carolina: 



Anderson County 

1—1.7 

8.3 

Barnwell County 

1 — 1.8 

8.3 

Texas: 



Ellis County 

1—2.7 

20.0 

Rusk County 

1—3 

11.1 

Louisiana: 

Harrowing after bed- 
ding— 


7.87 

Spiketooth, 4-foot row 

1—1 

Do 

1—2 

8. 11 

Spiketooth, 8 -foot row 

1—2 

13. 30 

Log, 6 -foot row 

1—1 

13. 07 

Log, 6 ^-f() 0 t row 

1„2 

13.49 

A-harrow. 3^foot row — 

1-1 

6.98 

Shovel cultivator, 3|-foot 


7.06 

row.... 

1—1 


Georgia: 


Laurens County- 

Bed and rebed 

1 — 1.1 

3.8 

Green Coimty— 

Bed and rebed 

1 — 1.2 

2.6 

Sumter County- 

Bed and rebed 

1 — 1.1 

3.0 

Alabama: 

Tallapoosa County- 
Bed and rebed 

1—1 

2.1 

Marshall County- 

Bed and rebed 

1 — 1.1 

2.0 

Dale County- 

Bed and robed 

1—1 

1.7 

South Carolina* 

Anderson County- 
Bed and rebed 

1—1.3 

2.3 

Barnwell County— 

p^d and rebed 


3.6 

BUxs County- 

Bed and rebed 

1—3. 9 

6.7 

Rusk County- 

Bed 

1—1.7 

4.2 

Rebed 

1—1.5 

3.7 


1 First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of horses 
s strinnet* w •mirlfUe htTcier. eiw^^eo, bu^i ton®ue. scooter attached to Georgia stock* 
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COTTON OPEBATIONS—OontiBued. 

Table Normal day^s work per lO-hour day for various operations in cotton 

p>roduction — Continued . 

DRAG OR SMOOTH (LOG DRAG OR FLOAT)— Continuerl. 


Location and item. 

Width 

or 

row. 

Num- 
ber of 
fixr- 

lOWS . 

Orew.i 

Rate. 

Location and item. 

Width 

of 

row. 

iNum- 

berof 

fui- 

rows . 

Crewi j 

BEDDING . 



i 

1 


BEDDING — continued. 




Louisiana: 

Feet. 



Acres. 

Georgia— Continued . 

Feet. 


j . 

With middle buster 

3 

1 

1~2 

5.92 

Sumpter County — 




Do 

31 

1 

1-2 

6.69 

Run middles. . 



1 - 1.0 

Do 

4 

1 

1-2 

7. 39 

Alabama' 




Turn plow 


2 

1-1 

2.84 

Tallapoosa 





3.1 

2 

1-1 

3. 52 

County — 





4 i 

2 

1-1 

3,07 

Run middles . . 



1 - 1.0 



2 

1-2 ! 

3.41 

Marshall County— 




4 

2 

1-2 

3.96 

Run middles. . 



1 - 1.0 


3 i 

4 

1-1 1 

1.53 

Dale County- 





3 ^. 1 

4 

1-1 1 

1.64 

Run middles . . 



1 - 1.0 


4 

4 

1-1 ‘ 

1.93 

South Carolina— Barn- 





H 

4 

1-1 i 

2.05 

well County 





4 

0 

1-1 

I.IS 

Run middles. . 



1 - 1.0 

Louisiana: 





Texas — Rusk County: 




Rebedding turn 





Run middles 



1 - 1.2 

plow 

3 

2 

1-1 i 

2.80 

Lomsiana* 






2 

1-1 

3.43 

Breakms middles— 





4 

2 

1-1 

3.88 

Middle buster.. 


1 

1-2 

j 

H 

2 

1-1 

4.14 


4 

1 

1-2 


3 | 

4 

1-1 

1.71 

Shovel culti- 





4 

4 

1-1 1 

1.88 

vator 

3 

1 i 

1-1 

Georgia: 



1 




1 ^ 

1-1 

Green County— 






4 

1 1 

1-1 

Bim middles. . 



1 - 1.6 

5 9 






Rate, 


4.8 

3.4 

6.6 

5.6 

7.1 

7.7 


7.00 

7.74 

6 . OS 
7.18 
7.52 


PLANTING. 


Location and item. 

Width 
of row. 

Crew.i 

Rato. 

! 

Location and item. 

Width 
of row. 

Crew.i 

Rate, 

General, United States: 
1 -row planter 

Feet 

3 

1-1 

Acres. 

7.1 

Alabama— Continued: 

Dale County— 

3 -row planter 

Feet. 

i 


Acres 


1-2 

11.3 


1-1 

i 

5.0 

Louisiana: 

1 -row planter 

1-1 

5.95 

South Carolina: 

Anderson Ooimty — 
l-row planter 




1-1 

6.83 


1-1 

5.6 

Georgia; 

Laurens County— 
l-row planter 

1-1 

; 7.50 

Barnwell County— 
l-row jilanter 


1-1 

6.7 


1-1 

6.7 

Texas: 

Elhs County— 

l-row planter 



Green County— 

1 -row planter.. . .... 



1-2 

7.1 


1-1 

6.0 

Rusk County— 

l-row planter 


Sumpter county— 
1 -row planter 



1 - 1.1 

6.7 


1-1 

6.9 

General, United States: 
2 -row plantiT 



Alabama: 


3| 

31 

1-2 

14.1 

Tallapoosa County— 
1 -row planter, 


1-1 

6.0 

General, united States: 

By hand in rows 

1-0 

4.6 

Marshall County— 
1 -row planter 


1-1 

5.9 










CULTIVATING. 


HAKEOW OE WEED, 

Georgia; 

Laurens County. 

Greene Oounty 

Sumpter County 

Alabama; 

Tallanoosa County . . , . . 

Marsnall County 

Dale County 

Bouth Carolinar-Andcrson 

County 

Texas: 

EUis County.- 

Rusk County.- 




BAER OFF. 




1-1 

6.7 

Georgia* 

Laurens County. 


1 - 1.1 

3.4 

1 - 1.2 

6.2 

Greene County" 


1-1 

2.9 

1-1.4 

7,1 

Sumpter County 


1-1 

3.1 

1-1 

1-1 

4.6 

6.7 

Louisiana: 

Scra|)ing, 2 furrows-. , . 


1-2 

1-2 

3. 34 
3.62 

1-1 

5.0 

Alabama— 

Tallapoosa County 


1-1 

2.7 

1 - 1.1 

6.9 

Marshall County. 


1-1 

3.2 


Dale County 


1-1 

2.9 

1-2 

1-1,4 

20.0 

7.7 

South Carolina— Anderson 
County 


1-1 

2.6 
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COTTON OPERATIONS— Contiaued. 

Table 57S. — Normal daifs worh per 10-hour day for vanous operations in cotton 

production — Continued . 

CULTIVATION-Gontinued. 


Location and item. 


Width 
of row. 


BAER OFF—contmued 


Texas— Rusk County 

Louisiana 

Without scraping, 1 fur- 
row 

Single plow or harrow— 

1 farrow 

Do 

2 furrows 

Do 

Following scraping, 2 

furrows 

Single plow or harrow, 
2 furrows 


CULTIVATING 

Georgia. 

Laurens County 

Greene County 

Sumter County 

Alabama. 

Tallapoosa County . .. 

Marshall County 

Dale County 

South Carolina: Anderson 

County 

Texas. 

Elhs County 

Rusk County 

General, United States — 


Louisiana: 

Middles 1 furrow. 

Do 

Do 


RUN, OR SWEEP MIDULES. 


Georgia: 

Laurens County. . . . 

Greene County 

Sumter County 

Alabama. 

Tallapoosa County. 
Marshall County. .. 
Dale County 


FeeU 


Crew 1 


1 - 1.2 


1-1 

1-2 

1-1 

1=1 

1-1 

1-1 


1—1 

1 — 1.2 

1—2 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—2 

1—2 

1—1 

1—2 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 


1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 


Rates 


.Icrcs 

3.4 


6.75 

7.80 
6 85 
3 48 
3 35 

3.33 

3. 70 


3.4 
5 6 
5.6 

2 6 
3.1 
2.8 


7 1 
5 9 
4.8 
7.5 

6.00 
6.97 
7. 28 


6.7 

5.6 

5.9 

5.0 

5.9 

5.3 


Location and item. 


RUN, OR SWEEP MIDDLES— 
contmued. 

South Carohna' 

Anderson County 

Barnwell County 

Texas* 

Elhs County 

Rusk County 


CHOP. 


Louisiana 

Georgia* 

Laurens County — 
Greene Coumy. . . . 

Sumter County 

Alabama 

Tallapoosa County. 
Marshall Coimty .. 

Dale County 

South Carolina* 

Andeison County . . 
Barnwell County. . . 
Texas. 

Ellis County 

Rusk County 


HOE. 

Louisiana: 

Hoemg - 

Do 

Do 

Second hoeing 

Georgia: 

Laurens County — 

Greene County 

Sumter County 

Alabama. 

Tallapoosa County . 
Marshall Coimty . . . 

Dale County 

South Carolina 

Anderson County. . 
Barnwell Coimty... 
Texas* 

Ellis County 

Rusk County 


Width 
of row. 


FeeU 


Crew.i 


1—1 

1—1 


1 - 1.8 

1—1 


1—0 

1-d 

1-0 

1—0 

1—0 

1—0 

1-0 

1—0 

1-9 

1-0 

1—0 

1—0 

1—0 


1—0 

1—0 

1—0 

1—0 

1-0 
1—0 
1 — 0 

1-0 

1—0 

1—0 

1-0 

1-0 

1—0 

1—0 


Rate. 


Acres. 


5.6 

7.7 


6.2 

6.2 


0.8 

1.0 

1.0 


.7 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.9 

1.3 

1.0 


1. 18 
L38 
1.40 
1.38 

1.4 
1.0 
1.1 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

2,4 

1.7 


1 First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of horses in crew- 

PICKING COTTON. 


Lo(*ation and item. 

Yield 
per acre 
(pounds). 

Pounds 
per day. 

Georgia: 

T.#mrpns Countv. 

781 

152 

CniTnt.V 

743 

151 

\jrX \3V4AW V/VV-i-LXWJI' -mm m mmmmmwmrn 

Sumter County. 

725 

157 

Alabama 

'i’'olln‘noncia Countv.. 

484 

155 

Marsnall County 

632 

155 

Dale County.,.*. 

574 

143 


Location and item 


South Caiohna: 

Anderson County. 
Barnwell County. 


Texas: 

Elhs County... 
Rusk County., 


Yield 
per acre 
(pounds). 


696 

723 

510 

533 


Pounds 
per day. 


159 

142 


236 

183 
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COTTON OPEEATIONS— (bmtinuecL 

Table 578. — Normal day^s toorh per J 0-hour day for mriom operations in cotton 

prowmtion — Continued . 

HAULING COTTON— ONE MAN AND TWO MULES. 


Location and item. 

Length of haul. 

Bales 

per 

day. 

Location and item. 

Length of haul. 

Bales 

per 

day. 

Louisiana. 

Hauling to gin 

Do 

Less than 1 mile. 
1 to 2 miles...., , 

2.24 
1. 94 

1 77 
1.C8 
1.00 
1. 45 

Louisiana— -Con tmued . 
Hauling to gin and 
market 

1 to 2 miles 

2 to 3 miles. . 

200 
1 66 
1.08 

Do 

2 to 3 miles 

Do 

4 to 5 miles. _ 

Do 

3 to 4 miles 

Do 


Do 

Do 

4 to 5 miles 

B to 10 miles 



HAUL TO GIN. 


State and county. 

Crew.i 

Miles. 

Man- 

hours 

per 

acre. 

i 

State and county. 

Crew.J 

Miles. 

Man- 

hours 

per 

acre. 

Georgia: 

Laurens County. 

Greene County 

Sumter County 

Alabama: 

Tallapoosa County 

Marsnall County 

Dale Comity 

1 —1.9 
1.1— 2.2 
1 —2 

1 —2 

1 —2 

1 —2 

4.07 

3.25 

5,31 

5.06 

2.68 

3.78 

5.3 
4.6 
4.0 

3.4 
3.9 
3.2 

South Carolina: 

Anderson County 

Barnwell County 

Texas: 

Ellis County 

Rusk County 

1—2 

1—1.9 

1—2 

1—2 

1 

2.46 

3.65 

3.65 
1.97 1 

5.0 

7.2 

1.8 

25 


SUGAR-BEET OPERATIONS. 

Table 579. — Normal day'^s work per lO-hour day for various operations in the production 

of sugar beets, 

PLANTING. 


Location and item. 

Crew.^ 

1 Rate. 

Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate- 

Michigan and Ohio: 


Acres, 

Utali and Idaho— Contd. 


Acres. 

Caro County 

1—2 

9.1 

Provo diFtrict 

1—2 

11.2 

Alma County 

1—2 

8.9 

Idaho Palls district 

1—2 

10.9 

Grand Rapids distnct . . . 
Northwestern Ohio 

1—2 

8 4 


1—2 

8.6 

1—2 

9.8 

McHitana; 

Colorado: 



Billings district 

1—2 

10.0 

Eoeliw Ford district , , . . , 

Fort Morgan district 

Greeley aistrict. 

1—2 

8 8 

California: 


1—2 

9 7 

Los Angeles district. . . . , 

1—2 

11.1 

1—2 

9.4 

Oxnard distnct 

1—2 

11.2 

Utah and Idaho: 


Salinas district 

1—2 

10.0 

Garland district 

1—2 

13.5 

Utah 

1—2 

11.1 


1 



CULTIVATING. 


Mieliigan and Ohio: 

Caro district 

Alma district 

Grand Eapids district. .. 

Northwestern OMo 

Colorado: 

Eoeky Ford district. . , . , 
Fort Morgan district,.... 

Greeley oistnct 

Utah and Idaho: 2 

2-row cultivator 

4-row cultivator 

lAm district 

Twin Falls distnct 

Montana—Billmgs district. . . 


1—1 

6.0 

Cahfomia: 

Los Angelos district 

1—2 

1—1 

6.3 

Oxnard district 

1—2 

1-1 

4.2 

Salinas district 

1—2 

1-1 

6.3 

Utah 

1—2 

1-2 

8.3 

Michigan and Ohio: 


1—2 

fO.3 

Caro district— 


1—2 

9.1 

Hoeing 

1—0 

1—1 

6.9 

Alma district— 

Hoeing 

1—0 

1—2 

9.1 

Grand Rapids district— 


1—1,1 

4.9 

Hoeing 


1. 1—1. 9 

7.7 

Northwestern Ohio— 


1—2 

2.2 

Hoeing 



1 First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of horses in crew, 
a Garland, Provo, Idaho Falls. 


10.4 

10.0 

10.2 

8,9 


.9 

.6 

.4 


1.0 
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SUGAR-BEET OPERATIONS— Continued. 

Tabi.b 579 . — Normal day's worh per 10-hour dm for various operations in the production 

of sugar beets — Continued, 

CULTIVATING— Continued. 


Location and item. 


Crew.i 


Bate 


Location and item. 


Cmw.i 


Rate. 


Utah and Idaho* 

Lehi district — 

Hoorn g 

1—0 

Acres 

.8 

Twin Falls distuet — 
Iloomg 

1—0 

1 1 

Lehi district — 

Block and thin 

1—0 

.29i 

Twin Falls distnct— 
Block and thm 

1—0 

.3 

Garland district— 

Block and thm 

1—0 

.5 

Provo distnct— 

Block and thm 

1—0 

.4 

Idaho Falls district— 
Block and thm 

1— — 0 

.4 

Utah: 

Block and thin 

1—0 

1.1 

Weeding 

1-0 

1.6 

Colorado: 

Rocky Fold district— 
Fun 0 wmg for irnga- 
tion 

1—2 

9.1 

Fort Moigan district— 
Furrowing for irriga- 
tion 

1-2 

11.1 


Colorado — Continued 
Greeley district — 

Furrowing for irriga- 
tion 

Utah and Idaho* 

Lehi district— 

Furrowmg for irriga- 
tion 

Twin FaUs district— 
Furrowing for irriga- 
tion 

Montana. 

Bilhngs district- 

Furrowmg for irriga- 
tion 

Garland distnct— 

Furrowmg for irriga- 
tion 

Provo district— 

Furrowmg for irriga- 
tion 

Idaho Falls district- 
Furrowing for irriga- 
tion 


1—2 

Acres, 

9.4 

1—1 

5.7 

1—2 

8.3 

1—2 

10.0 

1—2 

8.8 

1—1.5 

5.5 

1—2 

9.7 


IRRIGATION. 


Colorado: 

Rocky Fold district. 
Fort Morgan distnct. 

Greeley district 

Utah and Idaho: 

Garland district . . . . . 

Provo district 

Idaho Palls district.. 


1—0 

4 2 

Utah and Idaho — Contd 

Lehi distnct 

1—0 

1—0 

3 2 

Twin Falls district 

1—0 

1-0 

3.4 

Montana— Bilhngs distnct. . . 

1-0 

1—0 

1-0 

1—0 

5 3 
5.6 
5.0 

California: 

Los Angeles distnct 

1—0 

Sahnas district .......... 

1—0 

Utah 

1—0 



LIFTING. 


Colorado: 



Utah and Idaho — Contd. 




1 3 4 

L5 

Provo district i 

1—2.5 

1 7 

Fort Morgan district 

1-3 ’ 

2.4 

Idaho Falls district 

1—2 9 

2.1 


t— .3 

2.0 

Lehi distnct 

1—2.8 

1.4 

Michigan and ( )hio: 



Twm Falls distnct 

1—2.8 

2.2 

Caro district.. 

1-2 3 

2 2 

Montana- Bilhngs district. . . 

1_3 

2.3 

Alma distnct 

1-2 

2 4 

California: 



Grand liapids district . . . 

1—2 

* 2.3 

Los Angeles district 

1 — 1 

2,4 

’NTaH.Ii Dhin 

1—2 

2 2 

Oxnard district 

1 — 6. 5 

2.8 

Utah and Idaho: 



Salinas district 

1-6 

2.2 

Garland district 

1—3 

2.1 





TOPPING. 


Utali and Idaho: 

Garland district. 

1—0 

.4 

Utah and Idaho— Contd. 
Idaho FaUs district 

1—0 

.4 

Provo disti ict 

1—0 

.3 





HAULING. 


Colorado: 

Rocky Ford district, (1.81 
miles) 



Utah and Idaho— Contd. 

1—2.9 

Tons. 

9.8 

1.1—3.56 

9.6 

Twin Falls district 

Montana— BiUings district. . . 
Cahfoma: 

Los Anegles district (1. 20 
miles) 

1-3 

1—2.9 

13,1 

10.4 

Fort Morgan district(1.8 
miles) 

1—2,59 

1—2.53 

1 O K 

11.1 

Greeley district (1,54 

12.5 

1—5.4 

25 

Utah and Idaho: 

Garland district ......... 

12 5 

Oxnard district (1.76 
miles) 

1-6.7 

20 

Provo district 

1—2.93 

lo’s 

Salmas district (1.06 

1—6. 2 


Idaho Falls district 

1—3.67 

15.4 

miles) 

c>0« ^ 
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FRUIT OPERATIONS 

''Fabi.e 580 —iVorrnal day\^ worh per 10-hour day for pruning and nprayirng fndt trees. 

PRUNING. 


LocatKm and item. 

Trees 

per 

acre. 

Ciew.i 

Rate. 

Location and item. 

Trees 

per 

acre. 

Crew.i 

Bate. 

New York: 



Aocs 

Western Colorado* 



Acres. 


35 

1—0 

0. 1 

Apples 

74 

1—0 

0.2 

Washington 




Idaho— Payette Valley dis- 


Wenatchee district— 


1 


tnst 




Apples 

81 

1—0 i 

,2 

Apples 


1—0 

.2 

Yakima district— 




Utah. 



A pples i 

74 

1—0 

.2 

Apples 


1—0 

A 

Oregon — Hood River Valley 




Peais 


1—0 

is 

district: 




Prunes 


1—0 

[ 4 . 

Apples 

72 

1—0 i 

.4 

Poaches 


1—0 

'.3 









SPRAYING APPLES. 


Location and item. 

Ci aw A 

Rate 

FIRST SPRAY. 

New York: 


Acres. 

Dormant spiay 

2—2 

S 94 1 

3—2 

4 76 

Washington: 

Wenatchee district— 

Lime sulphur 

3—2 

1 14 

Yakuna distf ict— 
iume-sulphui — 

Owned rig.. 

3—2 

3.34 

4.35 

4.4 

Hired rigT 

3—2 

Western Colorado* 

Lime-sulphur 

3—2 


2—2 

3.3 

Idaho— Payette district: 

Lune-sulphur 


3 31 

Western New York, 

Pink spray 

2—2 

3.96 


3—2 

4.52 

Calyx spray 

2—2 

3.89 

3—2 

4.60 

Washington: 

Wonatchoo district — 

Lead arsenate 

3-2 

1.1 

Yakima district— 

Calyx lead arsenate— 
Owned ! 

3—2 ; 

3.4 

Hired 

3—2 

4.52 

3.8 

Western Colorado: 

Lead arsenate 

3—2 


2-2 

3.2 

Idaho— Payette district: 

Calyx lead arsenate 


3.69 

SECOND SPRAT. 

Washington; 

Wenatchee district— 

Load arsenate 

3—2 

1.2 

Yakima district— 

Lead arsenate— 

Owned rig...* 

3-2 

3.69 

Hired ng — 

3—2 

5,39 

Western Colorado: 

Lead arsenate. 

3—2 

3.9 


2—2 

3.6 

THIRD SPRAY. 

Washington: 

Wenatchee district— 

Lead arsenate 

3—2 

1.2 

Yakima district— 


Lead arsenate— 

Owned 

3—2 

3.88 

Hired 

3—2 

5.03 


Location and item. 


THIRD SPRAY— continued. 

Western Colorado: 

Lead arsonato 

FOURTH SPRAY. 

Western NcwYoik 

Washington* 

Wenatchee distiici— 

Lead arsenate 

Yakima distiict— 

Lead arsenate— 

Owned ng 

Hired ng 

Western Colorado 

Lead arsenate 

FIFTH SPRAY. 

W ostern N ew Y ork 

Washington— Yakima district* 

Owned lig 

Hired rig 

Western Colorado 

SIXTH SPRAY 

Wastein Now York 

Washington— Yakima district: 

Owmed ng 

Hired ng 

Western Colorado 


MISCELLANEOUS SPRAY. 

Oregon— Hood River district: 
General spraying— 

Owned ng 

Hired ng 

Utah. 

Apples 

Peai's 

Prunes 

Peaches. 

Western New York: 

Spraying apples with spray 
gun’^— 

Delayed dormant 

Pmk 

Calyx 

2-week 

Aug. 1 spray 


Crew I 

Rate, 

3—2 

Acres. 

3.9 

2—2 

3.6 

2—2 

3.88 

3—2 

4.35 

3—2 

1.0 

3—2 

3.8 

3—2 

6.2 

3—2 

3.8 

2—2 

3.7 

2—2 

4.5 

3—2 

5.4 

3-2 

3.9 

3—2 

4.4 

2—2 

3.8 

3—2 

3.8 

2—2 

3.7 

3—2 

4.1 

. 3—2 ’ 

5 1 

3—2 ' 

8.9 

3—2 

3.8 

2—2 1 

4.0 


' 5.4 


1 5.9 

1—2 

4.4 

1—2 

3 3 

1—2 

1.9 

1—2 

3.3 

2—2 

5.7 

2—2 

6.5 

2—2 

5 3 

2-2 

5.8 

2—2 

5.2 
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FRUIT OPBRATIOUS — Continued. 

Table &S1.— Normal day’s work perp-how day for various Jrmt harvesting and market- 

%ng operations. 

PICKING APPLES. 


Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate. 

Location and item 

Crew.i 

Rate 

Western New York 

W aslungton. 

Wenatchee district 

1—0 

1-0. 

JB air els 

22 

Boxes 

74 6 

Washington— Continued 

North Yakima distnct 

ZiUah district 

Western Colorado 

Idaho — Payette distiict 

1-0 

1-0 

1—0 

1-0 

Bores, 
m 9S 
u7 2h 
57 S2 
f>7 


PICKING. 


Oregon—Hood River distnct 

1—0 

Boxes. 

59.4 

Showing influence of yield on 
picking apples— 


150 boxes and under 

1—0 

68.1 

151-200 

1—0 

68 0 

201-250 

1—0 

63 6 

251-300 

1—0 

63.7 

301-400 

1-0 

57.3 

Washington— Yakima district: 
Showing mlluenco of yield on j 
picking apples— 



200 aiid under 

1-0 

66 60 

201-300 

1—0 

56 57 

301-400 

1—0 

60 00 

401-500 

1-0 

63 14 

501-600 

1-0 

64.65 

Over 600 

1—0 

60 78 


Western New York* 


1 Bushels 

Peaches (yield per tree}— 

1 bushel 

1—0 

22 6 

2 bushels 

1-0 

34 2 

3 bushels 

1—0 

35 2 

4 bushels 

1—0 

39 0 

5 bushels 

1-0 

40 5 

8 bushels 

1-0 

46 7 

10 bushels 

1—0 

55 3 

Utah. 


Cases 

Peaches 2 

1—2 

33 3 

Prunes 3 

1—2 

Tons 

0 6 

Pears 3 

1—2 

.8 


SOETING AND PACKING. 


Western New York: 

Apples 

Waslun^*:ton: 

Wcmitchec district 

Yalama district 

Western Coloiado 

Idalio — Fayette district* 

Rortiiu? 

Oregon—Ilood River district: 

Sorting by inacMne 

Sorting by band 

Packing SOI ted apples 

Wasbmgton—Wenatcnoo district. 

Packing sorted apples 

Idab 0— Pay et to district * 

Packing sorted apples 



Ban els. 

Western New York: 


Baskets. 

1-0 

29 

Packing peaches— 

^bushel basket 

1—0 

89 8 


Boxes. 

^-bushel basket 

1—0 

99.5 

1—0 

69 

^'-bushel basket 

1—0 

81 0 

1—0 

59 

1-bushel basket- ......... 

1—0 

58 7 

1-0 

41 

Western New York: 



Apples— 


Barrels. 

1-0 

75 to 80 

n -^1 

57 7 




<1—52 

66 6 

1-0 

82 


42—51 

1 78 8 


53 


<>2—^2 

90 3 

1-0 

77.5 


43—61 

100 2 




43—52 

117.1 

1—0 

76 


44_is2 

t 

127.2 

1—0 

65 7 





1 First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of liorses used. 

2 Includes packing and baulmg. 

8 Pick and haul. 

^ Sorteis 
® Packers. 
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FIIUIT OPEEATIONS--CoBtinucd. 

Table 581 . — Normal day’s worh per 10-hour day for various fruit harvesting and marheU 

ing operations — Continued. 

HAULING TO STATION. 


Locatim and item. 


Dis- 

tance 

liauled. 


Size of 
load. 


Rate 


Location and item. 


Dis- 

tance 

hauled. 


Size of 
load. 


Rate. 


Western New York (1 
man and team): 

Wairne County 

Ontaiio County 

Monroe County 

Oilcans County 

Niagara County 

Washington: 

WouatcIieG district— : 
With 3-2 crew h. 
With 1-4 crewh. 
North Yakima dis- 
trict, with 1-2 

crew 1 

Zillah dj.stiict, with 
1-2 crew 1 


Miles 

Barrels 

2 68 

24 

1 82 

22 

2 04 

22 

2 51 

24 

2 26 

20 


Boxes 

1.78 

89.69 

1.32 

16. 53 

2.49 

96 

1.18 

86 


Barrels. 
84 5 
101 0 
106.4 
97 5 
84 6 

Boxes 

378 

328 


Western Colorado, with 
1-2 crew 

Mesa district, with 

1-2 crew 1 

Delta district, with 

1-2 crew 1 

Montrose district, 

with 1-2 crow.i 

Idaho, Payette district, 

with 1-2 crew ^ 

Oregon, Hood Ri\ er dis- 
trict, with 1-2 crew i... 


Miles. 
2 1 
2.53 
3.3 
1.32 
4.00 


Barrels. 

76 

71 
76 

72 
87 


Barrels. 
279 
195 
194 


325 


419 


Location and item. 


Size of 
load. 


Crew-1 


Rate. 


Location and item. 


Size of 
load. 


Crew.i 


Rate. 


Washington, Wenatchee 
district 

Hauling to packing 
house— 

With sled 


With wagon, 


Baxes. 

30.2 
15.6 

42.2 
29.5 


1-2 

1-1 

1—2 

1—1 


Location and item. 


Size of Dis- 
load. tance. 


Boxes. 

559 

387 

566 

437 


Western Colorado (haul- 
ing to and fiom packing ' 
shed). 

Mesa district 

Delta district 

Montrose district i 

Me.sa district 

Delta district 

Idaho, Payette district: 
Haul empty boxes 

out 

Haul full boxes in. . . 
Oregon, Hood River dis- 
trict: Haul full boxes in . 


Boxes. 

33 

40 

42 


20 

21 


99 

53 

42 


Rato. 


Location and item. 


Size of 
load. 


1—2 

1—2 

1—2 

1—1 

1—1 


1—2 

1—2 


1—2 


Dis- 

tance. 


Boxes, 

649 

449 

403 

490 

267 


1,276 

649 

472 


Rate. 


HAULING SHOOKS 1—2 
CEEW.^ 


HAULING SHOOKS, 1—2 
CBEW continued. 


Washington, Wenatchee 

district 

Western Colorado: 

Mesa district 


Shooks. 

477 


Miles. 

1.83 


428 


3.03 


Shooks. 

2,385 

4,468 


Western Golouido— ('ou. 

Delta district 

Montrose disti ict . ... 
Idaho, Fayette Valiev 


Shooks. 

383 

400 

471 


Miles, 
3. 13 
3.3 
-1.24 


Shooks. 

3,305 

3,054 

1,852 


1 First figure refers to number of men and second figme to number of horses used 
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MINOR CROP OPERATIONS. 

Table 582 . — Normal day^s work per lO-Jmur day for various operatious of several minor 

crops. 


Location and item. 


PLANTING. 

General, United States 

Planting by hand 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dropping by hand 

Do 

Do 

Do 

■Western New York- 

Setting with machine 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lomsiana: 

One-row planter 

Do 

Do 

Planting by hand 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Western New York: 

Planting with gitiin drill . 
Louisiana 

Planting by hand 

Do 


CULTIVATION. 

General, United States: 

Cultivating 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Louisiana: 

Cultivating 

Do 

Do 

Barring off with turn plow. 

Do 

With cultivator.. 

Do 

Do 

With hoe. 

Do : 

Do 


Crop. 


Sweet potatoes., 

Cabbage 

Tomatoes 

do 

Sweet potatoes. , 

do 

do 

do 


Cabbage.. 

do 

do..-. 

....do.... 

do — 

— do.... 
....do.... 


HARVESTING. 


Peas in corn. 
Cowjeas 

Peas in com. 

....do 

....do 

Peanuts 

....do 


Beans 

Peas m corn.. 
Cowpeas 


Beans — 

do.... 

Cabbage. 
do.... 


Peanuts 

do 

do 

Sweet potatoes. 

]’.!.do 

do 

Sugarcane 

Sweet potatoes. 

do 

Sugar cane 


Width of 
row. 


Feet. 

3 

3^ 

21 

3'i 

3 

f 

3^^ 


Crew.^ 


1—1 

2-1 

2—2 

3—2 

1-0 

1—0 

1—0 

1-0 

3- 2 

4- 2 

5- 2 

4— 3 

5 — 3 
4^4 
5—4 

1—1 

1-1 

1—1 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1—0 

1-0 

1—2 


1—1 

1—2 

1—1 

1—2 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1-1 

1—1 

1—0 

1—0 

1-0 


Bate. 


Acre^. 

1 0 
1.6 
1 9 

2.4 
1 3 
1 13 
1.17 

1.04 

3.5 

3.5 

3 6 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

4 2 

7.55 

4.87 

5 69 

6 23 

7 18 
6.80 
3 05 
3. 81 

11.3 

15.53 

13.50 


3.95 

6.44 
4. 17 
6. 19 

2. 45 
2.88 
3.30 
3 00 
3. 16 
3 00 
3. 14 
4.75 

,70 

.74 

.65 


Pulling up 

Shocking.. 

Stacking.. 


Peanuts. 

do... 

do... 


Hauling to bam. 


do. 


Grinding cane— 

40-100 gallons 

60-100 gallons 

Western New York 

Harvesting beans with bean harvester., 

Bunchmg with fork 

Forking 

Hauhng from field— 

1 wagon 

1 wagon 

2 wagons 

2 wagons 

2 wagons. 


Sugarcane, 
,....do 


Beans. 


.do. 

.do. 


2 




1-0 
1-0 
1—0 
1 — 0 

2- 3 

3— 2 

3 — ^2 

4— 2 


1—2 

1-0 

1-0 


2—2 

3— 2 

4— 4 
6-4 

5— 4 


1.08 
1 44 
1.62 
1.63 


5 03 

6 33 


73.2 

76.0 


7.73 
2.85 
2 75 

5.6 

6.6 
10.5 
12.4 
11.1 
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MINOR CROP OPERATIONS—Contmuod. 

Table Normal day^s worh fer 10-howr day for various operations of several minor 

crops — Continued . 

HARVESTING SWEET POTATOES 


Location and item. 

Width 
of row 

Crew.i 

Rato 

Location and item 

Width 
of low. 

Crew ^ 

Louisiana: 

Cutting Tines 

Blagging vines— turn plow 
Plowing up — middle 

burster 

Bo 

Picking up (jueld per acre, 
135 busfiels) . 

Feet. 

3-4 

3-4 

3 

3^ 

1-0 

1—1 

1—2 

1—2 

1—0 

Acres. 

0.93 

2.79 

4.38 

4.57 

.42 

Louisiana— Continued 

Hauling to bam (yield 
per acre)— 

40-200 bushels 

40-21 0 bushels 

General CJnited States* 
Digging — s w e e t - 
potato plow 

Feet. 

2—2 

8—2 

1—2 






HARVESTING CABBAGE. 


Location and item. 

Distance. 

i 

Imple- 

ment. 

Crew 1 

Rate 

Western New York: 


W(igo7L. 


Loads. 

TTftr vesting cabbage and snrting In bam 


3 

2—2 

7 5 



1 

3—2 

8 1 



1 

4—2 i 

9.6 



2 

4—4 1 

12.5 



2 

6—4 1 

15.2 

Hauling direct to market 

1 mile 

1 

2—2 

5J2 


.... do 

1 

3—2 

5.9 


do 

1 

4—2 

4 » 


do 

2 

4—4 

10.6 


do 

2 

6—4 

11.3 


2 miles 

1 

2—2 

4.0 


do 

1 

3—2 

4,7 



1 

4—2 

4.8 


do 

2 

4 — 4 

7.0 


do 

2 


7.1 


Smiles 

1 

2—2 

3.2 


do 

1 

3—2 

3.6 


do 

1 

4—2 

3.7 


do 

2 

4-4 

6.1 


do 

2 

6-4 

6.6 


4 miles 

1 

2 — 2 

2.5 


do 

1 

3—2 

3.6 


do 

1 

4—2 

3.6 


do 

2 

4—4 

4.8 


do 

2 

6 — 4 

7.1 


5 Tniles 

1 

2—2 

2.5 


do 

1 

3—2 

2.4 


do 

1 

4—2 

3.7 



2 

4—4 

4 1 


do....! 

2 

6—4 

4 2 


BEItRY OPERATIONS. 


Location and item. i 

Crew.i 

Rate. 

Location and item. 

Crew.i 

Rate 

UTAH. 

Pruning and thinning raspberries. 
Cultivatinjg— 

1—0 

Acres. 

0.1 

UTAH— continued 

Weeding— 

Strawborne.s 

2—0 

Acres. 

5 5 

Strawberries 

1—1 

4.4 

Raspberries^ . , - , 

2—0 

1.1 

Raspberries 

1—1 

4.4 

PicMng and hauling— 

Strawberries 

Crates 

10.0 

Hoeing— 


l-(l-2) 

1—2 

Strawberries 

1—0 

.7 

Raspberries ... 

8.1 

Raspberries 

1—0 

.7 



Irrigating— 

Strawberries 

1—0 

6.6 



! 

Raspberries 

1—0 

6.6 










1 First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of borscs in erew. 
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MINOR CROP OPERATIONS — Contmued. 

Table 582 . — Normal day^s worh per lO-howr day for mriotis operations of semtal minor 

crops — Continued. 

RICE OPERATIONS. 


Operation and State. 

Crew.i 

Rate. 

Operation and State. 

Crew 1 

Hauling seed to farm: 


i 

: Loads 

Shockmg—Contmued, 


Texas 

1—2 

1 2 

20 

Louisiana 


Arkansas 

i— 2 

20 

Arkn.nRfts . 

2— fl 

Seeding drill: 


Acres 

Texas 

3—0 



10' 

Louisiana 

3-0 


1-^ 

15 

Arkansas 

3-0 


10 

Texas 

4—0 

Endgate seeder: 

J 

15 

Louisiana 


TA'X'flS 

j 2 

/ 20 

Arkansas 

4—0 



1 25 

Seeding (trsujtor) drill: 


A rlranna^jc! 

T O 

J 20 

Texas 

2—0 

j: 1.X iloXL^ao 


\ 40 

Cutting (tractor), 6-foot bmder: 


Cutting, 6-foot binder: 



Texas 

2—0 

Texas 

2—6 

6 

Louisiana .. 

2—0 

Lomsiana 

2—6 

8 

Arkansas 

2—0 

Aikansas 

2—6 

7 


Shocking: 





Texas 

2—0 

{ ^ 




I First figure refers to number of men and second figure to number of horses in crew. 


Rate 


Loads 

8 

6 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

12 

6 

15 

10 

10 

10 


FARM LABOR. 

Table 583 . — A normal dafs worh in hauling to marhet with wagon for 1 man and 2 
horses {loading, hauling, and unloading), giving the number of loads per day, by dis- 
tance hauled, for each commodity. 


Distance 

hauled, 

etc. 

Baled 

cot- 

ton. 

Corn 

from 

crib. 

Bar- 

reled 

crops. 

Bagged 

crops. 

Baled 

hay. 

Small 
gram ; 
from 
bin. 

Cab- 

bage. 

Loose 
cot- 1 
ton. 

Pota- 

toes 

from 

cellar. 

Inose 

hay. 

AU 

com- 

modi- 

ties. 

1 mile 

6.57 

5.00 

4.57 

6.29 

5. 25 

4. 61 

3,87 

2.50 

3.17 

3.64 

4.39 

2 miles 

3.86 

3.76 

3.89 

3.91 

3.92 

3.37 

3.27 

2.53 

3.02 

2.69 

3.43 

Smiles 

3.63 

2.95 

3 20 

3.23 

3.05 

2.93 

2.58 

2.50 

2.29 

2.19 

2.79 

4 miles 

2.62 

2. 47 

2.80 

2.64 

2.51 

2.62 

2.34 

2.09 

2.06 

1.99 

2.37 

Smiles 

2.29 

2. 15 

2.11 

2, 11 

2.19 

2.14 

1.89 

1.81 

1.78 

1.72 

2.02 

6 miles 

2. 55 

1.99 

2.06 

2, 04 

2.03 

1.99 

1.80 

2.00 

1.66 

1.82 

1.94 

7inilcs5 

2.33 

1.79 

1.57 

1.87 

1.87 

1.71 

1.70 

2.60 

1. 46 

1.48 

1.72 

Smiles 

1.66 

1.31 

1. 12 

1.27 

1.44 

1.40 

1. 16 

1.14 

1. 22 

1.22 

1.30 

9 miles 

! LOO 

1 18 

1.33 

1.25 

1.50 

1.42 

1.25 

1.00 

1.10 

1.30 

1.26 

10 miles 

1.33 

1.17 

1.09 

1. 19 

L60 

1,16 

1.00 

1.21 

1. 10 

1.09 

1.14 
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FARM LABOR— Continued. 

Lab his 584. — Normal dm/n worh in huildirg wirefeami: Amount of Jence that 2 men 
can build in a daij^ both wihcn setting the posts and when driving and when they are 
spaced at various distances. 


Kind of fence. 

Day’s work, posts 
spaced— 

Kind of fence. 

Day’s work, posts 
spaced— 

12 

foot 

or 

less. 

13 to 

feet. 

17 to 
24 
feot. 

25 to 
37 

feet. 

12 

foot 

or 

less 

13 to 

feet. 

I7to 

24 

feet 

25 to 
37 

feet. 

Bai’bed wire 





Narrow woven wire with 





2 strands — 

Rods. 

Rods. 

Rods. 

Rods. 

2 or moie barbed 

Rods. 

Rods. 

Rods 

Rods, 

Posts driven 


89. 5 

95 0 

166. 9 

wires: 





Posts set - 

58.7 

71. 5 

75.0 

121.5 

Posts diiven 

48 7 

53 0 

71. 1 

89 8 

3 strands— 





Posts sot 

26.3 

33.0 

37.9 

47.1 

Posts driven 

61.0 

89 1 

116 4 

156. 0 

Wide woven wire with 





Posts sot 

13.7 

58.7 

68 3 

95.4 

1 barbed wire: 





4 strands — 





l-*osts driven 

50.9 

55 3 

77.2 

94.2 

Posts driven... . 

76.6 

83.2 

92.4 

95.0 

Posts sot 

27 2 

33.9 

39.9 

49.7 

Poets set 

30.3 

47.9 

50.6 

70.8 

Wide woven wire with- 





5 strands— 





out barbed wne: 





Posts duven 

52. 2 

m.7 

70.9 

100.0 

Posts driven 

61.3 

65.4 

80.2 

108.5 

Posts sot 

25. 3 

34. 1 

38.7 

46. 2 

Posts sot 

30.6 

39.0 

45.8 

56.7 

6 vS'trands— 









Posts driven 

29.5 

66 7 

67.5 







Posts sot : 

19.4 

26.4 

32 0 

31.1 







Table 585 - — Sources of farm labor (in terms of hours) 




Unpaid. 

Hired. 


Per cent of distribution. 

State. 

Total 

per 

farm. 

Pro- 


By 

month. 

By 

day 

changed 

with 

neigh- 

bors. 

Unpaid. 

Hired. 


pnetor. 

Family. 

Pro- 

prietor. 

Family. 

Month. 

Day. 

Minnesota— M i x e d 
farms 

9, 101. 8 

3,326.9 

13.5 

5,000.1 

701.3 

113.0 

36.8 

i 

0.1 

! 55.3 

7.8 

Wisconsin — D airy 
farms 

10,360. 0 

3,400.0 

1,180.0 

4,500 0 

1,280 0 

294.0 

33. 0 

11.5 

13.0 

12.5 

Illinois— Corn farms. - - 

6,881.3 

2,880.5 

9.8 

3,119.9 

871.1 

91. 4 

1 41.9 

.1 

15.3 

12.7 

New York: 

Fruit tans 

7,755.9 

2,725.2 

65.9 

3,493.3 

1,471.5 

95.3 

35.1 

.9 

45.0 

19.0 

Fruit and live- 
stock farms 

9,919.5 

2,776.6 

119.2 

1,976.1 

2,017.6 

62.3 

28.0 

1.2 

50.2 

20.6 

Ohio: 

LI vbfst oek farms . . ■ 

8,352.0 

3,406.0 

1,064.4 

3,010.2 

872.4 

100.6 

40.8 

12.7 

36.0 

10.5 

Crop tans 

6,636.9 

3,326.7 

95.8 

2,130.4 

1,084.0 

57.4 

50.1 

1.4 

32. 2 

10.3 
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FARM LABOR — Continued. 

Table 586. — Average length of day reqmred of hired labor, by States. 
lEstimates based upon reports of crop correspondents of tbe Bureau of Statistics ( Agneultural Forecasts) | 


State and division. 


Maine 

New HampsMre. .. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut ... 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvama 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virgima 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Flonda 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUmois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

fTennessee. 

Alabama 

Mississippi — 

Domsiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma, 

Arkansas 

Montana.,.., 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiorma 

United States 


Spring 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter 

Average, four 
seasons. 

Hours. 

Min- 

utes. 

Hours. 

Min- 

utes. 

Hours. 

Mm- 

utes. 

Hours. 

Min- 

utes. 

Hours. 

Min- 

utes. 

9 

50 

10 

20 

9 

35 

8 

40 

9 

39 

9 

56 

10 


9 

50 

9 

10 

9 

44 

10 

15 

10 

40 

10 

5 

9 

15 

9 

45 

9 

45 

10 


9 

40 

8 

55 

9 

35 

9 

40 

10 

10 

10 


S 

50 

9 

40 

9 

50 

10 

30 

9 

40 

8 

55 

9 

44 

10 

5 

10 

30 

9 

50 

8 

35 

9 

45 

10 


10 

15 

9 

35 

8 

40 

9 

37 

10 


10 

40 

9 

40 

8 

40 

9 

45 

9 

50 

11 

10 

9 

25 

8 

30 

9 

44 

9 

55 

11 

45 

10 


8 

50 

10 

7 

9 

45 

10 

55 

9 

50 

8 

35 

9 

46 

9 

45 

10 

25 

9 

55 

8 

60 

9 

44 

9 

45 

10 

55 

9 

60 

8 

40 

9 

47 

9 

35 

11 

5 

9 

35 

8 

25 

9 

40 

9 

45 

11 

10 

9 

45 

8 

35 

9 

49 

9 

45 

10 

35 

9 

60 

9 

20 

9 

52 

9 

45 

10 

35 

9 

40 

8 

20 

9 

30 

9 

40 

10 

50 

9 

40 

8 

5 

9 

34 

10 

10 

11 

5 

9 

50 

8 

15 

9 

50 

9 

65 

10 

20 

9 

35 

8 

25 

9 

34 

10 

40 

11 

15 

10 

10 

9 


10 

16 

10 

30 

11 

20 

10 

25 

8 

45 

10 

15 

10 


10 

45 

9 

50 

8 

15 

9 

42 

10 


11 

16 

9 

55 

8 

25 

9 

54 

10 

50 ' 

11 

5 

11 


8 

5 

10 

15 

10 

15 

10 

55 

10 

15 

8 

30 

9 

59 

10 

5 

10 

50 

9 

55 

8 

15 

9 

46 

9 

46 

10 

55 

10 


8 

25 

9 

46 

9 

40 

11 

15 

9 

SO 

8 

15 

9 

45 

9 

40 

u 

5 

9 

45 

8 

15 1 

9 

41 

9 

50 

11 

15 

9 

50 

8 

40 

9 

54 

9 

45 

11 


9 

45 

8 

40 

9 

47 

9 

30 

10 

40 

9 

SO 

8 

50 

9 i 

44 

9 

50 

11 


10 


8 

45 

9 i 

54 

10 

11 

25 

10 

15 

8 

30 

9 

47 

9 

50 

11 


10 


8 

35 

9 

51 

10 

15 

10 

25 

9 

55 

8 

20 

9 

44 

10 

10 

20 

9 

35 

8 

10 

9 

31 

9 

55 

10 

20 

9 

50 

8 

30 

9 


9 

45 

10 ; 

30 

10 


8 

40 

9 

44 

9 

30 

10 

15 

9 

40 

8 

20 

9 

26 

9 

9 

30 

9 


7 

55 

8 

61 

9 

30 

10 

9 

30 

8 

25 

9 

21 

9 

55 

10 

25 

9 

45 

8 

10 

9 

44 

9 

50 

10 

25 

9 

55 

8 

20 

9 

37 

9 

55 

10 

35 

10 


8 

S6 

9 

44 

9 

46 

10 

26 

9 

45 

8 

i 55 

1 ® 

42 

9 

54 

10 

54 

9 

52 

8 

j 33 

J 9 

48 
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FARM LABOE — Oontinued. 

Table 587 . — Length of work hy proprietor and hired labor, average number of hours 
worked hy proprietors and hired men, 

OHIO FARMS. 


Month. 

Week (lays. 

1 

Simday. 

Live-stock farms 

Crop farms 

Live-stock farms. 

Crop farms. 

Propri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 

Propri- 

etoi. 

Hired 

1 man. 

Propn- 1 
etor. j 

Hired 

man. 

Propri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 


Jfowjs. 

Hours, 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hou.s. 

Hours. 

Hours 

January 

10 6 

9 3 

S 8 

8 9 

4.8 

3 9 

3 5 

3.0 

February 

10 0 

10.0 

8.9 

9.9 

5 1 

4.5 

3 5 

2 4 

March 

10 9 

10 2 

10.2 

10 3 

6 0 

4 3 

3 9 

2.0 

April 

10 G 

11 0 

10.2 

10 2 

4.2 

3.9 

3.3 

2 2 

May 

11 5 

11 1 

11.3 

11.1 

4 7 

3 2 

3 3 

1.8 

Juno 

n 6 

11 8 

11.3 

11 1 

5 0 

2 9 

3 1 

1.3 

July 

11 6 

11 3 

11 2 

10.7 

3 1 

2.5 

2.7 

1.5 

August 

10 7 

10 9 

11 1 

11.0 

3.6 

3 2 

2 8 

1.6 

September 

10.9 

10.6 

11,1 

10 7 

3 9 

3 5 

2 9 

1 3 

October. 

10 6 

10 1 

10.5 

10.4 

3.8 

2 8 

2 6 

1 6 

November 

10 ii; 

10 6 

10 2 

10 4 

4 6 

4 1 

2 9 

1 7 

December 

10 2 

9 8 

9.4 

9.7 

5.2 

4 0 

3.4 

2 4 

Average 

10.8 

10 5 

10 4 

10.5 

i 

4.5 

3 6 

3 1 

1.9 


NEW YORK FARMS. 


Month. 

Week days. 

Sunday. 

Fruit farms. 

Live-Stock farms. 

Fmit farms. 

Live-stock farms. 

Propri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 

Propri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 

Propri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 

Prcn?ri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 

January 

6.8 

9.0 

6.4 

9.1 

2.8 

3 3 


Hm 

February 

6 6 

8 6 

6 9 

9.1 

2.7 

2.6 



March 

7.4 

10 0 

7.7 

19.3 


2.1 

2.6 


Jimril 

10.4 

10.7 

9.8 

11.4 

1 8 

23 

2.4 


May 

10 1 

10.9 

30.2 

11.8 


1.8 

2.1 

2.7 

June 

10 2 

11.0 

9.9 

11,9 

2.7 

2 3 

2 2 

2,8 

July 

10 0 

13.1 

10.3 

31.6 

1 9 

2.0 

2.1 

2,7 

Augtist 

9.5 

10.8 

9 5 

11.4 

1.7 

1.4 

2 2 

2,7 

September 

9.8 

11.2 

10.3 

11.6 

2 5 

2.5 

2 5 

2,6 

October 

10 6 

10,8 

11 0 

11.5 

3 8 

1.7 

2 3 

2.4 

November. .......... 

8 8 ' 

10.1 

9 5 

10.5 

2.0 

1 9 

2.6 

2.6 

December 

6.8 

9 4 

7,3 

9.7 

2.2 

2.9 

3.4 

3 1 

Average 

9.0 

10.6 

1 

9.2 

10.9 

2.2 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 
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Table 587 . — Length of worlc hj proprietor and hired labor , average number of hours 
worked by proprietors and hired men — Gontiiiued 

ILLINOIS AND MINNESOTA FARMS. 


Montli. 

! 

niinois farms. 

Minnesota farms. 

Week days. 

Simday. 

Week days. 

Sunday. 

Propri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 

Propri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 

Propri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 

Propri- 

etor. 

Hired 

man. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decombei 

Average for year- 

Hours. 

7 6 

7 6 
7.8 
10 4 
11.2 
1L5 
10 8 
10 9 
10 2 

9 3 

9 2 

7 8 

Hours. 
9.2 
9.0 
10 8 
11 8 

12.4 
12 3 
12 0 
11.7 i 

11.5 1 
10 8 
10 3 

9 4 

Hours. 

2 5 
2.6 

2 3 

2 4 
2.2 

2.3 

2 3 

2 2 

2 2 

2 3 

2.4 
2.2 

Hours. 

3.6 

3 2 

3 2 

2 8 

2 2 

1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
2.0 
2 1 

2 7 

Hours. 

8 9 

9 5 
10 2 
11.4 
11 4 
10.6 
11.7 
11.6 
11.1 
11 6 
10.6 

9.6 

Hours. 

' 10 1 

9 3 
10.1 
12.0 i 
12 4 
12 3 
12 2 
12 4 
11 6 
12 0 
11 3 

10 3 

Hours. 

6 2 

6 0 

6 3 
63 

4 4 

4 0 

3 4 

3 8 

4 2 
4 5 

4 8 

5 2 

Hours. 

5 3 

5 3 

5.2 

4 7 

4 0 
3 7 

3.3 
3 5 

3 8 

4 4 
4.2 
4 8 

9.6 

11.0 

2.3 

2.3 

10.7 

11.4 

4.8 

4.3 


Table 588 . — Average week-day and Sunday hours 
on 10 general farms and 12 dairy 


of work for hired men and proprietors 
farms in Wisconsin. 


Months. 

Average week-day hours. 

Average Sunday hours. 

Hired men. 

Proprietors. 

Hired men. 

Proprietors. 

Gen- 

eral 

farms. 

Dairy 

farms. 

Both. 

Gen- 

eral 

farms. 

Dairy 

farms. 

Both. 

Gen- 

eral 

farms. 

Dairy 

farms. 

Both. 

Gen- 

eral 

farms. 

Dairy 

farms. 

Both. 

April 

Hay 

June — 

July 

August - — 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

Hrs. 

11.7 
12.2 

11.5 
11.3 

32.0 

11.1 
11.9 
11.0 
11.0 

10.8 

10.6 
11.9 

Hrs. 

11.9 

11.9 

11.8 

11.8 

12.0 

12.0 

12.3 

1 11.6 

11.2 

11.2 

11.6 

10.3 

Hrs 
11.8 
12.0 
11.7 
11.6 
12 0 
i 11.6 
12.1 
11.3 
11 1 
11.5 
11.1 
11.0 

Hrs. 

10.8 

11.5 

10.6 
10.1 

11.4 
11.1 
10.9 

10.5 
10.2 
10.1 

9.7 

10.4 

Hrs. 

11.0 

11.3 
11.9 
11.6 
11 1 

i 10.7 

11.4 

10.4 

10.5 
10.2 

9.3 

9.5 

Hrs. 

10.9 

11.4 

11.3 
10.9 
11.2 
10.9 
11.1 

10.4 
10.4 
10.2 

9.6 

9.1 

Hrs. 

6.1 

6.0 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

4.1 
4.8 
5.0 

5.2 
5.0 

5.4 

6.2 

Hrs. 

5.0 

5.7 
4.9 

4.3 

4.7 

5.0 
: 4.5 

6.3 

5.8 

6.0 
5.0 

3.3 

Hrs. 

5.5 
5.8 
4.7 
4.3 

[ 4 7 

4.6 

4.6 

5.7 

5.5 

6.5 
6.2 

4 6 

Hrs. 

5 3 

4.8 

3.8 

3 6 

3.9 
4.0 
4-1 

4.2 
4.8 

5.3 
5.3 
5.2 

Hrs. 

5.6 

5.8 

5.6 
4.5 

3.9 
5.1 

5.1 

4.9 
5.8 
6.4 

5.7 

6.1 

Hrs. 

5.4 
5.3 

: 4.8 

4.1 
! 3.9 

4.6 
4.6 
4.6 
5.3 
5.9 

5.5 

5.6 

Average for 
year 

11.42 

11.63 

11.52 

10.61 

10.71 

10.68 

4.77 

6.02 

4.91 

4.56 

5.33 

4.98 
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HOR8E LABOR. 


Taislk r>89.— Numhn oj hours that diffei'enUsizcd teams were used. 
1 1 y LIN ( ) I S —14 FAKMS. (Average number of hoises txT farm, S 4 ) 


Size ol 
teams 

Jan. 

Feb. 

j 

Mai 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug 

Sept 

1 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dee, 

Total. 


Hour a 

Hows 

Uowis. 

Hours. 

Emos. 

Houn. 

Horns. 

Honrs. 

Hours. 

Hou) s 

Hows ' 

Hours. 

Hours. 

1 

17 r> 

li 6 I 

15.5 

IS 3 

27.3 

27.1 

41.5 

47.3 

43, 5 

30.3 

21.9 1 

25.9 

330.7 

2 

KIS. M 

il8 H i 

U7 4 

154 2 

205 2 

431. 1 

378 7 

242 5 

181 6 

; 181 7 

358. 8 : 

194 5 

2,679.1 

3 

.11 

.8 

.0 

24 4 

G5 2 

25. 6 

16 1 

8.1 

17 8 

13. 5 

7 4 i 

4 1 i 

184.5 

4 

1.4 

2 9 

1.3 

102.3 

226 9 

03 1 

37.8 

21 1 

54 9 

45 1 

5 5 

.5 

502.8 

5 





9.6 

1.3 

1.0 

3,0 





14 9 

6 





1.1 




.3 

7 i 

2 5 

5,4 

loio 








i 






WISCONSIN-— 26 FARMS (Avciago num])ci of hoisespm faim, I 5 ) 


1 

20.8 

21, f> 

22.8 

25 2 

25 0 

36.6 

70.2 

42 2 

37 4 

31.6 

30 4 

29 5 

396.9 

2 

' 88.2 

104.6 j 

108 8 

130 6 

155 2 

245.7 

262 2 

195 5 

188 9 

173 5 

1G6.7 

103 2 

1,923 1 

3 

4 0 

3 0 

i S 

40 8 

81 5 

37.9 

36 9 

22.1 

27.0 

37. 5 

27 3 

9.7 

335.5 

4 

1.7 

1 2 ! 

3 2 

37 1 

4‘) 1 

18.0 

9.5 

3.8 

11 3 

29.0 

10.5 

.7 

175.1 

5 




1,0 

2.4 

1.9 







6.3 

6 




1.2 

3.0 ' 




.3 

! 2.6 

1.6 


8.7 









i 






NEW YORTv— H FARMS. (Average number horses per farm, 5.3.) 



i 

22 9 

11.5 

1 

23.0 

i 

17. 1 

32.7 

60.1 

56 5 

45.3 

20. 7 

24.8 

20.4 

! 

19.1 

354.4 


49. 3* 

81. 1 

78.4 

160. Ol 

250. 8 

280 4 

289.9 

183. 4 

188.6 

219.8 

176.8 

94. 9| 

2,053.4 

3 



1.6 

32 Oi 

97.4 

63.6 

26.9 

26.91 

16.7 

2 6 

10.9 

8. 6 

282.2 





16 4 

23.2 

11.4 

3.1 

7. 4 

9.7 

11.9 

4.9 

3. 1 

91.1 


MINNESOTA— -16 FARMS. (Average number horses per farm, 6.8.) 


1 

9. fi 

7. 4 

9.3 

6.6 

15. 1 

19.2 

18 9 

16.3 

18.0 

20.1 

16.0 

17.4 

173.9 


102. 1 

122. 0 

128. 6 

104.3 

147.6 

279. .3 

308.1 

314. 5 

200. 1 

225. 1 

217.8 

136.3 

2,285.8 


3.4 

2 3 

2.6 

27.8 

42.7 

49.6 

45.3 

41.9 

52.6 

21.7 

22.6 

6.3 

318 8 


1.7 

2.8 

16. 4 

91.3 

132.8 

40.6 

37.6 

00. 4 

60.4 

42.41 

21.7 

8.9 

507.0 

5 



1, J 

16.3 

22.6 

8,2l 

3.0 

5. 8l 

27.3 

44.2 

18.7 

2,6 

149.8 

6 




. 2 

6.2 


2.8 

8,9 

7,2 

9 5 

10.0 


45.4 



1 












AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER HORSE PER MONTH. 


State. 

i 

Jau 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

per 

year. 

Wisconsin ■ 

36.7 

40. ii 

4i.4i 

92.5 

129. C 

112.7 

118,1 

77.7^ 

76.7 

95.6 

77.2 

43.7 

944 

Minnesota 

35. 2 

39. 9 

49.9 

105.7 

157. 1 

136.6 

137.2 

144. 9 

131. 2, 

143.0 

109-8 

52.2 

1,245 

Illinois 

28. 0 

31. 0 

31.1 

93.7 

181.2 

143.9 

116. 9 ! 

64.1 

78.9! 

72.8 

92.7 

54,5 

989 

New York 

23 6 

t 

32, 9 

34. 9 

96.6 

163.1 

154.1 

135.51 

98. 41 

91. .31 

96.2 

81.7 

46.0 

1,053 
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“Accredited-lierd plan,” nsefnlness ~ ~ “ 
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Africa, grain sorghums, production ’ 525^527 

Agricultural — 

Conference, National, attendance and work _ 13-14 

Economics Bureau, formation and work I__IL """l? 57-58 

In<iuiry, Joint Commission, work IIII— ’ 13 

products — 

exports, statistics 955-964,968.970-976,982 

foi-eign trade, 1852-1921 982 

imports, statistics 949-955, 961, 9^-868, ~977-982 

statistics — 


Appendix 569-1078 

census of 1920 1003-1009 

miscellaneous 983-1078 

Agriculture — 

conditions, review by Secretary 1-10 

Department — 

appropriations, 1922 61,65-68 

building program 49-51 

eoopei*ation with States in tick eradication 843 

economies effected, review 53-60 

estimates on hogs, numbers 189-190, 192 

inspection of butter, location of offices 374 

market reports, daily 380 

part of Market News Service in making prices 371, 380, 386 

receipts from Forest Service and other sources 62, 63-64 

Secretary, report for 1922 1-82 

Bee aim Farm. 


Air-cured tobacco, nature, production and uses 406-408 

Alabama — 


cold-storage space, 1922 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt 

operators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 

farmer’s, food supply sources 

farms, classification by size 

food supply of farm, sources 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 

rice production, in 1849-1919 

wages on farm 1913 and 1922 

Alaska, cold-storage space, 1922 

Alcohol, industrial, use of grain sorghums in manufacture 

Alfalfa- 

harvest season 

hay, farm prices by months 

seed — 

harvest season 

prices, farm and market 

<iuantity per acre 

usefulness in dairy feeding 

Almonds, imports, statistics 

Animal — 

Industry Bureau, economies effected 


1019 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1003 

1009 

999,1000 

1008 

1000 " 

932, 936 

515-517 

996 

1019 

531 

988 

691, 693 

988 

700, 704 

990 

332 

953 

58 


matter — 

exports, statistics 

imports, statistics 

products, statistics, production, prices, etc. 


955-966, 961-963, 969-972 
949-950, 961, 967, 977-978 
S04rSll 

1079 
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Animals — 

farm — Page. 

and products, statistics 795_9j_g 

tice a I MO Live stock, 
live — 

exp4)rts, statistics 955, 901, 969 

imports, statistics 949, 901, 97T 

predatory, control work — 28-29, 59 

Apples — 

cold-storage holdings, by montbs 733 

comniorciai crops of 1920-1922, simimary 934 

crop losses, cause and extent, 1912-1921 733 

crops of 1920-1022, summary 934 

exports, statistics 958, 903, 972 

freiglit rates for several routes, 1900-1923 1017 

harvest season 988 

prices, by Stales and by months 730, 733 

production, by States, 1889-1922 730-732 

shipments, carlot, by States and by months 736-738 

statistics — 

of day’s work 1068 

production, prices, etc 730-738 

total, crops of 1920-1922, summary 984 

Appropriations, Agriculture Department, 1922 G1,65~6<S 

Apricots, exports, statistics 958, 972 

Argentina — 

llaxseed, production and exports 533-535 

hogs, increase, graph 185 

Argentine, pesos, exchange rates, 1912-1922 1010 

Argols, imports, statistics 950, 961, 965 

Arizona — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

farm — 

expenses 1005, lOOt), 1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operators, nativity 1003 

population, lands, etc., in 1020 1009 

farmer’s food supply, sources 999,1000 

farms, elassiheation by size 1008 

food supply of farm, sources 1000 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 933,938 

grain sorghum, acreage, etc, 1922 528,529 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 996 

Arkansas — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

farm — 

expenses 1005,1006,1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operators, nativity 1003 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmer’s food supply, sources 999,1000 

farms, classification by size 1008 

food supply of farm, sources - 1000 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 932, 937 

rice — 

growing, developmeni - 567 

production in 1859-1919 - 51(1-517 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922^, 996 

Ash, lumber production, by States, 1920 927 

Asia — 

grain sorghums, production 525 

rice production, principal countries 512-514 

Asses, world, numbers by countries 795-801 

Auctioning, tobacco, methods and practices 434-437 

Auctions, sales of hogs, advantages 239 
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Australia, exports of pork 

Anstrla-Hungary, rye production, 1910^101 il 
Avena — 

hymntina, value for warm climate 

sativa. Bee Oats. 

Ayrshire cow, champion butter-fat producer. 


Page- 

278 

oOl 

476 

328 


Bacon — 

exports, statistics 90s, 956 900 97^ 

market prices, wholesale and retail, 1913-1922 ’ S94 

Bacteriology, relation to dairy sanitation 

Bakee, O. E.— 

B. Z . Russel, S. S. Buckley, G. E. Gibbons, R. H. Wilcox, H. W 
Hawthokne, S. W. Mendum, O. C. Stine, G. K. Hollies, A. v! 
SwARTHouT, W. B. Bell, G. S. Jamieson, C. W. Warburton, and 
C. F. Langworthy, article on “ Hog production and marketing”. 181-280 
O. A. Juve, W. J. Spillman, C, R. Ball, T. R. Stanton, H. Y. Har- 
lan, 0. E. Leighty, C. E. Chambliss, A. 0. Dillman, O. 0. Stine, 
article on “ Oats, barley, rye, rice, gram sorghums, seed flax, and 

buckwheat” 469-5GS 

Ball, 0. R., T. R. Stanton, H. V. Harlan, C. E. Leighty, C. E. Cham- 
bliss, A. G. Dillman, O. C. Stine, O. E. Baker, O A. Juve, W. J. 
Spillman, article on “ Oats, barley, rye, rice, grain sorghums, seed 

flax, and buckwheat ” 4G9-5C8 

Bananas, imports, statistics 952-979 

Barberry, eradication for control of black stem rust of wheat 26-28 

Barley — 

acreage, production and value, by States 632 

bushel weights 565-566,992 

cost of production, discussion 553-556 


crop — 

condition and estimates, by months 632-633 

losses, causes and extent, 1909-1922 496 

value rank 470 


crops of 1920-1922, summary 983 

exports, statistics 958 

foods, feeds, and feeding 498-500 

harvest season 988 


introduction and production development 

loss from diseases, 1917-1921 

market — 

grades, discussion 

types 

marketings by farmers, monthly 

planting dates, by States 

position in American agriculture 

prices, farm and market 

production — 

factors affecting 

importance of crop, etc., discussion 

outlook by States 

prices, exports, etc., 1849-1922 

quality variation 

seed, quantity per acre 

seed-bed requirements and manner of growing — 
statistics — 

acreage, exports, and production, 1910-1922 

production, prices, etc 

trade — 

eff'ect of prohibition 

international, by countries 


488-490 

496-497 

497-498 

497-498 

684 

980, 990 

565-566 

633-635 

490, 496-497 

486-500 

499-500 

631 

498 

990 

555 

69, 70, 73 

489-490, 629-636 

496 

636 


world production — 

and distribution, discussion 

by countries 

Barns, tobacco, construction and upkeep 

’ - . ■. J • - - *1 Ti AOA 


486-490 

629-681 

428-429 

Q9ft 
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Beaii?^ — Page. 

acrefige, production and value, by States 754 

crops of 1020-101-% summary 0g4 

exports, statistics 900 

bur vest season 988 

imports, statistics 954 

lima, liarvest season — 988 

prices, farm and wliolesale, by montb.s, 1910-1922 754, 755, 750 

production increase, suggestion 1001 

seed, quantity per acre 990 

sliipments, carlot, by states 750 

soy. See Soy beans. 

statistics, production, prices, etc 752-750 

world acreage and production, by countries 752-754 

Beecb, lumber production, by States, 1020 925 

Beef — 

consumption — 

per capita 182 

total and per capita, 1907-1922 810-811 

dairy, grades produced S38-389 

exports — 

1010-1922, destination 838 

statistics 056,902,970 

imports, statistics 950 

prices by cuts, Chicago and New York, 1013-1922 830-831 

production — 

and per cent of all meats, 1907-1922 809 

from discarded dairy stock 338 

products, exports, 1910-1022 837 

trade, international, ]>y countries 837 

Beeswax — 

exports, statistics 955 

imports, statistics 949,967 

Beet — 

sugar, seed imports, statistics 954 

sugar. Sugar, beet. 

Beetle — 

Engel maim spruce, distribution — 163 

,Tupane^se, destructiveness and control work 32 

tobacco — 

flea, injury and control 428 

injury to manufactured tobacco 423 

Western pine, distribution, damage, and control work 162-163 

Beetles, pine, distribution of species 163 

Beets, sugar — 

crops of 1020-1022, summary 984 

seed, quantity per acre 990 

statistics, imoduction, prices, etc., 1850-1923 778-779 

world production, 1909-1022, by countries 786 

Bell, W. B., E. Z. Russell, S. S. Buckley, O. E. Bakeu, C. E. Gibbonh, 

R. H, Wilcox, H. W. Hawthorne, S. W. Mendum, O. C. 8 tine, G. IC 
Holmes, A. V. Swart hout, G. 8 . Jamieson, C, W. Warburton, and 

0. F. Lang WORTHY, article on “ Hog production and marketing ” 181-280 

Berries, statistics of day’s work 1072 

Binders, statistics of manufacture and sale 1024 

Bins, grain, statistics of manufacture and sale 1026 

Birch, lumber production, by States, 1020 925 

Blackberries, harvest season 988 

Blackleg vaccine manufacture, discontinuan(‘e 59 

Blister rust, white-pine, distribution and control 28, 165 

Blue-grass seed — 

harvest season 988 

quantity per acre 990 

Board of Awards, price reductions 54, 55 

Boards, exports, statistics 957,968 
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Boil weevil — 

control worlr, progress 

damage to eolton crop, 1909-1920 

Bo 11 worm pink, control work 

Borer, corn, destroctiveness and control work 

Borers, stalk, insect enemies of grain sorghums- 

Bottles, milk, sterilization as health measure 

Bovine tuberculosis, extent in United States 

Boys’ clubs, work, summary and details 

Bran — 

buckwheat, feed use 

prices at Minneapolis, 1916-1922, by months 

rice, feeding value 

Brands — 

butter, use In selling, note 

condensed milk, note 

Brazil nuts, imports, statistics 

Bread grains, ’Compaftson of wheat and rye 

Breakfast foods, rice 

Breeding, dairy cattle, discussion 

Breeds — 

cattle, percentages in United >States in 1920- 

hog, origin and description 

Brewers, use ot barley, annual consumption 

Broom corn — 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 

exports, statistics — 

harvest season 


Page. 

31 

714 

31-32 


«« 530 

— 336 

— 340 

44 

553 

— 695 

— 524 

— 362 

— 364 

— 953 

— 507 

— 524 
322-324 

324-325 

193-194 

— 496 

— 984 

— 956 
988 


production, 1917-1922 759 

seed quantity per acre 990 

statistics, production, prices, etc 758-759 

Brown Swiss cow, champion butter-fat producer 329 

Buckley, S. S., E. JZ. Bussell, O. E. Baker, O. E. Gibbons, R. H. Wilcox, 

H. W. Hawthorne, S. W. Mendum, O. C, Stine, G. K. Holmes, A. V. 
SWARTHOUT, W. B. Bell, G. S. Jamieson, O, W. Warburton, and €. F. 

Langworthy, article on ‘‘ Hog production and marketing ” 181-280 

Buckwheat — 


acreage — 

production and value, by States 644 

production, yield and price, 1866-1922 547-549 

cost of production, discussion 559 

crop condition and forecast, by months, 1902-1922 645 

crops of 1920^1923, summary 983 

exports, statistics 058 

food uses 552-553 


growing — 

in United States, history 

season, shortness 

harvest season 

importance as a crop, comparisons- 
position in American agriculture — 
prices — 

1866-1915, changes 

on farm, by States and months 
production — 

and value, 1849-1922 

discussion 

factors 

increase, suggestion 

seed quantity per acre 

soil and climate requirements 


549 

567 

988 

- 546-547 

567 

- 547-549 

646 

644 

- 546-553 

- 549-552 

1001 

990 

- 549-552 


statistics — 

acreage and production, 
production, prices, etc— 

world production 

yield per acre 


69-73 
644-646 
.- 547 

547 
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Btiddin^iJ:, fruits researches 

Bud wo rill — 

spruce, distribution 

tobacco, habits and control 

Buffaloes, world, numbers, by countries 

program for Department 

Biilldings, farm, expenses by States 

Bull— 

grade, usefulness .* 

pure-bred, usefulness 

selection as factor in dairying 

Bulletins, Department, new, classified list 

Bulls — 

discard, reasons, and quality of meat 

p-ure-bred — 

percentage by States, in 1020 

slaughter as calves, note 

Burley tobacco, nature, production and uses 

Bushel, weights for several crops, 1902-1922 

Butter — 

and cheese, freight tonnage of railways, 1916-1022 

consumption in several countries 

creamery — 

marketing methods and practices 

seasonal cold storage 

development of production 

Elgin board, suspension 

exix>rts — 

and imports for 1009-1921, graph 

early 

statistics 

factories, location in United States 

factory, production in 1921 

farm — 

percentage of total amount 

production 

freight rates for several routes, 1900-1928 

imports, statistics 

inspection and prices 

market receipts, by months 

movement into cold storage 

prices — 

basis of making 

in large markets 

method of fixing 

relation of interrupted transportation 

relation to milk prices 

.wholesale and retail, by months 

wholesale, and storage movement „ 

wholesale in New York, 1919-1928 

wholesale, in 122 years 

whoioxsale of 92 score preducU. 

production— 

and consumption, by seasons,^ 

and receipts at principal markets 

by months 

in United .States-^ 

increase, suggestion 

quality, in relation to demand and prices 

'•season of largest production 

sliipment forms 

^stati sties 

storage holdings *,™ 

tariff rates, 1824-1922 

temperature for holding in storage 


Page. 

26 

163 

428 

. — 705-801 
40-^51 

10^)6 


822-324 

76-82 

389 

325 

827 

409 

992 

1012 

288 

361-862 

369 

810, 312-314 
885 

302 

302 

055,969 

296 

314 

296 

310, 312-313 
1018 

949 

372-375 
847-850 
368 

, _ 383-385 

379-381 

.... 381-386 

3S0 

385 

845-846 

371 

372 

376 

378 

366 

367 

853 

.... 292, 293 
1001 

372 

375 

362 

845—851 

851 

380-390 

308 
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Butter — Continued. ‘ . Page. 

trade, international. 847 

wholesale and jobbing trades, distinction 362 

By-products — 

buckwheat, use as feed 553 

rye, feed value 510”511 

tobacco, utilization 454 

Cabbage — 

acreage and production, by States 763 

crops of 192()-1 922, summary 084 

“ freight rates tor several routes, 1900-1923 1018 

Jiarvest season 988 

liarvesting, statistics of day’s work 1072 

plants, quantity per acre 990 

iuices, 1910-1922, by months 703-764 

shipments, car lot by States 704 

statistics, production, prices, etc 763-764 

California — 

citrus fruits, production and value 745-747 

c*old-storage space, 1922 1019 

cooperative creameries 387 

durra inti'oduction 527 

farm — 

expenses 1005, 1006, 1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operators, nativity 1003 

popiiiatioii, lands, etc., in 1920 1000 

farmer’s food supply, sources 999, 1000 

farms, dassihcalion by size 1008 

food siippbv ol farm, sources 1000 

forest Ores, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 933, 939 

fruits and nuts, produeiion and prices 747 

grain sorgluim, acreage, etc., 39“^2 528,529 

growing 567 

introduction 518 

produeiion, 3919 517 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 996 

Calves — 

bull, from dairy, quality and useUilness 339 

dairy, nne in veal production 338 

prh'es on farm, by months and by states 822, 824, 830 

relallon to dairying. .... 383 

slaughter under inspetaion 913 

weiglit, live and dressed 903 

Koo catile. 

(hiinpbor, lin|M>rlH, statistics 951,968 

Caiimla— 

barley growing, increase^ ... 500 

IbixmMl production and exports 533-535 

pork exports.- — 253, 273 

Canal, Krie, relatjon to dairying 304 

Cane- 

acreage ami production, by Slates 781, 782 

miiiH, statistics of manufacture and sale 1026 

Canker, f!ax, injury to crop, and control 542 

Canned— 

goods— 

food pr^Hlmds, freight tonnage of railways, 1916-1922 ...... 1012 

production inerease, suggest ion 1001 

milk. Kuo li'lllk, comlensed. 

‘Cmitaloupes— 

harvest seasoim-. 988 

shipments, car lot, by Stato.s„ . 773 

'Carload, weights for ferm rr<mvi 
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Catll© — Page. 

and calves, freight tonnage of railways, 1916-1022 X012 

dairy — 

breeding in United States 322-S24 

feeding and feed crops 331-335 

feeding discoveries 335 

Inspection 339 

pasture us best source of feed 332 

production 319-324 

testing and registration 339 

exports — 

and prices, 1806-1922 gXg 

statistics 955, 962, 969 

first landings in United Stales, note 301 

following by hogs, to save waste feed 204 

freight rates for several routes, 1900-1923 1016 

imports — 

and prices, 1S96-1922 818-819 

statistics, 949,977 

introduction in West by friars 302 

losses from disease and exposure, 1890-1923 820 

market receipts and shipments 833-834 

number and value, 1870-1923, by States 821-824 

prices — 

by ages and classes 913 

comparison wUii hogs and lambs, 1913-1922, graph 242 

farm and market 818-831 

increase 11 

pure-bred — 

dairy, discussion 324-331 

numbers, by breeds and States 326 

percentages of breeds in United States in 1920 324-325 

SJiie as source of i>rofit in dairying 284 

shipments, cooperative, losses, shrinkage, etc 838-841 

situation, ^nonthly 831-832 

slaughter under inspection 913 

statistics, 1896-1022 818-845 

stockyards — 

receiiks and shipments 913 

receipts and shipments, monthly 834-836 

testing for tuberculosis, remarks 341 

ticks, eradication and cure of fever 342, 343 

tuberculosis control 29-30 

weight, live and dressed 903 

world, numbers by countries 795-801 

Cedar, lumber production, by States, 1920 922 

Celery, shipments, earlot, by states 771 

Centennial Exposition, sorghums exhibit 527-528 

Cereal — 

foods, exports, statistics 958 

grains, food value 471 

“ Cereals,” application of term 469 

Ghambltss, C. E., a. 0, Dillman, O, C. Stine, O. B. Bakkb, O. A. Juve, 

W. J. Siullman, C. R. Bauu, T. E. Stanton, H. V. Barlan, 0. E. 
Leiohty, article on Oats, barley, rye, rice, grain sorghums, seed flax, 

and buckwheat ” 469-568 

Cheese — 

American, marketing, remarks 363 

boards, relation to making of cheese prices 385 

consumption in several countries 289 

export S' — 

and imports for, 1909-1921, graijh 392 

early 302 

statistics 955 

factories, location in United States - 296 

factory, production in 1921 311 

farm — 
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Ch eese — Oon I in uccl. Pago. 

imporis, statistics 949,965,077 

iniprovenieiit by storage 8(18 

riaiklng — 

cooperation, early, in New York, note 310 

tlevelojanent of industry 307-311 

market receipts, by montlis 854-856 

movement into cold storage 368 

prices' — 

at New York, by months 853 

basis for making 385-386 

in large markets 379-381 

method of fixing 381-386 

production — 

by months 853 

la United States 292, 293 

increase, suggestion 1001 

protection from freezing 356 

quality, in relation to demand and prices 372 

seasonal cold storage 369 

statistics, 1910-1922 853-857 

stcamge holdings, 1916-1922, by months $57 

tniifi rate, 1789-1922 389-390 

tiade — 

international, by countries 857 

with several countries 391-394 

warehouse system of handling 356 

Chesiniii- — 

liliglit disease, distribution 164-105 

la.mber, production by States, 1920 924 

Oiiicago — 

bogs, weight montlily, 1913-1922, graph 235 

omrket center for dairying, note 300 

UKiut-pucking industry, development 230 

Uhickons — 

prices on farm, 1009-1922, by months 863 

wmrld, numbers, by countries 802-803 

{Bee also Poultry.) 

Uhide, imiKirts, statistics 951 

C.bUo plejadcUas, habits 519 

riilna— 

grain sorghums, production and uses 525, 527 

rice produdion 513,514 

Uh!n<‘se nut oil, irn])orts, statisth's 953 

(Btlondca vire.Heenu, injury to tobacco and control 423 

fliocolati' — 

exports, statisti(*s 956,961 

imports, statistics 950,961,965 

Ohoiera, hog, losses and control 215-217 

< Igareltes — 

prodiKlimi, growdh of industry 453-454 

production increiise, 1881-1921 453-454 

Cigar- leaf toba(*co, nature, production, and uses 408-409 

Cigars, prodmdion, increase 453 

Cincfauia bark, imports, statistics 051 

(hncinnati, Img-pa eking center, development 229-230 

(hrculars, liepartment, new, classified list 76-82 

Citrus fruits, statistics, production, prices, etc 745-747 

Civil War — 

effect on hog market 189-190 

elTeei on hog prices 243 

relation to dairying 310 

CuAFP, Earlk H., W. B. Greeley, HERBmr A. Smith, Baphael IZon, W. N. 

SimiHAWK, Ward Shepard, and J. Kjttbedge, Jr., article on “Timber: 

Mine or cropV” 83-180 
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Clover — Page. 

i)ay, prices, by moiilbs 

red, uwerulness in dairy iVtHliiii? 3 :P|. 

seed — 

iicreage, producUon and value, by States G 98 

crops of 1020-1022, summary 984 

exx>oris, slalisties 000 

iiarvest season OSS 

Imports, statisiics 951 

market receipts and shipments 7til~T02 

prices, farm and market C90-700, 702 

production forecasts, monthly 009 

Quantity X)er acre 990 

Clubs, boys and girls, enrollment and value of pro<liicts 44 

Coal strike, injury to farmers 7 

Cocoa — 

exports, statistics 1)56,901 

imports, statistics 950, 961, 905, 079 

oil — 

exports, statistics 959 

imports, statistics 958 

Coconuts, imports, statistics 953 

Colt ee— — ® 

exports, statistics 956, 961 

imp<n’ts, statistics 951,961,965,079 

world U'adG, by countries, 1909-1921 700 

Cold storage — 

financmg 870 

pork and lard holdings, 1916-1922, graph 254 

space, totals by States, 1022 1018-1019 

warehousing 307-371 

Colonists, American, rye growing, early history 503 

Colorado — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

farm — 

expenses 1005, 1006, 1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

(^erators, natiMty 1003 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmer's food supply, sources 99y9, 1000 

farms, classitication by size 1008 

flaxsee<I production, 1909 541 

food, supply of farm, sources 1000 

fm'est tires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921...^. 033, 938 

grain sorghums, acreage annually, etc., 1922 52S, 529 

wages on farms, 1913 and 1922 906 

Coinnnjdity councils, composition and work 15-17 

Condensed milk — 

production in United B tales 292, 293 

aUo Milk, condensed. 

Conifers, eonsumi)lxon 112 

Connecticut — 

buckwheat production, 1839-1859 550 

cold-storage space, 1922 1018 

farm — 

expenses., 1(X)5, 1006, 1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

<^perators, nativity 1003 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmer's food supply, sources 999, 1000 

famra, classification by size 1008 

food supply of farm, sources 1000 

fewest &w, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 931, 935 

rye production, 1839-1859 504 

taxes on farm real estate 1002 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 S196 
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Cooperation — 

creamery, remarks 

forest protect] on-, 

marketing of hogs 

tobacco marketing, practices and advantages 

Cooperative associations, marketing benedts to farmers. 

Copal, imports, statistics 

Cork, Imports, statistics 

Corn — 

acreage — 

in Soxitiiwestern States 

production, and value, by States, 1920-1922 

and rice, by-products for fatlenng hogs 

and rye, fattening hogs with 

ai*ea occupied by 

Belt, hog industry, development, 1S12-1920__' 

borer, destructiveness and control work 

canned, production, 1905-1922, by States 

comparison with grain so3*ghums 

crop — 

condition, by months, 1902-1922 

losses and causes, 1909-1921 

relation to hog production 

relation to hog xmoduction, 1019, graph 

value rank 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 

Kg,\i)Uan, introduction in 1874 

equivaienl of 100 pounds gain in pork 

exports, statistics 

feed — 

for bogs, comparison with barley 

for hogs, comparison with oats 

freight — 

rates for several routes, lOOO-iPLth 

tonnage oi railways, 19B;->-l922« 

impor i s, "sta tisties 

inspection and grading, 1917-1922 

Jerusalem, introduction in 1874 

market — 

price, 1890-1922 

ro(*eipts and sbiiiments, 3910-1922 

marketing — 

In form <»f bogs 

monthly by farmers, 191 7- 1922 

meal, exports, statistics 

planting dates, by States 

position ill American agriculture, remarks 

prices — 

and hog pric^es, relation to hog receipts, graph__ 

at foreign markets, 1912-1922 

farm, by months, 1908-1922 

piXHl uct ion— " 

and distribution, 1S97-1922 

1885*-1920, and hogs packed foliowing year 

forc<*ast, monthly, 1912-1922 

Increase, suggest U m , — 

map, 1919, 

rice. Hee Milo. 

seed, quantity per acre 

statistics — 

at'reage, exports, and production, 1910-1922 

acreage, yield, prices, etc 

of days work, in several operations 

supplies, by monlits, 1909-1922 


Page. 

362 

35, 36, 39 

237-241, 265-267 

J 439-442 

9, 12 

951 

951,961 


526 

572 

524 

511-512 

562, 563 

1S7-192 

33 

761-762 

525-530, 531 


573 

575 

209-214 

212 

rzij 470 

083 

527 

225-227 
958, 063, 973 

499 

485 

1014 

1012 

988 

952, 965 

580 

527 

576 

578-579 

182, 188 

575 

059, 963 

989 

501,562 

260 

577 

575 


573 

210-211 

573 

1001 

210 

990 

. 69,70,73 
_ 569-580 
1055-1059 
r>79 
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Cum — C(>nliniiecl Page. 

xisefniuess in dairy feeding 3P4 

world prodautiun, by euniitries 509-570 

:iield, p^’ioes, and acre value, by States, 1913-1922 574 

Oottoii” — 

acreage .and production, 1913-1922, by States 712 

area occupied by 562, 563 

CHUUicil, cfoiiposiUon and work 10 

crop— - 

condiiioii and forecasts, 1901-1022, by months 712-713 

losses, causes and extent, 1909-1921 714 

\alne rank 470 

crops of 1020-1922, summary 983 

exports, statistics 057,961,963,972 

farms, hog imoduction 206-208 

freigM — 

rates for several routes, 1900-1923 1015-1016 

tonnage of railways, 1916-1922 1012 

harvest season 988 

imports, statistics 951, 961, 979 

loss from boll weevil, 1909-1021 714 

marketings by farmers, 1912-1922, by months 715 

planting dates, by States 980, 090 

in /Vmerican agriculture 564 

price increase 10 

prices, farm and mai'ket 713, 715, 720 

production, value and exports, 1866-1922 711 

seed, quantity per acre 990 

standards for grade and color, revision 20 

statistics — 

acreage, exports, and production, 1910-1922 69, 72, 74 

of day’s work in several operations 1062-1066 

production, prices, etc 708-721 

trade, iiUeiaiational, by countries 720 

world production and acreage, 1910-1923, by countries 708-711 

yield and acre value, by States 713 

Cottonseed — 

exports, statistics 960 

infestation with pink boll worm, interception by inspector 32 

meal — 

prices at 17 markets 697 

prices at Memphis, 1910-1923, by months 696 

oil — 

exports, statistics 959,964,974 

international trade, by countries 722 

prices at New York, by months 722 

production, uses and exports 270, 271-, 272 

prices on farm, 1910-1922, by months 721 

produetion and value by Ktates^ 1918-1922- 721 

Ooitonwood, lumber produetion, by States, 1920 — - 926 

Councils, commodity and regional, nature and object 15-17 

Cow, dairy — 

place in economic development of United States 281-284 

production average, note 321 

rations in feeding 334 

Oowpeas — 

prices, by months 756 

seeding, quantity per acre 990 

usefulness in dairy feeding 334 

Bee also Peas. 

Cows— 
dairy — 

champion butter-fat producers, by breeds 328-331 

discard, reasons - 338 

efficiency as factor in profits — 319-322 
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OowR — Contliiiiecl. 

dairy— continuecl. Pago. 

niiBibers in relation to population, 1850-1920 315-819 

numbers in United States 315-817 

milch, n ambers in several sections, 1850"1920 298-301 

milk, number and value, 1870-1923 819-822 

Cranberries — 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 984 

harvest season 988 

statislics, acreage, production and value 748 

Cream separators, statistics of manufacture and sale 1026 

Creameries, types in United States 861-862 

Credit, farm — 

improvement in conditions 11 

lei^islation needed 14-15 

Ciibs, corn, statistics of manufaetui-e and sale 1026 

Crop — 

production, cost estimation, remarks 559 

reporting service 18,19 

Crops — 

acreage averages b.v States. 1920-1922 986 

area occupied by corn, wheat, hay, and cotton severally 562, 568 

gram, potatoes, forage, tobacco, cotton, fruits, and other leading 

kinds, summaries, 1020-1922 083-985 

growtii, relation to day’s length 26 

hogging clown, advantages 182, 205 

positions and cropping systems 560-568 

prices, mdex numbers 998 

statistics, acreage, exports, and production, 1910-1022 69-74 

ten important, value per acre 985 

value comparisons by States, 1919-1922 987 

value, comiiarison ot 11 princijiai 470 

yields and conditions per acre, composite 991 

Cross-ties, timber consumption 109 

Cuba, demand for Aiacrican pork products 251,273 

Cultivators, statistics of manufacture and sale 1028. 1024,1027 

Curing, tobacco, methods, development, and relation to type 406-409 

(Uirraiits, imports, statistics- 952,967 

Cut-over forests, setUement, etc 86-89 

Cyin-ess, iumber production, by States, 1920 922 

Dai ry — 

by-pixiduet of meat from old stock and calves 338 

('Uttle— 

iiif^iyeetlon^. 339 

numbers, 1920 316 

A'sh'c (iLho Cattle. 

centers. 1919 318 

(-OW, improvement by importations and care 307 

Hee ai,so Cows, 
farms- — 

hog production 208-209 

sanitai'y improvement 336 

industry, article by C. W. Darson, Jj, M. Davis, O. A. Juve, 0. 0. 


products — 

classes, grades and inspection 372,373 

comparison between several, illustration 285 

consumption in several countries, discussion 287-201 

control by laws- 337 

economic status as food ^286 

export trade, discussion 393-394 

exports, statistics 955, 961 

geography of production 295-297 

imports, statistic-s 949, 961 
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Dai ry — f ’ont i iitiotl. 

pr < H luci H — Continued . Page. 

unspeetioii and i^radinis: S71-P>75 

Tnurkelinpr, di.^<nisi<ion 351-375 

prims, clisonssion 375-380 

prims, method of 381-380 

reeeijds from sales In 1019 gyg 

rtlatioii o1 tariff 389-300 

sfora^’o reports, monthly and daily 371 

vafno for 1810 305 

value on £umi, aHupainsons 282 

values for period, 1839-1 90D 305-309 

sanitation, discussion 335-337 

Bairyiiij; — 

by-product from old cows and from calves 284 

commercial districts, j^raphie statement 318 

development in TTaitod States 297-319 

exports, jdrst statistics in United States 302 

importance, discnj^sion, wiili emhl reasons 281-284 

losses from tuberculosis 340 

marketing organizations, cooperative feature 386-389 

prices, advantage ot unifomily 281 

prohls, relation to cnicieiicy ot cows 319-322 

relation— 

of Erie Canal 804 

to New England and New York farming 307 

stability as a business 283 

Pairymen’s League, milk pro(Ui<*ers for New York City, relation to milk 

marketing 388-380 

Pates, imports, statistics 052, 967 

Pavis, L. M„ O. a. Juve, O. C. Stine, A. E. Wioht, A. d. Pistoe, 0. F. 

Langwoethy, C. W. Laeson, article on “ The dairy industry ” 281-394 

Delaware- 

cold storage space, 1922 1019 

dairying, cost of keeping cow and producing milk 346, 347, 34S 

farm — 

expenses 1005,1000,1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operators, nativity 1003 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1000 

farmer’s food supply, sources 999, lOiK) 

farms, classification by size 1008 

£(kk] supply of farm, sources 1000 

forest fsres, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 932,936 

taxes on farm real estate 1002 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 996 

Denmark, pork exports 253, 273 

Depopulation, rural towns, relation of forest depletion 100-103 

Diet, studies, disclosures on value of milk, etc. 285-287 

Diggers, statistics of manufacture and sale 1024 

DiLtMAN, A. O., O. C. Stine, O. E. Batcee, O. A. JxrvE, W. J. Bpiij.man, 

Xl R. Ball, T, 11. Stanton, H. V. Haklan, C. B. teiGHTY, 0. E. Gham- 
Buss. article on ** Oats, barley, rye, lice, grain sorghums, seed linx, 

-and buckwheat ” — 409-508 

Dire(ior of Extension Work, recommendation — 46 

Dlsetses — 

flax, description and control 542-543 

rice, Important 519 

rye, losses, 1917-1921 509 

Disking, acreage in day’s work 1049 

District of Columbia — 

' -cold storage space, 1922 1019 

ite^m— 

expenses 1005, 1006, 1tK)7 

mortgage debt 1001 
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District of Columbia — Continued. 

farm — contiimod. Page. 

oi>erators, nativity 3003 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farms, classiUcation by size 1008 

Divorsification, crops, relation to bog indnstiy in Soutb 207 

Dressed meats, freight tonnage of: railways, 1910-1922 1012 

Dried nulk-— 

lise and marketing S05 

^ee aUo Milk, condensed. 

Drills, statistics of manufacture and sale 1023 

Ducks, world, numbers by countries. 802-803 

DuroC" Jersey hog, origin and characteristics 194, 1 96 

Durra, introduction in 1874 527 

Dyewoods, imports statistics : 951,901 


Economics — 

Home, proposed new bureau 

research work, consolidation in one bureau 

Economy, record of Department for year 

Education, graduate school for workers in Department 

Eggs— 

exports, statistics 

freight — 

rales for several routes, 1900-1923 

tonnage of railways, 1916-1922 

imports, sta^ t st 1 cs 

market receipts, by months 

prices, lurm and market, 1909-1922 

production increase, suggestion 

statist ies, 190t)-1922 

storage holdings, by moiitlis 

Egypt, talari exchange rates, 1912-1921 

Elevators, farm, statistics of mcaiufacture and sale 

Elgin bulter board, note 

Elm, lumber production, by States, 1920 

Engines, farm, statistics of inaimfacture and sale 

England — 

St 03 ‘bug exchange rates, 1912-1022 

wiieat prices, 1259-1921 

Ensilage, cutters, statistics of manufacture and sale 

Pipit nx parmila, injury to tobacco and control 

Euuipiiiont, Department, exdiange atul utilization 

Erie CJanal, relaiion to dairying, mde 

Ergot, rye, lossevs in 1917-1921, and danger to stock 

Europe — 

rye production and consumption, 1010-1914 

western, ilaxseed imports and use 

Evaporateti milk, ^ee Milk, condensed. 

Evaporators, statistics of manufacture and sale 

Excliange, foreign rales, 1912-1922 

Exhibits, Department, work of 1922 

Expenditures, Agricultural Department, 1922 

Ex|x>rts— 

agricultural — 

decrease-—--. 


34 

— 17,57-58 

53-60 

30 

955,961 

1018 

1012 

040, 901 
S60-862 
858-859 

1001 

S58-863 

863 

1010 

1026 

385 

926 

1026 

1010 

005, 606 

1025 

423 


304 

509 

501 

535 

1027 

1010 

46,59 

G2, 63, 66-68 


6 


im^rease, 1921 
products, statistics. 

barley, statistics.. 

beef, statistics 

buckwheat, 1849-1022 — 
cattle, statistics- 
coiTee, statistics™ 
corn, statistics— , 
cotton, statistics. 

-kf f /vrv 


250 

955-964, 968, 970-976, 982 

631-958 

956, 962, 970 

644 

818, 955, 962, 969 

950, 961 

958,963,973 

72,957,961,963,972 
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Exports — Goii tin Wil. 

(liiiry — ' Page. 

for 1700, note 302 

products, statistics 955,001 

flaxseed 537-'r)38, G50 

foodstuffs, 1910-1922 lb-72 

forest products, sUitifitics 957-058,961,908,075-976 

fruit, statistics 958, 9()1, 972-973 

gTain and nram prodnds, statistics 058,961,063,964,973 

hides and skins, statisUes OftO 

hogs, 1009-1022 002 

hops, statistics 955, 959, 961, 064, 074 

lK)rses and mules, statistics 817,055,060 

lamb and inutloii, 1910-1922 882 

lumber, statistics I 957, 068, 975-976 

meat and meat products, statistics 956, 962, 063, 070, 971 

merctiandise, increase 1921 250 

mutton stacistics 882, 056 

oats, statistics 620,953 

oils, edible, 1916-1921 272 

packing-house products, statistics 055, 961, 062-96:> 

l>eaniit. oil, statistics 959 

lieaniits, statistics 050 

I>ork — 

and ])()rk jiroducis trend, 1790-1022, review and maps 273-275,277 

statistics 006,007-908,956,062,963,071 

rice, statistics 050,961,004 

I'ye, statistics 510,958 

sheep, statistics 955 

sugar, molasses and sirup, statistics 060, 961,064 

tobacco — 

historical notes 418-140 

slatisticfi 060, 061,964, 075 

trade in dairy products 301-304 

vegetable oils 1029-1032 

vegetables, statistics 960, 961 

wh ea t, Si a ti s i ics 61 4, 958, 964, 073 

wool, statistics 955, OGl 

Extension — 

atcivities, club work, lield agents, etc 43-44 

work, roorganimtioii 46-47 

Families, farm, pork consumption 182, 201, 206 

Farm — 

credit, legislation needcMl 14-15 

families, |>ork consumption 182,201,206 

labor. Hee Labor, 
products — 

grades and standards 10-21 

inspection at shipping point and rece 4 Ving i>oint 21-22 

overproduction, discussion by Secretary 4 

prices, discussion by Secretary 3-8, 10-12 

shipments to and from Hawaii 900 

shipments to and from X*orto liico 060 

value, estimates, 1879-1922 9S5 

See also Agricultuxml products. 

systems, relation to hog pi'oduction 109-200 

taxes, per acre, by S totes, 1013 and 1921 1002 

Farmer — 

calculation of profits in dairying 349-351 

failure to appreciate value of pure-bred cattle, note 327 

Farmers — 

cooperative marketing associations, act encouraging 12 

Bulletins, new, classified list 76-82 

food supplies, sources 999-1001 

legislation helpful to lo 
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Farming — Page. 

juinor expense?; 55T 

tobaeeo, cro|>i)ing systems 413-415 

Farms — 

abandoned, relation of forest depletion 90 

cbissitication by -size, by States 1008 

development in West, relation to dairying 282 

expenses by States 1005-1007 

hogs, slaughter for meat supply 2G9-270 

implements, statistics 1020-1028 

mortgage debt reports, by States 1004 

oj)crators, nativity, by States, 1920 1003 

population, land areas, woodland, etc., by States 1009 

sales, percentages, by months 992-993 

statistics of operations with field implements 1045-1074 

value of plow lands, 1920-1923 998 

Fats, necessity in diet 270 

Feathers — 

exports, statistics 955, 961 

imports, statistics 949, 961 

Federal Reserve Act, amendment in favor of farmers 12 

Feed — 


barley, value and use 499 

carriers, statistics of manufacture and sale 1026 

cost requirements in milk production 344-350 

farm, expenses by States 1005 

grinders and crushers, statistics of manufacture and sale 1025 

live stock, linseed meal, use and value 545-546 

oats, value 472 


price index number, with milk and hay 

prices, 1910-1922, by months 

use of barley 

Feeding — 

barley to live stock, experiment with hogs 

hu(*kwheat by-products 

dairy, new discoveries 

live stock, with rye 

oats, notes 

Feeds — 

oat, value and uses 

rye, nature and uses 

waste, utilization for hogs 

Fence, building, statistics of day’s work 

Fertilizer — 

distribution, statistics of day’s work 

distributors, statistics of manufacture and sale 

farm expenses, by States ' 

Fertilizers, tobacco — 

p rodii cti on , req ni rement s 

requirements and use 

Fever, cattle, control by eradication of ticks 

Fibei's— 

animal, imports, statistics 

vegetable, imports, statistics 

Field peas, seeding, quantity per acre 

Figs, imports, statistics 

Filberts, imports, statistics 

Fir — 

balsam, lumber production, by States, 1920 

Douglas— 

lumber production, by States, 1920 

stumpage prices 

white, lumber production, by States, 1920 

Fire, protection of forests, by States 

Fire-cured tobacco, nature, production and uses 


882 

695-697 

565 

499 

553 

335 

511 

483,485 

483, 485-486 

510-511 

181, 182, 204, 206, 207 
1074 

1050 

1026 

1005 

429 

420-422 

343 

949, 977 

951,961,979 

990 

952,967 

953 

923 

921 

147 

923 

160-162 

406-408 
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Fires — Paee» 

forest — 

causes and extent 37, 3(8-41 

causes, by States and groups of States, 1021 031-033 

occarrence, losses, etc 161-162 

siKe, damage, and area, by States and groups of States, 1021 __ 034-039 

Firewood, cojiwumpUon and sources 110 

Fish, production increase, suggestion 1001 

l’!xe<i Nitxogcii Research Laboratory, economj<‘S eltectecl 50 

Flavoring extracts, exports, statistics O57 

Flax— . 

cost of production, variation with region 554 

crop, value rank 470 

diseases and insects, control 542-543 

harvest method 558 

imports, statistics 951,965,966,979 

industry in United States, history, 1620-1010 538-541 

position in American agriculture 568 

seed — 

acreage, production, prices, imports and exports, trend ,,533-538 

acx'eage, world countries, 1912, 1913 533-535 

classes, commercial 543-544 

cost of production, discussion 558 

crop, importance, location, acreage, and production, 1919 533 

production 533-516 

producti on, f aetoi*s 542-543 

soils adaptable 542 

statistics, production, prices, etc 647-650 

world production and acreage, by countries 647-650 

Flaxseed — 

classes and grades 513,545 

a'op — 

condition and forecasts, by months 651 

losses, causes and extent, 1910-1921 653 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 983 

crushing for oil and cake 535, 544, 545 

exports, 1899-1922 537-538 

food uses 546 

harvest season 988 

imiwrts — 

18J>9-1922 537-538 

statistics 954, 965, 966, i)80 

market receipts, 1910-1023 655 

marketing 543-545 

marketings by farmers, monthly 653 

prices — 

1907-1909 r 538 

farm and market 652, 654 

pnwiuction and value, by States 051 

quality as shown by grade 545 

seeding, quantity per acre 990 

statistics, production, prices, etc., 1849-1922 650-656 

trade — 

and prices 568 

international, by countries 655-656 

uses in manufacture of paints, etc 535, 545 

Flea l>eetle, tobacco, injux'y and control 423 

Florida— 

citrus fruits, production and value 745, 747 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

farm — 

ex|)enses 1005, 1006, 1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operators nativity 1003 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmer’s food supply, sources 99Q inno 
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Florida — Oontinuefl 

farms, dassiiieation by size - 

1 * 00(1 supply of faiau, 

forc\st lires, causes, size, damasd area, 3921 932, 936 

rice production in, 18^9-1910 515-517 

taxes on farm real estate 1002 

mmges on farm, 1933 and 

Flour — 


exports — 

1800, 1840, 1845 

statistics 

freight tonnage of railwu 3 ^s, 1916-1922 

output, daily, by Stales 

Flours, rye and wheat, coiiiijarison 

Flu,’' hog disease, symptoms and losses 

Fiue-cured tobacco, nature, production, and use 

Food — 

cereal grains, composition and value 

cereals, production increase, suggestion 

farmers’ supplies, sources 

products, inspection by United States Government. 
Foods — 

barley, forms 

oat, forms and value 

Foodstuffs, exr)orts, 

Forage, crops of 3$)20-1922, summary 

l"oreign — 


615 

959, 964, 974 

1012 

615 

507 

218 

408 

471 

1001 

__ 999-1001 
374-375 


498 

483 

70-72 

984 


countries — 

barley, acreage and production 

beans, production, 1900-1022 

beets, production, 1909-1922 

corn, acj’eage and production 

cotton, acreage and production, 1910-1931 — 

iiax, acreage and production 

hops, production, 1805-3922 — 

lire sto<‘k, nund}er and kinds, by countries. 

oats, acreage, production, etc 

peanuis, production, 3913-3921 

peas, production, 3909-1922 

potatoes, acreage and production 

poultry, number and kinds, by countries — 

ry(\ production and acreage 

silk, production, 1909-3921 

sugar, production, 1909-1921 

ftobaceo, production and acreage, 1909-1922 

wheat, production, yield, etc 

wool, production, 3913-3921 

exchange rates for 1912-1922., 


029-631 

752-754 

786 

569-570 

708-711 

047-650 

749 

795-801 

618-620 

... 760 

757-758 

666-667 

802-803 

637-638 

794 

783-786 

79‘i-J79d. 

581-582, 584-587 

884 

1010 


recommendation 36 


159 


SUgi 


^estions 166-170 

' 159 

36-38 

168-169 


For(^st — 

oxiwndmesit stations, increase, 

Hf'.'s See Fires, forest. 

CbAcrniiH^nt owned, area, 
uuih'igomcnit, practices and 



legiKUdimi, riH'omincndations by Secretary. 

planting, and need 

problems, dKS(*ussion by Secretary 

produds— ■ 957_g58, oei, 968, 975-976 

imports; .4;, fistiet: :::::::::: 851-^52, 96i, 968, 98i, 932 

Servi (*(»-- 

economies eUVcttHl - — 

rec'ClptH, 1922 

statistics . . 

, trees, insects and diHOtises, control. 


57 

62 

914r-948 

162-165 
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F'or0f^’tr,v — ■ I^age. 

Fedoral, Slate, and inivate, 1922 943 

Fodtaail conperatioii with States and individuals 35, 36, 39 

improved, increase of tim]>er growth 141-144 

National activities, education and research 171-172 

needs and practices 166-180 

waste lands, foasi!)ility, timber growth, etc 138-145 

white-pine, prolilableness, examples 152-154 

Forests — 

depiction — 

relation of land clearing 84-86 

rdalion of Umber mining 84 

eastern area, original and depletion 84-86, 88 

tires — 

protection 37,38-41 

protection, b5^ States 160-162 

intensive management, relation to permanent settlements 107-108 

mniucipul and county, by Slates 940 

National — 

administration, protection, and uses 34r~41 

area, by States, 1922 940 

road and trail construction 43 

timber, free use by residents, 1996-1921 947 

timber sales, amount end value, 1094-1921 944 

timber stand, by forests and by species, 1922 944r"947 

planting, by regions, and by classes of owners 941 

State, parks and other State forest land, by States 940 

trees, annual growth by species and l)y regions 942-943 

western, area, orignal and depleted 84-86, 88 

France — 

buckwheat production, in 1909-1913 547 

demand for American pork products ' 251 

hogs, decn-etise, graph 185 

prohibition of American pork, 1881 191 

reforestation and reclamation work, cost and revenues 106-107 

Friars, introduction of milk cattle 302 

Freezing, danger to cheese 356 

Freight — 

charges, relation to lumber prices 119-121 

lumber, charges in 1920 115 

rates — 

hogs and pork, Chicago to New York, 1806-1922, graph 252 

index numbers for 1900-1922 1011 

on lumber, hauls, etc 115-118 

railway, changes for 1900 and 1923 1013-1018 

relation to farm prices 4 

relation to market movement of hogs 253 

tonnage, railway, for farm products, 1910-1022 1012 

Fniit — f 

and vegetables, freight tonnage of railways, 1910-1922 — 1012 
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on farm, by months 

production, and per emit of all meats, 1907-1922 

Lamb - 

ngiieulturah future needs au<l outlook 

bm‘kwheat, mde 

tiax, charge per acre-----.. 

prices, ciuise of farm losses 

toba<*(‘o, rental <*harges» ^ 

use problem, dis('ussi<m and importance 

waste, timber production, feasibility and need 

Lands- - 

farm expenses, by States 

public, classification need-.— 

waste, returns from forestation 


559 

557 

_ 344-351 

5, 9 

_ 350, 351 
105 

1075 

1005 

997 

997 

996 

558 

556 

1046-1078 
_ 426-428 

284 

„ 810-811 

873 

242 

872 

809 

91-93 

567 

558 

8 

428 

89-95 

- 138-145 

1006 

37 

144-156 


Lanowobthy, (1 F. — ^ ^ A tr wmTTrn 

f1. W. I.AESON, L. M. DAvifi, 0. A. JUVB, O. 0. Stine, A. B. Wcght, 

and A, 3. Pistoe, aJ'ticle ou “ Tlie dairy industry”— . 281-3,.4 

E. Z. Russell, S. S. Bockley, O. B. Bakeh, 0. E. Gibbons, R. H. 
Wilcox, H, W. Hawthoene, S. W. Mendum, O. C. Stine, G. K. 
Holmes, A. V. Swabthoot, W. B. Beix, G. S. Jamieson, and O. W. 

Wakbukton, artiole on “ Hog iiroduenon and marketing 181 ^ 

Laphpgma fmgiperda, 
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Larch — Tago. 

lUBiher production, by States, 1020 

sawfly, distrihiit ion 1(]3 

Lard — 

cold-storage holdingH, 1010-1022, graph 254 

compound, composition 271 

compounds, exiaods, statistics 956,003,970 

demands of foreign markets 273 

exports — 

1910-1022, by months 908 

statistics 056, 903, 971 

market prices — 

by months 909 

wholesale and retail, 1913-1922 895 

production — 

and suhstltnles 270-273 

estimates, 1900-1921 276 

increase, suggestion 1001 

relation to vegetable oils 270-273 

storage holdings, 1916-1922, by months 909 

subslitoies, production and constituents 270-272 

use as food 184-186 

Labson, O. W., L. M. Davis, O. Jpve, O. (\ Bunk, iL hi Wight, A. J. 

PiSTOB, and G. F. Langwouthy, article on ‘‘Tim dairy Industry ” 281-391 

Lasioderma Herncorne, injury to manufactured tobacco ^I2g 

Laws — 

control of dairy products 337 

tobacco — 

tariff, 1789-1922 456-450 

taxes, 1862-1921 4(K)-464 

Lead arsenate, use aguiast tobacco insects 422-123 

I^egislation — 

forest, recommendations by Hecretary 36-33 

helpful to farmers 12-13 

Leguminous hay. Hee Hay. 

Leiohty, C. B., C. B. Oh am bliss, A. O. Diluman, O. O. Bttnf, O. E. 


Bakicb, O. A. JxTVE, W. J. SriLL&tAN, C. R. Balh, T. 11. Btanton, and 
H. V. I-lABmiN, artide on “Oats, barley, rye, rice, grain sorjdHuns, seed 


flax, and buckwdieat” 469-T)68 

Lemons — 

exports, statistics 958 

imports, statistics 952, 967 

price wholesale, by months^ 746 

shipments, by carlols 745 

Lettuixj, shipments, carlols, by States 771 

Licorice root, imports, statistics 953, 901,9i15 

Lifters, beet, statistics of manufacture and sale., 1025 

Lime — 

spreaders, statistics of manufacture and sale 1026 

supply- 

tor dairy cow in legume hays, note 334 

to human body, by milk, etc 286-287 

Linseed — 

Association, New York, grading flaxseed 545 

meal — 

feed use and value 546 

pricas at 12 markets - €97 

oil- 

imports, statistics 953 

manufacture 535 

mills, location 544-545 

prices at New York, 1916-1923, by months 654 

trade, iiifternational 1032 

Liquors — 

alcoholic — 

exports, statistics^-, 959,961 

imports, statistics 
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Page. 

LissorhoptruH simple^v, habits 519 

Listers, statistics* of manufacture and sale 1027, i02S 

Live stock — 

farm expenses by States 1006 

feeding — 

barley 499 

oats, rations, and value 483, 485 

on grain sorghums and corn 533 

marketing, studies 17-18 

markets, early 228 

prices by ages and classes 913 

reporting service 18-19 

silipping associations, cooperative, hogs, marketing 237-239, 265-267 

Situation, monthly 831-832, S76-S77, SOG-807 

slaughter under inspection 913 

statistics, production, prices, etc 795-801 

stockyards, receipts and shipments 913 

value by Stales 912 

world, numbers, by countries 795-801 

Loaders, statistics of manufacture and sale 1024 

Lodgepole, lumber production, by States, 1920 923 

Louisiana — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

dairying, cost of keeping cow and producing milk 346, 347, 348 


farni' — ■ 

expenses 

mortgage debt 

oi3erators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 

farmers’ food-supply sources 

farms, classihcation by size 

food supply of farm, sources 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1021. 
rice — 

growing, development 

production in 1839-1919 

sugar statistics, 1911-1922 

wages on farm, 1013 and 1922 

liUmbei* — 

camps, demand for cheese 

exports, statistics 

freight — 

charges in 1020 

rates, hauls, etc 

import s, statistics 

industry, effect of forest depletion 

prices, factors inlluencing 

production — 

by species, 1899”1920 

by States, 1870-1920 

by States and by species, 1920_^_ 

of minor species, by States 

' value by States, 1840, 1850, 1860, 1920 

timber equivalent of aminal cut 


, 1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1003 

1009 

909, 1000 

1008 

1000 

933, 937 

567 

515-517 

781 

996 

365 

957, 968, 975-976 

115,116 

W 5-118 

952, 968, 981 

93-97 

119-123 

91S-920 

914-917 

920-928 

929 

930 

109 


Macaroni, imports, statistics 

Machinery — 

farm expenses by States 

flax growing, cost 

Mailing list, Publications Division, revision. 
Maine — 

cold-storage space, 1922 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt 


. 967 

1006 

558 

45 

1018 

1006, 1006, 1007 
1004 
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Maine— Coni mixed. 

farm — coni inued. Page. 

oix^raioFN, iiJitivity IO03 

popniulion, lands, et<*., in 1920 1009 

fanners’ food-supply sources 909, lOoi) 

['arms, classification by size lOOg 

for<3s1 fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 931,935 

taxes oil farm real estate 1002 

wages on farms, 1918 and 1922 99^ 

Mull, exports, statistics 953 

Malted milk. Hce Milk, condensed. 

Maiifburia, grain sorgluims, production and uses 525,527 

MauAers, statistics of maim fact lire and sale 1020 

Manila, imports, statistics 951 , §66, 970 

Manufactures, freight tonnage of railways, 1916-1022 1012 

Manure — 

cost for grain sorghums 557 

distribution, statistics of day’s work 1050 

spreaders, statistics of manufacture and sale 1026 

Maple — 

lumber production by States, 1920 924 

sugar — 

prices, by months 788 

production, by States 787-788 

statistics, 1889-1922 787-788 

Bee also Sugar. 

Market — 

butter, raakinA prices from exchange sales 884-385 

exchanges, quotation committees under ban 884 

information, need in hog marketing 264 

milk. Bee Milk, market, 
news service — 

extension and use of radio 22-28 

importance to producers 264 

Marketing — 

cheese, discussion 368,864 

cooperative, of hogs 237-241,265-267 

costs, investigations 19 

dairy products, discussion 851-875 

flaxseed 548-545 

grain sorghums — — - — 580-582 

hogs — 

costs 264-268 

history, methods, factors, and iiroblems 227-264 

methods 238,284 

problems 256-264 

live stock and meats, studies — ^ — 17,18,50 

maebinery, importance to hog producer — _ — 250-261 

milk- 

producers’ organizations.^^.. - 887, 888 

retail cost items — 860, 861 

rice, methods — 520,522 

rye - 509, 510 

tobacco, preparation, methods, etc 483-450 

Markets— 

barley receipts and prices.,.. — — 685 

central, facilities, factors in hog marketing « 255 

corn receipts and shipments, 1910-1922 578,579 

cotton prices, future and spot, 1914-1928, by months 715-720 

dairy products, eax’ly 502 

flaxseed — 

location 544 

receipts, 1910-1928 655 

forage-plant seed, receipts and shipments 701,702 

foreign — 

competition and demands 18 



Indeoi. Ill; 

Mar]?:ets — Continiieci. 

bay — Page 

receipts, 1910-1922, by months 689, 69C 

shipments, 1910-1922, by months 691 

liog, location and annual receipts 231-2S€ 

kahr receipts, by months 66^ 

milk, supply by truck in large cities 351 

oats receipts and shipments, 1909-1922 626, 62'i 

i-eceipts of fruits and vegetables, by months 776, 771 

rye— 

location 510 

receipts, 1900-1921 642-64:] 

Man'ous, imports statistics 953 

Maryland — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

farm- 

expenses 1005, 1006, 1007 

mortgage debt 100-J 

operators, nativity 1002 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmer’s tood-supply sources 999, 1000 

iarms, classification by size 1008 

i orest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 932, 936 

rye- 

growing, early history 503 

Iiroduction, 1839-1859 504 

taxes on farm real estate 1002 

wages on farm 1913 and 1922 996 

iMassachixsetts — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1018 

farm — 

expenses 1005, 1006, 1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

oixerators, nativity 1003 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmers’ lood-supply sources 999,1000 

farms, classification by size 1008 

food supply of farm, sources 1000 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 931, 935 

rye production, 1839-1849 504 

taxes on farm real estate 1002 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 996 

wbite-pine forestry, profitableness 153-154 

Meol, corn, exports 959,963 

Meat — 

consumption, total and per capita, 1907-1922 810-811 

exports, comparison of beef, mutton, and pork 249-251 

imports, statistics 950 

packers, butter brands, note 362 

packing centers, location, relation to freight rates 230 

production — 

by kinds, 1907-1922 809 

from dairy cattle 284, 338, 839 

situation, monthly 881-832, 876-877, 896-897 

source, importance of hogs 181-184 

supply for homes, hogs slaughtered on farms 269-270 

trade, international, 1911-1921, by countries 808 

Meats — 

condemned under inspection 913 

exports, statistics 956, 962, 963, 970, 971 

grades ami standards 20 

marketing studies 17-18 

prices, wholesale, by months 910-911 

■ production increase, suggestion^™ — n 1001 

storage holdings, 1917-1922, by months 911 
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S. W., E. Z. Riihsell, vS. S. Buckley, O. E. Bakbir, G. E. Gib- 
bons, R. H, Wtj.cox, H. W. Hawthorne, O. C. Stine, G. K. Holaies, 

A. V. SwARTUouT, W. B. Bbill, H. Jamieson, G, W. Wauburton, and Base. 

C. F. Langwobthy, article on “Hog production and marketing ” 181-280 

Messenger service, depart mont, welfare work ^ 52-53 

]\feteorology, statialics, by States and by montlis 1033-1044 

I^Iexico, lard Imports from United States 273 

I\licliigan — 

buckwheat production, 1839-1019 550-551 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 


farm — 

expenses 1005,1000,1007 

mortgage debt lOiu 

operators, nativity T 00 ‘> 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 i0t;9 

farmers' food->supply sources 909, 10('0 

farms, classification by size lOOS 

fiaxseed production, 1919 541 

forest — 

depletion, effect on industries 95-08 

fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 933, 937 

rye production, 1880-1919 505-507 

taxes on farm real estate 1002 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 99(1 

Middle West, bog-industry development, 1840-1920 188-192 

Middlings, prices at Minneapolis, 1919-1922, by months (195 

Midge, sorgbum, principal enemy of grain sorghum 530 

Milk- 

bottles, sterilization for bealtli protection 330 

certified, oidgin and first production 330 

chocolate, flee Milk, condensed, 
condensed — 

consumption increase 201 

cmirse of industry, 1919-1922, graph 393 

Cxjieiiment and patent 310 

eqiorts and imports for 1909-1921, graph 392 

marketing methods and demand 304,305 

l^roduction by >States — 297 

relation to sugar prices 394 

condenseries, location In United States 297 

consumption propaganda by officials 28S 

cost formiihls, note 345 

exports, stuti sties 955) 

ii»|X>rls, statistics 949 

introduction in West by friars — 302 

market, source for large cities — 295,290 

*au*keting— 

from farms, 1879-1919 303,304 

relation of railroad transportation 300 

markets in large cities 357 

powder — 

production note 310 

use increase 291 

Bee Aho Condensed milk. 

price iitdex number with hay and feed 382 

prices — 

In comparison with other goods in New York Gity, 384 

wholesale and retail, by months — 841-845 

producers— 

in relation to marketing 387-389 

market problems 388, 389 

production — 

and uses in United states, table 293 

cost, discussion 344-351 

cost in overhead and small items 345-351 
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Milk — Coiiiiiuic^d. 

production — continued. 

increoHe, suggestion 

quality improvement, factors 

sales in large cities, suii)lusj')lan__^ 

separator, reiation to dairying 

slupjncnit, conditions and distance's 

spoilage in ioiig-distance transiiortation 

statistics 

sugar. He.e Milk, condensed. 

surplus, plan for disposal 

transportation — 

by liigliways 

didiculties 

unloading platform at railway terminal 

XLS<^ 

for household purposes 

in diet in United States 

ulilipiatlon in United Stales 

waste ill utilization 

whole, consumption in several countries 

yield in ndatiou to pure-bred cattle 

Milking machines, statistics of inaiiuracture and sale 

UOiUa. harvest season 

IMilliiig — 

rice, methods 

rye, location of mills 

IMilO'-— ^ 

cost of production, variation with region 

introduction into Stiiilhem States 

Mine timbers, consumption 

Mines, produds, freight tonnage ot railways, 301G-1922. 
jMiniug — 

camps, demand for cheese 

tindier, practices and extent 


Minnesola — 

cold-storage space, 1922 

eooiM:-‘rativc creameries 

farm — 



labor, hours in day 

mortgage debt 

operators, nativity ”rr;r 

IKipulation, lands, etc., m ld-0 

farmers’ f^KHi-supply sources 

fanns, classili(‘ation by size 

ila.t marketing by grades in 1 019-1 9--2, graph 

flaxsee^i i>rodu(*ti<»n, 1879-1910 — 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 19*-1 — 

rank in dairying--- 

aye production — 

statictics of days’ work for horses 

taxes on farm real 

wages on farm, 191S and 1922 

Mtesissippi— 

cold-storage space, 1922 — 

farm — 

expenses- 

mortgage debt-- 

oiperators, nativity ^ 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 — 

farmers’ foml-supply sources 

farms, classification by size 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and aica, 1921„ 
rice production, 1^49-1919--- 

^ A Tioof) 


Page. 

S48, 349 

1001 

337 

383 

317 

337 

358 

- 841-845,853 

889 

350-359 

353,354 

355 

294 

284-287 

291-295 

294 

287 

328 

1026 

988 


519-522 

509-510 

554 

528 

109 

1012 

365 

84 

1019 

386 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1077 

1004 

1003 

1000 

999, 1000 

1008 

544, 545 

539-541 

933, 937 

209,301 

— 500-507,555 

1078 

1002 

996 

1019 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1003 

1009 

999, 1000 

1008 

932, 936 

515-517 

906 
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Missouri — 
fnrm— 

lOOn, fOOG, UMrT 

inort^'ago (io!>t — 1004 

operators, nativity - 10i);) 

popiilaiion, lands, etc., in 1920 — 1000 

fu»‘nio**s' [ood-snp|)ly sources — — 990,1000 

farms, class! fieation by size — lOOS 

llaxrccd prorunlion, t.STlMtHH) 599,1)41 

fores! tires, caus(‘S, size, dumaKO, an<l area, 1921 092,097 

bo. 1 !; shipments, 1918 291 

r!c(‘ pioduction in 1919 — 517 

r\e production in 1869 504 

soraOiim, acreage, etc,, 1922 528,520 

taxes on farm real estate - — 1(K)2 

wages on farm, 1016 and 1022 096 

iMoiuiwk Valley, dairying in early days 308 

Molasses — 

exports, Gtatisiic'S 960,901 

freig’U tonnage of railway’s, 191()-1922 1012 

iJiiports, statistics 054,961,066 

production in Louisiana, 1911-1022 781 

Montana — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1010 

farm — 

e ipeiises 1 005, 1 006, 1 007 

moiigage debt 1004 

operators, nativity 1006 

popuialion, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmers’ food-snpply s»nin-os 090, 1000 

farms, classification by size 1008 

flaxseed product i<ni, 1909-1010 541 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1021 033,938 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 OOfi 

Mold gages, farm, by Stares 1004 

Mos.iic disease — 

coTitrol studies 26 

tobacco, spread, note 424 

Mo.ss, E. O., W. W. (lAUNB:a, H. S. Yoke, F E. Wilkinson, and 0. 0. 

Stine, article on “ History and status of toiuicco culture ’L™ 395-468 

Moth, gipsy, distriladiou 166 

Motion fM'ctnrc'S, deparlment output and circulation 40 

Blotor trucks, tieets, use in live-stock marketing 256 

Blontli, sore, infectious disease of young pigS-„ 219 

Mowers, statisti<*s of manufacture and sale. 1024 

Mules — i 

exports, statistics- - 055 

prices, by ages and classes 013 

statistics, number, value, etc, 1870-1926 811-817 

world, numbers, by comilries™ 795-801 

8eo aim Horsea 

Mushrooms, imports, statistics 955 

Mutton — 

consumption, total and per capita, 1907-1922 - 810-811 

exports, statistics 882, 956 

imports, statistics 059 

productlcm, and per cent of all meats, 1907-1922 809 

trade, intemationai, by countries 881-882 

Haval stox^es— 

exports, statistics. 957, 901, 968, 975 

world trade, by countries, 1009-1921 791-792 

Nebraska — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1010 

dairying, cost of keeping cow and producing milk 346, 347, 348 

expenses 1005, 1006, 1007 

mortaaee dohh 
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Kebrawkii —Oonronied. 

fariH" - 

farmers’ faod-Hupply aoiireew 

farms, ^dassira-ation by size r-Trrr_r~rr I 

baxseed production, 187i)~1919 ZZ-ZII 

food supply of farm, sources ZZZZ ZZZZZZZ 

f(>resi tires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 

iiog shipments, 191S _ 

rye production, 1890 Z-Z-^ZZZZZZ."" 

sorgfnim, acreage, etc., 1922 Z^ZZZ''”~__"~'~Z~Z' 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 ZZZ__ZZZ-.Z^ 

Netiierlaiuls, pork exports ’'~ 

Neva<la-~ 

cold-srorage spaed, 1922 

farm — 

expenses. 

mortgage debt Z_ZZ_ 

operators, nativity 

population, laiids, etc,, in 1920 Z_ 

farmers’ food-supxdy sources 

farms, classitlcation by size 

food supply of farm, sources 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1021 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 

New England — 

dairy production, early 

farming, relation of dairying to development 

rye growing, early history 

New Hampshire — 

buckwheat production, 1839 

cold-storage space, 1922 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt ZZ 

operators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., 1920 

farmers’ food-supply sources 

farms, classification by size 

food supply of farm, sources Z 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 

rye production, 1839 

taxes on farm real estate 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 

white-pine forestry, profitableness 

New Jersey — 

buckwheat production, 1839-1899 

cold-storage space, 1922 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt Z_Z- 

operators, nativity 

popnlation, landf^ etc., in 1920 

farmers’ food-supply sources 

farms, classification by size 

food supply of farm, sources 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 

rye production, 1839-1879 

taxes on farm real estate 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 

New Mexico — 

cold-storage space, 1922 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt 

operators, nativity 
35143®— VBK 1922- 


Page 

999, 1000 

1008 

539-541 

1000 

933, 938 

231 

506 

528, 529 

996 

253 

1019 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1008 

1009 

999, 1000 

1008 

1000 

938, 938 

996 

302 

307 

503 

550 

1018 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1003 

1009 

099, 1000 

1008 

1000 

031,935 

504 

1002 

996 

___ 152,153,154 

550, 551 

1018 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1003 

1009 

990, 1000 

1008 

1000 

932, 935 

504, 505 

1002 

996 


1019 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1003 


71 
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Mexico — Ooiiti inied. 

— continued. rapjo. 

pc^jnihition, lnnd«, do., 1920 1009 

fni'nunvs’ food-snpply sonrce?^^ — 999, 1000 

farruM, classilicaiion by size 1008 

food supply of farm, sources loop 

forest fires, causes, size, damuiie, and area, 1921 OOO, 908 

grain sorglmiiis, importance 525, 528, 529 

nee produdioii in 1909 517 

wages on farm, 1919 and 1922 990 

N(3w Toik — 

buck wbeat -growing center 540,519 

buckwheat production, 1899“! 91 9 550-551 

Buffalo linseed-oil industry 544, 545 

City milk market, relation of Dairymen’s League 388 -9S9 

cold-storage s])at*e, 1922 : 1018 

<iairy production, early 302 

farm — 

expenses 1005,1006,1007 

labor, hours in day 1070 

mortgage debt 1004 

opera t«/rs, mitivity— 1003 

population, lands, etc., 1020 1009 

farmer’s food supply sources 099, 1 000 

farming, relation of dairying to development 307 

farms, classification by size 1008 

flaxaseed pro<iu<-tion, 1879 53t) 

food supply of farm, sources 1000 

fon'st iir('s, causes, size, damage, and area, 3921 031,935 

rank in dairying 209,300,301 

ryegrowiJig, early bislory 503 

rye production, 183>9~1909 504- 506 

State, de<*rease of ciieese industry 385, 386 

statistics of day’s work for horses 1078 

taxes on farm r('al estate 1002 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922^ 996 

Bortli Carolina — 

cold-storage space, 1922 — . — ^ 1 ( H !) 

farm — 


expenses 

mortgage debt 

operators, nativity — 

population, lands, etc., 1920 

fanners’ food-supply sources 

farms, cIasslfH*ation by size 

food supply o-f farm, sources 

fon^t fires, (‘ansps, size, <lamage, and area, 192 L .. 

ri(*e pnaiiiclion In 1839-19(H> 

rye proiUiction, 1849 

taxes on farm real estaite. „ _ 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 

North Dakota — 

cold-storage space, 1922 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt 

operators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., In 1920 

Hirmers’ food-supply sources 

farms, classification by size..-. 

flaxseed production, 1889-1919 

food supply of farm, sources., 

rye production, 1919 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 

Nursery stock — 

imports, statistics 

<|uarantine 


101^,1006,1007 

10('i 

1003 

1009 

999,1000 

1008 

^ mm 

932,936 

515-517 

501 

1002 

996 


- .... 1019 

...... 1005, 1006,1007 

1004 

1003 

1009 

999, lOlK) 

1008 

540'-54t 

1000 

507 

996 

952, 961 

33 
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N 11 ts — Oo n t i nued . Page, 

exports, statistics 959,961 

imports, statistics 953, 901 

production increase, suggestion 1001 

Oak, lumber production, by States, 1920 923 

Oalmeal, exports, statistics 959 

Oats — 


acre-yield average for 50 years 564 

adaptation to wide range of conditions 555 

barley, rye, rice, grain sorghums, seed flax, and buckwheat, article 

by C. R Ball and others 469-568 

bushel weights, 1902-1922 992 

cost of production, discussion 553-556, 560 


crop — 

condition and forecast, by montlis 

losses, extent and causes, 1909-1923 

value rank 

crops of 1920--1922, summary 

disease, economic importance 

exports, statistics 

feeding to hogs, comparison with com 

foods, feeds, and feeding 

freight — 

rates for several routes, 1900-1923 

tonnage of railways, 1916-1922 

grades for market 

harvest season-^ 

imports, statistics 

inspection and grading 

losses from disease, 1917-1921 

market, receipts and shipments, 1909-1922 

marketings by farmers, monthly 

planting dates, by States 

position in American agriculture 

prices, farm and market 

production — 

and distribution, 1807-1922 

centers, changes, 1839-1919 

development and factors 

discussion 

quality, changes 

Bed Rustproof, type for warm climate 

aeed, quantity i)er acre * — 

statistics, acreage production, etc 

supplies, 1909-1922, monthly 

trade, international, by countries 

varieties for cool climates 


622 

624 

470 

983 

477, 482 

958 

485 

483-485 

1014-1015 

1012 

482-483 

988 

952, 965 

628 

477 

626-627 

624 

989 

564-565 

623-625 

622 

478-481 

474-482 

471-486 

484 

477 

990 

69,70, 73, 475, 618-628 

627 

62S 




world production — 

and distribution, discussion 

by countries — 

habits 

Offal, edible, of hogs, production estimates, 1900-1921. 
Ohio — 

buckwheat prodxiction, 1839-1919 

cold-storage space, 1922 ? — - 

dairying development, note 

farm — 

expenses 

labor, hours in day 

mortgage debt 

operators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 

farmers* food-supply sources 

farms, dassitieation by size 

flaxseed production, 1849-1899 


472-482 

618-620 

519 

276 

550-551 

1019 

310 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1076 

1004 

1003 

1009 

999, 1000 

1008 

539-540 
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Oil- 
cake — Paige, 

and meal, exports?, atatlsties 059, ooi, 9^3 9^4 

feed, trade, international, by countries ’ 093 

imports, statistics ""Of^g 9g4 

cottonseed — 

international trade, by countries 722 

j)rices at New York, 1009->1023, by months 722 

See also Cottonseed oil. 

linseed, prices at New York, 1910-3023, by months 054 

meal — 

exports, statistics 050,001,903,974 

prices at New York, 1930-1923 696 

Oils— 

edible, exports, 1910-1921 272 

necessity in diet 270 

need in manufacture of munitions 270 

vegetable — 

exports, statistics 059, 901, 964, 974 

imports, statistics 272, 953, 961, 980 

relation to lard and use in substitutes 270-273 

statistics 1029-1032 

Oklahoma — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

farm — 

expenses 3005, 3 006, 3 007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operators, nativity 3003 

population, lands, etc., in 3920 1(X>9 

farmers’ food-suiiply sources 990,3000 

farms, classitication by size 1008 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 3923 933,937 

grain sorghums, establishment, etc 52'5, 526, 528, 529 

wages on farm, 1913 and 3922 996 

Oleo oil, exports, statistics 956,970 

Oleomargarine — 

materials used in manufacture 852-853 

production — 

by months - 852 

table 293 

statistics 851-853 

Olive oil — 

imports, statistics — 053,960,980 

trade, International 1030 

Olives, imi>orts, statistics 952 

Omalm, market for heavy hogs 233 

Onions — 

acreage and production, by States 765 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 984 

•exports, statistics 960 

harvest season 988 

imports, statistics 954,967 

prices, farm and market, 1910-3922, by months 765-767 

shipments, carlot, by states 767 

statistics, production, prices, etc ... 765-767 

Opium, crude, imports, statistics 953, 901, 966, 980 

O ran ges— 

crops of 1920-1922, summary^ 985 

exports, statistics, ^ 958,972 

freight rates for several routes, 3900-3023 1017 

imports, statistics 952,967 

prices, wholesale, by montlis 746 

production and value, 1935-1922 745 

shipments by earlots 745 

Orchard grass, seed quantity per acre 990 
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Oregon — 

eolcl-??torage space, 1922 

cooperative cheese factories 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt rrrrrr_rr_.i_i.r 

operators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 IZ 

farmers’ food-supply sources 

farms, classification by size Z_I 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 192l' 

taxes on timberlands 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922_ 


Page* 

1019 

386 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1003 

1009 

999,1000 

1008 

933, 939 

103-104 

996 


Packers and Stockyards Act — 

benefit to farmers 

enactment and enforcement 

Packing-house products — 

exports, statistics 

impox*ts, statistics 

Palm oil, imports, statistics 

Paper, consumption in United States and world 

Parasite, beneficial, importations 

Pasteurization, process and its value 

Pasture — 

imimovement suggestions 

value as source of feed for dairy cattle 

Peaches — 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 

expoi’ts, statistics 

harvest season 

prices — 

by States and by months 

wholesale, at principal markets 

production, by States, 1899-1922 

shipments, by States and by months 

statistics, production, prices, etc 

Peanut oil — 

exports, statistics 

trade, international 

Peanuts — 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 

exports, statistics 

harvest season 

imports, statistics 

oil imports, 1912-1918, and uses 

pasture for hogs 

seed, quantity per acre 

statistics, production, prices, etc 

trade, inteniational, by countries 

Pears — 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 

exports, statistics 

harvest season 

prices, by States and by months 

production, by States, 1909-1922 

shipments, by States, 1909-1922 

statistics, production, prices, etc 

Peas — 

canned, production, 1906-1922, by States — 

sdried, imports, statistics 

statistics, production, prices, etc 

world production, by countries 

Pennsylvania — 
buckwheat — 

growing center 




12-13 

47-48 

955, 961, 962-963 

950 

953 

■ 108 

33 

836 

332 

332 

984 ' 

958 

988 

739,741 

741 

739-740 

741-742 

739-742 

959 

1029 

984 

959 

988 

953 

272 

207 

990 

759-760 

760 

984 

958 

988 

743-744 

743-744 

745 

743-745 

762 

954 

756-758 

757-758 


546, 549 
550-951 
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mnsyl van ia — Conti nned . Page. 

(j(;kl -storage spiJce, 1922 1018 

dairy production, early 302 

iarm — 

expenses 1005,1000,1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operators, nativity 1003 

popnlatiom lands, etc, in 1920 — 1009 

farmers’ food -supply sources, 999, 1000 

farms, classification by size 1008 

food supply of farm, sources. 1000 

forest-” 

depletion, effect on industries 93-95 

fires, causes, size, damage, and ai'ea, 1021 932, 936 

products, consumption and sources 93-95 

rye production, 1839-1909 504-500 

taxes on farm real estate 1002 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 996 

uis, stock, manufacture and sale 1027 

^pper, imports, statistics 954 

wermint oil, exports, statistics 959 

^riodical^, Department, consolidation 56 

mcceihontim species, injury to tobacco, and control 422 

ckles- — 

exports, statistics 900 

imports, statistics 955 

g surveys, cooperation of Post Office Department 19 

gs— 

diseases and ailments 219 

feeder, production, industry development 198-199 

losses, causes 224, 225, 226 

numbers in litters, and average cost 223-225 

ne— 

beetle, western, distribution, damage and control work 162-103 

beetles, distribution of species 103 

forests, menace by wliite-pine blister rust 165 

maritime, planting on sand lands in France, cost and revenues IOOr-107 

stumpage prices of species 148-149 

sugijr, lumber production, by States, 1920 923 

western yellow, lumber production by States, 1920 921 

white — 

blister-rust control 28 

lumber production, by States, 1920 921 

yellow, lumber produ<»tion, by States, 1920 - 920 

neappies, imports statistics 952 

Tnm, A. ,T., O. F. Danowokthy, €1. W. Larson, L. M. Davis, (>. A. 

O. (I Stine, and A. K. Wight, article on “Tbe dairy industry 281-304 

ant — 

diseases, control studies.., 26 

quarantine, necessity 33-34 

anters, statistics of manufacture and sale ... 1022-1023 

anting, dates by States for important crops 989-990 

ow Muds, values by States, 1920-1923 998 

bwlng, statistics of acreage per day — 1040-1047 

pws, stattstfcs of mamifactiire and sale 1021, 1028 

leumonim, bog, serious results 219 

iplar, yellow, lumber production, by g^tates, It^iO 024 

irt — 

cold storage holdings, 1916-1922, graph 254 

coBBumptiou' — 

factor of marketing 247-253 

per capita, 1907-1921 182, 247-248 

total and per capita, 1907-1922 8T0-811 

curing on farm, methods 269*-27!) 

cuts, home methods, illustration 268 
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Pork— flont iniiefl 

export s— p,,_ 

1700, 1807-1871, 1877--t881 iS6 im 

muJ ho?- pr3(‘os, 1f)1fT™1022, graph T_ ‘>4Q 

l)j months, 1010-1022 007 ~qS 

destitsat ion, 1910-1021 ” ^ * anr 

lliK'tnajions, 1704-1010 I_ 24S-250 

statjKti(‘s 950^ 902, 963, 971, 072 

trend, 1700-1014, review and maps 273-275 277 

value ” ^ 

foreign (l(anand and trade, discussion 248-253 273 2^9 

frcdgfO rates, Chicago to New York, 1S9G-1922, graph It '252 

imports, statistics 959 

inspedioii, microscopic, for trichinfB, 1898-1 906, "results-I LL 219 

international trade 273-275 

juarket prunes, wholesale and retail, 1913-1922 Z„I_I t 895 

production — 

and per cent of all meats, 1907-1922 809 

esilmalevS, 190Ck-1921 276 

products — ■ 

exports, trend, 1790-1914, review and mai)s 273-275,277 

inteimational trade 273-275 

marketing liistory 227-230 

statistics, 1910-1922 908-911 

tariff duties, summary 279-280 

soft, caust'S 214-215 

tariff duties, summary 279-280 

trade, international, by countries 906 

use as food 184-186 

P<>rto rth*o, farm products shipments, 1919-1921 969 

Post Olhce Department, cooperation in pig survey 19 

Potatoes — 

a(*reage, production and value by States 609 

crop — 

condition and forecasts, 1001-1921 670 

losses, causes and extent 672 

value rank 470 


crops of 1920”- 0)22, summary 

exports, statistics 

freight- 

rates for several routes, 1000-1923 — 

tmmage of railways, 1916-1922 

harvest season 

imports, statistics 

prh'os, farm and market 

production 

amt value, 1840 1922 

Ificrease, suggestion 

seed (plant Ity per acre 

shipments, 1917-1022, by States 

statistics- 

acreage and production, 1910-1022 

of day's work in several operations — 

prodtietion, 3)rices, etc 

stocks in gi'owers' and dealers' lamds— — 
sweet, flee Bweet potatoes. 

trade, international, by countries 

world, acreage and production by countries 

yield, by States 

Poultry — 

dressed, market- receipts, by months 

freight tonnage of railways, 1916-1922 

production increase, suggestion 

statistics, market receipts, etc 

storage boldings, by months 

world, numbers, by countries 

irk-.; — 


083 

960 

ioir-1018 

1012 

988 

954,966 

670-672, 673-674, 676 

668 

1001 

990 

077-679 

69, 73 

1059-1062 

660-679 

673-674 

675 

666-667 

670-671 

864-886 

1012 

1001 

863-866 

866 

802-803 
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3Page. 

Prairie hay, production and value, 19d9-1022 088,691,693 

Prairies, development in rice growing, note 5(17 

Precipitation, statistics, by States and by months 1033-1044 

Fi'esses, hay, statistics of manufacture and sale 3025 

Prices — 

apples, farm and wiiolesale 730, 733, 734-736 

beans, 1910-1922, by months 754-755,756 

bi'oom corn, 1910-1922, by months 758 

buckwheat on fiu*m, ])y States and months, 1908-1922 646 

blitter — 

and cheese in 122 years 376 

in five markets 379 

method of fixing, for United States markets 383-385 

cabbage, 1910-1922, by months 763-764 

calves, farm and market 822, 824-830 

cattle 818, 820-831 

cheese — 

at New York 853 

basis of making 385-386 

control by cheese hoards 363 

citrus fruits, wholesale, by months 74G-747 

corn, farm and market 574, 575, 576-577 

cotton, tarm and market 713,715-720 

cottonseed — 

1910-1922, by months 721 

oil, by months, at New York 722 

dairy products — 

discussion 375-386 

in large markets, discussion 379-381 

method of fixing 381-386 

eggs, farm and market, 1909-1922, by months 858-859 

factors for local dairymen 377 

farm products, discussion by Secretary 3-8,10-12 

farmer’s, for purchases 994-995 

feed, 1910-1923, by months 695-697 

flaxseed — 

by States and by months 652 

farm and market 652, 654 

grain sorghums, farm and market 664 

hay, farm and market 684, 686-688, 691-695 

hay-crop seed, farm and market 609-700, 702 

hogs — 

farm and market, 1867-1023 889-895 

fluctuations, problem of marketing 256-250 

hops, 1913-1922--^ 751 

horses, by States and by months — 814 

lard, by months 909 

linseed oil, 1910-1923, by months 654 

milk — 


cows, 1910-1922 

relation to competition, inspection, etc 

wholesale and retail, by months 

oats, farm and market 

onions, farm and market, 1910-1922, by months 

peaches, farm and wholesale 

peanuts, 1910-1922, by months 

pears, farm and market 

potatoes, farm and market 

rice, farm and market, 1900-1923 

rye, farm and market 

sheep, farm and market-^ 

strawberries, at 10 markets 

sweet potatoes, farm and market 

tobacco — 


821-822 

361 

841-845 

623-025 

765-767 

739, 741 

759 

743-744 

670l472, 673-674, 676 

659-662 

641-642 

867-869,871-876 

772 

681-683 
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Prices — Continued. 

tomatoes, farm and market, by months ‘ 

turnips, 1013-1922, by months 

uniformity in dairying 

vegetable seeds, by kinds, 1910-1922 

wheat, farm and market 

wool, farm and market, by months 

Prohibition, effect on barley production and trade 

Protein, supply by milk, butter, etc 

Prunes, exports, statistics 

Pruning, statistics of day’s work 

Publications — 

I)i visi on, reorganizati on 

new and reprints, 1922, number of copies and demand tor 
Pulp — 

mills, Pennsylvania, source of supplies 

wood^ — • 

consumption 

imports, statistics 

prices paid by paper mills 

world trade, by countries, 1909-1921 

also Wood. 

Pump jacks, statistics of manufacture and sale 

Pumps, statistics of manufacture and sale 

Pure-bred cattle. Cattle. 

Pynchon, John, first American pork packer 

Quarantine, nursery stock, plants and seed, necessity 


Radio, use in disseminating market news 

Railroad, Michigan, suspension, relation of forest depletion. 


Railroads — 

extension, effect on eking industry 

Pennsylvania, timber supplies, sources 

relation to milk production and trade 

strike, injury to farmers 

transportation of milk, discussion 

Railways — 

freight tonnage for farm products, 1916-1922^ 

lumber traffic of Washington and Oregon 

Rain statistics by States and by months 


Raisins — 

exports, statistics 

imports, statistics 

Rakes, statistics of manufacture and sale 

Raspberries, harvest season 

Rats, carriers of trichina 

Reapers, statistics of manufacture and sale 

Red clover, usefulness in dairy feeding 

Redwood, lumber production, 1920 

Reforestation, sandy lands of France, cost and revenues. 
Refrigeration — 
factor — 

in hog marketing 

in milk handling 

method in rail shipments 

Regional councils, nature and object 

Repair shops, saving effected by 

Research, scientific, results 

Rhode Island — 

cold-storage space, 1922 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt 

operators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 


Page. 

T68-769 

771 

284 

700-707 

595-606 

886-887 

496 

286 

958, 964, 973 
1068 

46, 47 

44-46, 75 

94r-95 

109 

952 

175 

794 

1027 

1026 

228 

33-34 

23 

98, 99 

189 

94 

306 

6 

353-356 

1012 

105 

1033-1044 

958 

952, 967 

1024 

988 

218-219 

1024 

334 

922 

106-107 


255 

337 

353,355 

16 

56 

25-26 

1018 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1003 

1009 

999, 1000 
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Rlaoclo Ts1?uhI — O ontinncfl. ra£?(>. 

f<MHl supply of farm, sources 1000 

f<n*est tires, causes, sisie, damage, and area, 19U1 

ta\ms‘oa farm real estate 1002 

wages im farm, 1013 and 1022 000 

Bice — 

acreage, production and value, by States 058 

by-products, feed use 524 

cost of production, discussion 550-557 

crop — 

condition and forecast by months tl59 

losses, extent and causes PdO 

value rank 470 

crops of 1020-1922, summary O.C] 

diseases, important 510 

exports — 

1712-1921. 522 

Imports and prices, notes 507 

statistics 950. 001, 904 

feeding to live stock 524-525 

food use and value 523-524 

grades 520 

harvest season. 988 

import an<‘e as food grain 512 

imports — 

18(il-1921 523 

statistics 953, 901, 900 

insects, habits 519 

marketing and milling 519-522 

milling and marketing 519-522 

position In American agrkaihiire 500-50T 

prices — 

1001-1923 520 

farm and market, 1900-1923 059-662 

production — 

and value, 190*4-1922 058 

consumption, exports and imports, 1821-1921 523 

discussion 512-525 

factors 518-519 

history in United States, maps 514-518 

increase, suggestion 1001 

of woidd countries, 1920, map 513 

seed (|uantity per acre ...... 990 

stati sties— 

acreage and production, 1910-1922.^ 09,73 

of day’s work ... — ~ — 1073 

production, prices, etc — .... r>57-005 

trade — 

international, by coiintries 003 

international, map and diseussioa, 1920 521-523 

water reouiremenis 51 8 

world production, by countries .... 057-4i5S 

yield and acre value, by States 059 

Beads — 

Federal aid, construction progress and cost 41-43 

forest, construction, 1922 ...... 43 

Bodents, eradication work, cost and saving ... ........ 2H-29 

Bosin — 

eseports, statistics 957, 968, 075 

world trade, by countries, 1909-1921 ....... 791 

Botten-neek, rice dismses... 519 

Extssfxl, B. 7j., S. S. Buckley, O. E. Bakeb, O. E, Gibbons, E. H. Wilcxix, 

H. W. Hawthokne, S. W. Mendum, O* O. Btine, G. T\. Holmes, A. V. 
SwABTHouT, W. B, Bell, G. S. Jamieson, (X W. Waehitbton, and (X If* 
Langwoethy, article on “ Hog production and marketing ” 181-280 
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ItiLvusia — 

hiu-kwlieat production in 1900-1913 

daxseed production, pre-war, and exports.. 

ho.as, increase, gTaph 

rye production, 1910-1914 

IvUSt — 

blister, white-pine, control work 

tlax, spread and conti*ol 

oat, damaj?e to crop 

wdiite-pine blister, distribution 

Busts — 

damage to barley 

rye, losses in 1917-1921 

Bye- 


acreage — 

production and value by States 

yield, production, and price, trend, 1866-1922 

and corn, fattening hogs with 

belt, locut ion 

characteristics related to production 

cost of production — 

discussion 

variation with region 

crop — 

comparison with wheat 

condition and lorecast, by months 

value, rank 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 

demand increase, and outlook 

exports — 

in 1920, 1921 

statistics 

feeding to live stock 

food use 

hardiness, note 

harvest season 

land suitable for 

losses from disease, 191T-1921 

market receipts, 1909-1921 

position in American agriculture 

marketing and milling 

milling and marketing 

I>rices — 

cause of change 

farm and market 

production— 

and value, 1849-1922 

discussion 

history in United States 

maps, 1839-1919 

seed quantity per acre 

soil for best production 

sowing time and seed bed 

statistics- 

acreage, exports, and production, 1910-1922— 

production, prices, etc 

time of sowing, etc 

toleration of moisture and dryness 

trade, international, by countries 

world production and acreage, by conntrtes 



Page. 

- 547 
534r-535 

185 

- 501 


2S 

543 

477 

165 


496 

509 


640 

— 501-502 
511-512 

508 

566 

__ 553-556 
554 

__ 507-509 
__ 640-641 

470 

083 

511-512 


510 
958 

511 
„ 510 

- 566 

- 988 
566 

- 509 
642-643 

566 

509-510 

509-510 

511 

641-642 

639 

501-512 

503- 507 

504- 507 
990 
555 


69, 70, 73 
. 637-643 
556 
566 
643 
. 637-638 


Sacks, rice, cost pei* aero 

Sago^ imports, statistics-— ; — 

Salary, standard increase for scientific workers 

SaiHly land, fitness for rye 

o, cwvT^nrtS. Statistics., — 


55T 
953, 961 
30-31 
566 
- 956 
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Saw — Page. 

machinery, statistics of manufacture and sale 1Q27 

timber — 

consumption, United States and world 108, 109 

cut, consumption, and growth comparisons I45’ 440 

stands, relative, by States ’ 37 

Sawfly, larch, distribution 103 

Scab, rye, losses in 1917-1921 509 

Scald, barlej^ damage to crop 497 

School, graduate, for scientific workers in Department 30 

Secretary, Agriculture, report, 1922 1-S2 

Seed- 

beds, tobacco, sterilization methods 410 

clover. Bee Clover seed, 
flax. Bee Flax seed. 

grain, loans, 1922, and collection of old loans 51,52 

hay crops, statistics, production, prices, etc 698-704 

quantity per acre for important crops 990 

rice, cost in growing crop 557 

timothy. Bee Timothy seed. 

Seeders, statistics of manufacture and sale 1023 

Seeds — 

exports, statistics 960,961 

foiaige plant — 

imports, 1911-1021, hy kinds 701 

tests oC germination and purity 704 

imports, statistics 054,961,980 

vegetable — 

imports 708 

statistics, production, pric*es, etc 705-708 

Self-feeder, use in feeding hogs 205 

Sepai’ator, milk, relation to dairying 317 

Sheep — 

and goats, freight tonnage of railways, 1916-1922 1012 

exports — 

1895-1022 870 

statistics 955 

freight rates for several routes, 1000-1923 1017 

imports — 

1895-1922 870 

imports, statistics 949 

losses — 

from disease and exposure, 1890-1923 869 

in cooperative shipments 882-884 

inarket'— 

prices, by months 873-876 

receipts and shipments 877-879 

number and value on farms, by Btates 868, 871 

prices — 

by ages and classes 913 

increase 10 

on farm, 1867-1023 867, 876 

shrinkage in shipment — 884 

slaughter under inspection.., — 913 

statistics, number, prices, etc 867-884 

stockyards, receipts and shipments 879-881, 913 

weight, live and dressed — - 903 

world, numbers, by countries 795-801 

Shellac imports, statistics 951, 968 

8hellers, statistics of manufacture and sale 1025 

SHErAED, Waed, W. B, dEiEELEy, Baelb H. Olapp, Herbert A. Smith, 
Eaphaeu 5?:on, W. N. Sparhawk, and J. Kittredge, Jr,, article on 

^‘Timber: Mine or crop?’’ - 83-180 

Shingles, consumption 109 

Shooks, exports, statistics 957 
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Siam, rice prodnction 51S, 514 

Silage — 

amount and cost for 300 pounds of milk 349 

statistics of day’s work in handling 1058 

usefulness in dairy feeding 334 

Silk- 

imports, statistics 949, 961, 965 

world production, by countries, 1909-1921 ^ 794 

Rilos, statistics of manufacture and sale 1027 

Sirups — 

exports, statistics 960,961 

freight tonnage of railways, 1916-1922 1012 

maple — 

prices, by months 788 

statistics, 1839-1922 787-788 

production — 

by States 

increase, suggestion 1001 

sorghum, production and value, by States 788 

Sisal, imports, statistics 951, 966, 979 

Skins— 

exports, statistics ™ 

imports, statistics 950,967,977 

aS'co (xlm Hides. ^ 

Si^fTTH, Heebekt a , W. B. Gkeeley, Eaele H. Clapp, Raphael Zon, W. N. 
Spaehawk, Waed Shepaed, and J. ICittredge, Jr., article on “Timber: 

Mine or crop? ” 

Smuts — 

damage— 

to oats ‘ * 

kernel, on sorgbum, control 

rye, losses, 1917-1921 

Snuff, production, increase 

Softwoods, production and consumption oco 

Soil, maintenance of fertility, relation of dairying 

Soils — K/to 

Inickwlieat adaptability 

flax adaptability 

rice types 

tobacco — ^ ^ 

effect of type on quaHty of product 

types and requirements 

Sorghum— 

harvest season 

kafir, grain, ^ee Kafir. , ^ 

saccharine, production, yield, etc., by States 

sirup, production and value, by States 

yellow milo. See Milo. 

Sorghums— m'l 

adaptability to dry-land farming ^^4 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 

^'^'‘^aCTeage, production and value by States------------------™ 66S 

acreage, yield, production, and farm price, in 10 States, 1909, 

1915-1922 ^^21 

African varieties, list, and origin 

comparisons with other feeds 

cost of production, discussion 

crop condition and forecast, by months - - ■ 

crops of 1920-1922, summary "'“"'"IllZII'Ssi-SSi 

grouplVarieties.”anff croplmportance in various States 5| 

harvest methods and cost lor 

■nficn'tiAn in Amorir*nn 
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Borg’hiims — Continued. 

grain — contiiinod. Pa?fG. 

product ion, rliscnssion r)2r>~r)32 

proiluetjon, factors affecting 521) -HoO 

production, history, and development 527 

statistics, iirodiiction, prices, etc Of>2~(51)r> 

varieties and uses 522-523 

world production and countries 525-529 

South Carolina — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

faxm — 

expenses 1005,1005,1007 

iiiort ga ge del )l 1004 

operators, nativity 1003 

popoiatioii, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

fanners’ food-su]>ply sources.* 999, 10i)0 

farms, (dassiiication by size lOOS 

food supply of larin, sources 1000 

forest fires, eaiisCvS, size, dauiuge, and area, 1921 932, 030 

rice indiislry, early bisiory 514-515,522 

rice imocliictlon In 1S30-1919 515-517 

taxes on fann real estate - 1002 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1923 990 

5oulh Ihikota — 

barley gj'owing, increase 500 

cokl -storage space, 1922 1010 

farm — 

expenses - - K)i )5, 1 000, 1 007 

mortgage debt 1004 

oiierators, nativity 1003 

population, lands, olc., in 1920 1009 

farmers’ food-supply sources 999,1000 

farms, classification by size 1008 

flaxseed production, 1889-1919 — 54i)-54t 

food siipidy of farm, sources 1000 

forest tires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 933,938 

rye production, 1919 507 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 996 

ioy bean oil, imports, statistics 272, 953, 980 

loy beans — 

oil imports, 1914r-1918, and uses 272 

seed' quantity per acre 990 

usefulness in dairy feeding 334 

'pain, hogs iucrease, grapli — 185 

iPAKHAWK, W. N., W. B. OnuKLuy, Evann If. Cuapf, Hickbeut A, Smith, 
Eafhael Zon, Waud Siikpaeo, and J, Kittekuok, Jr., arCcle on “Tim- 
ber: Mine or croj)?” 83-180 

pices, imports, statistics — 954,961 

raoMAN. W. J., C. R. Baix, T. K. Stanton, IX, V. Baklan, <j. K. 
Liughty, O. E. Ohamiu.iSvS, a. 0. Dillman, O. O. Stine, O. BI Kakeb, 
and O, A. Jijve, article on “Oats, barley, rye, rice, giTiin serghniim, 

Seed flax, and buckwheat*’*., — 469-5f>S 

praying — 

outfits, statistics of manufacture and sah^ 1027 

statistics of day’s work 10t>8 

pring wheat, planting dates, by Hiates - 989 

prunes 

beetle, Bngelmann, distribution 163 

Iwetles, distribution*-..-. — * — 163 

liraher, production, by States, 1920. 922 

tickers, statistics of manufacture and sale 1024 

tacking, statistics of day’s work 1052,1054 

talk cutters, statistics of manufacture and sale * ... 1027 

talk-borer, rice, habits ....... 519 

tandardizing farm produds. 19-21 

TANTON, T. K, H. V. Haklah, G, Fj. Ltstghty. C. BI GHAAfiuass A. (1 
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Starch, exports, statistics 960,961 

States Relations Service, reorganization 40 

Statistics — ' 

agricultural — 

exports and production, 1910-1922 69-71 

from census of 1920 1G03-I0i>9 

of divers kinds 9S3-lb78 

crops, acreage, exports, and production, 1910-1922 69-74 

dairying first in UiiiLed States a02 

forest 914-948 

grain crops, acreage, production, etc 569-005 

hogs, census figures, 1840-1920 192 

imports and exports of agricultural products 949-082 

Staves, exports, statistics 957 

Stem rust, rye, losses in 1917-1921 5o9 

Sterilized milk, Milk, condensed. 

SiiNiii, o. c. — 

A. E. Wight, A. J. Pistoe, C. F. Langwoethy, G. W. LzSeson, L. M. 

Davis, ami O, A. Juve, article on “ The dairy industry ” 281-394 

E. Z. Russell, S. S. Buckley, O. E. Bakee, G. E. Gibbons, R. H. 
Wilcox, H. W. Havvthoene, S. W. Mendum, G. K. Holmes, A. V. 
SWiUiTHouT, W. B. Bell, G. S. Jamieson, G. W. Wakbueton and 
O. F. Langwoethy, article on “Hog producfioii and marketing”- 181-280 
G. E. Bakee, O. xV. Juve, W. J. Spillman, G. R. Bau., T. R. Stanton, 

U. JIaelan, C. E. Leighty, G. S. Chambliss, and A. G. Dtllman, 
article cm “Outs, barley, rye, nee, grain sorghums, seed flax, and 

buckwheat ” 469-5G8 

W. W. Gaener, E. G. Moss, H. S. Yohe, and F. B. Wilkinson, 

article on “ History and status of tobacco culture ” 395-4G8 

Siinkbug, rice, habits 5^9 

Stock feeding, use and value of grain sorghums 531 

Storage — 

apples, holdings, by months ^ 138 

butler, reiation to prices 367—368 

c'orn, comparison with sorghiuns 529-5^ 

grain sorgluan, comparison with corn 529-530 

loliacco, warehouse receipts, forms 444-448 

Straiabtiiead, rice, disease cause 519 

Htrawberrii'S — 

harvest season 

prh'es, 10 markets yf 

shipments, carlot, by 8 tales 

Htrikes, railroad and coal, injury to farmers 6 

HI ripe disc'asc, barley, damage to crop 49 c 

Htump pullers, statistics of manufacture and sale 10-7 

Hi umpage prices- 144_156 

by Suites 

in European countries 

Sugar— 

prodiK‘tion, 19J 1:4-1923 . ^ 

statistics of days' work m several operations lOGb-IOOT 

beets— ckQQ 

hanwt season 

sml quantity per acre — 

cane, pimdiiction, 1856-1928, by Stales and Territories 

oximrtH, statistics -rrr'r^^:: 960,981 964 

freight tonnage of railways, 1916-1922 - 

fiiqwits, statistics ^ ’ 7Q7L7RQ 

maple, statistics, 1839-~1922-.- — T“7T1IX 394 

prices in relation to condettsedmiilk trade 

production — 

1856-1923. by States and Territories 

increase, suggestion 778-789 
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supply, tola! and per capita, 1901-1020 782 

trade, international, by countries 783 

world production, 1900-1922, by countries 784-786 

Sur])liis ” — 

plan of milk sale^ 383 

property, utilization 55 

SwAtiTHOLTT, A. V., B. Z. Ritsskll, S. S. Buckley, 0. E. Baker, C. E. Gib- 
Bo:^s, IL H. WxLCOK, H, W. Kawthorne 8 W. MENDirisr, O. 0. Stine, 

Vx. K. Hoiaiks, W. B. Bell, G. 8 . Jamiebon, O. W. Warberion, and 

C. F. Lanqworthy, article on “ Hog production and marketing” 181-280 

8wcet potato ixlants, seed quantity per acre 990 

Sweet potatoes — 

aei'eage production and value, by States 680 

crop condition and forecasts, 1002-1022, by months 681 

harvest season 988 

harvesting, statistics of day’s work 1072 

prices, farm and market 681-683 

production — 

and value, 1849-1922 680 

increase, suggestion 1001 

shipments, 1917-1922, by States 683 

statistics — 

a<Toage and pr<Kiuclion, 1910-1022 69,73 

production prices, etc 680-683 

yield and acre value, by States 681 

Swine. Hee Hogs. 

Sycamore, lumber production, by States, 1920 928 

Tank cars, use in milk transportation 854 

Tanks, glass, experinumtal use in milk shipment 354 

q\mning — 

bark extracts, exports, statistics 957,961 

industry, Pennsylvania, etTect of fon^st depletion 95 

materials, imports, statistics 951,961 

Tapioca, imports, statistics 953, 061 

Tariff — 

duties on bogs, pork, and pork products, summary 279-280 

relation to daii\y products 389-390 

tobacco, rates, 378i>-1922 456-459 

Taxes — 

changes, relation to forest depletion 99-100 

farm, per acre for 1913 and 1921 1002 

increase, injury to farmers ... 7 

timbeiiaruis — 

practices, discussion 165-160 

relation to pr<^spenty, etc — — 103-105 

tobacco, rates and dates of acts, 1802-1921., 460-464 

Tea— 

and coffee, production increases suggestion — „ lOOt 

Imports, statistics- 954, 961, 966, 980 

world trade by countries, 1909-1921 789 

Tedders, statistics of manufacture and sale — — 1024 

Temperature — 

statistics, by months and by States 1033-1044 

storage for butter and cheese — — 368 

Tennessee — 

cold-storage space, 1022 1019 

farm — 

expenses 1005, 1006, 1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operatox'S, nativity 1003 

population, larxds, etc., in 1920 - 1009 

farmers’ focxl-supply sources 999,1000 

farms, classification by size 1008 

food supply of farm, soui'ces 1000 

forest fires, causes, size, damaae. and area 10*^1 
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TesiB, ust» lii of ItiborottiOKis ^41 

Texan-’- 

e(»ld-nloni|io hi«U‘ 4!, Ili22, .. 1019 

farm - « 

expiamon 1005, tOOr., 1007 

morlmii^e dohl — 1004 

o|K‘r}Uors> mHivily 1003 

iHiiHilalbai; iaiHin, ole., In 1020 1009 

farmors^ foo<^^iU|>|)iy Kouroon 009,1000 

faniiH, eiasHilkaition by — 1008 

facMl Hiipply <0’ farm, s<mr(*en^« 1000 

foreni OreR, eausins, Rize, Oama^^e and area, 1921 933, 937 

l^rain Rorp^limms, early CRtablishmeut, etc 525, 526, 528, 529 

rice — 

growing, development 567 

production in 1850-1019 516, 517 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 996 

Threshers, statistics of manufacture and sale 1025 

Threshing — 

flax, cost 55$ 

statistics of days’ work 1055 

Ticks, cattle, eradication and control of Texas fever 343 

Ties — 

railroad, exports, statistics 957, 976 

timber consumption 109 

Timber — 

depletion, relation to lumber prices 122, 123 

destruction by fire, insects, etc 109 

distribution of species, map 85 

exports, statistics 957, 958, 976 

growing — 

progress 158-165 

status 170-174 

gro\vth — 

increase by improved forestry 141-144 

rates 139, 140 

imports for future, sources, discussion 128-130 

lands, taxes 165, 166 

logs, imports, statistics 952 

mine or crop, article by W. B. Greeley, Earle H. Clapp, Herbert A. 

Smith, Raphael Zon, W. N. Sparhawk, Ward Shepard, and J. Kit- 

iredge, jr—^ 83-180 

mining — 

drain on forests, results, and remedy 178-180 

practices and extent 84 

relation to forest depletion 84 


National forests — 

sale and free use, 1905-1921 

stand, hy forests and by species, 1922 

production as crop 

regions, 15 principal, location map 

requirements, future, and management 

second-growth, stumpage prices, by States 

stands, virgin and second-growth acreage, East and West 

substitution, growth, and effect on requirements 

supply, problem, discussion 

uses and consumption 

utilisiaiion, study 

waste 3 ’etluction, need, and suggestions 

Timberland, purchase extension 

Timothy — 


944,947 

944-947 

138-144 

85 

123-144 

144-156 

106 

- 135-138 

108-121 

123-127 

36 

130-135, 179 
37 


hay — 


harvest season — 
prices, by months. 


988 

688, ”692, 695 
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Timot hy — Continued. 

seed — Page. 

acreage, product ion and value, by States 09 S 

harvest st\ason 98s 

prices, farm and market C09-700, 708 

quantity per acre 900 

robacco — 

acreage, production and value, by States 725, 727 

by-products, utilization 454 

consumption, forms, etc., discussion 450—154 

crop — 

financing, practices 431-433 

losses, extent and causes 728 

value rank 470 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 9SS 

effect of soils on quality 41G-418 

exports, statistics 960, 961, 964, 975 

freight — 

rates for several routes, 1900-1923 1010 

tonnage of railways, 1910-1922 1012 

growing — 

cost distribution 426-431 

demonstrator charges 430 

methods and practices 410-422 

harvest season 98S 

history and status of cultivation, article by W. W. Garner, E. G. 

IMoss, PI. S. Yohe, P. B, Wilkinson, and O. 0. Stine 395-468 

imports, statistics 954, 901, 965, 9S1 

industry — 

extent and development 395-411 

growth and magnitude 465-468 

insects, descriptions, injury, and control 422, 423 

internal-revenue taxes, 1862-1921 460-464 

mamifactured products, production 453-454 

marketing, methods, financing, etc 433-448 

IXists, insects and diseases 422-425 

planting dates, by States 989, 990 

plants, seed quantity per acre 990 

prices, farm and market 725-728 

production — 

acreage, yield, etc., 1866-1921 398-400 

and uses, historical notes 400—111 

exporte and imports, 1849-1922 448-150 

statistics — 

acreage and production, 1910-1922 69,73 

production, prices, etc 723-729 

tariff rates, 1789-1922 456-459 

trade- 

exports and imports, historical notes — 448-450 

international, by countries 729 

international, discussion 454, 455 

types — 

iKTeage, yield and prices 720 

distribution, production, etc^ 405-'4ir> 

localization of production - 409-411 

production, demand, etc-., 466-467 

valxie rank 470 

world — 

production and acreage, by countries 723-724 

production, discussion 396-398 

yield, relation to cost of production 430-431 

Tomatoes — 

acreage and pi*oduction, by States„». 768 

canned, production, 1891-1922, by States 769-771 

harvest season 988 
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Tractor, use in rice production 

Tractors — 

farm, statistics of inanufactui'e and sale 

statistics of plowing, etc 

Trade- 

international — 

in barley 

in corn 

in cotton, by countries 

in cottonseed oil, by countries 

in oats 

in oil-cake feeds, by countries 

in potatoes, by countries 

in rice, by countries 

in rye 

in tobacco, by countries 

in tobacco, discussion 

in wheat 

Traffic manager, appointment 

Trails, National forests, construction and cost— 
Transplanters, statistics of manufacture and sale 
Transportation — 

etloct of forest depletion 

interruption, effect on butter prices 

milk, discussion 

relation to market movements of hogs 

TYee-killing insects, distribution of species 

Trichinfe, pork, injury to foreign trade 

Trh'hinosis, transmission by rats 

Truck crops — 

acreage and production, by kinds 

Nco also under specific crop name. 

Trucks — 

milk, economy of use 

statistics of manufacture and sale 

Tuberculin — 

preparation, decrease in cost 

use in testing cattle 

Tuberculosis — 

bovine eradication 

cattle, relation to milk profits 

eradication witli Federal testing 

hog, causes and control 

Tupelo, lumber production, by States, 1920 

Turkeys— 

pric(‘S on farm, 1013-1923, by months 

world, numbers, by countries 

Turnips, prices, 1913-1922, by months 

Turpent ine — 

exports statistics 

world trade, by countries, 1909-1921 

United Kingdom- 

demand for American pork products 

hogs, decrease, graph 

wheat statistic^ 1853-1892 

Utah — 

coM-storage space, 1922.. 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt—. 

operators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 

faimiers’ food-supply sources 


Page. 

5G6 

1020, 1027 
— _ 1047 


_ 636 

_ 580 

_ 720 

722 

I 628 

_ 698 

_ 675 

_ 663 

- 643 

„ 729 

454-455 
_ 617 

54 

43 

„ 1023 

- 98,99 

_ 380 

353-357 
253-255 
163-164 

191 

218-219 


761-774 


357-359 

1026 

58 

341 

29-30 

340-341 

341 

217-218 

927 

863 

802-803 

771 

957, 968, 975 
792 


251, 273 
185 

— 616 


1019 

1005, 1006, lOOT 

1004 

1003 

1009 

999,1000 
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seed — Page. 

acreage, production and value, by States 698 

harvest season 9SS 

prices, farm and market G99-700, 703 

(jiiantity per acre 990 

fobaeco^ — 

acreage, production and value, by States 725, 727 

by-|)roducts, utilization 454 

consumption, forms, etc., discussion 450-45^J 

crop — 

financing, practices 431-433 

losses, extent and. causes 728 

value rank 470 

crops of 1920-1922, summary 983 

effect of soils on quality 410-418 

exports, statistics 960, 901, 904, 975 

freight — 

rates for several routes, 1900-1923 1010 

tonnage of railways, 1910-1922 1012 

growing — 

cost distribution 420-431 

demonstrator cliarges 430 

methods and practices 410-422 

harvest season 988 

history and status of cultivation, article hy W. W. Garner, E. G. 

Bfoss, PI. S. Yohe, F. B. Wilkinson, and O. 0. Stine 395-408 

imports, statistics 054, 901, 965, 981 

industry — 

extent and develoimient 395-411 

growth and magnitude 405-408 

insects, descriptions, injury, nnd control 422, 423 

internal -revenue taxes, 1862-1921 400-464 

manufactured products, production 453-454 

marketing, methods, financing, etc 433-448 

I>ests, insects and diseases 422-425 

planting dates, by Stiites 989, 990 

plants, seed quantity per acre 990 

prices, farm and market 725-728 

production — 

acreage, yield, etc., 1866-1921 — 308-400 

and uses, historical notes - 400—111 

exports and imports, 1849-1922 41 H- 150 

statistics — 

acreage and production, 1910-1922 — — „ 00,73 

production, pri<*es, etc 723-729 

tariff* rates, 1789-1922 450-459 

trade — 

exports and imports, histoiical notes — 4IS-450 

international, by countries — ™ 729 

international, discussion-.- — 154,455 


types— 

acreage, yield and prices i20 

distribution, production, etc-. 405*415 

localization of production 409-411 

production, demand, etc 400-407 

value rank 470 


world — 


production and acreage, by countries 723-724 

production, discussion 390-398 

yield, relation to cost of production 430-431 

-■'omatoes — 


acreage and production, by States ... 708 

canned, production, 1891-1922, by States 709-771 
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Tractor, use in rice production 

Tractors — 

farm, statistics of manufacture and sale 

statistics of plowing, etc 

Trade- 

international — 

in barley 

m corn 

in cotton, by countries 

in cottonseed oil, by countries 

in oats 

in oil-cake feeds, by countries 

in potatoes, by countries 

in rice, by countries 

in rye 

in tobacco, by countries 

in tobacco, discussion 

in wheat 

Traffic manager, appointment 

Trails, National forests, construction and cost-- 
Tran spin liters, >statislics of manufacture and sale 
Trai isi )ortat ion — 

otlect of forest depletion 

interruption, effect on butter prices 

milk, discussion 

relation to market movements of hogs 

Tree-kiliing insects, distribution of species 

Tricliiiife, pork, injury to foreign trade 

Trichinosis, transmission by rats 

Truck crops — 

acreage and production, by kinds 

aS'cc alBo under specific crop name. 

Trucks — 

milk, economy of use 

statistics of manufacture and sale 

Tuberculin — 

preparation, decrease in cost 

us(^ in testing cattle 

Tuberculosis- 

bovine <*r{idi(*ation 

cattle, relation to milk profits 

eradication with Federal testing 

hog, causes and e<mtrol 

Tupelo, lumber production, by States, 1020 

Turkeys— 

prici'S on farm, 1013-1023, by months 

world, mimhers, by countries 

Turnips, prices, 1013-1922, by months 

Turpentine — 

exports statistics 

world trade, by countries. 1909-1021 
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1020, 1027 
■ — 1047 


- 636 

- 5S0 

- 720 
722 

- 628 

- 698 
675 

- 663 

- 643 
729 

454-455 

- 617 

54 

43 

- 1023 


98, 99 


- 380 
353-357 
253-255 
163-164 

- 191 


218-219 


- 761-774 


— 357-359 
1026 

58 

341 

29-30 

— 340-341 

341 

— 217-218 

927 

863 

802-803 
771 

957, 968, 975 
792 


ITnited Kingdom— 

demnml for American pork products. 

hogs, decrease, graph 

wheat statistic^ 1853-1892 

Utah— 

cold-storage space, 1922 

farm — 

expenses 

mortgage debt 

operators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., in 1920_. 
famieivs’ food-supply sources 


251,273 


185 

616 


1019 

1005, 1006, 1007 

1004 

1003 

1009 

999,1000 

lAO'^ 
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food supply of farm, sources lOOp 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 3921 933,939 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 990 

Vanilla beans, imports, statistics 954, 991 

Veal- 

consumption, total, and per capita, 1907--1922 810-811 

dairy, quality, with proper handling 339 

production — 

and per cent of all meats, 1907-1922 809 

from dairy calves 338 

Vegetable seeds — 

Imports, 1910-1922 708 

statistics, production, prices, etc 705-708 

V" egetables — 

exports, statistics 960, 961 

grading 20 

imports, statistics * 954, 961 

production increase, suggestion 1001 

receipts, at principal markets, by months 776-777 

shi])ments, carlot, l>y mouths 774 

Vehicle stock, consumption 109 

Velvet beans, pasture for hogs 207 

Veneer, logs, consumption 109 

Vermont — 

buckwheat xn^oduction, 1839-1899 550-551 

cold-storage space, 1922 1018 

dairying, cost of keeping cow and imoducing milk 346, 347, 348 

farm — 

expenses 1005, 1006, 1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operators, nativity 1003 

poimlation, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmers’ food-supply sotirces 990, 1000 

farms, classification by size 1008 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 931,935 

taxes on farm real estate — 1002 

wages on farm, 1013 and 1922 — 996 

Vinegar, imoductioii increase, suggestion 1001 

Virginia — 

buckwheat production, 1839-1899 550-551 

cold-storage sx>ace, 1922 1019 

farm — 

expenses 1005,1006,1007 

mortgage debt 1004 

Oi^erators, nativity — 1003 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmoi*s’ food-supply sources 999, 1000 

farms, classiJfication by size — 1008 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 t)32, 936 

rice production in 1889, 189t) 516,517 

rye production, 1839-1869 504 

taxes on farm real estate 1002 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 — 996 

Vitamin A— 

foods containing 186 

supply by milk and eggs 287 

Vitamins, relation to dairy feeding, note 335 

'Wages — farm — 

by classes, 1910-1922 997 

by classes and Shitcs, 1913 and 1022 996 

Wagons, statistics of manufacture and sale 1 1025-1026 

Waul ACE, Henky C., renort as Secretary of Aaricullure 1-82 
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Finance Corporation, activities, help to farmers 12 

World, effect on rye production 501-502 

n AiiBUiiToN, 0 W., B. Z. rtussEUL, S. S. Buckley, 0. E. Baker, C. E. Cib- 
BONs, R. H. Wilcox, H. W. Hawthorne, S. W. Medum, O. C. Stine, 

G. K. PIOLMES, A. V. SWARTHOUT, W. B. Bell, G. S. Jamieson, and 0. F. 

Langworthy, article on “Hog production and marketing” 181-280 

Warehouse Act, administration 24-25 

Warehouses — 

licensed, number and capacity 24-25 

tobacco — 

locations 448 

management under Warehouse Act 445-448 

Warehousing, cold-storage 367-371 

Washington — 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

dairying, cost of keeping cow, and production 346, 347, 348 

farm — 

expenses _ 1005, 1006, J007 

mortgage debt 1004 

operators, nativity 1003 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 1009 

farmers’ food-supply sources 099, 1000 

farms, classification, by size 1008 

food supply of farm, sources 1000 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 933, 939 

taxes on timberlands 103, 104 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922— 096 

Waste — 

lands, forestation, financial returns 144-156 

milk, in making butter and cheese 294-295 

timber, reduction and suggestions 130-135 

Water, cost in rice growing, remarks 057 

Watermelons — 

harvest season 988 

shipments, carlot, by States '^'^0 

Water-weevil, rice, habits 519 

Wax, vegetable, imports, statistics 955,961 

Weather — ■ 

Bureau, economies effected 57 

Crops, and Markets, new periodical 56 

Weeds, injurious to fiax 542 

Weevil, boll. See Boll weevil. 

Weights, caidoad, for farm products, etc 1011 

West Virginia — 

buckwheat production, 1899 551 

cold-storage space, 1922 1019 

farm — 


expenses 

mortgage debt 

operators, nativity 

population, lands, etc., in 1920 

farmers’ food-su])ply sources 

farms, classification by size 

forest fires, causes, size, damage, and area, 1921 

taxes on farm real estate 

wages on farm, 1913 and 1922 

Western Reserve, farming development 

Wheat- 

acreage, production, and farm value, by States 

area occupied by 

average, production, and farm value, by States, 1900-1922. 
bushel weights, 1902-1922 
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crops ot* 1920-1922, snmmary 983 

exports — 

by months, 1910-1922 583,613,614 

statistics ^ 958, 964, 073 

freight — 

rates for >several routes, 1900-1023 1013-1014 

tonnage of railways, 1916-1922 1012 

harvest — 

by months 588 

season 988 

Imports — 

from Canada, by months, 1913-1922 613 

statistics 952, 065, 966 

inspection and grading, 1917-1022 610 

market, receipts and shipments 610 

marketings, monthly, by farmers 597 

jjosition in American agriculture 561, 562 

prices — 

farm and market 595-606 

foreign markets, 1912-1922 604-606 

on farm, by months and States, 1908-1922 590, 597 

production — 

and distribution in United States, 1897-1922 590 

by States, 1915-1919 615 

cost by States, 1913, 1920, 1922 594 

increase, suggestion 1001 

seed quantity i>er acre 090 

spring, yield, by States 593-594 

statistics — 

acreage, exports, and production, 1910-1922 69, 70, 73 

production, prices, etc 581-617 

supi)ly — 

and distribution in 1900-1922 611-012 

by months, 1889-1922 600 

trade, international, by countries, 1909-1921 617 

world — 

acreage and production, by countries 581-582 

pimduction, by countries, 1899-1921 58t)-587 

!^npp1y> by months, 1802-1922 607 

yield — 

by countries, 1899-1921 ^ 584,585 

by States, 1890-1922 592-593,594 

price, and acre value, by States, 1913-1922 595 

priiKipal States, 1899-1022 592-593 

?bite X)o1atoea Bee Potatoes. 

^bite-pine— 

blister rust, distribution and mena<*e to pine forests 165 

forestry, profitableness, examples - 152-154 

¥inrox, R. H., B. 55, Rttssfj.l, S. S. Bxx’klky, O. E. R-vkkr, O. E. Gibbons, 

H. W. Hawthorne, S. W. Mendum, O. 0. Stine, G. K. Hoi.mes, A. V. 
SwARTHOTTT, W. B. Bell, G. S. JamiKvSon, O. W. Warbtirton, and (1 W. 

Lanoworthy, article on “Hog production and marketing” 181-280 

TOd bay, liarvest season^. 988 

VilcMre, tobacco disease, symptoms, CHxmrrenee, eti* 424-425 

ViLKiNsoN, F. B., W. W. Garner, E. G. Moss, B. S. Yotje, and O, 0. Stine, 

article on “ History and status of tobacco culture ” 395-468 

Yilt diseases — 

tobacco, note 424 

flax, prevention by resistant varieties 542 

^'indmills, statistics of manufacture and sale 1027 

V'isconsin — 

cheese boards as price makers 385-386 

cold-storage space, t922«„^ 1019 

cooperative cheese factories 386 



